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* Reading aloud to the people from a great scroll.” 


PROLOGUE. 


WRITE these lines upon the seventh day 
of July in the vear of our Lord one 
thousand five hundred and fifteen. The 
bright sunlight streams through my case- 
ment, the air without is gladdened with the 
song of birds and the hum of insects, and 
before me lies a wide-reaching view of the 
rolling downs of this shire of Southampton. 
My sons and their comrades have but now 
ridden away with merry laughter to the 
hawking, and I find it hard to realise that 
within my own lifetime this peaceful country 
was the scene of a bitter war between kings 
and their jealous kindred. 

Yet it is of this war that I would speak, 
and of my own share therein, and for divers 
reasons have I undertaken the task. 

First, there is my natural fear that my 
doings may be forgotten after I am dead; 
second, I had the fate, some two weeks ago, 
to sprain mine ankle, so that [ have been 
glad to spend the time of my enforced 
idleness in dictating the story to my chap- 
Jain, a worthy man of the Franciscan order ; 
and third, I have been asked to write of 
Bosworth Field by my two sons ; and even 
had I been minded otherwise, how could I 
withstand their appeal? Two stalwart, 
honest lads, whose very look fills their 
father’s heart with pride; the elder an 
equerry in the train of my Lord of Suffolk, 
and the other an Oxford scholar and priest 
of such promise as to attract the notice of 
the great cardinal, who hath but lately 
been instelled as Primate of York. 

But ere I close my preamble I must warn 
him who readeth upon this page that the 
chief events in my tale took place within a 
few months, and so I will treat but scantly 
of other matters. Much could I have dwelt 
upon my schooldays at Winchester. my 
studies and diversions at Oxford, and my 
encounter in the late King’s reign with those 
twin rogues, Masters Empson and Dudley, 
whom his present Majesty put to death 
some five years ago. 

But abler men than I have written of 
these, and so what follows is but a plain 
story of the last battle between the partisans 
of York and Lancaster, wherein the last 
Plantagenet fell, fighting gallantly for his 
crown; and that the house and line of 
Tudor may long wear that same crown, and 
direct the realm of England, France, and 
Ireland, is the fervent prayer of his Majesty’s 
most humble servant, 


< ROLAND F Knt. 


CHAPTER I.— OF MY GOING TO THE 
COLLEGE OF ST. MARY WINTON. 


I was born in the year 1461 in this self- 
same house of Twyford, in Southampton, 
wherein I now dwell. My father, Sir 
Antony, was away from home at the time, 
serving in the north with the roval party, 
as those of our house have been ever wont 
to do; for I would have it known that our 
family has always been brave, loyal, and 
honourable, even though it can boast of no 
great antiquity. 

Indeed, we have no record beyond one 
Gervoise, an Angevin who came to this land 
in the train of Henry 11., and to whom the 
King made a grant of land in return for 
some yeoman service. Gervoise therewith 
assumed the name of Pré du Rai (the King's 
acre), and this style hath been passed down 
to us. 

My father was knighted by King 
Henry vi. for service in France with my 
Lord of Shrewsbury, and. as I have already 
told, he was at Wakefield in the Queen's 
army at the date of my birth. Often in my 
early boyhood hath he drawn me upon his 
knec and told me how he saw the Duke of 
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York's head hewn from his shoulders and set 
upon the citv gate crowned in scorn with 
paper. With breathless interest. I heard 
him speak of the galloping messengers who 
brought to the victorious Queen the news of 
Mortimer's Cross, and of the fierce fight at 
Towton, which drove brave Margitet oversea 
and set the Earl of March upon the throne. 

But these events are mere names and 
Stories to me, as to you, and only dimly 
can J recall (for I was no more than 
five) the scene at home when my father 
heard that the King—his King—had been 
found in hiding within the county of Lan- 
caster, and taken prisoner to London. How 
he stamped and shook his clenched hands 
in bitter rage, grinding his teeth the while, 
and cursing the whole house of York, 
Edward the King, Richard of Gloucester, and 
George of Clarence, while his retainers stood 
by and beheld him fearfully, none daring 
to speak what time his passion endured. 

Of a truth, his troubles were great, for 
but four months sooner the death of my 
mother (long ere I learned to know the 
fulness of her love) had stricken bitter grief 
into his breast. Tis thou and I, now, 
Roland,” he had said, folding me in his 
arms ; and from that hour he was dearer to 
me than aught else upon God's earth. My 
noble father! It pains me to think that 
only by my weak words can you form any 
picture of him; but many who read here 
will have seen at some or other time a like- 
ness of the mighty Edward of Cressy. To 
no one can I better compare Sir Antony as 
I first learned to know him. Perhaps he 
was of broader frame and more powerful 
than the great King, but, apart from this, 
his resemblance to the pictures I have seen 
was very striking. "The same flowing beard, 
tall figure, and dignified mien had he, and 
the same keen eyes, with heavy brows that 
could bestow cither a glance of courteous 
kindness or a frown of terrific anger. 

For the next four years I saw much of 
him, for the seizure of the King perforce 
laid the Lancastrian cause aside for some 
time, and my father was compellel to ex- 
change his soldier habits for the life of a 
country squire. He was left unmolested by 
King Edward, and applied himself to the 
tillage of his land as though he were sworn 
to wear russet boots and buff jerkin for the 
rest of his days. But I quickly learned 
that he was but waiting and watching for 
some new turn of the wheel; his armour was 
kept bright. his horse, ** Grey Talbot," was 
exercised almost daily, and at times I have 
seen him in the courtyard in the early 
morning whirling his cross-hilted sword lest 
his arm should grow stiff from disuse. 

In these fair years of home life I was for 
ever by his side, and many a useful lesson 
did he teach me—to swim in the winding 
Itchen, and again to play the stream for 
speckled trout ; to ride my pony well nigh 
ere I could walk upon mine own feet, and 
to shoot tiny arrows with long-bow and 
arbalest. 

* And when thou art bigger and stronger, 
Boy Roland.” he would say, f* thou shalt 
learn the noble sport of eg» and buckler 
with thy father’s own brand ; and mayhap 
we will e'en let thee aim and fire Tom 
Wickwaine's hand-gun." 

And meanwhile, as my father was bent 
upon my going to school in Winchester. our 
chaplain attended daily to instruct me in 
the early attainments of a scholar, whereby 
I learned to read with fluency, to write to 
some extent (though I loved not the scrolled 
and flourished capitals), and even to master 
a few phrases in the Latin beyond the re- 
citing of ** Pater Noster." 

Thus it fell out that at the age of nine 
I set off one bright morning in charge of 
Wickwaine for the great city of Winchester, 
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which as vet I had not seen, though it lay 
but two miles from my home. I had been- 
entered as a scholar at the college of Bishop 
Wykeham, and although it was hard to 
keep back my bovish tears at starting, I 
felt much curiosity to see the city and the 
great cathedral whereof I had heard. Mv 
pony ambled merrily along by the side of 
Tom's great horse. and out we passed into 
the highway from Southampton and through 
the village of St. Cross, whence it is but a. 
mile to the southern gate of the city. 

I can recall, as 'twere yesterday. with 
what wonder and delight I viewed the 
crowded High Street as we clattered over 
the rough cobbles, Tom now and again 
drawing rein to ask of some bystander the. 
way to the college; for, from the fact of 
our being in the High Street at all, vou will 
see that we were by many rods out of our 
right way. I remember, too, as we passed 
the Market Cross, seeing a man, in grand 
robes and guarded by soldiers, reading aloud 
to the people from a great scroll. I have 
since bethought me that he must needs 
have been the mavor's beadle or crier. but 
at the time I set him down in my mind as 
the King, or the Lord Bishop at the least. 

But truce to these old-time memories ; I 
have dictated several sheets to my chaplain 
who writeth, and have since torn them in 
pieces, annoved to find how much space I 
was filling with the trifling events of mv 
boyhood at school These things are well 
known to all scholars of Winchester and of 
her great branch at Eton. while to others 
they would be of scant interest ; so I will 
but refer in passing to the grave master and 
the kindly Nostiarius,* beneath. whose care 
I had my lodgment; to the dark-hued 
gown wherein I cut so proud a figure. and 
which I gave. on leaving, to one of the 
queresters.t In my days. too, it was the 
usage (and I doubt not it if still so) tor the 
elder bovs to carrv staves of ground ash, 
wherewith they would shrewdly trounce the 
younger ones ; and, truth to tell, I felt much 
complaint against the practice until such 
time as I, too, was entitle:] to bear a staff 
of mine own. Even now I am minded to 
doubt the wisdom of it, save. perchance, 
that it may indue that spirit of hardness 
and fortitude that should turn a whining 
urchin to a fearless gentleman. 

Well, in the same year that I went to 
school. there eame rumours, vague enough 
and often opposite. of Robin of Redesdale 
and his rising in the shire of Lincoln, and, 
later on, one of the tutors told a scholar 
that the King's person had been semed at 
Olney. 

Mindful of all my father’s reaching: I 
would gladly have rejoiced thereat, but for 
the action of my mates, most of whose 
parents had been for King Edward. 

For nigh upon a year’s space I knew 
nought of what was passing, so rigidly were 
we constrained within our precincts, until 
one September day came my good father. 
clad once more in his dinted armour, and 
attended by Tom Wickwaine, who led Grey 
Talbot. 

Roland. boy." said Sir Antony. folding 
me in his arms. I am come to take fare- 
well of thee. though I trust it may not be 
for long. Great news hath come that my 
Lords of Warwick and Clarence are upo:r 
the Devon coast with their power. I am 
even now upon my way to join them. as, I 
doubt not. is many another Hed Hose 
knight throughout the land. Expect. then, 
to hear soon that the King is on hi: throno 


* The old title of the second master, who lial charge 
of the house scholars. 

f Singing-boys, sons of poor parents, who appear to 
aoe held choral exhibitions on Wykeham’: fouada- 
tion. 


once more, and meantime be obelient to 
thy master and tutors, and give the best 
care to thine exercitations.“ 

It is known to all now how that my 
father's prophecy came true. The Earl of 
March fled oversea, and King Henry came 
from the Tower amid the joyous shouts of 
his adherents; nor did he fail to reward 
to the full measure those who had upheld 
his cause through its darkest hours ; so that 
up to the day of Tewkesbury my father held 
a position of honour in his Majesty's train. 

When the brief triumph was over and 
the Yorkist King had prevailed, Sir Antony 
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expected, and it was but likely, that im- 
prisonment or even death would be his 
fate; but. as I have since learnt, the con- 
queror offered him pardon on the terms 
that he should no more draw sword save 
in his sovereign's service. Had my father 
known of the cruel death of Prince Edward, 
he would, I am certain, have rejected the 
offer with scorn, and mayhap have lost his 
head to no purpose. But his knightly word 
was given, and even when he heard of 
King Henry's strange death in the Tower 
he could no more than lament the impotence 
of his fury. 
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For four years he bided in his house at 
Twyford, engaging himself much as I have 
told earlier, save that he no longer prac- 
tised his swordplay—hawking and fishing, 
farming his estate, and directing the sports 
and pastimes of his villagers, all of whom 
paid him an homage they would have 
rendered to no other man. 

And this brings me to the time when, at 
fifteen years of age, I came away from 
Winchester to pass a few weeks at home 
before repairing to the New College at 
Oxford. 

(To be continued.) 
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Wess are you going for your vacation, 
Louis ? " 

Frank Williston turned toward the only 
boy of the group who had not volunteered 
to tell all about his proposed plans for 
having a good time during the summer holi- 
days. 
" Yes, Louis, tell us about it," imme- 
diately chimed in several of the youthful 
voices. Where are you going? 

Louis Pendleton leaned over the top rail 
of the fence and gazed hard at the bright 
green of the park. Then, controlling him- 
self, he replied, with an attempt to seem 
indifferent : 

“ Oh, I'm not going anywhere. I'm not 
going to have any vacation!“ 

There was a chorus of “ Ohs!"' and 
“ Ahs!” which indicated the sceptical con- 
dition of the minds of the speakers. 

"Since when did Louis become such a 
bookworm that he couldn't take a vaca- 
tion ? " asked Frank, in a tcasing voice. 

* Turn him around, boys, so I can study 
him," added Harold Bainbridge. ‘ He 
might do for a Barnum show. Has he lost 
his grip on life, or has he fallen in love?“ 

Louis smiled desperately at these sallies, 
for, after all, they did not affect him nearly 
so much as the reality. He knew that his 
school companions were chaffing him and 
did not realise that he was in earnest—in 
dead earnest. 

" Where will you conduct your summer 
studies, Louis ? " asked Warren Pitt, touch- 
ing him lightly on the arm, and looking 
beseechingly up into his eyes. Please 
tell me of this famous summer school, for I 
may become a candidate for admission to it.” 

There was another round of laughter at 
Louis' expense. 

"I didn't say that I should study," 
Louis answered with a little vehemence. 
"I said I wasn't going to take any vaca- 
tion." | 

And not going anywhere," added a voice 
from the group. 

„Well, Pm not, except home. Yes, Il 
take that back. I am going away, and to 
a good many places. Ill probably see more 
of life of a certain kind than any of you. 
Til probably wander around and cover more 
ground—or water than any of you——" 

" And yet he won't go anywhere, and 
won't take any vacation," interrupted 
Warren, with a smile. Louis, I fear you 
prevaricate at times!” 

In spite of his position, and the depression 
of his feelings, Louis Pendleton lauzhed at 
the expression in the eyes of the speaker. 

„Oh. come now, you understand what I 


THE MYSTERIOUS BEACON 
THE ADVENTURES OF FOUR BOYS 


By GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 
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mean!” he said finally. “I’m going home, 
and then I'm going to work for a living all 
summer." 


LIGHT. 
IN LABRADOR. 


heavily the past year—two schooners and 
one sloop by storm and fire—and I do not 
feel that I should loaf this summer. So 


Frank was tossed over on the deck."'— See Chapter III. 


He looked defiantly at the group of faces 
around him. Then, in a low voice, he con- 
tinued: The fact is, father bas lost 


oruise.“ 


„ 


Tm going to ship before the mast with 
father, and sail north with him on the next 
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These words had a sobering effect on the 
boys. They realised by the speaker's 
serious face that it was not a laughing 
matter with him. No one spoke, and Louis 
continued his story. 
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“Hear him talk! Think he'd been 
brought up on the sea! A regular salt! 
Just repeat those words again! 

“Huh! What's the good of his putting 
on airs 2" said Warren. ‘I was once on a 
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Arcadian Pictures,—r. ‘‘ Politeness brings its own reward.“ 
(Drawn for the ** Boy's Own Paper by H. WALKER.) 


* Father, you know, has run ships in the 
coasting trade for years," he went on slowly. 
He is a good captain, but he has not been 
to sea in late yegrs. Mother and I hoped 
he would never have to go again on a long 
cruise. But the loss of his schooners last 
winter and this spring has crippled him. 
Then, too, trade is dull, and he has decided 
that he cannot afford to run his last ship 
under another captain and crew. So I'm 
to go with him as companion, cabin-boy, 
common sailor, and first mate. We'll save 
just so much by doing the work ourselves." 

In the pause which followed Louis dropped 
his eyes ; but Frank Williston said abruptly : 
* But you haven't told us yet where you 
are going." 

„No, and it wouldn't make much differ- 
ence. But if you wish to know, it will be 
to Newfoundland, and from there to 
Labrador. Father has a cargo to take up 
there, and he expects to load down with a 
good return cargo. That i: all.” 

“ That is all?“ queried one of the boys. 
“That is all? Newfoundland Labrador 


What more could any boy want for one. 


summer's vacation? Say, Louis, doesn't 
your father want another able seaman? If 
80, recommend me.“ 

And if he wants a second mate, I'm a 
candidate," interrupted Warren. 

“And Ill go as cook or cabin-boy,” 
responded Harold. ' 

These words cheered Louis, so that he 
replied quickly: Oh, well, I'll engage all 
of you on the spot.“ 

There was a general clapping of the hands. 

" Agreed! Agreed! We'll hold you to 
your bargain." 

* But how about the wages? 

“We don't want any. Take us along 
for our grub and bed. We'll work enough 
to pay for them." 

“What could you do on shipboard ? 
How many of you know a jib from a topsail, 
or a spanker from a bowsprit ? " 


cat-boat, and we capsized, and nobody on 
board knew we had a centre-board until I 
discovered it sticking up in the air. What 
I don't know about cat-boats and ships 
couldn't be held in Louis' head." 
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sail was like. I asked Louis once, and he 
said that salt-water seamen didn't con. 
descend to such things. Now listen to him 
talking about going to sea on a ship as first 
mate and able seaman ! ” 

The boys joined in a chorus of groans, 
intended to indicate the supposed state of 
their minds at such incredulous tales. 
Louis listened to them in silence, and when 
they had recovered from their emotions he 
said : 

I'll miss all of vou many times, for the 
cruise will be a lonely one." 

' Miss us? Indeed you won't miss us if 
we go along! Everyone of us will remind 
vou of our presence every hour of the day 
I thought you knew us better, Louis. Have 
you forgotten the hazing we gave you when 
you first dared to appear at old Sheffield. 
or the ducking we gave you under the town 
pump, two winters ago? 

But you are not going with me," Louis 
protested. ‘* You've already arranged your 
holidays, and 2 

Didn't you engage us?" demanded 
Frank, interrupting the speaker. Then 
you must stand by your bargain." 

Louis laughed at this remark, but an- 
awered: All right! I'll speak for mv 
father. and engage you as able seamen ani 
cabin-boys, if you can go. But I guess 
some of your fathers and mothers will put 
down a foot.“ 

Then we'll run away and enlist in the 
Service." 

* No, that isn't a part of the bargain,” 
Louis replied, shaking his head. Father 
would never take a runaway or stowaway 
to sea with him, if he could help it.” 

But he couldn't help it if you smuggled 
us aboard,” added one of the foremost ot 
the boys eagerly. 

** Yes, he would know it, for I wouldn't 
smuggle you aboard. I'd turn you over to 
the law officers in the harbour, and let them 
deal with you." 

Traitor! Miscreant! Hit him!” 
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„Which reminds me," added Frank. 
that I was brought up near the sea, and 
as a youngster I went out sailing in a skiff 
which had a spritsail. Since then I've 
never found a fellow who knew what a sprit- 


This and similar remarks drowned all 
efforts of Louis to speak further. "There 
was a futile attempt to seize him; but the 
little scrimmage ended in a general rough- 
and-tumble struggle, in which everyone 
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tried to throw everybody else. When they 
finally pulled themselves together, Frank 
Williston, as the spokesman of the crowd, 
said soberly : 

“ But, honest now, Louis, I’m thinking 
of going with you, if your father would take 
me along. I'd pay for my board, and do 
dirty work around deck with you. Pd 
enjoy the trip more than anything else. 1 
know I can get my father's permission." 

Louis turned toward the speaker, and 
there was a new eagerness in his voice as 
he said: “ Are you in earnest, Frank ? If 
you could only go, we'd certainly have 
fine times together. I think it would be a 
summer of work and pleasure for both of 
us.“ 

** But include me in it too, Louis," inter- 
rupted Warren. I mean it too, when I 
say that I want to sail with you on this 
cruise. My plans for the summer are not 
all made, and I can break them. Don't 
turn me down. I'll go the same as Frank 
—pay my way and work too." 

I should like to include all of you," 
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Louis answered, with a little break in his 
voice. What better fun could there be 
for me than to have you all with me on this 
long cruise! But Pm afraid that some- 
thing will d 

'" Nonsense! Don't be afraid of any- 
thing!“ replied Harold. I'm going any- 
how. Ishan't wait for a second invitation. 
You asked all of us, and I’ve accepted. TIl 
write home to-morrow and tell my folks 
that I’m going." 

And have the governor down on the 
next train to carry you away home," said 
Warren, with a good-natured wink. 

No attention was paid to this sally, for 
the serious t of the meeting had been 
reached. What had been begun in jest 
promised to prove a far more serious matter 
than any had i ined. Vacation plans 
and anticipations were suddenly merged into 
one dream. Each boy imagined that he 
could already feel the cooling breezes of the 
ocean wafted to him off the coast of Labra- 
dor. There were visions of long days and 
moonlight nights on the northern sea. 
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Possible adventures in storms or with whales 
and icebergs loomed up on their boyish 
horizon. When they finally walked away 
together, with arms locked into arms, they 
were deep in the mysteries of planning a 
cruise the like of which no four boys had 
ever attempted before. 

The most astonished of the group was 
Louis Pendleton. Even when they had 
made him understand the seriousness of 
their intentions, he could not believe but 
that something would come up to baulk their 
plans. There was no harm in weaving 
possible adventures and pleasant experi- 
ences ; but he felt that they would never 
be realised. Still, he was pleased by their 
talk, and, when they separated for the 
night, he was in nearly as happy and jubilant 
a state of mind as they. His despondency 
had suddenly left him. He was once more 
the eager schoolboy, searching for pleasure 
and sport between the hours of study, 
hoping for the best, and planning for some- 
thing hehe and happier for the future. 

( To be continued.) 


ROVING ROYSTON : 


A STORY OF PRESENT-DAY ADVENTURE IN ENGLAND. 


By WALTER M. GALLICHAN, 


Author of “ Tales from the Western Moors,” “Fishing and Travel in Spain,” ete. 


SUPPOSE we are a rather peculiar family. 


People call us ‘‘ the eccentric Roy- 
stons.” We are all fond of adventure and 
wandering. My father, John Royston, spent 
nearly forty years of his life in travelling 
in unexplored regions of South America 
and Africa. One of my uncles is a well- 
known Alpine climber, and another of my 
father’s brothers has roamed in search of 
sport in many wild and remote quarters 
of the globe. This restlessness and craving 
for outdoor life may have been inherited 
from my grandmother, a gipsy beauty, 
whose miniature portrait stands upon my 
desk as I write. Cornelia Royston was a 
daughter of the famous Romany family of 
the Bucklands ; and at the age of nineteen 
she married my grandíather, the squire of 


CHAPTER I.—I SET FORTH. 


Helmingham Manor, and a Justice of the 
Peace for the county of Bucks. 

At the time when my story begins I was 
seventeen, and I had just left Marlborough 
College. Having the fortune to be born 
into a wealthy family, my schooldays were 
prolonged, and on leaving college I was 
allowed to take my time in the choice of 
a profession. A position with the prospect 
of a partnership was offered me in the large 
shipowning business of Messrs. Malcolm 
& Company, of Liverpool, the head of the 
firm being an old friend of my father's. But 
my bent was not towards a commercial 
career. I yearned for a more adventurous 
life, and the idea of sitting in an office, 
surrounded by files and ledgers, was any- 
thing but attractive to a lad of my roving 
nature ; in fact, I wished to follow a robust, 
outdoor occupation, and to “ rough it," 
as my father had done, in wild parts of the 
earth. Sometimes, when my father related 
the perils and excitements of ivory-hunting 
in Africa, I was possessed with a longing 
to set out at once for the Cape, and to take 
my chance as a hunter of elephants. But 
this scheme was not approved by my father, 
who wished to keep me nearer at home, 
as I was his only child and the heir to the 
large estate. 

" However," said he, this wandering 
mood will not be thwarted. It's a family 
instinct to travel, and travel you shall for 
& while. No doubt you will settle down 
when you've had your scamper. Now, I 
have always regretted that I didn't explore 
my own country in my youth before cross- 
ing the seas to foreign lands. It is true 
that I have rowed the whole length of the 
Thames from Cricklade to London, climbed 
the Grampians, seen the Pass of Glencoe, 
shot grouse in Yorkshire, and been out 
after wildfowl in the Lincolnshire fens. 
Still, there are many parts of the kingdom 
that I have not visited, such as the New 
Forest, Salisbury Plain, Dartmoor, the 
mountains of North Wales, and the English 
Lakes." 

But there is not much adventure to 
be had in England," I said. 


That depends on what you mean by ad- 
venture, my lad. Of course there are no dan- 
oe wild beasts and ferocious savages in 

erbyshire, and no brigands in the valleys 
of Snowdonia. But you make a 5 
if you suppose that there is no adventure 
and romance to be enjoyed in our little 
island. One of the jolliest times I ever 
had was when I tramped from London to 
Middlesborough, and hobnobbed with queer 
folk on the road, and ate bread and cheese 
under hedgerows, and took a turn with 
haymakers, and camped with gipsies, and 
fraternised with vagrants. I wanted to 
view life from a vagabond's point of view, 
and I did it, and enjoyed it thoroughly. 
It was a discipline to be hard up, and foot- 
sore, and hungry, and to face all sorts of 
weather. Besides, I learned a lot of natural 
history, and picked up all sorts of informa- 
tion from gamekeepers, labourers, tinkers, 
travelling showmen, and other country- 
side characters. It was a part of my 
education. I purposely started with only 
a few shillings in my pocket, and I was a 
month on the road.” 

But how did you manage?“ I asked. 

sed my wits, boy. It’s too long a 
story to tell you. Take a ten-pound note 
and go and wander where your fancy takes 
you. Lads born with silver spoons in their 
mouths ought to know something of priva- 
tion and poverty, and be forced to do hard, 
rough work. It’s good for their health 
and their morals, and it’s education, too. 
Go and see England and find adventure on 
the road. A strong fellow with a sound 
brain can always get his bread. And an 
imaginative man can always find romance 
everywhere. Now, here’s ten pounds. Go 
and get experience, and keep notes of all 
that you see and hear.” f 

“So I will!" I cried. It's just what 
I would like to do, father, and I'm very 
glad that you have proposed this plan. I'll 
start to-morrow morning." 

Very well,” said my father, smiling at 
my enthusiasm. — . 

That night I slept but lightly. The 
spirit of adventure was upon me, and my 
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desire to wander increased now that the 
opportunity offered itselt. At the first peep 
of day I jumped from my bed, threw open 
the window and thrust my head out into 
the cool, odorous air of the spring morning. 
It was mild, the middle of April, and the 
larches in the park were in their fresh, 
soft green. Rooks were up and cawing 
above the elms, and pheasant wandered in 
the dewy grass by a covert of hazel, where 
primroses sprinkled the brown carpeting 
of déad leaves. 

I longed to be on the road without delay, 
and I hurried over a few preparations for 
my journey, putting on my oldest suit of 
tweed, a stout pair of boots, and a cloth cap. 
In a waterproof satchel I placed a few 
necessaries, a drinking-horn, a compass. 
8 few maps which my father had given to 
me, a change of underwear, and sundry 
other articles. 

My father, who has al vaxs been an early 
riser, was down at six o'clock, just as I had 
finished the breakfast which the house- 
keeper had spread for me. 

'* Good-bye, and good luck, and plenty 
of adventure," said my father, grasping 
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my hand. Do nothing to be ashamed of, 
my lad, keep a civil tongue in your mouth, 
use your eyes and ears, and laugh at mis- 
fortune. Hold your own, respect yourself, 
and show a kindness wherever you can. 
There, that's my parting advice, and now 
be off with you, and I hope you'll meet 


with plenty of adventures, and let me 
know how you are getting on." 

I set otf down the avenue at a sharp 
pace. At the lodge I turned around and 
saw my dear father watching me from the 
terrace. He waved his hand, and I returned 
the farewell signal by tlourishing my cap. 


(To be continued.) 
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„Ves, I'm glad I hatched when I did, or I should have missed that.“ 
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BYROPE'S BIOGRAPHY: 
A SCHOOL STORY. 


Bv JOHN LEA, 


Author of “The Raven's Riddle," Sirinton's Open Secret,” “Kendal's Discipline,” etc. 


T generous and learned gentleman who 
by his indefatigable labours in literary 
rescarch had won the admiration and 
-confidence of the reading world, was re- 
sponsible for the biographical fever which, 
on one occasion, pervaded every lower 
class-room in Martin Rutherford College. 
He came to us with exalted recommenda- 
tions, and was welcomed with an applause 
that threatened to crack the roof-beams 
of our lecture-hall. Not that we had any 
particular acquaintance with his works 
or appreciation of his abilities, but Martin 
Rutherford was nothing if not hospitable. 
He came to lecture on the significance, 
the utility, and the science of biography ; 
and he certainly pointed out one or two 
features in this class of literature that even 
our sixth-form magnates had—on their 
own confession—hitherto failed to observe. 
We learned that there is no study more 
calculated to expand the mind, more likely 
to awaken tolerance for the weaknesses of 
others, or better adapted to secure that 
mental cultivation from which will spring 
an understanding of trial and triumph in 
their endless variations, eto. Extend 
your subjects for biography over all classes 
of the world’s workers,” concluded our 


CHAPTER I. 


lecturer, ‘‘ and, by a study of their circum- 


stances and their labours, their rebuffs 
and their advances, you will be able to 
form a juster estimate of your own.” 

It was first-class, and the applause 
expressive of our gratitude to the orator 
would have completed any ruin which our 
welcome might have begun. 

But sound and satisfactory as a moral 
may be, it is often sadly burlesqued in 
application ; and had the lecturer remained 
at Martin Rutherford, his heart would 
have ached on witnessing the use made of 
his splendid maxims. As it was, he went 
away with the firm conviction that he had 
done more to raise the moral and intellectual 
standard of the school than the headmaster 
had accomplished through all his term of 
office. 

So far as the upper classes were concerned, 
the famous lecture, after receiving a few 
penetrating comments, was allowed to 
drop into the limbo of forgotten events. 
But the lower classes were more tenacious, 
having discovered in the worthy gentleman’s 
discourse hints which they might turn to 

rsonal advantage. Hence the sorrows of 

yrope; his sleepless nights; his mental 
agitations; his temporary decline in scho- 


lastic prestige, and—the story we have 
to tell. 

The first indication of the epidemic 
may be traced in a rising demand for 
copybooks. Then a mysterious desire 
was declared for details of your per- 
sonal history, even by fellows with 
whom you were not particularly 
chummy. The bolder spirits, with 
pencil and paper in hand, demanded 
interviews of their '' subjects" as a 
more convenient means of obtaining 
information ; while cases were even to 
be met with in which this demand was 
mutual and simultaneous. Whereupon 
the parties sat down to give informa- 
tion and take notes alternately. It 
was impossible that such arrangements 

could long remain harmonious. 

„ take it,” said Mole, a lanky, sallow- 
faced youth, somewhere between the ages 
of fourteen and forty-one, to chubby” 
Webster of the third form, *' that this habit 
of yours of acquiring the * fat of the land,' 
so to speak, is due to a certain fondness for 
the milder forms of exercise. At least, 
I take it so.” 

At such an inference ‘“‘ chubby " Webster 
was justly wroth, but, controlling a desire 
to administer physical retribution, he hit 
back with the bludgeon of sarcasm. 

And I suppose, old Mole," said he, 
* that this habit of yours of taking things 
is due to the fact that you can't get 'em 
without, and have to go sneaking round 
when nobody's looking? 

Mr. Mole made a mental note of this 
retort, and in his bands chubby Webster's 
biography developed itself into a libel of the 
most scathing character. The subject’s”’ 
resentment was too apparent to pass un- 
noticed, and the many Moles at Martin 
Rutherford suddenly awoke to the know- 
ledge that a new weapon of defence and 
retaliation had been unexpectedly placed 
in their hands. It became quite a common 
thing to overawe some refractory youth 


with the threat to publish his biography, 
and if the threatener were known to possess 
any powers of vituperation the menace was 
generally effective. 

But there was another grade of literary 
aspirants who looked down upon the Moles. 
They had a loftier conception of the subject 
and prosecuted their studies on less un- 
dignitied lines. Like the Thugs of India, 
they attached themselves to your person 
without betraying any sinister motive. 
You met them in unexpected places; they 
declared an interest in your pursuits which 
was highly flattering. and managed to 
acquire a fair knowledge of your antecedents 
without giving offence or arousing suspicion. 
But even among these literary detectives 
there were one or two lacking the skill which 
was necessary to conceal their object. 
Kilburn was one of these, and will do as a 
representative of his class. 

He was a small, hook-nosed, dark-eyed 
boy, who, like the guinea-pigs, would never 
cross an open space if he could reach the 
other side by hugging some sheltering wall. 
This may have been due to shortness of 
sight, but it was generally put down to a 
desire of obtaining his ends by crooked 
means, and with as much concealment as 
possible. The biographical fever seized 
on him with considerable virulence, and was 
distinguished by a loftiness of subject which 
no one would have suspected him of choosing. 
He set himself the task of immortalising 
Aylmer, his house captain and fag-master. 

For some time the great man was uncon- 
scicus of the honour in store for him, and 
it was only by degrees that he became 
aware of his embarrassing situation. One 
day, on hurrying back to his study for 
something he had left behind when starting 
for the cricket-field, he encountered Kilburn 
as hurriedly quitting it. 

** Hullo, youngster!” he cried, ‘‘ were 
you looking for me?" The fag blinked 
mutely for a moment, his flat cheeks a 
shade sallower than usual. and finally blurted 
out: It doesn’t matter, thanks, Aylmer. 
I didn’t know you had started out.” 

What did you want?” asked Aylmer, 
planting one foot against the wall under 
the shadow of which Kilburn was about to 
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glide away, and effectually checking his 
departure. The guinea-pig squeaked in- 
coherently, with a faint smile, and then 
replied : 

" [ wanted you, Aylmer, please." 

** What for ?" said the Captair. 

** To know if you wanted me." 

The Captain expressed his disgust in 
a kind of short beck and disappeared into 
the study, while Kilburn melted from sight 
round the corner of the corridor with one 
shoulder polishing the wall. 

Unfortunately for Aylmer’s peace of mind, 
this encounter with his fag was repeated 
under varying phases several times during 
the next few days. He seemed to haunt 
the study at unnecessary times; he was 
caught peeping from behind odd corners on 
more than one occasion; until Avlmer, who 
was not of a suspicious nature, became 
conscious of a creepy feeling. 

The crisis was reached one morning when 
Aylmer was enjoying a refreshing dip at the 
pool.“ This was a quiet spot too far 
from the school to be much frequented by 
the boys, and on this particular occasion 
Aylmer had it entirely to himself. There 
was not even an indication that he was likely 
to be joined by any of the other fellows, and 
as he wished for a little quiet practice the 
solitude was rather welcome than otherwise. 
But what was his astonishment, on rising 
from the third plunge. to see Kilburn sitting 
beside his heap of clothes on«the river-bank. 
He greeted the apparition with a grunt of 
impatience, and struck out 
resolutely for terra firma. 

Look here, young un,“ said 
he, striding up the bank,. I 
have had enough of this ! What 
are you dogging me for?“ 

Kilburn repudiated the inten- 
tion of dogging,” but was not 
listened to. There's no neces- 
sity to mount guard over my 
togs," went on the irate senior, 
and there is nothing in the 
pockets belonging to you." 

As though to confirm this 
statement, but in reality as 
a delicate means of satisfying 
himself that they had not 
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already been plundered, he began shaking 
their contents on to the grass. Kilburn 
watched with an eagerness calculated to 
give colour to the Captain’s suspicions. 
But nothing was missing, and the in- 
voluntary start that the small boy gave 
as a bulky pocket-book trundled along 
the ground passed unobserved. With an 
officiousness, however, that he could not 
control, Kilburn picked this pocket-book 
up and placed it nearer to the little 
pile formed by the other articles. What 
would he not have given to be able to 
retainit? It was the very thing for which 
he had undertaken this venture, and if 
Aylmer would have only swum to a greater 
distance, beyond a screen of willows, he 
(Kilburn) might have acquired some in- 
teresting biographical details. As it was, 
he resigned the treasure when in his very 
grasp, and listened with grief to Aylmer's 
rebuke. 

** Understand, voung un, once for all," 
said the Captain. that I won't have you 
tracking me down like a little sleuthhound. 
So just be off, and don't let me see you till 
I want you." 

He turned his back and began dressing, 
while the little sleuthhound" went away 
with his tail between hi« legs. His spirits 
were depressed ; his ambition was wounded. 
The former recovered in good time, but the 
latter never did, and Aylmer's biography 
is vet to be written. 

Now for Byrope and his story. 


To is little doubt that the coming 
Rugby season will be one of the most 
important and interesting on record. 

From our kinsmen in far- away New 
Zealand we are welcoming a team of players. 
The game has so grown in that colony that 
the New Zealanders are certain to prove 
very tough customers to our best teams. 
Their records show this, as the British 
team which a couple of seasons back were 
touring in Australasia were unable to defeat 
them, and in their annual matches with 
Australia the New Zealanders have been 
almost always victorious. 

It is more than probable that, like the 
visit of the Australian cricketers, the advent 
of the New Zealand football players will 
both excite great interest in the Rugby 
game at home and improve our own play. 
A carefully worked-out itinerary has been 
arranged for the visitors to save them as 
much unnecessary travelling as possible, 
and in addition to four international matches 
against England, Scotland, Wales, and 
Treland, most of the chief football centres 
will be visited. 

It. is rumoured that the New Zealanders 
will adhere to the old system of playing 
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three three-quarter backs, in which case it 
will be especially interesting to see whether 
they will be able to cope successfully against 
the four players it is now usual to place in 
that position in England. 

It may not be within the recollection of 
many of the readers of the B. O. P.“ that 
this is not the first occasion on which a 
team from New Zealand has visited us, as 
some fifteen years ago a team came from 
that colony and played not less than seventy- 
four matches in the British Isles. Among 
the players were several Maories, and the 
team all round was a strong one, and went 
home only losing twenty out of the seventy 
odd matches played. Since that day 
football in New Zealand has spread apace, 
and as the present team will have an adequate 
number of reserves in case of accident, we 
fully expect that they will be the losers in 
but few of their engagements. 

The way the game has spread in different 
parts of the Empire is in no way better 
evidenced than by the frequent tours now 
in fashion. Hardly a season goes by without 
our either sending a team abroad or receiving 
a similar visit. 

For season 1906-7, we understand, negotia- 


tions are already in hand for a visit of a 
South African team. No less than three 
English Rugby teams have toured in 
South Africa, and the South African foot- 
ballers now feel that it is their turn to send 
a team home. 

All this touring seems strange to players 
of the old school, to whom a journey to 
play at Oxford or Cambridge was about the 
farthest outing they engaged in during a 
season. In fact, the t south-country 
club to visit Scotland was not until 1877, 
when the now defunct Military College at ' 
Oxford journeyed to Scotland; and it was 
not until the following year that a Scotch 
club came south to play, when the Glasgow 
Academicals met Blackheath on the once 
famous Richardson's field, now for many 
years built over. 

It is much to be hoped that the visit of 
the New Zealanders will tend to improve 
our combination. This has been the weak 
spot in the English International fifteens 
for some seasons past, and to this the 
disappointing results of Englishmen in 
their recent International engagements 
have been largely due. Everyone would be 
glad to see England regain possession of the 
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Rugby Football. — Full back, with a good punt, finds touch.“ 
(Drawn by S. T. DaDD.) 


Caleutta Cup, which we have now not held 
for some years. There is often a misunder- 
standing about this trophy, as it is not 
derum d understood that it can only be 

eld by England or Scotland. The origin 
of the p] was as follows : 

The old Calcutta Club, which was largely 
composed of old public-school players, 
after a flourishing existence of some years, 
disbanded in 1878 owing to so many of its 


members taking up the then newly intro- 
duced game o lo. The Calcutta Club 
on disbanding found itself embarrassed 


with a considerable balance at its banker's, 
and as it had always been a very loyal 
adherent to the Rugby Union, its members 
decided to devote the funds, some 60l. in 
amount, to furnish a trophy to be annuall 
handed to the winning side after the Engl ish 
and Scotch match. 

A handsome cup of Indian workmanship 
was designed and presented to the Rugby 
Union at an International dinner at Man- 
chester in 1878 by Mr. G. A. J. Rothney, 
who had all along been one of the moving 
spirits of the Calcutta Football Club, on 

e understanding that the trophy should be 
called the Calcutta Cup, and held annually by 
England or Scotland on the conditions named. 

Coming to more recent events, it will be 
well for players to bear in mind that there 
have been alterations in the scoring rules, 
which have received the sanction of the 
International Board, since last season, and 
now read : 

A try equals three points; a goal from 
a try (in which case the try shall not count), 
five points; a dropped goal, four points; 
a mark goal and a penalty goal, three points ; 
the field goal being abolished." 

At the commencement of last season all 
footballers were deploring the resignation 
of the Hon. Sec., Mr. G. R. Hill, who had 
laboured so long and faithfully in the service 
of the game.  Happily, a very worthy 
successor has been found in the person oi 
Mr. P. Coles, and, thanks to the old secre- 
tarys kindly initiating the latter gentle- 
man into his secretarial and other duties, 
the change of officers has been effected with 
satisfactory resulta. 

Mr. Hill, we are glad to say, was unani- 
mously elected to be President of the 
Rugby Union as some expression of the 
Rugby world's appreciation for his large- 
hearted and long services to the Union. 

It is somewhat early in the day to con- 
jecture as to International matches and 

layers, but we already know that the 
English team will suffer a serious loss in 
the departure of their a la half-back, 
Mr. W. V. Butcher, who has accepted an 
important ition in India. Mr. Butcher, 
who was educated at the Carlisle Grammar 
School, has played in seven Internationa! 
matches without a miss, and has always 
rendered yeoman service. 

Cambridge also will sustain a great loss 
in the departure of their captain, H. Main- 
price, who has finished his academic career. 
An excellent and fearless player. he has done 
excellent service for his university. As 
will be remer ered, he had very bad luck 
in being unable to play in the English 
team after having been selected, owing to 
an injury, and, more recently, up to the 
eleventh hour he was one of the players 
most likely to take part in the Inter-Uni- 
versity cricket match. The duties of 
captaincy of the Light Blue team will, we 
understand, devolve on L. M. McLeod, 
who will have the assistance of a younger 
brother from Fettes on the three-quarter line. 

Oxford will miss the advice and general- 
ship of V. H. Cartwright, who, during the 

t four years, has been such an important 
actor in their team. The maiority, how- 
ever, of last year’s side will be available. 
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The Inter-University match, which is 
one of the most popular fixtures of the 
season, will be plaved as usual at the Queen’s 
Club, the date being Tuesday, December 12. 
The dates of the other chief Rugby matches 
are as follows: South v. West of England, 
at Bristol, November 22; England v. New 
Zealand, December 2; North v. South, at 
Birkenhead, December 16; England v. 
Wales, in England, January 13; England v. 
Ireland, at Leicester, February 10; England 
v. Scotland, at Edinburgh, March 17. 

A particularly interesting fixture, in 
addition to the above, will be the match, 
England against all France, which has been 
arranged to take place some time in April. 
The Rugby game has so firmly taken root 
in the French capital that there is every 
anticipation that in a few years' time our 
French friends will be able to put a very 
formidable team in the field, though at 
present we hardly think they will prove 
to be sufficiently strong to contest with 
much likelihood of success against our 
country men. 

For the County Championship Durham 
appear to have a fair chance of retaining the 
title, but Middlesex, Devon, and Kent are 
not unlikely winners. 
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In club football, Blackheath and Rich- 
mond promise to be strong sides, though 
the latter will miss their able and energetic 
captain, F. Stout, who has accepted a 
responsible position in Egypt. 

In Nottingham, a centre of the Associa- 
tion game, a flourishing Rugby club now 
exists, largely due to the energy of the old 
Blue, V. H. Cartwright. In Norwich also 
the game has been revived, and the club, 
which dates back to the early seventies, 
resuscitated. 

Devonport Albion and Leicester are both 
sure to be strong—a fact largely due to their 
admirable organisation and management. 

We cannot close this short review without 
mention of the loss the whole Rugby world 
has sustained by the death of Mr. G. C. 
Lindsay. Educated in the grammar of the 
game at Loretto, Mr. Lindsay never dimi. 
nished in his affection for his old school. 
As captain of Oxford and a brilliant Scotch 
International, his playing days will not 
readily be forgotten, while more recently 
his capable articles on the game he loved 
were widely read. Most unassuming in 
manner and scrupulously fair in his valued 
newspaper criticisms, he leaves a gap that it 
will be hard to fill. 
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ORTUNATELY man is seldom content with 
his surroundings. but is ever eagerly 
seeking for new worlds, alike of science 
and invention, to conquer. One of the 
most fascinating endeavours of recent 
times is that for the conquest of a?rial flight. 
As far as we know, Cavalho was the first 
to attempt to rise by the inflation of bla: lers, 
but the brothers Montgolfier were the more 
successful with their fire-balloons. "The late 
Rev. J. M. Bacon (a B. O. P.“ writer, by the 
way) and others have carried on the trials 
down to the latest successful attempts of 
M. Santos Dumont of France and Messrs. 
Spencer Brothers of London. 


HOW 


IT SAIL. 


AND 
ALFRED PEARSE. 


As I had invented, many years ago, an 
aérial cruiser similar to, but distinct from, 
either of the above, containing methods 
for obviating the use of ballast and also 
ensuring the cruiser answering its helm more 
readily, our ever-alert editor asked me to 
describe how to make an airship, not only to 
amuse but also to interest you, and perhaps 
bring forth some latent idea that may cause 
successful aérial flight to become an accom- 
piished fact without the aid of gas bag or 
envelope, which is the first requisite for 
making the ** B.O.P." airship. 

As silk and balloon fabric would be un- 
suitable for so small an airship as ours, 
on account of their weight, I should advise 
you to purchase a light goldbeater's skin 
balloon (fig. 1) from Messrs. C. G. Spencer & 
Sons, of Highbury Grove, London, who 
manufacture them the right size for this 
working model. They are 6 ft. in length 
and 6 ft. in circumference at the widest 
part. They are made of many separate 
skins, caused to adhere perfectly in the 
process of manufacture, so that no seams 
are visible, and they are capable of retaining 
hydrogen or coal gas. 

A balloon of the size mentioned will 
raise itself and 31 oz. when filled with the 
ordinary gas supplied to most houses, and 
the diagrams will give you the sizes of 
various parts which, when fitted, will be 
under this weight rather than above it, 
for it is easy to add a little ballast to have 
perfect equilibrium. 

To inflate the balloon, put one end of a 
piece of tubing in the aperture a (fig. 1) 
and fit the other end over a gas jet ; bind 
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each tight to prevent gas escaping. It 
will be safest to have the balloon outside 
a window, and the tubing to pass from it 
to the gas jet, in case a light should be 
brought near it. The cther requisites 
are an ordinary cane, that bad boys feel 
Occasionally, a steel spring, pinion of 6, 
cog-wheel, aluminium or magnalium fan, 
rudder, tin, etc. 

Take the cane first (fig. 2). The strip 
DAC is 25 in. in length and p B c 25} in. 
Plane or split the cane down to = in. in thick- 
ness and ] in. wide, then bind together at 
D with waxed thread and put a small screw- 
eye, I, to attach the rudder to. At c a 
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1 or $ in. of small- bore metal tube, 5, should 
be placed between the canes for the pinion- 
spindle to revolve in. Bind it securely, as D. 
2 is a small hook to hold the rudder guide 
string; 3 the position of the driving 
apparatus; a the position of front supports, 
and E is a screw-eye to fix thin twine to, to 
prevent the machine flying away when you 
start it. 

Those readers who have a lathe and 
proper tools can turn the pinion (fig 3) 
themselves, but those who have not should 
have it made of hard steel, 1 in. in dia- 
meter, turned down to j; in. at pinion- 
spindle, and 8 in. long, including pinion 
itself, a, of 6, ie. six leaves or flanges, 
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the shoulders, etc., to be exact propor- 
tions to fig. 3. The length between 8 and 
9 is 1? in. b is a brass cap or leaden shot 
to be fixel on the end of spindle when 
it is in its final position to ensure correct 
running. 

The driving or cog-wheel is 1} in. in 
diameter, barely Iz in. thick, with 198 teeth 
(fig. 4). This will give 33 revolutions of 
the fan (fig. 12) to one of the wheel when 
running in conjunction with the pinion. 
On the winding side of the cog-wheel fit 
a ratchet, 10, on the arbor, A B (fig. 5), and 
a click or catch, II. on to wheel spoke and a 
thin spring wire, 12, to press it into position, 
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fixed securely at 13, and passed through 
& loop, 14, on side of wheel round to click. 
A is square end for key to wind. Keep the 
key as small as possible. 

The mainspring, 17 (fig. 5), should be 
4 in. wide and 50 in. in length. Fix the 
centre end of the coil to a small hook 
riveted on the cog-wheel arbor, 4 B, between 
the plate, 15, and the side of tin case or 
frame, shown in this side section, which 
also explains the positions of ratchet, 10, 
cog-wheel, 18, plate, 15, mainspring, 17. 
a, b, c, d are angle corners of the tin 
Írame for holding the driving apparatus, 
of which fig. 6 is the flat plan. The side 
a b is 2j; in., and the side c d 2) in., to 


allow of the bend in the cane supports, and 
the width from a to h is 8 in. The dotted 
lines show where it is to be folded to form 
fig. 7, and are double to allow for the thick- 
ness of the tin; the space between c b 
in fig. 7, or between d c and a b in fig. 5, of 
the tin is ; in. Zin. from c f drill a hole, J, 
just large enough for the small end of arbor. 

o is the hole for small end of pinion, and 
must be made exactly the right distance 
from L to allow the pinion to fit nicely into 
ine teeth of cog-wheel. the corresponding 
hole, P, must be large enough to allow the 
pinion to pass through it, then bend up the 
two sides and place the arbor with main- 
spring. cog-wheel, etc., at M L, and completo 
as in figs. 5 and 7, bending over the tabs or 
projections T and K k as in fig. 7, thus 
making it firm. Next place this oblong 
tin case at 3 (fig. 2) and fix firmly by a thin 
piece of tin, a, over the cane c and under 
the short sides of the case, like fig. 9, 4 and B. 
When this is secure, pass the fan end of the 
spindle through the tube 5 in fig. 2 and 
the pinion end through P to o (fig. 7), and 
solder on the boss or lead shot, b (fig. 3), and 
16 (fig. 5); be careful to see that the pinion 
flanges fit the cogs neatly to ensure sweet 
running. If the holes L, M, o, are“ bushed ds 
with brass they wili last longer, but require 
neat finishing. 

The strip of tin o (fig. 6) should be bent 
round to P, for this will prevent the main- 
spring touching the pinion as it unwinds. 
The softened end of mainspring must be 
po over A and under 5 (fig. 9) and bent 

ack at b to secure it. 

Fig. 10 shows a strip of thin cane 17] in. 
long. id in. wide, and ; in. thick, fixed at its 
centre at a (fig. 2). This is more clearly 
shown in fig. II at B. a and b (fig. 10) are 
small S-hooks fixed to hook into the two 
loops on forward part of balloon, whilst 
the hooks on rudder suspend the framework 
from rear loop on the balloon at 1 (fig. 2). 

Fig. 12 is the fan, 7 in. long and 3 in. 
wide at extreme ends, and shaped as drawn. 
No. 26 is the gauge for this metal, or a size 
thinner. a is the bush" for soldering to 
the spindle, as shown in fig. 11. The blades, 
bent as shown, will act as a tractor and 
draw the ship along, so that the rudder 
will act in rear. 

The rudd?r (fig. S) is made of two thin 
strips of light wood, a b, c d, fastened at 
their centres, e. Length of a b 8} in. and 
cross-piece 34 in. Bend the thinnest 
possible strip of cane or wire as a g b, and 
fix at a b, then cover with thin rice or tissue 
paper. The dotted lines g e and f b are 
thread fastened at g to d and c, also from 
f to d and c, then from c to a d b. The 
thread d hc is the controlling line to fix 
at 2 (fig. 2. To fix the rudder, twist the 
h end of cord twice round the hook, which 
will prevent it slipping when once placed 
at the desired angle. 

Last, but most important, do not fill 
your balloon too full of gas, for it will ex- 
pand in warm air or sunshine and may burst 
if too full at the outset. Be sure to tie the 
aperture A up tight so that no gas escapes. 

Those who wish to use pure hydrogen 
gas instead of coal gas can make all parts 
of the driving apparatus larger in pro- 
portion, to 6 or 7 oz. in weight, made 
either like the designs already given or 
the following. for which, instead of one 
driving wheel, you will require two wheels 
and two pinions, as shown in figs. 13 and 14. 
Cut out the tin form of the case the sha 
of A B (fig. 14). The holes a and b are tor 
two pinions. c is the rod to fasten the end 
of mainspring round.  Pinion d is to have 
6 flanges and the cog-wheel, 1, to work in 
conjunction with it, has 72 teeth and a 
pinion on the arbor f of 5 flanges. e is the 
hole for winding end of the arbor of the 


driving cog-wheel, 2, which must have 
125 teeth to work with the pinion ot 5. 

Fit the ratchet, 5. and inside end of 
mainspring to arbor e in the same manner 
as shown in fig. 4. and when all the parts 
are in position in the two tin sides join up 
and fix in the cane frame as described in 
fig. 9. The fan spindle should be 9 in. 
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to bring the weight nearer the centre. 
To lessen weight the mainspring may be 
A in. wide and the cog-whecls thinner as 
they are smaller than in the first plan. 
These sizes and weights are for balleon 1. 
This model has sailed successfully. and 
answered the helm readily in Messrs. 
C. G. Spencers balloon manufactory, 
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with the one they sell the motive-power 
for; and it has travelled at a good rate 
equally well in my studio garden, as the 
snapshot will show. 

May I, in conclusion, wish you as much 
success with this airship as many readers 
had with the racing yacht Lively I had 
the pleasure of designing for the ** B. O. P.“ 
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18 name, as entered in my notebook, 
was Pedro Florentino Gallardo; his 
address, or one of his addresses. San Pedro 
Mixtepec, State of Oaxaca, Mexico. By 
the way, Gallardo, translated, means gay, 
graceful. gallant, brave." I never saw but 
one pure-blooded Indian peon that ** gay and 
graceful" would exactly fit. Centuries of 
oppression have rather saddened the race. 
But Pedro was brave enough, handsome for 
an Indian, frank, and certainly uno hombre 
viro, as his countrymen say —that is, a live 
man. For the rest, let this story speak. 

We were travelling through the wilds of 
the Mexican Pacific slope. Malter, an Ameri- 
can coffee-planter, the writer, and a couple of 
muleteers— we called them mozos. Save 
for two short rests we had been in the 
saddle since dawn, hoping to reach a little 
Indian town, the San Pedro Mixtepec already 
named, where we might be able to purchase 
a chicken or so and find a verandah under 
which to sling our hammocks. Some sixty 
miles we had ridden that day, and this is how 
the journey ended. 

** How far now, hombre?" For about 
the twentieth time Malter asked that ques- 
tion. 

Encouragingly. and for the twentieth time, 
Manuel, the leading muleteer. answered : 

** Only just over the next hill. Senor." 

Repeated about every fifteen minutes 
from sundown to midnight the answer had 
become wearisome, annoying. provocative 
of rage. Malter, who had tried riding side- 
ways, now with his legs on the off-side of his 
mule, now on the near, and even backwards 
for a change, could bear the awful aching no 
longer. 

Halt!“ he cried. 

Manuel took no notice, except to mutter 
once more: Only just over the next hill, 
Senor." 

Tired beyond endurance, Malter snatched 
his pistol from his hip. 

Halt !—or by thunder 

The Indian reined up in alarm. But, 
Señor,” he protested, ** we are there—at San 
Pedro Mixtepec. It is only just over this 
hill." 

Altogether unbelieving, Malter would go 
no farther, so we camped in a glade of the 
forest, just where we had stopped, and went 
supperless to sleep. 

Soon after sunrise a tall Indian, young, 
and picturesque in his huge hat and brightly 
coloured poncho, strolled by with a Win- 
chester rifle over his shoulder, in quest of 
deer or turkey. 

** Hello, hombre!” shouted Malter, who 
was awake. '' How many leagues to San 
Pedro Mixtepec ? " 

The hunter looked surprised, then showed 
his white teeth in a broad grin. This is 
San Pedro, Senor," he answered. Don't 
you hear the cocks crowing ?” 

We had camped within a hundred yards 
of the Plaza. 
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OUR WONDERFUL GUIDE: 
A TRUE STORY OF MEXICO. 
Dv ASHMORE RUSSAN. 


PART I. 


The man was Pedro, the admirable Pedro, 
as we called him till our appreciation received 
a rude shock. He at once took us to the 
Juez, or magistrate of the little town. This 
worthy, a barefoot Indian, like Pedro himself, 
greeted us warmly. gave us something to eat 
(for a consideration), and summoned the 
local brass band, all Indians and about 
twenty strong, to do us honour. They 
plaved the National Hymn, La Paloma, 
the Golondrina, ‘* Cuba Libre," and a host 
of other things. They would probably have 
played all day had not Malter cut the music 
short by ordering our mozos to saddle up. 

Asked for a guide, the Juez pushed Pedro 
forward, explaining that he knew every track 
in the country, was highly respectable and 
trustworthy, feared nothing and could do 
everything. It was rather a comprehensive 
recommendation, but we accepted the prof- 
fered services thankfully. and for a long time 
had no reason to complain. 

'Track or no track, Pedro never missed the 
way. Did we want food (for this part of 
Oaxaca is practically uninhabited), he bor- 
rowed my gun, a Cape rifle, one barrel carry- 
ing a Martini bullet, the other a shot car- 
tridge, and stalked a deer, or a wild cow 
(cimarron), or a turkey, or a rabbit. He lit 
the fires, cooked the meals, set out the camp 
beds, slung the hammocks, buried the bottles 
of water and produced them promptly when 
wanted. For himself agua mala and land- 
crabs were good enough when fresh water 
and better food were scarce, and under his 
watchful eyes the muleteers were unable to 
steal anything, not even the ** mescal spirit 
for which they ever thirsted. 

On the march by the winding forest tracks 
Pedro generally rode a few vards ahead, 
carrying my gun. Often he would pull up 
his mule suddenly and shoot, and he rarely 
missed, although the deer or running turkey 
might be invisible to everybody else. 

We usually camped beside the sea, leaving 
the forest, which swarmed with mosquitos 
and agarrapatas (a tick which burrows into 
the flesh and is exceedingly difficult to 
extract), for the beach and its cool sea- 
breezes. The sea-line of this part of Mexico 
consists mostly of alternate small playas, or 
strands, and masses of rock that jut into the 
Pacific. 

Camping one night at Santa Héléna, a 
bold bluff, bare of trees, overlooking the 
ocean, the mules and horses suddenly became 
restless, stampeded. and were with difficulty 
caught and hobbled. Malter suggested that 
want of water had made them uneasy, but 
Pedro declared there were tigres (jaguars) 
about, and the animals could smell them. 

Notwithstanding the presence of the 
jaguars, however, he volunteered to fill the 
water-bottles, which were empty. There 
was & creek, he said, not far away, and 
if he could have my gun he would go and 
find it. 

It is a drinking.place for cimarrou 


(wild cattle), Señores,” he explained.“ and 
there are generally tigres there, and often 
black leons.” 

Pedro was not afraid of the jaguar. a 
comparatively harmless beast to man, except 
when wounded, nor of the brown puma ; but 
the black puma, or, rather, black leopard, 
he held in very wholesome dread. This 
beast will attack man without provocation, 
stalk him in the woods, and a pair of them 
have been known to hunt a man and horse 
for miles, bounding after them beside the 
forest road and even through clearings. Only 
the speed of his horse saved him. So, at 
least, the hunted man told me. 

As I was very anxious to get a jaguar-skin 
I offered to accompany Pedro to the creck, 
and we set out, the Indian carrying the 
water-bottles and I the gun. 

Crossing the bluff, Pedro searched about 
on the skirts of the forest until he found a 
cattle-track, which could only lead to a 
drinking-place. Save for the glow emitted 
by some very large fireflies of a kind new to 
me, the night was utterly dark. Fluttering 
about singly with the aimless flight of a 
butterfly, zigzayging, hovering, rising and 
falling the insects looked more like ghostly 
will-o'-the-wisps than anything else. 

In the forest, or, rather, jungle, the track 
seemed to wind amongst bull's horn” 
thorns, a species of acacia, bad to run against 
in daylight, but much worse in the dark. 
Presently Pedro stopped and unslung the 
bottles from his shoulder. 

** Senor, the water is here,” he said, and 
vanished in a patch of even blacker darkness 
than that through which we had passed. 
It was the cattle-trampled mud-hole we had 
been seeking. Having made a little pond 
in the mire with his machété he waited for 
it to fill with water before immersing the 
bottles, then suddenly dropped them. 

Senor!“ he whispered excitedly, ‘‘ the 
escopeta—quick !”’ 

As I thrust the rifle towards him and 
luckily into his outstretched hands, I became 
aware of two glowing eyes on the opposite 
Bide—the creek was not more than ten fect 
wide. Before I had time even to wonder 
whether the eyes belonged to a jaguar, a 
puma, or the dreaded black leopard, Pedro 
fired. There was a savage growl, a heavy 
dark body shot through the air above the 
Indian—who ducked just in time—and 
landed within a few feet of me. But on 
the instant Pedro fired again. The beast 
screamed with rage and pain, struggled a 
moment, then I heard the crashing of bushes 
as it forced its way into the dense under- 
growth. 

It was a tigre grande, Senor,“ said Pedro 
when he had filled his bottles and climbed up 
the bank. *'Ihit him in the head with the 
buckshot and behind the shoulder with the 
bullet. If I could have seen him better he 
would be dead now; but he will be dead 
to-morrow. We shall find him. He was 
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very big. It will be a good skin, a 
grande, Senor, and worth ten dollars." 

Soon after daybreak the next morning 
Malter. Pedro, and I were at the creek. 

The jaguar’s tracks were plainly to be seen, 
as large as a cheese-plate, deeply indented 
in the spongy soil. Pedro picked up a few 
leaves here and there and held them to the 
light. They were stained with blood, still wet. 

** Arterioso (arterial), Sefiores,” he said. 
** The tigre is dead.” 

So it proved. We found the beast within 
forty yards of the drinking-place, surrounded 
by remains of his victims—bleached skulls 
and bones of wild cattle. Pedro removed 
the skin with the speed of an expert, and we 
returned to the camp. On the way I asked 
the Indian if he had killed many jaguars. 

Very many, Senor," was the reply; but 
not all so easily as this. One, a tigre grande 
he was, also, gave me a great fright. I met 
him face to face in a forest path. As I had 
only two cartridges for my Winchester, I 
shouted at him, thinking he would run away, 
as the tigre often will. It is not that he's 
a coward, Sefior, but, unlike the black leon, 
he does not often attack man. But this one 
was hungry, perhaps, and he came straight 
for me. Ihad to shoot, and I hit him twice, 
but he came on just the same. Then I ran 
and climbed up a guarumba (Cecropia) tree, 
which has a thin stem, as you know, Señor. 
The tigre tried to climb after me, but the tree 
was no thicker than mv leg. and he could 
get no grip, so he just laid himself down at 
the foot of it and watched me. It was close 
to sundown when I met the beast, Seüor, 
and in a few minutes it was dark, so dark that 
I could not see him. but I knew he was there. 
I was very miserable up in the guarumba, 
Senor, for I had to hold on all the time. As 
vou know, there are no branches except at 
the top, and they are only the stems of big 
leaves. It was a terrible night. Often I 
thought I must drop into the tigre's jaws. 
But somehow I held on—held on till morn- 
ing, though that was the longest night since 
the world was made. I thought the dawn 
would never come; but it did, and after 
awhile I made out the tigre, lying just in 
the same place, waiting for me. What 
use to struggle any longer? I gave it 


cuero 


1 attack vas attempted, 
if we are to believe ancient writers 
even so far back as classical and medieva 
times. Here and there we come across 
accounts of divers, sometimes clad in 
weird diving dresses, sometimes without, 
who, axe or auger in hand, endeavoured 
to pierce the hulls of their enemies’ war- 
ships and let in the sea. 

Fiirtenbach, in his work entitled 
“ Architectura Navalis,“ published in the 
sixteenth century, is even said to make 
reference to torpedoes, though what he 
may mean by the word it would be hard 
to say. But there are references in the 
State papers to the water mines" and 
“ boates to goe under water" that formed 
part of the equipment of Buckingham’s 

ile attempt on the Isle of Rhé in the 
reign of Charles r. Before that, however, 
& floating—though not submarine—1nine 
had been utilised with tremendous effect 
by an Italian named Gianibelli, who blew 
the Duke of Parma's bridge across the 
Scheldt to smithereens during the siege of 
Antwerp by the Spaniards. It is interesting 
to note that, according to an account in 
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up, let go my hold, and fell on the beast’s 
back. Well, I am here, Senor, and I dare- 
say the tigre's bones are under that guarumba 
still, tor he was quite dead, Senor—dead and 
stiff. Twelve dollars I got for his skin. But 
he was a tigre grande, as I have said." 

Journeying southwards along the coast, 
never more than a mile or 80 from the ocean, 
we passed many lagoons, mostly formed by 
rivers whose currents were insufficiently 
strong to cut their way through the playas 
to the sea, for it was near the end of the dry 
season. These lakes swarmed with alligators, 
many of them monsters twelve or fourteen 
feet long. Passing the Lagarto Laguna— 
that is, the Lake of the Alligators—I amused 
myself by shooting at the reptiles, so clumsy 
on land, so swift and agile in the water, and, 
after many shota, succeeded in hitting one 
in the white" behind the fore-leg. The 
brute opened its huge jaws to their widest 
and rolled over on its side, but presently 
righted itself and crawled into the lagoon, 
where it disappeared. 

He will soon be dead, Senor,“ said Pedro, 
who had been watching. then I will get 
him.” 

Entering a thicket, he presently came 
out with a liana about twenty feet long. 
Having made a noose at one end, he waded 
into the lagoon, fairly seething with alligators 
as it was, and fixed the noose over the 
monster’s snout. To do this it was necessary 
to dive, for the brute had got into deep water. 
Presently he came out with the other end of 
the liana twisted round his wrist, and in a 
few minutes the reptile, dead enough, lay 
upon the bank. Our mozos stared with 
amazement at the fellow’s daring, but to 
Pedro it seemed a matter of course, for he 
said nothing more than that the brute was 
a lagarto grande, and that its skin would be 
worth five dollars when cured. Always the 
money value was his first thought, and his 
second, and his last, as we found to our cost. 

A few days afterwards, while bathing 
in the lovely little Bay of Escondido, I 
narrowly escaped being seized by a shark. 
The brute, indeed, touched me, although I 
had scarcely ventured out of my depth. As 
may be supposed, I had a great fright, and 
lost no time in getting on shore, where I 

(To be continued.) 


INTO THE JAWS OF DEATH. 
By LIEUT.-CoL. C. FIELD. 


Hakluyt's ** Voyages," the fortifications pre- 

pared to defend the Thames from the attack 

of the Spanish Armada were erected ** accord- 

ing to the prescription” of this Italian 
ngineer, 

UR Honest Benbow" made use of several 
floating mines, or explosion ships," as 
they were called, during his operations 
against the northern coast of France, 
notably at St. Malo, where he exploded 
hundreds of tons of gunpowder against 
the city without doing any very great 
amount of damage owing to the Infernal 
running aground at a short distance from 
the city wall. 

The Americans made several attempts to 
blow up our ships with floating or drifting 
casks of powder—veritable mines these— 
during their war with this country; and we 
ourselves, though we greatly deprecated 
their use by the Yankees, made one or two 
similar essays against the French shipping 
at Boulogne and elsewhere. 

In the Crimean War the Russians made 
use of submarine mines in the Baltic; bat 
although some of our ships were struck, the 
shock was not enough to do them any 


shouted for my rifle. The shark was coast- 
ing backwards and forwards off the little 
playa, about a hundred yards out, and every 
now and again its dorsal fins were visible 
above the water. 

It was Pedro who brought the rifle, and it 
was he who, when he saw that his ** patron," 
as he called me, was not likely to get an 
opportunity for a successful shot, threw off 
shirt and trousers and plunged into the 
rollers, unarmed, except for the machété 
which he was rarely without, to tempt the 
brute nearer to the beach. The shark saw 
him instantly. and while still swimming to 
and fro gradually edged towards the brown 
body, Pedro as gradually retreating. 
Presently the shark was drawn to the spot 
where the rollers struck the beach and 
melted into foam. The sudden backwash 
turned the big fish almost completely over. 
For an instant I saw its belly, and there was 
one live shark the fewer in Escondido har- 
bour. But had the usual half-dozen been 
coasting about, Pedro might have paid for 
his daring with his life. 

It was Pedro, also, who volunteered to ride 
first over a strip of sward about a mile in 
length between two lagoons which seemed 
to be the meeting-place for all the lagartos 
in the neighbourhood. By day there 
would have been no danger, but it was 
ten o'clock of a black night, and the green 
Btrip was intersected by many little creeks. 
To hear an almost incessant scuttling and 
not be able to see anything is trying to the 
nerves, particularly when one knows that tho 
noises are made by alligators. But Pedro 
rode serenely on, trotting over the grass and 
splashing through the pools without the least 
hesitation, although one of those same 
scuttl reptiles could easily have dis- 
moane him by a swish of the tail that 
would have broken his mule's legs, or by a 
snap of huge jaws that would have nipped 
a limb in two. The latter, indeed, is not an 
infrequent occurrence when animals are ford- 
ing waters infested by alligators. 

So far Pedro had been wholly admirable, 
excellent as a guide, skilful as a hunter, daring 
even to recklessness at all times. But, as 
Malter afterwards said, I guess we didn't 
know the half of him." 
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considerable damage. "The Chinese, always 
clever at firework contrivances, also em- 
ployed them against us; but none of these 
comparatively early mines were powerful 
enough to be really formidable. 

It remained for the Americans to intro- 
duce mines that were actually destructive 
and formed a real defence for an estuary or 
harbour entrance. All kinds of contrivances 
of this kind were invented and employed 
by both sides during the terrible Civil War in 
the sixties, often with deadly effect. 

In the great war of 1870 between France 
and Germany there is little doubt that the 
mining operations of the Germans had a 
good deal to do with the inaction of the 
powerful French fleet that hovered in the 
Baltic but effected nothing whatever, 
though the sea powe. of their opponents 
was at that epoch practically nil. 

After this mines became a recognised 
part of naval equipment both in our own 
and other navies, to say nothing of the 
automobile Whitehead torpedoes which are 
now carried by almost every war vessel 
that floats. 


In the American-Spanish War—if we 


except the blowing up of the Maine just 
before its outbreak—mines played but a 
very small part, and the same may be said 
of the China-Japan War. It has been left 
to the warlike Japanese and their Russian 
opponents to use these deadly appliances 
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powder of the Japanese, utilised by men 
of the extraordinary acuteness of their 
officers and leaders, rendered their mining 
operations most deadlv to the Russians. 
One of their ingenious methods, which 
sinking of the battleship 


resulted in the 


How the '' Petropaviosk'’ was blown up. 
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any spot along this deadly 400 feet, two. at 
least, of the three mines would be swung 
alongside. In the case of the Petro pav- 
losk it is considered that she came in 
contact with tlie cable between the centre 
and left-hand mine, the natural consequence 


comi 


(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper " from the description given by the Captain of the “ Sevastopol,” by LigUT.-CoL. C. FIELD, RM.) 


with a more telling effect than ever before 
in the history of naval w The 
Russians, indeed, not only were successful 
in blowing up the battleship Hatsuse and 
other Japanese vessels, but contrived to 
eink more than one of their own warships 
into the bargain. But the terrible Shimose 


Petropavlosk is here depicted. A ship may 
miss several mines—with luck! But when, 
as in this case, a series of three mines 
floating just below the surface and con- 
nected together 2r wire ropes about 200 feet 
long lay in & ship's way, it was almost 
bound to be fatal If her bows touched 
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being that the two deadly cases of Shimose 
powder swung into her, one on the port, 
the other on the starboard hand. Their 
explosion was quickly followed by that 
of the third mine, which caught the doomed 
ship below the after-turret on the starboard 
hand and gave her the coup de gráce. 


A WELLENOWN CRICKETER-FOOTBALLER : 
A CHAT WITH. A. E. LEWIS, SOMERSETSHIRE AND LUTON F.C. 


= Dus late years the number of men 

who excel at both sports shows 
a remarkable increase, and in many ways 
it is good, at least for the individual, be. 
cause it always keeps you in good health.” 
So said A. E. Lewis, famous alike as a 
cricketer and footballer, and a lover of 
outdoor exercise for its own sake. He was 
born at Bedminster, and thinks that he 
was always fond of a game, perhaps when 
he ought to have been busy with his books. 
He has played nine seasons for Somerset, 
has done some useful bowling and parro 
for the county, and last year was secon 
in the batting averages, while he was third 
in the bowling and has several times scored 
the coveted century. 


By a * B.O.P.” SPECIAL COMMISSIONER. 


Who is the best batsman in your 
county ?" I asked him. 

* Our best batsman is Mr. L. C. H. 
Palairet, who is one of the very best players 
for a boy to watch. He is a graceful player, 
and there is infinite beauty and charm in 
all his movements. The greatest English 
batsman writes of him: It is as impossible 
for Lionel Palairet to make ugly strokes 
a3 it is for a silver-birch tree to swing 
in unharmonious curves. No one could 
watch him batting without catching the 
meaning of the poetry of motion.’ He 
seems to obtain a maximum of power 
with the minimum of exertion. All his 
strokes are easy and unforced ; most of his 
runs come from off-drives. His treatment 


of good-length balls, on or outside the off 
stumps, is masterful. The left leg goes well 
across, both arms and bat swing easily 
to meet the ball close by the leg, and extra 
cover scarcely sees the ball as it shoots to 
the boundary between himself and cover. 
The value of these off-strokes on the off 
theory is invariably adopted by bowlers, and 
readily appreciated. Palairet has a per- 
fection of stvle which is the result of very 
careful education. His methods were irre- 
proachable before he went to school, and he 
has improved every year he has played. 
Indeed, the reason why the county has been 
doing so badly is partly because this great 
player has had to settle down to the business 
of life in the line he has chosen, which means, 
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I am afraid, that his cricket days are 
over. 

„Another fine player is S. M. J. Woods, 
a skipper who is not only a giant in size, 
but also in heart. He was a great bowler, 
and the doughty deeds he accomplished 
for Cambridge University, Australia, and 
England are still remembered in the colonies, 
and certainly at Lord's, where for the 
Gentlemen against the Players he did some 
wonderful bowling performances. For many 
years his unselfish enthusiasm has enabled 
him to set right the failures of half the side, 
and he has been the author of many of 
those 'surprises' which have so often 
characterised the county." 

"Do you remember many of the 
prises? 

* Oh yes, I do! There was a notable 
one in the summer of 1901, when we beat 
Yorkshire at Leeds. We had only made 
87 in the first innings, as against 325 by 
Yorkshire. At the second attempt we made 
630 and got rid of the other side for 133. 
It was the only county fixture in which 
Yorkshire suffered defeat, and to the victory 
we gained cricket history could furnish few 
parallels, We started for the second 
innings on Tuesday morning against the 
majority of 238, and yet in the end we won 
the game by 279 runs. We also beat 
Lancashire in a single innings, and yet we 
were defeated by Middlesex, Hampshire, 
Kent, Sussex, Surrey, and Worcestershire. 
Truly the uncertainty of cricket was never 
more wonderfully demonstrated than in this 
year. We beat Yorkshire in 1903 for the 
third year in succession, and also Lanceshire, 
while in a match at Bath a remarkable 
thing took place. On the second day the 
river Avon (which runs along the recreation 
ground where we played) overflowed ita 
banks, and before long the ground was like 
a big lake, the water in some places being 
five or six inches deep, and not a ball was 
bowled. In 1902 we were the only team 
to lower the colours of Yorkshire, while 
Surrey has been trving to beat us since 1894 
at Taunton, and out of ten matches they 
have been beaten seven or eight times." 

What have youdonein the cricket field?“ 

The best things were in the victory 
over Surrey, when I made 118 not out, 
and last year just missed the distinction 
of getting two separate hundreds in one 
match, the scores being 101 and 97 in the 
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second innings. In 1901 I made 120 
against Sussex, and 113 against Surrey, 
while against the South Africans I score: 
115 not out; and I have made some other 
centuries in county matches. As to bowling. 
I am a change bowler, and while I can say 
that I try to do my best, I cannot say much 
more about it, but I agree with a great 
many other players who find that they 
cannot both bat and bowl It is very 
useful to have a man on your side capable 
of bowling when a change is required. 
When we beat Surrey last year I scored 
a century and also took five wickets, and 
another time I had six for 40 against 
Gloucestershire; but our bowlers have 
been, of course, Cranfield, Braund, Robson, 
and sometimes Mr. Palairet, and they 
have borne the brunt of the work. One 
thing I believe in, and that is, you should 
make the most of your height in delivering 
the ball, and very often you will be able to 
put an end to a partnership that has cost 
a good deal of trouble.” 

As a goal-keeper what have you done?“ 

** Well, I have played now for ten seasons, 
Bristol City, Everton, back again to Bristol, 
Walsall, Sheffield United, and Sunderland 
have been my clubs, and I have been both 
full.back and goal.keeper, which is my 
position, and during this next season I shall 
play in that position for Luton." 

What do you think is the secret of 
goal-keeping ? " 

The goal-keeper, it goes without saying, 
makes or mars theside. The responsibilities 
are very heavy indeed, and just as very 
few cricketers care for the position of 
wicket-keeper, so I believe I am right in 
saying that stil less do they care for the 
position of goal-keeper, which is certainly 
not one of the easiest. It calls for an 
amount of pluck which not everyone has, 
and you may get a good many kicks, when 
you least expect it. As to position, the 
goal-keeper should keep to the middle of 
the goal, even for corner kicks, and in 
that case should stand on the line and 
face the kicker, except when the ball 
comes in close. But when the play is close 
to him, he should be getting on his toes 
and ready to move forward to intercept 
the ball. If there is not much time to 
pick up the ball, the best thing is to 
charge out and kick it, or, if coming in 
the air, to fist it out. 
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I do not think that . 


you can always wait for a drop kick, because 
it takes up too much room, and does not pay. 
The same qualities that help a soldier in 
the field of battle to know what to do in 
case of emergency are also called into play 
when you have to repel an attack. You 
must be resolute and prompt, and not 
hesitate to get rid of the ball It is very 
necessary that the goal-keeper should not 
be impeded by his own backs or by any of 
hi3 own side, and if & corner kick comes his 
way he should have his goal clear and 
always be allowed to have the ball.” 

'" You believe a goal-keeper should be 
tall?“ 

Oh yes! It is a very great advantage 
indeed for a player to be tall, as I learnt 
a long time ago. Perhaps my own ideal 
would be that a man should be tall and thin, 
and if he is, there is an advantage, because 
he can move about quickly, and be able 
to use his feet rapidly ; and this is just as 
important as a wicket-keeper being able 
to use his hands freely. It is not easy to 
lay down any definite rules about the 
matter, as each has his own idea, and match 
practice alone wil show what should be 
done in the matter. There is no doubt in 
my mind that in footbal one must take 
pretty good care of himself, for play to-day 
is a business, and a footballer’s career is so 
short that he will have the greatest difficulty 
in providing for old age unless he be careful 
about the matter. For this reason, plain 
food, no luxuries, cold baths, and regular 
exercise are necessary; and if I abused my 
appetite or passions, depend upon it my 
career would be a short one, and I should 
have to give way to somebody else; and 
so I say earnestly to my young friends, Do 
all you can to stick to the position if you 
have chosen it, and learn to play in a fair 
and British manner; above all, avoid 
retaliation when you are kicked. You 
will probably be sore a bit, and in the heat 
of the moment would like to give your 
opponent one back, but you must not. 

Here you will learn the lesson. how to 
make use of the discipline of life, that 
hereafter will be of splendid service to you 
when on the battlefield of a stern struggle 
for existence. The hard knocks that you 
have received and borne for your side’s 
sake will help you to weather better the 
storms and disappointments that come to 
you in life." | 


HOW TO MAKE A BOOK.CASE TABLE. 


TNLIKE book-cases in general, this one 
which we are. about to construct is 
meant to stand, not against a wall, but at 
some distance from it, as it takes books on 
both sides, and, in consequence, has no back. 
Tt serves also as & small table, and is not 
only an ornament, but a very useful piece of 
furniture. You will see it illustrated in fig. 1. 
The material should not cost more than 
five shillings at the most, for we intend to 
make the article of white wood—canary and 
yellow pine—and finish it off with enamel, 
which (like charity) often covers a multitude 
of sins. 

The tools we shall need are those nearly 
every boy has in his possession — hand, key- 
hole, and tenon saws, screwdriver, gimlets, 
chisel, hammer, jack and smoothing planes. 

We may, if we like, get the boards planed 
for us by the timber man, and this course is 
perhaps advisable if we are not very expert 
at using the jack and smooth. The extra 
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PART I. 


expense will be trifling. But even in this 
cuse we shall need a plane to level the edges 
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of the various parts of wood cut off the jack 
for preference. 


Well, let us get to work. 

First of all come the sides. These are 
‘made of canary, for this material gives a 
very perfect surface, knotless and smooth. 
Each measures 35 in. long, 14 in. wide, and 
2 in. thick—the cost is threepence a square 
foot. 

They should be sawn from the board a 
little larger than these dimensions to allow 
for the trimming required at each end and 
the planing of the edges. As for the trim- 
ming. a sharp chisel willbe the best instrument 
toemploy. Both must be exactly similar, I 
need scarcely say. 

Then, with our keyhole saw, we cut one 
end of each to resemble fig. 2, bearing in 
mind that the straight portion must be not 
more than 9 in. distant from the extremity. 

The simplest and most correct way of 
doing this is to get a piece of paper 14 in.— 
the width of the sides—by, say,afoot. This 
is then folded exactly in two, and half the 


design is traced upon it in pencil, which is 
afterwards cut out with a pair of scissors. 
By this means the two halves of the design 
will be identical. Then it is transferred to 
the wood, and followed with the keyhole 
saw. 

The two shelves come next, and as the 
edges of thes» only are visible we can use 
yellow pine for them, which is one halfpenny 
& foot cheaper. 


Their measurements are 30 in. long, 13 in. 
wide, and ; in. thick. We must be very 
careful to have them absolutely identical, 
and to so shave down their ends that they 
may fit the sides most accurately. 

We next draw a pencil line on the inside 
of each side, 10 in. from the lowest end, to 
indicate the position of the upper edge of the 
lowest shelf. Three-eighths of an inch below 
this we make three screw-holes, one in the 
middle, and one an inch from each murgin of 
the sides, widening them on the outer surface 
to allow the heads of the screws to sink below 
the face of the material. Then we fasten on 
the lower shelf, using thin serews 11 in. long. 
When this stage of the work is reached, fig. 3 
gives us an idea of the result. It is almost 


unnecessary to point out the fact that each 
edge of the shelf must be an equal distance 
from the adjacent edge of the side —that is 
to say, } in. 

The two rows of books on each shelf are 
separated from each other by a board j in. 
thick, which touches the shelves above and 
below it and the sides. 

The lowest one we must now cut out and 
fix in place. It measures 30 in. by 10 in., 
and it is of the most vital importance that 
its ends should be square - that is, that they 
are exactly at right-angles with the long 
edges; otherwise the sides of the table book- 
case will not be upright, but will lean to one 
side or the other. 

All being satisfactory as regards this ques- 
tion, we glue the ends and the edge that is 


to be lowest, and push into its position in 
contact with the shelf already fixcd. Thin 
l-in. screws driven through the shelf, having 
big holes bored in it so that they may pro- 
ject a good deal on the top, secure the board 
to that portion of the table ; and a couple of 
small nails driven obliquely through it into 
the sides, as you see indicated in fig. 4, fix it 
atits extremities. 

The second shelf follows of course, and it 
is fastencd in its situation in the manner 
described when desling with the first. A 
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distance of 10 in. separates the two. Lastly 
we drive a few nails through it into the edge 
of the back beneath. 

And here I think it wise to remark that all 
the wood we use must be well seasoned — 
that is to say, must be perfectly dry—and free 
from warp, which makes a perfect fit of the 


different parts a very difficult matter. 
After the plane has done its work the surface 
must be thoroughly rubbed with the finest 
glass paper—No. O- and finished off with 
used glass-paper when all roughnesses have 
disappeared. Hub always with the grain 
when using new paper, or scratches will 


result. "This preparation of the wood is the 
secret of good after-work. 

(To be continued.) 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


[TwENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL SERIES.) 


Weekly Cricket Competitions. 


No. 8.— Pen-and-Ink Sketch of a Good Catch. 


Prize Bat Winner. 
HENRY Arent ATWELL, 73 Sefton Park Road, 
Bishopston, Bristol. 
Consolation Prizes (“ Boy's Oun” Knife). 


5 REGINALD GOOD MAN, 63 Claremont Road, Bishopston, 
ristol. 

FRANK NEWNHAM, 33 Lavender Sweep, Clapham 
Junction, e. w. 


We print herewith two of the best sketches. 
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No. 9.— Description of a Recent Match 
witnessed by the Writer. 


Prize Bat Winner. 
L. H. ARNOT, St. Thom s's College, Colombo, Ceylon. 


Consolation Priz: s (‘Boy's Own” Knife). 
E. Gower Hasmonp, The White Horse Hotel, 
Storrington, Sussex. : 
DENAN ALEX. MCVEAN, 28 Stewartville Strcet, 
Partick, Glasgow, 
II. G. KELLETT, Swan Street, Bawtry, Yorks. 


No. 10. ——Pen-and-Ink Sketch of the Team's 
Crack Bowler at Work. 


Prize Bat Winn'r. 


CLAUDE W. SPENCER, 24 Cambridge Road, Batterseu 
Park, S. w. 


Consol alion Prizes (“ Boy's Own" Knife). 

L. Caton, 65 Ogkda!e Read, Leyton, N. ;. 

HERBERT Y. CLARK, 4 Litten Terrace, Park Road, 
Chichester. 

Jous WiLsoN KENNEDY, 81 Viewmont Drive, Gil- 
shochill, Glasgow. 

E. OSBORNE, Clairville, Derbyshire Road, Sale. 

NonMAN SMITH, 129 Duke Street, Southport. 


Boo Sa 


No. 11.—Description of an Ideal Boys’ 
Eleven, and How to Select It. 


i Prize Bat Winner. 
DrxcaN ALEX. McVEAN, 28 Stewartville Street, 
Partick, Glasgow. 
Consolation Prize (% Box's Own" Knife). 
G. F. Crotch, 101 Sherrard Road, Forest Gate, E. 


No. 12 —Most Suggestive List of Twelve 
Subjects for Our Next Season's Weekly 
Cricket Competition. 


Prize Bat Winner. 
II. W. BUnwoob, 28 Howard Road, Reigate. 


Consolation Prizes (“ Boy's Own” Knife). 
P. G. Davies, Felinfach, Cefnstylle, Gowerton, R. S. O., 
Glam. 
ERNEST E. SUTTON, Castle Howard, Welburn, York. 
ALEC RILEY, '" Rosthwaite," Stafford Road, Eccles, 
near Manchester. 
M. SELMAN, Kington Langley, Chippenham. 


—_079,00-——_— 
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Correspondente. 


NERVOUSNESS (No Name) Mo ming tub, fresh 
air, moderate exercise, good food, and phos- 
ferine, There you are. 


STANLEY (Bristol).—We are just about to give a series of good practical 
illustrated articles on the very subjeet. Wedo not know of auy book 
published tbat would cover the ground so well. 


Tors DEFORMED (“ Toes"),.—A surgical query. Can't treat what we can't see, 


BnowscHo BUSTER (Winnipeg).—1. We cannot supply you with the 
rrivate addresses of our “ B. O. P.“ staff, but you can ask any question 
through us. Answers are not sent by post, but only given in these 
columns pro bono publico. 2. No, thanks; we are already well 
supplied. . 


Mns. F. O,—Your boy will in a few years grow ont of his troubles. Good 


food, with any amount of milk, and the cold tub, will bring him gradually 
to rights. 


Bap HABITS (S. $).—1. Lead the right life now, anyhow. 2 Yes: the cold 
tub every morning. 3. Could not say. Believe no quack advertisements, 


* B.O.P."-rTE (Richmond Hill).—No: the serial in question bas not been 
reprinted. Your best way to obtain the numbers containing it would be 
to advertise for them on the wrapper of our monthly part (at a cost of 6d.), 
or on that of our weekly issue (cost 3d.). 


Stockines (D. D.)—1. Wear ordinary strong leather garters and the 
stockings over the ends of the knicks, 2. Re“ Liquozone," have formed 
no opinion either way. 


CANARIES (C. G.).—You have evidently paired unhealthy birds, 
J. W. K. (G!asgow).—Notion good, Figure-drawing poor. 


J. HyDER.— We cannot recommend dealers, See under “Trades” in the 
London Directory ; or advertise in Exchange and Mart. It is worth 
ten shillings if in really good condition. 


N. W. KIxq.— The first page of autographs, new series, Was on page 412 of 
No. 1367. None of them were of cricketers: they were mostly of dis- 
tinguished artists and musicians, 

C. FosTER.—No classes, Try Neison's * Practical 
Boatbuilding," published by Upcott Gill, County P 
Press, Drury Lane, v 


J. Watts,—Our “Indoor Games" can only be had i d — 
second-hand at present. It is out of print, but in AL af 
hand for reprinting. 

“IN EARNEST.”—Read reply to “No Name.“ 


— . , ee -me 11 D NANNY.—1. Set the bird at liberty. 2. The bat is 
in pea %% WEN e ' 5 | not à bird, but a mammal, 
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CHAPTER II.—THE STRIFE 'TWIXT CLERKS. 
AND BURGESSES IN THE STREET OF 
OXFORD. 


s in the year one thousand four hun- 


dred and seventy-six (that is the year 
following the one wherein the Yorkist Ed- 
ward made his treaty at Pecquigny with 
Lewis of France) I presented myself to the 
warden of New College, bearing a letter of 
commendation from my master at Win- 
chester. The great doctor received me with 
much kindness, urged me to use all diligence 
in my studies, and assigned to me a camera 
in common with two other students. At 
this time I was, as I have already told, 
fifteen years of age, and, though not tall, I 
was well grown and broad over the shoulders, 
and possessed of unusual strength when 
contrasted with other lads of my age. I 
had learned at home the use of longbow and 
erossbow, and was soon accounted as no 
mean archer in the bouts upon Beaumont 
Fields ; while, also, I lost no time in proving 
my skill in the tennis-court. 

As for the daily tenour of my college life, 
it was so much alike to the practice of this 
present date that it is scarce worth the 
while for me to dwell upon it. We arose at 
five in the morning, and were forthwith 
summoned to the chapel service; and for 
those who showed aversion to leaving their 
pallets thus early the punishment would be 
a reprimand for the first deliction and a 
severe beating for the second. During the 
forenoon of the day we attended the cameras 
of divers teachers to receive instruction, 
whereof but little, I fear, lingereth in my 
head. But be not amazed, my sons, for the 
greater names of Oxford teachers have 
arisen since the period whereof I write. 
Grocyn and his Greek were yet to come, as 
also were Dr. John Colet and Master Thomas 
Linacre. Furthermore, books were scarce 
among us, for, as you well know, this very 
printing that hath done so much for Dr. 
Erasmus's New Testament was then but 
the idlest of dreams. 

Of various Latin writers and old-time 
philosophers we learned almost daily, and 
I recall one grave scholar who laboured 
mightily to expound to us some of Euclid's 
deductions in the great science of geometry, 
treating of the magnitude of angles and 
their resemblance one to another. all of 
which seemed to tend no-whither, and to be 
very hard of acquisition. 

After our dinner at midday, we might 
employ our hands and minds almost entirely 
as we listed. Some there were among my 
fellows who would pore over scrolls they had 
borrowed from their teachers ; others would 
repair to the college library for further 
study; a goodly number employed their 
leisure, as I have mentioned, in tennis or 
archery ; while, again, there was a strong 
party, chiefly consisting of the wealthiest 
students, who would hawk, or hunt with 
dogs, or perhaps frequent the wine-taverns, 
albeit these latter pastimes were most 
rigidly forbidden in our statutes.* 

But here one great matter claimeth my 
notice, and that from its import to myself 
and to my family. It is but just that I 
should set down for my sons and their 
descendants how it fell out that I left 
Oxford without proceeding to the Bacca- 
laureate in Arts, by which the college re- 
wards f a student's diligence. 

As I have said, I shared a camera within 
the college with other two students, and as 
these have some concern with my expul- 
sion from the University, I must needs 


a Abstineannt . . . a venatione ferarum 
ocnopoliis." — Nat, Unir. Oron. 

f New College, like King's, Cambridge, conferred its 
own degrees until last century. 
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briefly describe them. One was a man from 
Northampton named Snell, whose father 
had been in the following of my Lord of 
Salisbury, and had done yeoman’s servic? 
at Bloreheath, whence, indeed, he had 
crawled home severely wounded to die after 
a short space. Small wonder, then, that 
among Snell’s dearest possessions was a 
trophy of his father’s arms, including head- 
piece, breastplate. round buckler, and a 
great axe, which stood together in a corner 
of our room. 

The other of my room-fellows was a great 
Fleming named Ruydael, or some such, 
though he was more commonly called by 
the Latin form, Rudalus. He was older 
than we others, and had already learnt at 
Paris before coming to Oxford. Further 
than this, he was destined for the priesthood, 
and so professed aversion to the use of 
carnal weapons, though at times, when he 
donned Snell's armour in sport, I have 
deemed him far more fit to draw sword in 
a good quarrel than to busy himself with 
missal and breviary. 

Well, in the fulness of time Snell became 
Magister, and set out for Padua to pursue 
his studies, and as he was not minded to 
travel encumbered with the panoplv. he 
decided to leave it with us until his return. 
Oftentimes since have I wished that I had 
never seen it, since it became the cause of 
our undoing. as you shall hear. 

One summer day Rudalius and I had 
walked to Woodstock town, where now 
stands the King's palace, and were returning 
to Oxford as the shadows of evening began 
to close. My companion, whose knowledge 
of past eventa was ever a source of envy to 
me, beguiled the journey with a narrative 
of the great bishop, Richard de Grosseteste, 
who had been our chancellor in the time of 
King John, and who, for the sake of his 
students, had imposed a terrible penalty 
upon the townsfolk. 

On reaching Baliol’s College we made to 
turn towards our own by the shorter way of 
Horsemonger Lane, without the walls, when 
our ears caught a sound as of strife in the 
street of the Corn Market bevond the 
Becardo Gate, whereupon we passed through 
the gateway to learn the cause of the dis- 
turbance. 

Disputes and broils between the students 
and the citizens have ever been common in 
Oxford, and probably this one that we now 
witnessed had started from some matter of 
insignificance ; nor can I tell why it should 
have proved so long. or so fiercely con- 
tested, save that for some weeks there had 
been bitter complaints of extortionate 
prices charged for indifferent food. Be this 
as it may, as we came upon the scene & 
brisk turmoil was in progress, wherein 
perhaps some fifty were engaged. Most of 
them were at hand-grips together, a few 
others lustily plying cudgels, while from 
a corner near the Gate-tower a party of 
students, who, most like, were returning 
from the archery, were making good prac- 
tice upon the townsfolk with their arrows. 

For a few moments we stood by, debating 
whether we should take part in this chance 
mélée, when on a sudden out rang the bells 
of St. Martin’s Church, which we well knew 
sounded the city’s call to arms. 

* Quick, Rudalius," I cried, pressing for- 
ward. See, they are beginning to come 
forth from the stalls and houses." 

The Fleming, however, held my shoulder. 
“I have a better plan," said he. This is 
no light matter. Follow me." 

It is ever thus; out of two men, one is 
the soldier, the other his captain, so without 


. hesitation I followed as he sped swiftly 


through the narrow streets, pausing at 
length only in our camera in New College. 
What is this, Rudalius?" I asked, 


pant ing for breath. The bells of our own 
church are even now calling us to action, 
and yet thou leadest me here. Dost not 
know, man, that the college gates will be 
shut upon us in a few moments?“ 

** But not before we are without," he 
replied, lifting the armour plates across his 
great shoulders. '' Here, take thou the 
sword and shield; he who would use the 
axe must have both arms free." 


For an instant I recoiled from his daring. 


scheme. Was I to bring disgrace upon that 
good brand by wielding it in a street brawl ? 
My father's words flashed to my mind that 
I should some day fight with edge and 
buckler. But how would he despise me for 
using them against the folk of an English 
town while no war was afoot? Still. I 
gathered up the things. as I had no mind to 
desert my friend, who was already swinging 
his axe. 

* Wilt have the head. piece ?”’ he asked. 

“Nay,” I replied; J am not used to 
such." 

For ]; it is as the blessed psalmist said 
of King Saul’s armour—.Von possum sic 
incedere, quia non usum habco. Now, 
come." 

Together we raced across the quadrangle 
and darted through the great gate, even as 
the janitor's hand was upon the bolt. Down 
the lane that leadeth to the Queen's College 
went we. my comrade's loosely fastened 
armour clanking at each step he took; 
while, as we neared the High Street, the din 
of strife sounded louder and louder in our 
ears. Men gave shouts of triumph or anger 
according as they dealt good strokes or re- 
ceived them; hurried feet clattered on the 
stones of the street in rushes and rallies ; 
while. above all. arose the deafening clamour 
of the church bells, calling fresh combatants 
to the field, and encouraging those already 
engaged. As we emerge from our lane we 
found against the wall of the college a party 
of students, armed chiefly with cudgels, 
defending their heads full stoutly against 
the onset of a great mass of the townsfolk, 
led by a fellow of mighty bulk, who bore a 
long and heavy stick, which he used now as 
& lance and anon as a quarter-staff. 

So swiftly did we observe these things 
that we slacked not our speed. Rudalius 
turned his course, and, thundering some 
fierce and uncouth battle-cry in his own 
tongue, rushed among the ranks and made 
straight for the champion. Two arrows 
tinkled upon his breastplate, whereat he 
laughed joyously, and parried a shrewd 
stroke from the pole with the handle of the 
axe. | 

Round came the other end straight for 
my friend's uncovered head, but I made 
shift to take it upon my shield. Well 
guarded, boy Roland." cried Rudalius ; and 
the studente behind us set up a mighty 
shout, what time I could have vowed my 
arm was broken by the blow. 

Then the great townsman turned the pole 
in his hands and launched three dexterous 
thrusts at Rudalius’s face. The first he 
turned with the axe, and the second, but 
not with the same good fortune, for the 
rough wood caught his cheek and tore a red 
gash; but as the spear came up for the 
third time he thrust it aside with his left 
hand, and, springing forward, smote the 
fellow on the head with the flat of his 
weapon. The man went down heavily, his 
fall spreading dismay among his fellows and 
joy &mong our party, who surged away from 
the wall with cries of“ Achilles!” ** Good 
stroke !” St. George for England!“ and in 
less time than one can tell, the citizens had 
wavered and broken, and were speeding 
away up the High Street. 

** Follow !" shouted Rudalius ; and, with 
the rest-at our heels, we pursued the people, 


* 


who, while keeping out of reach of the axe, 
occasionally turned to shoot arrowa among 
us. 

And here cometh the saddest part of my 
tale, for even as we were by our own churc 
of St. Mary my leader stumbled and fell 
prone; & crossbow quarel had struck his 
leg an handbreadth above the knee, and 
blood flowed from the wound among the 
cobble-stones of the street. 

The townsfolk turned back with joyous 
clamour, and rushed to attack us while I 
stooped over the fallen man. 

** Canst bear me hence, Roland?“ 

„Ay.“ I said ; '* but whither ? 

** To the church," cried another student ; 
and better. to the belfry; it must needs 
be open, for they are still ringing." 

The foremost citizen's cudgel was aloft 
to strike Rudalius, and for the first time in 
my life did I use edge of sword against a 
man ; not that I did him much hurt, but I 
crippled his arm, and the staff went flying 
away. Then the students in fierce wrath 
bore back the others some yards, while I 
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got my friend upon my back and staggered 
into the church. 

But, alas! for my scheme. The citizen3 
had foreseen my intention, aad lost no tim» 
in forcing the siie door that looketh towards 
that place where now standeth the King's 
Hall of Brasenose. Thus, ere I had taken a 
score of steps toward the belfry stair I waz 
roughly seized by them, and, being hampere 1 
by the great burden of Rudalius, could offer 
no resistance. 

They dragged us away to the common 
ward of the town watch, and all our friends’ 
endeavours to rescue us were unavailing, 
chiefly, as I think, in that the darkness was 
growing apace. and our party had but 
scant knowlelge of the turn events had 
taken. 

In that gloomy cell, together with some 
dozen other captive student: we passed 
away the long night, and with great sadness 
must I add that, despite the skill of an 
apothecary, who came with all speed, the 
brave Rudalius died in my arms an hour 
before the dawn. 

(To be continued.) 


m" 


Can you wonder if my remembrance of tho 
next day is but uncertain, clouded a^ waa 
my brain with wild excitement and bitter 
sorrow? I dimly recall being led away 
from the town ward by my college janitors, : 
and lodged for some hours in the chapel 
tower; but my full senses seemed only to 
return about the time of the Angelus, as I 
walked gloomily out of Oxford, with the 
stern words of the warden still ringing in 
mine eara. 

„Roland Preederoy,” he had said, thou 
hast brought shame upon thy college. Boy 
in years, but grown man in violence, tis 
thou hast seduced the quiet Rudalius from 
his proper studies to that scene of blood- 
shed, and so hast caused his death. Hast 
aught to say? Then tis even as I thought. 
Thy name shall be expunged from the roll 
of the college, and thine emolument given 
to one more worthy. Depart hence, and 
repair to thy father's house ; for, an thou art 
not without the city's gate by nightfall, the 
vice-chancellor shall deal with thee according 
to thy desert." 
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ROVING ROYSTON: 


A STORY OF PRESENT-DAY ADVENTURE IN ENGLAND. 


By WALTER M. GALLICHAN, 


Author of Tales from the Western Moors,” “ Fishing and Tracel in Spain,” ete. 


WENT through familiar lanes between 

beechwoods until I came into a straight 
high road leading east and west. Without 
much deliberation I turned towards the 
west. Larks were singing high in the sky 
and a tender sunshine glinted on the grey 
beech-boles, and steam arose from the 
newly turned furrows of the fields. In 
half &n hour I drew near a village inn with 
the sign of The Green Man. An exceedingly 
shabby man was sitting on a bench outside 
the house, apparently dozing in the sun. 
At the sound of my footsteps he rubbed his 
eyes, sat up, and blinked at me as I came 


CHAPTER II.— THE MUSH-FAKER. 


nearer. I then saw that he had under the 
seat a carpenter's basket, a fire-holder, a 
couple of kettles, and three or four tattered 
umbrellas. From these signs I concluded 
that the fellow was an itinerant tinker 
and umbrella repairer. 


“ Mornin’, young mister," said the man 


in a husky tone. ** You'reout early to-day." 

** Yes," I replied. ‘* I’m starting out on 
a walking expedition.” 

And where med you be walkin’ to?“ 
asked the tinker. ‘‘ I see as you carry your 
kit on your back.” 

"m going west," said I, for I had no 
definite destination in view. 

“ I can see you're goin’ west," muttered 
the man, slowly rising. and stretching his 
arms. So am I goin’ west, and I'll bear 
you company for a mile or two." 

He gathered up his traps, slung the basket 
and umbrellas over his shoulders, and 
slouched along by mv side. 

Goin' west," he repeated now and again, 
looking at me from under his bushy brows. 
„Now, west med be Land's End, or it med 
be Gloucester, or it med be Bristol." 

** So it might," I said. 

‘ You ain't agoin' to neither o' them 
places," he continued presently. You're 
agoin' to Aylesbury, I reckon, same as me. 
What's your line young man? You 
ain't a perfeshunal; they never wear collars.” 

"Im looking out for adventures,” I 
answered. '' But what do you mean by 
a ‘ perfeshunal’ ?" 

I means a reg'lar hand on the tramp. 
You ain't that. What did you say you was 
lookin’ for ? ” 

Adventures.“ 

* There you've got the better o' me.“ 
said the 1 I never had no schoolin’, 
but I'll reckon figgers with any man breathin'. 
When it comes to civil langwidge and the 
word: o' gentl»folk, I'm at sea. What med 
adventures be? 

* Well, if you were to tumble in that 
millstream, and get nearly drowned, and 
I pulled you out, that would be an adven- 
ture for both of us.“ 


The man glanced at me, rubbed his 
grisly chin with a grimy hand, and mut- 
tered: ** The ideas of anyone goin’ out in 
the 'opes of pullin’ a chap out of a river!“ 

At this remark I could not refrain from 
laughing heartily. The tinker meanwhile 
surveyed me with curiosity from my cap 
to my boots. 

Is it full moon now ?" he said, after 
8 pause. 

** 1 don't know,” I answered. 
you want to know?“ 

** Becos a full moon takes effsc’ on weak 
brains.“ chuckled the tinker. ‘* Young 
man. I don’t know who you be, or what you 
be, but I'd advise you to keep your 'ead 
cool, and keep off the drink when the 
moon's at the full." 

* My head is usually quite cool," said I, 
** and I don't drink. And I'm not aware 
that my brain is weak." 

„No offence, young mister; no offence 
in the world," returned my companion. 
Now, what's your notion in looking for— 
what is it you call it?“ 

* Adventures." 

* Ay, adventures—that’s it. Do you 
reckon to earn anythink at that job.“ 

** I hope so." 

„Well, I should say that you'll find it 
& poorish trade. And now as I come to 
look close at you, it strikes me that your 
'ead ain't so weak neither. Oh; you'rea deep 
un, you are! Ishould reckon that you can 
rakker Romanes a sight better than I can. 
Why. of course, anyone can see that you're 
& diddikai. You don't take me in with 
your gammon about adventures! Unless 
Pm greatly mistook, you're young Mister 
Grover, and you're goin' to make arrange- 
ments in Aylesbury for your father's 
gallopin’ osses.“ 

As I quite failed to understand my friend's 
allusions to the galloping horses and the 
diddikai I asked him to explain himself. 

What language is that ?"' I said. 

“ Haw. haw! laughed the tinker. 
‘ You'll give me a fit. Mister Grover, that 
yo. will. You not know gipsy talk! Why, 


* Why do 
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theres Romany in your blood! Don’t 
you never look in the glass? 

It's quite true t 
was a gipsy," I remarked. '' But my name 
isn’t Grover, and I know nothing about the 
galloping horses. What do you mean? 

“ Now. Mister Grover, don't!" roared 
my companion. Don't for goodness’ sake 
make me larf like this 'ere, becos I shall 
have a fit o coughin'. I'm ashmatic, I am. 
Of course, I know you; I've mended for 
your father many a time. Do you mean to 
tell me as your father ain’t the owner of the 
gallopin' 'osses ? Ha, ha! that's a good un, 
that is! You don't know what a steam 
circus is? 

* You mean the roundabouts that travel 
from fair to fair, I suppose." 

* Egzackly; of course I do," chuckled 
the man. Now, don't play it off on me 
no more, Mister Grover." 

“Im not playing it off, as you call it,” 
said J. Why do you say I'm a diddika: ? 
What is it? 

„Oh. Mister Grover, you do try it on 
with me!’’ continued the tinker, still laugh- 
ing. '' You'll tell me next that you never 
heard the thari talked." 

„No, I have not. What is a diddika: ? 
and what do you mean by thari ?” 

*" Young man, you've forgotten more 
than I've ever learnt," said my singular 
friend. You know every trick on the 
board, you do." 

„Well, to convince you that I don't 
know the meaning of those words, I'll give 
you a shilling to explain them. Here it is.” 
And I took the coin from my purse and 
gave it to the astonished tinker. 

Then I have made a mistake,“ he mut- 
tered, looking at the shilling in his palm. 
** You ain’t a Grover after all. But you're 
a diddikai al the same. which means that 
you're part Romany, or gipsy, and part 
gorgio, which signerfies a person who ain't 
Romany. Stil, you're for all the world 
like Mister Grover, and I'd have bet my 
trousers that you was him. So you really 
don't know no gipsy talk? 

* Not a word, except what you've just 
told me." 

„Nor tinker's thari neither?“ 

** No, indeed I don't. Will you teach me 
some? It might be useful to me on the 


** No, young mister. I'm not goin' to larn 
you the thari. Us tinkers keeps it to our- 
selves—for reasons. Sometimes we have 
to do a bit o' hatchin with a gav-mush 
standin’ listenin’, and then the thari in 
useful, as you say." 

“ What do you mean by ‘ hatchin’’ ?“ 
I asked, growing very interested in the 
curious wayfarer. 

* Well, I don't mind tellin’ you that 
hatchin’ means talkin’ about certain things 
as would be onconvenient for us to make 
public when a gar-mush, or p'liceman, is 
about. But Pll tell you no more, young 
feller. I can see you're a bit of a deep un, 
and your 'ead's screwed on the right way." 

* I suppose this thari is thieves’ slang,” 
I said. 

“ Nothink of the sort," returned the 
tinker, tossing his head. It's quite a 
different langwidge altogether. Us mush- 
Jakers, or umbreller-menders, is a respeck- 
able class o' tradesmen, bear in mind, and 
not to be mentioned along o’ thieves. We're 
a great blessin' to country-people, we are. 
'Ow would they get their kettles soldered and 
their umbrellers repaired if 'twasn't for us ? 
Don't you go to class us along o' thieves." 

'm sorry that I made the mistake about 
the two kinds of language," I responded. 
Perhaps you will teach me some gipsy 
talk." 

* Romanes, you mean. 


t my grandmother 


Don't you call 
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it gipsy talk, or you'll hurt the feelings 
of a respeckable Romany. It's a very, 
high. langwidge, that is, and one of the 
oldest in the world, I've heard say. But 
I'm not a Romany myself, nor yet a diddikai, 
so I can't larn you more'n a few words. 
Jist wait half a minuit." 

The tinker was intently scrutinising a 
gate before a roadside villa on the out- 
skirts of a village. Drawing closer to the 
garden wall. he inspected it carefully, 
muttering to himself and complaining about 
a Tom Banks. 

Ah, here it is," he said. That's Bill 
Doolan's mark. Tom Banks ain't got the 
civility to leave no sign. He ain't a man; 
he didn’t ought to travel the road.” 

* What is the mark? I asked. 

“Eh? The mark’s all right.“ said the 
tinker. '' That's a good mark, that is. 
It means no beatin’ of you down in the price 
for a job. Now. I reckon there's a nica 
kind old lady a-livin here wot gives you 
vittles and drink over and above, and 
rummages out all the leaky pans and kettles 
a-purpose to find work for yer. Bide a bit, 
young man, while I Knocks at the door." 

I sat down on a bank and the tinker went 
up to the door of the house, which was 


hidden from me by a tall laurel hedge. . 


Presently I heard a clatter of saucepans, 
and the man came into the road carrying 
three pots and a tin kettle. 

1 told ye I'd get a job," he said, kneel- 
ing down to kindle his fire. 

Lounging on the bank I watched my 
compenion at work with his lead and 
soldering-irons. Just as he had finished 
soldering a hole in the tin kettle, an old 
laly with white hair came to the gate, and 
called out: Come here, young man." 

I got up and crossed the road. while the 
old lady looked me up and down through a 
pair of gold-rimmed spectacles. 

“ What do you work at. young man? 
she asked. 

“I don't work at anything, ma’am,” 
I replied. 

** Surely you don’t beg ?” she said. 

“ Oh no, I don't beg, ma' am.“ I answered, 
feeling rather uncomfortable beneath the 
old lady's steady gaze. 

“ Then how do you live?“ 

* [—I have a little money,” said I. 
„Still, it won't last me long, and I would 
like to find some work." 

„But how did you get the money? 
is a queer story! 
you don't beg, and yet you have money in 
your pocket. I'm aíraid you're in bad 
company. young man. You look rather 
respectable to be tramping about with a 
tinker. Are you hungry? 

** Yes, ma’am, I’m very hungry.“ I said, 
in à humble tone. 

‘ Then you shall have a meal. But you 
must work for it. Go to the back of the 
house and you will see some beech-wood 
and a chopper. When you have chopped 
wood for half an hour, you shall have. some 
dinner.” 

Thank you." I returned. 

I found the wood and the chopper, and 
I set to work at splitting the 
chumps into pieces suitable for 
fire-lighting. In half an hour there 
was a good heap of billets on the 
ground. I had thoroughly en- 
Joyed the task, and I was proud 
to think that I had earned a meal 
for the first time in my life. Yes 
—I, Jack Royston, heir to the 
Helmingham estates, and the son 
of one of the richest families in 
Buckinghamshire, had chopped 
wood for a dinner. It was quite 
a novel experience, and I was 
delighted with my performance. 


This 


You don't work, and 


I was neatly piling the wood when a 
servant-girl called. me. into the ki i 
The tinker had also finished his job, and he 
was seated at the table, eating from a plate 
of cold beef and pickles, and smacking his 
lips loudly. While we were refreshing 
ouraelves, the lady of the house came into 
the kitchen and paid the tinker his money. 

** [a this young man travelling with you? 
she asked of my road-fellow. 

* Suttin'ly, ms'am," replied the tinker, 
* though, to tell the plain, honest truth, 
ma'am, we haven't travelled more than six 
or seven miles together.” 

‘ How does he earn his living?“ 

** Well, ma'am, he goes lookin' out for— 
what is it?” said the tinker, looking at 
me across the table. 

For adventures," 
inclined to giggle. 

Dear me, how extremely odd!" mur- 
mured the old lady. ‘‘ I really don't under- 
stand you." 

As she said this the tinker touched his 
forehead, and made a curious grimace, which 
I interpreted as meaning that my mind was 
deranged. ~ 

Ah, how sad," said our hostess. “I 
hope you will take care of him. Is he quite 
harmless ? " 

Oh yes. me’am; he wouldn't hurt a 
fly, he wouldn't.“ 

Now, I was upon the point of informing 
the lady that I was not a lunatic; but 
the tinker pushed his plate away and rose 
to go, and I followed his example, without 
speaking. It was certainly an amusi 
incident ; still, I was a little nettled at being 
taken for a madman. 

My companion gathered up his para- 
phernalia and we continued our journey. 

Honour bright, what is your game? 
asked the tinker, coming to a stand, after 
we had walked some distance in silence. 

‘“ I told you that I am seeking adven- 
tures," I answered, laughing inwardly at 
the man's bewilderment. 

I can't reckon you up at all," he mut- 
tered. '' However, your business ain't my 
business, and I dessay you know what you're 
about. Anyway, you've larned to keep 
your own secrets. Do 'e happen to have 
any terbacker on ye ? " 

No; I don’t smoke.” 

No more do I, but I like a bit © baccy 
in my mouth. It’s good for toethache. 
Where do you calc'late to sleep to-night ? ” 

“I think Ill stop in Aylesbury,” I 
answered. 

“ You can't do better. We shall get 
there in about a couple of hours from now. 
By the sun I reckon it’s half-past three." 

We passed through two more villages 
during the afternoon, and the tinker called 
at several houses for jobs. But no one 
appeared to have leaky saucepans or 
damaged umbrellas. 

„It's been a poor day for me," said my 
friend. “I got a shilling from the lady 


I explained, feeling 


and you gave me a bob; that’s all I’ve 
took. Well, better luck to-morrer.’’ 
Soon after five o'clock we came within 
sight of the town of Aylesbury. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE MYSTERIOUS 


BEACON LIGHT: 


THE ADVENTURES OF FOUR BOYS IN LABRADOR. 


owN in New Bedford harbour Captain 
John Pendleton, shipowner and master, 
fitted the Northern Star—a three-masted 
schooner of fifty tons burden—for a summer's 
cruise north. The crew was partly engaged, 
but the fishing was good off the coast, and 
many able seamen who had ship before 
on the Northern Star refused to leave their 
homes for a three months’ trip, preferring 
to follow the fishing vessels in their daily, 
or fortnightly, trips to the banks. Captain 
Pendleton had been brought up as a deep- 
sea mariner, and, before fortune had smiled 
on him, he had sailed his schooners to nearly 
all parts of the north Atlantic. He had 
little patience with '' stay-at-home sailors " 
who thought more of their homes than of 
their profession. To him, a man's work was 
the thing to which to sacrifice all else, and 
one who hesitated between duty and inclina- 
tion lost caste in his eyes. 
Consequently, when the sailors demurred, 
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and hesitated, and backed out, he lost all 
tience with them—even losing his temper, 
it must be admitted. What are we 


coming to? he growled fiercelyito one of 


his old maritime friends. ‘‘ We don’t have 
deep-water sailors around here any more. 
They're nothing but landsmen, afraid to 
sail out of sight of land. It’s a fine state 
of affairs, when the Northern Star can't 
ship a decent crew to sail out of New 
Bedford.” 

** You're right, cap'n." answered his old 
crony, himself à decrepit and worn-out sea 
captain. Times have changed. They 
ain’t no more decent sailors for ships and 
schooners. I’m glad it didn’t come in my 
day. I think it would have nigh broke my 
heart.“ 

It was while the captain was in this state 
of mind. that Louis wrote his father asking 
Íor berths on the Northern Star for his three 
school friends. 


They are fine, strong, healthy fellows,” 
his letter explained, **and they will get the 
consent of their parents. They will go as 
passengers, but of course they will have to 
di as a part of the crew. They will work 
an . 

What tomfoolery! ejaculated the cap- 
tain, under his breath. 

I know they can help you a good deal 
if you should happen to be short-handed,” 
the letter continued ; *' they will be great 
company to me, and, I think, after the first 
few weeks, you will find their services 
valuable. They don't know anything about 
ships or the sea, ahd they may get very 
seasick and homesick, too; but they have 
grit, and for the sake of their class, and old 

heffield, they won't give in." 

' Louis is sometimes very visionary," 
blurted out the reader, in a less exesperated 
voice. '' But he's a practical sailor, and 
I'm thankful I taught him how to manage 
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a ship. I suppose, too, he will be very lonely 
on the cruise." 

** Of course, if you don't want them," he 
read on in the letter, say so, and I will 
tell them ; but I almost committed myself 
to taking them before I consulted you. The 
fact was, it began all in a joke— —" 

A joke, was it! chuckled the captain. 
** Well, I guess the joke will be on the boys 
then.“ 

He turned to renew his reading. It was 
on the deck of the schooner that he stood. 
Around him were piled high the cordage 
and lumber with which the men were work- 
ing to repair the schooner for her voyage. 
A man stumbled over the debris, spol - 
getically removed his hat, and said stam- 
meringly : 

** Cap'n Pendleton, I——" 

* Hello, Joe! That you? 
do you want? 

The man twisted his hat nervously in his 
hands. 

“Tve come to say. cap'n," Joe con- 
tinued, '* that—that Lidy Ann has got the 
measles, and how her ma feels so kinder out 
of sorts that she is lonesome without me. 
She don't mind my going off to the fishin' 
banks, and round hers for a few days at a 
time—fur a man’s got to live and work— 
but she is greatly sot on my not going——’”’ 

Come to the point, Joe," interrupted 
Captain Pendleton. '' You don't want to 
go with me on this trip?“ 

„Well, cap’n, seein’ I hadn't signed with 
you yet, and only promised to go if every- 
thing was favourable, I think I'll have to 
ask you to let me off. A man must think 
of his wife first, and ——" 

No, sir!" thundered Captain Pendle- 
ton, in & voice that made Joe jump back 
two feet. No, sir, a man must think first 

of his duty, and then of his wife!” 

„Of course! Of course!" assented 
frightened Joe, not knowing exactly what 
he was saying. ''I know it, cap'n; but 
then, you see, there's 'Lidy Ann, and she’s 

ot the measles. You couldn't ask me to 
eave ber! 

** Yes, I could, for she would be better 
-off without you," replied the captain, in the 
same fierce voice. You know well enough 

ou won't work half the time if you stay 

ome, and you'll bother 'Lidy Ann and her 
mother half to death. If you go with me, 
you'll save up money, and they'll be glad 
to see you coming home. Now, sir, can 
you deny that? 

A No, no, cap’n, I can’t. It's God's truth 
— ut 

Captain Pendleton's face changed. It 
had an expression of pity, rather than of 
anger, on it. Poor cringing Joe noted the 
change, and his own lighted up with hope. 

1 won't hold you to your agreement, 


Well, what 
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Joe," the captain said slowly. Tou can 
stay home with Lidy Ann and her measles ; 
but, mark my word, you'll be sorry for it. 
Ill make good wages for all. But I have 
engaged my crew. I’ve found some good 
seamen who will come down from Boston 
next week to ship with me." 

Boston seamen, eh ?” ejaculated Joe, 
his curiosity showing in his staring eyes. 
** What sort of men be they, cap'n ?’ 

‘ Good sailors who are not afraid to 
get out of sight of land," was the short 
answer. 

Captain Pendleton turned as if to ter- 
minate the interview, but Joe was not satis- 
fied. Here was a piece of town gossip that 
he would have to sift to ita foundation. 
Besides, New Bedford men were jealous of 
imported sailors. Why did New Bedford 
captains go to Boston to hire sailors to sail 
on home ships ? 

„ suppose they are not New Bedford 
folks.“ Joe began timidly, remembering 
that many New Bedford boys had sailed to 
foreign ports from Boston. 

No, they are not New Bedford men," 
replied Captain Pendleton. Not one of 
them—except my son—ever saw New 
Bedford." 

** Then they are from—írom—— 

A curious smile played around Captain 
Pendleton's lips, as he answered: They 
are from school; but they'l make better 
sailors than most of you fellers here in New 
Bedford." 

Joe did not curl his lips in disdain, for 
he had misunderstood the purport of the 
reply. He answered gravely instead: I've 
heard the naval schools do turn out good 
sailors. They are right smart as officers, 
and sometimes they make good seamen. 
There's Squire Johnson's boy, who went 
through the—some naval school—and he's 
now captain of his own ship. They say he 
knows a lot about the sea.“ 

Les, but not more than you lazy fellows 
could if you'd put a little ambition in your 
work. I'd. pit New Bedford bo y an 
any in the world, on a ship, if they'd only 
wake up; but they won't." 

Joe sighed heavily. 

It's true, captain, but you can't expect 
me, with 'Lidy Ann, and 5 

* No, no, Joe, not when she has the 
measles,” interrupted Captain Pendleton, 
with a laugh. But let me see, last year 
she had the mumps, when you wanted to 
go with Captain Smith, and the year before 
that her ma had the chicken-pox, and 'Lidy 
Ann had to go and take that from her. 
Say, Joe, when she’s had all the diseases, 
let me know, and I'll come around and 
make you sign for a voyage. There can’t 
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be more than & dozen more diseases left for 
poor Lidy Ann. If she survives them, I 


(To be continued.) 


think she'll be able to get along without 
ou.“ 

** hope she won't die with any of them," 
sighed Joe; looking across the harbour in 
the direction of his humble home. 

No fear, Joe. She's had too many to 
die of any one now. She'll outlive you by 
forty years." 


Think so, capn? I dunno! I dunno! 
She 'pears to be complaining & good deal 
nowadays." 


Captain Pendleton placed & hand on his 
shoulder. The complaining kind never 
die, Joe," he said kindly, '' or at least, not 
until all the ones are dead. Now go 
home and tell Lidy Ann you're going to 
stay behind and nurse her. The Northern 
Star has shipped a full crew, and she will 
sail next week." 

** No unkind feelings toward me, I hope, 
cap'n r 

' None whatever, Joe. I couldn't have 
any if I wanted to." 

A few minutes later. Joe stumbled over 
the loose cordage and pieces of wood to the 
dock beyond. He mumbled to himself, 
and looked eagerly around for some old 
friend to whom to impart his news. The 
first old inhabitant he met was duly informed 
that the Northern Star had shipped part of 
its crew from Boston. The men were 
engaged from a naval school and they 
would come down the following week to 
sail. Joe was & comparatively old man, 
but his imagination was fertile and vivid. 
He added a little to his tale—bit by bit— 
until, by the time he reached home, he had 
spread the story among his shipmates of 

ew Bedford that the Northern Star was 
bound for the whaling regions off the coast 
of Labrador, where it was known that a 
rich prize of oil awajted her. Scientific men 
from the naval school had located the 
whales in their summer sporting grounds, 
and the sailors had been sent down to help 
Captain Pendleton in his search. 

thoroughly accepted were these stories 
that, before night, a dozen New Bedford 
men had offered to sign articles with Cap- 
tain Pendleton, and sail with him on the 
Northern Star. Yt was only after several of 
them had dropped a hint or two that Captain 
Pendleton realised the cause of this change 
of sentiment. 

„It's all Joe's work.” he chuckled to 
himself. He's been telling fairy tales, as 
usual. Well, I won't say anything. But 
to think that Louis and his three youngsters 
should have caused such a sensation in New 
Bedford, and made the Northern Star so 
popular! I'll tell them some time, but not 
now. I'll have to write Louis that they 
must dress up in sailor clothes before they 
strike New Bedford. We'll carry out the 
farce until we get out to sea." 
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BYROPE’S BIOGRAPHY : 
A SCHOOL STORY. 


By JohN Lea, . 
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Author of “ The Raven's Riddle,” “ Suinton's Open Secret," “ Kendal's Discipline," ete. 


Ber was one of thoso boys whose 
characters undergo a change in the 
process of time, almost as radical as that of 
the butterfly from the chrysalis.. In the 
chrysalis stage he was, comparatively 
speaking, & solitary youth in the bustling 
community of Martin Rutherford, and when 
the epidemic referred to in the last chapter 
broke out he was as badly affected as any- 
one. But he kept the indisposition to 
bimself. 

When at, the height of delirium. so to 
speak, he,even outshone little Kilburn in 
the majesty of his ambition; for he then 
composed and carefully wrote out a biography 
of Ambrose Wallace, LL.D., the disti Shed 
head of his distinguished school. The in- 
spiration had come while the author was in 
the act of receiving punishment, from the 
said Dr.. Wallace, and there is no doubt that 
what Byrope suffered on that occasion 
gave a bias to his judgment. 

So thoroughly did the author. himself 
recognise this at a later, date that the 
memory of it brought many, a blush to his 
cheek and a terror to his otherwise daunt- 
less heart. For the penitent Byrope had, 
by an act of his own, made it impossible 
to cancel the work of his childish mind, 
and the dread of its discovery hung like 
the sword of. Damocles over his davs and 
nights. And yet the act which brought 
this distress upon him was a deliberate one. 

Having completed the great biography 
and written it with much labour and neatness 
into a copybook, Byrope had hit upon a 


very novel plan for ita preservation. He 
decided to bury it. The idea was truly 
fascinating. He could not expect that it 
would be looked upon us a welcome addition 


to the school library of Dr. Wallace's 
generation, nor even to that of many of his 
immediate successors. But such an analysis 
of character, such & minute portrayal of a 
tweritieth-century schoolmaster by one of 
his own scholars, would surely be hailed as 
a great literary treasure some hundred 
years hence. 

Of course the time of its possible discovery 
was very vague, but that it, would some 
day be unearthed was indisputable, and 
Byrope, casting his imagination into tho 
cloudy .fuffife’saw statues of himself in the 
college grounds, and portraits of himself in 
the great dining-hall, for future Ruther- 
fordians to gaze upon with awe and pride. 
Why not? Stranger things had happened. 

So, with the precious copybook in his 
hand, he set out one afternoon to purchase 
in the town a small tin box which, on a 
previous visit, had struck him as the very 
thing for his purpose. Its metal sides 
would resist the damps and dews of earth 
for an indefinite period. and in all probability 
the document would be disinterred before 
any material damage could be done. 

But Byrope’s schemes were to suffer a 
temporary derangement. He was not clear 
of the school precincta when an obstacle rove 
in his way. The obstacle was Gaspar. 
Clement Gaspar was a riotous youth of not 
unamiable parta, and between him and 
Byrope there existed a curious attachment. 
Whoiy unlike in pursuits and talents, 
frequently engaged in hostilities. they were 
yet close chums. At the period of which 
we are writing their relationships were 
highly strained, and no sight could have been 
more unwelcome to Byrope than the appear- 
ance of the lively Clement. The biographer's 
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irritation was increased tenfold when Gaspar 
stationed himself directly in his path and 
epread out both arms to prevent his escape. 

Clear out!" cried Byrope in a deter- 
mined tone. I don’t want any of your lacks.” 

But the enemy clutched his coat and. 
digging his heela into the gravel, prevailed 
upon the captive to stop. 

I prithee, pretty creature, stav!” he 
cried. ‘‘I have something here for thy 
entertainment." 

Byrope's response was to set his teeth 
and hammer away at Gaspar’s knuckles 
in the hope of inducing him to let go. But 
Gaspar smiled, and, removing the hand 
which was in the greatest' pain, he drew 
from one of his own pockets a copybook 
exactly similar to the one Byrope was 
carrying. 

Stow this rotting, old man, he said 
seriously. I really have got something 
I want you to see." 

Byrope was mollified, and merely requested 


that he would look sharp about it." 


What was his annoyance then to find that 


. Gaspar had delayed him to exhibit nothin 


more than a libellous portrait of himself. 
With a growl of rage he struck out at the 


_ Offending picture and knocked the book 


containing it into the air. The delighted 
Gaspar returned the compliment, and the 
biography of Dr. Ambrose Wallace, after 
a few eccentric gyrations, settled on the 


` gravel a few inches from its fellow-sufferer. 


In the scrimmage that followed it was only 
with the greatest difficulty that Byrope won 
his way to where the booka were lying. 
Then, snatching one of them up, he tore it 
into a thousand fragments and hurled 
them in the face of his enemy. The momen- 
tary confusion gave him an advantage, 
and, making a dive for the other book, he 
broke triumphantly away, followed by 
Gaspar's mocking laughter. 

Byrope recovered the precious time he 
had lost with a good stiff run. He made a 
hurried purchase of the tin box, folded his 
book to the necessary size, and forthwith 
placed it within. "Then, hastening back to 
school, he sought the place of sepulture. 
This was an out-of-the-way corner of the 
pening feld, under the shadow of a high 

rick wall and a buttress of the chapel. 

Byrope had chosen the place some days 
before, and had even made such good use 
of odd moments when there was small risk 
of discovery as to get the grave in readiness. 
It was now only necessary to remove a cut 
turf and a small piece of board supporting it, 
to reveal a beautiful hole in the ground.“ 
It was quite eighteen inches deep. Byrope 
would fain have tarried to admire it, but 


time was pressing, so he laid the precious 
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box within, and shovelled the earth over it 
with the side of his boot. Then the turf 
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was replaced and all signs of the interment 
were obliterated. ; 

A moment later, with an air of indifference, 
Byrope sauntered into the courtyard. 
Scattered about it were a few fragments of 
a torn copybook. The wind was still at 
play with them and the work of distribution 
was progressing favourably. As Byrope's 
eyes rested for a moment upon them a smile 
of satisfaction spread itself over his face. 

** Serves the cad jolly well right! ” he said. 

Then, reverting to his recent employment, 
his spirits rose like the mercury in sunshine. 
It was quite pleasant to think that he had 
done all in his power to guide future historians 
in their estimate of a certain headmaster’s 
character. He even began to feel a kind of 
ghostly intimacy with a far-off posterity, 
and was figuratively shaking hands with all 
and sundry in a patronising way which ho 
felt was justified by the superiority of his 
knowledge and the services he had rendered. 
But his dreams were scattered by the sudden 
clamour of a bell, and he cleared the thres- 
hold of his house at a bound. 

Little did he know how quickly this 
ridiculous exultation would fade: little 
did he realise how soon the delight afforded 
by his childish action would be torn into 
a thousand fragments and be scattered 
like the remains of the copy book he had 
destroyed that afternoon. 


Before a month had passed an event took 

pue which at first disturbed him & good 
eal. There arrived one morning in the 

playground a number of labourers with 
picks and trowels. Before the day was out 
they had made a breach in tho brick wall 
fully four feet wide, exactly opposite the 
spot where the tin box was buried. Byrope 
watched them in fear and trembling, and, 
when he could trust himself, asked what 
their purpose waa. 

The replies were vague and unsatisfactory ; 
but in good time he found that the powers 
had ordered a gateway to be opened in the 
wal as a more direct communication 
between the courtyard and the playground 
* merely this and nothing more.” The 
foundations of the wall would not be inter- 
fered with, and in a few days the picks and 
trowels retired, leaving a nice little gravelled 
passage where grass had formerly been. 

Byrope's nerves resumed their normal 
calm, and he grew to look upon the change 
as even likely to afford greater security to 
his hidden treasure. The little was 
used daily by & multitude of feet, and such 
a permanent way," he ed, **is not 
often disturbed by excavation." And yet, 
by the strange perversity of things, he was 
to be the first who longed to break the gravel 
open that he might take away the secret it 
contai 
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His Majesty King Edward VII. 
(From the Picture in the Royal Academy, 1906. Painted for Belfast by HAROLD SPEED.) 
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OUR WONDERFUL GUIDE: 
A TRUE STORY OF MEXICO. 


By AsHMORE RUSSAN. 


PART II. 


VELLING Over the hot sands towards 

Tonameca one blazing day, Pedro 
quietly suggested melons. Melons! For 
a luscious, thirst-satisfving melon I would 
have bartered pretty nearly all I possessed, 
and Malter would have sold his country, 
with the President thrown in as a make- 


Very near, Senor. A very short journey." 

Then show the way!" cried Malter 
excitedly. '' Melons ! ink of em! 

Without a word Pedro turned from the 
beach up an arroyo, drv at the time, but in 
the rainy season a toaming torrent fifty 
yards wide. Up the empty bed of this little 
river we travelled for nearly an hour. Malter 
wanted to know how it came about that our 
guide owned a melon-farm five score miles 
or so from San Pedro, but the Indian gave 
no explanation. Presently he led the way 
out of the arroyo, his mule scrambling up 
the bank like a goat. We followed him and 
found ourselves in a tobaceo-plantation of 
about two acres, which, having been recently 


t. 
* Melons ! be cried. '* Who said melons ? 
Where do they grow in this thirsty land ? ” 
At my melon-patch, Senor, said Pedro 


"n Where's that ?” I asked incredulously, 
for we were about a hundred. miles from the 
hut which he called his home at San Pedro 
Mixtepec. 
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irrigated. from somewhere, looked very 


My tobacco, Señores,” he remarked, as 
he skirted the patch and led the way through 
a thicket. of sobralia orchids into a spark- 
ling stream, which accounted for the luxuri- 
‘ance of the tobacca. .‘‘ There is no road to 
my melon-patch except this," he added, as 
he turned his mule up the middle of the river, 
followed. of course, by the whole caravan, 
as soon as the animals had quenched their 
burning thirst, 

‘‘ Tobacco and melons!” Malter mut- 
tered as he rode alongside, ‘‘ and in this all- 
fired desolation. What sort of an Indian 
have we struck ? " 

We had been travelling for days over 
scorching sands, and the sight of running 
water waa a delightful change. The banks 
were lined with aquatic plante, and every 
deep pool covered with water-lilies, white 
-and mauve and. golden yellow. It was 

lorious to look upon the deep green of the 
leaves and. feel the cool air which flawing 
water seems: to carry with it. Here, too, 
birds had gathered 55 around 

umming - birds emerald · green crimson, 
kingfishers of varied: species, green parro- 
quets, crimson and blue macaws, herons 
‘white and grey. 

On we went, up the stream, mostly shallow, 
for nearly an heur, and the farther we 
travelled the denser and more luxuriant 
.became the vegetation. . 

. **] reckon I don't altogether like the 
| t," said Malter, at length. He had 

n looking about him rather uneasily for 
some time. Guess there's & plenty of 
brigands in Mexico in places where no 
rurale (mounted rural liceman) ever 
dared show his nose, and this looks a likely 
place to find 'em. Say, Pedro, where are 
you taking us? 

* To my melon-patob, Seüor," was the 
answer. Ik is close now." 

Soon we reached a clearing of about an acre 
on the river-bank, covered with melon-vines. 
A couple of horses were tethered to a big 
ficus—& wild fig-tree—on the edge of the 
little plantation, and on a rude platform 
in the tree itself was & sort of tent of calico 
which had once perhaps begn white. Squatted 
at the foot of the ficus were three Indians— 
two women and a man. A couple of Win- 
ohester rifles rested against the tree. 

Buenos dias!" said Pedro. Buenos 
dias!" we echoed, and Buenos dias, 
Señores !” they rejoined in the sing-song 
tone affected by the Mexican Indian of pure 
blood, wherever found. 

Of the women one was young and very 
good-looking. She smiled at Pedro as he 
dismounted, showing a fine set of teeth, but 
did not move. As for our guide, he was 
evidently at home. Not a fruit was to be 
seen, but here and there among the leaves 
were little heaps of sand. Under each was 
a melon, more or less ripe. Pedro explained 
that the sand-heaps were to protect the fruit 
from rats, which abounded. Soon each 
man of the party was slicing up a green 
globe as big as his head. They cost five 
centavos each, or, say, one penny in English 
currency. and we took away half a score. 
An hour or so we rested under the big tree, 
while Pedro answered a few pertinent ques- 
tions put to him by Malter. 

One of the rifles belonged to him, the 
other to the old man, who was not a brigand, 
but the father of his (Pedro's) wife—the 
young woman with the excellent teeth. 

She looked after the melon-patch and took 
the fruit to Pochutla for sale. But she was 
very lazy and not of much account. ‘‘ She 
ought to be in the plaza at Pochutla now,” 
he said. Here are the melons; there" — 
pointing towards the ficus—‘‘ is her horse, 
and here is she. What is the use of her, 
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Señores ? Tell me that. But, Señores.” 
he went on, ''we must be going. The 
animals will want sacaté and corn, and it 
will be dark before we get to my corn finca.“ 
With a shout of ** Vamos” to the mozos he 
sprang into the saddle, and, without so much 
as an '' Adios" to the despised caretaker 
of his melon-patch, rode off down the stream. 
Amazed almost to speechlessness, we fol. 
lowed. 'Tobacco here, melons there, corn 
somewhere else. It was certainly astonishing. 

Before we again reached the tobacco- 
plantation it was dark. Leaving the stream 
there, we struck into a narrow winding track 
bordered apparently by hedges of brambles. 
There are comparatively few cacti in this 
part of Mexico, but to make up for the lack 
of those spiny pests there is pretty well every 
variety of the thorniest thorns, from the 
* bull's horn" acacia, which grows into 
quite & big bush, to creeping, matted nui- 
sances which, in closeness, length, and sharp- 
ness of spike, are not to be beaten any where 
on earth.. Pedro rode ahead boldly. He 
knew every foot of the way; but it was 
not easy, nor was it pleasant, to follow him 
along that sinuous track in pitch darkness. 

Malter and I, being well mounted, managed 
to keep fairly close to the guide, but the pack- 
animals in charge of our mozos were left far 
behind. Pedro seemed out of temper, 
perhaps, as I thought then, because the lady 
of the melon-patch had not in his absence 
regularly attended the market in the plaza 
at Pochutla, twenty miles away; anyhow, 
he did not seem to care what became of tho 
pack-mules and their drivers, or, indeed, 
of us, but hurried on as fast as he could. 
However, after some two hours of terribly 
unpleasant travelling we suddenly heard 
the barking of dogs, and soon afterwards 
saw & light glimmering through the trees. 
Towards this we turned, and presently, 
assailed by a score of mongrel curs, rode 
into an open space lit up by a blazing 
fire around which squatted some ten or a 
dozen villainous-looking Indians. On each 
side were bird-cage huts of the usual 
sticks, thatched with palm-leaves. As we 
approached, surrounded by growling dogs, 
no man moved or even glanced at us. It 
was strange conduct, to say the least, and 
Malter whispered: ‘‘I reckon I don't like 
the look of those fellows. Keep your 
shooter handy." 

At aword from Pedro, however, the Indians 
rose and disappeared in the ranchos. There 
had been no greeting, no welcoming ** Buenas 
noches, Señores,” in the usual high-pitched, 
sing-song tones, but just sullen silence. 

Better keep away from the fire," said 
Malter warningly. ''I guess we'd make 
pretty marks squatting down there. What 
place is this, Pedro ?’’ he demanded of the 
guide, who was unsaddling the animals. 

My corn finca, Senor, was the answer. 

Malter turned to me. Can't make it 
out, anyhow. The fellow seems to have 
little farms dotted all over the country. 
Guess he plants something wherever he can 
find a bit of earth that isn't all rocks and 
sand. Where's your rifle?“ 

"In my hand," I answered. We were 
standing well away from the fire, in black 
darkness intensified by the glow in the open 
space. 

„ We'd be a lot safer if those fellows 
would come with the mules," Malter went on. 
Manuel and Remejio both have pistols. 
I guess they're lost, anyhow. Suppose you 
get behind a tree and blaze away a bit to 
direct em not with your pistol.” 

I understood. Firing in the open might 
provoke a volley from the huts, and the 
flashes from my gun would make me an 
easy target. There was a big ceiba-tree 
close at hand. revealed by the flickering 
tongues of flame. I got behind it and 
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wasted 18: dozen. Martini . cartridges, the 
heavy charges of black powder exploding in 
that hollow amongst the rocks and timber 
like cannon-shots, setting the curs howling 
and. scampering into the huts after their 
masters. Then I listened. Presently, from 
far away, I heard very faint answering 
pistol-shots. Afterwards I fired at intervals, 
and in about an hour our men arrived. 

Pedro had disappeared, but, feeling safe 
now, we pitched our camp in the open away 
from the ranchos, got supper, and after 

ting Remejio as sentry, slung up our 

ammocks and went to sleep. 

Next morning not one of the Indians was 
to be seen. But our guide soon put in an 
appearance. 

*Say. Pedro, who were the men who 
were here last night? Malter asked, as he 
came up. 

Pedro was quite candid. 

All wicked fellows, Senor. They went 
because they didn't want you to see them by 
daylight." 

* Guess I thought they were brigands. 
I reckon when they've nothing better, or 
wuss, to do, they just look after your corn 
and tobacco an' melons. eh ?" 

Pedro did not reply. 

By this time our journeying in the State 
of Oaxaca was drawing to an end, and as we 
were going where a guide's services would 
not be required —to the State of Chiapas— 
we told Pedro so. It was odd that, although 


be must have seen us testing quartz for gold 


indications a dozen times, reducing chunks 
of it to powder with a hammer, and washing 
it in a tin bowl, he showed no interest what- 
ever until the last day. It was at the vil- 
lage of Tonameca—home of jaguars, pumas, 
land-crabs, wild pineapples, and of nothing 
else in particular, except Indians — and 
Pedro was looking on. 

** You remember Santa Héléna, Señor, 
where I shot the tigre ?*" he suddenly said. 
There is lots of rock like that, with plenty 
of gold in it. There are silver rocks also, 
and coal." 

** Why didn't you tell us before? cried 
Malter. 

‘tI didn't know you cared about such 
things," rejoined Pedro. 

S Why, you’ ve seen us——" Malter began, 
but I stopped him. 

** What do you know about coal ? Would 
you know it if you saw it?” 

** Si, Sefior; I have been a fireman on a 
Pacific mail steamship.” 

That settled the point. ‘‘ But the gold.” 
I went on, for by this time I was willing to 
believe anything he told us how do you 
know that the rock contains gold ? " 

Pedro laughed. I've worked at a gold- 
mine in Ocotlan," he said. 

That answer was also conclusive, but 
none the less amazing. 

Hunter, guide, cook, fireman, gold-miner, 
tobacco-planter, corn-farmer, melon-grower, 
it was wonderful ! 

Malter had a big head. At least he often 
remarked so. 

Look here, Pedro," he interposed. 
** You go back right now to Santa Héléna 
and fetch some samples of the gold and silver 
ores, and don't forget the coal I guess 
our boat'l be at Port Angel in two days 
from now, but if we are gone when you get 
back we'll leave some money for you with 
Don Pablo Barrenquy in Pochutla, and I 
guess he'll hand it over in return for the 
specimens. More than that, if the ores and 
coal turn out good, I reckon we'll do the 
right thing later on." 

Pedro hesitated. ‘‘ Thanks, Senor; many 
thanks.“ he said, at length. But it is a 
great journey, a jornado muy grande, Señor, 
and worth a hundred dollars. Will you pay 
a hundred dollars now, Senor?“ 


Right you are, sonny!” Malter re- 
plied, and took out a roll of tattered 
currency. Was not the concession for the 
gold, silver, and coal mines as good as in his 
pocket! All he had to do was to denounce 
the mines, and they would be his by Mexican 
law. But Pedro still hesitated. ‘It is a 
long journey on foot," he said ; ** a very long 
journey." 

I guess you'd better take the mule you’ ve 
been riding, then," Malter rejoined, and 
handed him the notes. 

Then our wonderful guide and jack-of-all- 
trades became eloquent and full of promises. 
He would ride hard. and in four days he 
would be back. But if our boat had gone 
he would not give the specimena to Don 
Pablo, not he. Pedro Florentino Gallardo 
was not a fool. He would follow us to 
Chiapas, to Tapachula, and place the ores 
into the hands of Malter on the latter's own 
finca of Guatimoc. 

We parted with him at Tonameca, whence 
he said he would start for Santa Helena in 
&n hour, and rode on to Pochutla, where 
we learned that the steamer which was to 
take us to Chiapas would not reach Port 
Angel under a week. The delay suited us 
very, well, as it would give Pedro time to 
bring in the samples before we left. 

We put up at the Hotel Natchez. May 
the shadow of the widow Natchez never 
grow less. She was about three feet wide 
across the shoulders and weighed nearly 
twenty stone. But she was an excellent 
woman, for she had a pump in her patio 
and a splendid shower-bath in the back-yard. 
How the shower-bath got there is a mystery. 
I never struck such a luxury in any other 
part of Mexico, except in the Capital and the 
City of Guadalajara. The widow did not 
know how it came there. She found it when 
she took the place and had the wit to keep it 
in order. | 

The week passed, but Pedro had not re- 
turned, nor had the boat arrived. Impatient 
to be rich, Malter proposed that Remejio 
should be sent to hurry up the lagging 
messenger. The same day that mozo set out 
on the back of our only unsold mule, with 
twenty dollars for expenses in his pocket. 

We had been in Chiapas a month when 
Remejio returned to Pochutla and reported 
to Don Pablo. The dollars he had spent ; 
the mule had been stolen by the brigands— 
our friends of the corn finca, no doubt. He 
had been to Tonameca, to Santa Héléna. 
to the tobacco-plantation, the melon-patch, 
the corn-finca, to Escondido, San Pedro 
Mixtepec, everywhere, but nowhere could 
he get tidings of Pedro Florentino Gallardo, 
who had apparently vanished off the face 
of the earth with the money Malter had 
given him, and, to use his own words—' a 
mula grande, Senor. worth forty dollars.“ 

So Don Pablo informed us, adding that 
the next time we desired to throw away 
two hundred dollars worth of paper currency 
and mules, he would be happy to be our 
almoner in Pochutla, where the poor were 
many and he the most deserving. 

That our wondertul guide was chief of the 
Tonameca brigands there is little doubt. 
And, but for the tremendous noise made by 
my black-powder Martini cartridges at their 
camp, this story might never have been 
written, for our men would hardly have been 
guided to us by revolver-shots, or the sharp, 
short cracks of Winchester rifles. 
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A TERRIBLE ADVENTURE WITH HYENAS. 


ires are many mighty hunters, and 
moet of them can tell of many very 
thrilling adventures personally undergone 
with wild beasts; but probably none of 
them ever went through an experience 
equalling that which Arthur Spencer, the 
famous trapper, suffered in the wilds of 
Africa. 

As the right-hand man of Carl Hagenbach, 
the great Hamburg dealer in wild animals, 
for whom Spencer trapped some of the finest 
and rarest beasts ever seen in captivity, 
thrilling adventures were everyday occur- 
rences to him. The trapper's lite is in- 
finitely more exciting and dangerous than 
the hunter’s, inasmuch as the latter hunts to 
kill, while the trapper hunts to capture, and 


. the relative risks are not, therefore, com- 


parable ; but Spenoer’s adventure with the 
"scavenger of the wilds,” as the spotted 
hyena is sometimes aptly called, was some- 
thing so terrible that even he could not 
recollect it without shuddering. 

He was out with his party on an extended 
trapping expedition, and one day he chanced 
to get separated from his followers; and, 
partly overcome by the intense heat and his 

tigue, he lay down and fell asleep—about 
the most dangerous thing a solitary traveller 
in the interior of Africa can do. Some 
hours later, when the scorching sun was 
beginning to settle down in the west, he was 
aroused by the sound of laughter not far 
away. For the moment he thought his 
followers had found him, and were amused 
to find him taking his difficulties so com- 
fortably ; but hearing the laugh repeated he 
realia at once that no human being ever 

ave utterance to quite such a sound ; in 
act, his trained ear told him it was the cry 
of the spotted hyena. Now thoroughly 
awake, he sat up and saw a couple of the 
ugly brutes about fifty yards away on his 
left. They were sniffing at the air, and 
calling. He knew they had scented him, 
but that they had not yet perceived him. 

In such a position, as sure a shot and one 
so well armed as Spencer was, a man who 
knew less about wild animals and their 
habits would doubtless have sent the two 
brutes to earth in double quick time, and 
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thus destroyed himself. But Spencer very 
well knew from their manner that they were 
but the advance-guard of a pack. The ap- 
pearance of the pack, numbering about one 
hundred, coincided with reflection. To 
tackle the whole party was, of course, 
utterly out of the question ; to escape by 
flight was equally out of the question, for 
hyenas are remarkably fast travellers. His 
only posible chance of escape, therefore, 
was to hoodwink them, if he could, by 
feigning to be dead ; for it is a characteristic 
of the hyena to reject flesh that is not 
putrid. He threw himself down again, and 
remained motionless, hoping the beasts 
would think him, though dead, yet unfit 
for food. It was an off-chance, and he well 
knew it; but there was nothing else to be 
done. 

In a couple of seconds the advance-guard 
saw him, and, calling to their fellows, rushed 
to him. The pack answered the cry and 
instantly followed. Spencer felt the brutes 
running over him, felt their foul breath on 
his neck, as they sniffed at him, snapping, 
snarling, laughing; but he did not move. One 
of them took a critical bite at his arm; but 
he did not stir. They seemed nonplussed. 
Another tried the condition of his leg, while 
many of them pulled at his clothee, as if 
in impotent rage at finding him so fresh. 
But he did not move; in an agony of sus- 
pense he waited motionless. | 

Presently, to his amazement, he was 
lifted up by two hyenas, which fixed their 
teeth in his ankle and his wrist, and, accom- 

nied by the rest, his bearers set off with 

im swinging between them, sometimes 
fairly carrying him, sometimes simply drag- 
ging him, now and again dropping him for 
a moment to refix their teeth more iip 
in his flesh. Believing him to be dead, 
they were conveving him to their retreat, 
there to devour him when he was in a fit 
condition. He fully realised this, but he 
was powerless to defend himself from such 
a fate. 

How far they carried him Spencer could 
not tell, for from the pain he was suffering 
from his wounds and the dreadful strain of 
being carried in such a manner, he fell into 
semi-consciousness from time to time; but 
the distance must have been considerable, 
for night was over the land and the sky 
sparkling with stars before the beaste finally 
halted ; and then they dropped him in what 
he knew, by the horrible and overpowering 
smell peculiar to hyenas, was the cavern 
home of the pack. Here he lay throughout 


the awful night, surrounded by his captors, 
suffering acutely from his injuries, thirst, 
and the vile smell of the place. 

When morning broke he found that the 
pack had already gone out in search of more 
ready food, leaving him in charge of two 
immense brutes, which watched him nar- 
rowly all through the day ; for, unarmed as 
he was, and exhausted, he knew it would be 
suicide to attempt to tackle his janitors. He 
could only wait on chance. Once or twice 
during the day the beasts tried him with 
their teeth, giving unmistakable signs of 
disgust at the poor progress he was making. 
At nightfall they tried him again, and, 
being apparently hungry, one of them de- 
serted its post and went off, like the others, 
in search of food. i 

This gave the wretched man a glimmering 
new hope, for he knew that the hyena dis- 
likes its own company, and that the re- 
maining beast would certainly desert if the 

k remained away long enough. But for 
our after hour the animal stayed on duty, 
never going farther than the mouth of the 
cave. When the second morning broke, 
however, the hyena grew very restless, going 
out and remaining away for brief periods. 
But it always returned, and every time it 
did so Spencer naturally imagined it had 
seen the pack returning. and that the worst 
was in store for him. But at length, about 
noon, the brute went out and did not come 
back. 

Spencer waited and waited, fearing to 
move lest the creature should only be out- 
side, fearing to tarry lest he should miss his 
only chance of escaping. After about an 
hour of this suspense he crept to the mouth 
of the cave. No living creature was within 
sight. He got upon his faltering feet, and 
hurried away as fast as his weakness would 
permit. But his condition was so deplor- 
able that he had not covered a mile when 
he collapsed in a faint. Fortune, however. 
favours the brave; and although he fell 
where he might easily have remained for 
years without being discovered, he was 


. found the same day by a party of Boers, 


who dressed his wounds, gave him food 
and drink (which he had not touched for 
two days), and helped him by easy stages 
to the coast. 

Being a man of iron constitution, he made 
a rapid and complete recovery, but his wrist, 
ankle, arms, and thigh still bear the marks 
of the hideous teeth which, but for his 
marvellous strength of will, would have torn 
him, living, to shreds. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT SAVAGES. 
By CLevgepon Ken. 


NN 


* understand by a savage a wild man 
with very few clothes or even none; 
with very long hair and an angry look ; never 
-washing himself (unless he is a. water-savage 
and lives by the sea); dwelling in a cave, 
or in a hut without doors or windows; 
eating his food raw or only half-cooked— 
and that. food sometimes the flesh of a 
fellow-creature ; utterly selfish, cruel, and 
careless of other people ; howling or ting 
by way of speech ; going about with a long 
stick tipped with a sharp piece of. bone or 
iron; and altogether a very dangerous and 
abominable sort of person. 
The word "savage," however, means 
properly one who inhabits a ‘‘ sylva" —the 
Latin. word for a wood or forest. And a 


race of men living for 5 in ‘thickly 


wooded regions would necessarily become 
rough, and shy of other people, and would lose 
many of the qualities which civilised people 
have. Let us suppose a party of half- 
civilised Malays, men, women, and children, 
being wrecked on the coast of some country 
which was inhabited only near tho sea, and 
was all wild wood and jungle inland; and 
let us suppose that the natives drove the 
strangers away into this inland There 
they would have to get their food as they 
could ; they would be quite cut off from 
the rest of the world; they would grow 
fierce through constant fighting with wild 
beasts and frequent hunger; and so their 
descendants would lese what knowledge and 
social manners their ancestors had, and at 
last would be like certain New Guinea 
.tribes of to-day, who are most. ap PAN 
to approach, and run along the tepe:of trees 
like monkeys, and wear next to no clothing, 
and are very frightful to look at; whi 
their minds are dull and sluggish and their 
speech little better than a jargon of short 
words, yells, and.laughter. 

This is the extremest meaning of the 
word savage —a wild man of the woods. 
But in the ordinary use of it we mean any 
human being who lives without civilisation 
and like the beasts, whether in woods or on 

lains or mountains, whether brown or 
lack, islander or landsman. 

There have been very curious notions 
about savages. Thus our poet Dryden 
says“ 

" When first in woods the noble savage ran." 


Noble savage! He might as well have 
said : 
* When first in woods the white-skinned negro ran !" 


A savage is the very lowest and most 
ignoble of human beings. He may now 
and.then show some pet 
savage beasts do, but he cannot be noble. 


Then there was Jean Jacques Rousseau, 


a Swiss philosopher who lived about 150 
years ago. He wrote an essay to prove 
that the savage state is superior to the 
civilised. He never crossed the sea (except 


wolf. 


ter quality, as 


to come to England), and knew no more of 
the realities of savage life than I do of the 
ways of deep-sea fishes. He held. that it 
only needed to show courtesy and polite, 
mess to a naked Pacific islander to ensure 
like treatment from him. He chose to keep 
out of sight the tomahawk and cannibal 
‘feast, and thought only of the unfettered 
freedom, the i about in tropical 
countries, PE absence of the roar and 
crowding of cities, and the easy gathering 
of bread, fruit and pineapples, turtles’ eggs 
and guavas. '' Happy children of nature,” 
he called these poor sordid and bloodthirsty 
waifs and strays of humanity. 

It may be that in the same way some boys 
dream and fancy that they would enjoy 
savage life—at any rate for a.time. They 
are charmed with the picture of a life with- 
out restraint, with no books and no rules, 
-and with plenty of adventure and novelty. 

Could English boys ever go back and 
become sav ? Plante do s0; a 
and glorious heartsease if neglected will in 
& very few years become a poor little weed ; 
‘and so wil a wallflower. Domesticated 
animals occasionally break away from man 
and revert to wild ways, changing their very 
appearance. And I fear that our question 
must be answered affirmatively. It is 
illustrated by the story of Peter the Wild 
Boy, which is periectly true. 

In the year 1725 our King George 1. and 
& party of his courtiers were hunting wild 
boars in a forest in Hanover, when they 
Pane & very strange-looking creature, like 
.& human being ing on all-fours. They 
managed to catch it, and found it was a boy 
about thirteen years old (they supposed), 
naked and wild, with his arms from the 
elbows hardened with using them as fore- 
legs, and his whole body rough and marked 
with scratches and knocks. No doubt he 
had been either left out in the woods by hia 
cruel mother, or had been accidentally 
dropped, or ibly had been carried off by 
some wolf, which then adopted him (like the 
one in the story of Romulus and Remus) 
and became his foster-mother. Such adop- 
tions are not unknown. I once used to see 
a cat, whose kittens had died, fondling a 
young chicken until it grew too big for her 
care. This boy, then, was wild and fieroe, 
and bit and scratched and growled like a 
He was brought to the „where 
all pains were taken to tame him. It was 
long before he submitted to wear clothing, 
he refused all the food that people eat. and 
chose leaves and roots and bark. Washing 
was a horror to him. He never learnt to 
talk. They named him Peter; and he lived 
for sixty years, dying as wild in nature as 
when he was caught. 

Here we have, indeed, a wild man of the 
woods, but his case is quite apart from that 
of the Malays I have supposed to be confined 
in a forest land. We are not considering 
the case of a boy living among wild 


they 


but whether it would be possible for English 
boys to become savages without so extra- 
ordinary an introduction. And I think it 
might be. Not all at once, however. There 
would be certain signs— what doctors call 
symptoms—of savagery coming on. Let 
me name seme. 

The first of all would be neglect of their 
persons. Savages are dirty. When the 
natives of Tierra del Fuego first saw a 
European washing his face they burst into 
shoute of laughter, it seemed so strange and 
so new. Some English sailors once found 
themselves in charge of a little Eskimo girl, 
and their duties with soap and water 
and flannel, and had to remove many layers 
of dirt before the skin was reached. I 
should think, therefore, that a boy who 
shirks his tub, dips his fingers into water 
instead of scrubbing his hands, leaves a dark 
line round his face and neck like that 
curious edging the sea leaves at high-water 
mark on the beach, and combe his hair with 
his fingers, is in an early stage of savagery. 

So it is with neglect of one’s clothes. To 
go oollarless, or to do without a pocket- 

andkerchief, is as much aa to say, “I am 
not civilised.’ To go about with unbrushed 
shoes or boots, without their buttons done up 
or laces fastened, is to proclaim that you don't 
care what people think of you, and that you 
are on the way to & condition of no-clothes. 
vou may come, if you are not careful. even 
to painting your face—which is a very 
savage thing to do. 

Another very sure sign is when a boy 

ws rude and uncouth in his manners. 
Ravages have no manners, only 
They have no word for ‘‘ thank you”; 
they help themselves as they like, bully 
weaker people, and have no self-restraint. 
If they had decent houses, they would leave 


‘the doors open behind them, and would 


bang them when in a ion. They would 
not get up out of their chairs (if they had 
any) to do any little trifling thing, like 
fetching a book or a footstool, for older 
people; and if they had games they would 
make their wives or squaws wait on them, 
‘bowling or fielding all the time ; which again 
‘shows some boys that they are on the 


* 


decline towards savagery. 
The way in which some eat is 
very unpleasant. The Eskimo, for instance, 


when they have seal for dinner, cut off a 
great slab of oily raw blubber and pass t 
round; each guest bites as much as it is 
possible to get into his mouth, and cuts 
round his lips and nose with his knife; 
then he passes the slab to his neighbour ; 
and so they go on until they cannot eat any 
more. Then they go to sleep, and on waking 
they set to work again—and that, too, with- 
out even washing their hands and faces. If 
I suspected a boy of becoming a savage I 
should just keep an eye on him at table; 
and also an ear. Long I saw a choir- 
boy eating some new bread and fresh butter 
at tea just as the Eskimo eats blubber—all 
but the knife! I trust that that boy did 
not emigrate into any deeply wooded land ; 
by this time he would be tattooed, and be 
wearing a stick through his nose or a round 
piece of bone in his lower lip 

The great difference between man and 
beast is the gift of speech; and the great 
‘difference between a civilised and a savage 
‘man is in the use made of it. Peter the 
‘Wild Boy was too far gone when he was 
caught ever to acquire speech. Savages 
have sey any conversation, because they 
have very few ideas in their heads, and what 


about—well, perhaps it is as well 


that we do not know. Some savages do not 
talk at all, but sit gloomy and humpy, like 
some of the Red Indians; others chatter 


and jabber, as some negro "tribes do, and 


when a civilised man tries to get them into 
conversation they will only say I don't 
know,” beeause they wish to avoid the 
trouble of thinking. 

And this reminds me of a boy who went 
out for a walk with his uncle. They went 
by the side of a river, over some hilly fields, 
by a farmyard, and through a village. The 
uncle talked and talked and told the boy 
all sorts of stories and interesting things, and 
then said to the boy, '' Now you talk.” 
And the boy said, ** Do you like jam ?” 

He was lazy- minded. Some boys are 
lezy-mouthed, and say '' gram." for gram- 
mar, and ''grub" for bread-and-butter. 
I &m anxious about such boys. Will they, 
too, drift into a ind state? Will the ey 
come at last to say only Quasha ma boo!” 
or even Ugh!” ‘‘ Waow !” and Oa!“ ? 

The fact of the matter is, that we can only 
keep from relapsing into some mild forms 
of savagery by taking care of ourselves. 
There are other very serious things also 
to be borne in mind, which, however. I do 
not mention in this little paper. I only 
hint at them by reminding you that savages 
are heathens. English boys are Christians, 
and as Christians and as English they must 
not go down, but go up: and must try to 
do that which these lines mean : 


„Move upward, working out the beast, 
And let the ape and tiger die." 


. Goo — 


Git BIKES IN THE FOREST. 


Water Joys !—By Loris War. 
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NATURE AT PLAY. 
(From Photographs by P. FRITH.) 
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Hangaque Rock, Annet, Scilly. 
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HOW TO MAKE A BOOK.CASE TABLE. 


DE me see now ; where are we? Oh, we are 
just commencing to saw of the second 
back —that between the upper shelf and the 
top of the book-case table. 

The dimensions of this are similar to the 
first, except as regards the width, which is 
such that the back comes up to the 
level of the top of the sides. It is secured 
rather differently, too. "Three pins cut out 
of wood are glued, and driven into holes 
bored with a large gimlet in its lower edge at 


equal distances apart, as you notice in fig. 5. 
They project half an inch, say, and three 
similar holes are prepared in the top of the 
upper shelf to receive them ; so that when 
the board is glued and inserted in its 
destined situation, and has a few nails driven 
through its ends into the sides—well driven 
in, mind, so as to bury the head—it is 
effectually secured. Fig. 6 represents our 
work at this degree of completion. 

Now for the top. This is of canary wood, 
J in. thick. Its length and breadth must be 


^ 


guch that it overhangs the bookcase equally 
on all sides. Probably the greatest width of 
board we shall be able to get wil! be 18 in. or 
19 in., and this will do; but if we are fortu- 
nate enough to fall across wood a few inches 
wider than this, so much the better. 

Great care must be taken with this top to 


Bv Grorce P. Moon. 


PART II. 
have its edges and upper surface level and 
smooth. The ends naturally will give the 
most trouble, as they are cut against the 
grain; but plane, chisel, and glass-paper, 
plus elbow-grease and industry, will overcome 
the difficulty. 

The edges may be left square, as 
represented in the top drawing, fig. 7, or 
they may be shaped to resemble one of the 
suggested forms shown in the same diagram. 
Or, again, lengths of moulding, to be 
purchased from  picture-frame dealers or 
timber merchants, costing a penny a foot 
upwards, may be glued and nailed on to 
them. But this last is not necessary. 

Anyhow, the top is made to our satisfaction, 
and we commence tu fasten it on. How, it 
may be asked, shall we do this? We shall 
fasten it on by means of screws driven into 
its lower surface through the sides, for we do 
not want to disfigure the top in any way, as 
a defect in this portion of the book-case 
would be readily discernible. 


First we must cut a few cavities in the. 


sides to give us a surface through which we 
may insert the screws. Three such cavities 
on each side, one near the back, and one an 
inch from the front edges, will be sufficient. 
Fig. 8 gives a sectional view of one of these. 
A chisel or a gouge will do the business, 
scooping out a hollow 4 in. deep, about 1 in. 
from the top extremity of the side. 

In these cavities we insert a gimlet, and 
bore a slanting passage for a thin screw 13 
in. long, having first placed the top on in 
its proper situation. When the screw is 
driven home, fig. 9 depicts, in section, the 
disposition of the various parts. 

If you look at fig. 1 you will see our book- 
case has a frieze or ornamental band under 
the top. Only one is shown, but of course 
there are two. Let us attend to this next. 

We get & piece of yellow pine the length 
of a shelf, 34 in. wide and 3 in. thick, and, 


[THE END.) 


gluing its ends and one edge, place it under 
and in contact with the top and between the 
sides, its front being flush with the face of 
thelatter. To retain it here we glue little 
blocks behind it in the angle formed by it 
and the top and sides. 

Now comes the ornamental feature of the 
frieze. We saw out a piece of good wood 
24? in. long, 2 in. wide, and 4 in. thick. 
Placing our tenon-saw a little more than I in. 
from, and exactly parallel with, one end, we 
saw half-way through, and half-way only. 


Another saw-cut is then made this same 
distance from the first, and this operation is 
repeated to the end. 

A bradawl should next be filed sharp, and, 
using it as a chisel, the second and every 
niternate bar is removed cleanly, leaving a 
hollow, so that a section of the result is 
represented in fig. 10. The length must end 
with a bar, not a hollow. 

This is then glued to the frieze to leave an 
equal space on all sides, and the effect is very 
pleasing in spite of its simplicity. The other 
frieze is set up in a similar fashion, and the 


table book-case is completed as far as the 
fitting together of the various parts is con- 
cerned. | 

The saw-holes are then filled with putty, 
which is applied. with a flexible knife; and 
it requires some little art to perform this 
operation in such a manner as to disguise the 
reason for its employment. 

We have spoken about enamel. Aspinall's 
will be found the most satisfactory; and 
ivory, hedgesparrow egg, and sea-green are 
very suitabletints. Four coats thinly applied 
will be about right. 
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INDOOR CRICKET IN 


WINTER: 


A CHAT WITH MANAGER TARRANT AND ALBERT TROTT. 


TERY few people who pass by St. Bride's 
Church, Fleet Street, know that within 
& few yards winter cricket is being played 
and that the sport is „ to many 
other parts of our land. Yet, close to the 
B. O. P.“ office some of our leading 
ericketers may be seen enjoying practice 
that at least is equal to anything they can 
get during the summer season. 

When the writer visited St. Bride's 
Institute Mr. Hesketh Prichard. the writer, 
hunter, and cricketer, was batting to the 
bowling of Albert Trott and F. Tarrant 
and in the course of conversation said 


„that he found the practice quite equal 
to anything that he had been led to expect, 
while as a bowler for the Gentlemen of 
England and Hampshire he found the 
matting wicket both true and fast." 

The space that is utilised is that occupie:l 
in summer by the swimming bath. For 
some vears there has been no demand for 
the baths in the winter, and some three 
years ago Mr. Ryan, chief engineer of the 
Institute, had an idea that it would be 
possible to utilise the space for cricket in 


_the winter, but could not casily persuade 
others to take up the idea. 


F. Tarrant, the new Middlesex player. is 
now in charge of the pitches, and he thus 
describes what has been done: 

'"'The tank has been drained and is 
boarded over, affording space for two 
separate cricket pitches, each under the 
care of a professional bowler. 

The floor of each net is covered with a 
strip of cocoanut-matting. twenty-four yards 
long and twelve feet wide. 

* Underneath this there is a layer of 
thick felt covers from the batsman's wicket. 
And the reason for this is that the matting 
without anything else under it causes the 


ball to rise in an awkward manuer and to 
a height which is dangerous to the batsman. 

Those who have experienced standing 
up to Albert Tiott's fast deliveries will 
understand how the ball keeps a nice height. 

** Breaks are possible, the ball coming 
sharply off the pitch and turning a great 
deal, and there is every opportunity for 
the batsman to get his eve well in, especially 
to the fast turning balls. There would b» 


Trott at the Wicket. 


some danger if it were not for the fact that 
skle and overhead netting prevent the 
ball from bounding all over the place, and 
there is only an open space at the bowlet’s 
end. 

* Behind the wicket there is room for 
the wicket.keeper, and the white sheeting 
behind the batsman is a great advantage to 
the bowler, as it shows up the wicket. Theso 
precautions of covering in are certainly 


Batting—G. Tarrant. 


necessary with strong and vigorous players, 
although such a one soon finds that slogging 
pure and simple does not pay." 

* How do you manage when a wicket is 
bowled ? " 

** Oh, three stumps at the back end are 
fixed in holes in the floor and are firmly 
supported and thrown into strong relief 
by & dark coloured slab of wood of the same 
height and width as the wicket. This is 


electrically connected with a bell at the 
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end the bowler is, but rings only when the 
stumps are hit. If you watch Albert Trott 
for a few minutes you will notice that 
whenever the bell rings the bats- 
man is out and the bowler has 
got a wicket. This is the inven- 
tion of Mr. Ryan. 

We use stationary bails, the 
bowler bowls from a single stump 
at the proper distance, and this is 
needful, if only for the purpose of 
saving the bowler from hurting 
himself. 

Several of our leading bowlers 
have bowled here and are tho- 
roughly satisfied that it is quite 
possible to keep in trim during 
the winter season. 

Among amateurs, C. B. Fry, 
G. L. Jessop, C. McGahey, J. R. 
Mason. P. Perrin, L. J. Moon, 
and also, among professionals, 
Walter Mead, F. Huish, G. G. 
Hearne, Atfield. F. Trott. G. 
Burton, and many others have 
kept in form here." 

Have you any public school- 
boys down here? 

' Yes, several of them come 
down during the holidays. and 
they are extremely keen about the business. 
They can learn to bowl accuratelv and the 
coaching we give them should produce better 
cricket in the coming summer. 
Of course they have to put on 
their pads and gloves just as if 
they were out of doors, and they 
are obliged to hit the balls, be- 
cause, as I have already said. 
they come along very straight 
and sometimes very sharp. 

* On the other hand, the slow 
bowler seems to get men into a 
difficult position and to puzzle 
them considerably. This has 
struck me a good deal during the 
last week, when that most genial 
sportsman, Major Philip Trevor, 
was bowling underhand slows to 
Mr. Prichard, Harry Lynx, and 
others. It is quite possible for 
& sharp return to come back 
directly to the bowler in the form 
of a catch, and this is the only 
danger.” 

* Is there any question about 
the light ? ” 

* No; we use electric light, and 
the lamps are so arranged as to 
obviate both the glare and the 
shadow. To provide a substitute 
for ordinary daylight was the one 

t difficulty, and this has so 
ar been solved that the flight of 
the fastest ball can easily be followed by a 
watchful eye.” 

Any afternoon or evening the members 
of London and suburban clu 
are to be seen hard at work, 
and they all express the hearti- 
est approval of the wicket. 

Every day from twoo’ clock till 
late in the evening the place is 
open, and t it has proved 
such a success that rival insti- 
tutions are taking up the matter 
and with every prospect of a 
great deal of gi ieee 

The only objection," says 
Albert Trott, that I have 
heard mentioned. is the risk of 
getting a bit stale, but our in- 
door season lasts from No- 
vember to the end of March, and 
that gives us some time to rest, 
although to me the sport is very 
interesting and gives me great 
pleasure. I do not know, but 


Iam inclined to think that there is a great 
future for indoor cricket." 
Dr. W. G. Grace has long had covered 


Bowling —Trott. 


wickets at the Crystal Palace, and the M.C.C. 
have something of the kind at Lord's, and 
there is a covered ground at Trent Bridge. 


T 1O La 5 l ~ d 
Bowling—G. Tarrant. 
Thus cricket all the year round has become 


not only a possibility, but also an accom- 
plished fact. 


NOTICE To CoxTRIBUTORS.—A1] manuscripts intended 
Jor the Boy's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C., aad must hace the 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, 
and ín any accompanying letter THE TITLE OP THE MS. 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent to cover postaye, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hoid himself in any way 
responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though every care is taken. The numberof MSS. sent to 
the Office is so great that a considerable time must neces- 
sarily elapse before their tuin for consideration arrives. 
Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conveys the copyrigh! of manuscripts to the Religious 
Tract Society, with liber ty for them;0t-thewm diseret ion, 
to publish such works separately. Republication by 
authors on their own account must always be the 
sulject af special arrangement before submitting their 
MSS. ; and whenever any special velue is put vpon a 
MS. by the author this fact must be clearly stated ichen 
sending in, or it aznaol afterwards be recognised. 


To CoRRESPONDENTR.— Replies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no excep- 
lion te sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstanding. 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 
ín these columns in due course. 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor, . O. P., * 
4 Bouverie Street, E.C. Letters sent to private 
addresses of members of the staff «re not answered. 


A. E. GoLDiNG.—1l. To answer it would require an 
article, and from time to time we bave had several 
articles on the subject, but all are out of print. 2. 
Yes; hydrochloric acid is spirits of salta. 3. Hedge- 
hogs feed on insects and also eat worms and snails, 
and small rodents, such as mice, etc. 


W. R. E.—It is pure nervousness and excessive relf- 
consciousness, which you will get overin time. Look 
upon yourself as a person of noimportance whom no- 
body Is noticing, and take as much outdoer exercise 
as you can. 


Myc Na.—). At the office of the paper. Old volumes 
at second-hand book shops, or by advertising for 
them. 2. Yes. 3. A certificate is necessary in 
all cases. 4. There is an examination at almost 
every step. 5. British and Foreign Sailors’ Society, 
680 Commercial Road, E. 


O. DonRANT.— There is no duty on singing birds im- 
ported into France. 


NAUTA AUTEM FABER.—The book is now out of print. 
It bas been replaced by * The Bea," of which you had 
. better get a copy. It answers all your questions. 


Tatry (Newport).—Try our “Boy's Own Reciter." 
It contains many pieces of just tbe kind you ask for. 
You can obtain it, to order, through any bookseller. 


ANXIOUR.—Yes, you can obtain, to order, through 
any bookseller, all the back parts of the current 
volume. If sent from our office by post, you would 
have to pay extra. 


H. K. D.—1. One is a quotation from Horace: Ebeu ! 
fugaces, Posthume, Posthume, labuntur anni" (Alas! 
Posthumus, Posthumus, our swift years pass away). 
Tbe other is a quotation from Virgil: *O mihi 

reteritos referat si Jupiter annos!" (Oh! that 
Jupiter would return to me the years that are past !) 
2. Coins all recently priced. 8. The book is worth a 
shilling, perhaps less, if you sell it to a dealer. 
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R. SmirH.—1. The 
licence is for the hall. 2. Two or three guineas ; but 


performer requires no licence; the 


it all depends. 8. “Boyograph” - that is, the cine- 
matograph—was in onr twenty-first volume: it was 
in the number for February 11, 1899, on page 316. 
4. We have heard of several, but have not seen any 
at work. Very pleased to hear of your success. 


R. O. L.—Write to the Registrar of the University you 
decide on. You would probably see the calendar at 
the public library. 


M. VALLANCE.—Aymer de Valence was Earl of Pem- 
broke. He was the third son of William of Valence, 
who was half-brother of Henry ni. He was a con- 
spicuons figure in the days of Edward 11., and died 
chihiless in 1324, so that you cannot be descended 


from him or bear his arms. Valence is a French city | 


on the Rhone, famous for its silk factories, whence 
the silk fringes or “valances.” Your name is prob- 
ably of Huguenot origin. 


G. T.—Length, 12 ft.: breadth, 27 in., or thereabouts, 
not less; but why not try one of those we have 
described in full, of which so many have been built 
successfully? 


J. W. Junrrz.— There are the lines and full inventory 
of a tea-clipper in Chapman’s All about J. ps, 
but we have never met with them in any other 

ublication. The book was published by Norle & 
'ilson, 156 Minories. You could easily alter the 
mizen rigging. We know of no photographs of 
barques. ; 


B. W. Q.—Yes: there are boys who collect tramcar 
tickets, but the mania does not last long. 


Younc HoPEFUL.—ADny drawings you may submit to 


us may be done in sepia if convenient, and need not 
necessarily be drawn in pen-and-ink. 


S. L.—It is all in the Quarterly Navy List. Why do 
you not read the correspondence before you write ? 


M. M.—All our *‘ Boy's Own Bookshelf” series is kept 
in print. The only way you can get the original 
illustrations compiete ià by buying the volume of 
the paper in which they appesred. 


H. A. L.—Private secretaries are generally university 
men. 


W. P. CooPER.— The examinations are open to all, 
but they are of such a character that few but 
graduates can pass them. 


L. F. M.—1. We have had an article on making an 


enlarging camera in a former volume. You will 
require ap enlarging camera to do it easily, but you 
can do it by darkening a room, except a small! piece 
the size of the negative, and placing in front of it 
your camera, thus projecting a picture on to au 
easel, on which is placed the paper, and this is after- 
wards developed in the usual way. You can buy 
enlarging cameras from about a guinea upwards: 
for these you muet consult the dealers’ lists. To 
describe the enlarging process would take too much 
room—you must buy some handbook; for instance, 
“The Ilford Manual of Photograpky" will tell you 
all about it, and much else besides. 2. Write to 
Hobbes, Limited, 12 Paternoster Square, k. c., and 
choose your own. We recommend you not to get 
one (oo cheap. 


J. G. S Apply to the locomotion superintendent of 


the line. Your experience should be mentioned, as 
d may help you. 


To Many BoYs.—Oertain of a reply if letters are 
readable, crisp, to the point, and not too long. 


W. E.—A shaky hand at fourteen! Must consult a 
doctor at once. 


F. A.—General Baden-Powell's hook on Seputing is. 
published by Clowes & Sons, Oockspur Street. I$ 
costa à abl ; we believe, and is a very mall 

ume. 


READERH.—You had better write to Messrs. Wellington 
& Ward, Elstree, Herta, and ask them what you have 
asked us. If their is unsatisfactory you can 
write to Mr. Austin Edwards, Warwick. 


Foor MARCH.—The tiger and the cat behave e 

the same under such circumstances, but the 
yon quote from is no longer an authority. See “The 
yal Natural History " or Mr. Lydekker's book oa 
“Cats.” Your father may be "prowed" of bis 
garden, but he ean bardly be so of his son's spelling. 


W. and A. LiNTON.—Probeably the Secretary of the 
P. & O. Company, Leadenhall Street, would tell you. 
See some of the models of their ships at their offices, 
or in the Naval Exhibition at Earl's Court. 


W.FRANCIS.—All Ordnance maps are trustworthy ; they 
must be so. Get the inch to the mile scale. Write to 
Stanford, Long Acre, London, for Index map, or the 
sections you want, or ask at your head post-office. 


F. B. (Pendlebury).— Drawings nothing much out of the 
ordinary, and the subjects unsuited to press work. 
You should enter our drawing and sketching cempe- 
titions and thus ascertain how you stand in regard to 
others of your own age and e: perienoe. 


R. H. W. (Manchester).—We were glad to see the photo 
of your model brig. To have made her with “ two pen- 
knives, a chisel, and a spokeshave, from a block of 
wood,” is very. creditable to you, especially as “she 
does not drift, saila very well and fast, and is greatly 
admired for her appearance." 


Tox H. (Grimsby).—Get our * Boy's Own Reciter," to 
be obtained, to order, through any bookseller. There 


yu will find just what you are asking for. The book 
8 
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SIR ROLAND PREEDEROY, KNIGHT: 
A TALE OF THE LAST PLANTAGENETS. 


By FRANK Curzon BRITTEN, M.A. 


CHAPTER III. — LORD THORNDYKE’S MISSION TO THE COURT OF FRANCE. 


Ji CANNOT bring myself to recount what 
passed between my father and myself 
on my return to Twyford. For one thing, 
the reproach of a father to his son is too 
private a matter to divulge. and, again, 
after this lapse of years I would do nought 
that might lead even a stranger to doubt 
that great love and reverence wherewith I 
ever regarded Sir Antony. Suffice it merely 


to say, therefore, that throughout our inter- 
view I wished myself in any other place—ay, 
even in the fiercest corner of a keen battle. 
From his presence I came forth fully 
conscious that for some time it would be 
difficult and perhaps impossible for me to 
remain at home, and for some days I cast 
vainly in my mind for some diversion or 
employment that might serve. Unwisely, 


indeed, I ventured to suggest that I would 
fain go to Paris to pursue there my studies 
in the university, but I shrank before the 
stern answer,“ Have not thy ‘studies’ in 
Oxford sufficed thee ?” and beyond this I 
could think of nothing worthy, save to 
belong to some body of English archers 
such as-had served.the Duke of Burgundy 
within thedlast few\years, and were dispersed, 
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for the most , &mong the countries 
of Europe, offering their bows to those who 
would return the best payment. 

With this thought in my mind, I was one 
morning pacing the terrace before our 
house, when I saw we the forms 
of two horsemen, a nobleman and his ser- 
vant; and, further, I knew the foremost as 
a leading baron of our neighbourhood. 
Plain Steven Thorndyke had he been but 
twenty years before, and had tilled a small 
holding near Kington, in the shire of Here- 
ford ; but he had joined the King at Mor- 
timer’s Cross, and since then had fought in 
his cause with the greatest skill and courage. 
Hence it fell out that the Yorkist had given 
him land within three miles of my father’s 
house, and had granted him the style of 
Baron Thorndyke, of Otterbourne. 

At the time whereof I write one might 
well have taken my lord of Otterbourne as 
& man of but thirty years. Tall he was, 
and handsome withal, his aspect being 
marred only by the stoop of his shoulders. 
His habit was plain and even sombre, but 
his appearance would have drawn attention 
and respect, and I could not but admire the 
easy grace with which he sat his palfrey. 

** Good morrow, Master Roland." he said 
cheerily, reining at our door. ''I had not 
thought to find thee here. I heard that 
thou wert at Oxford making the reverend 
cardinals jealous of thy learning. Is thy 
father within ?” 

I avoided his question about Oxford, 
merely requesting him to follow me indoors, 
which, indeed, he did, after throwing his 
reins to the serving-man ; and so I ushered 
our honoured guest into the great hall, 
wherein, as I had expected, my father was 
giving instructions to his reeve. He rose 
at our entrance, and bowed, saying merely, 
Greeting, my lord of Otterbourne,” and 
motioning the baron to a seat near him, 
while I stood by in some doubt whether to 
remain or to withdraw. Sir Antony was no 
dissembler, and his face showed clearly that 
he wondered what cause had led Lord 
Thorndyke to Twyford. The baron doubt- 
less marked this, for he took up his tale at 
once, with somewhat of a smile upon his 
hard face. 

* Nay, Sir Antony, I am not here to 
intrude long upon thee; indeed, I do but 
take farewell of my neighbours before 
starting for the Court of France.” 

** Of France ?" repeated my father. 

„Ay; I have a charge from King Ed- 
ward "'—the baron's hand rose to his cap 
as he said the words“ to his most Christian 
Majesty Lewis." 

He who advised upon the death of 
George of Clarence," returned Sir Antony 
grimly. 

* Nay, man," laughed the other; '' we 
know little and say less upon such matters. 
The King’s best servants are such as be 
blind and deaf save when he bids them see 
and hear. It serves me but to know that 
there are mighty sovereigns in England and 
France, and that I am the mouthpiece 
between them." 

May I ask, my lord.“ I put in, ** whether 
thy following is completed ?—for otherwise, 
with my father's leave, I would gladly go 
with thee to France." 

“ Hey-day, master scholar, and what is 
this? Has thy hornbook grown distasteful 
to thee, or canst no longer endure the 
dominie's ferrule ? ” 

I turned very red at this, and cast an 
appealing glance at Sir Antony, who at once 
addressed himself to the baron. 

„ I would wish no better for the bov than 
to go with thee.” he said. and will pre- 
sently give good reason. Leave us, Roland ; 
or, stay, I am unmindful. Bid them bring 
us & measure of wine." 
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I gave the order to one of the serving- 
men, and then returned to my former em- 
ployment of pacing the terrace, though with 
thoughts far less gloomy. I scarce cared 
to know what my father was telling his 
guest. It was true I had been exiled from 
Oxford, but it was for no base or cowardly 
action, and so I felt that the matter would 
assume but slight import in the eyes of Lord 
Otterbourne. His groom still led the horse 
to and fro in the court beneath me, and 
fully an hour must have passed ere the baron 
came forth from the house. 

“ What, Master Roland,” he cried cheerily, 
* did I find thee sad because an old dominic 
had checked thee for belabouring the 
greasy prentice lads ? Were I but warden 
of & college, by St. Paul, for every such 
crown thou didst break I would stand to 
give thee a crown of the King’s silver."' 

“ Nay, but, my lord," I replied, “ the 
chief distress to me is my father's displea- 
sure. He had ever wished for me to be a 
scholar, and lo! I return from Oxford 
without being made Bachelor." 

* Well, bachelor thou art of another 
kind," he replied, “ and so wilt keep until 
we find some damsel to please thee. But 
to another matter. Thy father is willing 
that thou come with me to France. This 
day two wecks I leave Southampton for the 
mouth of Seine, and thou wert best to join 
me at Otterbourne upon the eve. Wilt 
need a good horse and a mounted servant. 
Look further to thy habit and thine arms, 
for no man can tell what summons is await- 
ing an English blade." 

e swung himself to his saddle as he 
spoke the last words. 

“I will attend thy bidding, my lord," I 
said ; “ and, further, I would express myself 
much beholden for thy great kindness 
in——” 

Tut, man," returned the baron, as if 
the benefit were all upon that side. Have 
I not found a trusty squire ? " 

And, turning his charger's head, he rode 
away, leaving me to marvel at the strange 
turn of the last two hours that had trans- 
formed & gloomy lad. surrounded by the 
blackest clouds, into a baron's squire bound 
for the Court of France. 

The next few days were fully concerned 
with preparations for my journey. My 
father, whose manner toward me was kinder 
now that I was so soon to leave him, pur- 
chased for me a sturdy brown jennet, and 
at my earnest request consented that Tom 
Wickwaine should be my man—he, I mean, 
who had rid with me that day I went to 
school at Wykeham's College of our Lady 
eight years before. Further, I went to 
Winchester, and with some bargaining among 
the Ebrews of Old Jury Street procured an 
outfit of plate harness, very plain and 
without blazen or adornment, yet such, 
withal, as any gentleman might wear who 
would have respect shown him for other 
than the richness of his clothes. This suit 
became me well after the armourers had 
done three days’ hand work upon it, and I 
found it very light and of easy wear until 
in a year or twain I grew too broad for it, 
and so was forced to buy another. 

I had got me a sword as well, but this I 
was not fated to take to France ; for on the 
very day of my setting out my father did 
that which showed me, to my great joy, 
that he was once more reconciled to his son. 

My jennet already waited me in the 
court, and on going to the great hall to 
take my leave of Sir Antony I found him 
seated in his high-backed chair, while upon 
a table by his side lay his own broadsword 
in its sheath. 

“ My son," he said, rising and extending 
his hand, thou art going to another land 
whereof the folk know little of the English 


, 


tongue and less of the English custom; 
but be mindful that the words ‘honour’ 
and 'gentleman' have the same meaning 
in all the Courts of Europe. In both regards 
have I ever striven to uphold the name of 
Preederoy, and I look to thee to keep it 
still in good repute.” 

Should that name suffer at my hand, 
sir," I replied, " I would not dare to see thy 
face again.“ 

Thy father's trust go with thee, Roland.“ 
returned Sir Antony ; “ and, see, this blade 
I may no longer use. Thou shalt take it as 
my parting gift in place of yonder kitchen- 
spit. 

So saying he drew the sword and smote 
me across the shoulder much as the esquire- 
stroke was given in times of old; then, 
bidding me remove my own weapon, he 
passed the great sheath through the loop of 
my belt. 

With blinded eyes I knelt a moment at 
his foot, and spoke some stammering word 


of thanks. His hand rested upon my head, 
and once again his deep voice rang into 
mine ears: Thy father’s trust go with 
thee.” 


Slowly I rode away from Twyford, pausing 
but once to gaze back for the last time upon 
the peaceful village with its old-time church 
half-hidden by the noble yew-tree. The 
folk were gathering to the porch, for even 
then the compline bell was sounding, and 
by my side Tom Wickwaine, whose long 
service gave him more intimacy than is 
common, paesed his rough hand over his 
eyes and said somewhat about “ Little Mar- 
gery being in the keeping of good St. John," 
so that I doubt not he had promised to come 
back a rich man, and perchance to bring 
her the French king's crown for a gew- 
gaw. | 
I will not dwell upon our ride to Otter- 
bourne, nor yet upon our biding there, for 
both the road and the castle of Thorndyke 
are well known to my sons, but will take up 
my tale again upon the next day, when 
toward midday we rode through South- 
ampton Bar Gate and down the High Street 
toward the harbourage. First went my 
lord. my jennet's head being level with his 
saddle ; behind us came our bocdiy-servants. 


. and after them a train of packhorses and 


a score of men-at-arms, one of whom 
carried a banner with the emblem of Thorn- 
dyke. Against the dockside, fast moored. 
lay the ship Lucky Bride, which my lord 
had chartered, and I recall well what great 
trouble we had, and how long and patiently 
we laboured, ere the frightened horses were 
housed in the hollow beneath the deck. 
But at length our shipman, a brown-faced, 
shock-bearded mariner, Nicholas Hodson by 
name, was in case to loose the moorings and 
set a sail Very slowly we drifted the 
length of Southampton Water, and as 
nearly two hours went bv ere we were 
abreast of Beaulieu Abbey, my lord waxed 
impatient, and was minded to rate the ship- 
man for his slothful sailing. 

" Nay," replied Hodson, “ with your 
loordship's le-ave, I can do naw better, 
yere. Wind be from over yan, an’ ther’ be 
naw space for tackin' in the Channel an' 
amid the craft. Be better out in the 
Solent, though for all that’s said," he con- 
tinued, pointing to some gathering clouds 
in the eastward sky, I be feart we'll get 
foul weather below the Isle." 

His words conveyed no meaning to me, 
as I had never been in a ship before. My 
new surroundings filled me with pleasant 
excitement, and I leaned against a rail and 
kept my eyes upon the ever-shifting coast- 
line. Out into the Solent we swept, still 
keeping to the Hampshire shore, so that I 
could see Beaulieu among the woods and 
Lymington farther in front of me, while 


EE 


sails as were set: 
instant too goon, 


in the whirl of the tempest. 
was, the ship rocked and 
could stand upon the 
to a rail, while my heart grew 
the plunging 
horses prisone 


gea, and though my 
in town or field, I needed 
the shipmen 
even to guide her passage. 
men than 1. and some W 


wrecks until their hearers € 
feel the tossing of the ship and 
the spray ; 
as I was t 
and look over into t 
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bade his men take down such 
nor was this done an 
for scarce was the last 
Lucky Bride was caught 
Sail-less as she 
swayed till none 
deck without clinging 
sad to hear 
and stamping of the poor 
d in the hollow of the vessel. 
Westward flew the ship before the running 
life had all been spent 
not to learn that 
less to check or 
Other and wiser 
ho have lived their 
he sea, have told of storms ane 
ould well-nigh 
the sting of 
but, deafened and half-blinded 
hen, I could but hold to my rail 
he blackness broken 
peat an 


le bare before the 


were power 


by the seething waves, and re 


only 
I might not see 


„Ave or twain in case 
another dawn. 

At such times, ‘tis strange to 
and idle thoughts will oft intrude them- 
selves, and I remember wondering dimly 
whether Wickwaine (who was some fathoms 
distant with his arms round the mast) was 
commending himself as well as “little Mar- 
gery to the care of St. John. Indeed, it 
was only at the earliest dawn, arid when the 
wind began to abate, that I recovered some- 
what from my helpless daze ; and, standing 
by my aide (how long he had been there 
know not) l saw my Lord of Otterbourne. 
He, too, was holding to the ship's side, for 
none but & sailor could have foregone some 
support, but to my surprise he showed, a 
slight gmile upon his face as though the 
tempest were but some diverting sport. 
knew him for a man among men, and a 
leader in ten thousand, and I almost shame 

to say that when the storm had passed, and 
the Lucky Bride once more rode easily, my 
lord was the first to g° into the belly of the 
ship to see to the horses. 


say, vain 


Hodson, after scanning the 
oments, told me he had been 


driven many miles out of his co 

« For," said he, * yan lies 
Guernesey as We ought to been far side o 
by a hundred miles. I must ask my lord 
whether he will liefer put in to the Breton 


coast or spend half a week beating back to 


Harfleur. 
Lord Thorndyke reappeared on deck look- 
ing grave enough. Three of the horses were 


dead, and five others had had their legs 
; one above 

, * with their great eyes 
staring about in terror.” He paused awhile, 
en added, in a lower tone: * I did 


-what was 
Whence I knew that thi 
et another claim to m devotion, in that 
i red that 
his 


a stern baron had 


e loved animals; 8n ] gathe 
he had slain the crippled horses with 
or. i 
To the shipman's uestion he replied at 
Once, The nearest point of France; and 


Hodson straightway fell to calling his men 


and most heartfully 
for our safety, 88 
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did we render thanks 
towards even on the 


upon the other side, and some distance 
behind, the town of Cowes nestled upon to get sail upon the vessel. 
either side of its harbour. rest of our voyage was uneventful, following day the ky Bride entered the 
It had, 90 heard, been Hodson’s inten- and, indeed, the major part of us were harbour of Treguier on the shore of the 
tion-to pas round the Needles, and then to „weary of the sea, and only longed to duchy of Bretagne. 
ghape his course east and south 80 as to stepon land once more. Glad were we, then, ( To be continued.) 
come upon the town of Harfleur, in Nor- 
mandy ; but even the best ship an the best EDD Ec ns 
mariner are but playthings in the path of : ° 

g wind and ses, and the truth of the 
Gods v phecy was speedily brought home ROVING ROYSTON: 
to me. 
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CHAPTER IIT. — IN WHI 


for awhile, in order to gain experience, 


I decided to sleep at a cheap lodging-house. 
The tinker informed me that I could get a 
bed for fourpence à night at a Mrs. Pretty- 
man's, in a back street. 

** Most of us travellin’ people goes there. 
he said. But. judgin’ by the look o you, 
I should say that you can afford a shilling 
or sixpence . You can get a fust- 
class bed at Thorogood's for 8 tanner, and 
the comp ny is more respeckable than wot it 
is at Prettyman 8. However, please your 
self, young man. Being fair day to-morrer 


AS I wished to live the life of a poor man 


I dessay most o the lodg 
up soon, 


cH I AM ROBBED. 
in's will be took 
ao I advise you to look slippy an 
find quarters." 

« Yes, III do so,” said I. 
to Prettyman's ? * 

* I always goes there. Well, good-bye 
to you, young man . I might run up against 
vou one day. Joe Meadows is my name, 


and I always makes my marks wi blue 
a somethink like 


chalk. So if ever you see 
a broad arrer, or à criss-cross, OT & triangle, 
in blue, on a gate Or a wall, you can say to 
yourself, ‘That old Joe Meadows has been 
along this way. And if so be as we do 
run up against each other, I hope you ll 
spare another bob for your old pal, and 
don’t forget the secrets o' the trade that he 
told ye, and the patter that he larned ye.” 
«* Good-bye.” 1 said, holding out my hand. 
U remember your mark." 
The tinker rubbed his sooty paw on hia. 
trousers, and shook me by the hand. After 
directing me to the fust-class lodgin' 
house." he shuffled away and turned the 
corner of à narrow street. 
Thorogood’s was in a 
fare. 1 found the house full of show people, 
hawkers, and cattle-drovers who were 
attending the fair. The landlord, a very 
burly. crimson-faced fellow, said that he 


was full up." 
„% Wait half a minute,’ 
turning away. “Tf you don't mind &® 
double-bedded room you can share it with 
a respectable man. He won't keep you 
awake a-talkin', for he’s deaf and dumb, 
E] 


poor chap. 
Very 


Are you going 


dingy thorough- 


' he said, a8 T was 


well,“ I assented, fearing that 


FFF 
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I might not be able to obtain lodging else- 
where. ; 

Although I had made up my mind to 
rough it, and to live in the humblest manner, 
I could not fancy the fare provided at Thoro- 
good’s establishment. The mingled smells 
of fried fish, onions and sausages, and the 
sight of the unkempt and dirtw people 
in the dining-room. took the edge from my 
hunger. 
meals in a clean eating-house farther up 
the street, and I went there and ordered a 
plain tea. Accustomed as I was to a liberal 
table and the daintiest dishes, I now realised 
how difficult it is to overcome one’s fastidi- 
ousness in eating and drinking. 

In the evening I strolled on to the fair- 
ground, where the showmen were encamped 
in their living-waggons. A menagerie had 
just arrived, and the caravans were being 
arranged in the usual shape, with the two 
living vans on either side of the entrance, 
and the flat trolleys drawn up in front to 
form the platform and bandstand. The 
‘shutters were up on all the beast cages, 
but I could hear the chattering of cockatoos 
and parrots, the growling of leopards and 
wolves, and from the lions’ caravan came 
the deep roar of the Invincible Monarch 
of the Jungle." 

On one side of the wild-beast show there 
was a waxwork exhibition, and on the other 
a theatrical booth. Two or three of the 
actors, in shabby overcoats with fur collars, 


and slouched hats, were sitting on the steps ' 


of a waggon, smoking clay pipes. There were 
also several shooting-yalleries, a sparring- 
booth, and three steam roundabouts. On 
one of these circuses was the name of 
Grover in large gilt letters. . 

80 there are the gallopin’ "'osses' 
which the tinker said belonged to my father,” 
I thought with amusement. as I watch2d 


the wooden steeds being fixed in their 


places. 
As a shower of rain began to fall. I left 
the fair-ground, and returned to Thoro- 


good's. Feeling somewhat sleepy. I went 
to my little bedroom on the top storev. My 
room-mate had not arrived. I lit the 


common tallow candle. undressed myself. 
and got between the cozrse, hard sheets. 
Never before had I slept upon such a lumpy 
and uncomfortable couch. The pillow 


I therefore resolved to take my 
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‘seemed to be stuffed with chaff, the bed 


was too short. and the mattress unvielding. 
However, I fell asleep in less than an hour, 
though there was considerable noise below 
me in the sitting-room, where the travellers 
were talking loudly. 

About midnight, & sound in the room 
aroused me. I opened my eyes and saw 
the other occupant taking off his boots. 
He was a middle-aged man. and somewhat 
shabby, but he appeared to be a decent 
working man. I closed my eyes and slept 
again soundly. — 

When I awoke it was full daylight. and 
the sun shone upon the wall on my right. 
The other bed was vacant. I supposed 
that tlie man had risen early to go to his 
work, and I stretched out my hand to take 
my gold watch from the waistcoat on the 
chair by my side. The watch-pocket was 
empty! I sat up. rubbed mv eyes, and 
felt again in all the waistcoat-pockets. But 
there was no watch. Then I knew that 
I had been robbed by my room, fellow. and 
I hurriedly searched for my purse. That 
also had disappeared ! 

* Well, here am I, for the first time in 
my life, without a penny in my possession," 
I said aloud.  '' This comes of sharing 
a room with a stranger. I ought to have 
put the watch and purse under the pillow. 
I've been very careless. I wonder whether 
he took anything out of the satchel.” _ 

Yes, the satchel had been ransacked, and 
two pairs of socks and a flannel shirt were 
missing from among the things. I bounded 
from the bed and began to dress quickly. 
A girl was sweeping the passage when I 
descended the stairs. 

“ Where is the landlord?” I asked. 
** I've been robbed of my watch and purse.” 

** Lor’ now, have yer ? " said the servant, 
looking greatly astonished. *' Mr. Thoro- 
good ain't up yet." 

I went into the street and walked up 
and down, waiting impatiently for the 
landlord to come down. Presently. as 
I passed the door of the lodging-house, 
I heard Thorogood's voice, and I went in 
to speak with him. 

* What's this you say? Been robbed ? 
No, not in my house, sir," said the landlord 
indignantly. ''Such a thing never hap- 
pened in my house all the years I've let 

(To be continued.) 


lodgings. You must have lost your watch 
before you came here.“ 


Oh. no," I returned. [I'm quite sure 


that I had it when I came last night. Who 
was the man who shared my room?“ 
A very respectable person. You're not 


going to say that he stole the things from 
you? I wouldn't have such things said 
about my house. You must be careful 
what voi say, young man.” 

** I shall go to the police," I said. 

* Go to the police? And who are you 
going to charge? I advise you to be care- 
ful, voung man." 

I shall not charge anyone, but I mean 
to put the case in the hands of the police,” 
said I. 

Without more parlev I hurried to the 
police-station, and stated the matter to 
an inspector. When I told him my name 
and address the officer gave a start, and 
looked much puzzled. 

Then you are young Mr. Royston of 
Helmingham," he said respectfully. In. 
deed, I thought that you were of good 
family and education, sir, and I couldn't 
understand how you came to be staying 
at Thorogood's. It's a rather disreputable 
place. Excuse me, Mr. Rovston, but if 
vou're in any money difficulty, I shall be 
glad to lend you & pound or two." 

Thank you, I don't wish to borrow," 
I replied. “I can work for my livelihood, 
and I mean to." 

The inspector raised his eyebrows. | 

Imagine one of the rich Roystons 
sleeping in a common lodging-house and 
earning his own living!" he seemed to be 
thinking. Well, they always were a rum 
family.” 

There's no doubt that the man who 


shared my room is the thief," I said. It 
can’t be anyone else.” 
‘I don't know, Mr. Rovston. I wouldn't 


say that Thorogood is dishonest. but he is 
not above suspicion. Well, sir, we'll investi- 
gate the matter. I daresay we'll catch the 
deaf and dumb man before many hours 
have passed. I’ve got a full description of 
the watch, and I hope we may be able to 
recover it for you.” 

"Thank vou.“ I said; and, wishing the 
officer good-day, I walked out of the charge- 
room. 


THE MYSTERIOUS BEACON LIGHT: 
THE ADVENTURES OF FOUR BOYS IN LABRADOR. 


wEEK later, when four trim-looking but 
very youthful seamen dropped off the 
train at New Bedford and wended their 
way toward the pretty home of Captain 
Pendleton, no one would recognise in them 
the Sheffield schoolboys who had arranged 
to take their vacation on a coasting schooner 
bound for the coast of Labrador. They had 
purchased good substantial seamen’s clothes 
in Boston, and. under the critical eye of 
Louis, they deported themselves as if the 
future sailing of all vessels depended upon 
their appearances. 

Look lively, now, to your steps,” 
cautioned Louis, with & suppressed grin. 
** Don’t stare at people, and get a roll on 
you when you walk. It will be time enough 
to play the greenhorn when you're seasick 
on board the Northern Star. You'll all be 
laid up in your bunks before to-morrow 


night.’ 


* 
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CHAPTER III. 


There were dozens of critical eyes watch- 
ing them. At the railway-station and at 
the wharf they were surveyed with mingled 
emotions of condemnation and praise. Old 
salts who had travelled in ships around the 
world, and hardened fishermen of the banks, 
watched them, and critically commented 
upon their appearance. Various were the 
remarks directed at them, and not always 
in an undertone. 

* Shucks, they ain't sailors," muttered 
one old deep-water sailor. They're greenies 
from nowhere!“ 

** They're from the naval school," replied 
old Joe promptly, who had been some- 
what dazzled by the new suits. They 
know lots about navigation and such 
things." 

„i'll bet they can't reef a sail or haul a 
sheet," answered the first Speaker.“ 

Nav, but they look all right," added a 


third speaker. They look as if they knew 
what they were about." 

“ They look like nice young boys—mere 
kids," disgustedly replied the deep-water 
seaman. turning away from the group. 

“ Yes, they may be young." commented 
another. But Cap'n Pendleton ought to 
know what he's about." 

The Northern Star did not saii from New 
Bedford short-handed. Louis was a capable 
sailor, and, under his father’s directions. he 
could act the part of first mate with rare 
skill. He had been brought up on the sea 
from boyhood, and every summer had found 
him studying navigation on one of his 
father’s ships. The three boys were merely 
counted as superfluous cargo, although they 
were shipped as able seamen before the mast. 
The shipping laws did not permit the 
Northern Star to carry passengers, but any- 
one-could go on her who was willing to 
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the knife in his hand ; but, a3 he tried to 


— + 


n appear on the ship’s books a6 4 part of the was a strong breeze blowing from the ocean, 
| rew. and the white caps ahead looked cold and straighten his body. & giant comber atruck 
"e sm There were eight other members of the forbidding. He felt a queer sensation of the schooner amidships, and swept clean 
M crew, all good New Bedford men and capable uncertainty as to whether or not he had across her. The result was that Frank was 
l of handling the Northern Star in any kind made & mistake in taking his vacation in plunged sideways, and rolled and tossed 
hz of weather. Counting the boys as able sea- this way. The land, which was rapidly Oer on the deck. He felt the water splash- 
ave men, the schooner carried a large crew for fading from view, was, after all. a place of ing in his eyes and mouth. wetting him 
pus her. In her last trip ten men had manned great happiness and pleasure. It would be through to the skin, and carrying him across 
Arr.. her with ease. and she had passed through weeks betore he would tread it again. the deck as if he had been 8 piece of cork. 
some pretty rough weather. “The offer is open to you. Harold. In vain he elntched at the slippery deck, 
Althouyh designated as able seamen. the Warren continued.“ Frank is getting home- asping and coughing, and making the most 
m four boys were given bunks in the captain's sick—and may be sea sick." ridiculous. of gyrations. One moment his 
e am cabin. Louis and Frank bunked on one To resent this unfounded accusation, feet were in the alr, and then his head, 
side of the small cabin, and Harold and Frank turned his attention quickly from the While his hands beat the empty air without 
[ pe Warren on the opposite. This allotment Sea and thoughts of home. and replied : intermission. 
wie created a little wonder among the rest O « [ don't care for your old knife. Warren ; For a few moments it acemed to the boy 
the crew, but they were not the kind to but I' never turn down a dare from vou, 8$ if he had been plunged into the ocean, 
to i grumble. It gave them more room in their and I won't say 1 slipped up on any orange- and he frantically tried to swim against the 
tet ¥ quarters, which had promised to be rather peel, if I do fall. Vil be true to my name, force of the water. But it was all of short 
han crowded with twelve men. esides, the and confess it was the rolling of the ship.” duration. He struck against the rail on the 
t. aa! sailors had begun to suspect something All right. Frank." Warren replied opposite aile of the schooner with a sudden 
before the Northern. Star W33 well out © sweetly. I. nu be much obliged to you for bump which bruised nearly every bone in 
on € New Bedford harbour. The new sailors retting the knife, and if you won't keep his body. 
E. from Boston did not obey orders with it. I'll lend it to vou once in & while. Now He nest felt a strong arm around him, 
p». alacrity, and when they did attempt it, let us see you walk a straight line toward it." and one of the New Bedford seamen said : 
ibn” they made bungling movements. They Frank ` braced himself for the effort, “Don't go overboard, my boy, oF we'll 
av tried to coil the loose ropes on the deck, caught his breath, and started away from have to leave you behind for shark’s food." 
m Louis showing them how; but every seaman his support. He took three steps forward Frank cleared his eyes and mouth of the 
vat 2 who passed them laughed at the results. without difficulty, then stopped as the ship galt water and tricd to atand upright, 
al * « Say, Johnny. did they teach you to coil reared her head mountain-ward. When she clinging to his rescuer. The schooner Was 
a rope that way in Boston? asked one o began to descend in the trough of the sea, now passing out of the cross-sea*, and her 
nya. the New Bedford men, 85 he watched Frank he stepped forward again three more steps. roll was more evenly up and down. With 
ast toiling painfully at his task. „Ah, 1 catch on now 1”? he shouted glee- the help of the sailor, he crossed the deck 
“No, but I was trying the New Bedford fully. " You step forward only when the to his companions. 
way" answered F rank. promptly. “Louis ship is going down the side of a wave, and * Wheres my knife? asked Warren, 
E said that's the way they do the thing down stand still when she's rising. Why, it’s writhing with merriment. 
ah. here.” dead easy !” « j—i—didnt 1 get it? " gtammered 
0 The man laughed at this reply. and hurried This philosophy seemed to bear excellent Frank, looking blankly at his empty hands. 
rit back to his post without answering. fruit, for Frank made good progress without Chagrined at his misfortune, Frank could 
A short time out. the Northern Star struck any mishap. In fact. he reached the place only shiver an stare gloomily toward the 
sh head winds and met the first of the rollers where Warren had fallen. and gloatingly distant shore. A glimpse of old Sheffield’s 
eT coming in from the open sea. The first looked down at the knife. The problem © green lawn just then would have been & 
heavy sea which struck her found Warren picking it up suddenly appeared more com- welcome sight. The sea had fewer charms 
hint un repared for it. He felt, rather than saw. licated than that of walking the deck. than he had ever imagined. 
be > the deck rise Up before him, and, in his vain Once he stooped forward & little, but the * Never mind, Frank." said Louis by his 
"E. effort to catch himseli before the ship rolled ship plunged upward, and the deck seemed side. “ Here's the knife. I picked it up 
dr to the other side, he lost his balance com- determined to atrike him in the head. He just as it was being washed overboard. You 
par pletely. and rolled over on the deck. He straightened himself. and made another got it all right. but you forgot to hold it in 
"m heard a laugh from the stern, where the effort, when the achooner heeled up its stern the struggle with the water.” 
cs New Bedford men were grouped ; but what with a sudden lureh. But the tendency to * And he's our football captain ! " ejacu- 
made his face flush with mortification was sprawl forward on the deck was almost too lated Harold, in mock surprise. “ Hed 
* to catch a glimpse of Louis and his father. much for Frank's nerve, and he dared not fine us for dropping & football like that just 
ur. There was a broad grin on the former's face, lean down to disturb his equilibrium. because a dozen fellows were climbing all 
i and a hardly suppressed gmile on the cap- * Come, Frank, Pm waiting for my Oer us." 
tain's. Warren picked himself up- and knife! „ shouted Warren. Frank, the redoubtable football player, 
staggered, rather than walked, toward his There was & ripple of laughter from several for the first time in his life looked with envy 
companions. arts of the deck, and Frank. smarting at the quiet strength and grace of Louis, 
‘© You have your gea-legs early, Warren.“ under it. gathered himself together for one Who. without apparent effort, stood firmly 
remarked Frank, who was clinging rather final effort. By this time the whole crew on the rolling deck, his form keeping in 
dubiously to the rail. But it's 8 little Was intently watching bim, enjoying the rhythmic motion with the ghip's strange 
unkind of you to try to show them off ahead sport 85 mueh as the boys. Never before anties. Admiring him in silence, he forgot 
of us, for you know it makes us envious.” on football or baseball field had he felt his embarrassment and mortilication, and 
Warren did not reply until he reached the quite 80 holpless and chagrined. The waves suddenly exclaimed : " Louis, I'd give & 
rail. Then. recovering his equilibrium. he were inereasing in size and number. and, ood deal for your pair-of legs on this trip. 
Said: Frank. I lost my knife out of my what Frank did not observe. there were How long will it take me to find my sea- 
pocket when 1 slipped up on that orange- several heavy cross-3eas aweeping in from legs? 
1. If you ll go and get it for me, its the south-west. These reached the Northern * Anywhere from & week to several 
>F yours to keep.” Star just as Frank was car. for his one months.“ Was the reply. „It all depends 
To this challenge Frank merely shrugged desperate attempt to recover the knife. upon the man. 
de his shoulders and looked sea ward. here He leaned forward quickly and grasped ( To be continued.) 
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P BYROPE'S BIOGRAPHY: 
ME A. SCHOOL STORY. 
id py Jogs LEA 
: Author of “ The Raven's Riddle,” u Sirinton's Open Secret,” “ Kendul's Discipline,” etc. 
: : CHAPTER II. 
E YROPE secured his removes with Jaudable unexpected brilliance. He was decorated change the metaphor, with the opening of 
" regularity Indeed. as term follow with athletic honours » he led his form in the flower the canker-worm developed too. 
"m he began to cut quite & decent figure classic lore; and rumour whispered that he Dr. Wallace had more than once expressed 
. at Martin Rutherford. The chrysalis stage would shortly soar to Oxford on the wings satisfaction at Byrope's progress, and By rope 
E butterfly display an of & comfortable scholarship. But, to began to recognise that the Head was à man 
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of better judgment than he had previously 
supposed. In this particular, at any rate, 
the famous biography would be likely to 
mislead, and its author, with a growing 
disgust at the memory of his infantine folly, 
never walked over the place of burial without 
an unpleasant sensation in the feet. He 
was like the proverbial cat on hot bricks, 
and, if sto EN by a chum on the obnoxious 
pathway, always stepped to one side before 
engagin in conversation. 
ut the greatest trial of all was when, on 
two or three occasions, he ran against the 
Doctor himself at the fatal spot and was 
honoured by the most friendly attentions. 
Then did Byrope's checks put on the hue 
of shame, and his conscience the robe of 
x ec He ground the gravel under 
is heel, às though to silence the reproach 
which was audible to no ears but his own. 

The more he became alive to the foolish- 
ness of what he had done, the more was he 
haunted by the dread that the little tin box 
would be disinterred before the proper time. 
Perhaps the passage of so many feet would 
wear the ground away, and the necessity 
for fresh gravel would suggest the advisabilit 
of & properly constructed roadway. Such 
apprehensions amounted to torture, and gave 
birth to schemes reasonable and unreasonable 
for getting the wretched MS. into his hands 
again. 

From being the most private corner in 
the precincts, it had become, by the opening 
of & gangway in the wall, the most public. 
The exits for all the houses and class-rooms 
were concentrated upon it; the windows of 
one side of the whole school afforded a view 
of it, and at no moment of the day could 
an excavation have been safely undertaken. 
No; the only time for such a job would be 
during the silent watches of the night, and 
even then thegisk would be great. 

But Byrope'could not rest, and one day, 
when returning with his friend Gaspar from 
the cricket-field, he suddenly made up his 
mind to put an end to his sufferings by a bold 
attack on the problem. This sudden decision 
was due to & shock, received as he and 
Clement drew near to the entrance to the 
courtyard. 

„Why, what's the matter, old man?” 
said Gaspar, laying a hand upon his com- 
panion's arm. 

Byrope had started violently as he caught 
sight of a spade leaning against the brick 
wall, and his chum repeated the question 

fore any answer was given. 

The matter? Nothing,” said Byrope, 
flushing slightly and quickening his pace. 

There is, though,” persisted the other 
with affectionate concern, and I've 
noticed it for some time. Your nerves 
are going wrong.” 

Byrope smiled a half-hearted denial, and 
confirmed his secret resolve. 

And that night he carried it into effect. 
When Martin Rutherford slumbered he 
stole into the moonlight, hugging what 
shadow he could find, till the place of opera- 
tion was reached. Then, with a trowel 
which he had secured from the garden tool- 
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house on the previous day, he vigorously 
but quietly scooped out the gravel. 

There were clouds in the sky that threat- 
ened rain; there was a cool wind blowing, yet 
the perspiration stood on Byrope's brow. 
His breath was short and rapid. and at 
every sound he glided like a ghost into the 
shadow of the chapel wall The nervous 
excitement which the situation caused was 
greatly increased by these frequent inter- 
ruptions. Had he still been the obscure 
junior who wasted his mental energies on 
this ridiculous biography, he might have 
scooped and delved with more composure ; 
but the thought that he, Byrope of the Sixth, 
should be found at midnight employed on 
such a task, was to picture a contretemps 
little short of gruesome. What possible 
explanation could he offer? Of course, 
the only charitable view for the school to 
take would be that over-study had led to a 
temporary breakdown, and 

But his hands having been no less active 
than his thoughts, he now found that the 
trowel had pierced the gravel and dug more 
than eighteen inches into the virgin soil. 
Yet there was no sign of the tin box! He 
must have missed the particular spot. The 
opening in the wall had no doubt misled him. 
It would never do, however, to grope about 
in uncertainty, or his nocturnal labours 
would leave traces behind which he would 
not have time to obliterate. Besides, the 
clouds were thickening overhead and more 
than one warning ui had pattered down 
upon him already. ere was nothing for 
it hut to postpone the search. With a stifled 
sigh of disappointment he began shovelling 
back the earth. 

“ What was that?" He stopped with 
a shudder and skipped like a frightened 
rabbit into his corner of concealment. He 
had heard a footfall on the gravel of the 
courtyard. It was unmistakable, and with 
frightened eyes he watched the opening in 
the wall In the uncertain light the hole 
he had dug loomed as large as a grave and 
no one could pass into the playing - field 
without stepping into it. But no one came 
through the opening. Byrope was more 
5 at this than relieved, for he had 
undoubtedly heard some one moving quite 
close at hand. 

In the faint and ever.changing light of 
the moon, as the curtain of clouds was blown 
across her, Byrope could imagine that he 
saw all manner of things. But presently 
his blood froze as a dark object seemed to 
slowly obtrude itself from the courtyard and 
then slowly disappear again, as though 
some one had peeped round the wall to see 
where he was hiding. He must have been 
staring too long at the same spot, or the 
shadow of a cloud had deceived him, for 
who could be moving about the playgrounds 
at that time of night? This effort at self- 
comfort was strengthened by the perfect 
silence which reigned around him, and, after 
a delay that discretion seemed to demand, 
he cautiously returned to his task. 

No further cause for alarm arose, and in 
less than five minutes he had concealed all 


traces of his operation. Then he crept 
softly across the courtyard to the small 
door which he had chosen to make his 
ea through. Pausing on the threshold 
to slip off his shoes, he pushed the door 
softly open and stepped into the corridor. 
Relieved that detection had thus far, at 
any rate, been s n he groped for the 
key which he had left in the lock on passing 
out. But it was gone! 

Byrope's heart sank. A painful search 
over the floor proved fruitless, and, with 
a new anxiety, he noiselessly stole to his 
room after satisfying himself that the door 
was latched. He would have bolted it as 
well had there been any bolts, but these had 
long been missing. The powers of Martin 
Rutherford were extremely particular ahout 
its gates and doors. All were beautifully 
fitted with bolts and locks, and were securely 
closed with great punctuality—with one 
exception. The door that Byrope used on 
this memorable occasion had been out of 
repair for some time, and by a singular 
inconsistency nobody showed any solicitude 
concerning it. It was in an out-of-the-way 
corner of the building and was used only by 
menials. But Bvrope gave it a deal 
of thought just now. Perhaps he ought 
to have made a better search for the key ; 
he had probably only missed finding it by a 
little bit, and a lighted match would have 
discovered it. Perhaps after all he had 
absent-mindedly carried it out with him and 
left it where he had been at work. 

The thought was insupportable. What 
suspicions and surmises would be caused b 
its discovery there! Fellows would tal 
to him about it, and he would naturally 
be expected to show interest in the problem 
and aim wise solutions at it. With a groan 
of misery, he seized a box of matches and 
set out again. Really. for an unsuccessful 
undertaking, he was being m to a good 
deal of inconvenience. Why had he bungled 
it so? A little care and management would 
have saved him a lot of anxiety. 

Feeling his way by dark stairways and 
pete he at last reached the little door. 

e 1 panels were of eis 80 he stooped 
down before striking a light. One glance 
was enough to show that the object of his 
search was not there. Puffing out the 
match with a sigh that was almost tearful, 
he rose from his knees and felt for the door- 
knob. But the door refused to yield, and 
the next moment he was startled to find 
that it was locked, and the key was safe and 
sound in the place where he had expected 
to find it ten minutes before. 

Again, and this time even more stealthily, 
Byrope retired. 

** Some one has been spying on me," he 
said. ‘*Some one followed me out and 
watched me return. and the whole affair will 
be common knowledge in twenty-four hours." 

There was resignation, even callousness, 
in the tone in which he informed himself of 
this appalling fact, and yet the very bed- 
stead shuddered as he stole beneath the 
coverlet and I himself for the most 
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restless night he had ever passed. 
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THE GERMAN MAN. 


By Rev. W. J. FoxELL, M. A. 


ERR VON PUFFENHEIM, or Puffy,” as the 
German man was called, was a hideous 
failure. His class-room at St. Cosmo’s was 
a bear-garden, and the fellows naturally 
yielded to the strong temptation to rot him 
on every possible opportunity. His very 
appearance invited it. He was short and 
fat, with a large head ridiculously out of 
proportion to his short stature; he wore a 
very heavy fair moustache, which curled 
most ferociously up to either ear; while his 
small eyes were hidden behind a portentous 
pair of spectacles, each glass of which seemed 
as though it might well have served for 
the lens of an ordinary bicycle-lamp. He 
combed his plenteous yellow locks straight 
back from his forehead. thus imparting to 
himself, as he fondly imagined, ** ein Ansehen 
ganz lówenartig." 

He was new to St. Cosmo’s that term, and. 
although he came with all sorts of foreign 
diplomas, he was painfully incompetent as 
a teacher. Whatever else was done in his 
class, no German was taught or learnt. As 
the fellows very soon found out that he had 
served as an officer of sorts in the 
artillery of his native land, and that nothing 
lensed hin so much as to enlarge upon his 
military career, they always skilfully con- 
trived to introduce the subject of the German 
army. The bare mention of it was enough 
to send Puffy off at a tangent recalling many 
thrilling reminiscences. He had once been 
spoken to by the Kaiser. Report said that 
he had really got a wigging on parade for 
having a button missing from a uniform that 
was too painfully tight. 

** Ach, Himmel ! der Kaiser is ein shplendid 
mann. He is a vorid-power; he is colossal. 
He can all do. He loves die army, and von 
day I shall general begome. Ach! das 
Vaterland muss grósser sein." 

The fellows fooled the fat little man to the 
top of his bent, with the inevitable result 
that all the time spent in his class-room was 
simply wasted. Only gradually did it come 
to the Head's knowledge that Herr von 
Puffenheim was such a failure; but when 
it was at last forced upon his attention 
that no discipline was being maintained 
and nothing was being taught, he deter- 
mined to take drastic measures to restore 
discipline and to punish the fomentors of 
disorder. 

It was one afternoon towards the end of 
this, the Christmas, term. The gloomy day 
had yielded to a premature night, so that 
it was necessary to have the electric lights 
going in Herr von Puffenheim's clas3-room. 
All at once a hurried, eager whisper made 
itself heard: 

** Turn it off! Goon! Turn it off!” 

The next moment the class was plunged 
into darkness and uproar. Shouts were 
raised from all sides, desks were thumped 
with rulers or with whatever else was handy, 
books were thrown about wildly in all direc- 
tions, the din was deafening, the place 
became a veritable pandemonium. In the 
midst of it all the Head appeared near the 


door—awful, majestic, with thunders on 
his brow. 

Immediately all was still. 

** Herr von Puffenheim, will you leave me 
to settle this ?* " said the Head, in that quiet 
deliberate voice which the boys knew so 
well. *''I will excuse your further attend- 
ance, if you will allow me," he added with 
frigid politeness. 

The former officer of artillery quitted the 
room with anything but military swagger. 

When he was gone, the Head turned to 
the class. The boys waited in breathless 
apprehension. 

“I shall say nothing at present about 
this disgraceful scene," he began. One 
thing I want to know, and that is, who dis- 
obeyed the rule about touching the switch ? 
I want to know who turned the light out. 
It is obvious that the boy who turned out 
the light is the ringleader in this turbulent 
and disreputable episode, and he merits 
and shall receive exemplary punishment. 
I shall leave you for a few minutes, during 
which you will remain seated and quiet; 
at the end of that time I shall return and 
shall expect the culprit to declare himself. 
If he does not dec himself, then the 
whole class shall be punished.” 

The Head withdrew. 

What a transformation a few minutes had 
wrought! From the summit of boisterous 
and reckless hilarity the class had fallen to 
the depths of anxious concern. Consterna- 
tion reigned. The triumph of misrule had 
been short, the moment of reckoning was at: 
hand. Only two boys knew who had 
turned out the light—the boy himself who 
had done the deed, and the chum who sat 
by his side. They held a hurried consulta- 
tion together. 

"Is say I did it," whispered Brick- 
well. 

But you didn't," answered Templeton, 
his friend. 

** Well, but I asked you to do it, as you 
were nearer the door. It was my idea; you 
wouldn't have done it if I hadn't asked you! 

** Yes, but I did it, and I shall own to it. 
I am not going to be such a beast as to let 
vou get into a most awful row,” protested 

empleton. 

i ts all rot! Why, if the Head 
knows you did it, he'll most probably stop 
your leaving exhib., 2nd where will you be 
then ?” 

pen looked grave. His father, he 
knew, had practised many economies in th» 
family in order to scrape together enough 
to send him to the University, and even 
this would be possible only if he succeeded 
in gaining one of the two leaving exhibitions 
given by the governors of the school. Bob 
Templeton had worked hard and well and 
had gained the exhibition, to the unspeakable 
delight of his father And now, if this 
serious infraction of the rules were brought 
home to him, he would, without a doubt, 
be punished by being deprived of the 
cherished ambition of his school life. His 
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prospects would be ruined. What Brickwell 
said was true. The Head would be inexorably 
severe. 

** [t doesn’t matter a row of pins if I get 
let in for it,” urged Brickwell, continuing. 
Everybody knows I'm a rotter; but it 
does matter to you. It would be an 
awful shame if you lost your exhib. for a 
thing like this. So you just don't be an 
idiot, but shut your head, and say nothing. 
It’s my fault, and I mean to say so. I say, 
you fellows!” cried Brickwell, raising his 
voice, ‘‘ this is my affair, and I'm going to 
own up. The Head will jolly well 1 

Just then the Head entered. There was 
an immediate hush. 

* The boy who is guilty will remain 
seated; the rest will leave the room," cried 
the Head. 

All filed meekly forth—all, except tw» 
boys—Templeton and Brickwell. 

Go out, you fool! whispered Brick well. 

But Templeton remained seated. 

* Templeton! You?" cried the Head, 
with unfeigned astonishment at seeing one 
of his best boys seated. ‘* What's the 
meaning of this ?” 

If you please, sir," broke in Brickwell, 
as eagerly as if he were claiming some honour 
and not confessing some fault, it was me! 

„No, sir! Brickwell is wrong. I did it." 

The Head had been full of righteous 
indignation at the recent outbreak of dis- 
order, and had come into the class-room fully 
determined to make an example of the 
offender; but every feeling now vanished 
except one of amazement at seeing two boys 
vying with one another in proclaiming their 
wrong-doing, and one of those two boya a 
favourite pupil ! ’ 

Stop a moment! he exclaimed. ‘* One 
at a time! Templeton, did you turn the 
light off? 

Les, sir,“ was the reply. 

** No, sir,” contradicted Brickwell. he's 
wrong; it was I who really did it !" 

* No, sir,” contradicted Templeton ia 
his turn. I did it.” 

In answer to the Head’s reiterated quss- 
tions each boy maintained the self-accusa- 
tion, and neither would go beyond this. 
Templeton scorned to attempt to exculpato 
himself by pleading that in a moment of 
impulsive folly he had vielded to Brickwell's 
suggestion; nor would Brickwell say any 
thing else than that it was his fault. 

The Head was in a dilemma. One or 
other of these two boys had been guilty 
of gross disorderly behaviour. They were 
not young boys, but boys holding a certain 
position in the school. As each persisted 
in declaring himself guilty, he determined 
that they ought both to be punished. What 
that punishment should be would, he told 
them, be publicly made known next morning 
in the big school. For the present I may 
say this," he continued. you have both 
asserted yourselves to have committed an 
act of insubordination of the most serious 
nature. One or other of you has broken 
the rule about meddling with the switch, and, 
in the midst of a lesson and in defiance of 
the master’s presence and authority, turned 
out the light, plunging the class-room into 
darkness and producing the utmost con- 
fusion. It seems clearly a case of a public 
flogging by the beadle. As for you, Temple- 
ton, occupying the position you do in th? 
school, you at least should have known 
better; it was your place and duty to set a 
good example. Instead of that, you seem 
to have fed the way in evil-doing. and I must 
visit such conduct, or misconduct rather, 
with a commensurate penalty. It will bo 
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my duty to advise the governors to recon- 
sider their action, and to withdraw from you 
the exhibition which you have clearly 
forfeited by your insubordination.” 

Poor Bob turned pale as death. Here 
was the end of all his hopes and dreams! 
How could he face his father, who had done 
so much for him, after this? It seemed 
a cruel penalty for a moment’s folly. and 
thoughtlessness. Never before had he felt 
such a load of sorrow at his heart. He 
wept like a little child. 

t soon became known how heavily the 
Head had determined to punish the boys. 
It was generally felt that, in meting out such 
& penalty, he was being influenced by the 
fact that a long series of disorders had taken 
place in the same class, and that this was his 
reply in the general interests of school order 
and discipline. Herr von Puffenheim was 
not—to do him credit—the slowest to per- 
ceive the point. 

Accordingly, that same evening the 
German man sought the Head in the privacy 
of his study. 

Ach, Herr Doctor! I gome to zee you 
about dat boy Dembledon ; he vas ein guter 
Knabe. . I vish many dings to 

** I am afraid, meinherr P 
. * Vill you a moment allow me? Vhen I 
villed to England zu kommen I vas in mine- 
self mishdaken. I am a military mann, 
never. can I professor begome. So vill I to 
mein Vaterland soon return. Your English 
boys are too much, too lifelike, lebhaft—how 
say you ?—too lively. But Dembledon you 
vill bis heart break.” 

Excuse me, meinherr, I cannot enter 
with you upon any discussion of this unfor- 
tunate case. I must take what steps I 
consider fit and proper in the circumstances. 
Nothing spreads so rapidly as defiance of 
discipline. It is, of course, a thousand 
pities that you should not have been better 
able to maintain order, but that does not 
excuse such an act as that of which these 
boys have been guilty, and if I were to over- 
look such breaches the school would speedily 
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go to . 

* Ja wohl, dat is true! But it vas not 
dat boy's fault! 

** What do you mean? Do you mean it 
was Brickwell's ? 
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endeavour to make known as widely 
as possible that our New Volume— 
the 28th annual one is now only just 
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* But Templeton would never- have said 
what was not true, especially to accuse 
himself without cause. Can you throw any 
light upon it? 

It vas Brickwell who said: Turn out 
de light!’ It vas Brickwell's trick. and it 
vas Dembledon who at de moment to his 
vriend listened.” 

[17 Ah ! 99 

** But dat is not all. De fault is mine, I 
say. I cannet discipline mit dose boys 
maintain. In de army? Ja! 
artillery ? Ja! As officer of der Kaiser? 
Ja! I vas by der Kaiser himself gombli- 
mented. ‘ Von day,’ said he, * you vill mein 
general be. You vill ein von Moltke begome.' 
Der Kaiser is a grand mann, a vorld-power, 
colossal ! ” 

[17 But 979 

** Still von moment, Herr Doctor! Dem- 
bledon has de light off-turned. So. Vhy? 
Because Brickwell told him. Vhy Brickwell 
told him? Because dere vas some fun 

oing on, and he vished de fun to ingrease. 

y was dere fun going on? Because Herr 


von Puffenheim vas de teacher, and let de. 


boys do vhat dey please. Vhy dat? Be- 


cause he cannot de proper order to keep.. 


He vish to Deutsehland to return.“ : 

** Well, really, in the circumstances, Herr 
von Puffenheim, I do not think you could 
possibly take a wiser course. I am afraid 
that for a long time you have not —— ” 

* Ach Himmel! I vas a failure as pro- 
fessor. But to gome to de point. Do you 


dink dat Dembledon vould have so gross a 
duty- breach in anoder class have done? 
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Nein! I gome pardon for «lie beiden 
Knaben to beg. It is not dey; it is I to 
blame! 

The Head found himself now in a still 
Stranger position than before, now that 
the master of the class was anxious to incur 
the whole blame. But it was really a relief 
to him from a situation which was extremely 
painful. He felt that the German man 


was right, and that, however wrong it was 


of Brickwell to suggest the switching-off of 
the light and of Templeton to yield to that 
suggestion, the primal. source of the whole 
evil lay in the incompetence, now clearly 
revealed, of this amiable foreigner. The 
more he thought of the whole incident, the 
more he felt that his sentence was—in the 
light of what he had since learnt—dispropor- 
tionately severe. Wrong as the boys’ 
conduct undoubtedly was, still there were 
extenuating circumstances; there was con- 
tributory negligence somewhere. Did it 
not, perhaps, lie at his own door for allowing 
& teacher, who was manifestly incompetent, 
to have charge of a class at all ? 

In the end the Head made up his mind 
to go no further in the matter. He said 
nothing about it the next morning in the big 
school; he did not bring it to the notice of 
the governors. Brickwell expiated his faul 
with an imposition, and Templeton was 
rightly considered to have been already 
sufficiently punished. 

The German man has returned to his dear 
Vaterland. 

The teaching of the German tongue at 
St. Cosmo's is now entrusted to a travelled 
Englishman who can keep order. 
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E was mine before he was born, and I 
think he must have known it, for as 
soon as we lifted him out of the hamper in 
which, at the age of three months, he had 
performed his long railway journey alone, 
he seemed quite at home and self- ad, 
and after much effusive hand-licking and 
tail-wagging, lost no time in beginning to 
hunt the back kitchen in the most approved 
style, as if he were a born professional ratter, 
which, indeed, by subsequent achievements 
during his whole life, he proved himself to 
be. 


That he was a mongrel. or cross between 
a Bedlington and a Skye, was rather in his 
favour than otherwise ; because, as is often 
the case with cross-breeds, the good points 
of both sides of paren seemed to be 
exhibited in him to the exclusion of inferior 
ones. 

He came to my home in the old Border 
town on Tweedside from the shores of 
Ullswater as a Patterdale terrier. In Cum- 
berland and Westmorland dogs of that sort 
are bred to accompany the hounds for the 

urpose of making foxes bolt from their 
beilds, or holes or clefts of refuge. 

He was & medium-sized, stoutly built, 
very broad-chested, rather short- legged, 
longish-haired dog. grey in colour inclining 
to black on the upper parts, with a lovely 
head and ears resplendent with long silvery 
silk. As he grew up he developed qualities 
and an individualitv which endeared him to 
us extremely, and earned his recognition as 
a pronounced canine personality. Indeed. 
his reasoning powers, apart from the instinct 
which is commonly attributed to the race, 
were very remarkable, and, being quite 
spontaneous, served but to increase, without 
elucidating, the difficulty of differentiating 
between the domains of instinct and reason 
in animals, which appear to overlap each 
other so much that in most cases distinction 
is not possible. Jack’s reasoning powers, 
however, were gencrally so far in the 
ascendant that instinct wasn't in it at all! 
For instance, I was in the habit of taking 
him out with me after breakfast, as soon as 
the morning post had been disposed of, my 
straw hat meanwhile being generally de- 
posteo on the hall table. There had never 

een any attempt to call Jack's notice to 
the hat, much less to teach him to fetch it, 
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though it is clear that he had learned by 
intuition to identify my putting it on as a 
necessary prelude to the eagerly longed-for 
walk. 


One morning I was detained writing longer 
than usual, and my companion must have 
tired of waiting, for, to my surprise and 
delight, I beheld him walking into the room 
with the hat in his mouth, which he deliber- 
ately, in the most business-like fashion, 
placed upon my knees as an indication, 
clearly expressed as if in words, that he was 
tired of waiting and insisted on my going 
out at once. 

Realising my opportunity, I did not 
neglect to make the best of it, but showed 
him the hat. patted and praised him, and 
gave him a biscuit out of his box, always of 
one sort, for he was very particular and 
discriminating in the choice of biscuits. 
Then I replaced the hat on the hall-table, 
an went on writing. Mi soon I called 

im and said encouragingly, I’m going out 
now, Jack. Where's my hat? Fetch my hat, 
there's a good dog." At once he became 
excited, barked, rushed out, and galloped 
back with the hat in his mouth as before, 
which I put on, and, after another biscuit, 
we went out. Thus the trick, if trick it can 


be called, was learned for life, never to be . 


forgotten. Of that I felt sure, and I was 
not disappointed. From that day forth, 
wherever I was, at home or in other houses, 
whenever I informed Jack. I must go 
away now. I can't go without my hat. 
Where's my hat? he immediately became 
excited, began to trot round the room, look 
on the chairs, peer up at the tables, and if 
he didn't find it, went out to look for it. 

A notable impression in that way was 
made on the occasion of my calling at a 
country rectory for the first time. At the 
conclusion of the visit, having, with intent, 
left my hat on the hall-table, I communi- 
cated my wants to my little companion in 
the usual way. 

After a fruitless, or rather hatless, circuit 
of the room, he disappeared through the 
door, which was ajar, soon returning with the 
straw hat, which he poked triumphantly 
into my hand—all being carried through, be 
it noted, in a house in which he had never 
set foot before. 

I was always much impressed, too, by 
his self-acquired reasoning way in opening 
my iron-bar gate to get on to the road. 
Instead of tugging away at it vaguely, I 
noticed that he always placed himself 
exactly at right-angles to the lowest bar, 
on which, placing his paws, he could exert 
his strength with the best mechanical effort 
to pull open the gate; and he never failed 
to do so when I said, ** Open the gate, Jack. 
Open the gate." 

A due sense of dignity and self-import- 
ance, as if to let it be known, ** I am not a 
common dog; I am a magistrate’s dog." 
was one of the prominent characteristics of 
my attached and faithful little friend. He 


always accompanied me on my magisterial 
duties, when his behaviour was most 
impressive. He used to lie perfectly quiet 
in the magistrates’ room till we rose to go 
into Court, when he always insisted upon 
heading the procession, and, after seeing the 
Mayor into the chair, found me out and 
reposed immovable at my feet during the 
whole of the sitting, however long it lasted. 
When we retired to deliberate, as we often 
did, the same process was repeated, he 
leading us out and back again with the 
utmost gravity and decorum. 

On one occasion, for some reason. instead 
of taking him into the justices’ room, I put 
him into the policemen's, an affront which 
he so deeply resented that he “cut” Mr. 
Garden, the Superintendent, formerly his 
friend, for a long time afterwards. 

So, too, when I went to call anywhere, he 
expected to go into the reception-room 
with me as a matter of course. Once, how- 
ever, when I was paving a visit in a famous 
old street of our Old Town, Woolmarket, 
he was obliged to remain alone in a stone- 
flagged hall. That slight sank into his soul, 
as from that day forward he resolutel 
refused to follow me up Woolmarket at 
and when I carried him up part of the way, 
and put him down, he invariably kept on 
the opposite side as far as possible from the 
inhospitable door, nor would any amount of 
persuasion induce him to approach it. 

Jack had many accomplishments—for 
tricks I hardly like to call them. Among 
them was the most remarkable and enter- 
taining one of revolving—that is, turning a 
complete somersault, laterally, in the air 
when he wanted anything. I did not actu- 
ally teach him this, but, as in the case of the 
hat, I fixed the habit, which he originated 
spontaneously, by reward and encourage- 
ment. 

As an instance: whenever Cowperthwaite, 
my man-servant, took keys down from a 
certain nail with a click, Jack knew per- 
fectly well that he was going for letters, and 
became correspondingly excited. At the 
box, which was situated just inside the 
afore-mentioned iron gate. the letters were 
put into his mouth, and he immediately 
galloped back to the house, delivering his 
packet to me and revolving for his biscuit, 
which, needlees to say, was always forth- 
coming. 

Although an arm-chair in the dining-room 
was his especial chair, he was fond of lying 
on the sofa sometimes; and so well did he 
understand the difference, that he would go 
to Chair” or Sofa ” as T directed. 

In order to put his intelligence and 
obedience in this respect to a crucial test, 
one day while he was in the chair I took a 
book, and, sitting at a little distance, Pecan 
to read aloud without looking at him. - 
sently I interpolated the words, ** My dog 
Jack is now lying on the chair, but, as I want 
tosit there myself, he will have to get up and 


go to the sa.“ I heard a movement, and, 


turning, saw to my intense satisfaction Jack 
quietly shift his quarters to the sofa ! 

In common, I suppose, with most house 
dogs, he knew Sunday perfectly well, never 
making any attempt to follow me or even 
taking any notice of me on Sunday morn- 
ings, although, on others, he was always 
keenly on the elert for my going out. I 
suppose there are certain household move- 
ments, or objects, which dogs learn to con- 
nect with a day when they must not follow ; 
but it is difficult to know what. In Jack's 
case, I believe, it was the appearance of my 
tal hat, which is brought downstairs and 
put into the hall early on Sundays only. 

Most people have seen dogs laugh or grin. 
but I never saw one which laughed 0 order, 
like mine, although he would not always do 
it, but only when he was particularly pleased 
at anything, when he would respond to 
Laugh, Jack; laugh." I was sometimes 
glad t> turn his cleverness to good account, 
as if I dropped my stick or anything he 
would save me the trouble of picking it up, 
or if my hat blew off while tricycling he 
would run after it and bring it back. 

If I held my face near his and said, Bite 
of affection, Jack," he would always nibble 
my forehead in response, but this mark of 
favour was exclusively reserved for myself. 

I have on my lawn an erection covered 
with wire-netting, partly conservatory, 
partly rabbitry, fitted up with a night-house 
and breeding-place, ladders, and shelves. 
During Jack’s earlier years there were 
always rabbits there, in which he used to 
take intense interest, and with which he 
became great friends, always i 
the man when he went in to feed them, anc 
licking their noses. 

When I gave up rabbit-keeping, to the 
great sorrow of the boys and girls of the 
neighbourhood, to whom the pretty, graceful, 
various-coloured animals, visible from the 
road, racing up the ladders or reposing on 
the shelves, were a constant attraction, the 
dog was much disooncerted, and to the day 
of his death, for years, would constantly sit 
watching intently in expectation of their 
appearance. He was extremely fond of 
hunting wild rabbits; but on two or three 
occasions, while so engaged in a Tweedside 
plantation, where black ones were to be 
seen, when one of that sort crossed his path, 
he always stopped short and forebore to 
chase it, evidently connecting it with his 
friends at home. 

Nowhere, however, did Jack appear so 
thoroughly in his element a3 at a rat hunt, 
for, as I have said, he was a real professional. 

A neighbouring farmer, my old friend 
Andrew Middlemiss, often sent word when 
he was about to thresh a stack. So inti- 
mately did the little dog associate a thresh- 
ing-machine with ratting, that even the hum 
of a distant engine penetrating the house 
would make him restless and excited. His 
proceedings at the stacks were most methodi- 
cal and business-like. As the rats broke 
cover he threw them over his head, shook 
them violently, and deposited them all in 
one place, visiting them from time to time 
to see if any gave signs of life. If they did, 
he administered a quietus, but beyond that, 
with the instinct of good breeding, would 
mever notice a rat again after it was once 
dead. When the men have been at work on 
the top of a stack I have several times seen 
him walk up the ladder to join them. His 
greatest achievement was forty rats, old 
and young, in one afternoon. 

I have deferred till last what I regard as 
his most remarkable trait—his fondness for 
water and great ability as a swimmer. His 
predecessor in my affections was an Irish 
water-spaniel, Nep. whose element was. of 
course, water; but when I took Jack, of so 
entirely different a breed, down to the river- 
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side, I never really expected that he would 
go in for the piece of stick which I threw— 
not out of his depth—the firat time. 

As he did go, I threw it again, this time 
much farther, when, to my astonishment, 
he fearlessly launched from the shallows, 
swam out and brought it back to me. He 
turned out, in short, a splendid water-dog, 
a strong and fearless swimmer, not only in 
calm, but in rough water, gallantly breasting 
the waves in chase of the '*Jack.stick," 
which he was ever eager for me to throw as 
far as I could. In fact, I have little doubt 
that his extreme fondness for the water 
increased the complaint which finally 
carried him off. 

To reach Tweedside from my house one 
has to descend a steep meadow. On the 
return journey Jack kept me busily em- 
ployed in throwing his stick for him to 
retrieve over and over again, but there was 
one, spot about a quarter of the way up, 
where I had once incautiously rested to 
indulge him with biscuit. He never forgot 
that, always depositing the stick in thc 
same place, barking, sitting upon it, and 
refusing to move at all till I fad either given 
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him a biscuit or turned my pockets inside 
out to show that I had none to give. 

Fond, however, as he was of water, he 
was correspondingly averse to soap and 
water. Once a month, on washing day,” 
his turn came. Too well did he understand 
the preparations ; too well what the appear- 
ance of tubs in the back kitchen foreboded 
in the afternoon. He was very unhappy 
till the time came, and showed it, and when 
Cowperthwaite mentioned even casually the 
fatal word ‘‘ wash," he would slink away 
and hide. 

The end came sooner than we anticipated. 
for though only in his twelfth year, except 
in the dimness of his beautiful, eloquent 
eyes, he bore his years well Latterly, how- 
ever, he showed symptoms of an internal 
affection, which steadily increased, and 
was believed to be incurable; so, to pre- 
vent unnecessary suffering, and with pangs 
such as can be understood only by those 
whz nave undergone a similar harrowing 
experience, painlessly, almost instantane- 
ously we facilitated his passage out of this 
life. 

Farewell, incomparable old Jack ! 


A FOREST CLIMAX. 


By R. G. CHANDLER, 
Author of “ The Smith-Jones's Cut.” 
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ds M^ must be abolished!" roared the 

Hippopotamus ; woodland distances 
tased back the last word“ abolished— 
’bolished—’bolished '" It was a monster 
meeting of the Society for the Abolition of 
Man; so monstrous that a part of it was 
out of sight. The Jaguar computed their 
numbers at about eight hundred, at a rough 
guess. The Jaguar had taken the chair; 
that is, he sat somewhat uneasily at the 
end of a fallen tree-trunk, and wished that 
one might sit comfortably right on the 
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ground. Above, in the pendent gallery of 
overarching boughs, swayed and swung de- 
risive monkeys, now applauding, now imitat- 
ing the speakers. Animals from all parts 
of the world were represented; how they 
got across intervening stretches of sea is a 
difficulty which only poetic licence can 
overcome ; but this is one of the hoary tradi- 
tions of the forest. 

Many an animal sat cheek by jowl with 
its worst enemy: one and all listened with 
patient enthusiasm to a discussion regarding 
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the abolition of the common enemy, Man! 
When, however, the theme of the hippopota- 
mus had been repeated with variations by 
some two hundred speakers the audience 
began to manifest disquieting symptoms ; 
and symptoms in the forest cannot be 
ignored. 

Eight hundred speakers (so the Chair- 
jaguar" computed) thirsted to hear the 
sound of their own voices. Exactly the 
same number (so the Chair-jaguar also 
computed) thirsted to hear no other sound. 
Those who had already spoken wished to 
speak again; those who had not vet had 
the chance of speaking were beginning to 
snarl! The first obstructionist was a Parrot 
of great conversational powers; fruitless 
attempts were male by this bright bird 
to catch the Chair-jaguar's eye—an uncom- 
monly difficult thing to do; somehow the 
Jaguar had an eye that never quite met 
yours ! 

The Parrot had almost succeeded in 
catching the attention of that slv and wunder- 
ing orb when he was again defeated. 

* Am I in order, Mr. Chair-jaguar ?" 
eaid a pert little Kangaroo, just behind the 
Parrot, in the second row ; a hop. skip, and 
a jump, and the Kangaroo, without waiting 
for an answer, went neatly over the Parrot's 
head, landing with a precision which even 
the Parrot felt bound to admire right on the 
platform. For the next ten minutes the 
Parrot did his talkative best to interrupt. 

I cannot repeat his frightful ‘‘ Billings- 
gate." 

Cries. of Order !—order!’’ and “ Turn 
him out ! followed. 

This last was easier said than done; 
because the Parrot took care to be not ex- 
actly in. He flew to an adjacent tree and 
continued to scream from there. 

The Kangaroo was succeeded by a Fox, 
the expression of whose face was one of dis- 
B qui. cunning. The burden of his 

peech was: Did they want to bring about 
the he abolition of Man? For his part, he waa 
not sure that Man was worth abolishing ; 
it was not the difficulty of the thing, don't 
you know! 

At this juncture & disturbance broke out 
among the elephants. One elephant was 
heard to call another a rogue; this accusa- 
tidn was too true to be tolerated: trunk 
became locked in trunk; a fight that bade 
fair to break up the meeting ensued. 

There were loud cries of Turn them 
out!“ on the part of those animals who were 
farthest from the elephants ; among those 
nearest to them there was a disposition to 
give them plenty of room to fight in. 

The Chair-jaguar interposed, somewhat 
tentatively, because a feline indirectness 
came more natural to him! 

* Gentlemen!" he said, pack your 
trunks, and leave—er—instantly, ! ” 

No notice was taken of this, and the 
Chair-jaguar wished, accordingly, that he 
had not said it: his position as Chair- 
jaguar might be considerably weakened— 
the beasts were rapidly getting out of hand. 

The crowd, however, was not thinking of 
him; it was waiting eagerly to see one 
elephant flatten out the other. 

In a few moments the elephants had had 
enough of it, but the onlookers had not; 
frantic and futile attempts were made to 
incite the elephants to a renewal of the 
combat. 

But both animals began tamely drifting 
away in opposite directions. 

All tongues were now unloosed, and there 
was & genera] roar of conversation. 

Each succeeding speaker on the platform. 
practically had to address himself, for want 
of a listener. 

The Chair-jaguar seemed lost in pensive 
reflection. When the beasts at a forest 
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meeting are dissatisfied with the proceedings 
something is generally had for supper: that 
something the Jaguar was painfully conscious 
would be himself ! 

This is an unwritten law, the chair-beast 
being held responsible for the proceedings, 
and, to give the more genuine reason, being 
a convenient excuse for the hungry. 

Besides, the Jaguar was fat and well. 
liking, and ** at supper time." to quote the 
Fox's favourite maxim, ''the well.liking 
are well liked ! 

Behind the platform was drawn up a 
deputation of sleek hungry tigers from 
Bengal specially invited to address the 
meeting. 

Prominent among them was their leader 
** Whiskers” : he had a flat forehead, crafty 
eyes, huge paws—massive as young tree- 
trunks. and a smile. 

Now the talk in front of the Jaguar was 
loud, and the talk behind him was low. 

Nevertheless it was the talk behind that 
caught the Jaguar's hearing, intensified as 
it was by uneasiness. (Whisker's breath was 
warming the Jaguar's spine !) 

Seems to be plenty of meat in him,” 
said one of the tigers appraisinglv. 

** Yes ; that's why they chose him for a 
" began another. 

„Hush! He'll hear your silly voice!” 
growled Whiskers. 

** We shall have to look sharp if we mean 
to have him!” interposed a fresh voice. 
** The beasts in front are beginning to look 
at him!” 

They were disappointed in the elephant 
fight. and they wanted something to make 
up for it ! 

Ves. said the first voice; there 

would have been a rich feed for some of us if 
old flat-foot had got the worst of it! There 
was more of him than even Whiskera could 
eat at one sitting." 

* You're on my tail stupid!" inter- 
rupted Whiskers tartly. ‘* That will nicely 
baulk me when I want to jump!” 

di Don' t crowd me so! [I'm only half a 


ch 


. paw's length from him." 


** Let's all move back a little" (here a 
crescendo of snarls announced that they 
were squeezing painfully backwards). 

Stripes! Here for a moment.” (A general 
movement to give Stripes" access to the 
front.) I shall have the first jump because 
I planned the affair. I shall have the head. 
but you may have one of the hind legs" 
(his voice was solemnly confidential). 

The Jaguar did not hear the last words, 
owing to the increased distance between 
him and the tigers, but he had heard quite 
enough at the beginning, sandwiched though 
it was between fragments of heroic speeches 
on the platform. 

As the tiger had said, the beasts in front 
were looking at him ! 

One thing was clear: he must either 
dissolve the meeting or be dissolved by it— 
into & thousand pieces. 

He tried to think of all the things which 
might dissolve it for him, and could only 
think of hunger ! 

In two minutes what was left of him 
might be unrecognisable. 

If he attempted to escape, the assembly 
would instantly divide him between them ; 
if he stayed where he was, the tigers would 
do precisely the same: an unspeakable 
thought, but there it was !—and there he 
was. 

Meanwhile a spirited ape swung himself 
down from an overhanging tree and took 
the platform. 

He relied more on sentiment than subtlety, 
and for the first time within half an hour 
the assembly began to listen. 

** Fellow-brutes!" he began, ** unaccus- 
tomed as I am to public speaking, I yet 


venture to address this meeting on the 
momentous question of the Abolition of 
Man." 

He gave a cough of preparation, and 
straggling talkers in the assembly looked 
up to see what had happened. _ 

** Now, before we attempt to decide how 
Man is to be abolished, let us ask ourselves 
the question: What is Man ?' " went on 
the Ape. 

The head of creation!“ said an Owl who 
had acquired a reputation for learning. 

** Yes, my friend," replied the Ape.“ but 
Creation must be beheaded” (howls of 
applause). ** That head must be. cut off /? 
(loud and prolonged howls of applause). 

But I will tell you what Man is” (he 
lowered his voice dramatically)—“ I have 
watched the creature closelv, and I have 
had an inspiration! Man — is — nothing 
more—than a lower—kind —of monkey /" 

There was a breathless silence; never 
had there been such a sensation in the forest. 
within living memory! 

The Ave paused with sparkling eves. and 
watched the deep effect of his words. then 
continued: ''I repeat: a lower kind of 
monkey la monkey that gives itself airs !”’. 
(Howls.) 

** Friends! I will not tax your patience. 
more than I can help.” 

** Ma!” said a young Boear-cub, who had 
heard this sort of remark before. can 
we go home now? I want something to 
eat." 

Wait a bit. dear!" said the Mother- 
bear, with tender gravity. '* Perhaps we 
shall have something before many minutes!“ 
and she fixed a carnivorous eye on the 
Jaguar. 

Whiskers, lost in wonder at the Monkey's 
speech. suldenly caught the direction of that 
glance. 

Jealous anxiety recalled the project he 
had half forgotten ; he turned and whispered 
to his stealthy associates : 

* Now's the time! Give me plenty of 
room." 

The enormous paws suddenly flattened 
down, the whole lithe body quivered with a 
horrible concentration of purpose. and then 
the Jaguar did not dare look round at what 
he felt was coming; but his heart stopped 
for one freezing instant: he could plainly 
distinguish a general purr of pleased antici- 
pation benind him! 

The forest swam and glittered before his 
eyes like a cinematograph. 

The Ape’s voice sounded as if it were miles 
away. Friends!“ it was saying. what. 
we want is courage !” 

A roar of applause met the word in mid- 
air, as it were. 

What we want is c ” but that word 
was not to be repeated; he stopped, with 
his paw still dramatically uplifted. 

A single second more would have seen 
Whiskers on the Jaguar's back, but he too. 
had paused. 

The very forest seemed listening for some- 
thing! 

A little to the right a lustrous moon peeped 
weirdly over the trees. 

In their branches Whiskers could see the 
monkeys nudging each other, pointing at 
something beneath them, and gibbering. 

Then. from the spot at which they pointed 
came a still small sound—click ! 

Down came the upraised paw of the advo- 
cate of courage; and everything that could: 
run, hop, fly. burrow, or crawl fled on all 
sides, in a headlong, breathlees, ignominious 
scramble—all but one! 

For the next instant the whole forest. 
echoed and re-echoed to a sound that domi- 
nated all others—a sound transcendently 
deafening and sudden. 

After which the moon shone down, un- 


moved, on something ^ ‘which’ ley stretched 
on the ground. 

It loo more like a great mp yellow 
bag than Whiskers. 


a simple and reliable motor where but 
small power is required there is much to 
be said in favour of hot-air engines, and 
for some purposes, where an engine has to 
run for ido ong time without any attention, 
the hot-air motor is superior to steam power 
and has several advantages over its more 
powerful rival. 

First, it is absolutely safe, as there is no 
possible danger of explosion even with the 
greatest amount of carelessness in running 
it, there being no boiler. 

The use of a boiler, we all know, requires 
constant watchfulness and care in keeping 
up the required pressure, in ascertaining 
that the safety-valves are working properly. 
and that the correct height of water is main- 
tained in it, so that, besides seeing that the 
fire is kept burning brightly. there is the 
water-gauge, pressure-gauge, injector or force- 
pump, blow-off cocks, and oil cups all re- 
quiring watchful care and constant attention. 
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There was a rustling of tangled foliage ; 
something rose cautiously from ita hiding- 
place, and pt rted the thick pall of smoke 
that hung about the tiger's body. 
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But with a hot- 
air engine it is 
entirely the other 
way, and scarcely 
any attention is 
required after 
starting it, for 
the piston and all 
working surfaces 
are compara- 
tively cool, 80 
that the necessity 
of lubrication is 
reduced toa mini- 
mum. Then it has 
no exhaust to 
cause a noise ; the 
power being ob- 
tained by the alternate he»ting and cooling 
of the enclosed air, it should run almost noise- 
less in action if well built, and, after being 
warmed up, will work away continuously 
with scarcely any attention being paid to it. 

Another great point in favour of the hot- 
air motor is its simplicity of construction, 
there being no valves to make, taps to fit, 
or boiler fittings required, the air-passage to 
the cylinder always remaining open to it. 

With all these advantages you will natur- 
ally wonder why they are not more generally 
used. 

The fact is that, like all other machines, 
they are not quite perfect, and the draw- 
back to this form of engine is that the 
practical heat efficiency, as compared with 
the theoretical, is very low, usually not more 
than 7 per cent, and they are therefore 
very bulky as compared with a steam-engine 
of similar power, and occupy much more 
space. 

However, on account of their absolute 
safety and reliability they are often em- 
ployed in working fog-horns and syrens on 
lighthouses, and in out-of-the-way districts 
where these advantages outweigh their 
defects, and also where small power is 
required for domestic purposes they are very 
useful, as no skilled attention is necessary. 

The earliest hot-air engine was introduced 
in 1807, by Sir George Cayley, and he 
patented his arrangement in 1837. 

In this engine the air was exhausted and 
a fresh charge drawn in at every stroke. 


By H. F. HoBDbEN, 


Author of * The Boy's Own Steam Launch," * The Boy's Own A 
Motor Car," 
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First a face, then & pair of shoulders— 
more and more of him, till finally, with a ritle 
and a triumphant smile, there stood revealed 
—the Unabolished ! 


- 


etc. eic. 


PART I. 


Robert Stirling, a Scotch clergyman, and his 
brother James had also been working at 
the subject in the meantime, and in 1827 
took out several patents in connection 
with hot-air motors. 

The regenerator, consisting of layers of 
wire gauze was introduced by them, the air 
passing through this on its passage to the 
cylinder stored some of the heat therein, 
which was restored to it as it returned to 
the furnace. It was Ericsson, the noted 
inventor, however, who went practically 
into the subject and produced his celebrated 
engine in 1826. This was of 600 horse- 
power, and the heating surface of the 
regenerator amounted to 4,900 square feet ; it 
had four cylinders, each 14 ft. in diameter, 
so must have been a very bulky engine for 
its power, and did not prove economical in 
fuel, as it consumed 64 Ib. of coal per horse- 
power per hour. All hot-air engines de- 
signed up to the present time may be 
divided into two distinct classes. 

In one the air is applied to feed the flame, 
and, mingled with the products of combus- 
tion, produces motive power by expansion, 
and is then exhausted. 

This system necessitates the employment 
of valves and the use of a number of moving 
parts, and is not so simple in construction 
as are those of the other class. 

In these the air does not come in contact 
with the flame, but is heated by conduc- 
tion, and is not exhausted or discharged at 
each stroke, but is returned írom the 
9 to the heating - chamber continu- 


With this form no valves are required, 
and there are very few moving parts, and as 
there is no exhaust open to the atmosphere 
you get no unpleasant smell, so such engines 
are very suitable for use in a room ; and it is 
this form of motor I consider the best for 
general use, as they are simple to construct 
and run without attention or danger. 

I have had a small motor of the size I 
am about to describe running now for a long 
time most satisfactorily, and if you will 
follow the instructions carefully you may 
easily make one for yourself. 

It will be found useful for running other 
light machines where constant but only 
small power is.required, such as the various 
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attractions sometimes used at bazaars and 
garden- parties. 

One of the most attractive of these, by 
the way, is a Changing - colour Disc; 
these always prove great attractions at any 
gathering, and as they are easily made, and 
you may like to have one for use on some 
future occasion, I will show you how to do 
so later on after you have built the engine, 
which we can now commence. 


The bed-plate or base (fig. 1) is 9 in. 
wide by 12 in. long, of sheet iron 33 in.thick ; 
see that it is perfectly flat, and round off 
the corners as shown; then, with a steel 
point, scribe the central line A B. Across 
that, and at right-angles to it, scribe the 
lines C, D, E, F. 

Let c be 4} in. from a, D 65 in. from A, 
E 9} in., and F 10} in., all measured from 4, 
not from one another. 

Next drill and countersink a hole at each 
corner to take a screw, by which the base is 


Fic. 2. 


to be attached to a wood base or plinth 11 in. 
thick, finished off with a moulded edge for 
sake of appearance, as in fig. 2. This 
should be sandpapered smooth and var- 
nished, but do not fasten the bed-plate to 
it yet, as small holes will have to be drilled 
first to accommodate the nuts on under- 
side of bed-plate which hold the standards 
to it. 

Of these you will require three, one long 
one, A, and two shorter, B (fig. 3). They 
are known as A standards, and the two 
smaller standards can be obtained ready 
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made ; but you will have to make a wood 
pattern for the larger one, so I would advise 
you to do so for the others, as it is much 
cheaper to work up the rough castings 
yourself. 

The dimensions marked on figs. 4 and 5 
are measured from the base-line and must 
be followed accuretely, the section of each 
part at dotted lines are shown at the side. 

You will see from these that they are 
formed with & flange on the outer edge to 
give strength and rigidity, and the upper 
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portions, which carry the shaft and lever, 
are cast solid to allow for sufficient metal 
being left when the holes are bored to form 
ood bearings. The lower sections show the 
eet or base, with holes drilled in them to 
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admit small bolts and nuts, by which they 
are to be secured to the bed - plate. 

Very little work is required on the cast- 
ings; the edges and outside of flange should 
be filed smooth and a - in. hole drilled 
through the fork of main frame at A, the 
centre being exactly 1315 in. from base- 
line; see that it is quite square with the sides, 
and then drill another at B at right-angles to 
it and 11j in. from base, and the bolt-holes 
drilled in feet are next made, and it may 
then be bolted to the base-plate on line D 
(fig. 1), taking care that a line drawn through 
the centre of casting is exactly over the 
central line, A B. 

The two smaller standards must have a 
3-in. hole drilled through, as shown in fig. 6. 

This is to carry the crank-shaft, but 
before drilling the hole cut the head in two 
with a fine hack saw along the dotted line. 

Then warm the metal over a gas-flame 
and wipe a little solder on the inner surfaces, 
and hold them together with a pair of 
pliers until set, when they will be like one 
solid piece again. 

Next drill a couple of side holes and tap 
them to take the screws, A, B; also drill the 
oil-hole, c, and tap it to take a small oil- 
cup, then drill the j-in. hole p. The centre 
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of this is on the saw-cut, which should be 
exactly 4j in. from base-line. 

Now withdraw the screws and warm up 
the casting again to melt the solder, take it 
apart, ind wipe off all clean with a rag and 
lay aside to cool. Serve the other standard 
in like manner, and then drill the bolt-holes 


in feet and fasten them to the pa on 
lines x, F (fig. 1), taking care that they also 
are central with the line A B. 

Great care should be taken in getting 
these standards fixed accurately, as the 
easy running of the engine depends very 

tly on the main bearings being truly in 
ine with each other and the cylinder 
standard. 

Now take a piece of 3- in. steel rod turned 
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true and cut it 3] in. long ; this is for the 
shaft, a (fig. 7); then fit one end with a 
crank, B, making it 1]-in. throw from centre 
of shaft to centre of pin, c, which should be 
l-in. diameter, screwed firmly in and pro- 
jecting 1 in. 

The crank must be a tight fit on the shaft, 
and is secured to it by the set-screw, D. 

The driving.pulley, E, is fixed on in a 
similar way by set-screw shown. You 


should get castings made from wood patterns 
for these, and they must be turned up true. 

The driving-pulley also acts as a crank, 
being fitted with a small pin screw at F, 
placed 1 in. from centre of shaft; this is 
shown in detail at c, a washer, H, pre- 
venting friction between pulley and con- 
necting-rod. By means of this screw a lever 
is worked by which the displacer," as it is 
termed, is raised and lowered, and this, with 
the cylinder, constitutes the whole of the 
working parts. Turn a V-groove on the 
edge of pulley to take the driving-belt 
which leads to the machine you require 
driven. 
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(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper" by W. FOSTER) 


1. Something wrong. 2. Push la the only thing. 3. Result of their exertions 


to-get on! 
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H. V. PALMER.—Apply for prospectus to the com- 
manding offlcer ou board the ship. 


SEMI-INVALID.—1, 2, and 3. If you are not satisfied 
with your doctor's treatment, tell him you would like 
another opinion, and get him to arrange a consulte- 
tion. No qualified man in this country would pre- 
scribe for a complicate case in the tropics without 
seeing the patient. 4, The perforated letters in the 
stamps are the initials of the firm using them. They 
do not affect the value of the stamps. 5. Write to 
Stanley Gibbons, Limited, Strand, London, for their 
liet of books on philately. 


JACK.—If you aresuch a regular reader, surely you must 
have seen that our advice in all such matters is to get 
the ^ Quarterly Navy List.” 


NEPTUNR, N.Z.—1. Of course not. Conspicuous variations 
require thousands of years, not hundreds. 2. The 
teeth have decayed ever since the introduction of 
cooked food and hot drinks. 3. It is known that the 
sum of a series, say from 1 to 2C, is equal to half the 
final number plus a half, multiplied by the final 
number. Thus 1 to 20 N Ti = 10 x 20=210, as you 
Say. 


A READER B. O. P.“ -The tent wants patching in the 
worn places just as other old teuta do. Look about, 
and you will soon see how it is done. 


E. H. WILEMAN.—The Artists Volunteers are the 20th 
Middlesex. Their headquarters are in Duke's Road, 
Euston Road, N. w. 


AN OLD RRADER, O. B. VANE, etc.— Particulars of the 
Indian Civil Service are obtairable of the Secretary, 
Civil Service Commission, Whitehall, S. W. 


R. BEER.—There are so many French dictionaries. Try 
Gasc's or Cassell's. or go to a good bookseller's and 
choose one that suits you. 


Potts.—l. Probably by writing to St. Paul's Choir 
School. 2. Get a copy or two of “Every Boy's 
Monthly " and judge for yourself. 


ATTENDANT.—From one of the trustees. Write to the 
Museum for a list. 


H. ALLEWAY.—See the articles on Canoe-building in our 
eighteenth volume. 


G. HuNT.—It is a pity that in looking through our 
back nunibers you did not discover how to spell 
entomology : but natural science requires observation, 
and your epelling—which is dreadful— will doubtless 
improve as your powers of observation increase. Try 
“The Insect-hunter's Companion" or some other 
of the shilling books sold at the natural-history shops. 


BLapk (Sheffield).—Here is another case, only it is 
wirless telegraphy. Write to the company; but put 
in an * e" before the “1” and so spell it with more 


ease. 
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M. MainLHO (Pamiers).—Number 24 
B.W.G. is the wire which would be 
known in France as °63 millimetre. 
We hope this will help you; but we 
do not think your troubles are due 
to the wire, but to faulty connec- 
tions; or possibly there is a short 
circuit somewhere in the coil. . 


PaaEg-Boy (Ramsgate).—It seems to 
. beacard-counter, not a coin. 


' X. Y. Z.—See the section devoted to 
medical education in the “ Public 
Schools Year-book," price half a 
crown, published by Sonnenschein & 
Co., Paternoster Square. 


J. PASHEN.— You need not pass the 
Junior Crambridge, as you somewhat 
happily call it, but you would have 
to do a great deal more before you 
could become a member of the Insti- 
tute. Obtain the particulars by 

applying to the Secretary. The 
Institute is in Great George Street, 
Westminster. 


E. WATKINS, R.A.M.C., and others.— 
You will find it all in“ The Sea.“ one 
shilling, Shipping Gazette office, 
Gracechurch Street, k. c. 


A. WINDSOR.—' Dare to Answer NO!“ 
is on page 711 of our fourth volume. 
It is out of print, but you might get 
it second-hand by advertising either 
i our columnas or in * Exchange and 

art.” i 


T. C. VERNON.—We have had series of 
articles on the War Medals of the 
British Army and the War Medalsof 
the British Navy, with illustrations 
of the medals, and we liave had two 
coloured plates of the medal ribbons, 
but they are all out of print. Both 
series of medal articles were in our 
eleventh volume: the first coloured 
plate was in our third volume, the 
second was in our twenty-fourth. 


A. S. RoBINSON.—It was called the 
"Boyograph" and was in our 
twenty-first volume. 


J. FAIRHURS8T.—You would probably 
ascertain about the aquarium 
fittings at Willson's, 37 New Oxford 
street, London. 


A. H. BIRD.— 1. This would take too much space in 
our Correspondence column. You had better get a 
book called **Electrical-instrument Making for 
Amateurs,’ by 8. R. Bottone; or you could see it at 
a public library very likely. In it you will find 
detailed directions for making a voltmeter. 2. The 
best way would be to make the current pass througb 
an ordinary eleo: ric-lamp holder by outting the 
leading wire in half and affixing one end to one 
terminal of the lamp holder and the other end to the 
other terminal. You could tben put a lamp of any 
required candle-power in the lamp holder, and ac- 
cording to whether you us d one of small candle- 
nower or one of high candle-power the shock given 
uy "e coil would be greater or less. We do not 
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J. MANN.—l1. Premium anything from £10 to £500. It 
all depends ou the firm. Sixteen is the best age, so 
that yon get the full five years before you are twenty- 
one, 2. Yes,a good opening. 3. You are too old for 
the navy under the new system. 


V.CRANK.—1. To find the gearing of a cycle multiply 
the diameter of the driving-wbeel by the number of 
teeth on the crank-axle wheel and divide the product 
by the number of teeth on the other chain-wheel 
Thus with a machine of 26-in. driving-wheel with 18 
teeth and 9 teeth on the chain-wheels, 25 x 18=450 
+9=60in. 2. Rub soft soap well into it. 3. Gerer- 
ally on the same side as the brake lever. 


AMBITIOUS.—1. Get the particulars by written applica- 
tion to the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 
Whitehall. 2. You are noc likely to succeed unless 
you are specially coached for it. Use the books your 
tutor recommends. 


H. J. GOULDEN.— We have not seen a coloured plate of 
the cantonal colours of Switzerland, but they are de- 
scribed as being all horizontal stripes. Thus Basle 
is black over white; St. Gallen, green over white; 
Geneva, red over yellow; Aargau, black over blue; 
Glarus, red, black, and white—red being uppermost; 
Uri is yellow over black; Berne, black over red; 
Lucerne, blue over white ; Tessin, red over blue ; and 
80 on. 


A. F. B.—If you take plenty of fresh air and walking 
exercise you don't want dumb-bells, grip-bells, or 
developers. I? you liaven't bone you needn't try to 
lump on the muscle. 


Bice (E L.) —Canary-seed, small grains, bread sop* 
ruit. 


TENTS FOR Boys (Skylark).—Grand idea. We have 
often called attention to camp-life in these columns. 


Sr. Vrrus' DANcE (H. R.).—You are threatened with 
this complaint, and had better see a physician at 
once. 


F. €. BUTTERS.—“ The Speckled Giant: a Tale of a 
Tickled Trout,” if that is what you mean, was the 
first story in our eleventh volume. 


H. J. P. CRRKAGH.—"How the Reedham Boys made 
their Cardboard Models " is out of print in all forms, 
a d can only be obtained second-hand. It was in 
our “ Indoor Games.” 


A. CHAPPELI.—The best dictionary for your purpose 
is *"Chambers's English Dictionary,” but it costs 
rather more than zou mention. It is published by 
W. & R. Chambers, Paternoster Row, and is well 
known by all booksellers. 


B. SMITH.—Old poetage-stamps in large numbers are 
only worth waste-paper pics but you might as well 
write to some of the dealers for an estimate. If you 
know no others, try some of those advertising in our 
pages. 


C. R. HEIRON8S.— We had an article in our last volume 
on making a simple electric motor. 


T. B.— If you mean that you are apprenticed to a firm 
of marine engineers, you ought to have no difficulty 
in getting on a ship as soon as you are out of your 
apprenticeship. If not, you may have to change. 
Get the “ Board of Trade Guide to Examinations for 
Marine Engineers.” It costs a shilling, and ia issued 
by the King’s printers, Eyre & Spottiswoede, East 
Harding Stieet, Fetter Lane, F.C. 
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THE STORY OF SIR ROLAND PREEDEROY, KNIGHT: 
A TALE OF THE LAST PLANTAGENETS. 


By FRANK Curzon BRITTEN, M.A. 


CHAPTER IV.—OF WHAT BET EIL UPON TAB 
BALCONY OF THE CHASTEAU AT RENNES, 


28 the night was upon us ere 

Hodson had brought the ship to 
anchor, my lord was eager to go on land to 
learn what space we were away from Paris, 
and also, if it might be, to find fresh horses 
to complete our train. A bowshot away 
from the shore lay a group of small huts, 
such as might be habited by fisherfolk, and 
toward these we tended, leaving the mariners 
and our own men to unship the horses and 
baggage, so that all might be in case for an 
instant start upon the morrow. 

But here an obstacle most unforeseen 
showed itself in our path ; for when we had 
aroused the villagers, we found we could 
in no sense understand their Breton jargon, 
albeit we were both fairly fluent in the 
French tongue. 

At length, however, we came upon an 
aged priest, and upon his quoting of “ Pax 
vobiscum, filii,” I made shift to turn to some 
use the Latin I had learned at school and 


college. | 

» Frecenta milia passuum, an hundred 
leagues, my lord, so says this learned father, 
lie twixt here and Paris. . Nor is it like 
that there be any horses for us throughout 
the countryside. The Seigneur hath taken 
them in his following to fight the King's 
wars in Picardie; further, some thirty and 
odd leagues along our road lieth the town 
of Rennes,  Perchance an we could — —" 

Rennes, repeated Lord Thorndyke ; 
the name is well known to me. The Sieur 
of Rennes is friendly to our noble King. 
We will start at break of day. Thank thou 
the father, Roland, and give him this angel 
for his news." i 

“ Accipe gratias," I said, pater venera- 
bilis, et hoc in usum Ecclesiae." 

Dominus s.t vobis clypeus," replied the 
old man, raising his hand in benison. 

We passed the night upon the ship, the 
horses being picketed under guard on the 
Shore, and with the dawn, as my lord had 
said, we started, being accorded a cheery 
** God-speed " from the worthy Hodson and 
his fellows. Four of the pack-horses had 
to be given to those men-at-arms who had 
we lost their chargers in the ship, and as they 
A ^. WR Ww ^ had most like never been ridden, the men 
m ALL! QAAE EN Ss n were hard put for some miles to persuade 
„Chief High Pipe," a Leader of the Sioux Tribe the frightened beasts that no harm was 

(From a photograph.) . intended them. 
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For two full days we journeyed with 
speed through a region that made my heart 
sad and heavy within me, for the fields were 
of poor soil, I should say, and of- mighty 
indifferent tillage, and such beasts as we 
saw grazing thereon looked as though 'twere 
no man's work to tend them. The starved 
and sallow folk, too, were not to name 
beside mine own stout Hampshire yeoman, 
and I wondered idly whether all they of 
France were cast in a like mould ; but since 
have I found that although their king had 
been at much pains to bring certain handi- 
crafts of silk-carding and gold-beating to 
Lyons and other of his southern towns, yet 
was he known but by his oppression and 
cruel taxes to these peasants of Normandie 
and Bretagne. 
hope to draw nigh on five million francs 
from his realm in one year without leaving 
it as though a pestilence had passed across 
ita face ? 

In due time, then, we came to the Chas- 
teau of Rennes, which is knit in my memory 
with & matter that hath much bearing upon 
the rest of my story. The Duke of Bretagne 
was at the time away at the Court, but we 
were entreated with t kindness by his 
dame, after that my ford had made known 
his errand between the monarchs. 

As we were to start again next day, and 
withal were tired, we went early to our 
sleeping-rooms ; but ere we separated the 
duchess said to me, with look and gesture 
that I could not understand: "I would, 
monsieur, that you had time to see more of 
the capital of our Duchy ; but let me advise 
you to mount early to the upper terrace of 
the chasteau. I can promise a grand scene 
of the town and its surroundings if the 
weather be but fair.“ 

I thanked her for her words, and promised 
I would act upon them; nor did I fail so 
to do, when, on awakening next day, rather 
later than was my wont, I found the sun 
shining brightly through the casement. I 
leapt at once from my pallet, and, having 
geen that my gear was in order for the day's 
journey, I plunged into & maze of gloomy 
corridors, and, after missing my road several 
times, at length came upon a narrow spiral 
stairway which led me to a broad balcony, 
some twelve yards wide, shut in by a stone 
baluster in front.and by the higher storeys 
of the house behind, and giving & view of & 
great sweep of open country many miles in 
extent. 

It was some momenta before I noted these 
matters, emerging. as I had, from the dark 

into the bright sunlight, and then, 
also, 
prise, that there were others on the terrace 
beside me. 

Leaning against the baluster, and gazing 
steadfastly toward the north, was a s 
built man of perhaps middle age, while by 
his side stood a yo damsel, her hand 

through the crook of his elbow. The 
thought that they were in some sort servants 
of the duke came to my mind, only to be 
set aside at once; and yet if they were 
guests at the chasteau it was strange I had 
not seen them overnight at the evening 
meal. 

The maid turned her head as I drew near, 
and that instant I beheld the fairest face I 
had seen in all my nineteen years. I bowed 
low, and her voice rang tuneful as the com- 
pline bell as she addressed me in my own 
tongue. 

We give you greeting, sir, for doubtless 
you. are the young English knight who 
arrived but yestre’en at the castle.” 

* I thank you for your greeting, lady," I 
replied ; but. indeed, I am no knight, only 
a simple esquire in the train of my Lord of 
Otterbourne.” 

" Otterbourne,” repeated the man, turning 


And sooth, what king may 


became aware, to my no small sur- 
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sharply and bending his heavy brows. 
“ By St. Paul, Adela, we shall find no friend 
in this youth. Ploughman Thorndyke, for- 
sooth; he who hath a barony from the 
usurper, though a carters whip would fit 
his hand better than a knightly sword.” 

" With your leave, sir," I broke in, 
mastering my anger, it may be that my 
lord was formerly but & small landholder, 
but for his merit hath he been ennobled by 
the King, and whiles I am in his following 
I may not hear his name spoken with con- 
tumely, any more than my father’s.” 

“I would make good my words, young 
sir,“ he replied, ‘for him of mine own 
rank ; but this, I fear, sounds idle from 
one who hath been unarmed nigh on three 
years. But say, who is thy father? 

" My father,” I said proudly, “is Sir 
Antony. Preederoy, knight, of Twyford, in 
the shire of Southampton." 

" As goodly à man as ever drew for the 
King," cried my questioner; “but how 
chances it that he hath let thee enter the 
service of Thorndyke ? " 

“ Surely, sir," said I, “ such party matters 
are of no account in France; here, and even 
at home, the quarrel of York and Lancaster 
is as good as over.“ 

“ Not 80," he returned hotly. * Not whiles 
von poe usurper and his brood enjoy 
the throne of England." Then more quietly 
he added: Hast heard thy father speak of 
Marshall of Odiham ? ” 

* Indeed, sir, I have. One Sir Roderic 
Marshal was at Wakefield Green; and, 
further, he and Sir Antony stood side by 
Side in the Queen's presence when she 
crowned my Lord of York in sport." 

“Then this —it was the maid who 
spoke, and still her hand was locked in her 
companion’s arm—-'' this, Master Preederoy, 
is my father, Sir Roderic Marshall, of Odiham 
Castle, in your own shire.” : 

" Peace, peace, little tattler," returned 
her father gently ; must needs flaunt our 
undoing before the veriest stranger? 

* But surely, father," she urged, “ after 
this or gentleman hath told us his namo 
and his employ, it is but just he should 
learn why we sojourn in Bretagne while our 
home is at Odiham in England.” 

“ Now, by St. Paul, wench, but meseems 
thou'rt in the right," rejoined Sir Roderic, 
after a moment's pause; “and sooth, in 
whom should we confide if not in stout old 
Preederoy’s son. Hark ’ee, then, . young 
master ; I am exiled from England.” 

And I, also, said Mistress Adela. 

“ Nay, little wench, the youth shall not 
hear thee say it. 'Thou might'st e'en now 
be unhooding thy falcons for right royal 
sport in Basing Woods save for that foolish 
whim that would not have thee desert thy 
father. 

And with this he drew her close within 
his arms and kissed her upon the forehead. 

Pray, go on with our story, sir, said 


“ Ay, for sure; must know, then, Master 
Preederoy, that I would have no terms 
with Edward of York. "True, he offered me 
my land agaig, would I but rest quietly, as 
I hear thy father hath done. Mind me well, 
I blame not Sir Antony ; 'tis like he held 
the cause lost, nor was looking for some 
new rising, as I was. ‘Tell your master,’ 
I said to Edward's envoy, ‘tell hts grace 
of the Marches that Roderic Marshall, 
knighted by a worthier hand than his. 
will never rest while his king’s kin are 
oversea,” ”’ 

“ I marvel, sir, that the King’s wrath did 
not commit you to the Tower, or to a fate 
even worse," I said. 

“ Therein lay his craft. To put a landed 
knight to death might have estranged the 
gentry of the south before the Yorkist felt 


safe upon his throne. For five years, indeed, 
I bided in durance in the Tower." 

“ Alack, that woeful time! wailed Adela. 

" Meanwhile the usurper met this Lewis 
at Pecquigny, and, amid weightier matters, 

no doubt arranged for the bestowal of his 
enemies Together with a many other 
soldiers of rank, I was loosed from my 
prison, and given a scroll whereon I read 
that * his clement Majesty ' had reduced my 
punishment to banishment from his king- 
dom, and that I should leave England for 
France within three days, upon pein of my life. 

My daughter, Adela, here, prevailed to 
ccme with me, and no harm foresaw we; 
and little, indeed, I trow, do the Hampehire 
gentry dream that I but changed one prison 
for another; for upon my landing Í was 
seized by order of this Lewis, and given to 
the ward of the Duc de Bretagne. 

Four long years have we dwelt here, is 
it not, Adela? And who can ever tell with 
what help and comfort thou hast lightened 
my weight of sorrow? But fear not, sweet 
wench ; the time will come when we 

The clatter of hoofs in the courtyard cut 
short his s h, and at once a horn-blast 
rose upon the air. 

My lord’s bugle,” I cried. "I must 
leave you. Farewell, Sir Roderic. I am 
rejoiced to have heard thy history, and 
trust we may meet again." 

i Farewell lad," he said, giving me his 
hand. We shall meet where good blows 
are falling, and thou shalt earn thy knight- 
stroke. Commend me to Sir Antony when 
thou writest him.” 

Mistress Adela also extended me her 
hand, and, flushing with confusion (for I 
was but nineteen), I pressed it to my lips, 
and then hurried away down the stair. 

The duchees bade me '* à Dieu," merely 
asking whether I had enjoyed the view 
from the upper terrace, leaving thus no 
doubt in my mind that my meeting with 
the Marshalls was of her arrangement. I 
said no word upon the matter to my lord. 
and, indeed, was so taken with thoughts of 
the fair Adela that he had much pains to 
draw my notice to the quaint Porte Borde- 
laise through which we were riding. Then 
I fell once more to my day-dream, and only 
remembered, when some miles along the 


road, that I had not broken my fast. 


CHAPTER V. 


[THE omission of the fifth chapter (* cap. 
quint.") will not affect the thread of: Sir 
Roland’s narrative. His life in the “ cite” 
of Paris seems to have been uneventful, and. 
indeed, the bulk of the chapter is divided 
between a review of the King’s troops and 
an account (from hearsay) of the battle of 
Guinegaste. The story will, in Chapter VI., 


be resumed in the spring of 1482.] 
(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER IV.—MY BOUT WITH YOUNG LEVER. 


* T Tow am I going to get a breakfast? 
I asked myself, as I walked slowly 
along the streets. 

It was now nine o'clock, and I was 
exceedingly hungry. I turned up one street 
and down another, wondering what I could 
do to earn a few shillings. The more I 
thought, the more of a problem seemed 
the simple matter of obtaining a meal ; and 
I began to realise the anxicty and suffering 
of the honest workman who seeks for 
employment. To tell the truth, I wished 
that I had borrowed a sovereign from the 
inspector, for I was getting more hungry 
every minute. But I reproached myself 
for a lack of pluck, n determined to 
behave with stoicism come what might. 

Presently I found myself before the 
restaurant where I had takca tea on the 
previous evening. A savoury smell of 
bacon and coffce came through the entry 
and was wafted along the street. I hurried 
away, tantalisod by the sight and tho 
odour of food. At ten o'clock I felt that 
a crust would prove a feast, and I coveted 
the penny rolls in bakers’ windows. And 
still I could not devise any plan for earning 
a breakfast. 

But an idea presented itself as I stood 
at the corner of a street. Across the way 
there was a ncwaagent's and fancy shop 
with a very grimy window, which badly 
needed cleaning. 

* Perhaps the shopkeeper will give me 
a shilling if I polish the glass for him,” said 
I, and I went over the way and entered 
the shop. 

A little brusque man was sweeping behind 
the counter. 

J notice that your window is rather 
dirty," I began. 

What's that to do with you ?” snapped 
the newsagent. “Go away with your 
impidenoe ! ” 

* Excuse me, but I was going to propose 
to clean the glass for you," I continued, 
rather taken aback by the man's grumpy 
manner. | 

" I don't want it cleaned. I can clean 
it myself when it's necessary." 

“ PI do it for a shilling,” I said. 

* Daresay you would do it for a shilling,” 
growled the shopkeeper. *'I could get it 
done for threepence if I wanted to." 

„Well, I'll do it for threepence," I cried 
in desperation. 

No, you won't," he retorted. “I tell 
you I don't want it done. Now be off, and 
don't keep on pestering me like this." 

“I only asked for work," said I, with 
some warmth. 


* A young fellow of your appearance 
ought to be behind the counter, and not 
seeking an errand lad's work,” remarked 
the man. ‘‘ There’s something wrong when 
a young man of respectable appearance goes 
about offering to clean windows.” 

J can prove to you that there is nothing 
wrong about me," I said. If I came here 
to spend a shilling. you would show mo 
politeness ; but because you think I'm poor, 
and want to earn a shilling from you, it's 
not worth your while to speak civilly to 
me. I am a gentleman by birth, and —— ” 

* What do I care if you're the son of a 
dook ?” interrupted the peppery little fellow. 
* Take yourself off and don’t come hcre with 
your brag and bounce." 

" Yes, Pll go," I said, smiling. You 
give me an instance of how the world 
misjudges many poor and unfortunate 

mons. (Good-morning to you." 

I stalked out of the shop and went along 
the street. When I had gone about fifty 
yards, I looked round and saw the news- 
agent staring after me from hi: door. 

For two hours I tramped about Ayles- 
bury, trying to get a job at window-clcaning 
or other odd work. At last I was successful. 
A lady, living in a villa just outside the town, 
gave me the task of weeding her front garden 
path, and rewarded me with sixpence for 
nearly three hours’ work. I had to pick 
the weeds with my fingers, and by the time 
I had finished the work my nail3 were worn 
considerably and the tips of my fingers 
toughened. My back ached, too, from 
the long stooping, and I was quite faint 
from fasting. 

But how precious scemed that little 
silver coin! Yos, I, who had squandered 
many a sovereign, valued that sixpence as 
much as I had valued a ten-pound note a 
few weeks ago. Did it not represent a 
meal? I hastened to the restaurant, and 
asked for a cup of coffee and a plate of bread 
and butter. This cost me fourpence; and 
though I could have eaten, twice as much, 
I refrained from spending the whole of the 
sixpence upon one meal. So, as soon as I 
had eaten the bread and butter, I got up and 
went away from the tempting spectacle of 
cakes and buns. 

From the fair ground came the din of the 
steam bands attached to Grover's galloping 
horses, the clanging cf a bell outside the 
waxwork show. and the shouts of the men 
at the knock-'em-downs and bowling-alleys, 
and over all the occasional sharp crack of the 
saloon rifles at the shooting galleries. I 
joined with & crowd of country-people 
flocking to the fair. Outside the sparring 
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tent, upon & narrow platform, stood three 
muscular exponents of the manly art of 
self-defence,” while a fourth man, the 
proprietor of the booth, introduced these 
heroes of the ring" to a throng of rustics. 

»The purfessor on my right is the famous 
Nottingham light weight, Jim Hookham— 
him as fought the Welshman, David Thomas, 
at Cardiff, roared the showman. ‘ Jim 
Hookham will be glad to 'ave a friendly 
spar with any gentleman in Aylesbury. 
Or if there's a eavy weight within the sound 
o' my voice, p'raps he ll come forward and 
put on the gloves with Peter Dakin, the 
Birmingham Marvel, or with Tom Lever 
of London, a new and remarkably promisin' 
young boxer. Now, then, gents, don't. 
'ang back! If there's a boxing amateur 
amongst yer, let im show what Aylesbury 
can do in the way o' this noble art. We 
play fair, and don't take no mean advan- 
tage. A genuine exhibition of sparring, 
g»ntlemen, with the gloves on, under the 
Markis o Queensberry's rules. Come, gents, 
surely there's a boxer in this crowd who'll 
have a bout with young Lever of London!” 

No one seemed disposed to accept the 
challenge, and the man continued to shout 
out the merits of his three pugilists. Now, 
at school, I had often boxed with an ex- 
sergeant who had encountered several of 
the best glove-fighters in England. Although 
my father was strongly opposed to the 
ruffianism and brutality of the prize-ring 
he regarded boxing as a healthful exercise 
for lads, and in his young days he had 
often enjoyed a spar with his friends. 
Young Lever was about my height and 
weight. I was tempted to box a round 
with him. But I waited to see if anyone 
else would volunteer. 

" Really, gents, I never 'ad so much 
trouble in gettin' the booth filled," cried 
the sparring-tent proprietor. As soon as 
an amateur comes forward I know per- 
fectly well that you'll all crowd in to see 
the exhibition of local talent. Ere, look, 
I'll give a shil ing to the man who'll put on 
the gloves with either of my purfessors."' 

I held up my hand at this offer, and the 
man threw a pair of boxing gloves to me, 
shouting, ‘ At last I’ve succeeded in gettin’ 
a volunteer. A young gentleman here 
accepta the challenge. Who'l you box, 
sir?“ 

“ Young Lever,” I answered. 

Right you are; a werry good choice. 
Now walk in, gentlemen, we won't keep 
you waitin’. Twopence each is the charge 
for witnessin’ a spar between a gentleman 
ameteur and young Lever of London. Walk 
in, walk in, plenty of room.” 

The boxer gave me the shilling as I 
stepped into the tent, and the people began 
to press in. I went inside the roped-off 
ring. and. drawing off my coat and waist- 
coat, rolled up my shirt-sleeves and drew 
on the gloves, which my opponent tied 
around my wrists. Meanwhile the owner 
of the booth continued to invite the people 
in, and in about five minutes there was 
a full-tent. Young Lever wore a pair of 
flannel trousers and a thin merino vest, 
without sleeves. His hair was close- 
cropped, his jaw heavy, and his eyes very 
alert. We shook hands, and stood up for 
the first round. The spectators clapped, 
and I heard people asking who I was. 

„Time,“ cried Jim Hookham, who stood 
within the ring. 

Young Lever began to walk round me 
cautiously, making an occasional feint, but 
acting chiefly on the defensive. Wonder- 
ing when he would strike I got in the first 
blow. My opponent then commenced to 
hit, and twice in succession his glove smote 
me hard between the eyes. I could see 
that he was more than a match for me, 
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and before the end of thc first round he had 
shown me that his left arm was very much 
stronger than my right. However, the 
crowd encouraged me, and I warmed to the 
work in the second round. But nearly all 
my blows missed their mark; for young 
Lever skipped aside as nimbly as a cat, 
and with a slight, well-calculated move- 
ment of his head, avoided many a punch. 
Still, I contrived to hit smartly two or three 
times, and, amid the applause of the spec- 
tators, I closed in and delivered a blow 
on his forehead, which upset his balance for 
a second or two, and gave me the chance of 
forcing him to the ropes. As he came at 
me there was a mischievous twinkle in his 
little eyes and the expression on his face 
said, I'Il pay you out for that, young 
gentleman!” Springing upon me he hit 
out with full force, straight from the 
Shoulder. Sparks danced before my eyes; 
I felt myself tumbling. and then all was 
darkness. 

I suppose I lay for about half a minute on 
the ground. When I regained my senses 
Jim Hookham was supporting my head on 
his knee, and young Lever was fanning me 
with a towel. 

'* "Ow do you feel?“ asked Hookham. 

** Very giddy,” I replied. 

* You'd better get out into the air," said 
young Lever. You've got the makin’ of a 
boxer in you, but you're too tender. I 
didn't hit you so hard, neither." 

* You knew where to hit for a knock- 
down blow," I murmured, holding my 
dizzy head between my hands. 

" Come now, I played fair enough." 
remarked young Lever, appealing to tho 
crowd. “ We takes no mean advantage 
in this show." 

* Oh, you sparred quite fairly," said I, 
rising to my feet and staggering to a man 
who held my coat. 

„Then shake 'ands, mister,” returned 
my antagonist. ‘‘ If you was to train you'd 
make a very lively light weight.“ 

I shook young Lever’s hand, and went 
through the crowd into the sunshine and 
babel of the fair. My head ached terribly, 
and I was very giddy and sick. As I passed 
a shooting-gallery, I had to clutch at one 
of the posts supporting an awning, or I 
should have fallen down. 

„What's the matter?” asked a brown, 
merry-featured girl, who stood holding a 
rifle in the hollow of her arm. You look 
awful pale. Ain't you well?“ 

The young man got a knock-down from 
Lever,” explained a rough fellow, who 
carried a basket of nuts. 

“How came vou to box with him?“ 
said the girl. Why, he could beat you 
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with his left arm tied behind him, and do 
it easy. He's a star, he is! Here. sit 
down on this box and keep quiet for a bit." 

Thank you." I muttered, sitting down, 
and holding my temples in my palins. 

"I suppose you're giddy?” asked the 
girl. 
Ves, very giddy.” 

“TH get you a drop o' water." she said, 
putting down the rifle and running up the 
steps ot the living-waggon. 

An extremely stout, tlorid woman appeared 
at the door of the van when the girl came 
back with a glass of water. I surmised 
that she was the girl’s mother, for there 
was the same good-humoured look on her 
face, and a certain resemblance in other 
respects, which I perceived in a glance. 

I drank the water and thanked the girl 
for her kindness. 

* Do you feel better?” she inquired. 

* Just a little," I replied. “ You don't 
mind me stopping here?“ 

“Not at all. You'd best rest. You're 
white as a sheet.” 

As she spokc some young farmers came up 
to try their skill in shooting at the glass 
balls that danced on the top of a jet of 
water, and the bottles dangling from strings. 
I looked at the name over the gallery. and 
saw that it was “ Bowerman’s Select 
Shooting-saloon." But I grew dizzy again, 
and closed my eyes from the glare of the 
sun and the dazzle of the revolving wooden 
horses. 

“ Hadn't you better le down ?” asked 
Mrs. Bowerman, putting her hand on my 
shoulder. The sun ain't good tor you, and 
it shines strong here. Go to the back of 
the saloon, and you'll find a tent. where 
our man sleeps. "There's plenty of clean 
Btraw in it." 

“I think I will lie down,” I said. 

It's the best thing you can do," urged 
the kindly woman. Nobody won't inter- 
fere with you there." 

I crept behind the gallerv. and found a 
little tent pitched close to the iron plate 
upon which the bullets tanged continually. 
Dropping on to the straw I closed my eyes 
and soon fell into a light doze, — which 
I heard the blurred noises of the fair. 

I must have slept soundly. for when I 
awoke it was piteh-dark in the tent, and 
the din of the fair had ceased. There was 
a murmur of voices in the living waggon, 
and a light shone through the windows. 
Presently Mrs. Bowerman's assistant ap- 
peared with a couple of hanging naphtha 
Jamps in his hand, which he had just ex- 
tinguished. The lions in the menagerie 
were growling low, and a big dog barked 
under the living-van behind the sparring- 
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booth. These were the only sounds on 
the fair-ground when the clock of a neigh- 
bouring church struck twelve. 

The man set down the lamps, and lit 
& stumpy clay pipe as he leant against the 
back of the gallery. A faint glow shone 
on his nose as he puffed and muttered to 
himself. 

"I don't know who he is from Adam," 
he said. Looks a high-class sort of young 
chap about the dial, but his clothes is a bit 
seedy. Well, he's paid pretty dear for 
that bob he ad off Ned Budgell I seed 
‘im go in to box Lever. and says I. Wait 
a bit, my spark, you won't come out a-smilin’ 
all over your face.“ Nor more he did. He 
looked white as chalk when he come along 
'ere.. I wonder if he's awake ? " 

^ Yes," I called out.“ I am awake.” 

* ^Ow' your 'ead," he asked. I reckon 
it's a bit sore," he muttered to himself. 

It aches a little still I think I'll 

o now." 

“Thinks he'll go. Where'll he get a 
bed? It's past twelve o'clock, and the 
town's gone to sleep.“ 

I'm intruding here, I'm afraid,“ said I, 
tickled at the way in which the man talked 
to himself. 

He's larned (igh civility anyhow,” 
murmured the man. Opes he don't 
intrude, like Paul Pry. What's the good o' 
lookin’ for lodgin's this time in the mornin’ ? 
Tf he'll take my advice he'll stop where he is. 
There’s room for two in the tent. Well, 
if he ain't sleepy, / am, and I'm agoin' 
to turn in. Drat that barkin' dog o' 
Budgell’s; I wish theyd tie up his 
mouth a-nights." 

With these words the man knocked the 
ashes out of his pipe and crawled into the 
tent. 

There's no danger o' tumblin' out o 
bed," he went on, as he stretched himselt 
on the straw. Soon as ever the bluebells 
is out I leaves off payin’ for a bed. Four 
times seven is twenty-eight, and twenty- 
cight pence is two-and-fourpence. That's 
what I saves in the summer time—two- 
and-fourpence a week. I dessay it is cold," 
he said, as though in answer to an imagi. 
nary comment of mine. But it’s healthier 
than sleepin’ in a 'ouse, and a deal cheaper. 
There's that dog o' Budgell's again! I 
wish he was a dumb un." 

After muttering again once or twice in 
& disconnected fashion, my companion 
began to snore loudly. I buried myself 
in the straw, folded my arms, and tried to 
sleep. But the keen night air blew through 
the tent, and the chill kept me wakeful 
until long after daybreak. 

( To be continued.) 


THE MYSTERIOUS BEACON LIGHT: - 


THE ADVENTURES OF FOUR BOYS IN LABRADOR. 


pe found the secret of walking a 
sloping deck in a storm in a short 
time, and Warren and Harold were not 
much behind him; but their experiences 
were both varied and exciting before they 
acquired the knack of retaining their equili- 
brium under all circumstances. To make 
matters worse, seasickness overtook them 
in turn, and for two days and nights they 
were weak and helpless, so that they retired 
to their bunks in a condition of morbid 
unhappiness. The sea trip was suddenly 
bereft of all its charms. They wished they 
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CHAPTER IV. 


were back home, and they bezan to blame 
Louis for all their troubles. 

“ I should be on my way to Colorado by 
this time if it hadn't been for Louis. 
muttered Harold. 

* And I should be in the mountains, fish- 
ing and canoeing,” said Warren, with equal 
anger. 

" Don't talk of it," said Frank, with set 
teeth. " I can't bear to think of what I've 
missed, I was going to take a trip through 
the Great Lakes, and here Jam carted off to 
sea by Louis. It's an outrage!” 


He misrepresented the whole thing to 
Us.“ 

^ He deserves all that he will get, if we 
ever reach shore alive." 

Louis’ face was suddenly thrust into the 
cabin, and he called out to the conspirators : 
= Come, come, any more of that talk will 
land you in the brig. On the sea, mutiny 
is an offence that the captain and his officers 
can put down with any kind of punishment.” 

" Oh, you can do anything with me!” 
groaned Frank. “Pim sick of the whole 
thing and th? world too." 
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Yet withm forty-eight hours a new 
interest took possession of the seasick 
youngsters, and they would have blushed 
with shame at their words of despair. One 
by one they raised their heads from their 
bunks, and, with dull eyes, peered through 
the deadlights of the cabin. 

“ I say, Frank, the sun is shining," re- 
marked Warren suddenly, as if the fact 
had just dawned upon him that there was 
ever a sunny day on the ocean. 

The remark did not seem at all trite to 
Frank, for he added another equally inane 
statement. Then Harold reflected, as he 
supported his head with his hands : 

‘I think Ill get up; a breath of fresh 
air will make me feel better." 

“Im anxious to get up on deck, too," 
Frank replied. “ But I'm terribly weak, 
and my stomach is so empty and hollow.” 

Mine feels like a oon when 
flattened out," Warren said. 

Three gaunt, pale figures dressed them- 
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selves in the cabin, resting often; but 
finally they were ready to go on deck. 
They stood in a bunch at the foot of the 
companion-way ; a delightful whiff of salt 
air came down to them, but they hesitated. 

* You go first, Frank," Warren said. 

But Frank had forgotten something in 
the cabin, and rushed back for it. Go 
ahead!" he exclaimed. ‘“ I'll come as soon 
as I get ——" 

The rest of the sentence was smothered 
in the distance. Harold turned up his nose 
and sniffed the air. Afraid of facing the 
music," he said scornfully. Well, Ill go 
first." 

Frank returned just in time to lose his 
| zition on the stairway, but not too late 
to hear the remark. 


"Il go first!" he shouted, a little 
ashamed of his actions. 

But Harold had already stepped on deck, 
and Warren was close behind him. The 


ship was sailing calmly over a peaceful sea, 
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with no land in sight, and with no elouds 
floating in the clear sky overhead. There 
was hardly a perceptible roll to che sea, and 
the seabirds were skimming over its surface 
in great flocks. Here and there the bright 
flash of a fish leaping from the water, or the 
roll of a porpoise as it rose from the top of 
a wave, reflected the sun's rays like a 
burnished mirror. A gentle breeze was 
filling the sails, and, above their heads, the 
topsails were blowing out like balloons 
tugging at their anchor-ropes ready for an 
ascension. The three boys stood a moment, 
charmed by the quiet, peaceful scene, and 
scarcely conscious of the presence of anyone 
else on the ship. 

Then a sudden, sharp exclamation 
echoed back of them. Hello there, 
mates! How goes the hospital?“ 

Louis appeared from behind a cloud of 
canvas that had b.en hauled on deck for 
repairing. Back of him stood several of 
the sailors, grinning behind upraised hands, 
and trying hard not to appear too interested 
in the scene. 

“ Well, I'm glad to see you've come to 
life again, and also to your senses," Louis 
continued, approaching them. Why, half 
an hour ago you were all blubbering for 
home and nursing-bottle. Now you look 
like something again; but you are thin, 
very thin. Come down with me, and [ll 
get the cook to fill you up. You need it 
badly." 

He took Frank by the arm ; but all three 
hung back. We want the fresh air, and 
none of your dishwater soup," said Frank, 
defiantly. *' Let go, Louis, or I shall strike 
you." 

Still insubordinate ? Well, I'll report 
the matter to the captain. He excused you 
before, but this time I'm not so sure. He's 
in a very bad humour to-day. The cook 
served him up coffee, this morning, made 
of ground beans, and it disturbed his diges- 
tion. But here he comes himself! Let hi 
speak for himself! Salute!" 

Captain Pendleton surveyed the three 
youngsters with a merry twinkle in his eyes. 
Then he said in a fatherly voice: 

Feel better, boys? Well, you'll pull 
through all right after this. The first sea- 
sickness rather takes the starch out of a 
landsman. It’s a good thing you were not 
regular paid sailors, or you'd been hauled 
up long before this to help trim sheets." 

He walked on to where the sailors were 
mending the old sail, but there followed in 
his wake a little chuckle which brought the 
blush of mortification to the faces of the 
boys. Louis, having had his fun out of the 
Situation, now spoke suddenly in a different 
voice, and cheered them by his manner and 
words. 

* Come now, this has been your initiation,” 
he said. You fellows had the gag on me 
when you hazed me at Sheffield, and half 
drowned me under the town pump. Now 
Ive got even with you. You'll find it 
casier after this. You needn't put on the 
airs of sailors any more, for the men know 
all about it. They will give you a chance 
to pick up a few 8 ways and words 
that you are sorely in need of. Ill intro- 
duce you to some of the men." 

Not unwillingly they followed him to a 
hard-handed cld seaman whom Louis intro- 
duced in this way: “ This is Mr. Barrows, 
our second mate, commonly called ‘ Mate 
Ned. Where he hasn't sailed in these 
northern waters isn't worth seeing. Some 
night he'll tel you of his experiences, 
aid you won't sleep for a week after listen- 
ing to him." 

Then, turning away from the boys, he 
continued, addressing Mate Ned: These 
are the-three runaways from Sheffield School, 
masquerading as able seamen from old Joe's 
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unnamed na val school. They're pretty green 
yet, but we hope to make something of them 
before wo get home. Give them plenty of 
hard work, when they need it, and trice them 
up by the thumbs if they don't obey orders.” 

Without waiting for more than a per- 
functory exchange of words, Louis hurried 
them past the second mate, and drew them 
up. military fashion, before another short, 
thick-set, grizzled seaman. 

Here we are, bos'n,” he exclaimed; “I 
have them in tow, the whole crew of 'em, 
ringleader and all. They're all guilty of 
sailing under false colours. Not one of ‘em 
knows a sail from a bed-quilt. They aren't 
exactly stowaways, but something worse. 
They expect to draw pay, when they can't 
even scrub a deck decently. What should 
the punishment be?“ 

The bo's'n laughed, and extended a cordial 
hand to the boys. 
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* Glad to see you on deck again," he said. 
“Youll feel better after this. The air i: 
very bracing to-day, and you'll be as hungry 
as bears before night." 

Seems to me you are interfering with 
the discipline of this ship.” Louis said 
stifly. “If I report you to the captain, 
he'll x 

The bo's'n smiled, and asked, in an equally 
dramatic voice : 

Who's officer of the deck, sir?“ 

“ Ay. ay, that's it! Who i; officer of the 
deck? 

"Iam!" was the quick response of the 
bo's'n. 

Louis made a profound bow, and replied : 

"I withdraw my remarks, bo's'n. and 
humbly beg to introduce my three friend; 
from Boston— Frank, Warren. and Harold. 
The rest doesn't amount to much, but you'll 
learn it soon enough from them. They are 

(To be continued.) 


capable of more wickedness to the square 
inch than any trio I know of. I warn you 
in time, so that if anything happens to you, 
it eannot be laid up against me." 

Thus Louis introduced the thre? to their 
shipmates, selecting the officers and seamen 
in turn, according to their rank or service 
on his father’s ships. They were all, in 
reality, old New Bedford men who had 
sailed many years under Captain Pendleton 
or some of his officers. They were more 
like a family or club of friends than an 
ordinary crew of mixed seamen. They were 
fully acquainted with the captain's pecu- 
liarities, and with Louis’ methods of fun- 
making. 'To them, the whole farce was 
entertaining and amusing. They under- 
stood the whole story, even to old Joe's 
exaggerated accounts of Captain Pendle- 
ton'^ shipping naval cadets to man his 


ship. 
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BYROPE'S BIOGRAPHY: 
A SCHOOL STORY. 


Bv Jonn LEA, 


Author of Te Raven's Riddle," ** Swiuton's Open Secret," “Kerdals Disciplinz," e'e. 


HEN Martin Rutherford College awoko 
the next morning it was to find a 
glittering, rain-sodden earth. The storm 
had broken with such fury that spouts and 
pipes had been inadequate to carry off tho 
flood-water. The cellars were inches deep with 
it, and the stoke-hole under Dr. Wallaca's 
conservatory was like a half-filled well. Tho 
morning skies, however, were serene, and 
before first school was out the inundation 
had subsided to within normal limits, 
excepting from the stokc-hole. Here it 
became evident that the rain-water drains 
were not performing their duty, probably 
being choked by roots and fibres. They 
would have to be opened and freed, said the 
experts. 

But all this did not concern the scholastic 
element of the establishment. Classes were 
held as usual, and what little flutter of 
excitement there had been, ebbed away 
with the main body of the water. It was 
for other reasons that two boys with whom 
we are acquainted found considerable 
friction between themselves and their 
duties. Byrope and Gaspar were out of 
touch with the day. The former was 
absent-minded, nervous, and taciturn ; the 
latter anxious and depressed. If, during 
class, anyone came into the room, Byrope 
would look up with a start as though con- 
vinced that the messenger had come for 
him. He hesitated when answering que3- 
tions; his replies were vague and often 
wide of the subject. If the form-master 
noticed this, he deemed it more politic to 
pass it by without remark. But Gaspar, 
moved perhaps by superior knowledge, and 
certainly by a deeper concern, made up his 
mind to *“ take measures.” He had com- 
muned with himself a good deal since the 
previous day. and had come to the conclusion 
that such rot must not be allowed to go 
on." So he popped his head into Byrope’s 
study early in the afternoon, just as Byrope 
had flopped limplv into his chair, and cried 
with cheerful tyranny — 

* Now then, out of it. you old swotter ! 
Im your keper, and always have been, 
you know, and I don't mean you to stop 
here any longer." 

„Oh, leave me to myself, there's a good 
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fellow," said Byrope, in the tone of one 
who argues that “ as I'm so nearly drowned 
you had better let me die." 

But Gaspar seized him gently by the 
elbow. 

* Come! 
little open 


No denials,” said he. “A 
air will do you good. It’s 
economical. A fellow who studies so 
persistently is too extravagant with his 
brains, and will spend them all without 
buying what he wants.“ 

So he walked Byrope off into the open 
country and tried to divert his thought: 
by cunning devices and affectionate appeals. 
But in spite of himself he now and then 
betrayed & curiosity as to the cause of his 
friend's depression. This curiosity might 
have been due to total ignorance on his 
part. or to a desire to confirm information 
which he already possessed. As Byrope 
did not respond to his rallying efforts, he said 
ptesently— 

Did you sleep well last night. old chap ? " 

The old chap gasped.‘ Fairly.” he said. 

“ Because, if you don’t sleep well.” went 
on Gaspar, it's all U-P with scholarships 
and—everything.” 

The observation, however just, pas3ed 
without comment. 

„Of course I know that as a rule one is 
quite unconscious of such things," pursued 
Gaspar gingerly, * but in the state of 
nervous tire vou have got vourself into. you 
are likely as not to take to walking in your 
sleep. I was looking the matter up in the 
library. and just thought Td like to warn 
you." 

If there was a question in this very 
cautious remark, the quick glance with 
which Byrope received it seemed to be a 
sufficient. answer. for Gaspar was more 
impressed by it than by the languid reply 
which immediately followed. 

* As you say, I should probably be wholly 
unconscious of such a habit if I acquired it," 
said Byrope. 

From that moment a mysterious change 
came over the moods of the two chums. 
Byrope's spirits rapidly rose, while. on this 
metaphorical see-saw, Gaspar's correspond- 
ingly declined. 


In due course they turned for home. 


Byrope was now chatting in a lively strain, 
though his companion only repliel in 
monosyllables. So cheerful did Byrope 
become that by the time the school-house 
appeared he was quite hilarious. What 
could it mean? Was an even more dis- 
tresaing reaction setting in? Poor Gaspar 
was confused. The problem was too deep 
for him to probe. Why should this fellow 
who set out in despair suddenly display 
a gaiety of heart out of proportion with his 
circumstances ? And that, too, at the very 
moment when he (Gaspar) discovered 
most cause for anxiety concerning his health. 
With eyes bent on the ground he was lost in 
a labyrinth of thought, when Byrope uttered 
a little cry and clutched his arm. Gaspar 
looked up with a jump. His companion 
was gazing toward a group of people at 
the far end of the playing-field, which he 
and Gaspar had just entered. 

What are those men doing over there? 
said he hoarsely. 

It's all right, old man. What's the 
matter? cried Gaspar, seizing his friend's 
shoulder—he thought he was going to fall. 
They are only digging for the rain-water 
drains to clean them out, you know." 

Byrope seemed dazed. He hurried for- 
ward — checked himself — then marched 
resolutely in a bee.line toward the little 
group of labourers, muttering as he went, 
What are they doing? What are they 
doing?“ 

Gaspar kept beside him, more perturbed 
than ever. but maintained a running fire of 
soothing exclamations. 

Byrope slackened speed as he neared 
the crowd, and stepped among them with 
a set face. It was pale and his teeth were 
clenched. The pathway between the court- 
yard and the plaving-field was entirely up, to 
the depth of some feet. and on the sides of 
the trench several fellows were standing. 
Among them was the second master. Mr. 
Keymer. He had just arrived, intending 
only to give a glance at the operations and 
retire. But at that moment the pick of the 
foremost labourer, striking through the 
gravel, came in contact with something 
of a metallic nature. 

Byrope was just in time to hear that 


ghastly sound, and if the pick had been 
buried in his heart it could hardly have 
given him a greater shock. With a fas- 
cinated stare he saw the digger drop his tool 
and stoop to see what it was that he had 
struck. The next moment, with a twist 
and wrench, after the fashion of a dentist, 
he drew from the gravel and ooze a small 
tin box with a dint in one side. Byrope’s 
hand flew involuntarily to his mouth, as 
though the extraction had been made from 
there, and the spasm of agony on his face 
gave colour to the illusion. The labourer 
straightened himself up to examine his find. 
. It was well within reach of Byrope’s arm, 
and for a moment the boy had a wild impulse 
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to snatch the box away and shout. “It is 
mine!. It -is mine!” . The words were 
echoing through his brain as though he had 
actually pronounced them; but he fortu- 
nately controlled himself, and watched 
in silence while the box was handed to 
Mr. Keymer. 

“ Why, Byrope." said the master, with 
a laugh. here's unexpected treasure trove.” 

'* Quite so, sir," said the boy, in a parched 
whisper, still grasping his chin. ‘‘ Quite so." 

Mr. Keymer did not attempt to open the 
box, perhaps through lack of interest ; 
perhaps feeling that it was his duty to 
deliver it to Dr. Wallace intact. Except 
for the dint just made it was in good pre- 
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servation; the thick black enamel with 
which. it was coated having. effectually 
defied the damp. 

With commendable self-control Byrope 
presently watched the little box turn away ; 
he watched it glide across the courtyard, 
and saw it pause for a moment while tho 
agent of its flight conversed with a fellow- 
master. Then the journey was resumed 
toward the Doctor’s house, and a moment 
later it had disappeared into the shadow of 
the august porch. 

Byrope turned sadly, but collectedly, to 


| Gaspar 


“ I may as well get in,” he said. 
(To be continued.) 


TALKS IN THE TEMPLE WITH A BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 


HERE is a story which, although it is an 

- old one, may be new to you, of how an 
assembly of lawyers spent the evening in 
arguing the pros and cons of the following 
query; If a peacock flies into a neigh- 
bouring garden and lays an egg in it, to 
whom does the egg belong—to the owner of 
the peacock or the owner of the garden?“ 

Some argued that the egg belonged to the 
owner of the k, because he had not 
parted with the ownership of the bird when 
it flew into his neighbour’s garden, and as 
the egg appertained to the peacock it was 
clearly the property of the man who owned 
the bird. Others took the view that the 

ock must be regarded as a wild bird 
or.the time being. and that. having no 
business in the garden in which it laid the 
egg, the owner of the garden was obviously 
entitled to any benefit which he might 
derive from the peacock’s wrongful action, 
and they also said that the peacock’s owner 
could not go into his neighbour’s garden 
to recover the egg because, by so doing, 
he would be committing a trespass. 

"The discussion was carried on into the 
night, until à newcomer appeared, who 
was not a lawyer, and who was appealed 
to by both parties for his opinion. 1t was 
short but to the point. The egg doesn't 
belong to either of them," he said. Pea- 
cocks don't lay eggs; the peahen attends to 
that business.’ 

With regard to tame birds and birds kept 
in captivity there is not much to be said 
from a legal point of view ; but I should like 
to make a few remarks on the subject of 


Wu Binos. 
The preservation of wild birds, which, 
in some parts of the country, ran the risk 
of becoming extinct, has, of recent years, 


attracted the attention of naturalists and 
bird lovers, who in their turn roused up 
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the talkative: gentlemen who make long 
8 hes in the House of Commons, with 
the result that steps have been taken for 
the preservation of certain wild birds and 
their eggs, and for the preservation of wild 
birds generally during what is now known 
as the close season, which extends from the 
first of March to the first of August. 

During the close season, therefore, wild 
birds must not be trapped, decoyed. or 
killed, nor may the eggs of certain specified 
birds be taken in certain specified places 
during certain specified times in the year. 
if an order warning the public against 
taking such eggs has been duly published 
in the district to which it is applicable. 

The penalty for infringing the provisions 
of the Wild Birds Protection Act is, for 
taking & bird in the close season, a repri- 
mand and coste for a first offence and a fine 


of five shillings for each subsequent offence ; . 


that is to say five shillings for each bird. 

But if the bird is one of the eighty-two 
varieties mentioned in the Act, the penalty 
is increased to one pound per bird, and 
forfeiture of the bird. In addition to any 

nalty which may be imposed for the 

illing or snaring of wild birds during the 
close season, or for the taking of their eggs, 
which are practically placed on the same 
footing as the birds, the Court may order 
the forfeiture of any trap, net, snare, or 
decoy-bird. 

I do not give a full list of the birds men- 
tioned in the Act, because it is such a long 
one, and the length of it would probably 
bore you, but I will mention the principal 


birds in it, which include : the auk, cuckoo, 
goldfinch, gull (except black-backed gull), 
kingfisher, lapwing. lark, nightingale, owl, 
plover, seamew, snipe, teal, widgeon, wild 
duck, woodcock, and woodpecker. A 
further penalty of ten shillings may be im- 
posed upon a person offending against this 
Act who refuses to give his name and address. 

It is much better, as a general rule, to 
give your name and address when you are 
asked for them ; by so doing you show that 
you were acting in good faith although you 
may have unintentionally been doing some- 
thing illegal, like trespassing, for example, of 
which I shall have more to say later on. 

Bird’s-nesting is not illegal unless it is 
made so by coming under the operation 
of this Act, so that in the absence of a special 
order the egg-collector can pursue his occupa- 
tion unmolested. 

Some of the birds previously mentioned, 
such as woodcock and snipes, wild duck, 
teal, and widgeon, are included in the Acts 
which deal with game. and for the killing 
or snaring of such birds, or for taking their 
eggs. including the eggs of a swan, it is 
necessary to have the right of killing game 
E pe the land, which is obtained by means 
of a game certificate or licence to kill game. 

For trespassing in the daytime upon any 
land in search of game or of woodoocks, 
snipe, quails, and landrails the penalty is 


forty shillings and costs, and the person 
refusing to give his name and add . 
or returning to the land when warned otf 
it, may be apprehended and taken before 
a magistrate. 
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Pursued ! 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper" by F. W. BURTON.) 


f the prolonged, bitter, and ganguinary 
struggle between England and France 
for supremacy on the North American 
Continent, the pages of whose recor 
coruscate with such illustrious names 88 

ose of Wolfe and Montcalm. Washington 


a remarkable character whose 
extraordinary exploits in the interests O 
the English deserve to be remembere1. 

This was the renowned partisan, Major 
Robert Rogers. whose corps of Ranger 


rendered more valuable service to 
English than perhaps any body of similar 
size in the whole history of contlict between 
these two inveterate antagonists. 

Born in New Hampshire in the early part 
of the eighteenth century, Rogera' s boy 
was spent amid the rough surroundings of 
a frontier village, where. to quote his own 
words from the introduction to his pub- 
lished Journals, & copy of which, publish 
at Swift's Head in Dame Street. Dublin, by 


«T could hardly avoid obtaining some 
knowledge of the manner, customs, and 
language of the Indians. 89 many of them 
resided in the neighbourhood.” 
« Between the years 1743 and 1755," he 
oes on, m manner of life wa3 auch 
as led me to & general acquaintance with 
both the British and French aettlements in 
North America, and especially with the 
uncultivated desert, the mountains, valleys, 
rivers. and lakes. Nor did I content myse 
with the accounts received from the Indians, 
or the information of hunters, but travell 
t 


without vanity. { may say, © quality me 
for the very service I have aince been 
employed in." 

Rogers, although frank enough about 
most matters, does not disclose the nature 
of the business which gave him such oppor- 
tunities, and Parkman, the brilliant historian 
of this period, ahrewdly surmises that he 
carried on @ smuggling trade with Canada, 
in the course of which he. among other 
things. learned the French language: 

When he determined to take a hand in 
the struggle for the control of that impor- 
tant district whose lovely lakes. George 
and Champlain, with their inlets and outlets, 
afforded 80 excellent a natural highway 
between Canada 8n New England, he 


and in July still another was orm 
Before the following spring there were seven 
such, and more were afterwards added, 
constituting & battalion dispersed in various 
service, but all under his ort ers. 

They were all known aê Rangers and 
wore à sort of woolland uniform, that 
varied in the different companies, and were 
armed with gmooth-bore guns, in which 
either bullets or buckshot. or both, could 


There is & memorable passage in Parkman 
rclating to these Rangers, which affords 
ao admirable an illustration of the picturesque 
beauty of the historian’ s style that one 

i . The best 


George, and nothing can 8 the adven- 
turous hardihood of their 


— — 
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ROGERS, THE RANGER. 


By J. MACDONALD OXLEY, 
Author of Kin for Skin,” Archie MacKenzie,” e6- 


and winter. day and night, were alike to while I crept something nearer to 8 
them. Embarked in whale-boats OT birch large pine log. when I concealed myself by 
canoes, they glided under the silent moons holding bushes in my hand. Soon after 
or in the languid glare of & breathless sunrise the soldiers issued out in such 
August day, when islands floated in a dreamy numbers that my men and I could not 
haze, and the hot air was thick with odours possibly join each other without discovery. 
of the pine: or in the bright October, when About ten O' clock & single man marched 
gay mountains basked in light, ma ples out directly towards our ambush. When 
dropped leaves of rustling gold, sumachs I perceived him within ten yards of me, I 
glowed like rubies under the dark green oO sprang over the log and met him, 8n 
the unchanging gpruce, and mossed rocks, offered him quarters, which he refused, 
with all their painted plumage. lay double and made a pass at me with a dirk, which 
in the watery mirror. Or. in the tomb-like ] avoided. and presented my fusee to his 
silence of the winter forest, with breat breast, but. notwithstandin . he still pushed 


on snow-shoes over the apot less drifts ; patch him. This gave an alarm to the 
and, like Durers Knight, 8 ghastly death enemy, and made it necessary for us 


stalked ever at his aide." to hasten to the mountain. I arrived safe 
Possessing a strong. well-knit figure, 8 at our camp on the 30th, with all my party.” 
clear, bold eye, and features that would have Bearing in mind that the intrepid. man 


been good but for the ungainly proportions was separated from all possible refuge oF 
of his nose, Major Robert Rogers was a born reinforcement by many scores of miles of 
leader of men, ambitious withal, and some- forest through which roamed bands 0 
what violent of temper, yet 80 energetic Indians allied to the French, and ravening 
and resolute, and 80 gkilled in woodcraft for scalps. some conception may be formed 


as to render his services practically invalu- of the peril of the situation which he de- 
able to the English commander. who had scribes in 80 matter-of-fact a fashion. 

such slight knowledge of the difficulties He had better fortune in the following 
of forest warfare. February, when, with a party of fifty men, 


He tells his own atory in & simple. atraight- he approached Crown Point, and, ascending 
forward way, devoid of either boasting or 8n adjoining mountain, obtained a clear 
exaggeration, although he certainly had and full prospect of the fort,” which enabled 
abundant temptation to indulge in_ bo h; him to make & plan of the works. In the 
and as one reads the quaintly printed pages evening he retired to 4 small village half 
of the little leather-covered volume, it 2 mile from the fort. and formed an ambus- 
does not demand much exercise O the cade on each side of the road, whereby ® 
imagination to call up the scene. and to French soldier was captured, who was taken 
clothe his unadorned statements with the back to the English camp. 


dramatic and picturesque surroundings Not a month passed without Rogers lead- 
which he has omitted. ing a party either up the lake or overland 
The first entry in the Journals ig under to 8PY upon Ticonderoga and Crown Point, 
date September 94, 1755, and the last is and some of his esca from capture OF 
February 14. 1761, so that & period of death bordered upon the miraculous. 

nearly six years is covered, and it may One remarkable ex loit which greatly 
safely be affirmed that the writer contrived puzzled the French, who could not under- 
to compress into that time about 85 muc stand how it was carried out. took place 


of daring enterprise. cool courage. clever in June 1756. Rogers had been supplied 
resource, and determined purpose as may witn a number of light whale-boats, which 
be found in the carcer of any fellow-mortal. were admirably adapted to his purpose, 
To take the very first entry: Pursuant and, putting fifty men in five of these, he 
to orders from Major-General Johnston, proceeded aome distance UP Lake George 


r 

enemy, and, proceeding down the lake à high hill into an arm of the lake called 
twenty-five miles, I landed on the west South Bay, which lay to the eastward. 

aide, leaving two men in charge of the Re-embarking. the Rangers rowed north- 
boat, while I marched with the other two ward until almost within sight of Ticonderoga 
until the 29th, when I had fair view of and then hid the boats until nightfall, 
the fort at Crown Point, and discovered when they glided noiselessly past the 
a large body of Indians round the fort French fort without being discovered, 
ghooting at marks. At night I crept through — Tho we were 80 near the enemy 85 to 
the enemy 8 guard into 4 small vilagc lying hear their gentry'8 watchword." 


south of the fort, and, passing heir sentrica, Five miles farther on the boats were 
(o an eminence south-west of it. from whence again concealed while their daring occu- 
discovered they were building & battery: nta lay by until dark. From their 
and had already thrown u an entrench- hiding-place they saw 8 large number © 


ment. The next day I discovered an boats and bateaux going an coming. and 
encampment of about five hundred men, once several of them were about to land just 
but finding no opportunity to procure d where they Were but changed their course 80 


captive, an that our small party was dis- as to go on farther. 
covered, I judged it Pro r to begin & Crown Point was passed that night, and 
retreat homeward the Ist o October." the next day & number ot lighters laden 


The procuring 8 captive was always & with flour and brandy tOr the French 
moet important object of his ventures, garrisons were Í 
and he evidently felt deeply disappointed off them, their cargoes destroyed. and 


whenever he was forced to return empty- several prisoners taken, without the loss 
handed. of a Ranger. 
.A month later. with four men, he made Bv the middle of July Roger was 


his way to within a short distance of Crown back at the English camp. while the 
Point, the famous French stronghold, in French never solved the myatery of bis 
quest of & prisoner. My men lay con- movements, until aubsequently the whale- 
cealed in a thicket of willows,” he writes, boats, which could not be portaged back 


again, were discovered on the shore of 
South Bay. 

Let it not be imagined, however, that 
Rogers always got off scot free in these 
perilous undertakings of his. In January 
of 1757 he had an extremely narrow escape 
from the destruction or capture of his 
entire force, and only saved himself bv & 
most determined resistance, which did him 
infinite credit. 

Starting out with some seventy-five men 
all told, they tramped on their snow-shoes 
day after day until they came to the lake 
about midway between Ticonderoga and 
Crown Point. Here they went into ambush. 
and had not long to wait ere a convoy of 
heavily laden sleds hove in sight, out of 
which they succeeded in taking three sleds, 
six horses, and seven prisoners. 

From what the latter told him Rogers 
deemed it best to retreat, and gave command 
accordingly. They were marching in single 
file through the forest, Rogers himself 
leading, when, in traversing a narrow valley, 
their front having reached the ridge on the 
west side, they were suddenly fired upon 
by the enemy, who held a strong position on 
the elevated ground. 

The first volley brought down several 
of the Rangers, and wounded their leader 
slightly in the head. It was returned 
with spirit, and then a fierce struggle 
ensued, in which many fell on both sides. 
The French tried again and again to flank 
their opponents, but Rogers, although again 
wounded, this time in the hand, cleverly 
foiled every attempt, and the conflict, 
which began at two o'clock in the afternoon, 
was kept up until dark without the Rangers 
being overcome. Referring to his wound, 
Rogers writes, I, however, found means 
io keep my ple from being intimidated 
by this accident, and they gallantly kept 
their advantageous situation till the fire 
ceased on both sides —a passage which 
admirably illustrates the dauntless spirit 
of the man. 

The French during the action strove 
hard to induce the Rangers to surrender. 
* Declaring it was & pity so many brave 
men should be lost, that we should be 
treated upon surrender with the greatest 
kindness, calling me by name they gave me 
the strongest assurances of their esteem, 
but not being dismayed bv their menaces 
nor flattered by their fair promises, we 
told them that we were determined to keep 
our ground aa long as there were two left to 
stand by each other!” 

Under cover of night Rogers effected a 
masterly retreat, and, after much difficulty 
on account of his many wounded, got 
back to Fort William Henry with fifty- 
four of his band, leaving a score on the field, 
or in the hands of the enemy. But, deeply 
as he felt this first severe loss, he had 
this consolation, that with seventy-five 
men he had kept off no less than 250, 
and that the cost to the enemy in 
killed and wounded exceeded one hundred 
men. 

A still more disastrous experience befell 
him in March 1758, when, under orders from 
the English commander, he left Fort Edward 
with a party of 180 men for a scout in the 
neighbourhood of Fort Carillon. He set 
out, ‘‘ with no little concern and uneasi- 
ness of mind,” because of the smallness of 
his force, as he had the greatest reason to 
believe that the French were expecting 
him. and he had hoped to be given four 
hundred men at least, whereas he had 
perforce to be content with less than half 
the nuinber. 

Proceeding over the frozen bosom of the 
like on skates, or through the forest on 
snow-shoes. the Rangers cautiously ap- 
proached the hostile territory until the 
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advance guard reported the enemy being 
in view. We immediately laid down 
our packs, and prepared for battle," Rogers 
records. Supposing these to be the whole 
number or main body of the enemy. we 
waited till their front was nearly opposite 
our left wing. when I fired a gun as a signal 
for a general discharge upon them, which 
killed about forty Indians. The retreated, 
and I now imagined the enemy totally 
defeated ; but we soon found our mistake, 
and that the party we had attacked was 
only their advance guard, their main body 
coming up consisting of 600 more, Canadians 
and Indians, upon which I ordered our 
people to retreat to their own ground, which 
we gaincd at the expense of fifty men killed ; 
the remainder I rallied and drew up in 
pretty good order, where they fought with 
such intrepidity and bravery as obliged the 
enemy (though seven to one in number) 
to retreat a sccond time.” 

But the French quickly rallied, and 
“warmly pushed” their opponents in 
front and both wings, getting so close that 
the parties were not more than twenty 
yards asunder in general, and sometimes 
intermixed with each other. 

Thus the battle waged fiercely for the 
space of several hours with heavy loss on 
both sides in killed, wounded, and captured. 
One party of Rangers, numbering twenty. 
being surrounded by 300 Indians, deemed 
it best to surrender on the explicit assur- 
ance of good treatment, but Rogers in a 
footnote states that, instead of this pledge 
being kept, they were inhumanly tied up 
to trees and hewn to pieces in a most 
barbarous and shocking manner. A more 
desperate situation than that of the Rangers 
can hardly be imagined. They were prac- 
tically surrounded by an overwhelming 
force of merciless enemies, and yet their 
leader, whose skill in strategy seems to have 
been no less remarkable than his dauntless 
courage, records their escape in these modest 
matter-of-fact terms: ''I now thought it 
most prudent to retreat, and bring off 
with me as many of my party as I possibly 
could, which I immediately did ; the Indians 
closely pursuing us, at the same time, took 
several prisoners." 

The severity of the struggle, and the 
marvel that any of the Rangers survived 
it, may be judged from the fact that their 
actual loss reached 125 out of their whole 
number of 180! 

Yet this was not the worst that was to 
befall him in the discharge of his duty. 
In September of the following year he 
was sent on a mission of punishment of 
the Abenakis of St. Francis. "These Indians 
had been the scourge of the New England 
borders, where they surprised and burned 
hamlets and farmhouses, killed men, 
women, and children without mercy, or 
subjected them to diabolical tortures. 
Lord Ambherst’s instructions to Rogers 
were: Remember the barbarities that 
have been committed by the enemy’s 
Indian scoundrels. Take your revenge, 
but don’t forget that, though these das- 
tardly villains have promiscuously murdered 
women and children of all ages, it is my 
order that no women or children be killed 
ur hurt.” 

Rogers and his men set out in whale- 
boats and, eluding the French armed 
vessels, reached the north end of Lake 
Champlain, where the boats were hid and 
the party proceeded overland. On the 
evening of the second day's march some 
friendly Indians brought in the startling 
intelligence that the boats had been dis- 
covered, and that a strong force of French 
were in hot pursuit. Rogers promptly 
decided to take the daring course of out. 
marching his pursuers, striking St. Francis 


before support could arrive. and then 
returning by Lake Memphremagog. 

For nine days he toiled through the 
forest, and at last reached the Indian town 
with his followers reduced by accident and 
illness to less than 150. Disguised in 
Indian dress he entered the town alone. 
and found the Indians yelling and singing 
in a grand dance. Rejoining his party. 
he gave directions as to the attack, and 
just before sunrise the Rangers burst upon 
the slceping savages. 

By seven in the morning the dread work 
was done. At least 200 braves had been 
killed, and a number of women and children 
taken prisoners, while five English captives 
were released. "The town, whose doors were 
hideously decorated with English scalps, 
was pillaged and burned, and then the 
destroyers made haste to retreat. 

Their food supplies giving out as they 
neared Lake Memphremagog, they were 
compelled to break up into small parties 
the better to sustain life by hunting, and. 
taking advantage of this, the enemy fell 
upon these fragments and killed or captured 
the members of several of them. Rogers 
had a terrible time of it. There was scarcely 
any game, and the barmen wilderness 
yielded no sustenance but a few lily-bulbs 
and ground-nuts. Leaving his party to 
these miserable resources and promising to 
send them relief within ten days, Rogers 
made a raft of pine-logs, and drifted on it 
down the Connecticut River until, after 
five days of harrowing privation, he reached 
the first English settlement, Charlestown, 
whence he immediately sent back a canoe 
laden with provisions, following himself 
with other canoes two days later. 

In the end most of his men were saved, 
although some died of famine and exhaustion. 
Of those who had been captured a French 
contemporary grimly records that they 
became victims of the fury of the Indian 
women, from whose clutches the Canadians 
tried in vain to save them." 

It would. of course, be out of the question 
to follow Major Rogers through his multi- 
plied adventures during the years 1759 
and 1700. He was never long at rest. 
When not engaged in his hazardous scouting 
he was busy recruiting his force, company 
after company being added until at one 
time he had nearly a thousand men under 
his command. 

In September of 1760 he was directed by 
General Amherst to go to Pittsburgh with 
despatches for Brigadier-General Monckton. 
and at the same time to reconnoitre and 
explore the country as much as possible in 
the neighbourhood of Detroit. 

This commission he fulfilled to the entire 
satisfaction of the authorities, and without 
running any great risk or suffering any 
special hardships. 

It took him until February of the follow- 
ing year to accomplish all that had been 
committed to him, the particulars of 
which are given in detail in the Journals, 
whose last entry is as follows: 

After tarrving at Albany until the 26th 
I came the common road to Philadelphia. 
from thence to New York, where, after 
this long fatiguing tour, I arrived Feb- 
ruary 14, 1761." 

And so, without a word of self-congratula- 
tion or any appeal to his readers to remember 
him because of his remarkable exploits and 
invaluable services, he lays down his pen, 
leaving the unadorned account of them to 
posterity with apparently the same non- 
chalance that in mid-winter or mid-summer 
alike he forsook the safe shelter of the 
English stronghold for the threading of 
the trackless forest or the passage of the 
far-extending lakes, where death lay ‘ever 
in wait for him—happily in vain. 
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THE B. O. P. FOOTBALLER. 
I. HOW TO KEEP GOAL. 
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Bv CHanLEs WILLIAus, Manchester City, Woolwich, Tottenham Hotspur, and Norwich City. 


OAL-KEEPING is to football what wicket- 

keeping is to cricket, except that the 

wicket-keeper is far more liable to accident 
than the goal-keeper. 

Neither of these positions is sought for by 
everybody. Indeed, a saying runs. Fast 
bowlers, wicket-keepers, and goal-keepers 
are all mad," by which is meant that the 
offices are such an unthankful job that they 
who take them on myst be a little bit 
lacking in brains. 

There is more risk, in my opinion, in 
young men's games as ordinarily plaved 
than in the highest class of football. You 
can get à team of twenty-two young players 
just leaving work; they are unrestrained, 
there is more enthusiasm about their play, 
and that often means morc vigour.  . 

Nov. two first-class teams play the game 
under the ever-watchful eve of the referee, 
and that tends to make the game lighter. 
We often hear the complaint that football 
is a rough game; yet. considering the 
thousands who play it every week, the 
percentage of accidents proves that it is far 
less injurious than some of the so-called 
light games.“ 

Though a professional player. I try to 
look at the game from an amateur stand- 
point, because, after all, nine out of ten 
players are amateurs, and we must never 
forget this. 

A word to boys who are boxed up all the 
week in the City. Is it not a pity that they 
do not play more themselves, if only for the 
sake of health ? The golden years of youth 
will soon be passed, and the long period 
come when they must play the part of 
spectator; and right glad we are to sce 
them. 

Successful goal-keeping is compounded of 
luck, added to ability and agility. Luck in 
the first place. through his own men ** play- 
ing the game ” ; for it is absolutely necessary 
that the men in front should do that. A 
custodian without good backs is like a ship 
without a good pilot. 

Now, boys, for some practical advice. If 
you want a goal-keeper for your club, look 
out among the tall members of your team. 
Six feet is the ideal height. If you get one 
under or much over there are difficulties. 
The latter, for instance, finds it difficult to 
get to the ground. At all the shots coming 
up in the air. that man plays well, and can 
deal with them. If by any chance they 
come low, that man plays the reverse—at 
least, that is the usual way. 

With a short man the situation is oppo- 
site; that man is Al at low shots, but is 
greatly handicapped at high ones. 

Therefore all great goal-keepers, as Jack 
Robinson, Sutcliffe, and other star artists, 
such as L. B. Roose, are tall. 

A goal-keeper must have brains, initia- 
tive, intuition, and skill not only in his 
mind. but be able to translate into active 
practice at a second's notice. In fact. to 
quote one of the best players football has 
ever had. J. Ross. A footballer, when hc 
plays, must be educated at both ends of 
his body." 

I have spoken of agility. and therefore 
gymnastics are excellent for training. for 
the more supple the body the better. 

To prevent the other side from scoring is 
the business of a goal-keeper. 

The most common shot is a long drop 
and one that bounces short, so that the goal- 
keeper has to move a very little to meet it, 
and his idea is to get the ball securely and 
to throw it out as quickly as possible. 


A much more difficult shot is all along the 
floor, when the goal-keeper has to throw 
himself full length in order to bring off a 
save. 

There i3 also a risk of not being able to 
clear the ball properly before it is returned. 

The really most difficult shot is the one 
that goes in the far corner of the post. 
where the cross-bar meets the uprights, and 
there is alvays the danger of the ball touch- 
ing the post. It flies off at such an awkward 
angle that it is quite impossible for anybody 
to stop it. Very often, too, if the ball 
touches the post you have to act so quickly 
that long experience only will tell you what 
to do. 

Then, too, there is the shot where the 
person who kicks has only the goal-keeper 
to beat. Now,this is an experience that 
will often be yours in ordinary play, and 
your one idea must be to come out from the 
goal, not very far. and to make it seem as 
narrow as possible to vour opponent. because 
the farther you go out the less of the goal 
your opponent sees, and there is always a 
possibility of the ball striking the goal. 
keeper, and thus a score to the other side 
being averted, though, generally speaking. 
I should call this again * the luck of goal- 
keeping." 

Another point is punching out. This is 
only advisable when you cannot save the 
ball in any other way. Very often in high- 
class play you are surrounded by a crowd. 
squeezed in and bustled, perhaps, through 
your goal, from a corner kick. Then it is 
well to punch out. 

I do not think it is good for the ordinary 
plaver to resort to it, and accuracy is only 
acquired after long practice, for it is not 
nearly so simple as it looks. Professional 
teams punch a ball suspended in the air 
during training, and that is how they get 
used to it. 

But, after all, it will be the full-backs or 
the half-backs who will make a custodian's 
work heavy or light. 

If they make a mistake there is only the 
goal-keeper behind, and one error and the 
match is very often lost. 

Against Southern clubs the best match 
that I remember was three seasons ago, and 
it was lost through a  miss-hit. Luck 
favoured Woolwich, yet the Spurs, whom 
we were playing against, won by 1 to 0. 

Some funny saves have often come within 
my experience, and I am the only goal- 
keeper who has ever scored a goal in a match 
—that is, I went from my goal to the other. 
The match was between Manchester City and 
Sunderland. It was a very fine day, and 
the wind proved in my favour. It was 
from a penalty, which had been allowed, 


and the man who took the kick struck me : 


with the ball, and I got the rebound and 
kicked it away. Following it up, I got 


another kick, and then the wind favoured . 


me, and the ball went right past where 
Doig. the goal-keeper, was standing. 

My career is not over yet, and yet it has 
been a fairly long one. That football should 
not be the chief aim of anybody's life I may 
confess, and there is nothing like a trade. 
The uncertainty and the brevity of a career 
which at its best cannot count more than 
ten years, and in a single season may see 
one what we call *“ crocked,” has to be 
remembered. 

My own boys would have to learn a busi- 
ness, because I hold it to be the duty of 
everybody to learn to do some piece of 
work well, and to try to be good citizens, 


for life will not be less serious in the future 
than it is to-day. 

All my lite I have been a total abstainer, 
and I have no hesitation in saying that 
many brilliant careers have been cut short 
through indulgence in alcohol. Did I care 
to tear aside the veil, pitiable indeed would 
be the accounts I could give of young lives, 
the heroes of thousands of admirers, who 
have made shipwreck early on the sands of 
time because they could not say “ No.” 
This is true alike of professionals and 
amateurs. 

That God may bless you, boys, and 
teach you that it is quite possible to remain 
a gentleman, and both to pray and play 
well, is the sincere wish of the writer. 


— 8. . 


THERE IS A BREED OF 
MIGHTY MEN. 


A SONG FOR “B.O.P.” SINGERS. 
By A. B. CoorrER. 


TuERE is a breed of mighty men 
Who live in history's pages 

By deeds inscribed with such a pen 
As will defy the ages. 

And we are of that island breed, 

Of British stock the virile sced 
Blown all the wide world over; 

Yet, wheresoe’er the saplings be, 

The parent stem stands in the sea 
"Iwixt Pentland Firth and Dover, 


Refratn: 
Boys of Britain stand together, 
English rose and Scottish heather; 
Saxon, Irish, Welsh, and Gael— 
These united cannot fail. 
Hands all round while here we sing, 
Hip! Hurrah for Flag and Kiug! 


There is an Empire of the earth 
Which every zone embraces, 
Aud you and I are heirs by birth 
Of all its leagues and races. 
But we that Empire must sustain; 
By dint of grit and nerve nnd brain, 
Enhance its record splendid ; 
For, when the boys of British breed 
Run rioting to waste and weed, 
This Empire's day is ended! 
Refrain: 
Poys of Britain stend together, etc. 


There is a Tongue which Cromwell rpoke, 
Which Burke pealed forth in thunder, 
Which Milton into rapture woke: 
And Burns to lyric wonder; 
But this is now an Empire's tongue, 
By countless millions spoken, sung, 
The speech of many nations; 
And 'twixt them all this Tongue shall be 
The language of fraternity 
To endless generations. 


Refrain: 
Boys of Britain stand together, etc. 


There is a Faith, which tears and blood 
Have made our high possession, 

For which cur fathers nobly stood 
And died ere make concession ; 

And by tliat Faith must you and I 

Figut for our Flag, and fighting die, 
As did our sires in story, 

If e'er a foeman laid his hand 

Upon one foot of British land 
Or scorned our Empire's glory. 


Refrain: 
Boss of Britain stand togcther, etc. 
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Terrier r. Panther.— See page 63. 
(Drawn for the " Boy's Own Paper by LIDDALL ARMITAGE.) 
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HOW TO MAKE A FOLDING PORTABLE DEVELOPING CABINET. 


pelled to pursue their hobhy in “ dig- 

3" or houses of business, whore they not 
only are forced to do without & dark room, 
but very often are even denied access to the 
kitchen sink. To these, and to all amateurs 
going away for a holiday or touring, an articl^ 
auch as I am about to desoribe will be found 
invaluable. 

It is a folding cabinet, with space for 
bottles, lamp, dishes, measuring-glass, etc., 
in which all necessary solutions, etc., for us? 
can be carried, and which opens out to form 
an excellent bench for working on, with side 
flaps to give extra elbow-room, and a sink 
in the middle to catch all liquid that may 
be spilt; the whole closing up to form an 
extremely neat lock-up portmanteau, only 
made of wood instead of leather. It can be 


M= amateur photographers are com- 
in 


casily made by any boy who is handy with 

his tools for a total cost of about 3s. ; and 

if bought at a shop might cost that number 

of pounds. When I was in diggings where 
Fig. L How to cul the hinge 
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the landlady objected to photography, I 
developed hundreds of negatives on mine 
(with it opened across the bed), and never 
had any rows about mess after I com- 
menced using it. 

To make it, commence by constructing & 
strong box, 18 in. by 12 in. by 7 in. outside, 
with the sides neatly dovetailed, and the top 
and bottom screwed on firmly with long 
thin screws, the heads of which should be 
oountersunk ; }-in. pitch-pine, well seasoned, 
free from knots, and carefully planed up, 
will serve well for this. 

The box must then be carefully cut in 
halves, forming two shallow boxes without 
lids, and the sawn edges neatly planed up 
8o that they fit together exactly. 

One of these is to form the cabinet, and 
Should be divided into shelves to take th» 
bottles, lamp, etc. I divided mine into 


Sectional end view of 
showing brass support B E. 


divisions to suit my own bottles, and if the 
reader's are of a different size he can arrange 
his shelves accordingly. The shelves must 
be of the same depth as the sides, and be 
laned off flush with them. This box can 
be now laid aside for a few minutes whilst 
we take the sink in hand. 
Carefully plane up a piece of wood, 17 in. 
by ll in. by ] in., and cut it to form two 
ieces, 84 in. by 11 in. each. These are to 
form the flaps, which open at each end of 
the sink, and so double the working space, 
and they just meet when folded up, leaving 
} in. for the brass supports. Cut a piece of 
wood to form a thin bead 3 in. high to run 
round three sides of each flap to prevent 
the liquid spilt on them from renaning over; 


By GEoncE LONG. 


the bead is, of course, omitted the sink end, 
80 that the moisture can run through with- 
out interruption. The flaps must be affixed 
to the sink by strong hinges—iron hinges, 
2} in. long, are the best, and to prepare 
them for use the wing of the hinge that is 
to fix on to the side of the sink must be cut 
in halves with & cold chisel and carefully 
filed smooth (fig. 1). If the narrow brass 
hinges are used, they are certain to break 
‘away from the flaps, as the strain is con- 
‘siderable, and, being the wrong way of the 
grain, the screws would not hold. 

Now cut two pieces of thin brass, 5} in. 
by } in. wide, and drill a hole at the top for 
a screw, and screw these to the middle of the 
ends of each flap to support them at a slight 
angle when in use (fig. 2). These fold round 
out of the way when the flap is shut up. Now 
construct a square frame (fig. 3), 16in. long 
by 1l in. wide, which can be dovetailed, or 
screwed together at the corners. On this 
frame fasten with large-headed brads a piece 
of large-holed perforated zinc; this can bo 
obtained from any ironmonger's for a few 
pence. This false bottom is supported in 
the sink by a bead of thin wood, j in. or 
} in. thick, fastened to the long sides of the 


sink, by brads or small screws, 1 in. from the 


top. 
A metal tank is required to go in the 
bottom of the sink to catch all liquid, and 
for this obtain a piece of strong tin-plate 
from an ironmonger's, size 214 in. by 15} in., 
costing about 6d. This is sometimes called 
double tin ; the thin stuff used for making 
cocoa-tins, etc., is no good. Draw lines 
on it as shown in fig. 4, and with a pair of 
tinsmith’s shears (not the scissors from your 
sister's work-box) cut along the dotted 
lines. Then fold the tin along the undotted 
lines, bending the corner tongues (A A A A) 
round the corners to make a strong job of it. 
Then solder all joints, and you have a very 
strong water-tight tank. If you have 
trouble in bending the tin along the longer 
lines, a good way to do it is to take two iron 
rods (square edges, not round), and, adjust- 
ing these carefully along the line, one each 
side of the plate, clap the lot in the vice 
and screw up, and then bend over the 
straight edge of the rod. The tank fits 
under the perforated zinc false bottom in 
the well of the cabinet. | 

Now join the two halves of the cabinet 
together with a pair of strong hinges at the 
bottom, and at the top place a hook at 
each end and a Bee fastener in the 
middle. This can be procured from any 
ironmonger, and i3 a very neat fastening 
indeed; it will take a padlock or not as 
desired. A brass handle must be securely 
screwed in the middle to carry the cabinet 
by, and all is then ready for painting. 

This can be done before the top fittings 
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are affixed if you prefer to do so, and for the 
outside two coats of good chocolate enamel 
will give a very neat appearance. For the 
inside I painted the shelves chocolate, and 
finished off the ends with cream enamel, 
and the sink, with the flaps, false bottom, 
and tank, I painted turquoise blue, two 
coats, which gave a very pretty effect. 

The inside must be varnished all over 
with celluloid varnish; one coat will be 
enough for the shelves, but two will be 
required for the tank and flaps. This 
varnish will completely resist the action 
of acids, strong hydrates, ete., which would 
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How to cut the plaie plan 
A-B = 21^. A-C-154$. H- H- 
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otherwise immediately ruin all your nice 
enamel. It can be made by dissolving 
celluloid films (from which the gelatine has 
been carefully cleaned with hot water and 
soda) in acetone, but you had better buy it, 
as it is more satisfactory. It can be obtained 
of Mr. W, Tylar, 41 High Street, Aston, 
Birmingham. Amyl acetate is also a good 
solvent. 

If the directions are carefully followed out 
I can guarantee that a most useful and 
elegant article will be the result a thing 
of beauty and a joy for ever to its happy 
maker. (See fig. 5—a photo of the finished 
article.) 
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BADGES AND CAPS OF OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


(See Coloured Plate.) 


Iu. 
1 VÀ 


UNDER THe SILVER: 
Go o. 


Ib our coloured plate of school badges and 

caps, the badges are those which appear 
on the caps, but this is not so in all cases. 
The very large schools have no school cap 
properly so-called; but every house and 
every club, etc., has its own cap. so that by 
it the boy's position in the school is recognis- 
able. Harrow, for instance, with its 600 
boys, has 94 caps; Eton, with its 1.000 
boys, has over 100 caps, the caps of other 
flourishing schools being similarly numerous. 
Some schools have a cap for the boarders 
and a cap for the day boys; some have the 
caps different for the senior and junior 
schools, and some have a special cap for the 
foundation scholars. It is therefore not 
always easy to say which is the school cap, 
but with one or two exceptions all those on 
our coloured plate have been so described 
by the headmasters and others who lent 
them for our artist to make his drawing from. 

A large number of the public schools were 
founded in Tudor times, hence the Tudor 
arms for a badge, as shown in Ipswich, 
where one supporter is a greyhound, and in 
Birmingham, where one supporter is a red 
dragon. Many of these are on an older 
foundation, which had sunk into difficulties 
at the dissolution of the monasteries. These 
include the old cloister schools, which are 
really our oldest schools. 

King's School, Canterbury, for example, 
which is so called after Henry viir., traces 
its beginning to the days of Augustine. 

St. Peter's, York, goes back to the eighth 
century, having been founded by Bede's 
friend, Egbert, Archbishop of York, King 
Ceolwulf's cousin, about 734, his successor 
in the archbishopric, Ethelbert, being the 
first headmaster, the next being the famous 
Alcuin. This Ethelbert, it is worth noting. 
was the first of quite an army of English 
headmasters who have become bishops. 


TERRIER VERSUS PANTHER. 
(See page 60.) 


THE Rav. E. D. Price, a missionary in the Central 
Provinces of India, records, in a letter hore, a remark- 
able adventure. He was hunting a panther, and the 
wounded animal sprang upon him, pulling him down 
and clawing his head. His little fox-terrier Toby 
immediately leaped on top of the panther, tearing hard 
at its neck. The beast stopped mauling the missionary 
in order to attack its small antagonist, and to this 
fact the fallen man owed his life. The terrier escaped 


without a scratch, 


BY CAMEL POST. 


AN admirer writes to us from the National Bank, 
Clare, South Australia: “Your ‘Boy's Own Paper,’ 
you may be pleased to hear, after I have scrutinised it 
to the very advertisements, journeys up to the Northern 
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Carlisle is an older school; it was founded 
by St. Cuthbert in 686. Sherborne, the 
earliest of the grammar schools, re-founded 
by Edward v1., was founded by St. Aldhelm, 
the gentleman who hated arithmetic, when 
he became first bishop of Sherborne in 706. 
Worcester goes back to 980; Derby was 
going strong in 1160; Warwick was granted 
by Edward the Confessor to Warwick 
Church, and, in 1200, is deecribed as a seat 
of learning at which were used the grammars 
of Donatus. 

Westminster seems to be as old as the 


‘Abbey; who does not remember that 


Westminster Abbey is its school chapel ? 
Lancaster dates back to the thirteenth 
century at least. Of Boston there is a 
record of the appointment of a master in 
1327. Exeter was founded in 1332 by 
Walter de Stapledon, the bishop, who also 
founded Exeter College, Oxford. And there 
are other ancient schools. Winchester 
still possesses, among its archives, its 
original charter, dated October 6, 1382. 
In short, English schools did not begin 
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Territory to Alice Springs, where my uncle is stationed. 
It has to go part of the way by camel post, as the rail- 
way only goes as far as Oodnadatta, aud sometimes it 
gets mislaid and does no; reach my uncle for some 


time." 
Le 


THE CARE OF ONE’S BICYCLE. 


Tur Rudge-Whitworth Company have issued a usefnl 
little handbook, entitled * The k of the Bicycle," in 
which.full and very clear practical instructions are 
given as to the care of the machine. The various 
details of the mechanism are also plainly described, and 
instructions are given for such adjustments as may 
from time to :ime be needful. Here is what is recom- 
mended as to (Cleaning: 


“The bicycle shculd never be cleaned with water, . 


because of its liability to get into and injure the bear- 
ings. A cloth soaked in paraffin oil is probably the 
best thing for getting the dirt off; the enamel should 


with the grammar schools of Edward vr., 
though so many of them owe their origin 
to pious founders who then came to their 
help when their old sources of income were 
seized by the State; and the Royel Arms 
efford no guide as to the school’s age. 

In many cases the evat of arms of the 
founder or re-founder has become the 
school badge ; and two schools of the same 
founder, such as Oakham and Uppingham, 
have the same badge, though there may be 
a difference, as in the two Bedford schools, 
which have the same Harpur eagle, that of 
the grammar being on a black: field, that of 
the modern on a red. In one case at least, 
that of Wellington, which was a national 
memorial to the great duke, the badge i3 
the coat of arms, not of the founder, but 
of the man in whose honour the foundation 
was made. | 

In the schools of the London Livery 
Companies, Oundle for instance, we have 


‘the company's arms. In some cases we 


have the arms of the bishopric; in two. 
St. Paul's and Berkhamsted, we have those 
of the London diocese, both schools, one 
in 1509 and the other.in 1530, having been 
founded, or rather re-founded, by deans 
of the, London cathedral. St. Paul's, b 
the way, has not a headmaster, but a hig 
master. like Manchester Grammar, which 
was founded by Bishop Oldham six years 
afterwards. St. Pauls has 600 boys, 
Manchester 740. "The largest of the founda- 
tions represented on the plate is that of 
King Edward at Birmingham, which has so 
thriven during the last 350 years that it has 
grown into nine different schools with 2,700 
pupils among them. 


then be polished up with & clean soft cloth, such as i8 
supplied in the tool-bag. The plated parts should be 
rubbed with chamois-leather, which is less liable to 
hold grit than is a cloth. It is rarely necessary to 
employ plate-powder or even whitening to the nickel 
parta, unless the machine has been neglected or put 
away along time in bad storage. Should the machine 
have to be storel for any length of time, all the plated 
parts should be heavily coated with the best vaseline ; 
the cheaper kinds contain acid, and soon spoil the 
nickel-plating. Where possible, the machine should be 
kept in & subdued light or in the dark, as sunlight 
seriously affecta the indiarubber of the tyres.” 
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THE “B.O.P.” IN BASUTOLAND. 


A “TWRLVE YEARS’ RRADER" writes to us from 
Johannesburg, Transvaal: About twelve months ago, 
whilst taking a trip in Basutoland, I came acroes a 
Basuto hut, of wood. structvre covered with canvas, 
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any — for chest aud 


Mind this, mary ies 


ite to play and mate in three (3) moves. 


— —ę— 


ME lately P layed at Ostend between 
D. Janowsky (White) and S. Tarrasch 
k). 
WHITE BLACK 
1. P—Q4 p—Q 4 
9. Kt- K B 3 p—Q B4 
3. P—B 3 p—K 3 
4. B—B 4 Kt 3 
5. Q—Kt 3 Kt—K B3 
6. P—K 3 Kt—B 3 
J. ERA B 
8. Q Kt—Q 2 B—Q 2 
9. B—K 2 Castles K R 
10. Castles K R K R—B sq 
11. Kt—K 5 B—K sq. 
12. B—Kt 3 Kt—Q 2 
13. Q Kt—B 3 Kt—B sq, 
14. K R—Q sq Kt—R 4 
15. Q—B 2 p—B 5 
16. Kt—Q 2 p—B3 
17. K Kt—B 3 B Kt 3 
18. Q—B sq. p—K R 3 
19. Kt—R 2 Q—Q sq 
20. B—B 3 p—Kt 4 
91. P—K 4 (b) Kt—B 3 
99, PxP PxP 
93. R—K sq. p—Kt 5 
24. Q Kt—B sq pxP 
25. PxP Q—R 4 
26. Kt—K 3 B—B 8 
27. Q—Q 2 B—R 
28. Q R—Kt sq Kt—Q Y (c) 
99. R—Kt 7 Kt—Kt 3 (d) 
30. Kt—B 5 R3 
31. Kt x P ch. Px Kt 
39. Rx B KxR 
33. QxP K—Kt sq 
34. Okt o ch. Kk en 
35. Qx P ch. K—Kt sq. 
36. Q—Kt 6 sq K—R sq. 
37. R—K 5 Resigns. 
NOTES. 
(a) This makes room for the K, and also 
tol ho B in case tho Kt moves to K R 4. 
(b) Producing a break in Black's game. 
(c) Better was Kt— t—K 2 or R—K sq. 
. L. Trying to gain the R, but he exposes 
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over which were pasted or glued some twenty or thirty 
coloured plates out of the B. O. T. A few of them 
which I specially recollect were The Flags ot the 
World, ‘Plate of Engines, ' Panthers, and two or 
three marine subjects." 


a 


FIRST THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 


Keep religion in its place, and it wil take you 
straight through life, and straight to your Father in 
Heaven when life is over. Religiou out of its place in 
a human life is the most miserable thing in the world. 
There is nothing that requires 80 much to be kept in 
ita place as religion; and its place is what? Second? 
Third? No: rst!“ Firat the Kingdom of God! 
Make it so that it will be natural to you to think about 
that very first thing.—Professor Henry Drummond. 


e 


A “B.O.P.” BOAT. 


Tux following is a photo reproduction of a boat built 
from “ B. O. P.“ instructions by Milton Ballantyne, age 


fifte»n, attending Christ's College and solo boy in Christ- 


churcb Cathedral. 


SOME PLEASANT TESTIMONY. 


Dn. RoBERTSON NICOLL has been writing in his 
“British Weekly" on “The Firat Recollections of 
Reading," and incidentally asked readers to let him know 
of theirs. Here is the result: The responses to my 
request,” he says, “have been so very numerous, and 
in many cases so detailed, that I must confine myself 
largely to summary. The one disappointing feature 
bas been that very few co ndents under the age 
of twenty have written. I should like to know what 
books were the first read by those who are now 
between fifteen and twenty. I have many letters from 
correspond 
strikes me very much in these is the extraordinary 
influence of the Religious Trast Society's magazines, 
the* Boy's Own Paper’ and the Girl's Own Paper '— 
particularly the former. Serial stories in the Boy's 
Own Paper' are named again and again by corre- 
spondents who were impreseed by them in their 


childhood.” 
=> 


THE B. O. P. IN NEW SOUTH 
WALES. 


THe Rev. STACY WADDY, Rector of Singleton, New 
South Wales, whose parish contains 2,000 square miles 
and has twenty churches to serve, in sending us two 
more bright papers for our columns, remarks : “I feel 
ege to have passed from reader to contributor 
to the B. O. P.“ and I hope to continue to be both. 
With regard to the incidents of ‘A Boy's Day on a 
800 Sea Island, all are actual facts, for which I can 
vouch. 


The Boy's Own Paper. 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


NOVEMBER. 


py Dn. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, 
Aviary, Rabbitry, and Gardens. 


Trs Boy HiMsELF.—Common-sense versus fashion. 
I must be pardoned for saying that there is no 
boy in our dominions for whom I have less respect 
than the “fashionable " boy. Puppies of this sort have 
ere now done well, I admit, and become barriaters and 
artiats and M. P. s. But your lud who wears gloves, 
who sports a top hat at fourtecn, and probably affects 
an eyeglass, who stammers a little and says * doncher- 
know," who wears terrible atuck-up collars and sucka 
the bend of a gold-headed cane, hardly if ever does 
much good in this world. He would be of no use as & 
colonist, because, doncherknow, he wants hot water to 
wash in every morning, and those poor skeleton fingers 
of his could never hold a spade or pickaxe. It suc 
a pampered mollycoddle as this happens to be left 
some money, ten to one he “blews” it on the turf, and 
about the nge of forty-five you might see him, in Fleet 
Street or the Strand, selling bone studs at threea penny. 
You will never come to that! Was that what you 
said, my gilded urchin? Don’t you be so cocksure. 
In that same long line of afflicted toy vendors are 
broken-down barristers, baronets, and what-nota as 
well, glad to earn & farthing to banish gnawing hunger. 
A boy who is valnglorious, and therefore monkeyish, 
is no use in this workaday world. Everybody works 
nowadays, and no one harder than our good King. 

What's a feller to do, doctor, to become famous in 
this bother of & world? Oh, I answer, there is a lot to 
do. But first acquire strength, for that is far better 
than wealth. One of the richest millionaires died the 
other day who had been in pursuit of health for forty 
vears, He would have given five millions for that 
blessing. 

Get liealth, and while still very young havea fad, if 
it be only rabbit-keeping or white mice. A tad employs 
the mind, anyhow, and keeps a boy out of mischief 
and away from evil thoughts. 

But don't let your fad be the acquisition of strength. 
An athlete wants bone to build upon, and molly- 
coddled boys never have that. You want to grow tali ? 
Well, there i8 no royal road to height. Don't worry. 
Who by "taking thought can add one inch to his 
stature ” ? 

Keep as calm as you can: never let your eye rest on 
pamphlet. Take your cold tub every 
morning. It must be manfully cold, without & cupful 
of hot water to detract from its Spartan sternness. I 
there is going to be any more growth in you the tub 
will bring it forth. 

Let your exercise be in moderation, and let it be 
useful. Don't bother pulling indiarubber belts about. 
Learn to use a spade—you may be a digger yet or a 
Robinson Crusoe. 

Photography isn't a bad fail, but you must take to it 
heart and soul. Be not lukewarm in anything you 
Dress easily and well. Give that silk hat (except 
perhaps the one for Sundays and church) to the first 
tramp you meet and go bareheaded. You will soon 
have plenty of hair if you do—8 covering for your 
caput like that of a Skye terrier or a toweey Highland 
bull. 

But I would like the boys of the “ B. O. P.“ to be boys 
—real boys—and not little self-oonceited whipper- 
snappers. By the way, what is & whipper-enapper ? 
The dictionary says u diminutive, insignificant little 
person. And that will do. 


Tur POULTRY RuN.—I should like poultry boys to 
be ambitious and go in for breeding. Many breeders 
make hundreds a year by this fancy. But it is difficult 
to win Pe nowadays, so high is quality and 80 

don't think tbat there is any fancy 80 inter- 
esting or 30 healthfully engrossing as that of breeding 
livestock, The ambitious get on best, however, and 
those who don’t mind failure in the least, well knowing 
that success is bound to come at . Get a book, 
choose your breed, and go for it. Only, the birds must 
be kept in a healthy condition. Good food and plenty 
of it, nothing heating, and no condiments. 

Buy your stock only from the best breeders—that is. 
buy your eggs. Of course, this is not the time to think 
of sitting hens. I only want you to bave your mind 
made up. 

Do not overcrowd. If you haven't completed your 
repairs for the on-coming winter, do so at once. 


THE Picron LorT.—Read back “Doings.” I hope 
your birds are settled for the winter and repairs all 
done. Feed well, alwaye filling hoppers and tountaine, 
well rinsed, the night before. Weed out. See thet the 
loft has plenty of light as well as ventilation, for no 
animal or vegetable life can thrive in the dark. 


THE AVIARY.— These monthly hints would be ever 
so much more useful if boys would possess themselves 
of a notebook. 


Tug Rapsrrry.—Continue to feed well and give 
vonr favourites exercise in the sunshine every day. 
Make new hutches. This species of carpentry is 8 
capital and useful exercise. Keep dry and in the light. 


GARDENING.— Weeds will even now be coming to 
seed. groundsel, sow-thistle, etc. have 
flying seeds: beware of letting them come to maturity. 
Collect dead leaves. Trim borders, walks, and flower- 
beds; trim hedges also, and rough-dig the ground. 
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The spade is better than any developer for chest and 
arms. Besides, digging isausefulart. Mind this, boys. 
Britain is getting far too big to hold you all, and the 
boy who goes abroad without kuowing how to dig and 
do a bit of honest carpentering is the most useless 


. creature in the world. 
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CHESS. 


Problem No. 648. 
By Max J. MEYER. 
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A QAME lately played at Ostend between 
D. Janowsky (White) and S. Tarrasch 
(Black). 


WHITE BLACK 

]. P—Q 4 p—Q 4 

2. Kt—K B3 P—QB4 

3. P—B3 P—K 3 

4. B—B4 Q—Kt 3 

5. Q—Kt 3 Kt—K B 3 

6. P—K 3 Kt—B 3 

7. P—K R 3 (a) B—K 2 

8. Q Kt—Q2 B—Q 2 

9. B—K 2 Castles K R 
10. Castles K R K R—B sq. 
11. Kt—K 5 B—K sq. 
12. B—Kt 3 Kt—Q 2 
13. Q Kt—B 3 Kt—B 8q. 
14. K R—Q sq. Kt—R 4 
15. Q—B 2 P—B 5 
16. Kt—Q 2 P—B3 
17. K Kt—B3 B—Kt 3 
18. Q—B sq P—K R3 
19. Kt—R 2 Q—Q sq. 
20 B3 P- Kt 4 
21. P—K 4 (b) Kt—B 3 
22. Px P PxP 
23. R—K sq. P—Kt65 
24. Q Kt—B sq. PxP 
25. PxP Q—R 4 
26. Kt—K 3 B—B 2 
27. Q—Q2 B—R 6 
28. Q R—Kt sq. Kt—Q 2 (c) 
99. R—Kt 7 Kt—Kt 3 (d) 
30. Kt—B 5 Q—R 3 
31. Kt x P ch Px Kt 
32. Rx B KxR 
33. QxP K—Kt sq. 
34. Q—Kt 6 ch. K—R aq. 
35. Qx P ch K—Kt sq. 
36. Q—Kt 6 sq. K—R sq. 
37. RK 5 Resigns. 


NOTES. 


(aj This makes room for the K, and also 
for the B in case the Kt moves to K R 4. 

(b) Producing a break in Black’s game. 

(c) Better was Kt—K 2 or R—K sq. 
T cia to gain the R, but he exposes 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL SERIES. 


— 0 oeo 


Tx commeacethis month another B.O.P.” 
Competition year—we trust with the 
enthusiastic co-operation of our readers. How 
many of our old boys owe their success 
in life to the stimulus derived from these com- 
petitions it were of course impossible to say ; 
but we do know this, that scarcely a month 
passes without some one—now eminent— 
writing to us to testify that it was our Prize 
Competitions that first aroused his ambitions 
in life, and started him on the right road. 
A few weeks ago, for instance, we quoted 
from a letter received from the painter of the 
King’s portrait in the late R.A. Exhibition, 
stating that it was a drawing-prize won 
from the *: B.O.P." that launched him on his 
Art career; a few days later another emineot 
portrait-painter wrote to us to a similar 
effect ; and now the editor of the well-known 
Sunday Strand " writes: My first literary 
success was in the B. O. P. A Sea Song'— 
a prize poem, away back in the eighties.” 
We could add the testimony of soores of 
others to the same effect; so that our boys, 
even where they fail to secure prizes, should 
not grudge the time they may devote to the 
attempt. ' 

The subjects, it will be noted, are, as 
usual, carefully chosen and graduated to 
meet the special needs and qualifications of 
all classes, so that none should despair of 
success. Not only is there the chance of 
winning valuable money prizes, and a gold or 
silver badge, but really notable “Certificates 
of Merit” are also issued to all deserving 
competitors below the actual prize-winners. 
These certificates are to be found framed 
and treasured, in the place of honour, in 
English-speaking homes throughout the 
world. 

The Rules and Conditions are simplicity 
itself, but they must, of course, be strictly 
adhered to. All the subjects are equally 
open to every bond fide REGULAR subscriber to 
the paper (whether in weekly, monthly, or 
volume form), irrespective of sex or nation- 
ality, within the ages specified ; so that any 
or every such reader may, if so disposed, try 
in ALL THE COMPETITIONS. Of course, the 
right to modify or even withhold the prizes, 
if in any subject there should be no suitable 
competitive response to our offer, is reserved 
by the Editor, whose deciston is in all cases 
final. l 


RULES AND CONDITIONS. 


(These are applicable to ALL our * R.0.P." Competi- 
(ions, and should be carefully preserved, as our space is too 
valuable to admit of our repeating them whenever new 
subjects are started.) 


1. Vo article of any kind sent in to us in competition 
can be returned, whether accompanied by stamps or 
not. The result of cach competition will be published in 
due course in our columns, and no questions on the subject 
can be answered through the post, the forwarding of 
stamped and addressed encelopes notwithstanding. 

2. In vidition to the Prizes, handsome “ Certificates 
of Merit," suitable for framing, .igned by the Editor, 
will beawarded to all the more meritorious com petitor» 
who may failto secure prizes. 


DE" With our December Part 


3. The work must in every case be the competitor's 
own—that is, must be the product of his own handsand 
brain; though, of course, any aids received merely iu 
the way of suggestion, whether from books or friends, 
are admissible. 

4. All MSS. must have at the top of first page the full 
name, address, and age of sender, with CERTIFICATE, 
clearly and legibly written, thus: 


In the case of Illuminations, Music, Photographs, etc., 
these same particulars should be written on & separate 
piece of paper, which should also bear the certificate (see 
Rule 5), and must be :titched (not p. ed) on the front 
top left-hand corner, or, preferably, gummed to the back. 

5. All contributions eliould be certified by parent, 
clergyman, minister, teacher, employer, or other 
responsible person, as the genuine unaided work of «a 
regular subscriber to the paper. By this certificate we 
simply mean an endorsement under the competitor's 
name, ett., thus: I hereby certify that the accon pany- 
ing article is the unaided work of——, who pertonally 
and arly takes in the B. O.. Signe!——.” 

6. All letters or packets must be plainly markel 
outside Prize Competition," and must be addressed to 
"Tux EprTon, Boy's Own PAPER, 4 Bouverie Street, 
Fleet Street, London," the carriage being, of course, in 
every case PREPAID. 


(SPECIALLY NOTE, that in all our competitions 
tlie competitor's age and full address must te very 
clearly written: and the subject of the competition 
should also be plainly stated outside the envelope, 
packet, etc., containing it. Where the sender competes 
in more than one section or subject he should be careful 
to repeat his name and address with each.) 


I.—Literary. 


Prize—One Guinea. 

We print on page 56 a most spirited drawing by a 
B. O. P.“ artist, entitled “ Pursued.” We give this as 
a story with great possibilities, * needing words.” We 
offer the PRIZE-MONEY for the best story founded on 
the drawing, not to exceed $00 words in length. Open 
to all ages equally. (Lax du for sending in, 
January 31, 1906.] 


II.—Photography. 


Prizes —Three Guineas. 


We offer (1) PRIZE-MONEY to the amount of One 
Guinea for the best photographs of * Boys’ Pets. This 
subject offers capital scope for the winter mont. 
Each competitor should send in three photos, and they 
may be e.ther 4 or } plates, ur both. 

We also offer (2) PIuzk-MoNEY up to One Guineu for 
the beet enlargement of the sender's own portrait. 
Aud (3) a like amount for the best Winter Scene,” 
which may be a wiuter landscape, a fl. eside group, etc., 


according to the taste and skill of the sender. These 
three subjecta are open to all ages equally. [Last day 
for sending tn, January 31, 1906.] 


III.— Picture-frame Making. 


Prites—Two Guineas. 


In our last volume we gave good practical illus- 
tratel articles on ~“ Picture-frame Making.” Many of 
our rcaders doubtless profited by the instructions given, 
and bave since been pureuing their useful bobby. We 
now, therefore, as a test, offer PRIZE-MONKY to the above 
amount for (1) the best photograph-frame for table: 
and (2) the best frame for oue of our ringle or 
double-page coluured art plates. The one which will 
appear with our December part, from the R.A. picture 
by Mr. Padday, might serve admirably as the subject. 
Any material or style of workmanship permissible. 
Open to all ages equally. [Last day for sending tn, 
F. bua; y 28, 1906.] 


IV.—Verse Competition. 
Prize—One Gwinea. 


We offer PRIZE-MONEY to this amount for the best 
set of verses in honour of the B. O. P.“ To be judged 
in two sections—all ages up to 16, ani ages from 16 to 
24. [Lost day for sending in, February 28, 1906 ) 


V.—Go-as-you-please Competition 
Prizes— Two Guineas. 


We offer PRIZE-MONEY to this amount for the most 
ingenious and best constructed article that may be 
sent in, whether made of paper, woud, clay, iron, etc., 
the sole condition being that the cost of the materials 
should not, at the outside, exceed a few pence. [Last 
day for sending in, March 31, 19.6.) 


VI.—Music Competition. 
Prite— One Guinea. 


We offer PRIZE-MONEY to this amount for the best 
musical setting, with p'anoforte accompaniment, of the 
song publisted on page 59 of the present part. Open 
T a equally. (Last duy for sending in, March 31, 


VII.—Monthly Competitions. 


We continue our SPECIAL MONTHLY Prizes for the 
best description, each to be confined to 180 words, of 
the Coloured Plates that may be issued with the 

t volume (Vol. XXVIII.) The descriptions should 
reach us within sir weeks of the publication of each 
monthly part of the Paper. We will allot 10s. 6d. for 
each best description thus received. 


VIII. Special Merit Prizes. 
Gold and Silver Medals. 


We give annually a badge in GoLD to the com- 
petitor who in the year covered by our annual volume 
series heads the list of Prize-wiuners in number aud 
variety of subjecta— provided the succesa be in not less 
than three: and another badge in SILVER to the cóm- 
petitor who wins ut certifioutes, Neither the gold 
nor silver medal is ever awarded twice lo the same com- 
petitor, nor to anyone ver 21 yeurs of age. 


Ir SPECIAL FOR INDIAN AND 
COLONIAL READERS. 


Weal'ow a month extra iu all our competitions, unless 
oder wise stated, for Indian and Colonial reuders. Thus, 
for exampie, a!l ompetitions to be sent ta vy January 31 
in Great Britain may reach ua from the Oolonies by the 
end of February: and so ou throughout the series. 


will be issued. as usual, our Special Extra Christmas Number, price Sixpence. 
Orders should be given early to the Bookeellers. 
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THE STORY 


1 covr now to the only time that I was 

admitted to the presence of King 
Lewis, albeit, as I bave already told. I had 
beheid him from a distance upon the field 
of Pont de P Arche, and had twice seen his 
equipage in the street of Paris. 

One fair day, then, in the month of 
April 1482, I was standing at the door of 
our lodging and watching with much diver— 
sion the antics of some strolling jonglers, 
when there broke upon mine ear the quick 
patter of hoofs, and I beheld one riding a 
foam-flecked horse toward me. He reined 
quickly as he drew near, and asked me, 
breathlessly, whether the Baron Thorndyke, 
of Otterbourne. did dwell in that house. to 
which I replied that it was even so, but that 
my lord was abroad at the time, and that 
myself would hear his message. Whereupon 
he pulled from his wallet a great scroll 
bound with silken cord and gave it to me, 
saving. with great pride: This from our 
Sovereign Lord to his liege Baron for de- 
liverance to the King of France." And 
upon mine asking, as was but seemly, how 
it chanced a letter of that import was en- 
trusted to such as he, I learned that the 
messenger had started from London with a 
certain knight, whose name escapeth me. 
Bat,“ he explained. my master’s horse 
fell lame some score of miles from Paris. 
whereon he bade me ride post with the 
packet; and I pray you, sir, to give me 
some token whereby. ] may assure him of 
its safe arrival." 

I led him within, and traced a few words 
of acceptance upon a parchment slip, which 
I gave him, together with a small guerdon 
for his trouble, and, after ordering enter- 
tainment for him and his spent beast, I 
hastened in search of my lord. And such 
speed did we make in our preparations that 
within three hours we were riding ont of 
Paris towards Tours, for, as it should scarce 
necd for me to say, the King was thea 
dwelling in his castle at Plessis, near that 
town. By the next evening we had reached 
the city of Orleans; nor had any events 
come upon us that are worthy of mention. 

At Orleans we bided for the night, and at 
dawn were again upon the road that goeth 
to Blois. Surely my lord was one of such 
as make men into kings, and even hold 
them upon their thrones, for, kindly as he 
was by nature, he spared nor man nor 
horse in his master’s service: for let his 
followers groan within their harness and 
their poor steeds droop their heads with 
very weariness, he slacked not his own 
speed. His own iron frame s»emed not to 
fee] fatigue, and strangely, as hath often 
occurred to me. his grcat roan destrier 
appeared to share his master's habit. 

On the fourth day of our journev, and 
when there remained but some six or seven 
leagues between us and Plessis, we became 
aware of a mighty pother of dust upon the 
road before us (for the weather had been 
exceeding dry for many days), and anon we 
beheld a stately party of horsemen coming 
up from the southward. 

„Hey. Roland.” said my lord. shading 
his eyes from the sun, ** here we have some 
noble and his train returning from the 
King’s presence. I will ask of him con- 
cerning Lewis's state of body ; for from all 
we have learnt of his malady, ] begin to 
have prave fears for the deliverance of iny 
er-and." 
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CHAPTER VI.—OUR JOURNEY TO PLESSIS. 


And, indeed, as they drew nigh, I had no 
doubt but that some great lord of Franc2 
was here journeying in his full state. He 
was preceded by some three score men-at- 
arms. and followed by a great pack-train, 
whiles by his stirrups rode some six or eight 
in furred gowns of sombre hue, and these 
I held to be his scriveners and chaplains. 

* Merk, Roland.” said my lord. * he dis- 
playeth no blazon or device throughout his 
pageant. But be hi« errand never so secret, 
his face revealeth him to me ; it is the Sieur 
Connestable ; he who in statecraft is held as 
second only to the King himself.” 

Both nobles reined within a vard space. 
and the Frenchman wreathed his close-set, 
cunning eyes in a smile of welcome, whiles 
he gracefullv raised his hand to his cap of 
maintenance. 

Greeting.“ he said. Unless my mind 
misgive me, thou'rt the English Milor de 
Torndic.” 

I had much ado to keep from laughing at 
this quaint address, but my lord merely 
bowed his head as he answered : 

“The Lord Constable hath an excellent 
memory ; and I trust that he hath left the 
King in better health than formerly.” 

I have not seen the King.” 

** Thou wilt pardon mine. error ; I deemed 
thou wast returning from the Chasteau de 
Plessis.” 

The Constable's crafty cves glittered. 

“I had intended.“ he said, to present 
myself this day, and had even journeyed 
within four leagues when I found it wiser to 
return to Paris." 

] trust, Lord Constable," rejoined the 
Baron, * that thou hast not incurred the 
King's disfavour.” 

I have known little else for some years. 
There have been certain small matters at 
issue, and, sooth, it was for these that the 
King summoned me? to the presence, vowing 
he would not harm me by all the saints in 
our calendar ; but, knowing well what vows 
alone he dare not break, I sought to have 
him swear my safety upon the cross of 
St. Lo." 

* And did his Majesty refuse?“ asked 
my lord. 

The Constable laid his hand on the Baron's 


"X arm. 


Art a discreet man. Sieur de Torndic.“ 
said he, and wilt see that to match the 
wolf needeth the cunning of the fox. Thera 
is one at the King's elbow whose eyes, ears, 
and tongue are mine alone. From him I 
had this message but while ere. and forth- 
with J turned my horses heal. Read, 1 
pray thee." 

And with that he handed my lord a 
small parchment. whereoi we read as fol. 
loweth here : 

* AU BSIEUR CoNNESTABLE.—Je prie mil 
pardons. monseigneur, parce que je n'avois 
escrit plus tost. J'ai parle a mon Maistre le 
Roy le plus Chrestien de vostre visite. mais 
je craignis qu'il a aulcune colere contre 
vous. J'ai prie qu'il vous donneroit ceste as- 
surance de salut au nom de la sancte croix de 
St. Lo, mais il ne fust prest de promettre cela. 

* Prenez donc cest avis de moy, mon- 
seigneur, et venez pas a Plessis. 

** J'espere que ceste lettre arrive en occa- 
sion pour empes her vostre voyage. 

[11 
Z. 
** Escrite au Chasteau de Plessis par 
Montils-les-Tours.” 


SIR ROLAND PREEDEROY, 
LAST PLANTAGENETS. 


KNIGHT: 


Mv lord smiled grimly as he returned the 
letter. 

"I can well understand thy caution," he 
sud. ** and I wish thee an easy journey to 
Paris. Mvself I must press on to Plessis."' 

" Good.speed in thine errand,” replied 
the Constable. ** But one word of advice: 
Submit thoa to no brow-beating from von 
scurril knave, Tristan l' Ermite; vet, per- 
chance. as thou'rt an envoy, he will not 
dare check thee. A Dieu.” 

And, shaking his reins. he moved away 
toward Orleans, whiles my lord, as though 
annoyed at the time he had lost. spurred to 
a trot, which caused such clang of plates 
and creak of saddles that for some miles all 
talk was impossibie. 

I doubt not he would so have ridden to the 
very courtyard, but that full two miles 
therefrom we were caused to halt. and re- 
minded of the Constable's parting speech. 

On a sudden from out a copse, wherewith 
the road was fringed for some five score 
paces, there sprang two pikemen, in full 
harness, who bade us stop. and, sooth. we 
had otherwise overridden them. 

My lord’s hand went to his hilts, but before 
drawing he demanded sternly of the men by 
what right they had checked his progress. 
One of the fellows forthwith pointed. without 
word. to the low copse I have told of, and 
lo ! behind it, some thirty archers had arisen, 
and I marked that each man's arbalest 
was at his shoulder. To force a way would 
be very madness, and my lord's face tlushed 
with anger. 

By all the saints, what meaneth this 


outrage ?” he cried. “ Dost know. fellow, 
upon whom these knaves direct their 
quarrels ? ” 

My master will be here anon." replied 


the pikeman sullenly ; and without his 
leave I may not stand aside, nor bil the 
archers rest their arbalests.” 

And what lawless rogue is thy master? 

* My lord, he is the Provost of the Mares- 
chaux and guardian of the King's safety. 
I have already sent to the lodge to warn 
him of thy coming; and see, he is with us 
but now." 

We turned our cyes to that side whither 
he pointed, and saw that which made me 
feel a strange sense of sickness ; while Lord 
Thorndyke swore a fierce oath. Some twain 
bowshots beyond the copse stood a grim- 
built stone lodge, upon the roof whereof 
stood sundry sentinels; but beyond this I 
scarce noted further the house or the figure 
of the approaching provost; for betwixt 
him and his mansion stood several tall trees, 
and from their larger branches hung fully 
three score men, some of whom had been 
bound with iron chains. Around the sway- 
ing bodies wheeled a flight of ravens, which 
would anon alight upon one or other of 
their victims. And one thing more I saw, 
and, sooth, I shame not to say that I held 
to my pommel for very faintness. One of 
the figures was still alive. prisoned, indeed, 
within an iron gibbet-cage. but yet his arms 
were free; and though he made no sound, 
I marked him gnaw his own hands, as though 
even that pain were less hard to bear than 
the torment of his hunger. 

From thence I plucked away my glance, 
but to find a view scarce less repellent. 
Before our horses stood the Provost, Tristan 
T Ermite. of whom the Constable had spoken. 
Short of statur» was he. but mighty broad, 


—— — 


vet was 


I doubt not, of huge atrength ; 
hideous, and stamped with such 
impress of horrid cruelty as trust may 
never hurt mine eyes again 
« Thy name, sir night, 
4 and the cause that brings 
“My name.” roared my lord in jury. ia 
that of the English King’s envoy and my 
cause is to learn what mean thyself and thy 
Vase hounds that bar my path.“ And once 
jore he clapped his hand upon his sword. 


, 


he said harshly, 
thee here. 


* 


a didd ikai same 
was a 


as us?” 


-* Fount are you 
Kip. 


*- My grandmother 
answered. 
Ah. I thought you 


oe 


'd got Romany blood: 
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But my lord laughed again, knowing that 


he had the vantage. 
„ will shew thee the packet," he said. 
« though I doubt much if thou canst read ; 


but 1 would Ring Lewis did employ servants 
who knew somewhat more of courtoisic than 
to ask & baron ot England for his sword. 
Wouldst like to have my destrier as well ; 
or, better still, dost demand my squire here ? 
He is a youth of family and learning, and 
would shew thee how to bear thyself more 
1 


happy enough." 

to cheerful." said 
She's like me in that 
die. Have another slice 


But you seem 
It's her natur 
Mrs. Bowerman. : 
way. I never 38y 


1 


in vow remarked the girl. o' bacon, Mr. Royston ? " 

— And what might your grandmother's Thank you very much. It's very nice 

maicien name have been? inquired Mrs. bacon, and Im uncommonly hungry; for 
79 


Bowerman, with interest in her keen eyes. 


I only had one meal yesterday. 
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in this land without my 
to the King's peril.” 
, 


Yon men were 
leave, and perchance 


„hey may have meant no wurt, I 
ersisted. 
And now will they do none,” returned 


gin deepening to A savage 


the Provost, his 
1 turned away and spurred 


laugh ; whereon 
aiter my lord. 
'The worst check was past 
yet far from being within 
Plessis; and many times had m 
show his letter again cre we were 


but we were 
the Castle of 
y lord to 
through 


« Forbear! Do but raise my hand seemly among gentlemen. 

: thoult think thou' rt St. Sebastian. The subdued Provost could make no reply the lines ot entrenched bowmen and beyond 
My lord turned to me with a loud laugh. to the Baron’s satire, but applied himscli, the three stone ramparts with their iron 
„Hear this clowns threat," he ened. with puckered eyebrows. to the tlourish on spikes. But once within the courtyard à 
| „How soon, think'st. would our mighty the scroll, which my lord held firmly in his was well. A Scottish captain, Malcolm by 
; liege be trampling these French in another hand. name. attended us. and forthwith summonec 

Agincourt ; and oh. how many gallons of * Edvardus. Anglue Rex et Hibernie certain of his stalwart followers from Dee- 

their blood would he spill for each drop that Dominus, Fratri amato. Ludovico, Galle aide, to whom he assigned the care of our 

courseth in MY veins ~ Hark ' ee, fellow: to Regi. potenti atque invincibili. men-at-arms and the horses, after which 
avert such sequence thy master would make „Hane epistulam portat et cedit in he led us to his own quarters; for, said be. 
small shift to hang thee at thine own door. manus Ludovici, miles delis Stephanus „The min wha hae seemilar tongues an’ 

St. Sebastian, quotha 5 thyself should’ st be Thorndyke. Baro et Vicecomes Otter- dwell in lands that lig thegither, sould be 

as Haman.” bournensis.“ een as brithers in sie a country as France" 

White to the lips went the Provost as m e [t will aerve." he acid, after a pause. I recall that for all his“ scemilar tongue ; 
lord spake, and 1 had thought that in his Pass on. sir Baron. and may the malisons he used many word that were strange to 
rage he was for bidding his knaves loose of all the saints—— both of us, albeit my lord was fairly verse 
their quarrels ; but after moving restlessly „One word, Lord Provost," I broke in; in the Welsh. Meantime the good Malcolm 
jrom foot to foot for a space, he replied in & «I would gladly know what crimes yon entreated us with much kindness, setting u3 
sullen tone : folk have done to be hanging upon the to food and drink of his own country. an 

e shew me thy le ter to the King, and trees.“ declaring that most like we should have 

then deliver up thy weapons, and thou shalt «€ Ay," replied Tristan. with an evil grin. audience of the King early on the morrow. 
pass." “the trees bear strange fruit, young sir. ( To be continued.) 
ROVING ROYSTON : 
A STORY OF PRESENT-DAY ADVENTU RE IN ENGLAND. 
py WALTER M. GALLICHAN ` 
Author of " Ta'es from the Western Moors,” " Fishing and Travel in Spun! cde. 
CHAPTER V.—THE LEOPARD. 
AU eight o'clock smoke began to issue “Cornelia Buckland," I replied. “Fancy you a-roughing it like this!” 
from the chimney of the living-vans « Dear me! Then [ reckon your name she said. ^" It's funny what whims some 
soon afterwards the girl came down the steps will be Royston ? „said she. people do have." 
with & milk-can in her hand. “ Yes, that's my name." 1 hope you have plenty of bacon for 

How are you this morning ? " she % Now, how atrange ! Many's a time I've ourself.” 1 asked. You're extremely 

asked, as I came to the door ot the tent. heard the story of Cornelia Buckland and kind to me.” 

„ pu very muc better," I answered. her gorgio lover. And so you are her “You'd do the same for us, wouldn't 

‘My head only aches slightly. Are you grandson | Well, youre not unlike her. you?” said Liz. 
going to get some milk 1 and that's payin’ you 4 compliment, for ~ Of course 1 would.“ 

F. Theres 8 dairy in the first street she was a great beauty. from all accounts. “Then don't be afraid that you're de- 

round the corner. | ve seen her likenes3 in & shop window in priving us," observed the girl. v So you're 
Let me fetch the milk," I said. London. And do you mean to say that sort o gipsying about the country * 
„il you ? Thanks very much. 1 can you travels around to the fairs ? What “Yes; 1 mean to roam about for a month 
s-t the bacon to fry while you re gone." might your line be? If I had the money OF two." 

| took the can and the twopence and that the Roystons have got I wouldn't e Just fancy that, when you might be 
went to the dairy. When ] returned to keepin’ & shootin’ saloon.’ riding in your carriage ! Well, its @ 
the gallery, the door of the van was open “ve no particular occupation at pre- funny idea of yours p" 
end a smell of fried rashers of bacon came sent,“ I said. “ I'm just seeing the country. I chatted with my hospitable friends 
rorth. Breakfast was laid upon 3 little It seems to me that your life must during the meal, and at the conclusion 
folding table, an Mrs. Bowerman was rather jolly.” I offered to assist in washing UP the cups 
et ting bread and butter on her lap. * I don't know about jolly,” laughed the and plates. 

-- Will you have à bite with us? " she woman. It keeps me out o' the work- „ Nonsense.” laughed Mrs. Bowerman, 

asked. house, and there'll be a livin’ for Liz when “ you wouldnt know how to clean 8 

** You're very kind.” I said. Ym dead and gone. I never knew no knife." 

< P'rape youll sit on the steps.” said other life. I'm fifty-seven years of ages * Then it's time I learned," said I. Let 

Nirs- Bowerman, there's not much room and [ve been livin in a van ever since I me try v 
jor three in the van. Liz. just give the was born." “Do you mean it?" asked Liz, laugh- 
young man a plate of bacon." „Oh. don't think as OUT life is all honey,” ing heartily. 

Nfeanwhile the man in the tent was aid Liz. It's very rough in winter time. & Yes, certainly,“ I answered. 
=tirring, and I heard him say; „Got up and and hours and hours we have to stand „Well. here's A board, und you'll find 
one away. has he? 1 wonder who he is? in all sorts o weather, attending on the some sand in a bucket under the waggon. 
^A curious young customer. anyhow." gall^ry. We don't live in clover, I can tell ] took the strip of board. sprinkled some 

e< Excuse me asking Of you," said Liz. ou.“ of the sand on it, and began to polish 

í the knives. When I had finished there 


was not a speck upon the blades. 
“Very good job you ve made of 
g Mrs. Bowerman, looking 
« I shouldn't have thought 
tleman could clean a knife." 


„here's no reason why he shouldn't," 
I return “Now Tl have 8 wash, i 


08 


you don't mind lending me a towel and a 
piece of soap.“ 

* Here you are," said Liz. 

I took the towel and the bit of yellow 
soap, went to a pump in the corner ot the 
fair-ground and gave myself a good sluicing. 
And after smoothing my hair with a small 
pocket comb and brush I went back to the 
waggon. 

“Where will you go to-day?” asked 
Mrs. Bowerman. 

* [ think I'll spend another day in Avles- 
bury," I replied. Is there anything 
I can do to help you ? " 

" Nothing, thank you all the same," 
said the woman, smiling. The diddikais 
is all brothers and sisters, and we reckon 
you one of ourselves, Mr. Royston.” 

* Well, I hope I may be able to do you 
a good turn one day,” said I. Now 
I must go and ask whether the police have 
heard anything about my watch and purse." 

* Have you been robbed, then ? " asked 


Z. 

I told her about my room-fellow at Thoro- 
good's, and how I had missed my things in 
the morning. 

* It's a bad job," said Liz, “ but I'm not 
surprised. How silly of you, sir, to wear 
a gold watch on the road ! And next time 
you sleep in a strange place, mind you put 
your purse under your pillow." 

„That's good advice,” I said. I've 
learned a lesson." 

I bade Mrs. Bowerman and her daughter 
good-bye for the present, and then went 
to the police-station, where I found the 
inspector. 

No, Mr. Royston, we've not caught 
the man yet. wired a «description of 
him to several parts and I hope to hear 
something before long," answered the 
officer. 

I thanked him and went out. 

I had not yet written to my father, and, 
thinking that he might be expecting a 
letter from me, I bought a pennyworth of 
notepaper and envelopes, and borrowed 
a pen and ink from a stationer. Having 
finished the letter, I carried it to the post- 
office. It was now about twelve o'clock, 
and the shows on the fair-ground were 
opening. I strolled on to the ground, and 
stood to watch the people crowding into 
the menagerie. Had I not lost my money 
I would have gone to see the show ; but I 
coinbated the temptation when I reflected 
that I only possessed a shilling. I might 
have asked my father to send me some 
cash. But although I told him that I had 
been robbed I did not make a request for 
any more money, for I wished to prove 
that a young man can always earn an 
honest penny and keep from starvation 
if he uses his intelligence and is ready to 
turn his hand to any sort of job that offers. 
Indeed, I felt no anxiety concerning a 
means of subsistence. No doubt my hope- 
fulness was the outcome of inexperience, 
and had I known a long spell of poverty 
I should not have thought it such a very 
easy matter to earn a livelihood at chance 
work. 

An exceedingly brassy band was playing 
on the stage at the entrance of the wild- 
beast show, and above the blaring of the 
instruments the proprietor shouted : * Walk 
in! Walk in! See the greatest travelling 
collection, next to Wombwell’s, now on 
the road. All classes alike, sixpence cach. 
An hintellectual treat, an unrivalled exhi- 
bition of wild animals, from the lion of the 
jungle to the ostrich of the desert, and the 
charge is only sixpence." 

The greater part of the crowd around 
the show had now passed inside, and I stood 
with those who could not afford to spend a 
whole sixpence on one show. 
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“ [t won't be very good to-day.” observed 
a boy by my side. The lion tamers 
took ill, and there'll be no one to make 
the lions perform. Theres a man who 
goes in with the leopards and makes 'em 
jump. But there won't be no performin' 
lion, and that's the best part of the show." 

I moved away, and saw the people coming 
out of the waxwork exhibition, and stood 
to listen to a cheap-jack who was selling 
knives to a group of country labourers. 

These ere knives is himported from 
Bohemia, a town in the south of France,” 
cried the huckster. “ Everyone on 'em's 
stamped by gov' ment, and warranted the 
finest steel manufactured. A knife like 
this would cost ye à couple o' shillin’s in 
this town, and I defy ve to buy 'em for less. 
I don't ask two bob, nor yet a shillin' ; my 
price is sixpence. Who says another? I 
sold three gross last fair-time. The best. 
made knife in the world for stapence. Now's 
your chance!“ 

„ Hulloa, what's up at the menagerie ? ” 
exclaimed a man. The people are running 
out like wildfire." 

“The leopard! The leopard!“ screamed 
the people, rushing down the steps of the 
show and scattering to the right and left. 
* Look out !—the leopard’s loose! 

The spectators began to pour out in the 
greatest confusion. Screams rang out from 
the women as they clutched at children and 
fled, and the bandsmen on the platforin 
dropped their instruments and leapt down 
to the ground. Men within the show were 
shouting loudly, and, excited by the com- 
motion, the lions, hvenas, and wolves 
mingled their roars and howls in a terrible 
discord. Presently a number of men came 
rushing out of the menagerie. Close at 
their heels was a full-grown leopard. The 
beast made no pause, but sprang from the 
stage on to the grass, and bounded across 
the fair-ground, spreading terror amongst 
the throng. 

I saw Mrs. Bowerman and Liz rush into 
the living-waggon and close the door. The 
steam-cireus folk also fled hastily to their 
vans, and all the sightseers ran helter- 
skelter to the road and the fields that 
bounded one side of the ground. Some 
climbed up trees with extraordinary agility ; 
others clambered on to a six-foot wall, and 
in a short time the leopard was left in 
possession of the scene. I had jumped on 
to the platform in front of the theatrical 
booth. 

Several of the menagerie attendants now 
came forth with crowbars and staves, and, 
spreading out, they tried to drive the leopard 
back into the show. But the creature 
crouched under a gingerbread stall, growl- 
ing. showing iis cruel teeth, and glaring 
with angry eyes at an intrepid collie dog 
that barked loudly from a safe distance. 
Slowly retreating backwards, the leopard 
wriggled from beneath the stall, and ran 
swiftly towards the principal entrance to 
the fair-ground. 

I now jumped from the platform and 
joined in the pursuit. The brute was 
making for the town, and shouts and 
screams came from the street as people 
ran into shops and down bye.lanes. When 
I reached the gate I saw the leopard turn 
a corner. Being a fleet runner I soon 
outpaced the menagerie men, and got 
within & couple of hundred yards of the 
fugitive. Without checking, the animal 
raced up the main street, snapping at the 
half-dozen dogs that yelped at its tail. 

The majority of the people in the streets 
vanished as though by magic, but a few 
of the less active huddled in doorways, 
while the leopard rushed down the middle 
of the thoroughfares; and I saw several 
men swarming up lamp- posts. At one 


corner a plucky policeman hurled his staff 
at the beast, and tried to drive it into an 
'nn-yard, but the leopard went on up the 
street, dodging three or four vehicles. 

The constable had joined in the chase, 
and he panted close behind me. Suddenly 
the brute disappeared. It seemed as if 
the pavement in front of a grocer's shop 
had opened and swailowed the leopard. 
I ran up to the spot, and saw that the 
creature had jumped into a cellar, the 
iron tlaps having been left open while boxes 
were lowered. 

" Bad job if anyone is in the cellar!” 
gasped the policeman. 

As he spoke the grocer ran out and asked 
what was the matter. 

I heard a great shouting up the street 
as I was eating my dinner,” he said. Is it 
a mad bull?“ 

“It’s a wild leopard," replied the per- 
spiring constable, " and he's down in your 
cellar.” 

“ Good gracious ! A leopard in my cellar ! " 

"I hope there is no one down there," 
said I. 

" No. Luckily my man's gone to dinner. 
Good gracious!—how are you going to get 
the beast out of there ? ” 

That's just the puzzle," replied the 
constable, peering into the dark cellar. 

The menagerie attendants now arrived 
very much out of breath, and presently 
the proprietor came running up, with a 
gun in his hand. 

* Down there, is he? Well, I shall have 
to shoot him, that's certain," he said. 
It will be a great loss, but I shall get into 
trouble if he does hurt to anyone, and 
have to pay no end of damages." 

“Its a pity to lose the animal," I re- 


marked. 


So it is," said the man; * but how am 
Igoingtocatch him ? I'll give a sovereign— 
Il give three sovereigns—to anyone who'll 
tell me how I'm going to capture that 
leopard alive." 

Can't you bring the caravan close up to 
the shop-window and drive him into it * " I 
asked. 

" Easier said than done," replied the 
menagerie owner.  '" He's tasted liberty, 
and he's mad wild. I haven't a man in the 
show who would go down and face the 
brute now he's run amuck. He wants to 
taste human blood ; that's his pretty little 
game." 

“ Well, it's hard lines havin 
such a splendid creature," I sai 
have vou got in the gun ? ” 

Big shot. Id have to aim at his head." 

“ Better get him alive," said I. 

"Il give you three pounds if you'll 

et him alive. What's the good of talking 


to shoot 
* What 


like that ? I'm bound to shcot him. And 
he's the finest leopard in the show." 
“It’s no good only talking. We must 


do something," observed the policeman. 
He might come out again and kill some- 
body. Are you going to shoot him, 
mister?“ 

Stop,“ I said. Let us try first to 
get him alive. How long will it take you 
to bring up an empty cage ? " 

" À quarter of an hour," answered the 
menagerie-proprietor. 

" Very well. Let your men get the cage 
as quickly as possible." 

“What are you going to do, young 
fellow * " asked the man. 

" Earn those three pounds you offered 
to anyone who would catch the leopard." 

“ Well, I'll keep my word if you can do 
it.“ 

"I am going to try," I said. Don't 
waste any more time. Get the van up 
and about half a dozen hurdles I've got 


a plan." 


“Off you run, Smith, Thomson. and 
Brewer, sharp as you can, and fetch the 
cage," cried the showman. 

"Where can I buy some squibs and 
crackers ? ” I asked the constable. 

" Mr. Peasemore, the ironmonger, sells 
'em. But what are you going to do with 
em?“ 

“You will see," I said, and I asked the 
way to the shop. 

In a few minutes I returned with a dozen 
crackers and as many squibs. The grocer 
stood at his door, and I asked him to show 
me the trap-door of the cellar. 

It's at the back of the shop," he said. 
Do you mean to say you're going to tackle 
that savage beast? 

"Im going to try and get him alive," 
I rejoined. 

" And what are you 
all those fireworks ? " as 
alarm. 

“I shall light the crackers and throw 
them into the cellar to scare the leopard 
out. Hell make a bound for the cage 
when he's attacked from the rear." 

“ You don't let off crackers in my cellar 
if [know it ! " exclaimed the grocer. '* Why, 
I've four barrels of benzoline down there! 
Do you think I'm going to have the place 
set on fire? 

“Then I must adopt some other plan," 
I said. 

The best thing to do is to shoot the 
dangerous brute," remarked the grocer. 
It's a bad bit of luck that he got into 
my cellar. These showmen ought to be 
more careful with their animals. Here's 
the whole town terror-struck, trade stopped, 
and traffic impeded, all through this wretched 
leopard. It’s too bad! I shall write to 
the papers about it. These shows ought 
not to be allowed to come into the place. 
They don’t bring any money into the town; 
they only take it away." 

I stood at the shop door awaiting the 
arrival of the cage. Presently the van 
turned the corner, followed by a crowd of 
people. But at about three hundred yards 
off the spectators stopped and stood! ready 
tor flight in the event of the leopard breaking 
loose again. 

** Bring the cage up to the kerb,” I said. 
* Back it on to the pavement if you can, 
so that it stands close up to the shop-front." 

The men bustled about to obey my 
directions, and when the caravan was in 
position, I told one of them to stand at the 
hors »’s head. 

* Now what's the next move? asked the 
menagerie- proprietor, gazing curiously at me. 

** Bank up the sides with these hurdles,” 
I said, “so that the leopard can't slip 
between the shop front and the caravan. 
That's it. Now stand by ready to shut the 
door directly the creature Jeaps in." 

* Ah, we've got to get him in first," 
muttered the showman, shaking his head. 

Without speaking. I took an iron bar 
from one of the men and entered the shop. 
The grocer was extremely agitated and 
pale. 

* Young fellow." he said.“ you're going 
to run a great risk. It would be better if 
vou took the gun and shot the beast.” 

I paid no heed to this advice. but opened 
the trap-door and peered into the cellar. 
The leopard was pacing up and down 
among packing-cases and barrels. I slowly 
descended three steps of the ladder. The 
animal saw me, and stood in a defiant 
attitude, lashing its flanks with its tail, and 
uttering low growls. Its eves had an evil 
vcllow glare in the dim light, and though 
I appeared to be quite composed my heart 
beat vehemently. 

Striking the ladder with the bar I gave a 
loud shout, hoping to frighten the creature 


going to do with 
ced the grocer in 
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into the cage. But the leopard merely 
confronted me and growled still more 
deeply. My head was now below the 
aperture of the trap-door. and suddenly 
the flap was slammed down, cutting off 
my retreat. 

" Come, give me a chance.” I shouted 
to the grocer. *' Don't shut that door." 

“ What if the brute bounds up this way?“ 
said the cowardly fellow. No, I'm not 
going to open the flap till the leopard is in 
the cage. I warned you not to go down." 

It was no moment for arguing with the 
grocer. I kept my eyes fixed on the leopard 
and went down two more steps. As I did 
80 the beast crouched for a spring. My 
heart almost stopped beating ; still, I kept 
my nerve and gripped the crowbar tightly. 
To my relief, the leopard remained in a 
crouching posture. though I feared that it 
would leap towards me at any second. A 
full moment of this tension passed. I felt 
a creepy sensation all over my body and a 
cold damp bathed my forehead. 

Again I struck the ladder and uttered 
a rating cry in the hope of intimidating the 
leopard. At this the animal gave a leap. 
but not in my direction. It had bounded 
on to the lid ot a big packing-case, and there 
it stood, snarling and clawing at the wood, 
sharpening its claws as a cat does. 

" cae a few feet nearer to the street,” 
I thought, as I went down another step and 
continued to chide the brute. 

From its perch the leopard fixed me with 
its yellow eyes, exposing its great white teeth 
and tearing at the wood. I crept behind 
a barrel, and. leaning forward, struck the box 
upon which the beast crouched. With a 
terrible roar the leopard sprang into the 
air and jumped over my stooping form. As 
it turned to leap on me I dealt it a severe 
blow with the bar, and at the saine moment 
pushed over the barrel, which rolled along 
the floor. 

Curiously, the rolling barrel frightened 
my foe more than my chiding and the blow 
that I had given it. Swerving aside from 
the cask, the creature advanced towards 
the cellar outlet while I sent another barrel 
rolling. This proved a successful ruse. 
The leopard glanced up at the daylight 
from the street opening and leapt nimbly 
on to the pavement. For an instant it 
paused and looked about. But the men 
made & great noise, and, seeing no loophole 
of escape, the animal jumped into the cage. 
The door was immediately slammel to. At 
last the leopard was safely secured. 

I wiped the perspiration from my fore- 
head and climbed up the ladder and began 
to hammer on the door. 

“Ts it safe in the cage?” asked the 
timorous shopman. 
Quite safe,“ 

please." 

The grocer opened the flap, and I stepped 
out. 

"Its a miracle that you've come out 
alive,” said he, shaking like a reed. 

* You left me no chance of escape," 
I returned. ‘I consider that you behaved 
in a most cowardly manner." 

Every man must look after himself at 
such times," he muttered. 

* Yes, you acted up to that principle 
very well,” I retorted, and frowning at hiin 
I went into the street. 

The  menagerie-proprietor 
and grasped my hand. 

„Well done!" he cried. “ Youre a 
jolly plucky sort, and I'll be as good as my 
word and give you the three sovereigns if 
you'll come to the show.” 

Assured that the leopard was secure. the 
people came running up from every direc- 
tion, and, thronging around, they cheered 
me, while several of the crowd patted me on 


I said. Let me out, 


stepped up 
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the back, saying: Bravo! Well done! 
Very plucky indeed ! " 

Get up on the seat and ride to the fair- 
ground," said the menagerie-owner. 

I climbed up by his side. and, followed 
by a cheering mob. we went along the street. 

From all the side streets came flocks of 
people, and by the time we reached the 
menagerie a dense mass of the inhabitants 
and fair-goers surrounded the caravan. 
Amid & roar of congratulations I followed 
the showman on to the platform. At a 
word from the bandmaster the musicians 
struck up ''See, the conquering hero 
comes," and the cheering increased, and 
hats and handkerchiefs were wa ved. 

Leading me to the pay- box, the menagerie- 
ownér gave me three sovereigns and again 
shook my hand. 

** Order, order, please!" he shouted to the 
crowd. Ladies and gentlemen, this is 
what I call an instance of British pluck. 
(Cheers.) This young gentleman is the 
only one amongst us who would face the 
savage leopard in the cellar. (Cheers) 
I don't know his name, but he's a credit 
to his family. I call for three hearty cheers 
for him. Hip, hip, hooray !” 

The acclamation was taken up by the 
immense crowd. I bowed my acknowledg- 
ment and stood blushing on the platform, 
while the showman improved the occasion 
by declaring that no one need feel the 
least timidity. as the leopard was quite safe 
behind the bars. 

„Don't let this occurrence deter you from 
visiting the exhibition,” he roared. ‘ The 
grand collection of wild animals is now 
reopened to the public, and the charge is 
only sixpence to all classes alike. Walk in! 
Walkin! The leopard can’t possibly escape 
a second time. We have secured him in 
a separate cage, and he will not perform 
with his companions in the future!” 

I turned to leave the show, but the pro- 
prietor plucked me by the sleeve and said : 
„Don't go, young man. Stop here, and 
you'll help to draw the people in. You 
ought to be a beast-tamer. You're made 
for it. I'd like a talk with you when the 
show's full. Just wait a bit," and, raising 
his voice, he cried: ** Now then, walk in! 
Walk in, and see the unrivalled collection of 
wild animals from every region of the earth!” 

A stream of sightseers began to pour into 
the menagerie. Many persons applauded 
me as they passed by; but I felt somewhat 
uncomfortable standing in that conspicuous 


. position, and only at the repeated request 


of the showman did I consent to remain on 
the stage for the res’ of the day. 

At the invitation of Mrs. Tuckwell, the 
wife of the propriet r, I took a meal in the 
living-waggon. This house on wheels was 
much superior to Mrs. Bowerman's van. It 
was roomier, and better furnished, and there 
were clean muslin curtains, tied with pink rib- 
bons, to each of the windows. Tuckwell joined 
us at the table after passing another crowd 
into the show, and, as he ate, he began to 
set forth the attractions of a lion-tamer s life. 

It's like this," he said, “ my tamer is 
lving ill in the infirmary and I’m afraid he 
won't be able to join tha show for some 
time. It's very unlucky, just as summer's 
coming on. A menagerie without a lion 
performance is no draw, and I don't know 
of any pertormer who's out of a job just 
now. There's no mistake that you've got 
nerve and courage, and I believe you would 
soon make a first-rate tamer. I could give 
you five pounds a week for a trial.” 

* Thanks.” said I, * but I don't wish to 
enter the profession. I have other plans 
for mv future." 

„Well, you know best," remarked Tuck- 
well. Five pounds a week isn't to be 
sneezed at in these hard times." 


(9 

* No, indeed,” commented Mrs. Tuck- 
wel. ‘ You'd better think it over, young 
man. You might rise to the top oi the 


tree in the protession. Good lion-tamers 
isn't as common as blackberries.” 
In spite of the tempting offer of five 
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pounds a week I was not disposed to adopt 
the occupation of beast.tamer. For one 
reason, I knew that the performances with 
lions, wolves, and leopards are attended 
with considerable cruelty. to the wretched 
half-fed animals, whose lives are made a 


misery to them. Besides, I had no desire 
to make a show of myself at fairs and ; ctes. 
I therefore declined Tuckwell’s offer, and 
late in the evening I went to find lodgings 
in the town. 

(To be continued.) 
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HE sail northward to the coast of New- 
foundland was unbroken by any 
adventure to the boys: but the days and 
evenings were filled with experiences that 
were not soon to be forgotten. The weather 
was almost ideal, and, after their period of 
seasickness the three amateur sailors found 
their pleasures increasing almost in direct 
proportion to their ignorance of all things 
nautical The seamen found plenty of time 
hanging on their hands in which to instruct 
the boys in the mysteries of handling the 
. sails, and, within a fortnight, Frank, Harold, 
and Warren were taking turns at the wheel. 
The experience was all the more interesting 
since all three boys had been reared in inland 
cities, where knowledge of the sea was chiefly 
second-hand. 

" At this rate we shall soon be able to 
draw the full pay of an able seaman,” said 
Frank one day, as they were nearing the 
coast of Newfoundland. 

Louis, standing near by, smiled and said : 

“You remember when 1 first went on 
your scrub football team, Frank ? Well, 
after a week's practice, I thought I knew it 
all. Remember my attempting to tell you 
how to tackle in better style than you were 
training the boys? 

Frank looked steadily toward the fore- 
mast, watching the sail fluttering against 
the e of fleecy clouds. 

„ Don't see what that has to do with 
sailing a ship," he replied, without removing 
his eyes from the sail. 

* No, but you may some day." 

This prediction came true sooner than 
any of the boys expected. The Northern 
Star ran into its first summer storm after 
they had sighted Newfoundland heights, 
with its rocky islands and promontories 
jutting far out into the sea. They had been 
sailing quietly and leisurely along, with the 
lead, at every half-mile, announcing shallower 
water. The few fleecv clouds in the heavens 
seemed to portend no disaster; but sud- 
denly the water ahead was rippled into 
little vibrating white caps which moved 
rapidly toward the ship. Louis was stand- 
ing with his back toward the shore, and his 
three companions were engaged in discussing 
some point about their future plans. A puff 
of wind suddenly struck the schooner with 
such violence that she heeled far over on 
her side, and the sails and rigging creaked 
under the strain. In an instant there was 
the greatest commotion on the deck. 

Captain Pendleton was in his cabin, and 
Frank with the second mate had all they 
could do to hold the schooner up into the 
wind. With sharp orders, they made the 
sailors shorten sail. The waves swept the 
deck and wet everything down. Two able 
seamen now brushed Frank aside and caught 
the wheel from his hands. In fact, the 
amateur sailors realised the difference then 
between a fair- weather sailor and the genuine 
article. The wind howled and screamed 
through the rigging, blowing a gale, dashing 
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the spray high above their heads, and 
wetting everyone to the skin, sending an 
icy chill down their backs. So violent was 
the small hurricane that three more fright- 
ened boys never before stood on the deck 
ofa ship. They expected every moment to 
sec the schooner go over on her beam ends 
and founder in the great waves which rose 
up, as if by magic, to bewilder it. The 
sharp reports made by the creaking and 
twanging of the rigging were like pistol- 
shots, and they helped to add to the fear 
and helplessness of the boys. 

Once Captain Pendleton crossed the deck 
close to them, and shouted in his stentorian 
voice: “ Go below, or you'll be blown over- 
board ! " 

But he might a« well have ordered them 
to swim ashore. They were clinging to the 
rail of the schooner for dear life. Each 
succeeding wave threatened to break their 
hold and sweep them into the sea. They 
would gladly have retired below decks ; but 
how were they to reach the companion- 
way? Dim remembrances of their early 
attempt to walk the throbbing, rolling deck 
of the schooner occurred to them, and Frank, 
in particular, wondered if all his training 
and experience of the past fortnight counted 
for nothing. He could not move from his 
position without endangering his life. 

Suddenly out of the blinding roar some- 
thing seemed to snap and crash close to 
them, and they could hear Louis shouting : 

" Lash yourself to the rail! Quick, for 
here comes the worst of it!“ 

The rope was wound around their bodies 
and tied to the stout rail of the schooner. 
With trembling bodies, the boys waited for 
the worst. It hardly seemed possible that 
anything more terrifying could happen with- 
out sending them to the bottom of the sea. 

But while they waited they could see 
the schooner twist her head up into the 
wind, and while she stood there, trembling 
and shivering like a great frightened bird, 
a demoniacal howl burst from the sky, and 
enveloped them in its awful noise. 

The boys gasped for breath as a great 
wave completely covered them with its 
foam. Like half-drowned rats, they shook 
their heads and bodies, to cast off the water 
which had drenched them; but another 
wave followed so closely upon the first that 
they could not catch their breath. Great 
quantities of salt water were swallowed, and 
still the giant waves came tearing over the 
sides of the ship. They might have been 
struggling in the sea itself, so far as their 
experiences were concerned, and, for a long 
time, not one of the boys could realise that 
he was on the deck of a ship that was 
successfully withstanding the shocks of wind 
and waves, and slowly but surely riding out 
the storm in safety. 

More dead than alive, they finally fell on 
the deck, clutehing at each other and the 
rail for support. They made no noise, no 
outcry, for the sea was so great that they 
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had no opportunity to raise their voices. 
Meanwhile, it had grown dark, as if night 
had suddenly fallen. Vivid flashes ot 
lightning lit up the dimness occasionally, 
and the roll of the thunder echoed like the 
distant roar of artillery. 

From out of this darkness and babel of 
sounds, the boys could occasionally hear the 
voice of the captain, or of one of his officers. 
giving orders to the men. By the glare of 
the lightning.flashes, they caught glimpse- 
of the sailors running up the rigging, or 
toiling in mid-air with the sails. To their 
minds it seemed as if no human being could 
live in the rigging amid such a chaos of 
sounds and crashes; but the impression 
brought relief to their minds. The orders 
of the officers, and the sight of the seamen 
obeying them, brought home to their minds 
an acute sense of relief. So long as the ship 
was in the hands of Captain Pendleton and 
his crew, there was a chance left for them: 
they were not yet lost. 

Dimly and vaguely this idea was im- 
pressed upon their minds, when suddenly, 
out of the darkness, a form loomed up near 
them, and a hand was stretched out to touch 
them. The magnifying effect of the peculiar 
light made the form seem unearthly and 
gigantic in size. For a moment the three 
huddled forms dreaded to speak, fearing 
lest it was some phantom, some uncanny 
spook of the sea. 

But their fears were abated when Louis 
spoke. The giant statue seemed to shrivel 
to its normal size, and they saw only the 
welcome face of their school companion. 

‘Are vou all right, Frank—Warren— 
Harold?“ gasped Louis, struggling with 
the names in the wind. Are you all here, 
lashed to the rail? That's good! It will 
blow over in a few minutes.” 

“What is it?” gasped Harold. Are 
we wrecked ? " 

" No, we are all right, except for a few 
torn sails. It's one of those summer 
storms that strike ships up here, when off 
the coast. They don't last long, and they 
are rarely disastrous." 

"I should think," stammered Warren, 
“ that this was an awful one." 

" Oh, no, I've seen worse. 
used to them in time.“ 

“ hope I'll never get into another onc." 
said Frank. “I know I'd never get used 
to them." 

“ I thought so too, when I met my first 
one," Louis replied, bracing himself to 
receive a big wave that broke over the 
deck. 

Louis started to move away again, but 
a detaining hand touched his arm. Don't 
leave us, said the appealing voice of 
Warren. “We want you here. You sort 
of make us—give us courage." 

“All right! Ill stay until the sun 
comes out again. I know how you feel. 
A fellow does seem pretty helpless in the 
face of such a sea and wind. Old seamen 


You'll get 
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never forget their first experience in & 
storm. and you needn't think your feelings 
are different from others. It’s not cowardice, 
but simply 8 sense of utter helplessness. 
A sailor s00n learns the trick of taking 
advantage of every wave puff of wind, 
and. until then. he feels as weak and fright- 
ened as you o." 
While he was speaking the wind appeared 
to subside, and the waves grew less violent. 
‘ced it, and, pointing upward, 
See. there is the break in 
the storm. We'll be sailing on & sunny sea 
inside of half an hour.” 
The clouds were 
rapidly. The dark 
whirling vapour was 
horizon, an 
light followed in its wake. 
dropped to an ordinary gale. 
the sun was struggling to break through the 
clouds, a luminous path of light fell aslant 


rting and changing 
cumulous mass © 
passing away across 
d a soft shaded yellow 
The wind 


the ocean. 


gtared with wonder 8t 


The curious appearance of the 
sea attracted all eyes, and they 
the sight. 
Then, before anyone could speak, a rift 
in the west. Driven 
before the wind, the clouds parted rapidly, 
i as if by magic- 
To complete the wonderful change. the sun 


burst from its prison of overhanging vapour 


was the view, after the 
enshrouding darkness of the storm, that no 
frame adequate expressions. 
The exclamations o astonishment were 
uttered without articulate meaning. The 
schooner was still rolling and tossing on the 
she looked limp and bedraggied. 
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loose and limp, 
he 
shrouds were already 


climbing to the crosstrees 
i rder. 


rigging in something like working © 
Louis was needed for this work, and he 


gaid : 

e Now we are out of it, and I'll leave you. 
There's plenty oi work to do. You'll have 
a chance to learn this part of a sailor's duty 


from his position and stretched 

« [ think I’ve learned a 

" he said. Then, in & 

he added : 

1 understand now the 
vice to 

this ship. 


confidential voice. 

* [ guess, uis, 
between your giving 
the football team and my sailing 
] ve had my eyes opened." 

Louis said nothing as he hurried away, 
but his smile meant much. 

(To be continued.) 
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Author of 


piographer cast 
chair with & 


NCE more alone. our 


himself into his study 
d by those who are 


gas usually emitte 
inconvenienced by the heat. He stare 
meditatively at one of his hands resting 


on the arm of the chair, and addressed it in 
a sorrowful but decisive tone. 

„Well, that’s the end of it all for me," 
he said. 
nse the finger? beat & 
the leather padding. It 
hear!“ 
his feet and went to 


see 
table and fluttered through the leaves ot & 
i ed the book i 


lexicon. He even raised t 
hauds and glanced a few pages u and 
down with quite & searching ee. But his 


next remark 
by any information the 

-« [ see it all aa clear at day.“ said Byrope" 
«+ as clear as day. It is 


that Wallace will put up 
And even if ried 
would not stop in the school for eight-and- 
forty hours after ween such rot 
auch a piece of unspeakable imbecility — 
a—such a—— 

But words were inadequate to express 
he brought the lexicon 


down upon ` 
expelled in 8 cloud all the dust that had 
collected on its pages during many terms 


confession to make at home; 
And 


I feel ced by his manner 
Gaspar who dogged me last 


into the chair and bounded 

out of it again. as though the thought of 
remaining motionless were unendurable. 

« Well, there's nothing for it now but to 
write home and tell them I'm coming." 

ion he sat himself down 

i of sta- 


such a quantity in a vain effort to express 
himself that the 
growing like a snow 
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Before he i8 completely buried beneath 
the rising heap we will leave him, an visit 
his hardly less disturbed associate, Clement 
Gaspar. This young gentleman was truly 
perplexed. Like an anchorite of the middle 
ages, with his hands linked behind him, he 
was pacing the cloisters in solitude. 
«| owe it to him." he was saying, 88 
though urging Some action against his own 
reluctance—“ I owe it to him, and delay 13 
only likely to make matters worse. I must 
go to Wallace, tell him what I think, and 
get him to take the matter in hand." 
But even this comfortable decision did 
not bring entire satisfaction. r hà 
and pinched his lower lip 
finger and thumb in & meditative way- 
„But do 1 think he was walking in his 
sleep? he gaid. “ I did until I ask 
question of him. and then that queer look he 


gave seemed to show 


know what to think." 
In desperation he gave up thinking at all. 
« After all," 
* Byrope must have been 
unconscious of what he was doing, 
what earthly reason could he have for 
scratching & gravel path about at midnight? 

So the next morning at the earliest 
opportunity Gaspar nervously on 
the Doctor’s door. 
invitation to 
Clement Gaspat had put his hand 
and would not 


he argued later, 


« [f you can spare me a moment, 5,7 
said he, I wish to speak about Byrope P 
« Ah, Byrope.” cried the Doctor, turning 
f 


in his chair. I have just sent for him myself. 
Sit down." 
Gaspar obeyed with & bewildered air. AS 
he took his seat there was another knock 
on the door and Byrope came in. O sleepless 
nights and worrying days. what 
are for pulling & poor ! 
haggard and drawn ; 
came and went in his cheeks. 88 
a forge i 
of the bellows. i 

table with anything but an athlete’s stride, 
and was commencing 8 husky apology 9 
gome sort when Dr. Wallace 


him. 


« The Rav n's Riddle,” “ Suinton’s Open Secret,” “ Kendal's. Disci] line," etc. 


« [ fancied this might have some interest 
for you. Byro he said. It is apparently 
an ancient document of very little intrinsic 
value, but 80 far as I can see is connected 
with you more I suppose 
it was the freak of some juvenile to put it 
underground." 

With that he handed him the little tin 
box. Anyone watching the two friends 
at that moment would 
agitation in Gaspar than in 
former rose slightly from his chair, 
an effort resumed his self-control and his 
seat. It certainly was embarrassing to 
find that there was reason or 
Byrope 8 nocturnal adventure, 
discovery of this fact Gaspar 
knocked under his feet. 


on Byrope 3 
his thoughts. 
by the time the d 
„I must give Gaspar my attention first. 
Come again presently if you want to see me, 
Buyrope. 
Byrope withdrew in a dream, and anyone 
following him pack to his study might well 
that he was walking in his sleep. 
ew between Clement and 
the former found it extremely 
build up à case: robbed 
of the principal e i he had intended 
to quote. But he did his 
Doctor, after praising him 
solicitude, dismissec i 
pats upon the back. Byrope's health 
should be well looked after, he said. 
But while they were discussing him 
Byrope Was very rivately 
locked in his study, he 


en, 


cing the floor up and down. 
third Or fourth turn. 
d. with & flush of 


cover. ut the next mome 


his fingers away as though 
were a live coal he had touched. 


2 


* Well, well! Of all the astonishing 
things that’s the—— Oh what, what, WHAT a 
muddle ! " 

His thoughts were too chaotic for words 
to arrange. So, thrusting his hands into 
his PE he fell to pacing the room again. 
As he did so a letter on the mantelpiece, 
evidently just prepared for post, caught 
his eye. It was the one he had written 
home with so much labour and sorrow. 
Snatching it from its place like one in a 
frenzy, he tore it into many fragments and 
hurled them into the grate. Off he went 
again, giving voice to spasmodic exclamations 
at intervals, and frowni and smiling 
by turns. The storm that had been rising 
for many months could not be calmed in 
as many minutes. 

There was presently & knock on the door, 
which he did not hear, but when the knob 
was rattled impatiently he turned the key 
to admit Gaspar. The amiable ** keeper” 
had come prepared for a tragic interview, 
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and his fears were not allayed when Byrope 
seized him by the coat-sleeve and lugged 
him to the table. 

* See that? he cried. ‘‘ Look there!” 
And he pointed at the folded copybook. 

What does it mean?" said Gaspar 
timidly. 

* It means,” almost shouted Byrope, 
** that I destroyed the wrong book." 

As he spoke he lifted the marbled cover 
and exposed a caricature portrait of himself, 
which the bewildered Gaspar recognised as 
his own handiwork. 

* But what is it? Where did you—why 
—— ?” blundered Clement, in a peevish tone 
of inquiry. ‘‘ For goodness’ sake tell me 
how the thing got into that box and then 
into the ground. 

So Byrope sat down and made & clean 
breast of the whole affair. It was exhilarat- 
ing to do so, and when the story was over 
he felt like & new man. Gaspar listened 
open-mouthed, and was silent for some 
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time after his companion had ceased to 
8 

Then he said, It was lucky, old man, 
that you popped into the Doctor's room just 
now. Another minute, and I should have 
been accusing you of sleep-walking, and 
digging up his gravel walks on the very 
spot where the precious box was found. A 
nice pretty hole I should have put my foot 
into then, shouldn't I?" 

* You would indeed," laughed Byrope, 
but you were not so near putting your 
foot into it as I was." 


"ALLS WELL 
TAA] ENDOS WELL!” 


DEATH OF A BOY'S TRUE FRIEND. 


W" are sure all * B.O.P.” readers will 

mourn with us the loss of Dr. 
Barnardo, so suddenly taken from us by 
death. We had known, and, indeed, been 
intimately associated with, him in many 
ways, almost from the day when he sheltered 
his first city arab, and know something, 
therefore, of his love for the young, and 
especially for boys. 

He was a great admirer from the first of 
the Boy's Own Paper; and our readers, 
when he was erecting “Her Majesty's 
Hospital for Waif Children " in Stepney 
Causeway, contributed the cost of the 
Gordon Ward (in 5 of the hero of 
Khartoum), some eight hundred pounds. 

When we were celebrating the completion 
of the twenty-fifth year of the B. O. P., 
and many leading public men were sending 
their congratulations, Dr. Barnardo, it may 
be remembered, wrote quite spontaneously 
to the publisher : 

18 to 26 Stepney Causeway, London, E. : 
Sept. 10, 1903. 

Dear Sm. Probably no one in England 
owes more to the “ Boy's Own Paper than 
I do. I have the greatest family of boys in the 
whole world, and how I could manage them 
without an ample and continuous supply of 
that healthy, manly, interesting, and instruc- 
tive journal, I don't really know. I feel 
myself under a profound debt of gratitude to 
my old friend, Mr. G. A. Hutchison, the 
Editor from the very inception of this Maga- 
zine, for the brilliant manner in which he has, 


with such marked ability, conducted the 
“ B.O.P.” On its attaining its 25th year 
I heartily congratulate him, and wish the 
Magazine a yet greater and wider success. 
Your fasth/ ul and grateful servant, 
THos. J. BARNARDO. 


And now he is gone from us, and we 
sorrowfully stood by his grave only a few 
weeks ago; but his memory will long re- 
main green, as that of one of the noblest 
and bravest Christian workers of the age. 

He was born in Ireland in 1845, and the 
early 'sixties found him studying medicine 
at the London Hospital, with the view to a 
medical missionary career, when the problem 
of the gutter children of the great city 
forced itself upon his attention. Before he 
had taken his professional qualification, he 
had become an enthusiastic worker on 
behalf of London's arabs of the streets. 
In 1866, with but very few friends, and 

ing only the scantiest of resources, 
e opened his first " home" in a small 
house in Stepney Causeway, now the great 
headquarters of the work amongst boys; 
while at Ilford, in Essex, there are now 
in full working order fifty-two separate 
cottage homes for girls. Here it was that 
the doctor, surrounded by troops of friends, 
celebrated last summer his sixtieth birthday. 

Some idea of the immense field of use- 
fulness covered by the lifelong exertions of 
Dr. Barnardo may be gathered from the fact 


that there are now in existence one hundred 


and forty separate homes distributed over 
Great Britain and Canada. It will almost 
be superfluous to add that the mere feeding 
and housing of his 55,000 waifs—for that is 
the total number of children befriended by 
him—was only a of Dr. Barnardo’s 
work. All are taught some trade or calli 
that may launch them upon the worl 
properly equipped for becoming self-sup- 
porting men and women. Altogether the 
allied institutions now comprise a vast 
network of homes and mission branches, 
Only think of that ! 

This world-wide work began in the 'sixties, 
when a little ragged boy came and looked 
in at Dr. Barnardo’s door with the request 
that he might stay the night. What 
would your mother say?” Ain't got no 
mother." “ But what would your father 
say? Ain't got no father. Where 
do you live?" Don't live nowhere." 
" Are there many others who don't live 
nowhere?” Eaps and 'eaps of em, 
sir. Take me to see them." Dining at 
& rich man's house & few weeks later, Dr. 
Barnardo boldly asked his hoste and fellow- 
guests to go with him and witness the sights 
which had 80 touched his own heart. bs 
were ordered, and the rich men went. One 
of the party was the good Lord Shaftes- 
bury,” only too eager to help. And after 
having proved his case, Dr. Barnardo was 
not long in getting to his life-work, which 
has progressed by leaps and bounds up till 
now. 
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The Ever-memorable Fifth. 
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CRUMP AND I IN PARIS. 
By F. H. BoLTON, 


Author of “Crump and I in Scandinacia," and several other parts of Europe. 


[* was a beautiful evening in July; we 
were apparently in for a spell of fine 
weather. I had had my tea, and was 
wondering whether I would go for a walk, 
or take train to Richmond and have a 
boat out for an hour or so. 

I did neither. 

Because, as I sat undecided, my landlady's 
small servant ushered in & gentleman. 

* Mr. Crumpet, sir.“ she said. 

And * Mr. Crumpet ” entered. 

Hello, my worthy  fdus Achates !” 
I exclaimed. “ How goes it?” 

“I didn't come here to be insulted,” 
he replied. ‘‘ Who are you calling names— 
and me so queer too? 

I stared. 

" What's up now?" I asked, making 
way for him to a comfortable seat. 

He put his hat upon the table and hi« 
stick against the chair in which he seated 
himself. 

“Oh, run down a bit," he exclaimed ; 
“but I hope to last till Saturday. It's 
only Monday now, and I'm fairly wiry.” 

I hope you'll last a day or two longer, 
Crump. Why do you fix Saturday? 

“ Well," he answered, I've been a bit 
liverish, and I'm under the doctor. He's 
dieted me. I’ve reckoned it out, and what 
with things I mustn't eat and what with 
things I shouldn't eat, there's nothing left. 
So I've got to die," he added complacently, 
“and that's all about it." 

I smiled. 

“I can't afford much of a trip this 
summer," I said. changing the subject ; 
but I was thinking of cutting across to 
Paris at the end of the week for a few 
days. I had reckoned on your going too, 
but if you've decided to die——” 

I paused. Crump looked at me and 
smiled. 

“The very thing!" he exclaimed 
joyfully. “ Why, old man, it'll be the 
saving of me if I can hang out till then! 
The doctor never said a word about French 
foods, and I shan't know what I'm eating, 
so it'll be all right. I'm on!” 

"In other words, youll go, or Paris 
in the attempt,” I said feeblv. 

And although Crump said I was old 
enough to know better he forgave me, and 
promised still to be my friend. 

On Wednesday I went round to Crump's 
place to see if he was still alive, and likely 
to keep 8o long enough to accompany me. 
From the fact that he hardly gave me time 
to get into the room before he had dealt me 
a staggering blow on the chest with the 
flat of his hand, and had laughed right 
joyously to see me fall back against the 
wall, I concluded that there was life in the 
old dog yet. 

As you don't seem to be wasting away," 
I said, when I had recovered, “ we'll discuss 
things for next Saturday 

We sat down to consider seriously which 
one of the many routes to Paris we would 
take. One was the shortest, and that 
seemed desirable when we were limited 
for time ; but then, against that, another 
was the cheapest, and, as Crump said, 
" When you hadn't any money it was as 
well not to fool it away." So we thought 
we would take that, when I suddenly 
discovered it was a night journey, although 
the same route in the daytime was the 
prettiest. 

“We oughtn't to miss the scenery," 
I said thought fully. 


CHAPTER I. 


True.“ answered Crump. so we'll take 
the Dieppe route by day, if vou like." 

Then he consulted the book ayain anid 
added casually : 

“ You can't go third-class in the daytime 
by this route; but of course you won't 
mind paying the difference for us both, if 
I give way ! " 

Whereupon we put that route aside. 

"Its the shortest seq route you want, 
you know," said Crump gently. 

“Yes; but not at the expense of my 
purse," I answered promptly, and a fourth 
choice was barred. 

Crump yawned. 

Don't let's go at all.“ he said; on which 
I suggested if he couldn't talk sense he had 
better keep silence. 

"Ill tell you what," I broke out sud- 
denly -“ I'm going third because of price, 
and by day because of spving out the 
land, and by as short a sea-route as possible 
because——" 

“ Yes, yes, I know,” said Crump sorrow- 
fully. 

So we decided to go ria Folkestone and 


Boulogne 
" How about Cook's ‘conducted’ 2” 
asked my friend, the first point being 


settled. You can get hotel. and con- 
ductor, and coach drives, and goodness 
knows what besides, for so many days, 
at so much." 

"Thats cheap!" I answered drilv; 
"take it, Crump, and my blessing with 
it. As for me, J go on my own. It’s 
quite enough worry to have to look after 
you when I'm holiday-making ; i£ I had 
to see to a whole party, and a conductor 
into the bargain, I shouldn't enjoy it a bit. 
No! Lets take Cook's tickets to Paris 
if you like; but we'll ferret things out for 
ourselves when we're once there.“ 

On Saturday morning I was at Charing 
Cross station betimes, and purchased 
third returns to Paris. I also invested in 
a shilling guide to, and map of, that city, 
with some sentences of French conversa- 
tion at the end for Crump to learn, so as 
to keep him quiet. The Folkestone train 
was to start at ten, and long before that 
time the platform was crowded. 

I conned the faces of the passengers as 
they passed the barrier. Not one of them 
belonged to Crump. I walked to and fro 
under the great clock, casting anxious 
eves about. All I could see of Crump 
was nothing. 1 passed several times 
through the Continental booking-office, but 
there were no signs of the irrepressible 
one. He was not there, unless he had 
come disguised—a thing of which he was 
quite capable, by the way ! 

It was ten minutes to ten. I was getting 
anxious, and went out into the square in 
front of the station, scanning everyone 
there, and every hansom cab that arrived. 
I had his ticket; but what use was that, if 
Crump—the one and only Crump—were 
absent ? 

It was three minutes to ten. "There was 
a bustle of last preparations upon the 
platform. I began to get flustered, and 
made one final desperate rush to the outaide 
square. A hansom drove up, Crump flung 
himself and his bag into my arms, and we 
dashed through and into the train just 
as the guard blew his whistle, a ticket 
inspector standing on the footboard as we 
steamed slowly out in his anxiety to see 
that we had paid for our seats. 


And all Crump said was. What a chap 
you are for getting in hours before time!“ 

It took me, who had done no wrong. 
all the time till we had passed New Cross 
to still my beating heart; and I don't 
believe Crump's heart was troubled at all. 
But when I had recovered my equanimity 
we started conversation upon the trip. 

“You must remember," I said gently, 
" that we are going amongst a very polite 
people. 

“Won't that be nice?" said Crump. 
" Does it give you any hints in the guide- 
book how to behave when you're asked 
out to tea? 

The other passengers smiled genially ; 
but of course I ignored his silly question, 
and continued : 

The other countries you and I have 
visited have been governed by king or 
queen, and ——" 

Crump’s eyebrows went up inquiringly. 

“Now who, for instance," he asked, 
“is the king of Switzerland?!“ 

"Oh, well, you know," 
hastily, “ Switzerland doesn't count. 
governed by the hotel landlords.” 

I knew this wasn't true, but it served 
to cover my contusion, and made an old 
gentleman who was sitting next me exclaim: 

Ear, ear! Very good, sir!” 

* Yes, he is smart occasionally," put in 
Crump, acknowledging the compliment 
on my behalf; it's going out with me 
that brightens him up." 

I called him to order, and proceeded— 

“Were now going to visit a great 
Republic, my boy—a land where all men 
are equal." 

" Equal to what ? " asked Crump, and 
the corner gentleman echoed him. 

“ Equal 


Ax. that's just it!” he said. 
to what ? " 

Well, J didn't know; I hadn't thought 
of it before. 

Oh, equal to—equal to—well. just equal 
to everybody else." 

“Very clear! " said Crump drily. “So 
that in Paris I'm as good as you any day, 
eh?" 

I said “ Yes " hastily, and fell to studying 
the scenery. 

When the train drew up on the pier 
alongside the boat at Folkestone we all 
poured out and streamed across the gang- 
ways. It was a glorious day, and there 
was no fear of a rough passage. A pile 
of camp-stools was on the deck, and it 
was a splendid Iesson in the truism that 
“the child is father to the man ” to sce 
the way the most energetic collared those 
stools. One gentleman. &  Frenchman. 
secured two, and put his bag on one and 
himself upon another. After we had 
been out some quarter of an hour Crump 
drew my attention to this. 

That's one of your courteous nation.“ 
he said. Well, we're getting near the 
land where all men are equal; so, here 
goes ! ^ 

And the unprincipled wretch actually 
walked up to the smiling Gaul and, saying 
" Pardon!" gently removed his bag from 
the camp-stool, and took the seat for his 
own use. 

But as for me, I had to stand. 

As the cliffs of England receded we saw 
on the horizon ahead a faint smudge, and 
I told Crump it was France. He said 
he'd take my word for it, as it couldn't 
very well be anything else. 


I answered 
It is 


— * 2 * 


Gradually the smudge became more 
defined, and took on something of shape. 
and then more and more of detail, until 
at last we steamed between the wooden 
jetties of Boulogne harbour, and Crump 
congratulated me. 

* You're a wonder!” he said. It 1015 
France; but fancy your guessing so soon!“ 

I ignored this rudeness as the best means 
of silencing him, and, when the boat was 
moored, passed with the crowd on to the 
Republican soil and into the Republican 
Custom-house. But neither Crump nor 
I added to the French revenue, though 
& few minutes later we had added to the 
receipts at the buffet. where we got six- 
pennyworth of coffee and rolls for a franc. 

** "Tisn't so much unlike the old country, 
after all.“ said Crump; " you pay half 
as much again as vou ought to for your 
grub at the railway-stations even here, it 
seems." 

* But it's cleaner," I said. 

And he nodded, being too full of buttered 
roll to trust to speech. 

The scenery between Boulogne and 
Paris is not by any means beautiful, as we 
usually count beauty in scenery, but it 
has its charms. It speaks, at any rate, 
like so much of the country in France, of 
the character of the people. In the yeara 
we now reckon backwards by the hundred 
a king of England and a king of France 
met upon the soil of France in royal conclave. 
To most of us that meeting is known by 
the historical phrase, "the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold." With many of us the 
knowledge stops short there. Some amongst 
us could name both kings; some, but 
fewer, could tell the reason of their meet- 
ing; but the thing that we all remember 
is the name—gotten from its spendthrift 
extravagance—" the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold." 

Bah! It is pitiful how we juggle with 
these catch phrases and tricked-out incidents 
of history, and forget all its realities, its 
importance, its lessons. It has passed, 
I hope for ever. any chance of such a meeting 
again, with its luxurious rivalry of splendour 
amongst kings; and now the voice and 
purpose of the people are felt. But France 
has still its Field of the Cloth of Gold—a 
more glorious one than that of the days of 
Bluff King Hal. 

It lay before us as we sped over the 
land—this quaint and comely coverlet of 
France—this subdividing of the land into 
small holdings. well tilled, and smiling 
with their varied crops. It is a feature 
of the country, a feature, too, of the people ; 
it speaks of a happy and thrifty pcasantry, 
who are contented in their homes. 

The train drew up at Amiens, and Crump 
put his head out of the window. 

There you go! he exclaimed, with 
his customary abruptness; "I might have 
expected it. So now we've got to be burnt 
to death, I suppose ; just to let Englishmen 
see you've got à move on you." 

I stared at my friend's broad back as 
he leant outwards, and wondered if at 
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last he had really gone mad. Some one on 
the line made a remark, and he presently 
brought his head in again. There was 
a laugh in his eve as he reached up to the 
rack for his bag, and his voic? assumed 
a touch of melodrama as he exclaimed : 

“ Sauve qui peut, the carriage is en feu!” 

Truly my friend was coming out in a new 
light; though why he should burst into 
mongrel speech I know not. The other 
passengers were English ladies, and they 
looked at Crump and asked what was the 
matter. 

„Oh, nothing much," he said, with a 
laugh. “I only wanted to frighten my 
friend. The axles got hot, and they're 
going to take this carriage off, I believe, 
30 we'll all have to get out.” 

We took up fresh positions in the train, 
and sped on again towards the capital. 
Those French trains can make quick run- 
ning ; we have no monopoly here in England 
of railway speed. I timed the one in which 
we were travelling and found that wa 
frequently exceeded sixty miles an hour. 
Crump, of course, said I was wrong, so I 
let him work it out for himself. After 
much mental wrestling he said : 

^ Why, bless me, I make it we're going 
pretty well a hundred miles an hour. No 
wonder the axle got heated ! " 

* Crump,” I said solemnly, “ vou ought 
to have been an American journalist." 

" Well, aren't we, then ? There they go, 
flashing by about every thirty-five seconds. 
What do you make of that? 

I followed his excited gaze, and smiled 
in a superior sort of way. 

“ So they do, dear boy," I said gently, 
* but we're in France now, remember.“ 

He stared, and asked me to tell him 
something he didn't know. So I did. 

“They're not mile-posts flitting by, 
Crump, they're <[ilometre-posts, and a 
kilometre is only — —" 

“ Oh, dry up!” said Crump, with quits 
unnecessary rudeness. 

As if, however, to make up for th» 
splendid travelling. the train slacked up 
as we neared Paris and grew fidgety. We 
passed between the great gap in the walls 
which encircle the city, and it stopped 
dead as though it declined to go any farther. 
Trains rushed past us outward bound; 
others overtook and passed us bound 
inwards; but for some half-hour or so wo 
moved very slowly, a few paces at a time, 
and stopped frequently. And this gave 
us plenty of time to notice how curious 
the railway approach to the city appeared, 
for grass grew in the six-foot way betweon 
the lines, as though it had not been used 
for years, yet the traffic was great. To 
our eyes the thing was strange: a grass- 
grown permanent way, bearing countless 
trains daily. 

Shortly after 0.30 we drew up at the 
terminus, and made our way out past the 
barrier ; and here Crump nearly got himself 
into trouble, as usual. 

All because an officer at the barrier, as we 
were &bout to give up our tickets, said : 
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" Cigares ou wisky?” And the silly 
fellow answered : 

"Eh? Oh, very decent of you, I'm 
sure ; but I won't take any, all the same, 
thanks." 

The officer stared in polite French. 

" Crump,” I said sternly, don't make an 
ais of yourself at the start. He wants to 
know whether we've got any whiskey or 
cigars, not whether we wan! any." 

And turning to the officer, who was 
getting fidgety—as was the crowd behind 
us also—I set the good man’s mind at rest, 
and we were allowed to pass. 

“ Well, Tm bothered," said my friend, a; 
we issued through the booking-hall into th^ 
square in front of the station. And in 
this free and liberty-loving land, how many 
times do you have to pass the Custom;, 
maylIask?" 

I told him only once, and not then if he 
didn't behave himself. I further informed 
him that what we had just encountered was 
not a Customs officer, but an official for 
collecting the *“ octroi” rate. It was a 
simple, old-world fashion of getting a local 
taxation on things brought into the citi^: 
and towns. 

“ I see," he remarked ; ** every where's as 
good as every where else, and you've got to 
learn you can't step in without paying.“ 

I let it go at that, although I might have 
told him that the “ octroi " is not confined 
to Republican France, and even existed at 
one time in England. 

Down the long, straight, busy streets and 
boulevards, with their varied shops and 
cafés and handsome buildings, we made our 
curious, staring way, until, after an occa- 
sional hint from Crump that he expected I 
liad managed to get him lost, we arrived at 
the hotel for which I had been making, not 
far from the Rue St.-Honoré. 

We entered the portico, and I asked the 
lady in the parlour-like office, in my Sunday- 
best French, if we could have a room for a 
few nights. 

I spoke that sentence as to the manner 
born. I had practised it to myself at 
intervals on the way from the station, when- 
ever I could keep Crump from distractiny 
my attention. 

The good lady heard me to the bitter end. 
Then she said : 

" Sairtainly ; I shall be very pleased.“ 
and I asked Crump what he was laughing at. 

"Oh, nothing," he answered airily ; 
‘but,’ with a bow, Madame detects an 
Englishman's French.“ 

Madame smiled pleasantly. 

* We haf so many English visitors,“ she 
said, as if she required an excuse for spotting 
my nationality. “And haf you Cook's 
coupons, may I ask? 

I answered that we were travelling on 
our own initiative, without the aid of the 
tourist agent' hotel coupons. We were 
mere raw travellers, so to speak—quite un- 
Cook-ed, in fact. 

Whereupon Crump gave me a pinch that 
called for fortitude. 

(To be continued.) 


FOOTBALL—RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT. 


I: the cloud which seems to have hung 

over English football of the Rugby per- 
suasion since the new century opened 
likely to be dispelled in the near future ? 
That is the question of perhaps the most 
interest on the football horizon just at the 
moment. 


By C. W. ALCOck. 


Unhappily, the gloomy experiences of last 
winter do not give any sign of the silver 
lining. The consistent failure of the English 
Rugby teams in 1904-5 was quite one of the 
most depressing memories of a generally 
eventful season. The English players were 
hopelessly out of it in the International 


competition. Scotland was, it is true, in 
only a slightly better position, but that, 
after all, can afford little or no consolation 
to those who were responsible for the players 
England put into the field. The fact re- 
mains, that the International honours were 
monopolised by Wales, who were easily and 
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deservedly first, with Ireland a fairly good 
second. Scotland, too, retains possession 
of the Calcutta Cup, the guerdon of the 
annual tourney between the two countries, 
by its last defeat of England. That 
England should have been beaten all along 
the line is, of course, a matter for regret. 
Still, reverses should stimulate, as they 
cannot fail to stimulate, the English autho- 
rities, and Fortune, one can only hope, will 
bestow some of the smiles she has just 
lately showered elsewhere on the English 
players another season. 

Into the causes which may fairly be con- 
sidered accountable for the recent short- 
comings of English teams in comparison 
with those of the other nationalities, it 
would be idle to inquire here. Football 
is a strenuous sport, requiring for the 
time considerable personal sacrifices in re- 
spect of time, as well as of physical care. 
With clubs, and players too, distributed 
over such a wide area, it is beyond a 
doubt a far from easy task for the Selection 
Committee to secure a side which makes 
naturally for cohesion and combination, 
as Wales, or indeed Scotland and Ireland, 
can. On the other hand, what is worth 
doing at all is worthy of being done well, 
and. everyone who wears an Intemational 
jersey accepts a responsibility which carries 
with it the obligation to get himself into 
the best possible physical condition in the 
interests of his country. Whether the choice 
of the English teams in the last season or 
two has been wise or not may be arguable. 
No one, however, can question the fitness of 
those in whom the choice was vested, and, 
as their authority is beyond dispute, we may 
fairly hope that better success will attend 
their efforts next year. 

The good luck English Rugby Unionists 
lacked in 1904-5 was conspicuous in 
the favours showered on the English repre- 
sentatives at the other game. Under 
Association rules England, as in 1903-4, 
certainly came out on top in the Inter- 
national series. But there was not the 
ascendency of the previous season—far from 
it The result of the opening match with 
Ireland, where the Irishmen had perhaps 
as much of the play as their opponents, 
suggested a weakness in the front line which 
was distinctly noticeable throughout. In 
the match with Scotland at the Crystal 
Palace, the run of the game was rather in 
favour of the Scotchmen.  All.round the 
play was rather below the average, and the 
game as a whole was disappointing. In 
the result luck befriended the Englishmen, 
who were able to pull through by the one 
goal of the match. 

On the form of last winter neither Eng- 
land nor Scotland was quite at its best. 
As a consequence, the International compe- 
tition was more interesting as a whole, and 
it is particularly gratifying to see Wales 
and Ireland steadily gaining in strength. 
Tbe Welsh team in particular are likely 
to have pleasant recollections of last season. 
For thirty years they had been unsuccess- 
fully trying to get over Scotland, so that 
their victory at Wrexham last March will 
compensate them for years of uphill work. 
Though Ireland's draw with England at 
Middlesbrough was ite best performance, 
there is no doubt about the recent improve- 
ment in the quality of Irish football, which 
will be quite able to hold its own with the 
best very shortly. The fact that Ireland 
has already several players of its own taking 
a prominent part in English football with 
League clubs is & significant proof of the 
rapid development of the game in the “ dis- 
tressful" country during the last few years. 

If University football—that is, of course, 
the football at the two English Universities 
—has not generally been quite up to the best 
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Standard latterly, the matches in 1904-5 
under both codes gave rire to more than 
ordinary interest. The Rugby and Inter- 
University contest, the more popular with the 
man in the street, fully reali: the expecta- 
tions based on the very even records of the 
two sides in their trial games. — As it was, 
the play on the whole was distinctly above 
the average, and Cambridge were able to 
gain a well-deserved victory by three 
goals to two or fifteen points to ten. For 
the Inter-University match under Associa- 
tion rules, the early matches seemed to 
suggest a good thing for Cambridge. The 
inclusion of that brilliant player W. H. B. 
Evans in the side just previous to the game, 
however, gave the Oxford forwards a very 
material accession of strength, as well as the 
magnetic influence so necessary to impart to 
the attack the spirit conducive to real ex- 
cellence of combination. In any case, the 
Oxford forwards played a distinctly good 
game, and Cambridge had in the end, after 
making a good fight, to go down by the odd 
goal, one got by Evans twenty minutes from 
the finish. 


The late Dr. Barnardo. 


Leagues and Cups have no attraction 
for the Rugby Football Union, at least for the 
ruling powers, so that a retrospect of Rugby 
football may fairly be completed with a 
reference to the principal features of the 
County Championship. The success of 
Middlesex over Kent, which was something 
of a surprise, enabled the former, as the 
winners of the South-Eastern Group, to take 
on Devon, the champions of the South- West, 
to determine which should meet Durham, the 
Cock of the North, in the last bout for the 
championship. The consistently good form 
shown by the Middlesex team, and particu- 
larly the result of their game with Devon. oer - 
tainly justified the hopes of the Metropolitan 
following that the championship would 
once again come South. How far the 
question of the ground influenced the result 


of course must be a mere matter of opinion. 


There was certainly little to choose be- 
tween the two fifteens as the game went, 
&nd the fact of playing West Hartlepool 
may perhaps have just turned the scale. 
On the other hand, Durham had a good 
solid hard-working side, and it is only just 


to them to place on record that they won. 
the game fair and square on their merita, 

At the Association game it looked to 
the very last as if Newcastle United was 
going to achieve the distinction, which as 
yet has fallen to only two clubs, of secur- 
ing both the Football Association Cup and 
the premiership of the League. Aston 
Villa, however, settled their chances for the 
former at the finish at the Crystal Palace, 
and the final, true to ita traditions, went 
all in favour of the more experienced side. 

In the League they were more fortunate 
in coming out first after a close fight, with 
Everton only one and Manchester City but 
two points behind. Still, considering that 
the United only got into the firat division of 
the League seven winters ago, their success 
is the more meritorious. In the Second 
Division the first three clubs, Liverpool, 
Bolton Wanderers, and Manchester United, 
were a long way ahead of Bristol City, who 
managed to get fourth place, and the firat 
pair thoroughly deserved their promotion 
to the first rank. 

A welcome feature of the Southern League 
competition was the complete success of 
a new side, and one to whom champion- 
ship honours had previously been unknown. 
In the case of the Bristol Rovers, to», 
public form was thoroughly vindicated. 
A well-balanced side, without, perhaps, any 
bright particular star, but with everyone 
working hard and unselfishly to the bitte: 
end, they were a model of quiet and efective 
combination, and it was indeed a treat to s22 
& team of thorough tryers so successful. 

Here, though, perhaps a little out of place, 
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I may halt for a moment or two for a brief 
reference to the Amateur Cup Competition. 
Since the old Malvernians gave Bishop 
Auckland such a severe drubbing in 1902 
ill luck has followed the South. The 
following season, after a drawn game, 
Oxford City went down before Stockton, 
and again twelve months later Ealing, 
who all the best of the play with Sheffield 
Club, lost solely by the latter's superiority 
in shooting. This year Clapton was expected 
to recover the honours for Metropolitan 
football. But in West Hartlepool, though 
the latter had to come to London, they found 
more than their match, and once more the 
Cup, which has found ita way on so many 
occasions to Durham, returned to the far 
North. Another welcome redistribution of 
seata is to be recorded in the success of Berks 
and Bucks in the South-Eastern Counties 
Championship under Association rules. 
Generally, indeed, the trend of the League 
and Cup Competitions was to bring a new 
set of champions to the front, which must 
make for an increase of interest in the gam». 


So much for retrospsct. A prospective 
glance at football has at least the advan- 
tage that one can conscientiously indulge 
in a little mild optimism. To be a good 
sportsman presupposes an optimistic vein, 
which is happily fully warranted in the 

ossibilities of football just at the moment. 

nder both codes the outlook for the season, 
which has in the case of Association players 
already well advanced, is distinctly hopeful. 
The visit of the New Zealand team should 
give a new interest to the Rugby Union 
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game all over the country. Whether the 
Colonials will all round bo a match for the 
best of our British teams remains to b: 
seen. That they will give the majority of 
them a hard fight is certain, and in any 
case the fraternisation of the playera of Great 
and Greater Britain must do immense good. 

Nearer home the Association gam? is ex- 
tending its influence everywhere. In most 
parts of Europ», West and South, as well a; 
East and North, the Football Association gam? 
has already taken root, with a yearly improve. 
ment in the quality of football as the natural 
consequence. The time indeed has passed 
for foreign teams to b» lightly thought of 
by English touring clubs, and it would b» 
for the best interests of the game if the 
Football Association were to change its 85 
far insular policy for a broader and more 
compreh»nsive recognition of the position 
it ought to hold in international councils. 
Within the last few yeara a Europ2an Foat- 
ball Federation, embracing most of the 
nationalities where football is played, has 
been successfully launched, and the hearty 
co-operation of the Football Association, as I 
know well, is all that is necessary to a33ure 
its success. That the Association game haa 
still a wide field to cover, is shown by the 
fact that an English team is, at the time of 
writing, taki 5 first trip to the 
United Sataa ere there is already a good 
football following) and Canada. In various 
parts of the Dominion Association rules have 
made considerable headway, and the visit 
of the Pilgrims this autumn should give 
the game a great and general stimulus. 


HOT-AIR ENGINES AND HOW TO BUILD ONE. 


By H. F. Hospen, 


Author of “ The Boy's Own Steam Launch," * The Boy's Own Motor Car," etc. etc. 


1 fly-wheel (fig. 8) is to be 9 in. in 
diameter, and has six spokes, the rim 
should be 1 in. deep and £j in. wide, and in 
making the wood pattern round off the 
spokes in & nice curve where they join 
the rim and hub, as at a, B. This will tend 
to prevent cracks forming in the casting, as 
they are likely to do if the angles are left 
acute. 

Turn the rim and bore out the centre hole, 
a tight fit on shaft, and file a keyway or 
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slot, and a flat being also filed on the shaft 
drive in a key to hold it firmly, as at c. 

The cylinder will now have to be made, 
but, unlike most other engines, a casting is 
not ais 1 as it may be easily made from 
a couple of pieces of brass tube in the follow- 
ing way. 

Take a piece of the best quality, thin, 
solid-drawn brass tube 1}? in. diameter by 
4% in. long, put it in the lathe and turn the 
ends true, and smooth the inside nicely 
with the finest emery-cloth. 

Then cut another piece 2} in. long, but of 


PART 1.—(continued) 


sufficiently less diameter to allow it to slide 
easily inside the other, but without any 
slack or looseness; if too tight a slight 
shaving should be skimmed off it in the 
lathe, and then smoothed down with emery- 
cloth until it is a true fit, working one inside 
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the other with a little oil to obtain the 
desired result. 

This forms the piston, and you will not 
require any packing or rings to keep it tight 
if carefully fitted at first. The result of 
this methed of building is that there is so 
little friction to overcome that you obtain 


a much greater power from the engine 
accordingly. 

Next turn a disc of sheet brass, j in. 
thick, to fit the inside of piston, as at A 
(fig. 9); drill a central hole and screw in a 
piece of - in. steel rod; this is also held 
centrally in position at B by a strip of brass 
fitting inside the piston. 

The head, c, of brass, is screwed to the 
rod, and a }-in. hole is drilled through, as 
at D, to take the pin, c, of crank (fig. 7), on 
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which it should work freely, and from the 
centre of this hole to the top of the piston is 
to be 43 in. The disc a, the rod co strip B, 
have now to be soldered in place, and for 
this purpose use “ silver solder," as it makes 
& much stronger joint than the ordinary 
tinman's solder and stands the heat better. 
It can be obtained at any metal ware- 
house, and is usually sold by the ounce in 
very thin sheeta. 
To use it, take a piece of lump borax and 
ind a little on a stone or plate with a few 
ps of water; then take the paste thus 
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formed on a brush and paint it over the 
joint you require soldered, then cut off some 
tiny pieces of solder with a pair of snips ” 
and place them along the seam. Have your 
blowpipe ready, and apply the flame very 
gently at first to avoid disturbing the solder, 
then put on a little more of the flux and 
raise the heat, and the solder will presently 
run into the joint like water; the flame 
should be immediately withdrawn and the 
seam set to cool, when it can be cleaned off 
neatly with a file. 

The cylinder requires a top end. or cover. 
fitted to it, by which it is supported (fig. 10). 
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A disc, 1 in. thick. n, is turned to fit the 
cylinder, and has a raised portion, A, soldered 
on or cut out from thc solid, through which 
a l-in. hole, p, is drilled from end to end; 
this allows the cylinder to oscillate on a pin 
fitted to it. Countersink the ends of this 
hole and then drill a à-in. hole at E, for 
lubrication, tap it and fit in a small iiis 
screw, F, having a thin leather washer 
under it, o, to keep it airtight. 

The hole, c, is drilled right through the 
cover, ; in. in diameter, and enlarged at the 
lower portion to } in., and the upper part is 
tap to take a $-in. brass elbow tube, as 
shown in section at A (fig. 11). 

The ends of hole p being countersunk as 
at B, c, form a bearing to work on the coned 
portion of a steel supporting-pin (fig. 12). 

This should be turned up carefully to the 
dimensions given, making it 1 in. diameter, 
and the screwed portion, 4, is supplied with 
a nut, B, by which it is securely fastened to 
the main standard in hole B (fig. 4). 

The coned collar, c, forms a shoulder to 
screw up against, and serves to keep all at 
right-angles with the frame, the rest of the 
pin for 1$ in. is turned off smooth, and the 
loose collar, D, has a coned end and is pro- 
vided with a set screw, E, by which it is 
fixed in position. 

When this is all nicely finished off, solder 
the cylinder head in place and fix the pin to 
the standard and hang the cylinder on it, 
and then adjust it to swing easily by the 
loose collar, p, and fasten it by the set 
screw. 

Let us now turn our attention to the 
construction of the hot-air chamber, which 


in this engine takes the place of a boiler. 
This can be made of sheet steel about 3. in. 
thick, and, as this has to stand a great 
amount of heat, all the seams must be brazed 
together, soft solder being of no use for this 
purpose, and silver solder, although it might 
stand the heat and not let the seams come 
apart, is more adapted to small joints ; so 
braze this up with brass spelter. 

Brazing is as simple an operation as 
silver soldering, using borax and water as 
a flux, and granulated brass, or '* spelter,” as 
it is termed, as the solder. 


To do the job properly, first file the edges 
and surfaces to be joined quite smooth and 
free from rust, and also see there is no grease 
on the work ; damp some of the borax with 
water, and, after fastening the edges of work 


to be joined tightly in place with iron 
binding-wire, p some of the borax on the 
seam and apply a gas blowpipe, or put on a 
clear forge fire free from smoke ; the borax 
will awell up and afterwards melt; in the 
meanwhile have ready some spelter mixed 
with borax, and with a small iron spoon 
place some on the joint and blow up the fire 
until the spelter runs and flows into the 
seam ; then at once remove the article from 
the fire and clean up the joint with a file 
and finish with emery-cloth. 

A little practice will enable you to braze 
neatly if you fit the seam closely before 
commencing and then bind firmly so that 
there is not the slightest chance of the work 
shifting during the operation. The spelter 
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FIG. 14. 


will run like water into the finest crack, so 
do not be afraid of bringing the edges of the 
seam close together. 

In making the hot-air chamber, the first 
thing required is a cylinder of sheet steel 
33 in. outside diameter by 74 in. long. Bend 


it to shape round a wooden roller and let 
it overlap half an inch and dovetail the 
edges together, as shown in fig. 13, then 
bind it in several places with wire, remove 
the wood roller and braze up. Next form a 
bottom to it, as at B. like an inverted cup; 
let it be 1} in. deep by 2 in. aeross the top; 
it is easily formed in two pieces. <A 
shallow saucer, c, is first hammered up and 
then joined to the side portion, D, by a few 
rivets to hold it in place while brazing. 

The correct shape for the sides should be 
first cut out of paper forming a pattern 
from which to mark off the steel. 


o 
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To obtain the right form extend the sides 
of B, as shown by dotted lines, until they 
meet at E, then from E as a centre strike 
the curves shown dotted, and, remember- 
ing that 31 times the diameter equals the 
circumference, mark off that amount and, 
allowing for half an inch overlap at seam, 
you will obtain the exact shape required in 
the steel plate. 

After the crown and sides are brazed 
together put in the cylinder and fix in 
pe with a few small rivets along the 

ttom edge, and then braze it in all round 
the seam and over all rivet heads to kcep 
airtight. 

Next turn two rings of sheet brass 1 in. 
thick and 5 in. diameter, with the opening 
3] in. diameter (fig. 14); place them over 
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the cylinder and braze one level with the 
top edge, A, and the other, B, 1j in. below 
it; these may be fastened on with ordinary 
solder if you prefer, as the temperature 
never rises high near these; but, before 
fixing, drill a 4-in. hole in 4, as at c, and one 
in B in position p. and solder in a short 
piece of J-in. brass tube in each, a, E. 

A strip of thin sheet brass 1j in. wide is 
next soldered right round both rings, as at: E, 
forming a space, F, which is intended to hold 
water; so take care you get a tight joint 
everywhere. 
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A disc of brass, 3 in. thick, is now turned 
42 in. in diameter (fig. 15). 

Drill a jin. hole, a, in the centre and 
another $ in. diameter at B; and also drill 
eight holes at an equal distance apart near the 
edge, c, c. This forms the top cover, and 
it is fastened to the upper ring, a (fig. 14), 
by flat or cheese-headed screws placed in 
the holes c, c. Take care when drilling 
the holes in top plate for these screws that 
the cover is quite central, then, with a fine 
steel needle, mark the position of each screw 
on to the top ring through the holes, c, c, 
centre-punch and drill them, and tap them 
to fit the screws, also tap the hole B, and 
screw in a brass elbow, b. which should be 
soldered round for the sake of firmness and 
to keep it absolutely airtight. 

A stuffing box, shown full size at fig. 16, 
is also soldered on exactly over the central 
hole, as at F. 

Let it be of oval section, as in top view of 
gland, 4 ; drill a central hole through it and 
the body, B, c. The space D is for some 
well-greased asbestos yarn, which can be 
compressed round the rod by screwing down 
the two screws, E, E, sufficiently to keep all 
airtight. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


(Twenty-SevenTH ANNUAL SERIES.) 
(Continued from pag: 15.) 


Music Competition. 


0^ page 480 of our last volume we published some 

stirring verses by Helen Marion Burnside. entitled 
“st. George for Merry Englaud," and offered a prize 
of Two Guineas for the best musical setting of the 
words, 

The prize has been won by LEWIS MENNICH (44 
Montpelier Road, Brizhton) ; but WILLIAM. A. HALL 
(1 Baronet Road, Tottenham, Middlesex) runs him so 
hard that we have been induced to award the latter a 
consolation prize of One Guinea, Quite a large number 
of readers took part in this competition. 


CERTIFICATES. 
[.Vames stand in order of imerit.] 

Frederick Morrison, 89 Eversle; Street, Princes Park, 
Liverpool; George Ellum, Eastehureh, Sheerners ; 
R. M. Kearns, 78 Barrow Road, Streatham Common, 
w.: Noman Mable, The Laurels, East Acton, W.; 
Richard J. Hattam, jun., 10 Holly Hedge Terrace, 
College Park, Lewisham, S. E.: Howard William Smith, 
14 Genotin Terrace, Enfleld Town, Middlesex: Frede- 
rick Hubert Harvey, 41 Hugh Street, Belgrave Roud, 
S. W.: Frank M. Snook, 94 Robertson Road, Eastville, 
Bristol: H. Curtis Millard, 5 Beaumont Road, Hornsey 
Rise, N.: Arthur Godfrey, 91 Buckley Street, Barnsley, 
Yorks: S. W. Underwood, 11 Stanley Road, Gloucester: 
William Carey Hood, Hope House, South Park, Lincoln ; 
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F. Glynn Ellis, 442 Ridout Street, London, Ontario, 
Canada; E. S. Johnson, Homes for the Blind, Ful- 
wood, Preston; Padrinc MacPhunn, c/o Mrs. Waddel, 
7 Murrayfield Avenue, Edinburgh; Sijil Abdul-Ali, 
3 New Quebec Street, Portman Square, W.: Charles W. 
Davey, 32 Marlborough Street, Londonderry, Ireland : 
R. F. C. Horne, 6 Fairpark Road, Magdalen Road, 
Exeter: Harry Stafford, 1 Junction Road, Ayl-liam 
Road, Norwich ; Rupert Hugh Lunn, 127 Mill Bank 
Street, Southampton; Ernest A. Duffell, 73 St. Asaph 
Road, Brockley, S. K.: Jack L. Russell. Broad Oak, 
Chiddingley, Sussex ; Joseph W. Parker, jun., 2 South 
Amberley Street, Sunderland ; Helen W. Milne, The 
Munse, Gourock, Scotland: Harold Arthur Moore, 123 
Godwin Road, Forest Gate, E.; J. Jameson, 1 Gloucester 
Villas, Whytecliffe Road, Purley, Surrey : Alice M. 
Cowan, 6 Salisbury Road, Edinburgh: Maggie Armour, 
19 Sutherland Road, West Ealing: Edward W. Pope, 
School House, Sampford Brett, near Taunton; Richard 
M. Beech, 181 Clarence Road, Clapton, X. h. 


Descriptive Competitions : 
** The Lion Hunter." 


Prize—10s. 6d. 
W. C. STEVENS (age 21), 52 Brookville Road, Falham, 
S. W. 


CERTIFICATES. 
[Names stand in order of merit.) 


Kathleen M. Furness, 25 Linden Mansions, Highgate, 
J.: Tan Grant, U. F. Manse, Botriphnie. Keith, N. B.: 
Digby Gordon Harris, Oak Cottage. Naini Tal, Kumaon, 
India; Robert H. Cochrane, 17 Highfield Road, Rathgar, 
co. Dublin; Ernest Charles Clarke, 12 Wheatley Street, 
Coveutry; John Wilson Kennedy, 31  Viewmount 
Drive, Gilshochill, Glasgow: Benjamin A. Smellie, e/o 
J. Smellie, E«4., Sitabaldi, Nagpur, C. P., India: Frel. 
Bartlett, Market Square, Stow-on-the-Wold. Glos. ; 
Frelerick Webb, Postal staff, Preston ; Jessie Andrew, 
13 Maxfield Road, Eccles, Lanes.; J. Kröner, 22 North 
Street, Wellington, New Zealand : Gordon Plater, 
34 Leigh Road, Westcliff-on-Sea; Albert Gale, Hather- 
den, Andover, Hants: Fred Hill, 81 Mansfield Strect, 
Kingaland Road, London, XJ k.: George F. Brodie, 
9 West Princes Street, Glasgow ; Cyril B. S. Ruddock, 
23 Palace Road, Streatham Hill, London, S. W.: Thomas 
Bones, jun., 46 High Street, Cheshunt, Herts: Violet 
Bettison, Glentworth Vicarage, Lincoln; Ernest Graham 
Porter, 10 Guildford Road, Wincheap, Canterbury: 
Duncan Alex. McVean. 28 Stewartville Street, Partick, 
Glasgow : Joseph Riddle Smith. North Middleton, Mor- 
peth; Allan J. S. Macdonald, 12 Abernethy Road, Lee, 
N. E.: Leonard J. Hibbert, 10 Minerva Road, Kingston- 
on-Thames: Andrew Smith, The Manse, Cranshaws, 
Duns, Berwickshire, N.B.; Wilfrid T. Watts, Eastfield 
House, Wollaston, near Wellingboro' ; Alfrel H. 
Hatchett, St. Mary's Lodge, Brunswick Street, Hackney 
Hoad, N.E.: Ernest Edward Sutton, Castle Howard 
Ganlens, Welburn, York; W. Douglass James, Ingle- 
dene, Plymouth. 


„ Unappreciated Humour." 


Príze—10s. 64. 


Fnkp BARTLETT (age 18), Market Square, Stow-on- 
the-Woid, Glos. 


CERTIFICATES, 
C.Vames stand in order of merit.) 


Kathleen M. Furne:s, 25 Linden Mansions, Highgate, 
N.: W. C. Stevens, 52 Brookville Road, Fulham, S. W: 
Ian Grant, U. F. Manse, Botriphuie, Keith, N. B.;: 
Robert H. Cochrane, 17 Hightield Road, Rathgar. co. 
Dublin; Archibald J. Allan Wilson, 126 Sydenham 
Road x., Croydon, Surrey: Thomas Bones, jun., 46 High 
Street, Cheshunt, Herts; Hilda F. Moore, School House, 
West Dean, Chichester; James McDonald, 27 Charles 
Street, New Shildon R.S.O., co. Durham: A. J. 8. 
Macdonald, 12 Abernethy Road, Lee, xE.; Jessie 
Andrew, 18 Mayfield Road, Eccles, Lancashire ; Heten 
L. Foster. 6 Disraeli Road, Ealing, London, W.: John 
Wilson Kennedy, 31 Viewmount Drive, Gilshochill, 
Glasgow : Fred Hill, 84 Mansfield Street. Kingsland 
Road, London, N.E.; Wilf. T. Watts, Eastfield House, 
Wollaston, near Wellingboro’; Violet — Bettieon, 
Glentworth Vicarage. Lincoln: Ernest C. Clarke, 
12 Wheatley Street, Coventry; Walter Knowlman, 
10 Surrey Street, Croydon, Surrey : Cyril B.S. Ruddock, 
23 Palace Road, Streatham Hill, London, S. W.: Joseph 
Herbert Finney, 165 Uttoxeter Rond, Longton, Stafford- 
shire; Thomas B. Milburn, Hutton Rudby, Yorkshire ; 
John P. Emerson, 28 Bartlett Street, Darlington, co. 
Durham: Randal Rose, Guelph, Ontario, Canada; 
Leonard Arthur Pavey, 10 Edith Road, Plashet Grove, 
East Ham, k.; Herbert Denby, 18 Bromley Road. Nab 
Wood, Shipley, Yorks; Albert Gale, Hatherden, Andover, 
Hants: Leonard J. Hibbert, 10 Minerva Koad, Kingston- 
on-Thames; Gordon Plater, 34 Leigh Road, Westcliff- 
on-Sea; Duncan Alexander McVean, 28 Stewartville 
Street, Partick, Glasgow; William Henry Kneen, 
Croit-e-Caley, Colly, Isle of Man: William Dowell, 
27 Myddleton Street, Carlisle; J. Strathearn McNab, 
St. David's Manse, Kirkintilloch; Alec Riley, Ros- 
thwaite, Stafford Road, Eccles, near Manchester: 
Charles William Isherwood, 12 Ellesmere Street, Moz; 
Side, Manchester; Charles Sidney Holder, Station 
House, Oxted, Surrey: John Albert Catt, Potts Farm, 
Tenterden, Ashford, Kent. 


T9 
OUR NOTE BOOK. 


MINIATURE MODELS. 


Much skill and perseverance have been displayed by 
the ingenious in all ages in the making of miniature 
malels. Cioero, according to Pliny’s report, saw the 
whole * Iliad " of Homer written so small that it could 
be contained in a nutshell, In 1764 Mr. Arnold, a 
watchmaker in London, made and presented to 
George III. a repeating-watch se? in a ring. It con- 
tained 120 parts, and weighed no more than 5 dwt. 
7 gr. In 1745 a watchmaker in the Strand, namel 
Boverick, showed many curiosities, one of which wax 
the furniture of a dining-room, with two persons 
seated at dinner, and a footman in waiting, the wno'e 
being enclosed in a cherry-stone; also a landan in 
ivory, with four persons inside, two postillions. n driver, 
and six horses, the whole mounted and habited and 
drawn by a flea. In the “ Mechanics’ Magazine" for 
1845 mention is made of a high-pressure steum-engiue 
—also the work of a watchmaker who occupied a 
stand in the Polytechnic Institution. It was so small 
that it stood upon a fourpenny-piece, with ground to 
spare. Each part was made to scale, the whole occupy- 
ing so small a space that, with the exception of the fiy- 
wheel, it could be covered with a thimble. When we 
were at school we used to construct and carve what 
were considered creditable models with, aud on, cherry- 


stones, 


POSTAGE-STAMP COLLECTING. 


, Messrs, CAPE & Co., wholesale and retail stamp 
importers and dealers of Bristol, send us their new 
price list of postage-stamps, stamp-albums, stamp- 
mounts, etc. It is just the little price catalogue and 
guide that many of our readers, and especially vhe 
beginners at collecting, may be glad of, aud it can be 
obtained free, we believe, on application. When 
writing, a stamp shouid, of course, be enclosed to cover 


postage. 
= 


WORDS OF CHEER FROM 
RUATANGATA. 


WRITING from Ruatangata, Mr. G. C. Hodges states: 
* have known the B. O. P.“ from its birth (I was at 
Reading School at the time), and though old age is 
creeping on it, it has lost none of the vigour of its 
youth, and still remains at the top of the tree as the 
best boy's paper. My eldest boy has it sent to him by 
an aunt at home, and both my wife and self enioy 
reading it as much as he does.“ 


hd 


THE FAITHFUL DOG. 


By the side of a man named Bacon, who was killed 
upon the District Railway near South Ealing. was 
found his dog, a collie. At first the animal would not 


Eventually, wheu the 
remains were removed, the dog jumped on tbe ambu- 
lance, and remained by its dead master's side in the 
mortuary for two days. 


let anyone touch the body. 


y po 


NOTICE ro CoNTRIBUTORS.—Ali manuscripts intended 
Jor the Boy's OWN PAPER should be addresscd to the 
Editor, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C., and must have the 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, 
and in ang accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE MS. 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted ín (oo great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in anv way 
responstile for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though erery care is taken. The number of MSS. sent to 
the Office is so great that a constderalle time must neces- 
sarily elapse b-fore their turn for consideration arrítes. 
Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
Qf the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
comveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Religious 
Tract Society, with liber ty for them, at their discretion, 
to publish such works separately. Re: ublication by 


authors on their own account must alunys be the 


subject of special arrangement before submitting thetr 
MSS. ; and whenever ang special vulue is put wpona 
MS. by the author this fact must b» clearly stated when 
sending in, or it cannot afterwards be recognised. 


To CoRRESrONDENTS.— Replies lo correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no ercep- 
tion—the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
no / wit standing. 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are givn 
ín these columns in due con re. 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor, . G. In, 
4 Bouverie Street, B.C. Letter: sent to private 
addresses of members of the staff are not answered, 


C. B. S. (Shetiand).— Your letter is a very sensible one, 
and it is to be regretted that you fell so easy a pre 
to bad habits at school. It is good of you to thin 
of your brother of eleven and to make up your mind 
to warn bim in time. Certainly tell your father all 
you have bold us. ‘ihe weakness of the eyes and 
indigestion have be:n caused by your folly and will 
no doubt go away soon, if, having now taken ho!d of 
the plough, you do not look back. 


VARICOSE VEINS (H. F. A.).—Yes, certainly see a 
doctor, and don't believe in the advertising quacks 
who pretend to cure varicocele. 

CycLE-RACING (E. H. C.).—You cannot enter in your 
present form. If the voice is weak so must the 
whole body be. Take moderate exercise and a course 
of phosferine. 


OLD READER.—You'll be all right. Only nervousness. 


DELICATE (I. M.).—Be examined by your own doctor. 
Anyhow, take the tub again. 


STITCH IN THE Sipe (H. 8.).—Yes, walk, but not 
quickly, till you are stronger. 


SUPERFLUOUS Hairs (Ethel). —There are depilatories, 
but they are all somewhat unsafe. They may be 
removed by electricity ; but tbe process is expensive. 


WRARING A BELT (Irish Boy).—If you have good 
breadth of hips, a belt is better than suspenders. 


PRysicaL EXERCISES INDOORS (P. C. and others).— 
We don't know what sort you mean. This physical- 
culture fad is overdone, and quacks are making a 
good living out of it. Take cycling, swimming, or 
walking exercise out of doors. 


RasBsits (C. D. W. S. - They seldom drink, if in 
bealth but water is recommended. The juiciness of 
the food takes tbe place of water. 


Axxiocs (S. A.), —* A Fret Saw and How to Make It” 
was in our seventeenth volume. 


— . — P— 


RESPONDE 


The Boy's Own Paper. 


J. B. L. (Ill., U.S.A.), —The cost of the “B.0.P.” sent 


direct to you would be 8s. per year, including 
71 N or, with the extra Christmas number.“ 

.8d. We have no agent in your district, though 
we have in New York. 


Percy B. (Paignton).—Get a copy of our Boy's Own 
Reciter." It is published at 2s. 6d., and can be 
obtained, to order, from any bookreller. At Paignton 
it Is very likcly kept in stock. 


A. V. (Perth, W.A.).—Do not think it advisable. The 
B. O. P.“ is prepared for all British boys equally, and 
is of interest to all. It would bea pity. we think, 
to break it up into sections with the sections labelled 
for particular classes only. Always glad to hear 
from the colonics. 


R. A W. (Canterbury).—We are continually giving 
How to make articles. Those in our back volumes 
are out of print with us, and cannot, therefore, be 
supplied. We may one day, perhaps, reprint the 
whole series in a “ How to make " volume. 


Back Nos. *B.O.P."—Mr. William J. Sugden, r. R. G. &. 
(Principal, High School, Alberdi, Rosario), writes to 
us from Casilla 240, Rosario de Sta. Fé, Argentina : 
“Would any of your readers having read their 
B. O. P.s kindly send them to the above addresa ? 
We have very little good literature out here, and 
I would be pleased to receive any good papers or 
books for the boys I am acquainted with." 


G. TuonNTON.—1. There are no means of removing 
tattoo-marks if the tattooing is properly done. 2. It 
would take a series of articles, and we have had 
several of them. 3. The subject has been fully dealt 
with, and we cannot repeat for some time. Get 
Browne's * Taxidermv," five shillings, of William 
Glaisher, 265 High Holborn, w.c. 


M. C. H. Eaton.—Ask at the nearest recruiting depot. 


Locum, W. V. A.—1. You are not entitled to armorial 
bearings on account of similarity of name. You 
must get a grant of them, or prove your direct 
descent from some one to whom they have been 
granted. In this country you have to obtain an 
annual licence for the privilege of veing them. The 
coat with which you decorate your noteparer shows 
utter ignorance of heraldry. Pray drop it at once 
unless you like to be laughed at. 2,3, and 4. William 
the Conqueror had ten children, all legitimate—four 
boys and six girls. The eldest was Robert, born in 
1054. He married Sibyl, daughter of the Count of 
Conversansa, in Italy, in 1100, who died in 1103. 
Their son was William the Clito, born in 1101, who 
died in 1128. Robert had two illegitimate sons, born 
while be was in rebellion against his father, and 
whom he was compelled to acknowledge owing to 
their mother successfully undergoing the ordeal of 
red-hot iron in proof of their paternity. One was 
Richard, who was killed in the New Forest in May 
1100, the other was the William who died at Antioch 
in 1110. Their uncle, Richard, the son of the Con- 
queror, was also killed when hunting in the New 
Forest, as was their other uncle, William Rufus. 
5. The William who was wrecked in the White Ship 
was the third chiki of Henry the First and Matilda 
of Scotland. Their first child, born in 1101, died in 
infancy ; their second, born in 1162, was the Matilda 
who was the mother of Henry the Second; their 
third was William, who was born in 1103 and drowned 
in 1120. 

S. C. Bate.—The bird is probably the redstart. For 
the announcement regarding the packets of coloured 
platea see the last page of each volume. 

Mars.—We have done all the medals and all the medal 
ribbons and all the other orders, but the coloured 
plates are now out of print with us. See recent 
correspondence. 


“ Sailing, sailing, over a stormy ssa: 
There never was smarter yacht aflont 
Than the twenty-eigh£h * B.O.P.' 1" 
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The Boy's Own Paper. 


THE STORY OF SIR ROLAND PREEDEROY, KNIGHT: 


A TALE OF THE 


I: hath ever been with me a matter of 

conjecture for what reason King Lewis 
did so fortify his Castle of Plessis. The 
keep, or main part of the building, was very 
strong, and was withal loopholed for the 
snaits of archers, while, as I have said, 
there were no less than three walls, crowned 
with iron cusps, and of these the inner stood 
the highest, so that its garrison might still 
command the other twain, even were these 
taken by assault. Further than this, the 
great gate was not unclasped until far into 
each day, and without the walls were trenches 
filled with bowmen whose injunctions (so 
far as I might learn) were to first discharge 
their bolts upon any newcomer and then to 
ask his errand. 

It will thus be seen readily that a man, 
or even a small party, coming, let us sav, 
from Orleans, would be compelled to run the 
gauntlet of Tristan, and next to face the 
outlving trenches; then, even he who got 
thus far by some miracle, would have but a 
choice of death from the spikes of the outer 
wall or the arrows from the inner ; and all 
this ere he might face the loopholes of the 
kcep. 

But withal. I failed even at the time to 
understand why the King had thus guarded 
his person against one, ten, or even fifty 
men; for though I have never held myself 
a skilled captain, I make small doubt that 
with a force of a thousand men, let us say, 
and such things as are called escaladee, 1l 
could ride over Tristan and his ruflians, 
storm the trenches, and surmount the three 
ramparts with but trifling loss; or more 
simply even, by holding the roads on either 
side I could force the great castle to sur- 
render within a few days of siege. 

These thoughts came to me as I went 
early into the courtyard with Malcolm the 
Scot; for it was his duty to post the sentinels 
that day, and indeed I had been wakened by 
the rattle of his arms. For so great a castle 
the courtvard was exceeding small (by 
reason of the room taken up between the 
walls) and appeared by no means a fitting 
pleasaunce for a king whose realm was as 
wide as France. 

Early as was the hour, there were already 
many grooms and men-of-arms within the 
court, and all were clustered with wonder- 
ment about a great cage of wooden bars 
raised upon wheels. And indeed within 
stood as strange a beast as I have ever 
seen. A stag of some kind, I saw at once, 
but a stag greater by two hand-spans than 
my lord's destrier, and bearing antlers of 
eurious shape, and I doubt not of mighty 
weight. 

" Yon's a grand stag,” said Malcolm, in 
his northern manner of speech, “and I'm 
thinking he comes from Norway ; they call 
such beasts elks, and there are none in the 
South of Europe; although, mind. man, 
I've seen shank-bones, ay, and head-bones 
too, to show that elks ran wild once in my 
country ; and at times they find similar 
bones in thy king's lordship of Ireland.” 

"I would gladly let shp a hali-score of 
these after him,” said a groom, indicating a 
savage-looking Spanish mastiff that he led 
by a short stick. 

* Hut, fellow,” replied Malcolm, ** always 
for pitting one beast against another. My- 
self, I would rather see him stretch his legs 
among the heather. By St. Andrew, Master 


, 


By FRANK CunzoN BRITTEN, M. A. 
(I lust rated by J. JELLICOE.) 


CHAPTER VII. — THE MASTIFF-DOG OF SPAIN. 


Preederoy, it would be a sight; yon elk 
would have the speed of us all." 

* But," I asked, how cometh such a 
creature at the Castle of Plessis ? " 

“The King is fond of strange animals,” 
returned the Scot, "and will even pay a 
price to have them ; although, as oft as not, 
he will not even see them when they are 
come. Why, man, ‘twas but tive days. gone 
that some lions of Barbary were brought 
hither ; most remarkable little creatures, 
just x 

At this word the captain's speech was 
checked. The great deer had for some 
moments been moving restlessly, though 
whether in fear or anger I am not decided, 
and, suddenly springing to the side of his 
cage. drove his broad horn between the 
wooden rails, snapping one of them as it 
had been a reed. The groom witu the dog 
was nighest, and as the horn came within a 
span ot his face he started away, and loosed 
his hold of the stick. 

Now this much is but natural ; but having 
admitted that the elk's impulse was dark to 
me, I must further urge mv ignorance of th» 
motives of the other actors in this plav. 
The mastiff may have had some old hats 
against him he attacked: and although it 
is certain that the men-of-arms stood back, 
I may not question their courage, nor take 
credit to myself for what I did. Daring 
soldiers though they were, they knew 
nought of the handling of hounds ; had they 
but helped the King’s verderers of Lynd- 
hurst (as I had done) to pull the hounds 
from the throat of the hart royal, their 
action would have been other; and with 
this preamble I narrat? what occurred. 

Within a few paces of us stood a gentle- 
man very richly clad, and of courtly demean- 
our, and it was at him the dog sprang, so 
soon as he was free, snarling fiercely the 
while and showing his great teeth. Tho 
gentleman started to the side, with a cry, 
and at the same time thrust with his hand, 
so that the brute came to the ground. And 
ere he could renew his onset I was upon him, 
and was gripping his neck with all the 
strength of my hands. Quick as thought ha 
turned in my grasp, writhing and plunging, 
and forced me a pace or two back. Then 
by some ill-fated chance I caught my heel 
in the flagging, and fell, supine, still holding 
the dog's throat, though I was half-stunned 
with the blow on my head. 

One of his claws tore a gash in my cheek 
from ear to chin (whereof the scar bideth to 
this day), but I blessed the sainta in that 
moment for the strength I had to hold that 
horrid, grinning mouth at my arm's length. 
But not for long could I hope to resist the 
hound's fury, and with dismay I recalled 
that I was unarmed ; though, even had I 
sword or dagger, I dared not have loosed 
my hold to draw them. 

In truth these things lasted but a few 
moments, but to me it seemed an hour, and 
well-nigh spent I was when, on a sudden, 
there went a bright flash before mine eyes, 
and the mastiff gave a dreadful cry as 
Malcolm’s sword passed through his body. 
The blood poured freely over my doublet 
as the dying brute weakened ; and then did 
I relax my hold and suffer those who stood 
by to help me to my feet, very faint and 
diz:;v. and with much of my clothing tora 
to shreds. 


LAST PLANTAGENETS. 


Amid the babel of talk that surrounded? 
me on every side the gentleman’s voice rose 
loud in command: " The good youth is 
hurt. Go, one of you, and summon the 
King's surgeon." 

Hut. Maistre Coithier," said Malcolm, 
wiping his blade. The man will bleed fast. 
enough without the aid of von blood-letting 
barber,” and, dragging my kerchief from my 
neck, the good Scot set to binding the cut in 
my face with as good skill as any chirurgeon 
in Winchester. 

Meantime Maistre Coithier turned angrily 
upon the fellow who had loosed the dog, aud 
who now knelt b»fore him in mighty fear, 
imploring his pardon. 

Dog thvself," ho roared; “hast let 
slip thy kindred upon the one man in all 
France that standeth 'twixt the King and 
his death? Here, captain, lay me this rascal 
in ward, for bv all the saint3 I will havo 
him broken upon the wheel." 

Malcolm seemed to know well that it was 
futile to discuss this mattor, so he merely 
signed to two of his guard, who dragged 
away the groom, despite his struggles and 
frenzied howling. 

" And I trust, Maistre Coithier," said 
Malcolm, * thou'lt bear in mind that I slew 
the King's hound for that I could not d» 
withal.” 

Never fear," returned tho other, tia 
but one of these strange foreign brutes th» 
les. The King will ne'er ask to see it again. 
But how chanes, young sir," turning to 
me, "that thou wert rash enough to seizo 
the creature? 

This question annoyed m». 

"I have had some knowledge of dogs, 
sir," I replied, “and thereto 1 may append 
that but for my rashness thou wert not in 
case to question me now." 

"Thy knowledge had stood thee in poor 
stead had his fangs been at thy throat,” 
returned Coithier, with a loud laugh; but I 
will not deny thou hast done me service. 
Hast any suit with his Majesty wherein I 
shall help thee ? " 

I saw at once my good fortune. Here 
could I render aid to the Marshalls of 
Odiham, and without more ado I took up 
the tale. 

* There is, sir, a noble English knight who 
hath been banished by his king. This was 
all his penalty, yet since his arrival in France 
with his daughter 2 

“Ay, with his daughter,” repeated 
Coithier, wreathing his face to a grin, for 
which I could have stabbed him. 

“ He hath dwelt in ward at the Castle of 
Rennes by command of King Lewis. I 
would fain entreat for his release. 

“ His name?“ 

“ Sir Roderic Marshall.” 

Enough; he shall be set free; it shall 
be my care, therefore say thou no word in 
the audience.“ 

And with this he turned sharply and left 
us. 

„The one man in all France whom King 
Lewis fears," said Malcolm, glowering after 
the retreating gentleman. * Maistre Coithier 
is his Majesty's leech, and, being by the 
deil’s gift somewhat of a rogue, I mind 
he bleeds his royal patient of the gold 
crowns." 

I took the good captain's arm (for I was 
still feeling faint from the loss of blood 


ac » 


and from the violence of my fall) and was 
leaving the courtvard, when a small, grey- 
headed fellow rushed from the gateway of 
the Keep and stopped betore us, gasping for 
breath and fumbling with a small case ho 
held. 

" This is the gentleman who is hurt ? " 
he cried. I would have been sooner here, 
worthy sirs, save that I had mislaid my 
lances. So—a cut on the cheek. I have 
even learned of the physicians that a great 
vein leads from the head to the left arm ; 
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we must at once draw away the blood from 
the face. Permit me, sir," and he took a 
small knife from the case, in all Francs 
there is no more skilled chirurgeon— 

„And no more ignorant barber,” said 
Malcolm, pushing him away. “Come, 
Preederov, man, thou lt be thyself again 
when hast taken food and drink, and Ill 
send for thy varlet to tend thy clothes.” 

I was in poor plight indeed, aud great 
was the surprise upon Tom's honest taco 
when he saw me; but, being a handy fellow, 


™ 


oj 


he made shift to wipe away most of the 
stains and to cobble the front of my doublet. 
And so. an hour later, as I followed Lord 
Thorndyke across the castle to the King's 
lodging, I deemed myself to look no wise 
out of place, save for my bandage ; for I 
was again in my suit of steel harness, and 
bearing (as I did) my lord's helmet and 
mine own, I disposed them in my arms so 
that the plumes should conceal the lower 
part of my face. 
f (To be continusd.) 
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A STORY 


Author of “Tales from the Western Moors,” Fishing and Traccl in Spain, 


H“ paid dearly for my experience of 

common lodging- houses, I resolved to 
sleep at a quiet, clean-looking cotfee-house 
in one of the main streets. My bed and 
breakfast cost me eighteen-pence. I slept 
soundly, and arose about seven o'clock, and 
by half-past eight I was on the road to 
Princes Risborough. 

A gentle rain had fallen during the night, 
but the sun shone out brilliantly, lighting 
up the fresh green of the copses and re- 
joicing the birds that sang on almost every 
tree. I was now among the Chiltern Hills, 
in the district of chalk and flint. and 
downs, wooded almost to their summits, 
gave the charm of contrast to the wide and 
fertile Vale of Aylesbury. Whistling on 
my way, and feeling as happy as a lark, 
I passed farms and hamlets, and came to 
Princes Risborough, a village under green 
chalky hills. 

Here I inquired the way to High Wycombe, 
and, turning to the left, I went by a pleasant 
valley and beech-woods for several miles. 
As I neared a roadside chalk-pit I heard a 
man singing : 

“s When first I went a-waggouin’, 
A-waggonin’ did go, 
I filled my parient's 'carts with woe.” 


I looked through a tangle of brambles 
and elder-boughs, and saw a man squatted, 
with his back towards me, on the ground. 

Why, it's my friend the tinker,” I said; 
and I gave a shout of salutation. 

" Hullo, young Mr. Adventure," cried 
Joe Meadows, turning round. There was 
a kettle on his lap. and the fire was burning 
in the holder at hi: side. 

* Well, Joe, we've soon met again." I 
said, stretching myself on the grass before 
him. 

And ’ow’s the adventures a-goin' on?“ 
he asked, with a twinkle in his eye. 

“Tve had one or two," I said. I've 
been robbed, I've boxed a pugilist, and I've 
captured a leopard. That's a pretty good 
beginning, isn't it?“ 

“ Captivated a leopard? exclaimed the 
tinker, putting down the kettle. 

* Yes," I laughed. 

A leopard, if I make no mistake, is a 
spotted hanimal livin' in foreign parts," 
said Joe Meadows. If you'd told me that 
you'd captivated a hedgehog or a squirrel 

might believe you. But I don't swallow 
no yarns about leopards.” 

It's a fact," I said; and I told him the 
tale of the escaped leopard, and the manner 
in which I assisted in its recapture. 

Well, Pm blessed!" muttered Joe. 
“ You've ’ad an adventure this time, and 
no mistake. J wouldnt a-faced one of 


ROVING ROYSTON: 


By WALTER M. GALLICHAX, 


CHAPTER VI.—THE HERMITAGE. 


them rampagious, roarin' beasts for ten 
times the money offered. And so you refused 
the job o' lion-tamer ? ” 

"Yes!" 

„Can't say as I blame you, neither.“ 

Five pounds a week was a good offer.“ 

“ And s'pose you got torn to pieces and 
eat up the fust time as you went into the 
cage ? Five punds wouldn't be much good 
to ye then. No, I reckon you done right to 
refuse the job. You ain't the sort to come 
to want, for, as I told 'e, your 'ead's screwed 
on the right way." 

“ How's trade with you ? " I asked. 

" Pretty slow. The fine weather is all 
against umbreller work, and strikes me 
Binks has been trampin’ this country just 
afore me and mendin' all the kettles. 
t Mendin’, I says, but Banks never mended 
a pot in his life. He only botches em. and 
knows no more o' the business than a blind 
03. Ill bet my old breeches that every 
kettle as that man purtends to repair leaks 
again in leas than a week. He's a im- 
postur is Banks, and oughtn't to travel the 
road.” 


" Well,” I said, "I hope you'll have 


better trade in Wycombe.” 

“I ain't agoin’ thatroad," replied Meadows. 
There's two reglar tinkers in High 
Wycombe, and "tis no good my goin’ there. 
I shall work on towards Wallington, and 
then to Henley and Maidenhead. That's 
my or'nary round." 

" Good.bye till we meet again," I said, 
getting up. 

"(Good-day to 'e, young gentleman. 
That's a good bit about the leopard-catchin’, 
and I desy it will get into the noospa pers. 
] wish you good luck, and more o' them 
adventures. I'd like to drink your ’ealth, 
sir.“ he added, as I moved away. 

I gave the tinker twopence and went from 
the dell. 

About a mile farther on I overtook a 
tall, elderly gentleman, who carried a tin 
box slung on a strap over his shoulder. He 
turned to wish me a good-afternoon, and 
as he seemed disposed for conversation 
I suited my pace to his. 

" Have you walked far to-day ?” asked 
the old gentleman. 

From Aylesbury,” I answered. 

A good journey! But you are young, 
and can cover the ground twice as quickly 
a: I can. Are you interested in botany ? 
I'm collecting orchids from the meadows.” 

He opened the tin box and showed me 
Some mauve and purple blooms. 

“I am not much of a botanist,” I 
answered, " My father has been a great 
collector of plants, and he often writes 
botanical articles to the scientific journals.“ 
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Dear me! I wonder whether I know 
his name ? " 

“ Royston is the name," I said. 

“John Royston of Helmingham? Of 
course, I know him well. We were at 
Rugby together. So vou are his son ? ” 

The old man gave me his hand, and ap- 

ared delighted to mect the son of his old 
Fiend. 

Perhaps you've 
Rook,” he said. 

Mr. Humphrey Rook? Oh yes, I've 
often heard father speak of you. How 
curious that we should meet!“ 

" Not so very curious. I've had much 
stranger meetings than this Are you on 
a walking excursion ? ” 

" Yes, Pm rambling about the country.” 

* Very pleasant," said Mr. Rook. “It's 
only a mile to my house. Will you come 
and take dinner with me ? ” 

I accepted the kindly invitation without 
hesitation, for Mr. Rook was extremely 
affable, and. moreover, I was very hungry 
after my long tramp. Discoursing upon 
orchids, my father's friend led me through 
a woodland, sprinkled with anemones and 
primroses, till we reached a bright green 
sward in front of an old-fashioned house, 
surrounded by tall elms and Scotch firs. 

This is my place,” said Mr. Rook. “It's 
called the Hermitage, and the house was 
built in the reign of James 1. I live here 
in seclusion. My family consists of two 
mastiſfs, a bloodhound, a jackdaw, about 
fifty fancy pigeons, and three Persian 
cats. 

As he spoke my foot caught in some- 
thing that trailed on the ground, and I 
nearly tumbled on to my face. At the 
instant when I tripped there was a loud 
bang, as if from a gun, a few yards to 
my right, and a puff of smoke rose from 
the ground and drifted across tae park. 

“ Dear me! How absurd ! " said Mr. Rook. 
That's one of my spring guns; I put 
them down for burglar alarms. You see, 
I have a rather valuable collection of plate 
and things in the house, and I'm obliged 
to take precautions against thieves. 1 
hope you were not much startled ? ” 

“ Qaly a little," I said, with a laugh. 

We went through a gate on to a smoothly 
mown lawn, with beds of hyacinths and 
tulips in full flower. A number of beautiful 
white fancy pigeons flew down from the 
gables of the house and circled around their 
master's head. 

They're very tame,” remarked Mr. 
Rook. But they know a stranger im- 
mediately, and they are afraid ts come 
quite close.” 

Just then I ripped again, and there was 
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another tremendous explosion almost under 
my feet. I jumped in the air with alarm. 

How very ridiculous!” exclaimed my 
host. It's another of those guns. I 
ought to know where they are, but I forget 
sometimes, there are so many of them about 
the place. But you needn't be afraid.“ 

I followed Mr. Rook into the house. The 
hall was wide, paved with stone. and the 
walls of carved oak were hung with armour, 
old weapons, stags’ heads, and foxes’ 
masks. 

* Don't step on that stone with the arrow 
carved on it," said the old gentleman. 

* Is there another spring gun there?” I 
asked. 

“ No, it's not a gun in this instance," 
he replied, with a grim smile. 

Talking to himself, Mr. Rook conducted 
ne into his study, a room lined from floor 
to ceiling with books. In the window was 
an antique writing-desk, littered with manu- 
scripts. 

Dinner wil be ready in a minute," 


said my host. This is my sanctum. III 
leave you for a moment. Perhaps you'll 
amuse yourself with a book. ere are 


several thousands in the room.“ 

I roamed along the shelves, reading the 
titles of the volumes, and taking down one 
or two books of natural history with coloured 
plates of birds and fish. Some time passed, 
and I began to wonder whether Mr. Rook 
had forgotten that he had a guest. I leant 
against a bureau to look at an engraving 
which hung above it, and as I did so my 
hand touched the brass handle of a drawer. 
Immediately a terrific shock darted up my 
arm. I gave a cry of astonishment and 

in, and snatched away my hand from the 

mless-looking brass knob. At that 
moment Mr. Rook came into the study. 

„What's the matter, Mr. Royston?” 
he asked, with concern upon his face. 
* Ah! I see, you have inadvertently touched 
a magnetic handle. It's another of my 
protectors. I hope you were not hurt? 

„Oh, it was not much," I said, shaking 
my hand and wincing. 

* Dinner is ready, said Mr. Rook abruptly, 
and he held open the door for me to pass out. 

" You appear to be well provided with 
burglar alarms,” I said, as we sat down 
to a well-laid table in a large dining-room. 

" What? Yes,” returned the old gentle- 
man, watching me for a few seconds with 
little sharp eyes which reminded me of 
those of & mouse in a trap. 

Have you ever had a robbery here? 
I asked. 

“We had an attempted burglary three 
winters ago.“ replied Mr. Rook, pouring 
claret into my glass. 

Did you catch the burglars ? 

“ Well, no; but one of them left a portion 
of his garments behind. The mastiff sprang 
on him in the yard." And Mr. Rook 

ed away his soup-plate and chuckled 
or several minutes. I gave the piece 
of cloth to the police," he continued, and 
instructed them to find the thieves. They 
ought to have been able to trace them 
from that portion of tweed. But the police 
&re incompetent bunglers, Mr. Royston. 

ine—there's only one constable for the 
whole of this extensive parish ! It's ridicu- 
lous! That's why I am bound to have 
these numerous alarms all over the pre- 
mises  Burglary is increasing every year. 
I have statistics of housebreaking, and I've 
noted the increase year by year. House- 
breakers are a numerous class, and there are 
well-organised bands of them in London. 
I have investigated the subject of burglary 
with great diligence, and I know all the 
tricks and dodges of housebreakers. Never- 
theless, I don’t feel safe, especially on dark, 
wet nights in the winter." 
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" Have you no men-servants in the 
house ? " I inquired. 

"Oh, yes, several I've trained them 
all in the use of the revolver, and they are 
provided with oartridges. The butler is 
& very good shot. Each of the men has 
a shrill whistle in his pocket, a pair of 
handcuffs, and a tin of cayenne-pepper." 

„What is the pepper for? I asked. 

* To throw in a burglar's eyes, to be sure. 
That's a footpad's trick. I'm prepared 
to pay back these rascals in their own coin. 
If a burglar comes suddenly upon you in a 
dark passage, and you're not ready with 
your revolver, you can temporarily blind 
him by throwing pepper in his eyes." 

Mr. Rook put down his knife and fork, 
and, leaning back in his old oak chair, began 
to chuckle again. 

" Yes," he went on, "I think I've re- 
duced burglar protection to a science or & 
fine art. Vet I don’t always feel quite 
safe. There's a tempting hoard in this 
house. I've been recommended to send the 
plate and jewels to a bank, but I don't like 
the idea of parting with them. I like to 
look at them, and to show them to friends 
and collectors of antiquities.” 

“I should say it would be almost im- 
possible to break into this house,” I said. 

“Oh, I'm not so sure," observed Mr. 
Rook, shaking his head. These burglars 
move with the times They know all 
about spring guns and other alarms, and 
they have a knack of soothing fierce dogs. 
I've had one mastiff poisoned, and I suspect 
that was the work of & burglar." 

Having entered on the theme of burglars, 
the old gentleman talked long and volubly, 
and I began to realise that his dread of 
being robbed was a monomania. In every 
other respect Mr. Rook appeared to be quite 
rational, but on the subject of burglars he 
was undoubtedly cranky. : 

After dinner we went into the study. 
Mr. Rook stil continued to talk about 
burglars and their depredations He showed 
me a book of news pe ee contain- 
ing reports of burglaries and the trials of 
numerous prisoners charged with  house- 
breaking. At last I succeeded in changing 
the subject, and we discussed the points 
of mastiffs, & breed of dogs in which my 
host took & considerable interest. | 

* Mastiffs are not so fashionable as they 
used to be, he said. But they are a 
splendid class of dogs, and I've kept them 
for nearly forty years, and won many 
valuable prizes. You shall see my. dogs," 
he added. 

Opening the window, he blew a little 
silver whistle attached to his watch-chain. 
The dogs bayed in response to the summons, 
and presently a magnificent bloodhound 
and two large brindled mastiffs bounded 
beneath the window. 

" Hey, Nero," said Mr. Rook, enticing 
the bloodhound to leap into the room. 
* Don't be alarmed, Mr. Royston," he said, 
as the great hound crouched at his master's 
feet, and looked at me with two deep-set 
eyes. 

Excited to jealousy at the attention 
shown to the bloodhound, the couple of 
mastiffs jumped on to the window-ledge 
and scrambled into the room. Upon 
noticing me, one of the dogs uttered a deep 

rowl, and gazed inquiringly in Mr. Rook's 
ace. 

All right, Nesta,” said the old gentle- 
man; that's not a burglar, but a young 
friend of mine. Come here, Oscar, and 
don't stare so rudely at my visitor." 

" I suppose theee dogs have been trained 
to attack suspicious-looking persons?" I 
said. 

“ Yes," replied Mr. Rook. They are 
all left loose at night. The bloodhound 


sleeps in my room, and Nesta and Osear 
are in the yard. I never chain them up. 
They each have a comfortable kennel by the 
stable. 

At ten o'clock Mr. Rook glanoed at tha 
clock, and said that he usually retired for 
the night at half-past ten. 

“ I am quite ready for sleep," I said. 

The eccentric old gentleman rose and 
muttered as he rang a bell. 

" Assemble in the hall for orders, he 
said to the footman who answered the bell. 

The butler and three women-servants, 
two footmen, a gardener, and a boot-boy 
came into the hall and' stood in & row. 
Mr. Rook went out, leaving the door of the 
study open. 

What are your orders, Johnson, in the 
event of a burglary ? " asked Mr. Rook, 
addressing the butler. 

“I am to spring the watchman’s rattle, 
rouse the footmen, take my revolver, and 
proceed in the direction of the noise. 

„Quite right. And what are you to do, 
Milward and Blake? said Mr. Rook to the 
footmen. 

We are to blow our whistles, take our 
revolves, and follow Mr. Johnson. If the 
burglars are armed, we are to fire upon them 
at once. If they run, we are to call Nero 
and put him on their track immediately." 

ji J. ust so. What are your orders, Mug- 
gins *" asked Mr. Rock, turning to the 
gardener. 

“I am to fire the small cannon at the 
south lodge as soon a3 I hear one of the 
spring gu as go off, as a signal to the villagers 
and tenants of th» estate, so that they may 
try to stop the runaway burglars." 

" Yes, that's right. Bilsdale, what are 
your orders? said Mr. Rook to the boy. 

Please, sir, I'm to let off a rocket from 
the top of the tower by the lake for & signal 
to the police in High Wycombe." i 

" Have you plenty of matches ready ? " 

“ Yes, sir." 

The maids were instructed to touch the 
electric-bell punch in their bedroom if they 
heard any mysterious sounds in the house 
or about the premises. Mr. Rook then 
bade his servants good-night and directed 
the chambermaid to light the lamp in my 
room. Returning to the study, he opened 
a drawer, and handed me a small revolver, 
saying that every chamber was charged. 
“You might want it," he said. One 
never knows what may happen." 

I took the weapon and wished my host 
good-night. As I went up the stairs I saw 
him examining something on the ground, 
and from the gallery I observed that he was 
trying all the handles of the doors. The 
bloodhound paced slowly up and down, 
waiting for his master, and waving his tail 
as he watched him. 

(To be continued.) 
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Mother's Coming. I FRED CURTIS 


THE ADVENTURES OF FOUR BOYS IN 


íi Northern Star touched at St. John's 
a few days later, but there was little 
shore leave, for Captain Pendleton was 
auxious to reach Labrador in time to dis- 
charge his cargo and load up with one of 
whale-oil and sealskins, before the summer 

'to wane. In the northern latitude 
which they soon entered after rounding 
Cape Race, the temperature showed & per- 
ceptible change. The nighte in particular 
were cool, and the days pleasant and bracing. 
Day after day the schooner pointed due 
north, and then, on a certain morning, the 
course was laid north-east, until Cape Race 
was passed. 

This storm, centre was given a wide berth. 
For days and nights the schooner kept far 
beyond the sight of land. . Once they caught 
a glimpse of the Cape Race light, flashing 
in the distance, but it did not last long. 
Even that was too close to the dangerous 
shoals and rocky headlands to suit Captain 
Pendleton. 

* We are safer well out from the point," 
Louis explained. ‘‘ The tides and currents 
are strong off the Cape, and a sea of cross- 
currents could overwhelm a ship of this 
size if a storm should come up. So we keep 
&way, and, if the weather gets heavy, we 
will go still farther out to sea.” 

Beyond Cape Race the course was once 
more shifted. This time it was laid almost 
north. by west, or north-north-west, as the 
compass indicated. 

"Now we'll strike cool currents and 
winds," Captain Pendleton explained to 
the boys, one afternoon, as they stood on 
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CHAPTER VI. 


the forward deck. We are directly in the 
line of the icebergs, floating down from the 
north. 

"Shall we see one?" eagerly asked 
Warren. 

Mes, many of them," 
answered, with a smile. 

" And probably feel one, too, if we are 
not careful, volunteered Louis. We'll 
have to look out for them day and night.” 

" Yes, an extra watch is kept from now 
on," his father added. In fact, only last 
night, Ned told me that he saw suspicious 
signs of a berg in the distance. See those 
cakes of ice floating around the ship now ? 
Well, they were broken from some berg as 
it toppled over in the water." 

“I should like to see a real iceberg," 
Frank ventured to remark. ‘I’ve read 
enough about them." 

Sometimes they are very troublesome 
and expensive things to meet on the sea," 
Louis said, as his father walked away. It 
was an iceberg that caused father to take 
this trip." 

" How was that ? " asked several voices 
in unison. 

“ Why, an iceberg lost him his biggest 
schooner, the Nancy Brown, last summer 
up in these latitudes, and he felt so poor 
that he had to come up himself this season 
to run his own ship. I think he has a 
notion that hell get some word of the 
Nancy's whereabouts. She has never been 
reported since the day the sailors deserted 
her. Ifshe didn't go straight to the bottom 
of the sea- and wooden ships don't very 


the captain 


unusually 


THE MYSTERIOUS BEACON LIGHT: 
LABRADOR. 


often sink—she must be still floating around 
somewhere. It seems as if some ship would 
have reported her before this, if she is a 
derelict. There is a possibility that some 
fishermen picked her up, and are using her 
along the coast. At any rate, father is 
curious to know what has become of her. 
He has never said as much, but I think ho 
is going to hurry up in loading, and then 
cruise up and down the coast to see if he 
can get any tidings of her. It is just possible 
that she drifted into some of these coves 
or bays, and stranded there. This coast is 
a wild and uninhabited place, and a ship 
might lie stranded here for years before 
anybody would find her.” 

Tell us how the iceberg destroyed her," 
Warren said, as Louis stopped in his narra- 
tive. 

" It was simple enough, but very excit- 
ing for those on board," Louis continued. 
^ She was returning home with a good cargo 
of oil, sealskins, and dried fish, when she 
ran into an iceberg. It was on a chilly, 
foggy night, not far off the harbour of Bain. 
She was headed nearly south-east, making 
good time in spite of fog and adverse tides. 
There was & double look-out watching for 
iceberga. 

" It was early in the evening whea the 
fog settled down ' denser than ever, and an 
cold wave seemed to sweep 
across the bow of the ship. The watch- 
men at first did not pay much attention to 
it, but simply buttoned up their coats and 
paced the deck. Without warning. then, 
the iceberg loomed up out of the darkness, 


só 


directly ahead. It was like an immense 
ghost. At first the sailora could only gasp 
in wonderment. The great icy mass towered 
over them, with big pinnacles of white 
hanging down even above the tops of the 
masts. The men had barely time to utter 
a cry of warning, when the collision occurred. 

“The Nancy was a fast sailer, and she 
was moving along at ten knots an hour 
when she struck. She poked her nose 
straight into a crevice in the berg, so far that 
it would have taken a dozen tugs to pull 
it out again. 

“ At first there was nothing but a dull 
«runching noise made by the Nancy's bow 
forcing itself into the crevice. Then, after 
the first crash and awful stillness which 
followed, there was a roar like an express 
train rolling down an embankment. The 
great mass of broken ice came ioppling 
over on the deck, crushing the sails, rig- 
ging, and masts into splinters, killing four 
men outright, and injuring several others. 
The deck was piled twenty feet high with 
broken ice, and the schooner would have 
been sunk at once by the load, had she not 
been wedged in her narrow hole in the berg. 

" For some time the seamen were too 
frightened to do anything. Most of those 
on deck were killed or injured, but those 
below deck were shut in by the masses of 
ice. They could not get out to help the few 
survivors above. It was a terrible scene 
that night. The sailors worked hard to 
clear up the decks and release those im- 
prisoned below. Finally they hauled away 
enough ice from the companion way ^2 
that the men c--ld crawl ovt. Then the 
whole crew 32¢ to work to help the injured. 
They wers aot dangerously hurt, but they 
were carried below anu given what medical 
assistance the captain could think of. 

" All that night they worked to clear. 
away the ice from the decks, but it was 
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impossible to make much headway. They 
were so close to the berg that the air was 
as cold and chilly as on a winter's day, and 
the small pieces of ice, washed by the sea, 
actually froze together and formed one solid 
mass over the decks. 

" No crew ever watched more anxiously 
for dawn than did that of the unfortunate 
Nancy. When the sun did come up, it 
could hardly reach them on account of the 
ice. They were then completely hemmed 
in by the berg, except on the side where 
the schooner had struck. The sun could 
not melt the ice on the ship, and the men 
seemed fated to a terrible death. 

“It was late in the summer then. and, 
up here, winter begins early. The danger 
was that the ship could not be extricated 
in time to sail south before the waters 
froze up around them. In that case, they 
would not only be imprisoned on the ship, 
but in the ice itself, and never come forth 
to tell their story. They drifted around 
for days and nights, working hard to move 
the Nancy, or cut her free from the berg. 
But it was & hopeless task. Nothing but 
the warm sun could ever release them, and 
this became less promising every day. The 
weather was rapidly changing. and the chill 
in the night air indicated that winter was 
not far off. 

* [t was then that the crew became fright- 
ened, and refused to stay longer by the 
ship. The captain pleaded with them, but 


they were afraid of drifting around with the 


iceberg all winter. So, finally, they rigged 
up one of the !^ng boats that had not been 
totally destroyed, and prepared for escape. 
One day they pulled out from the perg, and 
rowed around it. The captain even landed 
on the berg, and, climbing to a high part of 
it, surveyed the sea through his giass. 

In the distance he could see land. It 
was the coast of Labrador, with its rocky 

(7o be continued.) 


headlands and great masses of ice-covered 
peaks. When he saw this he was satisfied 
that the men could row to the shore, and 
return to the iceberg with assistance. He 
ordered the men to row hard for the nearest 
Bhore, and before night they reached it. 

It was a lonely part of the coast, but, 
by rowing along the shore for twenty miles. 
the following morning they reached a small 
fishing-village. There they told their story, 
and the fishermen agreed to return to the 
iceberg and help them in the attempt to 
cut the Nancy out of her queer prison. 
Five fishing smacks and sloops left for the 
berg. It was not in sight, but the captain 
of the Nancy had taken the latitude and 
longitude, so that, by making allowances 
for tide and wind, he could locate it. But 
all that day and the next the fishing-fleet 
sailed around where the iceberg should have 
been, without catching a sight of it. 

" The search was kept up for a week. 
The fleet of ships and smacks separated, 
&nd scoured the whole coast for fifty miles 
in all directions, but no signs of the iceberg 
or imprisoned ship could be found. The 
captain and his men were sorely puzzled. 
The whole mystery of its disappearance was 
beyond them. The fishermen in time became 
sceptical, and began to doubt their stories. 
Then some began to tell stories of icebergs 
toppling over and sinking with imprisoned 
ships; but these tales had little real basis 
of truth about them. An iceberg will float 
as long as there is anything left to it, and so 
also wil a wooden ship. Yet what had 
become of the two? 

Louis stopped and looked toward the 
distant horizon. 

" Well, what had become of them?" 
demanded the boys breathlessly. 

“ I don’t know, nor anybody else," was 
the quiet repiy. *'It'a one of the mysteries 
of the sea, which no man can explain." 
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CRUMP AND I IN PARIS. 
By F. H. Botton, 


Author of “Crump and I in Scandinavia, and several other parts of Europe. 


W* took breakfast about nine next morn- 

ing, and strolled forth. Well, I knew 
what to expect, but Crump's comment 
struck me as not half-bad. 

* Ah," he said, in that light-hearted way 
he affects, which yet sometimes covers 
much that is seriously meant, I see! 
This is the place where not only is every 
single soul equal to every other single soul, 
but every day's as good as every other 
day, and Sunday's no better than the rest 
of em. Of course, of course!“ 

Still, let me do the Parisians justice. I 
think they are coming, though slowly, to 
at any rate a more restful Sunday, and, I 
believe, eventually will even have a more 
worshipful one. At all events, it is not for 
us Britishers at the present time to throw 
stones. Some of their daily papers are 
advocating a rest on the seventh day, and 
I gladly confess I saw more shops and 
places of business closed that Sunday on 
which we visited Paris than I had seen on 
& previous visit, though some were no doubt 
closed because it was a /e season. 

There are several English places of wor- 
ship, and we visited one in the Rue Royale, 
p a small court, not far from the Madeleine. 
There was, as perhaps might have been 
expected, only a scanty attendance. The 
meeting was held in a large room, with 


CHAPTER II. 


chaira instead of pews, and a harmonium in 
place of an organ. Unhappily the building 
was so constructed that it could only be 
lighted by windows on one side, and this 
made it a little less cheerful than we should 
have liked. But these disadvantages were 
only slight, and were such as are often in- 
separable from a place of worship of this 
kind in a crowded Continental city. 

The pastor was a Frenchman, but he 
spoke English very well, and the service 
under these novel conditions was interesting. 
He spoke hopefully of the signs of an awaken- 
ing amongst the people in and about the 
French capital, and a searching after the 
truth in religion. We all need it, be we 
who we may ; we can never be too near to 


God, and—heaven forgive us !—we are often 


too far away. 

In the afternoon, however, we strolled out 
towards the suburbs, and the Sunday there 
had for us a human element we shall never 
forget. Along the Champs-Elysces, past 
Napoleon's Arc de Triomphe, and over the 
Boulevard du Bois de Boulogne, we made 
our way into the Bois de Boulogne itself ; 
and here upon the swards, under the trees, 
in whichever direction we went that sunny 
Sunday afternoon, we saw happy. laughing 
family groups—fathers, mothers, and chil- 
dren. Everyone seemed jolly aad good- 


tempered ; none were too old to play with 
the children ; no child was too young to 
have its share in the general enjoyment. 
Each group had its basket of provisions, 
and made its small picnic. I can recall no 
other gcene like it ; none so glad and joyful 
as this of the families in the Bois de Boulogne 
on & Sunday afternoon. 

"] like it better here; it seems so un- 
affected and homely,” said Crump; and I 
agreed with him. I think we both had 
kinder thoughts of the Parisians after we 
had wandered an hour or two amongat these 
graceful groups. Everyone had become a 
child for the time at least, and was not 
ashamed of playing with the children. 

After morning service, before setting off 
on our walk, we had paid a brief visit to 
the Madeleine at the head of the Rue 
Royale. This noble and massive building, 
with its great slope of steps at the approach, 
makes an imposing edifice in the open space 
at the head of the Rue Royale. Originally, 
I believe, intended by Napoleon for a 
temple of victory, it is now a Roman Catholic 
church. These churches in Paris have had 
strange and eventful histories, and vicissi- 
tudes beyond the lot of many of their 
fellows in other towns. What scenes they 
have witnessed during war and riot—what 
carnage and desecration! Here, for in- 


stance, during the Civil War, after the 
siege of Paris in 1870-71, the insurgents 
seeking sanctuary were put to the bayonet. 

We did not go in beyond the public space 
by the doorway, as service was on at the 
time of our visit; but we noticed how the 
great outer doors were sheathed in metal, 
with illustrations in relief of the Ten Com- 
mand ments. 

The walk to the Bois de Boulogne had 
taken us first into the gardens of the 
Tuileries, and when we stood in the central 
roadway of these beautiful gardens Crump 
said : 

Well, I never!“ 

I agreed with him. 

* A fellow oughtn't to find it difficult to 
keep straight here, at any rate," he con- 
tinued, looking first one way and then the 
other. 

1 sighed. 

“ Crump, Crump!” I expostulated, “‘ how 
could you ? And on a Sunday, too!“ 

* Look for yourself, man," he answered, 
with a grin. 

And I did ; indeed, I had looked already 
for some little time in admiration. There 
may be other equally well laid-out streets 
and gardens, but I do not remember to have 
seen them. As we stood, upon our left, 
through rows of trees, lawns, and flower- 
beds, the road ran without suspicion of a 
swerve up to the garden in which stood the 
great building of the Louvre. We turned 
our heads, and on our right, again beneath 
trees, and past lawns and parterres, the 
highway shot, with unswerving directness, 
acroas the wide Place de la Concorde, with 
its galaxy of statues, through the gardens 
of the Champs-Elysces, and, gradually rising, 
passed under the Arc de Triomphe, that at 
a distance of some two miles away crowned 
the higher part of Paris. In front of us, 
beyond the gardens, was the roadway that 
formed the river embankment ; behind us, 
parallel with the Tuilerics, ran the colon- 
naded Rue de Rivoli. 

These people know a fine thing when 
they see it," said Crump. 

They go farther," I answered; they 
make a fine thing for other people to ad- 
mire. That's a bigger order, my boy.“ 

At one of the lawns we saw a crowd 
of people watching & crowd of sparrows. 
Ordinarily & crowd of sparrows is not 
specially worth watching, but in this in- 
stance the interest centred in their tame- 
ness. An old man was holding out bread- 
crumbs, and the little birds clustered at his 
feet, and some even flew up, taking the 
crumbs from between his fingers as they 
fluttered round him. Indeed, he even seemed 
to have gained their confidence sufficiently 
to be able to single out certain of the small 
creatures and summon them to fly to him. 

From here we passed to the finest open 
space in vd di There are several ef 
them, I fancy, if one is to believe the guide- 
books to the various cities. The one in 
question was the Place de la Concorde ; and 
it is certainly a magnificent square. There 
are eight statues in this place, representing 
the chief towns of France—Lyons, Mar- 
seilles, Bordeaux, Nantes, Rouen, Brest, 
and Lille. This list, I admit, only shows 
seven, and when I read it to Crump he was 
impudent, remarking that people who went 
in for writing catalogues should do it 
property. But I silenced him. I reminded 

im that there was an eighth statue, and 
that it represented an eighth town. When 
we saw it it was covered with wreaths ; 
for it is the town which France has not 
ceased to mourn since the tragedy of 1870- 
1871, and its name is—Strasburg. 

When we came to the central object in 
the square, Crump looked at me in sur- 
prise. 
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It is,“ he said. Whenever did they 
sneak it? I thought we'd left it safe in 
London." 

I told him the stone we had left in London 
was perfectly safe, so far as I knew, and 
had not been sneaked.’ "' 

“ What we're looking at," I explained, 
“ is the sister to our own Cleopatra's Needle. 
There were two, you know ; and the French 
had one and we had the other. But there's 
another point of interest here, apart from 
this obelisk.” 

Crump politely asked me to get it off my 
mind, and tell him everything; and I ex- 
plained that where the needle now stood 
had once stood the guillotine, whose first 
victims were Louis Xvi and Marie An- 
toinette. 

Ah. well, “ tempora mutantur; nos et 
mutamur in illis "—for the better, let us 
hope, or woe to us. 


" We've a good day's work to get 
through," I remarked on Monday morning. 
Are you up to it, Crump ? " 

He said he was; he had evidently for- 
poen that he had given himself out as 

ying the week before. 

All I insist on is that you don't let tho 
guide-book bully you," he added. It's 
useful in its way, but let us have a clear 
understanding that we won't look at every 
twopenny-halfpenny show it chooses to 
mention." 

And on that broad and happy basis we 
sallied forth, keeping the little guide-book 
well in subjection. 

From the Place de l'Opéra we took bus 
down the broad strects and boulevards, 
past the Place de la République, with its 
noble monument to the Republic of France 
in the centre, until we arrived at the Place 
de la Bastille. The fare for the buses 
within the walls of the city is fifteen centimes 
(for outside seats), and the same fare pre- 
vails on the trams. Fares increase when 
the boundaries are reached. 

At the Place de la Bastille we dismounted, 
and crossed the square to the great central 
column. I asked the officer at the entrance 
what was the fee for the ascent, and he said 
it was according to our generosity. 

That's jolly cheap," said Crump. “I 
wonder if hotels charge in the same way." 

I told him that, so far as I knew, they 
did not; but I reminded him that we were 
in a Republican city now, and monuments, 
churches, museums, etc., were, I supposed, 
the property of the people, and consequently 
free of admission. 

“ Ah, and it's the ‘fraternity’ dodge, I 
expect, that leaves it so broadly te your 
* generosity,' " he said, with a laugh, throw- 
ing & copper into the bowl, and passing the 
gateway. 

Naturally one gets a grand bird's-eye 
view of the city, and its wooded hilly out- 
skirts, from this or similar heights, but it 
was not the view alone that I saw. I 
handed Crump the map of Paris, so that he 
might keep himself quiet picking out the 
various points of interest, and then I slipped 
round to the other side of the gallery, away 
from his cheery chatter, and passed into the 
eighteenth century at a stride. 

The column was gone ; the modern aspect 
and formation of the square were gone. I 
stood upon the walls offa grim prison- 
fortress—a stronghold of cruelty and in- 
justice—and looked across the sullen moat 
into square and streets packed thick with 
angry men and women. The great walls of 
the Bastille frowned upon them as they 
roared and raged below; but they frowned 
thus in their insolent pride for the last time 
in the world’s history. They were tired, 
these gaunt, starved people, terribly tired 
of the tyranny of this sullen fortress. They 
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were rousing themselves, and the Bastille 
was to fall before them, as, later on, stronger 
institutions were to fall. The governor 
stood beside me there, and laughed a 
scornful laugh at their impotent madness. 
But I seemed to know that his day for 
laughter was well-nigh spent ; for the Bastille 
was doomed, and I thanked God for it. 

Then Crump came round, and once again 
I was on the column, and back in the 
twentieth century, and Crump was saying 
that the wind had caught his map, and 
blown the stupid thing out of his hands, 
leaving only a torn corner in his grasp. So 
I said he might keep that for himself. 

Down below, in the square, is a line of 
brass let into the roadway to mark the out- 
line of the front of the old Bastille ; but the 
column is called the Column of July, and is 
to the memory of the Republic of 1830; 
for France has been, it must be admitted, 
somewhat skittish in these latter days, and 
changed her form of government to and fro. 

À strange and somewhat erratic folk, 
these good Parisians, at times! Look at 
that Colonne Vendóme, in the Place Ven- 
dóme. Put up to commemorate victories 
by Napoleon, it was deliberately pulled 
down in the frenzy of 1871, because it wa; 
considered that the memory of victories 
might upset the tendency to fraternity. 
And then it was put back again ! 

The large cemetery of Pere la Chaise, 
easily visible from the Column of July, and 
within a short distance of the Place de la 
Bastille, was next visited by us. Like all 
Catholic cemeteries, it abounds in gaudy 
mausoleums and a profusion of bead wreaths. 
and crosses. Some of the tombs and vaults 
are very elaborate, and the cemetery holds 
the remains of many of France's illustrious 
dead. Not far from the entrance is a 
magnificent piece of sculpture to The 
Dead "—the countless dead to whom 
ordinary burial has been denied ; the dead 
who lie below the sea, for instance: 

But half an hour sufficed for us here. 
Crump voiced our feelings, as usual: 

" Let's see the living Paris again; we 
don't want too much of the dead ono." 
And so we sallied forth once more, and after 
some wandering cams into the long Boule- 
vard Diderot; and later on passed tho 
splendid terminus of the Paris-Lyons Rail- 
way, seeing which, Crump got out of hand. 
and suggested a trip to the Mediterranean 
Riviera. 

I sighed. 

“I wish we could," I said; “ but my 
time’s limited this year. Besides, you 
mustn't overdo it; remember how ill you 
are." 

He said he had clean forgotten h» was so 
ill, and he wculd thank me not to remind 
him, because he was going to have 89 
dinner, even if it contained all the dishes 
the doctor had told him to avoid. Where- 
upon. after crossing the Pont d'Austerlitz, 
we made for the grounds of a restaurant 
near the Jardin des Plantes. 

Many of the restaurants and cafés have 
seats in the open, by the side of the streets, 
and one may enjoy one’s refreshments and 
watch the passing streams of life. We were 
sitting at a table quite innocently, and even 
Crump was behaving himself, when suddenly 
a waiter snarled ** Ah!” and, rushing up, 
seized my soda-water syphon. Next moment 
I had a stream of soda-water down the 
front of my jacket, and Crump was in 
ecatacies. 

* What on earth ?" I began ; and Crump 
choked. 

The waiter, with profuss apologies and 
looks of sorrow, began furiously to mop mo» 
dry with his serviette. 

* Shows the advantage of open-air feeding," 
sniggered my sympathetic friend. It was 
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a little French kid just behind you that the 
garçon chap wanted to squirt; but he 
missed.“ 

"lis a pleasant feeling (if it be not too 
frequent) that of having nothing particu- 
larly urgent to do, and plenty of time to 
do it in. In full enjoyment of this feeling 
we took coffee after our soda-splashed 
dinner, and, leaning thoughtfully back in 
our seats, surveyed the passing crowds, 
after which I settled the bill, and found that 
the shower-bath was not charged for. 

We turned into the Jardin des Plantes— 
a jolly place, much frequented by the 
Parisians. But although part of it is laid 
out with many-coloured beds of flowers— 
whence its name—and part is occupied by 
large series of hothouses, to which, I believe. 
admission is only given by pass, we followed 
the majority of the visitors, and turned into 
the portion devoted to wild birds and 
animals—a free zoo. Crump was delighted. 

“This is the style!” he exclaimed ; 
* everything for nothing in the free and en- 
lightened Republic.” 

I suggested that the suecess of any form 
of government could not be accurately 
gauged by its system of free admission to 
the monkey-house, for instance; but he 
would not listen to me. 

-“ Anyhow,” he remarked, these brutes 
came in jolly handy during the siege, when 
the Prussians were outside Paris. The 
people actually eat these beasts, so I’ve 
read." 

I stared at him in a superior sort of 
way. 

“These animals must have had wonder- 
ful recuperative powers," I said gently, 
* to have been eaten thirty odd years ago, 
and be here still." A 

And at this he became insulting, so we 
changed the subject. 

From the garden of plants (and wild 
beasts) we again wandered back to the river 
and took the steamer. The greatest city in 
the world—which, I have heard, is called 
London—has something to learn from Paris 
in the way of river passenger traffic. We 
found quickly plying steamers at frequent 
intervals, going in either direction. Large 
boards at the pier gangways show the direc- 
tion of the boats which travel from the 
stage, and the stations at which they call ; 
also, whether these stations are on the right 
or left bank of the river. Crump said that 
even an idiot ought not to go wrong, so he 
would take it for granted I was leading him 
to the right boat. 

The fares are ten centimes any distance 
within the limits of the city, except that on 
Jéte days—of which this Monday happened 
to be one—they are doubled. 

We steamed up stream, with a capital view 
of the buildings and streets on cither side. 
The Seine, as it runs through Paris, is em- 
banked: somewhat as the Thames in London ; 
but in placea there are roadways below the 
embankment, at the water's edge. 

I happened to address a question to 
Crump as we sat upon the boat, to which he 
made no reply. I was about to repeat it 
when he startled me by exclaiming : 

“« Twenty-nine, thirty, thirty-one. Well, 
I never! That tots up to thirty-one be- 
tween these two bridges!“ 

I followed the direction of his excited 
eves, and saw that he was referring to the 
fishers of the Seine. And small wonder. 
There they were, big and little, fat and 
thin, every man-Jack of them with rod and 
line, patiently angling in the traffic-troubled 
waters. They stood side by side along the 
lower roadway ; or, where the embankment 
dropped straight down into the river, they 
leaned over and dipped their lines into the 
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flood some twenty feet below. They stood 
upon the ends of barges moored at the 
quays; they availed themselves of the 
floating stages of the washing-places and 
swimming-baths. One enthusiast had even 
got, somehow, into the recess upon the 
buttress of a bridge in mid-stream, and was 
fishing thenc2?. 

And all for what? I believe there is a 
wild story of a man many years ago catching 
a fish quite three inches long in the river 
here; but it is not based upon very good 
authority. Anyhow, I suppose it is this 
rumour which keeps the most excitable of 
people day after day engaged in a pastime 
which calls for hope and patience above 
most others. But they never catch any- 
thing, though, indeed, on one journey 
beyond the walls next day both Crump and 
I saw, with our own eyes, a man draw a 
monster to the surface. It could not have 
measured less than three and a-half inches 
from head to tail, and I thought Crump 
would have gone off his head when he saw 
it. It was only a momentary vision, how- 
ever, for as soon as the creature saw it had 
been caught by one of the fishers of the 
Seine it slipped off the hcok, and went 
laughing back to its fellows.. 

We passed under the Pont Alexandre mı., 
than which I know of no more elaborate 
bridge. It is most gorgeously coloured, 
and set off in gilt, whilst at each end are 
two columns surmounted by winged horses. 
At the foot of the columns are statues repre- 
senting Russia and France respectively, the 
foundation-stone of this magnificent single- 
arched bridge having been laid in 1896 by 
the Czar of Russia. 

Facing this bridge, on the left as one 
goes up-stream, is the Esplanade des In- 
valides, at the farther end being the Hotel 
des Invalides, of which more anon. 

A little farther up the river we came to 
the Pont d'Iéna, and I told Crump to get 
off the boat, I was going to take him up 
in the world. On the farther side of the 
water here, facing the bridge, was the line 
of cascades and fountains under the Troca- 
déro. When the water is playing here the 
sight is indeed a magnificent one. The 
gardens of this Trocadéro—festival hall and 
museum—run down to the road along the 
river-side and face the bridge. Ihe foun- 
tains are grotesque, representing animals 
spouting jets of water in all directions, but, 
as Crump said, they were like ourselves— 
they did not always play. 

Our destination, however, on this occa- 
sion was not the Trocadéro, but the edifice 
opposed to it with the mathematical pre- 
cision of Parisian architecture, the Pont 
d'Iéna making, as it were, a connecting 
hyphen between the two. It pierces the 
sky, the tallest building in the world, and 
one of the most curious. Based upon four 
massive pedestals of masonry, it raises its 
shapely pinnacle of ironwork high above all 
the rest of Paris, and leaves one building 
after another behind, still shooting upwards, 
till at length, at a height of 990 feet (300 
métres) it condescends to stop. Such is the 
Eiffel Tower. 

There are three stages, and the price of 
ascent is according to the stage to which 
one travels. The first may be reached on 
foot, if desired ; the others must be reached 
by means of enormous lifts. On Sundays 
and /éte days the price to the top (au 
sommet) is two francs; on other days, 
four francs. It happened to be a / % day, 
so Crump said I ought to treat him be- 
cause I had saved two francs on my own 
ticket; but I could not see it quite as 
ke wished, and he paid for himself under 
protest. 


(To be continued.) 


We booked au sommet, and when the first 


lift came, took our seats. Crump began to 
sing in an undertone : 


“Sommet! Au- au- au sommet !” 


in paraphrase of a song popular in London 
last year, but I managed to get him quiet 
before anything serious occurred. 

On the first platform you change lifts. 
There are shops all round, and a good 
promenade, here ; but we passed on, and up 
to the last stage, changing lifts again at 
stage number two. The lifts were the size 
of an ordinarily large room, and were full 
of passengers, from the sexagenarian to the 
baby in arms, and from me to Crump? 
During the passage up the second flight, the 
conductor, a powerful and surly-looking 
fellow, produced pamphlets all about the 
tower and its construction, and offered 
them at twenty centimes each. Crump and 
I took hurried counsel, and decided to buy 
one, so the man would be kind to us. The 
book contained & lot of information that 


-Crump didn’t want, so he let me keep it on 


condition that I would not air my know- 
ledge in his presence. 

W hat a panorama! We had risen to the 
pinnacle, and were sauntering round, picking 
out buildings here and there, admiring the 
glorious city and ite surroundings, and watch- 
ing the thread that divided it—the River 
Seine. The tower stands on the Champ de 
Mars, where the exhibitions have been held, 
and where the ashes of past exhibitions make 
a somewhat dreary show at present; but in 
other respects it is undoubtedly well placed, 
in the centre of & city whose beauty it is 
worth while to be able to see to such advan- 


tage. 


* 


The position was not the only thing high 


on the Eiffel Tower. Crump said it ought 
to be called the “ Awful Tower, after he 
had drunk up a small bottleful of lemonade 
at the summit, and was told the price. I 
learned wisdom from his experience, and 
resolutely refused to buy anything up there 
—even a post-card—contenting myself with 
merely looking at the stails, with their ex- 
pensive commonplace articles. 

When we had at last got down again to 
Paris from the sky we struck across the 
Champ de Mars and made for Les In- 
valides. This is the French Chelsea Hos- 
pital; but its interest to visitors lies, as a 
rule, not in this, nor in the beauty of ite chapel. 

There is another. 

Pass through the archway of the building 


and into the square on the other side ; turn. 


sharp to the right, and mount the steps to 
re-enter a further portion of the chapel, 
and you will then probably, as did we, 


hold yourself in quietness for very admiration... 


Through the yellow-stained glass of the 


gorgeously windowed dome the sunlight 


streams in softened golden rays, and lights 
the central portion of the building where, 
over a circular balustrade of polished 
marble, one looks down into a vault, upon 
whose floor of rich mosaic rises a huge 
sarcophagus of smoothest granite. 

And in the heart of this lie the ashes of 
France’s hero—Napoleon the Great. 

We may differ from the French in our 
estimate and admiration of the man, but we 
must admit his remarkable qualities ; and 
there can be no question of the greatness of 
conception and execution in his tomb. 

Crump and [ looked long in silence, hate 
reverently removed. 

Then Crump said : 

It's grand!” 

After which again we were silent. 

Thus lie the ashes of Napoleon upon the 
banks of the Seine, amidst the people of 
France, whom he so much loved. 
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Taking to the Rigging. 
(Drawn for the Boys Uwn Paper" by S. W. HUNTER.) 


go 


I AM no longer a ** Tenderfoot" ; in fact, 


I may almost be classed as an Old 
Timer." Considering that California is 
only about fifty years old, I feel that a man 
who has lived here during thirteen of them 
is entitled to promotion. 


The population of the Golden State: 


(leaving out of account those few who were 
born here, and the native Indians) fall— 
like a sermon—under three heads: the 
Fortyniners, the Old Timers, and the 
Tenderfeet ; so. if any of my readers ever 
come to live in California, they will have, as 
I did, to eat humble-pie for a time, and take 
a lowly place among the Tenderfeet. Then, 
in course of time, having very likely ex- 
changed their capital for experience, by 
means of real-estate “deals” or mining 
ventures, they will be entitled to rank as 
Old Timers, in the free-and-easy, go-as-you- 
please democracy of the Far West. 

In a second paper I may give an account 
of some of my early experiences on a - 
ranch, up to the time when I took up a 
claim for myself. Now let me tell a few 
of the incidents that befell me as a new 
settler on my own place, which I named 
Lone Pine Ranch, from the fact of my view 
inclading a single pine-tree, on the ridge right 
opposite my house. First, however, about 
the place itself. 

I had decided to take up a claim of 
Goverr-ment land, under the Homestead 
Law of California. That law allows the 
settler a hundred and sixty acres of land, 
on condition that he build a house, and 
live on the land for five years, and put a 
certain amount of the land each year into 
crops; or he may, if he wish, ** commute.” 
after only fourteen months of residence, 
by paying & nominal price for the land. 
My first step, then, was to “file on" the 
land—that is, make formal claim on the 
particular place I chose; or, rather, I should 
say, before filing. it is necessary to enter 
the land, which is performed, in legal 
sense, by eating and sleeping on the place 
for a day or two. 

So one day in September I moved in, 
with a box of grub and my blankets, and 
camped by the little creek, which I now 
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looked upon as mine. My friend Russ was 
to be my builder, handy fellow that he was, 
and I had already sent down to San Diego 
for the necessary timber for my house. 

There was plenty to do while we waited 
for our materials, for I was a mile from the 
nearest waggon-road, and some sort of road 
had to be made to the land before we could 

t the timber in. We went to work, there- 
ore, filling, levelling, and cutting out brush 
—a very slow business in this mountain 
country; and, after all, we barely escaped 
coming to grief by the waggon overturning 
on the steep side-hill. 

At last, however, we got to work at the 
house, and for three or four days the hill- 
sides rang to the sound, never before heard 
in that quiet valley, of hammering and saw- 
ing, and a mighty fuss and screeching the 
blue-jays and woodpeckers made about the 
innovation. A house of one room was 
enough for me, but I had a good wide 
verandah all along one side, for that would 
be mainly my sitting-room in the long, 
hot summer. On Russ's judgment, we 
built the house facing west, just below the 
point of a little hill, for protection against 
the heavy winds that blow in the winter 
and spring from north and east; and very 
glad i was, later, that we had done so, 
when I lay in my camp-bed at night while 
one of those furious storms was blowing, 
and could feel the side of the house against 
which my bed was placed bend inwards 
with the force of the wind. Often I 
thought it must surely, with the least pos- 
sible greater strain, crash in upon me, or else 
the little box, with me in it, be carried bodily 
away and dropped in the Santa Ysabel 
River. But, thanks to Russ’s scientific 
anchoring, it held out, though I often, 
after such gales, would find great oak-trees, 
that had a far better footing, in point of 
law, than I had, torn by the roots from 
places where they had no shelter. 

Sorry was I when, the house completed, 
Russ wished me good-bye and good-luck, 
and left me to hold the fort alone. But 
my days were too full of hard work, and 
my nights of hard sleep, to allow much 
time for fecling lonely. What with clearing 
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brush, felling trees. fencing, and ploughing, 
the time passed only too quickly. It is 
actually hardly creditable” (as Mrs. 
Malaprop might say) how little result 
a man can see after a year's steady work 
on land of this kind, where Nature has 
had her uninterrupted way since the 
beginning of the year one. 

A very great advantage I had was that 
the settlement I was in cc&tained some of 
the very nicest people I ever met. They 
were not so very close to me, of course; 
my next-door neighbour was nearly a mile 
away, and not a house, nor any sign of human 
presence, could be seen from any point 
of my land, which, aa I said, was a little 
valley surrounded by fairly high hills, 
with an opening to the east, by a winding 
gully, out on to the Santa Ysabel ranch, 
a stock ranch of great extent, carrying 
several thousand head of cattle. 

My time would be put im in some such 
way as this: up at half-past five or six 
in summer, or seven in winter; breakfast; 
then take the gun and go round the ranch 
to pick up something for dinner—rabbits, 
quail, or wild dove; in half an heur, as a 
rule, I could have what I wanted; then 
clean up the house, and, twice or thrice 
a week, make bread; work on the ranch, 
either with my bees, or fencing, or clearing, 
or some other of the hundred-and-one things 
always on hand. By about five o'clock 
I would generally feel that I had done 
a day's work, so home, wash, cook my dinner 
and leisurely eat it, with a book or an old 
newspaper or magazine for company. By 
the time dinner was over, it would be seven 
or eight o'clock, and if I had no letters 
to write, nor odd jobs to do, I would wind 
up the day by walking over to my neigh- 
bour's for a social pipe or chat, and often 
some music. 

Jolly evenings they were, always. Never 
had a man better, kinder neighbours ; and 
how often, now that you are back in Eng- 
land, do I go over, in memory, those pleasant 
times, with the hospitable hostess at the 
piano, playing over the old favourites, and 
you, genial Captain L., retailing the 
latest news from The Spectator"! My 


love to you, old friends! And then, when 
time was late, I would take my solitary way 
back; up through the orchard and over 
the ridge, then up the cafion and oue 
the brush, startling the sleeping birds, 
ot myself startled by the sudden hooting 
of an owl close above my head, through 
the dark clump of live-oaks, where the quail 
stirred and rustled as I passed, and so up m 

trail to the quiet little house. and to bed. 
Not an exciting life, but a healthy, natural, 
and certainly happy one. 

One experience I met up there was ex- 
citing enough, however: that was, my first 
earthquake. There is a story told of an 
American who encountered his first one 
while he was staying at an hotel in some 
South American city. The shock came 
in the night, and a native rushed into his 
room crying, Pronto, senor! pronto!” 
* Now," said the American, recounting the 
story,' I didn't know a word of his lan- 
guage, but you bet I prontoed." I have no 
doubt he did ; everyone does, unless they 
afe in à wooden house, which, though frail 
enough in other ways, is by far the best, and 
practically safe, against an earthquake, 
unless, of course, it is one of the very severe 
ones, against which there is no protection 
possible. 

It happened that now and then I would 
be working for & day or two together with 
my friend Captain L., on his place, and 
then the kind people would offer me the 
use of their spare-room, the Prophet's 
Chamber," as Mrs. L. used to call it. One 
night I was sleeping there, soundly enough 
after a day spent in “snaking” boulders 
out of a corner of the pasture-land ; when 
I was awakened by a deep, weird, awe- 
inspiring sound. Instinctively I knew what 
it was, and instantly I was full awake, and 
my mind alive with the picture of every 
fearful and horrible catastrophe I had ever 
read of, or imagined, in connection with 
earthquakes. 

Nearer and nearer, louder and louder, 
came that terrifying sound, a hoarse roaring, 
deep, deep down, as though the very depths of 
the solid earth were grinding and wrenching 
a Closer and dr still it came, and 
then a violent upheaval and shaking 
from side to side, while every board and 
timber in the house cracked and groaned 
with the strain. Then it passed on, and I 
could hear the deep, subterranean thunder 
grow gradually less, and die away in the 
distance. 

We were comparing notes of the event, 
the partition walls being thin enough to 
allow of our easily conversing. when Captain 
L. said. Here's another! and again 
the distant sound grew and grew, till, with 
another violent shock, it passed beneath us, 
and away to the south, as it seemed to me. 
In a minute or two there came another 
shock, and then another, and another. grow- 
ing gradually less strong, until, when we had 
counted up to about twenty separate quakes, 
we gave up counting, but the shocks con- 
tinued nearly the whole night, and for 
weeks hardly a day passed without one or 
more earthquake shocks, so that we ceased 
in time to take note of them or to remark 
upon them to one another. But often, at 
that time, as I would be taking my solitary 
way back to my little house, late at night, 
I would hear the distant breaking of that 
deep, heart-shaking boom. and the sound 
would grow and mutter, louder and more 
awful each moment, till with a jar and 
tremble that shook the trees around me 
with a sudden shiver, it would pass under 
me, and slowly, slowly die away. However 
often I experienced this, at night (and the 
occasions were many), the sound would 
always arrest me with a nightmare feeling 
of dreadful suspense, as at a voice, warning 
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me of some unescapeable, unimaginable 
doom. 

One good effect of the earthquake, for me, 
was that it increased the flow of my little 
creek. The water came from two springs 
about half a mile higher up my caüon, 
and when, soon after the first series of 
shocks, I passed the springs. I found cer- 
tainly half as much again water issuing 
from between the rocks as had been the 
case before. Some of my neighbours, 
not so fortunate, had to mourn the reducing 
of their water-supplies, and one or two 
springs and wells went entirely dry. The 
whole country thereabouts is clearly vol- 
canic in nature. and one peak, a few miles 
from my ranch, was called in Spanish 
* E] Volcan," in recognition of its 'evident 
origin. 

ne day there rode over to see me the 


storekeeper from San Carlos, a 
few miles away, to request me to 
take charge of his store, which 
was also the post-office, for a 
week or two, while he and his 


wife went down to San Diego to 
attend to some business, Now, I 
had the very vaguest ideas of 
the duties of a postmaster and 


the business of a country store; 
but out West it is everything 
by turns and nothing long " ; and 
a good rule is not to mind a bit 
about lack of experience, for 
nobody else does, but to tackle 
everything that comes along. So 
I cheerfully assented to his pro- 
posal "There was one thing which 
made it rather interesting, and 
which he mentioned, in a casual 
way, just as they were ready to 
start next day, leaving me in [irman 
charge ; it was, that he had a 
standing quarrel with a near-by 
neighbour, and that said neighbour had 
threatened, among other things, to burn 
his store. So he handed over his half of 
the quarrel to me, to keep it warm in his 
absence; and he obligingly showed me 
how he had been sleeping, for some time, 
with his loaded rifle ready to his hand in 
case of need, and suggested that I had 
better take the same precaution. 

Of course, I made him understand at once 
that I had no interest in his quarrel, and 
should take none; and I took the first 
opportunity of making plain to the obnoxious 
neighbour that he need not consider me 
as representing his enemy in the matter. 
Ile appeared to take my word for it, but 
I confess that it was with an uneasy feeling 
that I turned in, the first few nights, with 
the rifle slung on the wall just above my 
head; but I gradually established pleasant 
relations with the ** bad man," and had no 
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trouble on that score. As a sequel, how- 
ever, I may say that, not long after my 
incumbency, the store was mysteriously 
burned down, one night; and the fire was 
not regarded, in the neighbourhood, as 
accidental. : 
I got along famously as postmaster, after 
one or two days' practice, during which 
time Bob Green, the stage-driver, ordinarily 
the silentest of men, would be stamping 
and ramping around, while I was gettin 
the mail-bags ready for him, using frightf 
language to mark his disapproval of my 
slowness, which would delay him five 
whole minutes in his ten hours' run. As 
Storekeeper, I fancy I did pretty well, 
on the whole, taking care to treat my 
customers “‘ white” in regard to weights 
and prices. One comical thing that I 
remember, and which I have often had a 
laugh over. was that one 
day I was staggered by 
the entrance of the pretty 
rustic Audrey of the valley, 
wanting to be fitted with 


a pair of shoes. Here my 
Western philosophy of 
tackling everything that 
comes along failed me 
completely. I believe that 
I am not more insensible 


than the other fellow to 


| 
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2. He (Lopez) was doing very well indeed.“ 


the charms of the fair sex, but when it 
came to plaving the part of squire of the 
shoe-horn my gallantry gave way. How 
I got out of that tight place I don’t 
remember exactly, but I know that the 
damsel went out of the store wearing the 
identical shoes that she walked in with, 
and that the stock of shoes was just as 
large when the storekeeper returned as 
when he went away, except for a pair or 
two of cowboy's riding-boots, maybe. 

I suppose that no man comes to California, 
even now, half a century after the wild 
days of '49, without getting, at the least, 
a mild touch of gold.fever. Everybody 
talks mines, and almost everybody seems 
to have a mine, mines, or part of a mine; 
and everybody who has anything of the 
sort wants to sell it to you. So, when 
Edwards, another  youn Englishman. 
suggested our trying ovr luck for a day 
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or two at some “placers,” of which he 
was part owner, I was at once in humour 
with the idea. 

One morning, then, we started away 
down the road, rigged out for a prospecting 
trip, driving a burro packed with shovels, 
picks, grub, canteen, and such gear, in- 
cluding a couple of frying-pans, that grace- 
fully dangled and jangled outside the pack, 
as a kind of drum-beat of defiance to ill-luck. 
Ten miles. or so down the stage road, we 
turned sharp off to the left, and plunged 
into & thicket of buckthorn and greasewood, 
through which we had to fight our way, 
and to navigate our reluctant burro, till we 
reached the foot of a steep bluff, of perhaps 
five hundred feet in height. I thought we 
never should get up that ascent, which was 
like the steepest kind of stairway, built of 
crumbling rock. The great trouble, of 
course, was the burro, who was equally 
indifferent to Edwards’s entreaties from 
above and to my threats of instant exter- 
mination from below. Between gasps, 
‘as we hauled and heaved at the brute like 
a couple of jack-tars, Edwards indignantly 
inquired of him if he must be carried to 
the skies on flowery beds of ease, while 
others fought to win the prize " ? 

At last, however, we reached the top of 
the cliff, and were surprised to see, a short 
way over across the level hill-top, a man, 
working away industriously with a dry- 
washer (a rough contrivance for taking 
out placer-gold where there is no water to. 
sluice it). He turned out to be a Mexican, 
who would return only a vacant look 
and the inevitable ‘No sabe. seüor," to 
our questiens as to how he waa succeeding. 
No doubt, our Spanish was not according 
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to Ollendorff, but at last Edwards managed 
to make him understand that he was a 


part-owner of the placers; and the result 


was that our friend produced a little buck- 
skin bag, and displayed a neat little pile 
of dust, which, he assured us, many times 
over, was the result of his labour for ** dos 
meses" (two months) The warmth of 
his assertions that it had taken him “ dos 
meses" to wash it out made us suspicious 
of the truth of his statement, so on our way 
back, at night, we called in at the store 
which supplied the country for miles round, 
and learned that friend Lopez had been there 
only ten days before, to trade off his dust ; 
so that what he had shown us represented 
the result of only a few days’ work, and 
proved that he was doing very well indeed 
with his home-made dry-washer. There- 
after Edwards and I adopted “ dos meses ” 
as a synonym for prevarication. 

The sight of the dust rendered us eager 
to try our luck, 80 we went to work at once. 
We decided to work along a little gully 
that showed signs of having been worked 
before, but apparently not for a long while, 
nor very thoroughly. With pick and 
shovel, we were soon down to bed-rock, 
and then went up to the little l of stag- 
nant water, left in a hollow by last winter's 
rains, to wash out our first pan. It is easy 
to understand the fascination there is in a 
miner's or prospector's life; every stroke 
of pick, every shovelful of dirt; every pan 
washed out—who knows what will show 
up? You are always on the very edge 
and instant of a strike.“ You cannot 


break away. The next shovelful, or the next, 
or the next, may show up a nugget. So, 
with our first pan of dirt, should we find 
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. and so encouraged were we that we 


** colours " or better than that? (“ Colours 
are the specks of free gold. A prospector 
gauges his prospect by the colours he finds 
as he washes out; one, two, three, five, ten 
colours to the pan.) Carefully, with our 
eyes bulging with expectation, we washed 
out, throwing out first the large gravel, 
then letting the mud flow off, clearer and 
clearer, till only the black pay-sand was 
left ; and then we could see how we panned- 
out—a number of little red garnets, very 
retty, but very small and, among the 
black sand, sure enough, several colours. 
Not at all bad, for a start, so we went 
to work again in the same gulch, with 
the certainty that there was gold in the 
ground we stood on; the uncertainty, how 
much. 

To make a long story short, by the time 
we decided to close operations for the day, 
we had quite a quantity of pay-sand, con- 
taining two or three pretty little ‘pieces 
of coarse gold, and “colours” 1 

ecided 
to start in to work the claim in earnest ; 
which we never did, for reasons that need 
not here be detailed. But often, when the 
harness of town life rube a bit too hard, 
I comfort myself with the thought that I 
know a spot where, with a pick, a shovel, 
a rifle. a sack of flour, a slab of bacon, a can 
of coffee, and very little else, a man may. 
live his life under the merry blue sky—(at 
110° or so in the shade, but never mind that) 
—sleep like a hedgehcz, eat like a cassowary, 
and take out of Mother Earth, with his 
own hard hands, his own little share of that 
yellow metal that has the funny power to 
uy more sacks of flour, slabs of bacon, 
and so forth. 


IL—SOME HINTS ON REFEREEING. 


THE B. O. P.“ FOOTBALLER. 


By F. S. Warronp, Manager, Brighton and Hove Albion F. C. 


= first duty of a referee is to join a 
league and to make himself quite 
familiar with the rulea of football. 
Having done this, the next step is to be 
on the register of the County Association. 
The position that such a one occupies is 
equivalent to that of the umpire in cricket. 
But at the present moment there are too 
many crude players who aspire to this 


position. Yet there are many ways of 
making yourself efficient if you only care to 
take the trouble. 

Probably the maximum duration of a 
match will be ninety minutes, and the 
minimum sixty minutes. 

Now you must consider before the game 
if there is time to finish before dark, all 
playing the time agreed on by both teams ; 


if not, order the less time necessary, so as 
to finish the match. 

Another thing is, make a point of turning 
up at the time stated for the kick-off, 
and save the disappointment of anotber 
taking your place, for this has often hap- 
pened. 

Report the clubs when their teams turn 
up unreasonatly la te, and insist on matches 


being started at the official time of kick-off, 

unless there are less than six of either team 
- *on the ground; and refusals to start are to 
be reported. 

Now referees are chosen in a manner 
that should give satisfaction to the club. 
A monthly meeting is held, and there the 
referees are selected for the whole month, 
and alse the linesmen (if neutral linesmen 
are agreed upon) These names are then 
sent to the secretaries of the clubs con- 
cerned, and in case any objection is raised 
to the selection, several names are sent in 
order that & mutual agreement may be 
arrived at. The importance of this is seen 
in the fact that when the referee comes upon 
the ground he knows that he has the sup- 
port of both sides, and therefore ought to 
carry out his cardinal duty, which is to 
quite firmly and decisively report any player 
who misconducts himself. 

In Cup matches the Football Association 
appoints both the referees and the lines- 
men, and the referee knows then that he 
has the full power of the highest authority 
behind him. 

If I were a boy who belonged to a club, 
having first of all seen that my club be. 
longed to a league. I should agitate for 
‘neutral linesmen, and, having done that, 
would see that any of my own members 
who might wish to become referees should 
pay their shilling and join the Referees’ 
Association. 

Now, for those who live near London, 
the headquarters branch at Chancery Lane 
offers many facilities. There, for a penny 
a month, not only do the best referees deal 
with knotty blems, but great players 
and writers alio lecture about the game, 
and very useful information can be gained. 
Some two hours are devoted to discussion 
of the lecture, and anyone is perfectly free 
to take part in the debate which follows. 

There is an idea abroad that referees 
make a deal of money out of their engage- 
ments; but this is a mistake. Very often 
one in a junior match will have to travel 
thirty miles for the half-crown which is 
given to pay third-class railway fare. Here, 
too, receipts have to be given and signed, and 
any man who took a shilling over his pay 
would be at once suspended, and not allowed 
to referee in the smallest match played under 
Association rules. 

A referee should commit the following 
hints to memory : 

Offside.—This rule causes a lot of dis- 
cussion, pertly because it is difficult to 
understand, and partly on account of most 
spectators having their own views upon the 
matter. The rule says that a player is 
liable to be offside when in front of the 


ball. (The exception is when there are 
three opponents between the player named 
and the goal.) 


If, at the moment the ball was last played 
by one.of his own side, the player under dis- 
pute has three opponents in front of him, he 
cannot be offside, although perhaps he has 
only one player in front of him at the time 
he actually plays the ball. ' 

A player may apparently be offside often 
when he gets on the ball, but that has nothing 
to do with the question. 

A player can be sent off the field for 
wearing illegal studs or bars, and cannot 
return even with another pair of boots. 

The penalty kick can only be awarded for 
the following seven offences : 

1. Intentionally tripping an opponent. 

2. Intentionally charging an opponent 
from behind. 

3. Intentionally pushing an opponent. 

4. Intentionally kicking an opponent. 

5. Intentionally jumping at an opponent. 

6. Intentionally holding an opponent. 

7. Wilfully handling the ball. 
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If, in the opinion of the referee, the 
tripping of an opponent, or handling the 
ball within the penalty area, was not inten- 
tional, there is no breach of the law. 

Cases of pushing, kicking, or holding an 
opponent, or charging an opponent m 
behind, may so happen as to be considered 
unintentional, and although committed 
within the penalty area would only be a 
breach of Law 10. 

It is the duty of a referee to see that the 
penalty kick is properly taken, with players 
in their proper positions, according to Law 14. 

But, after all, the player can help the 
referee a great deal. He may, perhaps, 
have set his mind on gaining fame, but he 
will do well if he attaches himself to one 
position, and, if he finds that this suits him, 
he will gain further knowledge by watching 
more scientific men play. 

In playing the game the young player 
should remember that there are others 
besides himself. No matter whatever may 
be his position, say outside right, he should 
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N the pe ef whirling a burning stick in 
the hand until the red-hot end seems 

a fiery hoop, the illusion is due, as many 
are aware, to what is called persistence 
of vision,” or the fact that an image or 
picture of an object remains for a certain 
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time — about one-fifteenth to one-tenth of 
a second—on the retina of the eye. The 
glowing end of the firebrand forms different 
images in the eye, as it is moved; but thes? 
follow one another so quickly that they 
are blended into one, and appear as a ring 
of light. In a similar manner, if whilst 
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not wander across to the outside left in 
otder to be in the fray. The same rule 
applies to every position except the backs. 

I think it advisable at times for one of 
the backs to wander a little, but not too 
far—no farther than the half-back division, 
for by doing so he may prevent many an 
assault on Lis own goal, whereas if he had 
stuck close in he would not have had the 
same opportunity to frustrate the threatened * 
danger. 

The referee has a great power over the 
match, each player, each team, the play, 
the ground, and even the crowd, and his 

wer is nowadays greater than ever. He 

as had many stormy interviews with dis- 
contented mobs in former times, when 
arguments were too apt to be driven home 
with mud. 

Much more difficult is his position now, 
and rightly is he hedged about with many 
precautions. A little attention to the points 
which I have tried to make plain will be of 
enormous help. 


* 


By Tureopore Brown. 


‘looking at an object we wink some ten or 


fifteen times a second, that object will 
be visible all the time. This phenomenon 
has long been known, and the present- 
day wonders of the so-called living pic- 
tures of the cinematograph " owe their 
origin to the same principle. 

In our nt illusion the law of per- 
sistence of vision is taken advantage of, 
and also the fact that, with each of our 
eyes we see slightly different views of 
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every object we look at. Our two e 
are separated a distance of a few inches 
apart. It therefore stands to reason that, 
en holding the head rigid and looking 
with both e at a oollection of objects, 
we see the objects from two different view- 
points. The celebrated philosopher Wheat- 
stone took advantage of this optical law 
of vision in the principle of his ingenious 
instrument called the Stereoscope. 
which instrument was improved upon by 
Sir David Brewster. By the combination 
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of two geometrical figures such as shown 
in figs. 3 and 4, effects of solidity and relief 
are produced, but of these we shall speak 
presently. 

In fig. 1 a boy is seen looking through 
a slot, 8, made in a disc, D, into a mirror, M, 
in which he sees a series of rings apparent)y 
suspended in mid-air. Each ring, as it 
diminishes in size from tho largest one, 
appears to come nearer and nearer to the 
observer's eyes. 

Now the puzzling thing about thes 
rings is that they are produced by a reflec- 
tion of a single plain diagram shown in 
fig. 2. This is how it is done. Take a 
clean postal card, and on the blank side 
draw with & pair of compasses. with black 
Indian ink, the fine outer circle, which is 
intended merely as & guido when cutting 
out from the postal card. Cut the diso 
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out with a pair of scissors or a penknife, 
and then rule a line across its diameter, 
bisecting the centre, a. Next draw the 
thicker lined circles, starting with the 
largest from the centre of the disc, and 
striking the smaller ones from points work- 
ing towards the left hand and along the 
pencil line before mentioned. 

Cut out the slot indicated by the dotted 
lines at s, provide a small mirror, M, an 
ordinary pin, and a penholder or pencil, P. 
Rest the mirror against some support so 
that it stands vertically, as shown in fig. 1 
at M. Stick the pin through the centre 
of the disc, making the hole large enough 
to enable the disc to revolve freely. The 
pin is now inserted at right-angles with 
and into the side of the penholder, p. 

A strong light falling upon the surface 
of the disc facing the mirror should strike 
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the diagram in the direction indicated by 
the dotted arrows. To observe the illusion, 
it only remains to hold the penholder in 
the left hand and strike the edge of the 
disc with the right hand, so that it revolves 
at as high a speed as possible. Looking 
through the slot s, as it arrives alternately 
opposite the two eyes, the observer secs 
in the mirror the? magic circles.” 

The best effects are obtained by having 
the eyes horizontal with the centre of tho 
disc. 

The uisites for the illusion are, as 
shown, 01 the simplest character, and, 
whilst providing & source of amusement 
to the average boy, the one with a acientific 
turn of mind should find in it the means 


of demonstrating the laws of '' persistence 
of vision," ‘reflection,’ and ‘ binocular 
vision." 


TALKS IN THE TEMPLE WITH A BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 


NOME people pride themselves on only 
believing the things that they see and 
half the things they hear; but it does not 
do always to believe all the things one sees, 
for things are not always what they seem. 

In these days of advertisement this state- 
ment is so evident that it does not require 
the support of illustrations by way of ex- 
ample; but if an illustration were required 
a better one could not be found than the 
notice-board which we so often see in the 
country, by which we are warned that 
* Trespassers will be Prosecuted," to which 
is often added in smaller letters With the 
utmost Rigour of the Law." 

Whenever you come across this notice 
you can afford to treat it like the Irish 
doctor did the small-pox, ‘‘with silent con- 
timpt," for whatever penalties you may in- 
cur by having an action for trespass brought 
against you, one thing is very certain, and 
that is that you cannot be prosecuted for 
trespassing, unless you are trespassing in 
pursuit of game, which is quite a different 
matter altogether. 


TRESPASS. | 

Trespassing is not a crime, and the threat 
of prosecuting the trespasser with the utmost 
rigourof the law is merely bluff, like the other 
notice. ‘‘ Beware of Man-trape and Spring 
Guns," which nobody has the right to set 
for the purpose of catching trespassers, 
although they might have the right to set 
them in their preservee for the purpose of 
protecting the game which is preserved 
there from the attacks of stray dogs, wild 
cats, and foxes. 
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Frequently the no- 
tice to trespassers pro- 
claims the fact that 
there is a right of 
way to foot-passengers 
across the meadow, 
and where you see 
the warning displayed 
near a stile this i3 
nearly always the case. 
A right of way to foot- 
passengers 'across the 
meadow does not give 
the public a right to 
stroll about the mea- 
dows—they ought to 
keep to the path ; but 
if they do wander on 
to the grass or sit 
under the hedges with- 

out doing any damage 
to growing crops there is little fear of their 
having an action for trespass brought against 
them. 

An action for trespass is a costly pro- 
ceeding, and the only instance in which the 
landowner would be likely to start such an 
action against people whom he found tres- 
passing on his land would be in the case 
where such trespassers set up a claim to a 
right of way over his property. Under 
such circumstances no actual injury to the 
soil would have to be proved by the owner 
of the land, for to secure nominal damages 
against a trespasser no actual damage need 
be proved, the mere setting up of a claim to 
a right of way accompanied by an attempt 
to walk over his land would afford sufficient 
injury to justify the landowner in takin 
action. Before a trespasser can be Cou victed 


of wilful damage to property it must be 


Shown that such 
damage was wil- Ps 
ful or malicious. 
It is no offence 
to take mush- A 
rooms, black- ‘NG 
berries, prim- 
roses, or wild - 
lants of any 
ind, or to tres- 
pass to find them; 
people have been 
convicted of 
stealing mush- 
rooms, but only 
in cases where 
the mushrooms 
were cultivated. 


Some persons playing football trespassed 
into an enclosed grass field and continued 
the game there in defiance of express notice 
to leave. An attempt by the owner to have 
them convicted for unlawfully and mali- 
ciously doing damage with intent to de- 
stroy grass for the food of beasts, failed 
on the ground that the damage was in- 
appreciable and not done with intent to 
damage. 

If a person finds you trespassing upon his 
land and orders you off it, you are not 
bound to return by the way you came, but 
can ask him to direct you to the nearest way 
for leaving his property in the direction in 
which you wish to go. 

If he charges you with damaging his 
grass you should tender him a small coin 
and say that you offer it as compensation 
for any damage which you may have caused 
to his grass by walking on it. 

Of course I am supposing that you have 
not done any real damage to the grass; 
walking in a field of clover or trampling 
down the hay which is growing in a hay 
field is quite another thing, for which the 
farmer has his remedy. 

When riding to hounds do not forget that 
you are trespassing over the farmers’ lands, 
and that the following of the hare or the fox 
gives you no right to do so; if the farmer 
makes no objection it is simply because he 
is a sportsman himself and does not wish to 
spoil sport. 

And where there is a right of way for foot- 
passengers such right is limited to foot- 
passengers only; cyclists and people who 
are riding and driving are not entitled to 
use the path, and are just as much tres- 
passers when doing so as if no right of way 
existed. 
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CONCERNING SNOWSHOES. 
By W. Victor Cook. 
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IE seems a little strange, when one con- 

siders the emblems of the different 
Canadian provinces, that not one of the 
now eight the snowshoe displayed upon 
it. It is not even in the national Canadian 
emblem. The maple-leaf, the beaver, the 
settler's axe, these are all to be seen ; but 
the snowshoe, though more typically 
Canadian than any of these, goes uncon- 
sidered. Yet, without it, Northern and 
Eastern Canada would be in winter great 
trackless wastes indeed, untravelled and 
barren. 

Most of us in this country probably have 
the idea that all snowshoes are much the 
same. This is very far from being the case ; 
indeed, every habitual snowshoer swears by 
his particular model, no two persons having 
the same conviction of the merita of articles 
seemingly exactly alike. 

The Canadian snowshoe is distinctly a 
national means of travel, the only approach 
to it being the long, thin, flexible boards of 
the Norwegian ski-runner, though the ski, 
which are used to some extent in Canada, 


are not comparable with the snowshoe for 
swiftness of travel in the Canadian winter. 
The snowshoe is of several shapes and sizes, 
these varying both according to the taste of 
the wearer and for the particular purposes 
for which it is intended to be worn. For 
travel in wooded, hilly country, it is mani- 
fest that a long, narrow shoe would be con- 
tinually getting tangled up in brushwood 
and timber; so in such ccuntrv, short, round 
shoes, known as Montagnais,” from the 
Indians of Eastern Quebec, who make tnem, 
are employed. With the Montagnais ” 
shoe the wearer must necessarily plant his 


feet farther apart, to avoid placing one shoe 
over the other, and so landing himself in 
the inevitable “cropper.” For prairie 


travel, however, where the coun is quite 
open and untimbered, the y winter 
trapper adopts the long, narrow form of 


shoe, which gives great s He it is 
who must have the best and the fastest, for 
travelling as he is day by day, far from 


human habitation, should his snowshoes 
give out he would be at the mercy of the 
freezing blizzard and the ravening prairie 
wolves. 

The best snowshoes are made from tama- 
rack, ash, and birch, the tamarack providing 
the choicest of all. The filling for the heel 
and toe is made of soft doe or buckskin, and 
the heavier network in the centre, where 
most of the weight is to be borne, is put in 
with heavy moose-hide. 

The little Indian village of Lorette, not 
far north of the city of Quebec, alone turns 
out about 15,000 pairs of snowshoes every 
year, each man, woman, and child taking 
some part in the prevailing industry. Along 
the Atlantic coast, and in Nova Scotia, 
where the snow is more often damp and wet, 
like it is in Great Britain, the spaces in the 
netting of the snowshoe are made much 
wider than in the dry western lands. 

The canoe in summer, the snowshoe in 
winter, are the two great means of travel in 
the great North-East and North-West of 
Canada; they. and the rifle and the axe, 
are the tools with which the old Hudson Bay 
Company sent ite voyageurs and trappers far 
afield to accomplish deeds in their every- 
day life which make us sit and wonder at 
the snug fireside—deeds which have formed 
the theme of many a. stirring ballad and 
many a wild romance. 
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Problem No. 649. 
By H. PERKINS, 
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5 + 3=8 pieces, 


| WHITE. | 


White to play and mate in three (3) moves, 


A game paye at Ostend between F. J. 


Marshall (White) and A. Burn (Black): 
WHITR BLACK 
1. P—K 4 P—K 4 
2. Kt—K B3 Kt—Q B3 
3. B—B 4 B—B 4 
4. P—B3 Kt—B 3 
5. P—Q 4 PxP 
6. PxP B—Kt 5 ch. 
7. K—B sq Kt x KP 
8. P—Q5 Kt—K 2 (a) 
9. 4 1 — B3 
10. B—K Kt 5 Kt Kt 3 
11. Q Kt—Q 2 P- K R 3 
12. R- K sq. ch. K—B 
13. 3 B—K 2 (b) 
14. BxQ Kt R P x B (c) 
15. Kt—K 5 PxB 
16. Kt Kt Pch. K—B2 
17. Rx B ch. K « Kt 
18. Q—Q 3 ch. K—R 3 
19. P—K R 4 P—Kt 5 (d) 
20. P—R 5 KtxR P 
21. Q—B 5 Resigns 


NOTES. 


(a) Kt—R 4 would result in B—Q 3, 
followed by P—Q R 3 and P—Q Kt 4. 

(b) Better to have taken the Kt. 

(c) If he had taken the other B, then also 
Kt—K 5. 

(d) Q x R would be followed by P x P and 
Kt—B 3 ch, eto. 


—— 


Solution of No. 647.—1, R—B 65, and 
the mates follow with R, B, Kt, or P in 
accordance with Black's replies. 

The problem by E. Schiffers is solved 
by 1, Ft—K 7. Fine replies are R—Kt 5, 
B—B 6, Bx P, KtxP, and KxR. The 
one by M. Havel has 1, Kt—Kt 4, threaten- 
ing R xQ P ch., and if R x Kt, then Rx 
K P ch., but if QxQ B P, then Q—B 6 
ch., etc. 

The long problems contain a number of 
checks with the knighta. 

No. 648. —1, Kt —Q 6, K x Kt (or a, b, c). 
2. B—B 7, P—R 7. 3, Kt—B 5 mate. 
(a) K—B 3. 2, Kt—Kt 8 ch, K—Kt 3. 
3. B—B 7 mate. (b K—R 4. 2, B— 
B 7 ch., K—R 5. 3, Kt from Q6 to B 5 
mate. (c) P—R 7. 2, B—B 7 ch., K—B 3. 
3, Kt-—Kt 8 mate. 
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R. J. SronfER.— There are no such coins. It may be 
a defaced Irish halfpenny, or, if of penny size, a 
token. Anyhow, the desoription is not intelligible 
enough for identification. 


L. H. HoRNSBY.—1. We have not had an article on the 
subject. 2. Write to them direct. 


MULTISCRIPTOR.—1, A graph would do, but the later 
copies would probably be faiut or smudgy, until you 
got thoroughly need to it. 2. The section of “Indoor 
Games" is out of print. Its price was sixpence. 
3. From six weeks to two mouths, and sometimes 
longer. 4. Spell it either way, bat “enquire” is 
more usual. 


A. V. M.—In writing about books you shou'd mention 
the date, if any, and the author's name, which, if ít 
is not on the title-page, may be at the end of the 
dedication or preface. We do not recognise the title 
us being that of a book of any value. 


Bvok WorM (W. L.).—1]. We know of none with a com- 
plete set of portraits. You should read Gibbon's 
"Decline and Fall" 2. Augustus was the first 
Roman Emperor. His rule began in R.c. 31, but he 
was not styled Imperator until four years afterwards. 
when he had been Consul for the seventh time. 
3. There is no such publication. 


R. CHERRY.—The first announcement of the competi- 


tions is given in the first monthly part of each — 


volame. 


APPRENTICE. You have no Chance unless you attend 
special classes and take the books therein recom- 
mendel. Get a prospectus of the Birkbeck or some 
similar institution. Particu'are of the examinations 
are obtainable post free on written application to 
the Secretary of the Civil Service Commission, 
W hiteball. 


C. SMITH.—1. You can sell it without registration if 
you 80 please, but anyone can analyse it, and sella 
similar preparation. 2. Order it from a bookseller. 


C. W. BAKER.— All we know abont it is that you have 
to become apprenticed, aud tbat the trade is in a 
very few bands, 


A “ B.O.P."-1TE. —1. See our article on the subject in 
last volume. 2. Close in. 3. Brown and Tunnicliffe 
made 554 for the tirat wicket against Derbyshire at 
Chesterfleld in August 1898. Tunnicliffe was first 
out; he made 213. When Brown had made 300 he 
had had enough of it, and knocked down his own 
wicket. 


Crtsts.—They are of no value at a'l. The first is an 
absurdity, even if you mean arms, instead of crests 
as you seem to do. 


W. F. C.— Nothing can be done. ` 


M. R. E. (Gloucester).—The Editor of the * B.O.P." 
(George Andrew Hutchison) is also the Editor of 
" Every Boy's Monthly.” 


R. C. B. (Lowestoft).—We are publishers and not 
second-hand bookseilers, and so do not purchase old 
volumes. You would very likely dispose of yours, 
however, through an advertisement (costing 6d.) on 
the cover of our monthly part. 


WORDS OF CHKER.—A “Seven-Year Reader writes: 
“ I should like to thauk you sincerely for what the 
dear old * B.O.P.' has done for me. and for many 
another. May it continue to prosper in its good 
work in years to come as it has in bygone days." 


L. G. F. (Rugeley).— Very fair, considering your age. 
You should enter for some of our drawing com- 
petitions, 


NON-SWIMMER.—There are numberless swimming 
ipis in Loadon, and should be one at Ilford. Inquire 
there. 


WILp VOCNG RABBITS (B.)—You won't succeed, or 
hardly. It is cruel, too, to take them from their 
native heath. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
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J. B. (Brent wood). — Has not been republished in book 
form yet. 


BaD HABT. -M. H says he is bodily ruined —shoulders 
rounded and other parts of body badly deformed. 
Happily, he has mended liis ways. Let him go in for 
health-making now, especially the cold tub, all the 
winter through. Yes, continue the phosferine for six 
weeks, Good food, exercise, and fresh air. Will 
other boys please take heed ? 


PHILOMEN.— Obey all the laws of nature now and you 
will, with God's good help, get over your difficulties. 
Thanks for your kind letter. The“ B.O.P.” appre- 
ciates the kind words of its friends. 


WILL Power (To New Zealander), —Y ou have been hal, 
as we say in the old country. How can boys who 
read quack circulars expect anything else ? 


A Boy iN CawNADA.—Don't. worry: things will get 
right as you grow oller. Swimming is beat for you. 
Read the Doctor's Monthly“ Doings.” 


CARAVAN Books BY GORDON Sr BI. . — The first is 
now out of print: Jarrolds' have the second, 15s. : 
and the third is not yet published. 


INQUIRER.—W lat you mention shows extreme self- 
consciousness from & weakened state of the nerves. 


IGNORANT.— Yes; see vour own doctor. But the cold 
tub and virol would do you müch good. 


W. P.—You are doing well, we think. Continue as you 
are going. The good effects of dumb-bells are often 
much overrated. 


MoTHER Morak KILLIxG HER YOUNG (J. C.).—She 
must be watched in future, but we fear she is not 
well fed and cared for. The young should never be 
looked at until they have their coats. 


SKIN TROUBLE (O. I.).—Couldn’t say without seeing. 


DEAFNESS AFTER BATHING (A. B.).—It is caused by 
water in the ear or temporary congestion of head. 
Should be content with a sponge bath. 


W. L. B. (Muswell Hill) —No, we cannot sell separate 
from the parts in which they appear the coloured 
plates you ask for. 


A. F. (Adelaide, S. A). Glad to receive your letter and 
learn how successful you have been with your 
model yacht built from “B.O.P.” instructions. 
Readers are continually writing to us in a similar 
strain. 


WKLSHMAN.—It is said that Demosthenes got over the 
difficulty by practising with a few small pebbles in 
his mouth. We have never tried It, but you might 
do 80. 


Coins and R. H. WRtTELKEY.—A half-crown of 1817 is 
worth from three to five shillings, according to the 
state of preservation. That is what a dealer would 
charge you for it; not what he would give you for it. 


SAVED.—Other readers tempted to indulge in bad 
habits may be giad to read the following letter re- 

* ceived from H. W., inthe Transvaal : * I feel it would 
be exceeding ungrateful of me if I were not to write 
to you to expresa my thanks for the great good you 
have done me in the columns of the *B.O.P When 
I was quite a kid I used to read the B. O. P. regu- 
larly. Unfortunately, I afterwards stopped, and, I 
am ashamed to say, | fell into bad habits. Not very 
many months ago I came across the old paper again 
out here. I had not seen it since I Somerset 
many years ago. It was the means, under God, of 
saving me from myself. I had frequently tried to 
break with my evil habite but without success. I 
decided to try your advice and commenced with the 
cold bath, although it was then winter and bitterly 
cold. Since then I have, I believe, obtained the 
mastery. I feel] cannot be too grateful to you. That 
God may bless you and rour work will always be the 
prayer of, yours very gratefally, ——.” 


D. W.—The worth of a well-preserved penny dated 
1864 is one penny, no more and no less. 


M. M.—4A large number of the public schools have a 
few open scholarships. You will find the particulars 
in the * Public Schools Year-Book," publisbed by 
Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., Paternoster Square, E.C. 


E. M. (Inverness).— The description is not definite 
enough, but the coin seems to be a shilling of James 
the First, and if so is worth five shillings or more. 
Extra good specimens have sold at three and four 
pounds. 


E. L. K.—Surely his address is that of the magazine he 
edits, which bears his name, 


W. H. K.--1. The City Guilds Central College, Exhi- 
bition Road, South Kensington, would be better. 
2. You will not earn any money until you have had 
p:actical experience, though you may avoid having 
to serve an apprenticesbip. 


READER OF THE “B.O.P.” Ax *"E.B.M."—*" The 
Orchid-seekers,“ by Aslimore Russan and Frederick 
Boyle, began on January 30, 1892, and was conse- 
quently in our fourteenth volume. It was afterwards 
published in book form by Chapman & Hall. 


NORTH WALES.— The paper that has the largest circu- 
lation among such circles on the Continent is * The 
Timea,” and you would probably do best to insert 
your advertisement in it. 


E. A. Cass WELL.—Get “ Regulations Relating to the 
Examination of Eugineers in tbe Mercantile 
Marine," issued by the Board of Trade &nd obtain- 
able, price zixpence, of Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
Fast Harding Street, Fetter Lane, Ec. Order it 
through & bookseller. 


C. R. OBORN (Montreal).—1. We have not yet had an 
article on building a motor launch. 2. We have not 
issued a Summer Number for some years. 
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STORY OF SIR ROLAND PREEDEROY, KNIGHT: 
A TALE OF THE LAST PLANTAGENETS. 
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Chief Stranger Horse,” of the Sioux Indians. 
( From a photograph.) 
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By FRANK Curzon BRITTEN, M.A. 


CHAPTER VIII.—KING LEWIS AND HIS 
ATTENDANT LEECH 


W“ traversed several long and very tortu- 

ous passages, each, as it seemed, 
darker and narrower than the last, and 
what with stairs and anon hangings of 
heavy cloth through which we passed, I 
began idly to long for a skein of thread 
that I might at need retrace my steps, as 
did old Theseus from the labyrinth of Creta. 

At length, however, our guide stopped 
before an arch, and, after calling aloud 
The Sieur Torndic with a message from 
England," drew aside the curtain and 
beckoned us to enter. 

The room was large, but sombre and 
ill-furnished, and here again the light was 
so poor that for some instants I did not see 
all. There were two Scottish guards by 
the doorway, and at the farther end a 
small group of men, of whom all save two 
were standing. One of these two was the 
physician Coithier and the other King 
Lewis’ self. 

Motionless, save anon for a shiver as of 
pain, he cowered over a brazier, albeit the 
day was warm, his thin, wasted hands rested 
on his knees and his soft cap pulled low 
over his brows, while by his hot lay two 
plain staves circled with bands of gold. 
And when after some pause he turned his 
face to us, I well-nigh dropped my helm in 
surprise ; for, prepared as I was to see a 
man in dire sickness, I beheld the face as 
of one dead, and marvelled that he vas 
able to speak even in a tone so faint. 

What men are these? 

One of those who stood by repeated our 
guide's saying. The Sieur Torndic with a 
message from England, sire.” 

* And the other ? " urged the King sus- 
piciously, shading his eyes even from that 
wretched light and peering at the helms 
over my lord's shoulder. 

" He is but the Sieur's esquire, your 
Majesty." 

* Let them not come too near me; not 
too near. Give me his letter." 

One of the clerks took the scroll from my 
lord’s great brown hand and, after breaking 
the seals, passed it to the King, who unrolled 
it with his withered, claw-like fingers. 

Ah, ah," he cackled, as he read. Our 
brother of England is a noble prince; just 
as I had thought; It is here, as I had 
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fancied. Violation cf my treaty, eh; threats 
of war, yes. Threats and threats and idle 
threats, my royal brother." 

At the mention of possible war my lord 
started in surprise, and the rattle of his 
plate drew the King's glance upon him. 

* Still there, Sieur," he said, again shading 
his brow with his hand; “then give your 
master this greeting from Lewis of Krance, 
that his wench Elizabeth is no match for the 
Dauphin who shall succeed to my throne.” 

“ Save in bcok.learning, your Majesty,” 
remarked Coithier. 

"A malison upon such,” croaked the 
King. What geometry can make a ruler ? 
and even in the Latin there is but one phrase 
he will need know ; how runs the jargon, eh, 
qui nescit dissimulare, nesctt regnare ; but, 
enough of this ; there lies England's friend- 
ship," and he cast the letter on the brazier, 
and thou, Sieur, his envoy, canst remove 
thyself from our Court." 

He waved his hand as though to dismiss 
us, but the leech, Coithier, rose and bent 
over him, casting a cunning look towards me. 

An instant, sire," he said, but scarce in 
the voice of one putting a request. “ There is 
another matter, ere the envoy leaveth us. 
Thou holdest divers prisoners for this 
treacherous England ; it were well to give 
them their freedom." 

My lord, whose duty lay alone in the hand- 
ing of the letter, had hitherto been silent, 
but the reference to his King made himangry. 

„Sir, he cried to the physician, “ I warn 
thee, take heed how thou ý 

Here, however, even his deep voice was 
drowned by that of the King, who had 
half-started from his chair as though full 
of sudden life and fury, and was bending his 
fiercest gaze upon Coithier. 

“It were well!" he roared, “insolent, 
am I at thy bidding ? Now, by the Virgin, 
thou goest too far. Hast forgotten the cage 
of Cardinal Balue, or hast already seen thy 
death written in the stars ? ” 

The physician's placid manner did not 
change. i 

“ Thy wrath, sire, is but augmenting thy 
malady,” he replied; “and as for my 
death, I know it to an hour ; and further, 
within eight days of that hour I read your 
Majesty’s end as well.” 

“I shall not die," returned Lewis less 
angrily, sinking back to his chair, “ whiles 
I have his Holiness's aid. Hath he not sent 
me these priceless relics, the rods of Moses 
and of Aaron ? " 

He picked up the staves I have mentioned 
and pressed them to his lips with reverence. 

“This rod," he continued, still frowning 
upon Coithier, that made water rush from 
a rock shall cause my blood to flow again in 
my veins even when thou deemest me beyond 
thy cursed leecheraft.“ 

“ The rod of Israel," replied Coithier, un- 
moved, “ would not belie the very stars that 
tought against Sisera ; nor does that stick 
know, as I, the abundance of thy atra bilis.” 

* False!" cried Lewis, his voice rising 
again in anger. Did not the Holy Hermit 
of Calabria promise me life?“ 

" Ay, Life eternal, sire; the life thou 
shouldst have in Heaven with him and Pope 
Sixtus, ay, and even with Aaron and his 
brother; but for thy life on earth there is 
but one man can prolong it; and him thou 
dost threat with cage and rope." 

The King sank back, and quailed before 
the leech’s gaze. 

No, no, good Coithier ; I was but in 
jest; what is it thou wouldst ask of me?“ 

Maistre Coithier looked at me over the 
King's head with a grin of triumph; but 
by this time my face was throbbing under 
the bandage with rage and shame that this 
should be my ally. The rest of the King's 
attendents stoud unmoved, being no doubt 
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familiar with such scenes, while my lord 
stood glancing from one to another as though 
he were not decided what action to take. 

I, waited only until the leech had given 
the King Sir Roderic’s name, and one of the 
clerks was writing an order, and then I 
ventured to whisper, "Let us withdraw 
hence, my lord." 

The Baron nodded assent, and, bowing 
low to the King (who seemed to have for- 
gotten us) we turned away and left the 
chamber, leaving therein also those whom 
we never saw more—the poor, stricken 
prince, and the brutal rogue who traded so 
upon his fears. 

With some trouble we found our way, 
unguided, to the courtyard, where the 
Baron breathed deep draughts of the pure 
air, and then turned to me. 

“That room stifled me, he said. 
“ Couldst tell what yon fellow was asking 
of the King? I caught but little of their 
French prate.“ 

„He was bidding the King release certain 
English prisoners from a castle in Bretagne, 
my lord, and using strange threats therein.” 

* [ marvel he beckoned us to stay.” 

Then for the first time I hinted to my 
Baron that which was not true. 

* As the prisoners were English, my lord, 
perchance he deemed it part of thy greeting 
to King Edward.” 

* Doubtless, it would even be so; 
threatening the King, say'st thou? I would 
I had known in time to spit the villain on 
my sword. But the time may come. A war 
in France !—ah, Roland, boy, by all the 
Saints I would love to draw once again for 
the King, even as I did at Barnet and 
Tewkesbury.” 

He patsed so long silent, that I saw he 
was in a daydream of the time he had 
been in the Yorkists’ ranks. 

“May it please thee, my lord," I ven- 
tured at length; the King bade thee leave 
his Court, as he and England are at enmity.” 

True, boy," replied the Baron; I was 
in mind far away; see then to my train, 
and in an hour we will away; and then, 
good Roland, once more for England and 
Twyford Manor.” 

I recall as 'twere but yesterday with what 
joyous speed I ran to collect our fellows ; 
I should see my father and my home once 
more after these years of absence ; and surely 
if this tale of coming war were but true, I 
pictured my return to France in my King's 
army, together with Lord Thorndyke and 
my father. Surely even Sir Roderic Marshall 
would lend his blade to the Yorkist for 
service in France ; and with the thought of 
him came the sweet memory of Adela, and 
I pondered that anon evil may give rise to 
good, for was it not by the rude blusteting 
of Coithier that my queen among maidens 
would soon be set free from her durance ? 

My men were still foregathered among the 
Scots, and were drinking with them some 
strange liquor of the Northern Country, 
which I doubt not they found vastly inferior 
to our own English mead. The news that 
we were bound for home stirred them as a 
bugle's note, and in an instant were they 
struggling into their gear. Old Tom Wick- 
waine beamed with jov. 

“ Ay, Master Roland.“ he said, “ I would 
give all these leagues of French soil for the 
good Hampshire Downs, and all these shows 
of kings for a bear-baiting at Winton fair." 

* And for a glance of Mistress Marjorie’s 
blue eyes, Tom." 

**"Speakst strange, master," replied Tom, 
seeming puzzled. ^" Marjorie? I know no 
Marjorie. My damsel's name is Cicely. Or 
chance wouldst mean little Mabel.” 

„Oh, Tom, art a sad rogue, I fear me 
much," I said severely, shaking a finger at 
him. When last we looked back on the 


yew-tree I vow thou saidst somewhat of 
Marjorie." 

“ Did I so, Master Roland? Well, it may 
be; still, I am returning now to Cicely, 
unless she be wedded, when my love will be 
all for Mabel.“ 

And an Mabel also be wed ? ” 

“Then, Master," declared this constant 
lover, latching his headpiece, “ 'twill be time 
to seek out this Marjorie whom thou say'st.“ 

Within the hour, as my lord had told, we 
were leaving Plessis, after taking leave of 
the good Malcolm, who declared his mind 
to visit Twyford on his homeward road when 
time should be, and even extracted a pro- 
mise from me, which, alas! I have never 
been able to keep, to stay some weeks with 
him at Banchory in the far North. 

Our journey was slow and of no event. 
Providéd our horses’ heads were toward 
England the Baron seemed content, and by- 
and-by I gathered that he was by no means 
bent on leaving France. 

For, Roland," he said, we should but 
lose good time in going to England only to 
return hither at once with the King. Better 
far make our journey idly across this land 
so as to meet his royal banner on the sea- 
shore." 

Ay, my lord," I replied, “ but what of 
the other king behind us? 

* Foolish boy, is there no English land 
this side the sea? True, nigh all was lost 
by Harry of Lancaster, thanks to that black 
witch, la Pucelle "—he crossed himself at the 
name—‘ but Calais is still ours, and by all 
the Saints it shall ever be so." 

To Calais therefore we went, and bided 
some weeks waiting the coming of Ed ward's 
army. Anon came news of great prepara- 
tion throughout England, and we grew 
reconciled to our long exile at the thought 
of meeting our own countrymen and riding 
with them through the ranks of all the 
chivalry of France. Our men-at-arms 
clinked their mugs in the wine-taverns and 
talked of another Agincourt, narrating how 
many their grandsiree had slain in the great. 
rout of threescore years agone, and what 
ransoms they took from such as they 
deigned to spare. 

So we passed the time inactive until mid- 
April, when a message shook our hopes to 
the ground. King Edward was dead after 
some illness, and all thought of the French 
war was at an end. Our fellows were sore 
disappointed, and grumbled at the loss of 
their expected ransoms, but my lord viewed 
the matter from another side. 

His grief was sad to see, and as I have 
never heard much that was good concerning 
Edward of York, it surprised me that he 
had so won the Baron's love. 

A man among men, Roland," he said, 
“ay, and a king among kings; and so 
wouldst thou think too, hadst seen him in 
the vaward even at Mortimer Cross, when he 
was but simple Earl of March. Alas! my 
work for him is finished, and though with 
dire regret, I may now back to Otterbourne 
to rest my old bones in peace." 

* But surely, my lord, the regent nobles 
will carry on his wish anent this France.“ 

“ Tush, lad, 'twill fill their hands to hold 
yon sickly urchin on his father's throne. 
A war in England is more like than. in 
France ; but what needs I draw again therein. 
A man might well strive to place my master 
on the English throne in place of yon old 
dotard of Lancaster; but why uphold this - 
child or even his uncle of Gloucester ? 

" Nay, Roland ; Edward of York is no 
more, and I, albeit unwilling, am freed from 
his service. To Otterbourne I, to dwell 
among my hawks and hounds, no matter 
how many strolling players strive to enact 
the part of king." 

(To be continued) 
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S HAT & curious old fellow ! " I said to 


myself, as I began to undress. '' He 
must be quite crazy on the subject of 
burglars. I wonder that he doesn't have a 
battery of cannons on the roof and armed 
sentries all around the house." 

The bedroom was large, and the small 
lamp dimly lit its space. One side of the 
room was tapestried ; the wainscot was high 
and of old black oak, and & broad beam 
crossed the ceiling. The bed was huge, 
standing on high legs, and hung with cur- 
tains, 

A wind had arisen, and rain slapped at 
the latticed window. I heard the cracking 
of branches without, and the hiss and sigh 
of the breeze in the dark Scotch firs. Sud- 
denly there was a rumbling noise in the 
chimney. I started and listened. A quan- 
tity of soot came tumbling into the grate. 

It must be nesting jackdaws," I mut- 
tered, remembering how the jackdaws at 
Helmingham often dropped sticks down 
the chimneys, and made similar noises at 
this time of the year. I am not deticient 
in courage, but somehow I felt rather creepy 
as I turned out the lamp and got into the 
immense bed. The room was intensely 
dark. Scarcely any light penetrated the 
lattice, and the heavy curtains of the bed 
made the blackness more palpable. 

The wind freshened to a gale, and roared 
amongst the trees and between the gables 
and chimneys of the house. An awakened 
rook croaked a complaint from its roost, as 
the wind bent the boughs of the elms. I lay 
awake, listening to the howling of the 
storm and the mn of rain on the window. 
All my senses were keenly alert, and at 
the sound of scraping behind the wainscot 
I held my breath. 

It's only a rat," I murmured, turning 
over on the pillow and closing my eyes. 

I cannot say how long I remained awake ; 
but I was aroused from a light slumber by 
the noisy ringing of several bell. Leaping 
out of bed, I fumbled for the matches. 
Being unable to find them, I groped about 
seeking for the table upon which 1 had put 
therevolver. Meanwhile the bella continued 
to ring, and I heard the butler sound his 
rattle and the footmen blow their shrill 
whistles. As I sought in vain for the 
revolver I reflected that I was losing time, 
so I thrust on my trousers and flung open 
the door. My feet made no sound on the 
stone passage, and I ran rapidly down the 
stairs. 

As I reached the hall a fresh set of bells 
began to tinkle, a loud bang came from the 
direction of the stables, and both the 
mastiffs barked furiously. I looked about 
me, but could not see anyone in the big 
hall. The faces of foxes grinned down at 
me from the walls, and a faint light came 
from the great window. 

Then, on a sudden, the study door was 
thrown open and a figure appeared. There 
was a flash and an explosion, and a bullet 
rang on an ancient breastplate upon the 
wall Immediately after the report there 
was a growl from the bloodhound, and the 
beast was at me. 

** Help! help!" I shouted. 
call off your dog! 

* You rascal! I'll do nothing of the 

sort," yelled out the old gentleman. 

As he spoke the butler came down the 

stairs, firing wildly with his revolver, and 


Mr. Rook, 
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the two footmen continued to blow their 
whistles. A distant explosion apprised me 
that the gardener had fired the cannon at 
the south lodge. The whole estate was 
aroused. 

" Where are vou?" I cried. 
are you, Mr. Rook ? " 

The study door was slammed. I had 
clutched the hound by the throat with both 
hands, and my grip tightened upon his 
windpipe. The struggles of the brute were 
terrific, but I fought desperately, and 
succeeded in holding him at arms’ length. 
Piercing screams issued from the maid- 
servants’ room all the time that I was fight- 
ing with the bloodhound, and the butler 
and footmen on the staircase continued 
to fire into the darkness and blow whistles, 
and to shout Thieves! Thieves!” 

Help!“ I shouted again. 

The study door was opened suddenly and 
a broad ray of light was cast across the 
hal. I had fallen to the floor, and rolled 
upon the dog, whose teeth gripped my leg. 

" Goodness gracious!” exclaimed Mr. 
Rook, who held up a lamp at the study 
door. Off, Nero! Off! Come here, you 
stupid animal.” 

The hound loosed his hold of my leg 
and went to his master, wagging his tail, 
and looking up in his face with a puzzled 
expression. 

‘Why, it’s the gentleman!” cried the 
butler: 

"Ay, so it is!" said the footmen, 
gazing stupidly at one another. 

" What are you gaping there for?" 
roared Mr. Rook. “If you had brought 
a light this wouldn't have happened. Mr. 
Royston, I can't tell you how sorry I am! 
] might have shot you! It's awful to think 
of. For goodness’ sake say you're not 
hurt. Has the dog bitten you badly?!“ 

He brought the lamp nearer and stooped 
to examine my leg. The trouser was torn, 
and there were t»eth-marks in the flesh, 
though. fortunately, the bite was not a severe 
one. A little blood trickled down my calf. 

Brandy, brandy, you idiota! " shouted 


* Where 


Mr. Rook. My dear Mr. Royston, what 
a terrible mistake it has been! Quick, 


Johnson, get a basin and water. You must 
wash that wound at once, Mr. Royston. 
There's no fear of hydrophobia, the dog is 
quite healthy. But it is better to be on the 
safe side.“ 

* Don't be alarmed, Mr. Rook,’ I said, 
rising to my feet. The bite isn't deep. 
However, I had better wash it." 

" Yes, yes; wash it at once. I'll go to 
my room for some caustic. You had better 
cauterise the place. Dear me, what a 
deplorable accident." 

Mr. Rook hurried up the stairs, and the 
butler came quickly with water in a basin 


and a sponge I bathed the wound 
thoroughly. i 

" Now, my dear Mr. Royston,” said my 
host, coming down the stairs; here's 


the caustic, a nitrate-of-silver stick. I beg 
you to apply it immediately to the weund.” 

I took the caustic and rubbed it on the 
bite. The burning caused me considerable 
pain, and I set my teeth together to avoid 
crying out. When I had cauterised the 
wound Mr. Rook held a glass of brandy- 
and-water to my lips. In spite of the smart- 
ing of my bitten leg I could not help feeling 
amused at the situation. My host's face 


was pale and anxious, and the butler and 
the two footmen had not recovered from 
their fright. The maids had put on their 
clothes, and they stood clutching each 
other on the landing and looking down in 
alarm, while one of them occasionally gave 
a deep sob of mingled compassion and fear. 

Presently there was a loud knocking at 
the door, which was opened by one of the 
footmen. Three sturdy farmers and the 
village constable stood on the threshold. 

“We heard the alarms, sir," said the 
policeman, “‘ and we've come aa quick as we 
could to see what's wrong." 

“It has been an unfortunate mistake," 
rejoined Mr. Rook. “I thank you for 
coming, but luckily your services are not 
needed. I will tell you how the thing 
happened. After going to bed I felt a 
severe indigestion pain, which kept me 
very restless for some time. At last I got 
up, and came downstairs to fetch some 
medicine that I keep in the cupboard in my 
study. In my pain I quite forgot that the 
wires communicating with the alarm bells 
were across the foot of the stairs and at 
the door of the study. Consequently 
I stumbled over both of them, and so set 
the bells ringing noisily. Hearing a sound 
in the hall, I came to the study door and 
saw a dark form prowling about. Not 
unnaturally, I concluded that the bells 
had disturbed a burglar, and I fired at the 
figure and incited the bloodhound to seize 
the fellow. But, to my exceeding astonish- 
ment and horror, I discovered that the 
supposed burglar was my guest, Mr. Royston, 
and I at once called off the dog. I am most 
thankful to say that my friend is not much 
hurt ; but it has been a great shock to him, 
I am sure, and I deeply regret my careless- 
ness in forgetting to step over the alarm 
wires.” . 

" Well, sir.” said one of the farmers, 
“Tm glad that nothing more serious has 
happened, and I hope the young gentleman 
is not injured. We thought that you had 
burglars in the place, so we hurried up, 
Mr. Biddlegood and me, sir, and in the 
avenue we overtook the constable, who had 
heard the cannon go off at the south lodge.“ 

Thank you very much," Mr. Rook 
said. ''Pray take a glass of brandy-and- 
water before you go out into the rain again. 
I'm so sorry to have disturbed you." 

* Oh. don't mention that, sir,“ returned 
Mr. Biddlegood. 

" My dear Mr. Royston, do you feel 
equal to walking up the stairs ? " asked 
Mr. Rook. 

* Yes, thanks," I replied. I'll get back 
to bed.” 

** I shall never forgive myself.” muttered 
poor Mr. Rook, giving me his arm. 

*" Oh, please don't feel anxious about me," 
I said. * I am only slightly wounded, 
though the caustic gives me some pain for 
the present.” 

We returned to our bedrooms, and quiet 
was restored in the house. I crept between 
the sheets, and lay wincing from the sting 
of the caustic and shivering with. cold till 
long after daylight. 

About ten o'clock I awoke. The thrushes 
in the garden were singing sweetly, and the 
sun shone out brilliantly after the heavy 
rain and storm of the night. There was 
no more pain in my leg. and I found that 
the wound was merely superticial. Mr. Rook 
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had kept breakfast waiting for me. When 
I entered the room he rose and seized 
me by both hands. 

* Do set my mind at ease," he begged. 
“ Are you any the worse for the accident 
of last night? I shall never forgive my- 
self.“ 

* Don't feel the least anxiety." I replied. 
* [am perfectly well this morniug and ready 
to eat a good breaktast." 
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* You have removed a weight from mv 
mind,” said Mr. Rook, pressing my hands. 
“ I do trust you will forgive me." 

* Most certainly," I answered. It was 
a pure accident. Please don't think any 
more about it.“ 

Atter breakfast I went with my host 
through the gardens and down to the lake, 
where he showed me a short cut to the high 
road through a wood. 


( To be continued.) 


* [ hope you'll come and see me again." 
said the kindly old man. I promise you 
that you shan't be mistaken for a burglar 
next time you visit me. Please remember 
me kindly to your father when you are 
writing to him." 

Mr. Rook shook my hand warmly, and, 
bidding him good-bye, I struck through the 
coppice, and soon gained the High Wycombe 
road. 


— 
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THE ADVENTURES OF FOUR BOYS IN LABRADOR. 


s W* shall strike Labrador in a few days," 

announced Captain Pendleton one 
day, as he came out of his cabin and surveyed 
the horizon. If everything Koes well, we 
shall make a quick trip, and we'll have some 
time to hunt around for ——" 

He stopped in evident confusion ; but 
Louis, standing near by, said: “Go on, 
father. We shall go hunting for the lost 
Nancy Brown, Y ve told them the story.” 

At first the captain cast a look of reproach 
at his son. but à moment later he siniled, 
and replied : 

* Yes, we'll go hunting for the Nancy, 
Somehow I can't. believe she's ac tually lost. 
That iceberg must turn up somew here.” 

* How about salvage on her?" asked 
Frank. ‘ The man who first discovers her 
should get salvage-money, shouldn't he, 
captain? 

“ Yes, he will get good salvage." was the 
prompt reply. “P ll see to that. The 
Nancy was a favourite of mine, and I'd like 
to tow her back to New Bedtord with flying 
colours again.” 

“Wrecked or whole, 
paid?“ asked Warren. 

Captain Pendleton nodded his head. 
“Yes, wrecked or whole. Ell pay the dis- 
coverer a good reward. If she hasn't been 
boarded by strangers, I'll find enough in 
her cargo to repay me, even if she is a water- 
logged derelict.” 

“It seems to me.” remarked Harold. 
* that this question if salvage all depends 
upon a pair of powerful sea-glasses. The 
one who can see the farthest is bound to 
discover the Nancy and her iceberg first. 
Now then, captain, if you'll let me have 
your glasses, I'll watch the horizon all the 
time." 

* Send him up forward as watch," said 
Louis. Lash him to the masthead, and 
let him stay there until he finds the Nancy." 

“We'll take turns watching, and then 
divide the salvage- money among us," Frank 
said. That's the fairest way. 

Captain Pendleton smiled. — “ It seems to 
me that you have all decided that you ll 
find the Nancy without much trouble.” 

* We shall find her." said Frank. “I 
know we shall. That's what we came up 
here to do. I know now our mission." 

* Well, bovs. if confidence counts for any- 


» 


the salvage is 


thing, you will be successful; but let me 
warn you, the sea is wide, and the most 
uncertain and treacherous thing in the 


world. There are many disappoint ments 
on it. and many lucky finds. A man never 
knows when he will grasp his prize, or when 
his life's work will be taken from him. I 
trust you will find the prize rather than the 
disappointment." 


While he talked Warren's eyes had been 
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slowly roving about the distant horizon, and 
then they came to a sudden stop at a point 
which might have been in the direction of 
the coast. Without removing his eves from 
the water, he asked, extending a hand : 

* Will vou lend me your glasses a moment, 
Captain Pendleton!“ 

Instantly all eves were turned on Warren. 

* Found the Nancy already, Warren?“ 
chaffed Frank. 

“No, he sees a porpoise rolling, or a 
whale spouting.” added Harold. 

Nevertheless, when Warren clapped the 
sea-glasses to his eves, and gazed long and 
attentively toward the horizon, the two boys 
by his side showed nervous eagerness in 
watching him. 

“What is it, Warren ?" Louis asked. 
* [ see something with my naked eye, but 
I can't make it out." 

Warren gasped, and suddenly exclaimed, 
handing the glasses to Louis: I think it 
is the Nancy, or some wrecked ship. 
Look ! ” 

Louis placed the glasses quickly to his 
eyes, while all the others crowded eagerly 
around him, including Captain Pendleton, 
who had become strangely interested in 
the matter. It seemed an age betore Louis 
dropped the glasses, and, handing them to 
his father, Said: 

* What do you make of it, father? I 
think it's an iceberg. but it does have a 
little peculiar appearance." 

This conclusion added fuel to the fire, 
and every boy caught his breath with a 
little gasp of wonder. Warren felt the 
blood surge to his head. and he shaded his 
eves as he tried to strain them in one lony, 
intent look. Had he really discovered the 
Nancy Brown ? 

“ Yes, it is an iceberg,” replied Captain 
Pendleton, a few moments later, but with- 
out further comment. The group of eager 
watchers were kept waiting full five minutes 
before the captain spoke again. 

" You are right, Louis. it does have a 
peculiar appearance," he added slowly, and 
then handed the glasses back to his son. 

In a loud voice he called to the man at 
the wheel to change the course of the 
schooner, and in a few moments the bow 
veered around. until she was pointing 
toward the distant speck on the horizon. 
To the naked eye the object was illusive. 
The sun shining on it caused it to change 
its shape and size with startling rapidity. 
When a small cloud passed before the face 
of the sun, it loomed up in the shadow like 
a gigantic tower of ice; but at other times 
it flashed and shifted its form. so that many 
times it seemed ready to vanish. 

The Northern Stur was bowling along 
under a twelve-knot breeze, and the iceberg 


was drifting toward it. This brought the 
two together rapidly. In a short time 
everyone aboard the schooner could dis- 
tinctly make out the lines of the drifting 
iceberg. 

It was soon apparent to all that there 
was something dark and peculiar about one 
side of the great mans of floating ice. To 
the bovs, unaccustomed to Arctic seas. 
there was presented a vision of an ice tower 
which might contain all sorta of peculiar 
possibilities. To them. the story of the 
Nuncy Brown, imprisoned in & floating ice- 
berg. appealed with great force, and not one 
of them thought that there could be any 
mistake about their discovery. Here was 
the Nancy. floating down on them in a cake 
of ice, ready for them to board and explore 
to their hearts’ content. Warren was even 
speculating on what he would do with the 
salvage-money. 

** I shall claim all of it.“ he said, strutting 
up and down the deck. ** I didn't agree to 
your bargain to divide. I made the dis- 
covery before Frank made the proposition." 

But silence gives consent." Frank 
answered, ** and vou didn’t refuse to accept 
the terms. Come now, Warren, you'll have 
to divide up with Harold and Louis and 
me. If you don't, well run you off the 
football team when you get back to old 
Sheffield.“ 

" You can't frighten me that way." 
Warren returned. I m not to be blutfed 
by you here on the high seas. You may 
own the football field and team, but you're 
not in it on the high seas Why, you 
couldn't even see the iceberg when I pointed 
it out to you. You'd better have your eyes 
examined when you get home, Frank." 

Louis, who had been staring at the 
approaching iceberg, suddenly dropped his 
glasses, and said: Don't be too sure of 
that salvage-money, Warren. This is an 
iceberg. but it n not be the one that ran 
away with the Nancy.’ 

"Why not? What have you found out? 
Oh, jealous of me! I didn't think that of 
you, Louis!” 

Unmindful of this sally, Louis continued: 

“If youll look through these glasses 
you'll find that there is something moving 
on the iceberg.” 

" What! Somebody alive on it! Didn't 
all of the sailors leave the Nancy ? Have 
they been imprisoned on it all this time?“ 

“I said something alive was on the ice- 
berg." Louis replied. “I didn't say that 
it was a man or animal or bird." 

If before there was eagerness to study 
the outlines of the approaching iceberg it 
was more than doubled at this announce- 
ment, and tor some time absolute silence 
fell-on the groupyas they watched the queer 


object. As it drew nearer thcy could see 
& dark line stretched irregularly from the 
base to the summit of the berg. Around 
the top of it birds were flying, lighting 
occasionally on the ice, or disappearing 
from view on the other side. The dark line 
was wider and darker in the middle than at 
either end, and in some places it seemed 
broad enough to suggest some huge, writh- 
ing animal. More than that, it could be 
seen to move. It wriggled and changed 
its form and position as they gazed. For 
all the world it appeared as if the fabled 
sea-serpent had been located at last. stretch- 
ing its great black length up the side of the 
iceberg. 

What can it be?“ gasped Warren. 

** Certainly not the Nancy,” replied Louis. 

No; your salvage money has disap- 
peared, Warren," added Frank. 

Captain Pendleton walked toward the 
group, muttering aloud: That's the 
queerest sight I ever saw! 

* What do you make out of it ? " asked 
Louis. 

Captain Pendleton chuckled softly. 
„Some of my men are frightened," he 
said. They are sure that it is a sea- 
serpent, or some great creature of the sea, 
watching for us. They want me to turn 
the ship around and sail away." 

" But can't vou make out anything 
definite ? " persisted Louis, feeling sure 
that his father had already solved the prob- 
lem. What are so many sea birds doing 
around the top? Why, look, half the body 


of the creature has disappeared! It's 
flying away!“ 
Then Louis began to chuckle. He, too, 


realised the meaning of the strange illusion ; 
but his companions were still utterly in the 
dark. 

^ What is it?” they demanded, breath- 
lessly, in a chorus. 

" Nothing but an illusion ! 
time!“ 


You ll see in 
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" Come, Louis, this suspense is killing. 
You might tell us now. I'm dying to 
know!” 

Louis took one more look through the 
glasses at the monster looming up ahead 
of them, and then said: That creature 
has wings, &nd in & few minutes it will dis- 
appear, or at least part of it. You'll find 
that it is a stranger creature than the 
fabled sea-serpent. I believe some of the 
&ccounts of the sea-serpent put wings on 
him, but this monster is even worse than 
that. It has many wings, and it has the 
power of flying away in parte. Now, if you 
will watch, the head will fly away. and thea, 
maybe, the tail, and last the body. It can 
do this without hurting itself in the least. 
It is a wonderful creature—more wonderful 
than any you ever read about." 

While he spoke his listeners alternately 
looked at him and at the iceberg. Several 
of the sailors who had overheard the remarks 
showed signs of nervousness. Superstitious 
to the core of their hearts, they needed only 
a little verification of their fears to excite 
them to unknown terror. Louis, glancing 
around and seeing the sober faces of the 
sailors, gave vent to a loud peal of laughter. 

“Why, can't you see what it is? he 
shouted so that the men could hear him. 
It's nothing but birds—a great colony of 
Arctic birds lighted on the iceberg. Some of 
them are jumping up and flying away, and 
then returning, all the time. That makes 
the sea-serpent wriggle and change his form. 
When we get nearer they will fly up, and 
the serpent will vanish entirely.” 

Thus enlightened, the boys and the super- 
stitious sailors studied the outlines moro 
carefully, and in a few moments everyono 
was convinced of the illusion. As tho 
Northern Star approached closer the birds 
grew more restless, and flew in denser flocks 
away from the iceberg. Some flew toward 
the schooner, and circled around it in huge 
numbers, flapping their wings with ceaseles3 
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and noiseless energy. There must have 
been thousands—almost millions—of birds 
on the iceberg. They had lighted on the 
upper inside of the berg, so that only a 
ortion of them could be seen. Their dark 
odies, outlined against the glistening snow 
and ice of the berg. produced the weird 
effect of a s2a-serpent reposing on the sides 
and top of the floating "nass. 

Captain Pendleton was about giving orders 
to change the course of the ship again, when 
the boys pleaded for a nearer view of the 
strange sea object. He acceded to their 
request, and gradually the Northern Star 
approached within a quarter of a mile of the 
mass of floating ice. 

By that time the form of the sea-serpent 
had changed 80 that it could not in any 
way be misconstrued as anything but a 
dense mass of birds sitting on the ice. 
Thousands of the birds flew up in the air, 
and made their strange shrieks and cries 
as they moved toward the ship. They had 
evidently found & place of refuge and rest 
on the floating berg which pleased them. 
and they were resenting the disturbance of 
others. 

“ That is a strange sight," Louis said. 
IJ never saw anything like it before. I've 
sen big colonies on the rocks and pro- 
montories, but never out so far from the 
shore on a floating iceberg." 

“Then the Nancy Brown isn't in that 
berg at all? Warren said rather patheti- 
cally. 

" No; nor the sea-serpent either. We'll 
have to wait for the next one," answered 
Louis. : 

Then it will be my turn to sight it 
first," said Frank. “ Now how about the 
salvage-money. Warren? 

Warren smiled and answered: “Oh, I 
think Pll agree with the rest of you, that 
we should divide it!“ 

Frank merely uttered an exclamation of 
disgust. 
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CRUMP AND I IN PARIS. 
By F. H. Bouton, 


Author of “Crump and I in Seandinaria,” and several other parts of Europe. 


W* spent a pleasant evenieg on the 
Boulevards watching the traffic and 
the people, for on fine summer cvenings all 
Paris is out of doors. There was much 
to see and admire, too, in many of tlie 
shops; and Crump murmured more than 
once: 

* Make me a millionaire, just for to- 
night!“ 

But no one did. 

There was a parrot just below our window 
at the hotel, and it was placed out on the 
sill every morning, long before six. Crump 
and I have often wondered whether Conti- 
nental people ever go to bed at all; they 
seemed to be up when we retired, and up 
still when we rose refreshed. I thought 
very likely they did get a few hours’ sleep, 
but Crump had his doubts. Anyhow, he 
made friends with the parrot, and used to 
sav “Hello!” to it every morning, with 
quite à French accent. 

The second d»y we visited the post- 
office before going upon our travels. The 
Paris G.P.O. is & large and somewhat 
straggling building, but we found the Poste 
Restante portion after a bit of wandering 
round, and I am sorry we did. There were 
no letters for Crump, but there was one for 
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me, and I offered it cheap to my dear 
friend, who declined it without any undue 
profusion of thanks. The truth was that 
my worthy and ignorant landlady had filled 
an envelope with all the correspondence 
that had turned up at my lodgings (including 
advertising circulars), and addressed. them 
to me at the English postal rate of one 
penny for four ounces; whereupon the 
Gallic postal authorities had assessed it for 
the deficient postage at 24d. per half-ounce. 
And Crump laughed. 

Look here, my boy." I said, somewhat 
nettled, it's all very well for you to grin 
like a Cheshire cat, but your turn ‘Il come." 

" Not it," he answered cheerily. I'II 
take warning by your bit of luck. You 
won't catch me here any more, snifling after 
letters from home." 

And really that seemed the safest course. 
We should be ruined if we got much more 
correspondence on the same terms as this. 

I told Crump we should have to go back 
now and begin the day's work at the Louvre. 
I explained to him that no one would think 
of going to Paris and not seeing the Louvre. 

" Or, at any rate, saying he'd seen it," 
he replied. “ Well, come along, and let's 
get it over." 


Oh, inartistic Crump ! 

The Louvre galleries contain more pictures 
and statuary than we could hope to see, 
but we did our duty bravely. There were 
students there copying the pictures, and 
Crump said some of the copies were prettier 
than the originals. I told him it was 
wicked even to think such a thing ; but I 
felt once or twice that he was not very far 
from being right. 

It was either here or at the Luxembourg 
gallery that 1 thought he would get us 
both turned out. He stood in front of a 
piece of statuary and laughed—actually 
laughed. I implored him to be quiet, but 
he only laughed the more. 

" Look at it, man," he chuckled, “ only 
look at it ! 

Well, really, if art relies kave been named 
80 incongruously, I suppose people like 
Crump must have their fling. I looked and 
saw the body of a man recumbent. There 
were no legs; they had been knocked off. 
And both arms were gone long ago; and 
there was not a vestige of any head. 

And this maimed and agonised trunk was 
called Apollo en repos ” ! 

From the Louvre we made our way past 
the Hotel de Ville. This is a very beautiful 
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Structure, but it is only a reproduction of 
the original, because, of course, whilst the 
Parisians were biting and scratching at each 
other in the Communist quarrels of 1871 
they managed to destroy the old building. 
The place is open to visitors at certain 
times ; but we were not able to see it on 
this occasion. 

The Hotel de Ville is on the river-bank, 
and, crossing a short bridge here, we found 
ourselves on an island in the Seine, the 
central portion of old Paris, upon which 
stand, amongst a crowd of lesser lights, the 
Palais de Justice and the world-renowned 
cathedral of Notre Dame. Twice has this 
historic edifice been in danger of untimely 
end at the hands of the people. During the 
first Revolution it was condemned, but 
eventually they pardoned it, and let it off, 
though for a time it was turned into what 
they called a“ Temple of Reason,” until in 
1802 Napoleon restored it to its former 
position. It was again desecrated during 
the Commune and used as a military depot ; 
but fortunately when some lunatics tried to 
burn it their idiotic attempt was unsuc- 
cessful. 

They afford strange contrasts, these Gallic 
friends of ours. A most artistic race, they 
revel in certain forms of impure and foul 
publications ; a most excitable people, they 
secm—at any rate in Paris—to enjoy more 
than many of us that game which, above all 
others, calls for patience—the game of 
dropping a baited hook and line into the 
water and waiting to see the float bob." 
During the rabid excesses of the Revolution, 
when anarchy for a time flooded and over- 
whelmed the previous form of despotism, 
they set up a Religion of Reason, and seem 
to have “ carried on " with rather more tom- 
foolery than would baboons have done in 
similar case. They speak of "equality " 
as if there were little else of worth in the 
world, but the third-class passenger has to 
keep out of their express trains. 

I mentioned these and a few other little 
things to Crump, and he said I must have 
been awfully clever to have found out so 
much without anyone telling me; so I left 
him to find out anything further for him- 
self. 

Behind this old cathedral of Notre Dame 
is the gruesome contrast of Paris-—Paris the 
beautiful—with its horrid show of the other 
side of life. Tis an unpretentious building 
upon the edge of the island, but unre- 
strainedly public, and visited by young and 
old alike, by the callous and the ignorant, 
by the curiosity-monger and the fearsome. 
You enter, and pass behind a screen, and 
are brought face to face with the unknown 
dead—those unrecognised unfortunates who 
have been found drowned, or have otherwise 
met their end. They lie beyond a sheet of 
plate-glass—a sorrowful spectacle indeed. 
We had gone into the Morgue in a curious 
spirit, but we came out again somewhat 
solemn and thoughtful. 

We crossed to the farther bank of the 
Seine, and made our way from here to the 
Panthéon. Like many other Parisian edifices 
this building has had both a secular and a 
sacred life, but at present it is purely 
secular. Crump, however, warned me that 
if I attempted to give an historical outline 
of every building we visited I was “ bound 
to get myself disliked.” 

" You don't want to be turned into a 
guide-book," he said ; and, fearful of such 
fate, I held my peace in this direction to 
some extent. 

This building is well worth visiting. "The 
walls of the great domed hall, grand in its 
massive simplicity, are covered with paint- 
ings of the early history of Paris aud of 
Ste. Genevieve—the “ Patron Saintess.“ as 
Crump irreverently called her. Some great 
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Frenchmen are buried in the vaults here, 
amongst others Voltaire and Rousseau. The 
inscription over the portico would lead one 
to expect this; it is an inscription which 
does honour to the French : 

" Àux grands hommes la patrie recon- 
naissante.” 

We climbed the staircase to the dome, 
and there obtained a good view of the 
splendid fresco that adorns the ceiling. 
Crump said he couldn't have painted it 
better himself, and I see no reason to doubt 
him. Outside the dome a good view of 
Paris is obtainable. There was a French- 
man up there at the same time as ourselves, 
and from him we got plenty of intorma- 
tion as to the various points of interest, 
some of which we understood, and some of 
which we pretended to. 

Not far below us lay the beautiful gardens 
of the Luxembourg, and to these we after- 
wards made our way. Like everything else 
of the kind here, they are most artistically 
laid out. "There are also in the gardens two 
particularly ornamental fountains. The 
Luxembourg Palace contains some ex- 
quisite specimens of art, and I told Crump 
we ought to be sorry for ourselves that we 
had not more time to spend there. He said 
I might be sorry for the two of us, so far as 
he was concerned. 

Later on we grieved from another cause. 
It was a lovely day, and, recollecting the 
beauty of the Champs-Elystes, we thought 
we would get our midday meal in that 
locality, and sit awhile amongst the trees 
and flowers. It was a poetical idea. We 
selected a restaurant of pleasing position 
and appearance, and no sooner were we 
seated than Crump said : 

" You've done it this time; but don't 
blame me.“ 

My heart sank. I felt he spoke truth, 
and that I had done it this time." 

A lordly waiter stood solemnly before us, 
awaiting our orders. I glanced at the menu- 
card and trembled. 

“ Well see it through," murmured Crump 
in my ear. British pluck for ever.” 

Mentally blessing my good friend, I took 
hurried counsel with him, and gave the 
waiter a list of our requirements, at prices 
which we both tried hard to ignore. 

“Crump,” I said, when we left, '* you can 
kick me if you like; but don’t kick too 
hard.” 

He was merciful, however, and forbore ; 
but he said he hoped the day would soon 
be over, or what with post- offices and 
restaurants we should leave Paris as beggars. 

The great feature of these Champs-Elysées 
at night are the cafés chantants, whither 
flock innumerable Parisians. There is no 
ticket for admission, but drinks pf various 
kinds are provided, the cost of which varies 
with the seat chosen; and in paying for 
this the client has paid also for the enter- 
tainment. 

I took my friend that afternoon for a 
train ride on the Centre of Paris Railway, 
where the men who issue tickets at tho 
booking-offices are women! The fares on 
this line are very moderate, and from the 
train you may get many a good view of 
Paris and its surroundings, the line skirting 
the inside of the fortifications. The river 
is crossed twice, the crossing on the west 
side of the city, at the Viaduc d'Auteuil— 
a splendid stone bridge over a mile in 
length—affording exccllent views up and 
down stream. 

Crump was very pleased with the ride, 
and as he had behaved so well in the matter 
of the restaurant, I gave him a further treat 
on the “ Métropolitain.” This line affords 
no view at all for most of its length, because, 
like our own Metropolitan Railway, it runs 
chiefly underground, but it gives one a 


good idea of an excellently managed rail- 
way. It is electric, and the tunnels are 
well ventilated, and the carriages and 
stations well lighted. The directions are 
so clear that if a stranger wants to lose him- 
self he can only do it when nobody is 
looking; and the fares are twenty-five 
centimes first-class, and fifteen centimes 
second-class, for any distance. It is quite 
as bustling and businesslike as the London 
line. 

We visited. Montmartre by this line, and 
from the summit of the hill here got a good 
view of Paris in another quarter. ere, 
also, is the cemetery of Montmartre, and a 
list of some of the celebrities buried therein 
was given in the guide-book. We took the 
list for granted, and did not trouble to 
check it; but, having finished our view of 
the Paris beneath us, returned to the under- 
ground line and went on to the Louvre. 
getting out near the bazaars, where all sorts 
and conditions of things are exposed for 
sale. 

Things were so cheap here that Crump 
said it would be wasting money not to buy 
them. So he got a paper-weight of glass, 
with a view of Pont Alexandre II, a packet 
of picture-poetcard:s of Paris, a book of 
views, a fancy paper-knife, with a penholder 
at the other end, and a little speck in the 
middle to which you placed your eye till 
you got the proper light, and then you saw 
the Colonne Vendóme, and one or two 
blurs that made you wonder if your sight 
was growing defective. Then he saw a 
pocket-book with a place for stamps and 
railway-ticket, and & memo tablet with 
French inscription. So he bought it, as 
well as a plaster-of-Paris model of the 
Eiffel Tower, and a box with a photo of the 
Tuileries Gardens under glass upon the lid. 
Then he suggested going inside to see what 
else there was, and if I hadn't reminded 
him that we were due at fable d'hóte at the 
hotel I believe we should have been there 

et. 

We strolled amongst the throngs in the 
Boulevards again in the evening, and at one 
of the cafés, where we took lemonade and 
such light refreshment, the waiter was very 
kind, and gave me a lead franc amongst 
the change. But he waited for his “ tip " 
with such an innocent, gentle look on his 
face that he got it as a matter of course. 
It was only when we got back to the hotel 
that I discovered the awful lead-ness of that 
franc. When I told Crump he surprised 
me by hurrying into bed, and imploring me 
from between the sheets to do the same. 

It's been a day of disasters," he ex- 
plained, ** and you're safest in bed. Get in 
quick, man, before anything else happens. 

His panic was catching, and I scurried 
quickly after him and sought refuge in sleep. 

We planned next day to devote our timo 
to & visit to the Royal Remains of the 
Royal Demesnes, and with this object in 
view took steamer to St. Cloud. "There is 
here a very fine park, and a cascade of 
fountains which must look charming when 
in full play; but the palace, which once 
stood amongst the trees in these grounds, 
has gone. Indeed, both palace and town 
suffered terribly during the siege of Paris. 

We got & charming view from the hill 
above the cascades, and were well repaid 
for our walk up there through the flower- 
beds. There was a girl selling fruit and 
picture-poatcards under the trees on the 
plateau above the park. and Crump nearly 
frightened her to death by trying to talk 
French ; but he meant it kindly, I know, 
and he made matters right by purchasing 
some grapes and several cards. 

After lunch at a small restaurant at the 
tram terminus upon the river-bank we 
climbed the steep streets that led to the 


station for the Versailles train. The trains 
on this line have an upstairs, so of 
course we travelled upon this second stage. 
We passed some pretty scenery at Ville 
d'Avray, where the wooded valley is dotted 
with gardens and villas. I remarked on 
the view to Crump, and he said I could 
have his share of it as well as my own ; he 
couldn't bother with views just then. There 
was some excuse, I found, for his indiffer- 
ence, because he had been stopping the 
coal-dust from the engine with his left eye, 
and that sort of thing always irritates. It 
is one of the disadvantages of travelling on 
the roofs of railway carriages. By the time 
we reached Versailles, however, he had lost 
the grit and regained his good-humour. 

I come now to a difficulty. There is so 
much to say that I hardly know how to 
begin, and Crump's advice to let it alone, 
or copy it all out of the guide-book, is good 
enough for him, but fails to commend itself 
to me. 

We walked through the town and turned 
into the square in front of the railings of 
the great courtyard, from which rises the 
world.renowned Palace of Versailles. It is 
said to be the most magnificent palace in 
the world, and I daresay it is. To see it, 
and the forests and gardens that belong to 
it, is to get new ideas of the powers and 
conceptions of men ; for, apart from all else, 
Versailles is à monument to the „ 
of its architects and designers. Yet that 
is only a portion of the interest of the perc 

Mark you, the finest of the world's palaces, 
and absolutely free to the people! Built by 
a powerful king for his pleasure solely, and 
fallen into the people's hands, to be pre- 
served for the nation's use! This gorgeous 
pile impresses different individuals in 
different ways. Me it struck first and fore- 
most in this—that it was taken for the use 
of the many, and that the nation had at 
length gotten its own again—the wealth 
squeezed out of the reluctant forefathers of 


present-day France. 

It cost a pretty penny to get together ; 
indeed, it cost a good many pennies, whether 
pretty or not. Its origin is due to the 
extravagance of Louis xiv., and I am not 

oing to say whether he ought to have 
built it or not, because I really do not 
know. At any rate, it is stated that that 
worthy monarch, when the accounts were 
finished, burnt them, so as to preserve no 
record of the enormous cost. Crump says 
I ought to have done the same with the 
bill for our dinner at the restaurant in the 
Champs-Elysées, but the cases are not 
rallel. 

Louis Philippe turned the galleries into 
an historical museum of magnificent paint- 
ings, and over the facades in the great 
statuary-decked courtyard placed the well- 
known inscription : 

* À toutes les gloires de la France." 

Ah, me! One feels a touch of sorrow in 
thinking of that palace invested by the 
Prussians—a sympathy with the great nation 
whose downfall was made so painful by the 
contrast. For here—under the inscription 
** To all the glories "—in this great court- 
yard, on January 18, 1871, was proclaémed 
the first German Emperor—his victorious 
€roops having taken Paris. 

History surges round the place. Here, in 
the drizzling rain, one October day, a hun- 
dred and sixteen years ago, the gaunt, 
hungry army of women who had marched 
from Paris was pressing and struggling in 
the streets and square, delegates having 
been admitted to the royal presence. If 
you would read of this and other wondrous 
thin read of them in language that stirs 
up the brain and prods it into 5 upon 
what is reed—pick up Carlyle's French 
Revolution." Here you shall get ideas 
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sown broadcast, good and great thoughts 
thrown out in large handsful; here you 
shall find a book it is good to read. 

It was from this palace that the ill-fated 
Louis XvL set out for Paris—never to 
return. 

In 1795 the people turned the place into 
a manufactory for arms. In 1815 it is said 
to have suffered pillage at the hands of the 
Prussians, after the Napoleonic upheavals 
in Europe. 

Here was received, in 1855, by Napo- 
leon III., our late Queen Victoria, the well- 
beloved —a title earned as it has rarely been 
earned by royalty in the past. 

In 1870 and 1871, as I said before, the 
Prussians again arrived and took posses- 
sion ; and, when they were got rid of, the 
Republican Government made this its seat 
of authority till 1880. 

These are a few of the items of history 
gathering round Versailles ; and Crump said 
if I told him any more he'd call a policeman 
to stop me. 

To see the crowds of people walking to 
and fro without let or hindrance, viewing 
the countless splendours of this regal palace, 
affords perhaps the best object-lesson in 
the concret»? of the republicanism of France. 
You have only to conduct yourself with 
propriety, and Versailles is laid out before 
you in all its glory. It exists at present 
* pro bono publico -i. e. for the good 
public. 

That picture-gallery of French history, 
so far as victorious warfare is concerned, is 
in itself a marvel, and to describe a quarter 
of the splendours of the rooms and corridors 
would require a less easily tired pen than 
mine. Crump, indeed, was rude enough to 
say he was glad it would ; he didn't see why 
I wanted to go making the place cheap by 
issuing & kind of stores list of its contents. 

It was good to see him in the Salle des 
Glaces—the Hall of Mirrors. He was more 
in evidence than ever, and his quaint re- 
mark fitted the case beautifully. 

* Slap bang.“ he ejaculated, with Crumpian 
irreverence, '" here we are again! y, 
old man, there's more of us than I thought 
there was." 

And to see the long, long vista of Crump 
and I's fading away into the distance was 
evidence of the truth of his saying. 

When we had done admiring the interior 
of the palace we went out into the grounds, 
and here found fresh beauties of a different 
kind. What & wealth of trees, and flowers, 
and fountains there were! So enormous is 
the outlay involved in vo these foun- 
tains that they are only periodically turned 
on, and the times are well advertised before- 
hand. It is said to cost 10,000 frances to 
work them for about two hours, and the 
largest only plays for twenty minutes or 
so of that time. Crump’s suggestion, there- 
fore, that we should hunt up the turncock 
and get him to give us a private performance 
had to be regretfully but firmly put aside. 
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All about the palace are lawns and flower- 
beds, broad walks and statuary, and shrubs 
cut into fantastic shapes—as landscape- 

ardeners used to be so fond of cutting them. 
‘rom the centre of the block of buildings 
the terraces and lawns run down between 
the forest of trees to the grand canal, some 
mile or so away—a large sheet of orna- 
mental water, where pleasure-boats may 
now be hired. From here we wandered on 
to the right until we came to the Trianon, 
the costly country house built by Louis xiv. 
for one of the Court favourites ; and, joining 
a party of visitors, we were shown th» 
treasures of the place. 

We went home next day, and I told 
Crump he could get back to his doctor's 
diet again. He said he thought he saw 
himself ! 

We spent a few hours in Boulogne on the 
way. Neither of us had known it was an 
English place; we had had some strange 
idea it belonged to France. It was Crump 
who found out the mistake. He pointed 
out how many places had notices in English, 
and drew attention to the statue of the 
English doctor (Jenner) on the quay, in 
commemoration of the introduction of 
vaccination into France. He also remarked 
that everybody that got half a chance 
threw broken English at us, especially if 
they had anything to sell. He said he 
should let the Government know when he 
got home; evidently the place had been 
overlooked. I managed, however, to per- 
suade him to let things alone, and not en- 
danger the present en'enfe by interfering 
d what, after all, didn't concern either 
of us. 

The homeward-bound steamer glided out 
between the wooden jetties on to the breast 
of the Channel waters. France fell away 
from us, and old England grew slowly before 
our eyes. I turned to Crump: 

„Well, old chap, what's your opinion of 
it all?“ 

„Glorious! he answered. It's a rip- 
ping place, that Paris. Never saw so much 
splendour before in a city; but " 

Then he stopped. 

He had struck the keynote. 
splendid, Paris is glorious ; but 

How can I put it? There seems to be 
something lacking. One is left with the 
feeling that all this beauty and splendour 
has not made for earnestness or depth of 
life. There is a surfaceness about it all. 

We were charmed with Paris, but it ended 
there, and the spell soon passed. After all, 
as yet we have seen nothing better, lookin 
at things on all sides, than our own g 
land—nothing more to be desired than 
this 


Paris is 


* Land of settled government,” 


this 
“Land of just and old renown"; 
and so, 
„Adieu, Paris: Paris à Dieu!“ 
[THE END.] 
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THREE DAYS IN A SICILIAN CATACOMB. 


A FEW years ago we were travelling in 
Sicily, and, among other places, we 
visited Girgenti, a poor town now, but two 
thousand years ago a place famous in 
history. 

The great attraction to Girgenti is the 
ancient temples, which stand at a distance 
of about two and a-half miles from the 
old city, and all the land around them 
is undermined with catacombs. These 
are ancient underground cemeteries. Every 
one knows the pigeon-holes in an office 
or study ; and the catacombs are collections 
of pigeon-holes, in each one of which a dead 

y was buried. 
Through the soft underground rock a 
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passage was driven, and in the sides of it 
these pigeon-holes were bored, and after 
& burial in one the opening was closed with 
a slab of marble or other stone. By-and- 
by another exactly similar passage would 
be required and made ; till the whole region 
was like a great dark honeycomb. The 
bodies have long since turned to dust, 
but the cemeteries remain, and are visited 
by travellers, who are shown through them 
by attendants acquainted with the turnings 
and intersections. A stranger would cer- 
tainly be lost in them. Some thirty years 
ago a party of German students went alone 
into a catacomb near Syracuse, and were 
never heard of more. 

The site of the ancient city called Agri- 
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gentum is undermined with catacombs, 
which, beneath the carriage-road and the 
enclosure of the Temples, worm their way 
like rabbit-burrows ; and any of the dark 
holes shown in our illustration may really 
be an opening into som2 winding under- 

ound passage, reaching for an unknown 
istance; and woe betide the unhappy 
wretch who gets lost in the monotonous 
labyrinth. You may know the Maze at 
Hampton Court, and the perplexity of 
threading your way to the centre and back 
again to the entrance, even with full day- 
light over you? Imagine, then, this Maze 
to be covered over with a solid roof, and its 
bush-partitions to be turned into solid walis 


of earth, through which no ray or glimmer 
of light can pierce ; then extend its area to 
that of Hyde Park ; and you can conjecture 
the horrible possibilities awaiting anyone 
plunged into this under-world of narrow 
passages, suffocati with the smell of 
earth, where voices lose all resonance, and 
nothing occurs to mark the progress of the 
hours. 

The day after our arrival at the com- 
fortable Hotel des Temples, which stands 
between the modern city and the 
ruins, we hired a carriage and were taken 
to see the sights. It was a rough road, 
but surpassingly interesting. What sur- 
prised us most, however, was the extra- 
ordinary care taken by the Government 


of these relics, or of the premises, or could 
it be of the visitors? For, besides the 
magnificent Carabinieri, riding, as always, 
in couples, there were also several rifle- 
bearing guardie standing about, at each 
gateway or entrance to the separate Temples, 
at the corners of the roads, and at the princi- 
pal adits into the catacombs. Indeed, wa 
were forbidden to pass certain points in 
the enclosur2, though th» path evidently 
led to some choic2 piece of ancient cornice- 
work or statuary lying on the short turf 
and exciting our curiosity. 

The polic2, moreover, seemed to have 
some personal interest in us—as though 
we had been royalties or grandees in 


disguise, ‘instead of an insignificant old 
gentleman and three ladies. hen, on our 
returning to the carriage, a couple of the 
Carabinieri escorted us, riding a little way 
behind. 

A trifle happened, too, which at the time 
seemed almost unnatural. An urchin ran 
alongside, and we threw him some of our 
lunch in a paper. As a rule, the boys are 
down upon such waifs like fowls on corn ; 
this boy took no notice, but ran on without 
flagging, as though he had a message to 
deliver. Another little thing also excited 
notice—there was a police picket outside 
the hotel door, and the guests were counted 
every evening during our stay. In all these 
measures we innocent and simple-minded 
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people saw only the extreme care which 
& paternal Government took of ita visitors. 

Still, there was always present with us 
when we went out by ourselves a curious 
sense of insecurity. 

Now, when we reached Syracuse, we heard 
the following tale. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dean were staying at an hotel 
in the town at the same *ime that we were 
at the Hotel des Temples, and of course 
went to see the ruins Arrived there, 
they left their carriage, and, as they were 
unsuspectingly walking along the high road, 
it seemed as it the earth opened, and a couple 
of men seized them and drew them down 
an entrance into the catacombs. No 
sound was uttered by the assailants, and 
there was no chance of a cry by the captives, 
for revolver and stiletto were displaved to 
them, and their mouths were covered by 
rough hands. All happened in a moment. 
They were pounced upon. 

Their captors were four in number, men 
with the manners and appearance of country 
people—small farmers, perhaps; possibly 
mechanics; anyhow, they were intent 
upon doing business in a business-like way, 
with civility of manner but with brutal 
Írankness. 

Do not imagine that there is anything 
distinctive, still less that there is anything 
romantic, in the appearance of the modern 
brigand. He is not a graceful yet muscular 
man, with handsome features, well-oiled 
black hair, winding moustache, and eyes 
that flash but still can look soft and tender 
things. He does not wear, like the bandit 
on the cover of an old music-book, a green 
jerkin, a flat velvet cap with eagles' feathers 
—plumes, I ought to say—and big boots 
with long spurs. Nor does he hang a banjo 
over one shoulder and a gun with the barrel 
inlaid with silver and ivory over the other. 
I saw two brigands once at Siena being 
tried for robbery with violence, as we pro- 
saically call it. They were kept in a 
huge steel cage at the side of the Court, 
precisely like a oolossal rat-trap. They 
were to look at just a couple of low, com- 
monplace hooligans, with foreheads vil- 
lainously low, and with no more romance 
about them than there is about any area- 
sneak in the dock of a London police 
court. 

Now it may sound very romantic that 
Mr. and Mrs. Dean were held up by Sicilian 
brigands at Girgenti. But there is no 
romance in being hauled by roughs into a 
dark underground passage, and being told 
by unmistakable signs to hold your tongue 
or you will have your throat cut. For that 
is what happened, in plain prose. 

After a little time had been given for 
recovering from the shock, Mrs. Dean, 
who had a competent knowledge of Italian, 
was given to understand the will of the 
ruffians. Their terms were brief, positive, 
and clear: 20,000 lire (or 800/.) in gold, or 
no release for Mr. Dean. Mrs. Dean was to 
fetch it, and it was to be packed in four 
equal sums in leather bags, and till it was 
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paid Mr. Dean was to be kept without 
food or drink. If no great delay was made 
his ears would not be cut off, or even clipped. 
If the police interfered, then “the signor 
is un’ uomo morto’’—a dea: man. 

And now began a terribly exciting game 
with many players: first, Mr. Dean, a 
quiet, middle-aged London merchant, whose 


part was the passive one of starvation 


and drouth; next, Mrs. Dean, with the 
double duty of raising a large sum in gold, 
in a land where no one knew her, and of 
passing it on for ransom ; then the police, 
who would soon come in and watch, willing 
enough to wound, but wholly afraid to 
strike, est by hastiness they should bring 
about the chief actors death; and lastly 
the brigands, who must have their money 
in spite of the police, and afterwards get 
away from the neighbourhood. 

The first step was to get the moncy. For 
this purpose Mrs. Dean had to return to 
the hotel in the carriage, accompanied 
by one of the men, who kept close by her 
side until they reached the catacombs 
again, bringing with them Mr. Dean's 
banking papers and some writing materials. 
Looking cautiously about him, the fellow 
led her, on dismounting, along a well-worn 
public track, turned sharply round a lump 
of ancient wall, and dived, holding her 
arm, underground. Mr. Dean drew the 
cheque; and then with similar precautions 
she was led up into daylight, and turned 
out into the world to raise the cash. 

She first interviewed the native trades- 
man who acted as British vice-consul. 
Personally he could do nothing. But he 
sent her on with an explanatory letter to 
the Consul at Palermo and communicated 
with the police. 

Palermo is six hours’ train journey from 
Girgenti, and trains run but twice a day, 
and it was now afternoon, and Mrs. Dean 
was unable to see the Consul till next 
morning. He was heartily sympathetic, 
and his wife comforted the poor harassed 
lady with all the kindness that English 
prope show to one another when in trouble 
in foreign lands. But no one knew Mr. 
Dean, nor his signature, nor was therə 
anything but the vice-consul's letter to go 
by, and that was only corroborsted by 
Mrs. Dean's word. So that it was diffi- 
cult to find the £800 in gold, and a whole 
day was lost in doing it; and it was not 
till the afternoon of the third day after 
the capture that Mrs. Dean got out of the 
train at Girgenti, a pale, hollow-eyed 
woman, looking twenty years older than 
she was. She held the ransom, it is true, 
but a blunder in paying it might only 
hasten her husband’s death. 

This was the agonising crisis of the game. 

Two brigands were waiting for her at 
the station, and drove in a fiacre after her 
towards the catacombs. The Carabinieri 
and police knew them for what they were, 
and shivered at them like dogs at a cat 
they may not worry, and followed at a 
little distance ; their interference was out 


. of the question, as it could only result in 


Mr. Dean's disappearance for ever. 

The carriage arrived at the rendezvous, 
the Carabinieri halting a hundred yards 
away. Then one of the brigands came to 
Mrs. Dean and said : 

Signora, if the Carabinieri come any 
nearer, your husband is un’ uomo morto. 
Our brothers are even now listening to 
our conversation, and in a moment we two 
can enter the catacombs, and no one dare 
try and find us there. Give us the bag. 
and come yourself with us; then you can 
relv on our doing our part fairly, and your 
husband will be free. Is it not so?“ 

Once more down into the dark went the 
plucky woman with her unpromising com- 
pany, disappearing as mysteriously as at 
first; and if you like to go poking about 
that place, you will understand it all. 
The brigands only come there once in five or 
six years, so your risk may not be very great. 

There, in a recess in a damp and mouldy 
passage, Mrs. Dean found her husband. 
unhurt and full-eared, though feverish with 
exhaustion and excitement. He thought 
he had been there à week! So near was 
he to the surface that during his imprison- 
ment he had frequently heard English 
voices. The brigands divided the bags 
of money without opening them, for, they 
said to Mrs. Dean: If an Inglese says it is 
20,000 lire, 20,000 lire it must be! 

This done, they popped their captives 
up into daylight, in a part of the ruins 
that was quite hidden from the spot where 
the carriages and police were waiting. 

We can forgive the brave wife who had 
passed through such an ordeal, if, on getting 
her husband into the carriage, she threw her 
arms round him and lifted up her voice 
and wept—wept the tears of thankfulness 
as well as of prostration. 

And the band? Well, they were all 
right. They knew the underground tracta 
well, and no police would ever follow them 
into the hopelessly intricate regions of the 
catacombs. No doubt when night fell they 
crept away, rising through some crevice, 
possibly a mile from the ruins, possibly under 
Some cottage occupied by confederates— 
just as some seaside houses in our smug- 
gling days would be occupied by people of 
good repute whom no one suspected ot 
collusion; and probably they are now 
doing nicely in South America. 

We heard this tale a week or so after 
we had left Girgenti, and it sent a cold 
Shiver down our backs. Why—we had 
teen behind the Temple of Ceres at the very 
time that Mr. Dean was being captured ! 
We may have walked over his place of 
captivity the next day! The police and 
Carabinieri had no idea of the numbers of 
the band, but knew well that at any one 
of a score of likely places a fresh pounce 
might be made, and a fresh victim caught. 
This was why they guarded us so closely. 

As for the boy, no doubt he was running 
to outstrip the Carabinieri, so as to signal to 
some one farther on to keep out of sight. 
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THE B. O. P.“ FOOTBALLER. 
III. HOW TO SELECT A TEAM. 


Bv Joun Bowman, Manager of Norwich City Football Club. 


Il has been my lot to plav with several 
clubs and to act as manager to two 
important ones, and although I have had 
to watch the game from its highest stand- 
point, I nevertheless, particularly in London, 
have taken a great interest in all that con- 
cerns boys' play. 


I am not going to look at the selection 
of a side from the standpoint of a captain, 
but rather from the fact that the game of 
to-day calls for a unity which is indispen- 
sable to the success of the eleven players. 
The success of the side depends upon the 
way in which every member is made to do 


his full share of work. Mr. C. W. Alcock 
(and there is no better authority) has ob- 
served that '* A maximum of proficiency with 
a minimum of force—that is of individual 
force—should be properly equipped for 
fighting purposes. An army must not only 
be efficient in defence, but able to strike, 


and strike forcibly. The same discipline, 
too, which goes to the formation of 

soldiering applies equally to football. The 
outposts must feel that they are able to rely 
on the next line if they are compelled to fall 
back, as the latter in their turn have a right 
to expect support from those behind them.“ 

The forwards in football are the outposts, 
and between them and the full-backs comes 
the intermediate line, the half-backs—as it 
were the reserves, the mounted infantry, 
ready equally to attack, to make a diversion, 
or to cover the retirement of the front rank. 

The proper formation is—tirst, goalkeeper, 
then two full-backs, then three half-backs, 
and, in front, five forwards. It is well to 
master this formation, and if you do you 
will find that you will play all the better. 
Then, when you have your team, there comes 
the match, and the first thing you have to 
study is the attack. Now, some boys have 
the idea that all the attack should be done 
by the forwards; and, strictly speaking, 
this i» pretty well correct. The half-backs 
are the defensive line, as well as offensive 
in some particulars. 

The forwards are five. in number: the 
centre, or such position as V. J. Woodward 
fills in England's International side; the 
inside and outside right, such as Anderson 
of Plymouth Argyle and Cross of the 
Queen's Park Rangers; then the inside 
and outside left, such as Kirwan of Chelsea 
or Hagan of the Spurs. 

If you are going to get the best out of 
the line 80 far as unity is concerned, it is 
of course important that the members of 
the front rank should be each in his par- 
ticular place. You have no idea the thou- 
sands of miles that will be travelled by 
numbers of persons ever on the look-out 
for promising men in this position ; and every 
man must specialise too. We cannot say 
of football, as a whole, what we can of 
cricketers—that they can play anywhere; 
each must have his place. 

There can be no douot that the centre 
oÍ the forward line is responsible for the 
strength or weakness of the attack. The 
responsibility is his of the striking capacity 
of the side and the keystone of the attack. 
He must, as a leader, mould the policy of the 
side, make out the plan of campaign upon 
the day of battle, and meet the opposition 
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TRADES THAT PRINCES 


IE is some little consolation to English boys 
of humble birth who have to begin 
early and work hard nowadays, to find 
that even princes have already discovered 
that it pays best in the long run to have a 
trade, whether such be looked upon merely 
as a hobby beneficial to health, or as a means 
of increasing incomes that are not always 
too sufficing for the needs of high position, 
despite general belief to the contrary. 

Indeed, so strongly has Germany felt that 
such trades are of the utmost service to 
the highest in the land, as well as to the 
lowest, that she has tacitly decreed that 
every prince in her empire shall learn 
thoroughly some real trade or profession, 
so that he may be independent of official 
help financially should necessity arise. 

The present German Emperor was taught 
the trade of watch-making, and he gave him- 
self as thoroughly to the business as he do^s 
to most things. Though he has never had to 
earn his livelihood by the construction of 
timepieces, yet he can make as excellent 
a watch as the majority of such workmen 
citber in his own country or ours. 

The Archduke Leopold Salvator, of 
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with a system of counter-attack that he 
thinks may be successful. The best forwards 
are players of great resource. They have 
to lead, and so must be able to act in a 
decided way, and know how and when to 
deliver the final attack. 

And the centre-forward that I should 
select would have to be able to use both 
feet equally well. This wants a good deal 
of practice, and some players can no more 
readily use the left foot than the left hand. 
Then, again, it is essential to be able to pass 
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J. W. Bowman. 


accurately, as the centre has to pass the ball 
out to one of the others, inside right or outside 
left, according to the start of the game. 

The game is played very fast, and if you 
are not prompt the whole situation may 
be changed and a good opportunity lost. 
There should be a thorough understanding 
with the five forwards. Many matches are 
lost because the centre has not the confidence 
of the others. Then, of course, my centre 
would be a very reliable shot to goal, and, 
in my opinion, the centre should be a man 


By York HOPEWELL, B.A. 


Austria, set himself years ago to learn from 
one end to the other, so far as possible, the 
whole business of a professional aéronaut. 
He took lessons from the best masters of 
the art of ballooning, and became so expert 
that he has made many adventurous voyages 
in the air, and naturally has had most thrill- 
ing experiences and narrow escapes time 
after time. Yet he has such a thorough 
knowledge of balloons that he now does 
not hesitate to take both his wife and his 
children with him when he goes for his trips 
through space, and there is no doubt that, 
as a star turn at any summer fête, he would 
be an extraordinary attraction with his 
balloon * The Meteor.“ 

From personal knowledge I can testify 
that, did it become necessary for our own 
King’s daughters to earn their own living, 
they would succeed most splendidly as 

hotographers. Princesses Victoria and 

[aud (Charles of Denmark) have had lessons 
from experts in this subject until they have 
become adepts in every branch of the busi- 
ness. Some of the private photographs 
that have been taken by both of them— 
but especially by the Princess Charles—are 
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who could send in a lightning shot with. 
either foot. 

For the wings, the left-foot player must 
naturally be better suited for the left wing 
than one only able to use his right foot 
with any degree of certainty. I should 
choose the outside wing, who would, as a rule, 
keep pretty free, so as to be able to run fast 
when the ground was clear. Of course, 
with both the wings you want men who are 
able to run nearly full speed as well as able 
to shoot with little or no apparent diminu- 
tion of pace. 

The centre half-back is the key of the 
defence, and I would select a man who is 
able to break up the combination of the 
other side, to direct by the centre-forward, 
and to make an attack by the counter-move. 
Perhaps the counter-move wants explaining, 
but I mean by that placing the ball of the out- 
side or inside wing players, if not the centre 
of his own side, so that the fight may be 
removed away from danger as far as possible. 

The half-backs have a double mission— 
to worry the outside forwards, as well as 
to form the front line of defence. And 
pace and fertility of resource are the best 
qualifications. You want a man, too, 
who can use his head for offensive as well 
as defensive purposes, and he must be able 
to head the ball. | 

In making up my mind as to what sort 
of full-backs I should want, I should choose 
those who are strong. They have to kick 
more often than the half-backs and bear 
the brunt of a vigorous attack. 

The full-back is the last line of defence 
for the goalkeeper. And those who fill 
this position must be quite ready to relieve 
him, and unless there is an opportunity for 
a longer kick he should not selfish in 
trying to get applause for himself, but he 
who readily leta the ball go to the halves 
can more easily get rid of it with ease. 

My side would have to satisfy me that 
they did some training, and walking or 
running is the best, while smoking is a 
positive hindrance, and sweets and pastry 
are bad. At the worst of times my drink 
has been cocoa, both in the coldest and 
warmest of weather. You must be in 
condition and able to run well at least a 
hundred yards; and sprints for shorter 
distances are quite necessary. 


WORK AT. 


lovely “ pictures in the best sense, and 
you might easily suppose them to be copies 
of some famous paintings rather than 
original photographs by young Princesses, 
so excellent is the grouping, so delicate the 
light and shade, so finished the whole work- 
manship. 

One royal personage has set up business 
professionally as an oculist, and has gained 
great distinction owing to his skill and well- 
deserved success. is is Duke Theodore 
of Bavaria, and he is now looked upon by 
experts throughout Europe as quite an 
authority upon the eye and its various 
defects and diseases. He has performed 
operations upon all classes of sufferers from 
eve-troubles, and has rarely had a failure. 
To the poor of his own land he seldom 
makes a charge, or only a small one, for his 
services ; but to wealthier patients he charges 
& high fee, or every person thus suffering 
would be flocking to him. 

One European queen can boast that she 
could at any time earn her living—and earn 
a fine one too—as a professional nurse. She 
has not only attended courses of lectures 
and operations galore, but she has won the 
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highest certificates for her professional skill, 
including a silver medal for high excellence, 
as a nurse. This lady is Queen Maria of 
Portugal. She is a great favourite with 
the r folk of Lisbon, for when disease 
has rampant in the city she has more 
than once down off the trappings of 
royalty, and has donned her nursing garb 
and gone down into the worst slums to 
help to nurse the sufferers in conjunction 
with her sister-nurses of the hospitals. 

Prince Max, the son of the King of Saxony, 
determined to become a clergyman, and so 
went right through the courses of study and 
through the practical parish work necessary 
to qualify himself fully for his life's vocation. 
He even came to England and took charge 
of an East-end pnk for a long period in 
order to gain a knowledge of the worst condi- 
tions that fall within the ordinary parson’s 
experience. He was much beloved by the 

ople amongst whom he worked down 
Whitechapel way, and he has equally gained 
the affection of the Nuremburg folk whose 
pastor he afterwards became. Five shillings 
a day was his salary, and he managed to live 
entirely upon that, having determined to 
do so when he chose the priesthood as his 
work. 

The Archduke Otto, of Austria, has culti- 
vated his splendid natural talent for painting 
until now he earns no small income annually 
from his brush. He took regular lessons 
for many years at the Schiller-Platz School 
of Art in Vienna, and, when he considered 
himself expert enough, he opened a studio 
in the building, wherein he received cliente. 
He has prospered greatly, and can be seen 
there almost every day hard at work for at 
least two or three hours upon commissions 
he has received. The Austrian Emperor 
has more than once signified his pleasure 
at finding a member of his family not only 
so gifted, but also so resolved to be indepen- 
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dent in his work, and he often calls at the 
studio to have a chat and to learn how busi- 
ness is progressing. 

The Crown Prince of Germany and his 
brother, Prince Eitel Fritz, were allowed 
by their father to choose for themselves which 
manual trade they would learn, as he wisely 
decreed that they should follow his own 


example in this matter. They selected 
carpentry and joinery, and so were put to a 
long course of practical instruction in the 
workshops at Kiel, where they could be seen 
daily wielding the saw, plane, and hammer. 
They took a deep interest in their work, 
were said to be very apt pupils by those 
brought into contact with them there, and 
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certainly are now very skilful in all that 
pertains to practical carpentry. 

Japan has already resolved—and wisely — 
that her princes shall have a thorough 
training in some trade or other. The Prince 
Yonoto Yanamoto, who was a relative of 
Marquis Ito, the great Japanese statesman, 
served an apprenticeship of some years 
in a railroad workshop at Altoona, Pennsyl- 
vania. He there learned specially to build 
locomotives, and might have been seen 
black and grimy any day, working with his 
sleeves rolled up, though when off duty he 
was always attended by two servants in livery. 

Siam has taken a leaf out of Japan's books, 
for some years ago she sent Prince Sesseri, 
the King’s nephew, as a private pupil to Mr. 
Wilson Worsdell, of the Gateshead engine 
works, that he might be taught locomotive- 
engineering in all ite details. Another 
nephew of the same king, Prince Bovaradiez, 
was apprenticed to Armstrong's, at the 
Elswick works in Newcastle, to learn ship- 
building and  gun-making. Both these 
princes worked with hand and head tremen- 
dously hard, for they have had to take charge 
of Siam’s defensive departments in their 
particular lines since they returned to their 
own country. 

It will therefore be readily acknowledged 
that it says much for the good sense of our 
rulers and for the future welfare of the 
world that those in high places should be 
thus taught and encouraged to make them- 
selves, by the expert knowledge of some 
trade or useful profession, quite independent 
of an unearned income that may vanish or 
be sensibly diminished at & Jure day. 
But best of all is it to know that it is 
recognised by monarchs that true health and 
happiness come from real work well done ; 
and that no trade is discreditable so long 
as it is followed faithfully and well, and so 
long as the worker does his best. 


FUNNY FACES FROM WEST AFRICA. 


DESCRIBED AND ILLUSTRATED BY S. M. FRAME. 


"(re B. O. P.“ recently had a series of 
some screamingly funny faces, drawn 
by Mr. T. E. Donnison, from the originals at 
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the British Museum. This has encouraged 
me to try my hand at a few West African 
ones in my possession. 


Although it was seriously suggested some 
time ago that a health resort might be 
opened on Cameroons Mountain, the great 
peak which rises at the north-east corner of 
the Bight of Biafra, the west coast of África 
still remains, as most people are aware, à 
decided failure as a place of abode for 
Europeans. The prevalence of fever of 
various kinds and the frequency with which 
one stumbles upon the microbes of small- 
pox and dysentery, to say nothing of larger 
game—snakes, scorpions, crocodiles, and 
every species of uncanny reptiles and 
insects—go to render life an exceedingly 
uncertain thing. In fact, a large percentage 
of those who go there (about 85 per cent., 
according to the late Miss Mary Kingsley, 
who spent a considerable time in exploring 
out-of-the-way parts of the coast) either go 
there to stay, or return home with their 
health permanently wrecked. 

But, although life on the coast is so pre- 
carious, the white trader is, as a rule, a very 
cheerful and sociable being, for he finds in 
a combination of hard work and the occa- 
sional flashes of humour which he happens 
upon in the most unlikely places an 
antidote to any morbid thoughts which may 
trouble him. 

The west-coast native is a constant fund 
of amusement, but—poor fellow—he has 
for many years had a very bad name as a 
worker. If we are to believe people who 
have lived with him, and who ought to know, 
he has generally exhibited great skill, 
especially when employed by Europeans, in 
shirking as large a portion of his fair share 


of work as he safely could; he has been 
quite content to let his wives attend to all 
his wants, and do as much of the heavy 
work as they (and he) liked; he has been, 
and still is, very conservative in his ideas, 
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and wherever his forefathers worked by 
certain methods it will be found that he 
still clings with great affection to those 
methods, either being firmly convinced that 
they are  heaven-sent, and therefore 


essential to his welfare, or else trotting out 
that good old argument that what was good 
enough for the father is quite good enough 
for the son. 

. But in spite of all these little drawbacks 
and eccentricities of character, as a carver 
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of gre ter que and really humorous faces and 
figure: he is unsurpassed, as may be seen 
from the accompanying illustrations. Most 
of these interesting relics were scraped 
together in the villages at the foot of 
Cameroons Mountain, and now, after man 
adventures, have come to rest, and, wit 
numerous companions, form part of a 
private collection in a little English town. 
Judging from the appearance of the wood 
of which they are composed, they must 
have been in existence for some centuries. 
The smoke of the native huta has thoroughly 
seasoned them and covered them with a 
liberal coat (in some cases a cake) of soot 


and dirt, which. however, does not detract 
from their appearance, and, fortunately, has 
tended to preserve rather than to damage 
them. 

The head which forms the subject of the 
first illustration is a very good specimen of 
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West- African art, and is most interesting as 
a sample of what the native can turn out in 
the way of funny faces when he makes up 
his mind to do something out of the common. 
The staring eyes, the curiously twisted nose, 
the protruding mouth with its useful set of 
teeth, the locks of hair standing out like 
squills upon the frightful turpentine," as the 
schoolboy misquoted a well-known phrase 
of the Immortal William ;—all these ar? 
sufficiently startling in themselves. It is 
evident, however, that the native work- 
man thought differently, for in his search 
after effect he hit upon the happy idea of 
entirely covering the head with what is 
alleged to be human skin. 

The second of these heads is altogether a 
more respectable performance, and wears 
quite a cheerful expression. The features 
are more regular, though the nose is rather 
flat, and the mouth, for some reason, has been 
filed up with a lump of plaster instead of 
teeth. We see, too, how the block of wood 
forming the head is laced on to the wicker- 
work base upon which it stands. Either of 
these fetishes is ghastly enough to act as a 
very efficient burglar-scarer. 

he man who is responsible for the extra- 
ordinary god represented in fig. 3 probably 
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never saw or heard of the Siamese Twins, 
but he seems to have got hold of the idea all 
right, though the details may not be quite 
correct. From the manner in which the 
painfully knock-kneed gentleman with the 
thought ful ex pres - 
sion on his face is 
holding his jaw, 
one comes to the 
conclusion that he 
must be suffering 
from a more than 
ordinary tooth- 
ache. 

The dusky wood- 
worrier hit upon a 
particularly brilli- 
ant idea when he 
thought out the 


stran double- 
ende creature 
shown in fig. 4. 


Economy of ma- 

terial may have suggeated making one body 
serve for two figures ; but this is not the case 
with the feet, for what has been saved on 
the body has been recklessly expended upon 
these gouty-looking pedal extremities, which 
are, to say the least of it, enormous. The 
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topmost half of this creature deserves great 
credit for his behaviour under singularly 
trying circumstances. It is no easy matter 
to preserve an attitude of devotion when 
standing upon one’s head, as experiment 
will prove. 
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The next illustration shows us a genial 
old soul with an expansive countenance and 
several other peculiarities. He is happy in 
the possession of six fingers on each hand, 
a pair of what appear to be elephant's feet 
(number of toes uncertain), a fine set of 
teeth, which may fitly be described as 
incisors, and a square headdress of alarming 
proportions. His expression is that of a man 
who is just having a funny story related to 
him, and, not being quite certain of the 
precise locality of the point of the joke, is 
uncertain whether he ought to laugh or not. 

No. 6 has evidently seen the point of his 
joke, and is indu'ging in a quiet chuckle. 
The headdress in this case also is an inter- 
esting affair, and the limbs, which may be 
intended for arms, look more like the hind- 
legs of a frog. 

The last figure in this very amusing 
menagerie is the quadruped with the inane 
smile on its face. It is difficult to say what 
animal this is meant to represent; it may 
have been intended for a nightmare. There 
are one or two brands of dog one meets 
with occasionally which bear a very close 
resemblance to this figure; the kind of dcg 


Mark Twain speaks of as being built upon 
the general principle of a bench, with a 
long body and inadequate legs, and thinks 
would be more practicable if it possessed 
an extra pair. Judging from a doggy 
standpoint, the position of the tail denotes 
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that he is pleased about something. The 
rope handle, which forms a cheap and 
effective means of carrying the animal, 
supplies a long-felt want, and is hereby 
heartily recommended to all lovers of dogs. 

A point worthy of notice in connection 
with these amusing works of art is the fact 
that, while we look upon them as a source 
of humour, the unenlightened native finds 
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them anything but funny, and goes about in 
a state of mortal terror of them. 

Perhaps not the least remarkable thing 
about them is the ingenuity displayed by 
their makers in turning out such elaborate 
figures with the simple tools which form 
their stock-in-trade. 

It emphasises the old, old saying: You 
never know what you can do till you try.” 


— OO 


HOW TO FOLD A SUIT OF CLOTHES. 


By C. Horner. 


roverb, Nicht 


T Germans have a 


immer macht das Kleid den Mann" 
(Clothes do not always make the man). 
Clothes do, however, reveal character in & 
man or boy, and he who is careful and pro- 
vident will show these traits even in the 
handling of his garments. 


"PUT T XM „% „ — — —˖ ^I | 


Fic. l. 


The most expensive suit of clothes, thrown 
down in a slovenly heap or tossed into a box, 
will fit and hang worse than a cheap suit 
that was folded correctly and laid away 
with care. By the aid of the photos (taken 
under the supervision of a tailor) and the 


Fig, 2. 


following text, our readers will be able to 
fold their garments in the orthodox fashion, 
so as not only to occupy the least possible 
space, but also to show the correct creases. 
Beginning with the coat: lay it out flat 
on the table with the lining underneath. 
Take the sleeves and double each back at the 


elbow where the horizontal dotted line is seen 
in the photograph (fig. 1). They should then 
be both similar to the sleeve on the right- 
hand side of the picture. Next, turn the 
coat fronts back over them and double the 
coat as shown by the vertical dotted line. 
Finally, double the entire coat across the 
middle, and, hey presto! all is finished in 
less time than this paragraph was written. 

The waistcoat is folded in two down the 
seam of the lining back (fig. 2). The lining 
is next turned over on to the front, and the 
second garment is finished. 

Nothing looks worse than baggy trouser- 


Fic. 3. 


legs, and nothing better than nether garments 
that hang with military precision and a 
central crease that satisfies the geometrical 
definition of a vertical line. To ensure the 
latter the garment should be folded with 
the second waist-buttons in contact, passing 
the hand between the two legs to ensure that 
no creases are formed. The back should 
then be folded over, as shown by the oblique 
line (fig. 3). The legs are next doubled 
over where the dotted lines are marked, so 
as to make all compact. A small piece of 
camphor placed among the folded garmenta 
wards off the ravages of the larve of the 
clothes- moth. 
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OUR B. O. P.“ DRAUGHTS 


COLUMN. 


Problem No. 41. 
By Cours M. PARKER 
(Blaydon-on-Tyne). 


Problem No. 42. 

Bv Col. ix M. PARKER 

(Blaydon-ou-Tyne). 
BLACK 


WHITR 
White to move and win, 


Problem No. 43. 


By MATTHEW S Orr 
(Glasgow). 
WHITE 


WHITE 
White to move and win 


Problem No. 44. 

By MattTsew Scorr 
(Glasgow). 

WHITE 


, o 7 
^ 1, 


BLACK 
Black to move aud win. 


BLACK 
Black to move and win. 


E are four gems, which we insert as a 
challenge to our solvers. The first pair 
are by a problemist who has specially con- 
tributed to our own draughts columns; they 
will be found to indicate a higher standard 
of ability than the one we last showed by 
him. The second pair are extremely pretty 
" strokes " occurring from the “ Switcher 
opening. We offer a Guide to Draughts " 
for the best set of solutions ; and a further 
little handbook for the first single solution to 
hand on a halfpenny postcard. | Competitors 
in the best set should send their solutions 
in within fourteen days of the date of this 
number. 


„ Solutions of Problems Nos. 39 and 40 
will be found in the games below. 


GAMES. 


A complimentary copy of Draughts 
Praxis, or Modern Match Games," * by Frank 
Dunne, being favoured us by the author, we 
selected a couple of problems (Nos. 39 and 
40), and the following games give the solu- 
tions. Only in a very small degree are they 
illustrative of the instructive play and anno- 
tation displayed throughout the 260 pages 
of a unique work : 


GAME No. 25.—'' DUNDEE.” 
Black, A. Jordan. White, J. Hynd. 


12—16 31—27 16—19 6—10 
24—20 1—6 18—14 4—8 
8—12  (a)23—19 10—15 9—5 
28—24 — (b)15—18 14—9 8—12 
9—14 25—22 15—18 5—1 
22—18 18—25 22—15 31—26 
3—8 29.92 13—22  (d)—5 
18—9 (06-10 15—10 26—22 
5—14 21—17 19—23 5—9 
23—19 11—16 10—6 22—17 
16—23 20—11 92. 36 9—13 
27—9 7—23 6—1 17—22 
6—13 27—18 26—31 10—14 
26—23 12—16 1—6 Drawn 
10—15 24—20 8—11 


è Draughis Praxis, or Modern Match Games: a 
Practical Guide to Present-day Scientific Draughts 
Playing. Comprising the latest play on all the forty- 
three standard two-move openings, with full instruc- 
tious for beginners. Illustrated with numerous dia- 
grams. By Frank Dunne. 


(a) À new attack which the experta did 
not expect. 

(b) The best if not the only sound reply ; 
6—10 is shown to lose. 

(c) Black gets a bad ending through this 
move. 6—9 is shown to be better. 

(d) At this point White overlooked a neat 
stroke which forces the regular ending 
known as the First Position, and wins 
as follows: 10—15, 11—18, 1—6, 2—9, 
32—27, 23—32, 30—5.—Solution to our 
Problem No. 39. 


GAME No. 20.—'' KELSO.” 


10—15 29—25 10—15 28—24 
23—19 9—14 19—10 31—27 
7—10 27—23 6—31 24—19 
22—18 2—7 13—6 27—24 
15—22 25—22 1—10 19—16 
25—18 5—9 8—4 11—15 
11—15 (a) 23— 18 12—16 16—12 
18—11 14— 23 24—20 15—18 
8—15 31—27 16—19 4—8 
21—17  (5)15—18 30—25 24— 19 
4—8 22—8 10—14 etc. 
17—13 7—11 25—21 Black 
8—11 27—18 19—23 wins. 
(a) 32—27 is shown to draw. The move 
in text loses. 
(b) Miller against Henderson in the 


Scottish Championship Tourney 1903 played 
10—14 and lost by 19—10. 6—15, 13—6, 
1—10, 27—9; White wins. Mr. Dunne shows 
a pretty "stroke " to draw. Solution t9 our 
Problem No. 40. 


We regret that we cannot give more space 
to the entertaining and educative demonstra- 
tions of strategy in opening and ending 
which the Praxis contains on its every 
page. The price is 5«. 6d. post free, and 


THE B. O. P.“ IN NEW ZEALAND. 


S. PEARSON writes to us from Wellington: “ As an 
old and constant admirer of the * B.O.P.' since the time 
when * From Powder-monkey to Admiral’ appeared, 
now over twenty years ago, I venture as an ‘old 
Colonial boy’ to express my deep admiration for the 
magazine, so full as it ever is of healthy, stimulating, 
aud instructive articles. May I suggest tbat renders 
should petition the various Free Public Library Com- 
mittees, both at home and abroad, urging that the 
* B.O.P.' monthly parts should be regularly placed on 
the reading-room tables, particularly for the benefit of 
the poorer boys? The Wellington Library Committee 
have done so on the tables of the Newtown Free 
Reading-rooms, on the petition of six boys, and many 
of the other reading-rooms of the Colony are similarly 
supplied with copies. Many Sunday-school scholars 
also order copies through the secretaries of their 
schools, gladly paying for them themselves.” 


e 
«—— 
e 


ANOTHER BOOK BY AN OLD 
“B.O.P.” READER. 


“THE Darlings of the Nations" is the title of a new 
book by Dora Nesbitt Kemp. just issued by Robert 
Culley, The author, in sending us a copy, writes: 
“ Will you accept it as some little acknowledgment of 
the gratitude I feel I owe you for the pleasure and 
great benefit I have derived from your paper, and the 
encouragement I have received in the various com- 
petitions, I have never missed reading a number of 
the B. O. P.“ since we first started taking it in, over 
ten years ago." Readers have doubtless noticed the 
frequent recurrence of Miss Kemp's name in our Prizo 
Competition Awards; and we heartily congratulate 
her, 85 we bave been able to congratulate so many 
* B.O.D." competitors, on her start as an author. 


cd 
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it is well worth possessing by the student and 
enthusiast. 
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CHESS. 


Problem No. 650. 
Bv F. MOLLER. 


| BLACK. 


WY 
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g h 
6 4-2 — 8 pieces, 


| WH ITE 


White to play and mate in four (4) moves, 


This author is clever in producing fine 
variations by the movements of the pawns. 


Solution of No. 649. —1, Q—Kt 7, K—K 5 
(or a, b, c). 2, Q—B 6, and the Q mates 
on K 6, B 5. or B 4. (a) K—B 4. 2, Q— 
Kt 7, P—B 6. 3, Q—B 6 mate. (b) K— 
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K 3. 2, B—Q 7 ch., K—Q 4. 3, Q—Q 4 
mate. (co) P—B 6. 2, Kt—B 3 ch, 
K—B 4. 3, Q—Q R 7 mate. Another 
version of this fine problem is: White, 
K—Q 8; Q—Q 6; B—K B 7; Kt—Q B 4. 
Black, K—K B 4; B—Q R 8; Ps—Q 5 
end K Kt 4. 


One of the shortest games in the tourna- 
ment at Ostend was the following Sicilian 
between G. Marco (White) and G. Maroczy 
(Black). It shows that great players 
occasionally make weak moves, for Maroczy 
won the first prize, because he won 19 games, 
lost 3, and drew 6, whilst Janowsky and 
Tarrasch won 18 games each. Such tourna- 
ments are not always satisfactory, for 
the first few players are often nearly equal, 
but their prizes are not at all so evenly 
divided. 


WHITER BLACK 

1. P—K 4 P—Q B 4 

2. Kt—K B3 P—K 3 

3. P—Q4 PxP 

4. Kt P P—Q R3 

5. B—K 3 Kt—K B 3 

6. Kt—Q 2 P—Q 4 

7. P—K 5 K Kt—Q 2 

8. P—K B 4 Kt—Q B 3 

9. P—B3 P—K Kt 1 (a) 
10. Kt x P Px Kt 
11. Q—R 5 ch. K—K 2 
12. P—B 5 Kt—B 3 (b) 
13. B—B 5 ch. Resigns. 

(a) This is the weak move played by 
Geza Maroczy. 


(b) If the Q Kt had taken the P, then 
13, Bx P ch, Kt—B 3. 14, Bx Kt ch., 
Kx B. 15, Q—R 4 ch, winning the Q. 
Black’s move 12, B—Kt 2 would have been 
more satisfactory. 


ae — eE ———_—___— C—O 


ANOTHER DEVELOPMENT OF THE FADED-LEAF HOBBY. 


IN the issue of this paper for July 2, 1904, there 
appeared a reproduction of a design of faded leaves and 
ferns by Mr. A. R. Porter, of Waterloo, Liverpool. He 
has now varied his hobby, and puts similar designs on 
plaques an- vases, as will be seen in the accompanying 
picture. He fixes the leaves with gum, and, when per- 


fectly dry, carefully coats the design with mastic or 
other good transparent varnish. The Autumn (ints 
cannot be given here, but they are almost as varied as 
the colours of the rainbow. The various articles shown 
in the photograph stand on a piece of crochet-work 
done by Mr. Porter's sister. 
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AN INDIAN READER (Baroda).—In addition to the 
„B. O. P.“ we now issue the E. B. M.“ (“Every Boy's 
Monthly "). The first volume will be completed with 
the December issue. l 


PERPLEXED.—W rite for the regulations to the Seeretary 
of State for India, India Office, Whitehall. 


Y.M.O.^.— Riding in waterproof trousers will take too 
much out of you. Weara cape and leggings. 


T. W. F.—It is possible, but not probable. The chance 
is but a remote one. You could only succeed by way 
of a scholarship, but even then you would have to 
support yourself. Consult the calendars of the 
universities at some free library. The social difficulty 
would not arise. Get youreelf medically examined 
before you start. 


G. PitTwoon,—See Crane's “ Bookbinding for Ama- 
teurs,” price half a crown, published by Upcott Gill, 
County Press, Drury Lane, London, w.c. 


HSO... — September 25, 1889, was on a Wednesday. Why 
do you not make a perpetual calendar as described in 
our articles and settle such matters for yourself ? 


REGULAR  READKR. — Probably eighteenpence: but 
write and ask James Latham, Limited, 124 Curtain 
Road, Shoreditch, E.c., if you know of no local timber 
merchant. 


AMBITIOUS.—L The usual thing is to retire as com- 
mander, owing to the age-limit barring the way for 
further promotion. 2. The wearing of uniform when 
on furlough is not compuleory in the higher grades: 
but you have to get permission. 


G. P.—It is illegal to mutilate the ooins of the realm 
in any way, and your doing so may lead to serious 
consequences. 


L. E. W.—There is Irwin's ' War Medals and Decora- 
tions,” published by Upcott Gill, County Press, Drury 
Lane. We know of no cheaper book that would be of 
use to you. 


A. Gonpox and W. Fiscu.—Very nice: but unfortu- 
nately you cannot have a higher number than 11 in 
a pence column. Fifteenpence is one shilling and 
threepence, and 117. 15s. 8d. is not 151. 14s. 11d. 
reversed. 


VALENTINE.—In October there are always a large 
number of second-hand boats for sale. Apply to any 
of the riverside boatbuilders. For list see any of the 
Thames guides or the“ Rowing Almanack.” 


D. Mona4N.—You could probably obtain such a book 
from Mezers. Griffin & Co., booksellers, The Hard, 
Portemonth. 


Fore HovaAL.—1. It depends on the rig. Generally, it 
is foremast, mainmast, mizenmast, and jigger.: but 
iu à. fall-rigged ship with the two middle masts alike 
it is first and second mainmast. In n five-master the 
two aftermost masts are mizen and jigger, and there 
are two mainmasts, first and second. 2. answer 
to "Calibre," 3. The H.M.S. iger mentioned in the 
* Boy's Own" plate of 364 Flags, is the Tiger which 
was in the battle of the North Foreland in 1653 and 
in Sir Robert Holmes’s Bonfire in 1666. In 1674, 
when commanded by Captain Thomas Harman, she 
fought and took the Dutch ship Schae! les off Tangiers. 
4. Rodney s battle of the Saints was against Langara, 
fought in January 1780, Howe's First of June was iu 
1794. 


Nxp F. (Bidéford), —Get a copy of our *Bov's Own 
Heciter." It seems to us to be the very thing you 
. want. Of any bookseller, price 2s. 6d. 


OaRLTON.—1, See the article on “The Sea Life of 


Nelson " in the October part. The aignal as we gave 
it is on the mantelpiece at the present Earl Nelsou's 
mansion, Trafalgar House, in Wiltshire. The code in 
which the version yoa mention is shown did not come 
into use until after the battle. There is nothing 


nuthoritative about it, and the wording is manifestly 


wrong. 2. They would be just as effective in black 
and white. 


CALIBRE.—The calibres of the old naval guns were as 
follows: 64 pr., 8:00; 56 pr., 7:65; 42 pr., 6°97; 
$2 pr., 6375; 24 pr., 5°82; 18 pr., 5:22. The calibres 
of the carronades were: 42 pr., 681; 32 pr., 625; 
21 pr., 5°68; 18 pr, 5:16 ; 12 pr., 4:52; 6 pr., 36. Some 
of the 64 pra. had a calibre of 8:12 like that of the 
later 68 prs, and some of the later 32 prs. had a 
calibre of 6°41. In Nelsons days nearly half our 
cannon were cast at Gospel Oak, Kentish Town, but 
the neighbourhood has rathe changed since then. 
The solid castings were delivered from there to 
Woolwich, where they were bored. 

RaiLWAY Lover (Ipswich).—Write to Messrs. Bassett- 
Lowke & Co., 20 Kingsnell Street, Northampton, for 
a copy of their new 6d. handbook on “Model Rail- 
ways.” It is a thoroughly practical little work. 

B. A. (Forest Gute).—All drawings submitted to us are 
considered in due course, and returned if found 
unavailable, provided stamped wrapper is sent for 
the purpose. . 

W. M. M. (Johannesburg). — We fear the only way i3 to 
advertise on the wrapper of our monthly part. We 


cannot give you names and addresses, as all letters 


are promptly destroyed as soon as answered. 

F. R. Simpson and others.—We supply no working 
drawings. You must copy or enlarge those given in 
our pages. 


W. V. AsTON.—Certainly it ought to be stuffed; the 
privet hawk is one of our largest moths. 


PYROTECHNIST.—1. You are not now allowed to make 
fireworks unless you bave a licence. 2. We do not 
know the china marks, but they are quite modern. 


Fuzzy,— Every Boy's Monthly is published on the 
15th of each month. 


B. B. B. (Exeter).—The drawings submitted were far 
below publication standard, and show little or no 
promise in the direction of muking a livelihood by 
the pencil. 


A. E. Forrrst.—It is merely a branch of mechanical 
engineering, and the course is the same. We may 
have another article, but your questions would take 
a special article to answer. 


HUNTER (Chicago).—The names of the outfitters are 
Measis. S. W. Silver & Co., Sun Court, Cornhill, 
E.., and they can answer all your questious up to 
date. 


RoMEm.—1. If you are healthy it will do you no harm, 
and may do you good. Buy it if it is to be of use und 
not ridden for mereriding'ssake. 2. Used or unused, 
it makes no difference. 


VicTOR.—Cannot you in your spare time work up for 
the examinations of either or both of the Institutes, 
and so prepare for a partnership elsewhere, or to 
start on your own account? Every trade and pro- 
fession is overdone—in tbe opinion of those who are 
engaged tn it. That for which you have a talent is 
tlie one to try, crowd or no crowd, if you can. 


S. E. A., MARINER, and othera.—Get “ The Sea,“ price 
one shilling,“ Shipping Gazette Office, Gracechurch 
Street, E.C. 


W. C. Grimes.—The librarian at the nearest free 
library, or the curator of the nearest art gallery, 
would probably refer you to some local man who is an 
authority on such matters. The value of such things 
depends on fashion. and it may be as many pounds 
one week as peuce the next. 
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THE STORY OF 


SIR ROLAND 
PREEDEROY, 
KNIGHT: 


A TALE OF THE LAST 
PLANTAGENETS. 


By 
FRANK CURZON BRITTEN, M.A. 


CHAPTER IX.—HOW WE CAME 
TO. THE CITY OF LONDON. 


| RESUME my dictation after 

a space wherein I have read 
over the preceding chapters of 
my tale. With some annoy- 
ance do L confess that it does 
not please me, and yet I can- 
not bring mvself (or burden 
my good chaplain) to start 
once more ab initio. Per. 
chance, if I acknowledge such 
faults as [ have noted, and 
make good endeavour to avoid 
them henceforward, my sons 
will condone them ; to wit, that 
whereas 1 set out to tell of 
Bosworth Field, I have been 
setting out a string of events 
in the realm of France. And 
beyond even this vagation I 
have given scarce more im- 
port to the talk of King Lewis 
than to mine own banter with 
my groom. Yetin my defence 
let me but add this, that a 
great scholar would only write 
of King Lewis’ policies when 
he had talked with scores cf 
others, or read their works, 
whiles I, with but two eyes 
only, beheld mine own sur- 
roundings in the Court. 

1 will continue, then, with 
my story upon the day of our 
leaving Calais, and as my 
lord’s money was 80 far spent 
that we might not charter a 
ship to Southampton or even 
to the nearer port of Dover, 
we were embarked upon a 
great galleon loaded with bales 
of Flemish cloth and bound 
for the City of London. 

It was within an hour of our 

i scour men and horses 
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were already in the vessel, and even my lord: 


himself had embarked, I only biding to pay 
for our lodgement. This done, I was re- 


pairing to the harbour, marvelling what 
strange sights I would see in. London 
(whither I had not been), when on a sudden 
there fell on mine ear a voice I had not 
heard for nigh two years ; yet would I have 
known it amid an hundred, and my face 
flushed red with pessum; as I turned to 
make answer. 

As I live, tis Maater Precderoy ! ý 

* Indeed, good Mistress Marshall," I said, 
doffing my cap and louting, ''it causeth 
me both surprise and pleasure to meet thee 
here. And I would fain know how íareth 
the good knight, your father ? ” 

" My father hath a rheum upon him, 
Master Preederoy, else he had been with me 
here." 

" So, mistress, I pray thou wilt permit 
thy lowly pu to safeguard thee to thy 
lodging." 

" Grace for thine offer, kind sir," she 
replied, but it needs not. And. sooth 
our lodging is such as I would not wish to 
show thee. We had but scant money when 
we were freed from our durance a short 
month agone ; else would I scarce myself be 
dealing with the hucksters for our food," 
and she pointed to a wench behind her 
who carried a wicker panier. 

Two thoughts came to my mind at her 
words : first, that she knew not how it befel 
that she was free from the Breton Castle; 
and second, that the pieces remaining in 
my wallet were my lord's and not mine 
own. Ere I could frame mine answer she 
spoke 

An shi makest thou in Calais , 


“ Good mistress,” I replied, ys embark 
within the hour for London town." 
For London!” she cried. “ That is 


news indeed; wouldst do me a service?“ 

With my life, sweet mistress.” 

“T ask not thy life, good sir; but in 
London town art sure to see the new King, 
or at the least the Duke of Gloucester. 
Wilt ask leave for my father to return to 
Odiham ? " 

I promised, with some foolish appendaze 
that I will not set down here; and oft 
since have I smiled to recall our quaint 
notion of London as a place wherein no 
man could help secing the King, and might 
with ease have specch of him. 

To the harbour I hastened, still feelin 
the warm touch of Mistress Adela's han 

n my lips, and for the rest of that day, 
while the French shore grew dim behind us 
and the cliffs of Dover rose fair and white 
before, I was aware of a sense of annoyance 
and even of anger against my upbringing, 
for that my schooling at Oxford and even 
my sojourn at the nch Court had not 
taught me to turn a fair phrase in the car 
of a dainty maid. 

Sooth, I felt, as I ran over in my mind 
the clumsy words I had found to say, that 
my pearl-damsel would rate me scarce 
higher than any groom in her father's 
stable. 

Round the headlands of Kent and up 
the broad channel of the Thames River went 
our great craft, until at length, on the morn- 
ing of the sixth day, our shipman threw 
down his anchor à bowshot below a bridge 
of many arches and crowned .with tall 
houses, forming as it were a street over 
the water between two cities, cach of which 
appeared to my surprise far larger than 
Winchester. But, best of all, as I leaned 
upon the ship's side there stood before me 
a mighty building of stone. that had lonz 
been known in pictures. The Tower—the 
great Tower of London! Ay, my sons, 
vou to whom each turret and gateway is 
familiar as the City Cross and Westgate 
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. mered, 


of Winchestéf, can scarce figure my wonder 


at the sight. With ease I conjured a long 


line of men, of past time, from Norman 
William's self to poor King Henry, who but 
twelve year since had been done to death 
within those walls. 

And, had 1 but known, within four months 
more another grim scene was to.be played 
therein. , For, as well you know, the young 
King, who was even then coming to London 
to be crowned, was slain in the Tower in 
August,.and in strange manner, for none 
have ever done more than guess at the 
author of his death. 

From my vision I was recalled by the 


sound of my lord's voice near by, as he 


demanded of the mariner how the horses 
were to be got on the shore. 

My lord," said the fellow, “at the 
full tide I will have the ship drawn to yon 
wharf, when 'twill be an easy matter. 
Meantimes, chance thy Grace would wish 
to land in a wherry.” 

" Ay, faith, would IL" returned the 
Baron. Come, Roland, boy, for I know 
art all agog to see somewhat of this upstart 
capital that hath supplanted thine, old 
Winton." 

As one from the Welsh march he loved 
at times to banter me anent the decline 
of old Winchester, and even went on a 
little in the same strain when our wherry 
had crept through the sombre arch of 
London Bridge and into the stream beyond. 

* Look, Roland, across yon bank of black 
slime and over the huddled housen; what 
seest there ? ” 

“I see a t square tower, my lord, 
that well might be a watch for the country 
round." 

“°Tis the lantern tower of St. Paul's; 
'art loyal enough to thine own Cathedral, 
lad, but how would old Wykeham’: s helmet- 
box seem if compared therewith ? " - 

I made no answer, and perchance my 
lord saw that I did not relish the slight 
upon my beloved St. Swithun’s; be that 
as it may, he changed his talk. 

" We shall anon be at Blackfriars Stair,” 
he said, and hard by Lud Gate; thence 

the roads to the West; and see, on the 
Denk yonder, where is the whirlicote and 
the folk walking; that is the Strand road 
which leadeth to Westminster City ; mark 
the high roof of the Abbey." 

We left our boat and climbed the narrow 
uneven steps. What time I began to see 
from the size of the City, and the numbers 
of horse and foot men that thronged the 
street, that it would be no light matter to 
find the King. In fact, I was even casting 
for some way of bringing my trouble to 
my lord's notice, when he gave me the 


chance I wished. 


“Tis long since we drank from an 
English cup, Roland,“ said he. We will 
take a draught in one of the taverns and 
then walk round the Cathedral I would 
thou hadst more space to view the city, 
but we must, for very need, take the road 
again to-morrow.’ 

An't Pe thee, my lord," I stam- 


“there is somewhat I would fain 
do in. London." 

* Wouldst have new clothe: ? " he asked, 
smiling at my travel-wora habit. Methinks 
Sir Antony’s greeting will set small store 
by the plight df th thy jerkin." 

“lt is not that. I would have speech 
with then. King’s self." 

“ With the Kinz!” repeated the Baron, 
in amazement; “and ia the name of all 
the good Saints, what traffic canst have 
with him ? " 

From his tone it seemed I would as lixe 
have audience? with the King of Granada. 

“ My lord," I said desperatel there is 
in Calais at this hour a noble Dos who 
fought against the late King in the wars "— 
the Baron's brew clouded darkly -“ and 
was banished from England. I have vowed 
to see the new King, or some one of his 
postaa and entreat the royal clemency 


or this kaight's retura; he was at my 


father’s elbow at Wakefield.” 

The Baron shook his head as in doubt. 
An audience on such an errand is no light 
matter, Roland; and mayst well be days 
or even weeks in the gaining of it. Still, 
thou must not forego thy vow. I will leave 
thee here in London. Return now to the 
ship, and s22 to the landing of my train 
when the tide is at flood. Mayhap to- 
morrow I will be in case to advise thee 
further.” 

I could at the moment see no reason 
for my dismissal, save that my lord must 
be offended at my request; but on the 
next day, when I rode with his party across 
the brides I learned with shame that he 
had beo i secking, for me, some an 
of the King's coming. 

" Here must we part," he said, as we 
neared the of Walworth. “ Mark 
well what I have told thee. Lord Glouces- 
ter bringeth the young King even now to 
London, and most like they will bide at 
the Tower. Say thou art squire to Thorn- 
dyke of Otterbourne, and belike they Will 
oe thee heari One thing more, lad ; 

ow many pieces ast i? thy wallet ? ?. 

Fool had I been to overlook this matter ! 
With renewed shame I admitted myself 


well-ni igh at my last groat. The Baron 


laugh 

“ Unwise youth," he cried, *' thou It 
live but meagrely in London without 
money ; but, St. Paul be blest! I have but 
two days’ ride before me ere I am home ; 
therefor. take thou mine.” ; 

I strove to thank him for his ness, 
but he mercly started his horse with another 
laugh ; turning but once in the saddle to 
call, Good speed, lad, and see thou come 
to Otterbourne as soon as may be." 

Thus his train clattered away along the 
southward road, many of the fellows waving 
their lances to us in cheery farewell, whiles, 
with Tom Wickwaine at my heels, I turned 
my horse and rode slowly back towards the 
City, sore puzzled and maybe a trifle afeatd 
at the magnitude of the task I ay uic 
taken. E 

( To be continued .) "u. * 
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Us reaching High Wycombe, I went at 

once to the post-office to ascertain if 

there was a letter from home awaiting me. 

had asked my father to send his reply to 
Wycombe, a5 { expected to arrive there on 
the date that I gave him. 

„ Yea," said the clerk at the 
u (here's a letter for Royston.” 

[ took the letter into the strect. and on 
opening the envelope found two five-pound 
notes enclosed in the notepaper. 

« Dear old father! How good of him!“ 
I exclaimed. “ But really. 1 almost wish 
that he had not sent the money, for I want 
to earn my living on the way.” 

The little town of High Wycombe 13 
noted for chair-making. which is the principa 
trade of the place. I saw large numbers 
of chairs, in various stages of manufacture, 
and piles of the beech wood used in the 
making. But 1 found little to interest me 
in the town ; 80 I asked the way.to 
and ascended one of the highest road hill 
in the county of Bucks. From the top of the 
hill I gained a wide and beautiful view oí 
the valley of the Thames. After sitting on 
a bank to enjoy the prospeet for a while, 
I set off again at a good pace down the hill, 


vost-office, 


]t was hen I took some refresh- 
ment at an eating-house. Having finished 
my meal, I went on to the suspension 
bridge. and looked down the river towards 
the Quarry Woods. A patient fisherman 
aat in his punt, angling for the large and 
wary Thames trout. As I stood on the 
bridge I asked myself whether it would be 
better to go to Henley or to Maidenhead. 
Without making UP my mind 1 strolled 
towards Bisham, and, passing the 
pretty village, came into a straight main 
road, with & park on one side and a W 
on the other. 

Hearing & noise behind me upon the road 
I turned round, and saw & small cart drawn 
by a donkey approaching at an unusua 
pace. The driver was a gipsy lad, of about 
my own age, and he sang 8t the top of hii 
voice as the little donkey galloped along. 

« That's your sort Oo long-eared pony 
cried the young fellow, turning & mahogany- 
coloured, good-looking face upon me. 

He goes well. I said. I've never 
geen & donkey go 30 well." 

“ Whoa!” shouted the gipsy, pulling up 
the shaggy little creature. ^"' You're right. 
mister, he is & ger; and no mistake about 
it,“ he said. ^" Jump up and ride if you're 
going towards Henley.” 

„Thank you,” I responded. 

« Stand still, Ezer,” said the lad, as 
clambered into the rickety cart. 

Before I was scat the donkey started 
off, and we went bumping along. 

„ What do you call him ?" 1 inquired. 

% Ezer, sir. is full name is Ebenezer, 
but 1 call him Ezer, 'co3 it's handier. 
better donkey was never atween the shafts. 
T’ ve drov many a pony as wouldn't go like 
Ezer if you corned him till he was ram- 
pagious-" 

*- Has he any tricks 2 I asked. 

The gipsy youth glanced at me keenly 
and said: * Why do you ask that, sir? 

* Only curiosity." I replied. 


UO? 
*. 


I 


« Are you wanting & donkey ? " asked 
t he gipsy: presently. 
“Oh, no. Tve no use for one. Shanks’s 


Mare is good enough for me." 
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CHAPTER vIIT. —I MEET MING 


„ Shanks's mare is right for a poor 
sir. But just 
behind a nice trottin' pony. 
as would suit you capital. 
Dartmoor, rising five years, 
near twelve hands.“ 


He's a 


^ * 
e That's rather small for & Dartmoor," 


I said. 

* Ah, you 
rejoined the lad. 
a Dartmoor pony, 


know something. you 
„ Well, he is sma 
IH own. 


clinker! Come to get “em thirteen hands 
high they eats more, and don’t go no 
faster." 


« You deal in ponies then?“ I said. 


“Yes, sir. Don't you know me? Im wa never meant to live like herrings in & 

Mingo Lovell.“ barrel. Us gips i» the only healthful 

„I can't say that [ve ever heard your people in the land. We're born in the air, 

name." we live in the air, and we die in the air, 
“Then you've never been in the New just ths same as the birds.” 

Forest, nor down in Devonshire, OF you'd “PH be a gipsy” I cried. “Pil live in. 

have heard of the Lovells, the Gipsy Lovells, | atan all the summer." 


as they call us. 


begging of your pardon, I should say that no, you can't be a real gippo yer can t. 
ou can rakker a bit of our language.“ You can play at being one, I dessay.“ 
“Why do you think so?“ 1 asked. « [can't stain my skin to resemble yours,“ 
* Well, sir, there's a look o the Romany I said. But I can live in a fan, and cook 
in you, pardon me for saying 30." my own meals, and roam about where 

Ž You're very quick at noticing & person's lease. And that's what I mean to do." 
appearance," ] said. „Well said, brother," the gipsy responded, 

* It's my nature, sir. If you was to as he took my hand. Come along o me, 


, 


show me & mixed drove Oo 
out the different 


And just 83 
tell you 
in a glance. 80 I can 
on a man's face." 

told that 


a living. 
nies, and 
height on 'em 
Romany wrote 
“Well, Pm 
said. 
« That's just what you are, sir. 
brother diddikai." 


* What does girishan mean 9” I in- guess you ve got a 
quired. plenty of money. 80 you ve no call to worry 
it means welcome or good-day-" yourselt. Pd dearly like to have you 
« Sarishan, brother," I said. for a pal, for I goes about a good deal by 
“You can speak & bit o Romanes, Pm my elf. and very jonesome it is o nights 


," remarked Mingo Lovell. 


* No, indeed; I wish 1 could apeak it.” 


“ Why's that. gir? I suppose you 


to find out the tricks of us poor gipsics. 


You believe me, young brother, I'm not it. But if you'd like best to be by your- 
given to swindles and dodges, though I'm aclf, why, what's more simple than to buy 


a true-bred Romany chal. 
pardon, but 
and cadgers 


gets us 8 


Begg 


You've never heard an ill word spoken We now turned up 8 narrow lane. and 
against the Lovells, unless it was by & came presently to a patch of common land, 
mumper. We deals fair and square, gets bordering upon & wood. I saw the Lovells’ 
all we can over & deal, but cheats no man. van and a smaller waggon whieh belonged 
The Lovells would scorn to do the low to Leah, and pitched close by was Mingo's 


likes to meet 8 customer again, 
businesa with him & second time." 
* Where are you 
„About a mile from here, sir. 
ten ponies and a couple more 
besides Ezer. out to run: 
ay for their run out o 
Father, he 
mother and Leah—that’s my 
travels round with & van, covered 
mats, pans, brooms, and tinware.” 
« What a jolly life! » exclaimed. 
“Not so bad, gir; not so bad. 
slept in & house but twice in 


then I was almost stifled. When 1 


fancy how you'd get along 
pUve got ons 


and stands 


But he's & 


And, come to loo at you, 


ponies I'd pick 
breeds in a twink. You've 
got to notice things if you want to pick up 
I can reckon up 
the breed and the 


Pm a diddikai," I 


Sarishan, 


ing of your 
it’s the diddikais, and mumpers, 
the country 89 
bad name &mong the gorgios. 


copers. We'd have been 
driven oft the road if we's done 80. 
and do 


encamped?“ I asked. 

T ve got 
donkeys, 
What's more, 
my own pocket 
deals in big horses mostly, and 
sister they 


my life, and 


E 


E IN ENGLAND. 


4 Fishing ad Travel in Spin," elc. 


O LOVELL. 


out into the air in the morning T 
headache, ard my 
up with flue and grits. 
house-dweller for anything ; 
never know when a house is 


man, 


little not I. 


Gre. No! And you 
ia a house Not And you 


is most unnatural things! Give 
tan—a tent, that 
with the sweet 
the bees a-buzzing, 


and the peewits 


* What, brother, 


brother, down 
into Wales, and Ill show the 


gceneries as there 18 


read my diddikai brother, 


you to talk Romanes like one of us. 
must take the rough with the amooth, though, 
and not be afeard o’ 


11 


d a bustin’ 
throat seemed stopped 
I wouldn't be a 


Yon 


me 


the West Country, and 


agoing to ketch 
can't breathe free 
got to pay 


rates and taxes and rent for a house. Yes! 
do; And you got interfering. prying neighbours 
ll for on each side of you. Yes! Why, houses 


a 


ja—on & stretch of heath, 
wind a-blowin’ all around, 
the larks a-singing; 
a-whistling. Mister, men 


you be a gipsy ? Oh. 


up 
beautifullest 
in the world, and learn 


You 


rain, and wind, and thunder, and lightning, 


nor mind a wet skin, nor 
sun. Have you 8 trade, brother pe 
“No, unfortunately 


trade. 
* Well, brother, I 


sometimes 

the mountains in Wales.“ 
* Where can I get a tan dii 
« There's mine. brother ; 


want 


five shillings, to Henley station.“ 
Then Pil buy one,” I said. 


tent. Old Lovell was sitt 
mending & 
out from the living-van, 
gipsy tongue to her son, 
same language. 

Jethro Lovell. the 


He was tall, 

lissome for his sixty years. 
locks hung bencath his 
hat, and his eyes were 
colour. Although somewhat 
his attire. which consisted of a horse- 
long coat, with big pocket 


„Romany. 


with 


Ive 
gaiters, Mr. 
air about him. 


went He was handsome ; 


> I asked. 


you can share 


the scorch of the 


I have not learnt a 


down Dartmoor way or UP among 


a second-hand army tent, which you can 
have sent down from London, for twenty- 


ing on the grass, 
horse-collar, and his wife looke< 
and spoke in tho 
who replied in the 


father of Mingo, Was 
& fine specimen of the swarthy-skinned 
well, knit, and 
Long greyish 
weather-beaten felt 
of a dark browa 
shabby i 
lealer's 
i flaps and large 
buttons, and a pair of drab breeches and 
Lovell had a distin zni :hed 
indeed 


in 
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he seemed to me the handsomest old man 
I bad ever seen. The one touch of colour 
in his apparel was the yellow silk scarf that 
encircled his neck and fell upon his chest. 

Mrs Lovell also interested me. Her 
hair was jet black, without a trace of grey 
in it, and her complexion of a rich tawny 
hue. I noticed that she had very white. 
well-formed teeth. She appeared to be 
several years younger than her husband. 

“Welcome, young gentleman,’ said 
Jethro Lovell, when Mingo had addressed 
him in the Romany speech. ‘So you're 
going to pal with my boy. and go down the 
country? Not a bad notion if you want to 
roam and live a healthy Lfe for a while. 
He'll make a gipsy of you by the end of 
the summer.” 

* Have a cup of tea, young sir,” 
Lovell said. 

I thanked her, and sat down on the turf 
while she cut me some bread and butter 
and poured out a cup of tea. Meanwhile 
Mingo unharnessed Bzer and let him rove 
towards a thistly corner of the common. 

Before I had eaten my meal Leah Lovell 
came up the Jane. She carried a big basket 
on her arm, containing hair-brushes, combs. 
cheap gew-gaws, and packets of pins and 
needles. Glancing at me with some sur- 
prise, the young woman asked a question 
of her brother, and then, with a friendly 
nod, she said, Sarishan.” 

* Sarishan," I returned. Have you 
done good business to-day, sister?“ 

* Not much, brother, though I've called 
at many houses in Henle y. I tried to 
fake the dukkerins for several young girls, 
but they wouldn't part with their money. 

“That means telling fortunes," said 
Mingo. *“ You're one of us now, brother, 
so I aon't mind letting you into a secret 
or two." 

* Do you really teli fortunes ?” I asked, 


Mrs. 


looking at the black -haired girl, with 
the dark, mysterious eyes. . 
“Of course I do. I'll tell you your 


future, brother, if you'll cross my hand 
with silver.” 

* Very well," 
two-shilling piece," 


band. 


I laughed. Here is a 
and I held out my left 


^ 
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Leah set down her basket and began to 
scrutinise my palm. 

Brother, there's good luck in your 
hand." she said. You'll live long. you'll 
marry a rich lady, and you won't have 
much sickness." 

How can you tell?” I asked, with an 
incredulous smile. 

By the lines," replied Leah. 
thein lines has their meaning.” 

* Come, now, that's all nonsense," I 


declared. 

* Nay, young sir, don't say so. Wise 
folk knows better. They Laos that 
lines in the palm o' the hand has their 
meaning. Doctors look at the hand when 
a man's sick. What do they do it for? 
Because the look of the hand tells 'em often 
what's wrong with a man and how he has 
lived. That's a fact. But if you don't 
believe that I can tell you anything about 
yourself, I'll say no more," she added, 
tossing her head. 

* Let her go on, brother," 
gravely. 

“ I see a hot temper in your hand," con- 
tinued Leah. Your hot temper will 
get you into trouble, but your sense is good, 
and you don't nurse no revengefulness in 
your heart. What I see inost of all is that 
you'll always be unrestful and fond of 
travelling. You'll go to foreign lands and 
sce many wonderful sights. I see, too, 
that you're given to curiosity. You like 
to find out all you can about everything 
and everybody. Likewise, you're free with 
your money, and its a good thing that 
you'll always have plenty to be free with. 

here, brother, that's all I have to tell 
you. I see by the twinkle of your eye 
that you're fond o' mischief, and that you 
don't believe all that’s told you.” 

“Indeed, I quite believe that I shall 
travel, for I am one of a family of travellers,’ 
said I. 

* [ knew it," murmured Leah. 

a love of wandering in your heart.” 

And, pickiag up her basket, the young 
woman went to her waggon. 

I noticed several fowls roaming about 
beneath the vans. and I asked HS if 
they belonged to him. 


“All of 


said Mingo 


** There's 


“Yes, they're ours," he said. They 
travel with us, and many's the eggs they 
lay, especially yon white hen. You shall 
taste one of her eggs in the morning. no 
doubt." 

When do you start for the West 
Country ?” I asked Mingo. 

“To-morrow at noon, brother, I did 
intend to start. But I'll bide a day longer 
so that you can get your dan.” 

„Then I'll write early for it in the morn- 
ing.“ I said. 

* Very good," remarked Mingo. “ For 
to-night, perhaps you'll share my tan. 
It's got a fire in it, as you see." 


I went to examine the tent. "The frame- 


work was of lithe hazel hoops, and the 


covering composed of blankets, thoroughly 
blackened where the smoke issued through 
a hole, and much weather-stained from 
end to end. Mingo fetched a mattress 
from his father’s van and routed out a 
thick horse-rug from a box. 

„There.“ he said. can you make shift 
with these for to-night ?”’ 

“ Oh, yea," I answered, I shall be warm 
enough." 

My new friend threw some billets of wood 
on the fire, raked the embers together with 
a stick, and sat down to eat a supper of 
bread and bacon. The sun was setting, 
and the red.tinged horizon in the west 
foretold fine weather. From the copse 
came suddenly the deep, melodious “ jug, 
jug" of a nightingale. which I heard then 
for the first time that spring, followed 
by the sweetest trills and warblings. And 
within the dark shidows a white owl flitted, 
uttering its weird hoot of welcome to the 
deepening twilight. I reclined on the 
grass, watching the crimson fade from the 
sky. and listening with delight to the song 
of the nightingale. 

Presently Leah began to sing within her 
van. Her voice was tuneful, and the air 
very plaintive and quite new to me. Jethro 
had finished mending the horse-collar. 
He sat smoking on the top step of his port. 
able dwelling. 

* Ah, this is real gipsying!” I said to 
myself. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE MYSTERIOUS 


BEACON LIGHT: 


THE ADVENTURES OF FOUR BOYS IN LABRADOR. 


SEL other icebergs crossed the path 
of the schooner in the next few days, 
but none of them had the peculiar appear- 
ance of the first one. Some were huge 
towers of ice pinnacles eapped with snow 
which e in the sunlight. with won— 
drous prismatic effects, and others were 
short floating ficlds of ice with a few irregular 
formations in the centre to serve as apolo- 
gies for icebergs. On some of them par- 
ticles of driftwood and green moss could 
be seen, and occasionally colonies of birds 
would collect to peck at the moss. 

To the boys, all of these sights contained 
something of interest and fascination. 
Wrenched from their icy fields in the far- 
north, and floated down on the tides of 
ocean, the bergs were alive with possible 
romance which no man could fathom. 
They may have witnessed scenes in the 
solitary Arctic seas that the world of science 
would gladly give anything to interpret. 

“Some oi them may have come from 


By GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


points farther north than any ship has ever 
visited," Louis suggested one day, as the 
boys hung over the sides of the schooner, 
watching one float past. 

J should like to land on one," said 
Frank, with the spirit of romance stirring 
within him. “It would be worth while to 
have come up here. if one could go back and 
say that he had been adrift on an iceberg.” 

I don't think you'd want to stay there 
long," replied Warren. It must bea 
pretty cold place to stay." 

Louis said suddenly: We might row 
out to one. There's no wind this morning, 
and the schooner is hardly moving at all. 
I'll see father.” 

This suggestion was greeted with ap- 
plause. The three young sailors waited 
eagerly for the return of Louis. When he 
appeared again they knew by his face that 
he would give them.a chance to pick up 
some mementoes of their strange trip north 
from a floating iceberg. 


* [f you want a good pull at the oars we 
can go." he said. The sea is calm, and 
there is very little danger." 

Half à mile away, becalmed on the still 
ocean, was a huge field of ice, surmounted, 
in the middle, by a tall pinnacle. Scattered 
over its surface were driftwood, moss, and 
various kinds of loose Arctic plants which 
had been carried down from their northern 
home by the loosened pack of ice. Appar- 
ently the field of ice did not move half a 
mile an hour. There was no wind to blow 
it, and the tides and currents were almost 
quiet at this point. 

None of the sailors can go with us,’ 
Louis said.“ They are busy mending s 
and tarring the decks, but we ought to be 
able to manage the small boat. We'll pull 
four oars, and make a quick trip to the ice- 
field." 

Louis was as eager for the adventure aa 
his companions, and he hurriedly stowed 
away the oars in the boat, and prepared to 
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launeh her over the sides of the ship into 
the water. While they were working at 
the boat Captain Pendleton appeared, and 
said : 

“Don't be gone long, for there are signs 
of a change in the air. I think we'll have 
another blow before night. If you hear 
the fog-horn blowing return at once. I'll 
watch you myself." 

" Ay, ay, sir!” responded Louis, touch- 
ing his cap. 

With the help of the sailors, they were 
soon launched in their boat, and with steady 
stroke they pulled her across the water. 
At old Sheffield they had practised rowing 
rey in to pull a steady and strong oar 
together, and the boat made gallant spood 
through the long swells. The sea that had 
. appeared so quiet from the deck of the 
Schooner was not so dull and monétonous 

now that they were closer to its surface. 
There was a long swell which made the small 
boat bob up and down with a little dis- 
agreeable motion. On the vessel this had 
not been so noticeable. 

" I thought there was no sea at all," said 
Harold, as he looked askance at the waves. 

Does it make you seasick?” asked 
Louis, from the bow of the boat. If so, 
we will go back." " 

Oh, no, I’m hardened to that now! I 
was merely thinking of Frank." 

Frank made no answer, but pulled steadily 
in the bow with Louis, until suddenly his 
oar seemed to slip, and the crest of a wave 
was caught in the blade and hurled directly 
at Harold's head. 

* Excuse me, Harold," Frank said. "I 
was thinking of you, and my thoughts must 
have influenced my oar." 

I'll return it on the home trip," Harold 
replied. ** We turn about then, and change 
positions, so that I'll be in the bow." 

Now pull easy," exclaimed Louis sud- 
lenly, interrupting further remarks. ** Some- 
times the edge of the ice-field extende far out 
in the sea underneath. We don't want to 
get wrecked on it.“ 

" No," replied Warren. 
ing that kind of adventure." 

"Then go slow, and be ready to obey 
orders promptly." Nn. 

Louis stood up in the bow, and, with an 
oar ready to guide the boat, should they 


"I'm not seek- 


` strike a projecting piece of ice from below, 


he slowly permitted them to row toward 
the edge of the field. As they drew nearer, 
the swells striking the edge of the ice-field 
made a deep roar which resembled breakers 
-on a sandy beach. All along on one side 
a line of foam and froth was forming, 
caused by the swells striking the edge of the 
jce. 5 
“We won't land on this side," Louis 
cautioned, for the waves strike it here, 
and we might have difficulty in reaching the 
firm ice, and getting on it safely. We must 
row around to the other side, where we can 
get under the lee of the berg." 

The other side of the ice-field was so 
sheltered from the waves that the water was 
perfectly calm. It was a good half-mile 
farther away from the drifting schooner, 
and the boys lay down to their oars again 
with a will. Louis set the pace by count- 
ing, and Frank, taking his cue from him, 
took a stroke which the others had .hard 
work to keep up with. The light boat shot 
sharply and smoothly over the water, and 
in a short time they were nearing the edge 
of the ice-field on the leeward side. It. was 
so calm and peaceful here that even Harold 
felt his timidness dispelled. 2 

“ This is glorious!” he said, feeling the 
exhilarating effects of the row. 

The others responded in like expressions, 
and when they finally rested on tbeir oars, 
at the command of Louis, they looked 
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around to enjoy the scene. There was In another moment they were scampering 
apparently no under-part of the berg pro- across the field of ice in a close bunch, as 
jecting up at any considerable distance they had many times before raced across 
from the edge, and the boat was slowly the athletic field of the Sheffield School. 
rowed up within ten feet of the edge. Louis It was a close race to the edge of the rising 
plunged his oar down in the water, and mass of ice. Then they began to slip and 
announced: There's ten feet of water slide, so that they clung to one another to 
here. I can just strike the bottom of the retain their footing. Great masses of ice 
field with my oar. Now pull slowly." had been piled upon each other, forced 

The floor of the berg shelved up gradually, there by giant waves, and some crushing 
from ten feet to five, four, three, and two. power of wind and currents of the ocean. 
When the nose of the boat crunched into These had been wedged in and frozen in a 
the ice they could see the bottom two feet solid cake. Above these towered other huge 
below them. Instantly every: oarsman masses. The power of the elementa to 
started to his feet, and made preparations compact such enormous pieces of ice one 
to jump on the ice-cake. upon another, until a veritable mountain 

Here! Here! Get down there! had been formed, was manifested on all 
shouted Louis. What sort of discipline is sides. It was like climbing huge rocks, 
this? Stand by your oars until told to which led to a mountain-peak, to reach the 
ship them." : summit of the iceberg in the centre. Snow 

„We're not on ship now," protested had accumulated in dense masses in places, 
Frank; ''and we can do as we like." and the boys sank waist-deep at times in 

Lou are under my command, and, if this soft snow. 
you don't obey, I'll return to the ship and Gradually, however, they neared the 

ve you court -mart ialed.“ summit, which was fifty feet above the sur- 

Then, before anyone of the crew could face of the ice-field, and soft and brittle 
reply, Louis took his oar and brought it . where the sun had come in contact with it 
down with a resounding whack on the ice for many days. They worked their way 
edge. . ‘along cautiously, kicking at the columns 

‘See there!” he shouted. If you had and cakes ahead, to see if they would hold. 
jumped on that ice you might have been Finally, on the very summit of the berg 
lost. It's as weak as snow-crust bere. they stood, with the sea and ice-field clearly 
The salt water has honeycombed it so that visible on every side. A cheer escaped their 
it is ready to fall apart. We'll have to push lips, and, with four hats waving frantically 
along the edge until we find solid ice.” in the air, they looked toward the ship, to 

The boys returned to their seats with a attract the attention of the crew. It was 
little crestfallen air. They realised how an achievement for them that was well 
near to peril they had been without once worth the endeavour. From the deck of 
dreaming of it. the Northern Star Captain Pendleton 

“I guess we'll stand by Louis’ orders watched them through his sea-glasses with 
hereafter," Warren said. a little anxious look on his face. 

* You'll be wise if you do," Frank added. | ^ “ There, now, they have reached it," he 
FT m not going to think that I know it all ` exclaimed, and they will be satisfied. 
any more up here in this strange sea. Every- Blow the fog-horn, Ned, for I don't like the 
thing is so different from where I've ever looks of the weather. We must get them 
been before.“ back to the ship at once." 

When they reached another point which “ Ay, ay, sir, it is time, I think.“ 
Louis thought worth sounding, they waited . “ Yes, time,“ replied the captain. Then, 
patiently for him to give the order to ship musing to himself, he added: 
their oars. With heads turned, but oars in * But I hadn't the heart to deny them, 
positien, they sat ready for the word of although it was a little risky. I hope 
command. before, Louis tested the ; nothing will happen before they get back.’ 
depth of the water, and then the strength 


of the ice, both underneath the boat and on (fo. be continued.) 
the outside edge of the field. This time 
the oar did not break brittle snow-ice, but 

| — edt 9goe—— 


it resisted the blow of the oar with a sharp 
ringing sound. 

“This is all right!“ Louis shouted. | 
„Now we'll anchor here and land.“ 

Leading the way over the side of the 
boat, he pulled the anchor with him, and 
fastened it in the ice at the end of a five- 
fathom painter. The boys tumbled out of 
the boat after him, and there stood a little 
roup of Arctic explorers, adrift on a great 
Beld of ice. On all sides was ice, or the 
blue of the sea. A mile away was the 
Northern Star, with her sails flapping in 
the idle wind, and overhead the few northern 
seabirds were soaring with noiseless motion. 

" This is like exploring for the North 
Pole,” exclaimed Frank. If we only had 
a few pack-dogs and a sled, we'd take an 
Arctic ride over the ice." 

“I think we'll have to hurry up in our 
explorations of this field of ice, and leave 
the imaginary North Pole for another day," 
suggested Louis, scanning the horizon with - 
the eye of a sailor. We're going to get 
more wind soon, &nd father will be blowin 
the horn for us to return. Come, now, 
want to reach that high mass of ice in the 
middle, and plant my hat on the highest 

int." 

„% We'll have a race for it!" replied 
Frank, eager for any kind of sport or com- 
petition. 
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His Majesty of Kugglywoo goes ia state to receive the First Part of our Twenty-eighth Volume, 


I SEPTIMUS Gniccs, the well-known pro- 

fessor of mineralogy, had actually 
climbed the awkwardly made steps of that 
somewhat plebeian vehicle which is popularly 
termed an omnibus—or, for short, a bus. 
But I was even now regretting the economical 
spirit which had prompted me to do so, for 
every now and then, as the conveyance 
lumbered through the City on its way to 
the South-Western terminus, I was jolted 
from side to side of the distinctly uncom- 
fortable seat. I threw angry glances, too, 
towards the occupant of the seat imme- 
diately in front—an undersized urchin of 
the paper-selling fraternity—who was puffing 
& cheap cigarette, seemingly unconscious of 
the fact that my efforts to avoid choking 
were rendering my face the colour of a ripe 
tomato. 

I may say that I am violently oppose to 
emoking in any form. It makes the race a 
stunted lot of slow-brained weaklings, in my 
estimation. But my theories on this sub- 
ject have been set forth in pamphlet form, 
and I will not enter into them here. 

I was in a very irritable mood on the 
morning in question, for a telegram brought 
to me with my early cup of tea had obliged 
me to rise fully thirty minutes before my 
usual time, swallow a hasty breakfast, and 
then hurry off to the ovuth-W-stern ter- 
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UNCLE SEPTIMUS. 
By LESLIE THOMAS. 


minus to meet the 9.40 train. The message 

was from my elder sister Jane, and ran as 

follows : i 
* Pud!ington, 8.5 A.M. 

“Jim and Harry arrive in town from 

school at 9.40. Please meet at Waterloo 

and show them round. Arrive myself this 
afternoon. „JANE.“ 


„Now, why should Jane choose me, of all 
people in the world, to take charge of two 
boys?!“ I asked myself impatiently. **Show 
them round, indeed, as if I were one of 
those fellows—what do you call them ?— 
those Cook's guides! Why, I don't even 


know the children by sight, so how I am to. 


recognise them I can't imagine! 

For, living practically alone as I do, I am 
que unaccustomed to children. One of 
the worries of life they seem to me. But 


eee my experiences have been particu- 


ly unfortunate in this respect. 

A few minutes from the station I took 
out my watch. It was a quarter-past nine. 

* Plenty of time yet," I thought. I'II 
get off and walk the rest of the way," and 
I rose to do so. My neighbour, a stout 
lady resplendent in black satin and a 
wonderful bonnet adorned with cornflowers, 
had rested her silver-mounted umbrella by 
my side, and I waited,.a trifle impatiently, 
for her to remove it. 

As she did not attempt to do so, how- 
ever, I was obliged to squeeze myself 
through the very limited space available, 
and, as I passed, the handle of the umbrella 

to catch in my coat-pocket, a 
fact which I did not notice at the time. 
But the lady quickly did. 

Stop im! she cried. ‘“’E’s got my 
humberella!" And the next moment I 
found myself seized in an officious manner 
by several of the other passengers. 

"My good woman, you must be mis- 
taken!" I gasped. "I haven't your 
umbrella. My name is Professor Griggs I^ 

* Oh, you wicked old scounderel!” she 


cried, shaking her fist at me. Why, there 
it is—' anging on yer pocket! I'll give you 
in charge at once—perfessor or no per- 
fessor. Conductor, call a p'liceman !”’ 

And, despite my protestations of inno- 
cence, I was hustled down the steps of the 
omnibus by a dustman and a labouring man, 
who were loud in the expression of their 
worthless opinions.: - - . 

Garn,“ said the dustman, I know 
yer t ” P i 

“ I haven't the pleasure of your acquaint- 
ance," I interjected sarcastically. - 

" You're a fly bird, you are! Why, I 
saw yer sneak it meself, he added un- 
truthfully. .. Robbin' a pore woman! 
Oughter be ashamed o' yerself. Come on 
'ere!" And I found myself deposited 
violently on the pavement. . TN 

Visions of a subsequent appearance at the 
pélice-court floated before my eyes. I could 
almost imagine the placards of the evening 
papers: A well-known professor arrested 
Charged with theft! And I groaned in- 
wardly. : 

But, luckily for my reputation, at that 
moment a diversion, in the shape of a run- 
away horse, appeared to distract the com- 
Faq f attention; and before my accuser 

finished her descent (which she was 
now making backwards, as being the only 
possible way), I slipped suddenly from my 
captors’ hands, and darted off as fast as 
my abilities—which are not cultivated in 
that . direction— would allow. A half. 
hearted pursuit followed, but by dodging 
through the crowd I made good use of the 
start I had obtained, and a few minutes 
later, as I turned into a quiet side street to 
récover from my unwonted exertions, I 
could discover no one following. 

Lóoking at my watch again after a brief 
rest, I was startled to find that it was half. 
past mine. I had only ten minutes in which 
to reach the station. Hurrying cautiously 
along; I kept a sharp look-out for bonnets 
with blue cornflowers, and once took refuge 
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in the nearest shop, & fishmonger's, from & 
harmless old lady who wore the same 
blossoms. When at length, dusty and dis- 
hevelled, I did reach the terminus, the hands 
of the clock at the entrance pointed to ten 
minutes to ten; and when I discovered at 
which platform the train from Pudlington 
had arrived, J found not a soul waiting 
there. Apparently, too, nobody had seen 
the boys alight, and I wandered helplessly 
about the station, making inquiries of all 
and sundry. Finally, when I was about to 
e up my quest in 1 0 a man at the 

kstall, who knew me by sight, suggested 
the refreshment-room as a last resource. 


I gazed in the direction indicated, and at 


that moment the door opened, and two 
small boys came out. 
Eton suite and straw Lats, and were engaged 
in taking alternate bites at a bun which one 


carried. At the sight of them my spirits rose. 


( Master Harry Parkinson takes up the 
narrative.) 


We'd had a fearfully dull time all the 
way coming up from Wargrave Hill, nobody 
but me and my kiddie brother Jack in the 
carriage, and only at one station a porter 
came near enough for us to call him names. 
It was jolly slow, I can tell you. But I 
expect you've been through it yourself, 
travelling a long way with one of your own 
family, and know pretty well what it's 
like. We hid one or two pretty tidy fights, 
it’s true (I'm trying to teach him boxing), 
but I lick him so easily thet it's not much 
sport for me. Oh, by the way, when the 
chap came for tickets I had him under the 
seat (Jack, I mean) and the man was 
rather surprised when I gave up two for 
myself. I said why shouldn't I take two 
if I had plenty. of money, and after he'd 
gone I could hardly let Jack out for laughing. 
He said I kept him there & long while on 
purpose ; but I didn't, really. 

Well, we got to the terminus at last, and 
had all our luggage pulled out of the van 
and put into the cloak-room, as usual. I 
tipped the porter chap a penny. You ought 
to have seen his face. He said: Thank 
you so much, sir.“ I'm almost sure he 


expected more, but I'd only half a crown: 


besides, and 1: wasn't going to give him 
that, even if he did say he was going to get 
chan 've been had that way before, 
you kow and “onoe bit "—you know the 
silly proverb. It ought to “ bitten ” 
really. The fellows that make up those 
sayings don't know much grammar, that’s 
pretty certain. 

Well, after I'd seen to the luggage we felt 
rather peckish, so. we found the refreshment- 
room, and Jaok made the usual pig of him- 
self. Not that I didn’t have the same as 
him, but then I'm bigger and older, and 
ought to eat more. Then just as we were 
coming out finishing the last bun, to wait 
until the mater arrived, we met the curi- 
ousest old buffer you ever saw. I’m getting 
to the funny part of the tale now. He had 
a long white beard, and wore goggles, and 
looked awfully soppy, as I said to Jack. 

As soon as he.saw us he came straight 
over and stopped us. 

* Hullo, my little man,“ 
“is your name Jimmy?” Fancy calling 
me his “ little man tly sauce I called 
it; it fairly made me wild, considering I'd 
never seen the chap before in my life. 

“No, it's not,“ i said pretty sharp. If 
you really want to Know, it’s Marty: What’s 
yours?“ 

Professor Griggs,” he said, in a cocky 
sort of way. "Im your Uncle Septimus, 
my boy. Your mother sent me to meet 
you at the station and take you wherever 
you'd like to go this Moraig. Now dis 
where shall it be?” o 


he said to me, 


They both wore 
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** Didn't know I had an Uncle Septimus,” 
said Jack, like a kid ; but.I was on it directly, 
though I didn't know he was coming. 

“If it’ 8 all the same $o. you, we'll go to 
the Zoo," I Said. 

“ The Zoological Gardens?“ he said, as 
though he wasn’t quite sure. Only he pro- 
nounced it wrong; he said Zo-o-logical. 
Then he nodded his head so many times 
that I thought I'd better say something or 
he'd never stop, like a Chinese—you know 
those chaps that nod ; I forget their name. 

^ That's right, Uncle Sep," I said cheer- 
** You've hit it first shot. How shall 
we go—by bus? 

* No, no," he said very quickly. * No, 
no, my boy —it was almost as bad as the 
nodding. “ We'll have a cab. I—I"—he 


sort of stuttered—"' I don't like ' buses.” 


1 
é 


“Why not?” said Jack. I didnt say 


„anything; I thought he was a bit rocky or 


excentric, as people say. It’s kinder to 
take no notjce of this sort ; it only irritates 
them if you do. He didn't answer Jack, 
but said, Come along!" and we came. 


‘Outside the station we got into a cab, a 


hansom. He wanted to have a “ growler," 
but I explained to him that it didn’t look 
half so swagger. We sat each side of him, 
and there wasn’t much room, either; he 
took up a jolly lot when he. sat down. We 
had to hang over the front, or else people 
wouldn’t have known we were there. He 
was awfully ratty all the way, and got 
horribly annoyed just because we told a 
man on & waggon in front to clear out of 
the way. One thing, though, showed for 
certain that he wanted looking after badly. 
Just as we got out of the station he shouted 
out * Blue cornflowers ! and said to the 
cabby, * Fast as you can!" through the 
little hole in the top. We asked what was 
the matter, but he said nothing was, which 
was a cracker, I know, because he went 
quite pale. 

„Here we are at last," he said, when we 
got to the entrance. 

We didn't know who he meant at first. 
Then I said : “ His name's Jack, not Jimmy." 

“Oh, I thought your mother told me it 
was Jim," he said, in a puzzled sort of way, 
as we were going in through those funny 
sort of gate things that you have to push 
out of the way and the one behind comes 
and knocks you in the back ; you know the 
sort, I expect. 

Well, it’s not. much good telling you. all 
the things that happened inside, as I expect 
you'd think it pretty dull reading ; but we 
gave him a fair soare. at the bear-pit. I'd 
thrown one of the old brutes a piece of 
bread, but it stuck on a ledge, so he couldn't 
get it, poor beast ; so I thought it shouldn't 
be wasted, and was getting over the railing 
to poke it down to him with a stick. But 
he (the professor, I mean) dragged me back, 
and said I wasn't to dare to do such a thing 
again. I told him politely. that one ought 
to be kind to dumb animal, which rather 
shut him up, I think. Not that they are 
dumb at all, because one growled horribly. 

Then, when Uncle Sep had finished 
dragging me off the rails, he had to rush 
over and stop Jack from playing with a 
wild swan, which he was holding by the 
neck. The kid said a chap at 8 had 
told him that if you twisted a swan's neck 
very gently it would go click, and he wanted 
to prove it for himself. He wasn't hurting 
the bird at all, really. I don't know what 
Uncle Sep wanted to get waxy about. 
Besides, if he had damaged it there was 
nobody about to see, and I thought animals 
in zoos were public property, like bite of 
sugar in resterongs. only you mustn’t take 
them away. Anyway, the oll.chap was 


horribly ratty for a long time. aud made us. 


welk one each side of him, while he, if you 


‘fused. 


Jump out, Jimmy!“ 


please. held our hands. Fancy if one of 
the Modern First had seen me like that ; I 
should have been chaffed about it for years 
and years! But we tried in all sorts of ways 
to make him let us walk by ourselves 
excepting hitting him; and you can't hit a 
relation very well. Whenever Jack wanted 
to look at any animal I said I didn’t, and 
started to walk on, which made Uncle Sep 
uncomfortable, as he was holding us both. 
He kept behaving very strangely all the 
time, Jooking round at people, and over his 
shoulder, and giving a jump if anyone came 
near, so at last I asked him: What's the 


matter, Uncle Sep? Expecting. to meet 


anybody here?“ 
" No; I hope not," he said, rather con- 
It's nothing, my boy. Don't mind 
me.“ ' 

Then Jack, of course, like a kid, must 
make some silly remark. “ You haven't 
done anything that the police want you for, 
have you, uncle?“ he said; and I can tell 
you the professor jumped worse than ever. 
I began to smell a tew rats, as the saying 
goes. 

** No, no; of course not.“ he said very 
quickly. Don’t keep talking so, Jack; 
you make my head ache." 

“Oh, all right.“ said Jack rather crosely ; 

“only if you like Pll walk behind and tell 
you when there's a policeman coming.’ 
But Uncle Sep didn't answer—only said 
something under his breath, which I'm sure 
he ought not to have. I think old chape- 
like him ought to be extra careful what 
thev say, and not lose their tempers in 
public when they're asked a simple polite 
question. 

Soon after that we went out of the Zoo 
and got a cab to go home—at least, Uncle 
Sep said it was home. Ha, ha! I can't 
write any more for laughing. 


(Mrs. Jane Hawkins tells her story.) 
By great good luck I was able to leave 


Pudlington earlier than I had intended— 
in the morning, in fact—and I arrived in 


town by about ten o'clock. At first I 


thought of going to mect Septimus and my 
dear boys at Waterloo station, but on second 
consideration I remembered that they had 
arrived at 9.40, and no doubt would have 
left the station before I could get there. 

“Tl go straight to Septimus’s house in 
Goldfield Crescent," I thought, “ get his 
housekeeper to give me some lunch there— 
which will be cheaper than dining at a 
restaurant —end await their arrival in the 
afternoon.” 

" Accordingly, I engaged a cab—a i: 
wheeler, of. course—to drive me to my 
destination. Although I should have walked 
the distance, as a mere matter of course, 
a few years ago, yet of late years my 
rheumatism has prevented my taking even 
the slightest exercise of that kind. I should 
think it extravagance in anyone else’s case, 
but, knowing my weakness as I do, it seems 
to me cheaper in the end, considering what 
a doctor’s bill usually amounts to. 

At the door I descended, and, after a 
slight argument with the cab-driver (he 
poe that a shilling was not enough, 

ut I am ready to take an affidavit that the 
distance did not exceed two miles; it was a 
mile and three-quarters, as near as possible), 
I sent him away, and entered the house. 

A short time later, having taken off my 
bonnet and made myself comfortable in the 
drawing-room, I was chatting affably with 
the housekeeper, Mrs. Binns, when all at. 
once I heard several loud. rings at the 
front-door bell. A few moments later Mary, 
Septimus’ s maid, entered the room. : 

A lady to see the master, mum," she 
said to me. .: I told her he. wasn't in, but 
she asked if ihare wasn't. anyone else she. 


could see. Seems very excited, mum. I've 
shown her into tbe lib 

All right, Mary; Til see her," I said, 
getting up. - I must confess that my curiosity 
was aroused in a.slight degree. Why should 
Septimus have excited ladies call on him ? 
I did not understand it. 

When I entered the library I found the 
visitor, who was dressed in a rather youthful 
style for her age—about thirty, apparently 
—seate] upon the sofa with a handkerchief 
to her eyes 

* Good morning,” I said, as she rose. 
“ I am Professor Griggs’s sister. You wished 
to see him, I believe. Can I do any- 
thing 

“He is not back, then?" 
agitatedly. . : 

* No; I do not expect him until this 
afternoon," I answered. He is out with 


my two boys.at present." 

* Your two boys? she exclaimed. “ Oh, 
I see it all! Was he at Waterloo station 
this morning to meet them ?”’ 

“ Yes,” -I admitted. he was." 

* But he has made a mistake! she burst 
out. My boys arrived there this morning 
at 9.45, and he has taken them away some- 
where. The bookstal man told me—saw 
him walking off with my Jack and Harry ! 
I recognised them at once from his descrip» 
tion." 

* Oh, how unfortunate ! " I said, annoyed. 
* And how stupid of Septimus to make such 
a mistake! But don't worry. about it, 
Mrs — P3 


she said 


** Parkinson," she prompted. 
Mrs. Parkinson. If you will leave your 
address I will tell him.to bring them round 
as soon as he is back. He will no doubt 
come here with them, you. see." 

Another ring came at tbe bell as I spoke. 
: * Ab, there are my boys, I expect,” I 
said cheerfully. ‘They knew the address. 


Po we- are all cyclists or motorists, 
and reed of us have toured again 
and h all the most interesting 
parts of our ies : little island. We know 


almost every bill and every 1 e i 


between London and Edinburgh d 
even between Land's End and hn Oo 
Groet's Our trusty iron horse has carried 


us into the remotest corners of Wales and 


of the Lake District. Yet it is only a small. 
proportion of th» cycling public who have 
taken their machines beyond the borders 
of Great Britain. Continental travelling 
in the ordinary way has been so often 
described that it would be quite impossible 
to say anything new about it, But there 
are many little points of vital importance 
to the cyclist or motorist about which 
Baedeker and the other approved tourist- 
books. give no information whatever. The 
observations and experiences. of a cyolist 
who has spent considerable time in Germany 
may therefore be of some interest to those 
readers of this magazine who are seeking 
new regions to explote during their next 
annual holiday. 

The first question that arises is that of 
the railway. regulations, for it is not likely 
that even the most thorough-geing cyclist 
will attempt to make his tour entirely 
without the assistance of the railway. In 
Germany the railway regulations as to 
eee are better than in England. The 

is. sixpence for any distanoe, long 
Ort. But. the cyclist must himself 
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They’ ve: come 'by.themselves." And? wo ob 
was. os V 
She began to pull on ‘her: Aie ih: 
buttoned suede ; I saw some exactly similar 
at Selchcep’s, in Oxford Street, for ons- 
and-six-three when I waa last in town. 
'* You won't forget, will you ?” she said 


tearfully. ‘1 am.so anxious about them, 
you know." And she left her address, and 
departed. 2 


What a fuss!” I said to myself.-: “If 
she left the boys to look. after themselves it 
would do them good. That's my way." 


(Professor Grigga continues.) 


At last the cab arrived at my.residence in 
Goldfield Crescent from the Zoological 
Gardens, and it was with a sigh of relief 
that I assisted the boys to alight. Some- 
what to my surprise, when I rang the bell, 
Jane herself opened the door. 

'* Septimus,” she said firmly, where have 
you been? And whatever are you doing 
with those children?” She pointed to the 
two boys by the gate. I could hardly 
believe my eam. 

„What am I doing with them, Jane? 
I said. ** What do you mean? Don't you. 
know your own so? 

before in my 


I never saw these bo 
life,“ she answered N But bring 
them in, do, and try to explain.“ 

I felt quite annoyed. Boxing Harry's 
ears for swinging on the gate, I took them 
by the arm and hurried them into the 
hall. 

„Here are my boys," said Jane irritably, 
showing me two youths of about fourteen 
years of age. Fancy thinking they were. 
little boys like that! Their mother came 
here for them this morning. Their name is 
Parkinson." 

„What? Has the mater been here? 
cried Harry, the eldest Parkinson boy. 


CYCLING IN GERMANY. 
Bv HEgRALD WuYTE. 


gee that his machine is put into and taken 
out of the van. About his ordinary luggage 
he need not trouble himself in th» least, but 
every time that he changes he must see to 
it that-his bicycle is also transferred from. 
train to train. The present writer nearly 
lost his machine through ignorance of this 
fact when first arriving in Germany. 

If the charge for the conveyance of bicycles 
by rail is insignificant, there is, on the other 
hand, a restriction which at first sight 
appears rather s»rious. Their conveyanos 
by the more important express trains can 
be refused if the e ssems in- 
sufficient. However, the tourist need not 
be much alarmed by. this. regulation. which 
I believe is seldom enforced, except in th» 
case of club runs from the large towns. 
Whether it is from fear of the traffic or not 
I. cannot say, but the Berlin cyclists app»ar 
to utilise the railways much more than 
those of London do. One sees them waiting 
in hundreds on the Berlin suburban stations, 
and one cannot wonder if the authorities 
refuse to delay important expresses on their 
account. 

Everyone, cyclist or not, who fakes up 
his abode. in soon makes thè 
acquaintance of the police. Mr. Jerome K. 
Jerome in “ Three Men on the Bummel,” 
makes some witty remarks on this subject. 
The cyclist is informed that he must have a 
licence. To be sure, this costs nothing 
beyond the slight trouble of going to the 
police-station to obtain it. The officer 
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“ Oh, that's all right, then; she knows where 
ws.are. We'll get off home now. Thanks 
80 much for taking us to the Zoo, Professor 
Griggs. Goodbye. Come on, kid!“ 

i Vell; I hope that's the Jast of them! p 
{ said sharply, as they went out. “I never 
knew two such little wretohes in my life!” 

"SEE serves you right," said Jane unplea- 
santly. “You should have had more sense. 
Why didn't you get to the station earlier!“ 

I wonder what she would have said if I: 
had told her about the umbrella incident! ` 


(Note by Master Harry Parkinson.) 


Won't it be a stunning tale to tell the 
chaps when we get back to school again ?— 
only the worst of it is that they won't 
swallow the yarn, I'm afraid. To think of 
that poor old buffer paying for us at the 
Zoo, and lunch, and cabs, and everything ! 
Even though it's some time ago now, I 
chuckle: when I think.of it. 


(Note by Master Jack Parkinson.) 
Wunder if the pleece. were after him or 


not? I think we ought to have taken him 
to the stashun on chans. . 


who makes it out sorutinises.. the ap licant 
carefully, as if h» were a criminal, and notes 
down hs sh ee t, the colour of his hair and 
other particulars which may help to identify 
him if he should b» guilty. of. crossing. a 
forbidden street, riding without a brake, 
neglecting to ring his bell, or breaking any 
other of the by-laws of which a very for- 
midable list is given under the head of 
" Bestimmungen für Radfshrer." 

Of these by-laws the most ridiculous and 
irritating is that with regard to forbidden 
streets. Every little town of eight or ten 
pae: inhabitaits has certain streets 

5 8 cyclista—the main road 
aac town being generally included. 
There are actually some towns in which 
every street and alley is forbidden. The 
reader can imagino. the feelings of. A cyclist 
who has frequently ridden down Cheapside, 
on being conpelled to dismount and lead 
his machine through a street where the 
traffic consists of an occasional coal-cart 
or hay- -waggon. In th» small towns this is 
very irritating, but the actual inconvenience 
is small, as tho streets a. e short. In the 
large towns it is generally th» most important 
streets which are forbidden, very . oftea 
throughout their entire length. Conse» 
quently, the cyclist is compelled - to walk 
for half a mile or more over iaviting asphalt, 
or to ride through obscure.and horribly 

ved back streets streets which remind 

im of the Lancashire part of his tours 
through the North of Enzland. The penalty 
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for the breach of this law is a fine in the first 
instance, but after a third conviction thé ' 


offender can be deprived of his licence. R 


No one has ever yet been able to give a 
valid reason for the practice of riding with- 
out a brake. The risks in the event of the 
chain screw coming out on a steep incline 
are so serious that, although I myself have 
ridden without & brake for many years, I 
cannct defend the practice. The German 
authorities, with that fatherly care which 
characterises all their actions, require every 
bicycle to be furnished with a reliable 
brake. This regulation is no hardship, 
although it is possible that a mad English - 
man " will sometimes grumble, If I wish 
to risk my own neck, why may I not do so? 

The lamp- lighting laws are pretty much 
the same as in England, although lighting- 
up time is not so exactly defined. If the 
policeman thinks it is dark, you are at his 
mercy, even if it is less than a full hour after 
sunset. It is very rarely that an appeal 
against the action of the police is successful 
in Germany. In fact, very few people do 
appeal. The procedure is quite different 
from what it is in England. It is one of 
the axioms of our law that a man must be 
heard before he can be punished. In 
Germany, in the case of the petty by-laws 
about cycling, dog-muzzling, street-singing, 
curpet-beating, and a thousand little thing: 
which one takes no notice of in England, 
the accused person is condemned unheard, 
but courteously informed that he can appeal 
if he thinks himself unjustly treated. As 
such an appeal would almost certainly be 
in vain, and would add further expense, 
the luckless defaulter generally pays without 
demur. 

A question of first importance to every 
cyclist is that of the condition of the high 
roads. This varies greatly in England, 
and on the Continent we naturally find the 
same state of things. The roads in the 
Rhineland are, I believe, all that can be 
desired, while those of France are perhaps 
the finest in Europe, but I can only speak 
from personalexperience of Eastern Germany. 
The roads there are, as a rule, rather inferior 
to those at home. In the flat land— 
that is to say, in the whole of Northern 
Germany, east and west—they are of a more 
or less sandy character, and very soon 
become “ bumpy” if the traffic is at all 
heavy. The dust, too, is sometimes almost 
as deep as the winter snow. But ia the 
mountain districts, where harder materials 
are available, and where there is but little 
heavy traffic, the roads are generally excellent. 
For instance, in the Riesengebirge (Giant 
Mountains) they are made of basalt, and 
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THE WORD-PICTURES OF THE NORTH-AMERICAN 


HovaH the Indian of North America is 

not nearly so prominent a figure in 
history as he was a century ago, it is a 
mistake to think that he is anything like 
extinct, as the settlers at the foot of the 
Rocky Mcuntains well know. The Indian 
that the settler will meet with here is not 
the romantic painted war-chief of Fenimore 
Cooper, but the semi-civilised being who, 
in the part which is civilised, is apt to be 
lazy, dirty, and objectionable, and only 
to be tolerated on account of the remaining 
part of his nature which semi-civilisation 
has not cursed. 

Still farther up in the Rockies there 
exists the real, genuine Red Indian in much 
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the owners of horses complain that they are 
too hard! 

But perhaps the most curious contrast 
between English and German roads from 
the cyclist’s point of view is the absence of 
flints from the road material of the latter 
country. ‘Consequently, one can often rid» 
several thousand miles without the annoyance 
of a puncture. A German gentleman who 
had been in England once told me how 
surprised his English friends were to learn 
that he had never had a puncture. “ They 
seemed to look upon such accidents as quito 
& matter of course," he said. How often 
on our roads one passes a small group of 
cyclists gathered round & punctured tyre 
and endeavouring to locate the puncture 
with the help of a bucket of water borrowed 
from an adjoining farmhouse. Such scenes 
are remarkably rare on the German highways. 

If the country roads leave something to 
be desired, special provision is made in 
many towns for such ladies and elderly 
gentlemen as are content with a short spin 
of one or two miles. This provision consists 
of a special track for cyclists along som»? 
popular promenade. In some instances 
these tracks extend for a considerable 
distance into the country. The citizens of 
Stettin are very proud of the sylvan cycle- 
ways which a wealthy fellow-townsman 
has laid down for them. For an evening 
spin such tracks are very useful, but they 
are of little service to the touring cyclist. 
They have the further disadvantage of 
being so narrow that it is almost impossible 
for two to ride abreast. 

The frequency of punctures in England 
is owing as much to the hedges as to the 

resence of flints in the road material. 

n many parts of Germany hedges are 
almost unknown. The roads are for the 
most part lined with fruit-trees, and, when 
cycling in the autumn, one sees the owners 
of these trees mounted on ladders busily 
engaged in gathering the fruit. But for the 
grateful snade these trecs afford, the fierce 
glare of the midday sun would be well-nigh 
unendurable during the summer months. 
The wayfarer, whether on wheel or on foot, 
is thankful for such shade, small though it 
is, but he is doubly thankful if his way 
should happen to lead him through a dark 
pine-forest, where the sun's rays are com- 
pletely shut out. Such forests abound in 
al parts of Germany, and are carefully 
preserved. No tree is felled without a young 
one being planted in its place. There may 
be a difference of opinion as to the wisdom 
of leaving such large tracts of forest-land 
uncleared ; but to the nature-loving tourist 
they are a delightful change from the 
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of his primeval glory. He stil has his 
wigwam and his canoe, and he is a member 
of a tribe with a name not unlike those 
which we read about in our Indian tales. 
Here the means of communication known 
as picture-writing is stil the romantic 
method of dropping a line." 

Most of you know that our own alphabet 
is derived from the picture-writing of the 


Egyptians, and has come through a process 


of evolution to its present state. For 
instance, our letter A can be traced back 
through various stages to the ancient 
Egyptian drawing of an eagle. 

It is perfectly natural that the uncivilised 
man should make his wants known to a 


monotony of the open country, with its 
endless rye and potato fields. 

If he is growing hungry or thirsty, however, 
the sight most welcome to our wheelman 
will be that of a distant church-spire, indi- 
cating his approach to a village. As he 
draws near to the first cottages he soon finds 
his way impeded by flocks of geese. In 
England one also encounters these birds 
occasionally, but never in such large flocks as 
those which get in one’s way in every German 
village. I believe this is owing to the uni- 
versal use of feather beds in the latter 
country. Young and old, rich and poor, 
all sleep with one feather bed under them, 
and another on the top of them. 

Having steered his way through the web- 
footed battalions, the cyclist begins to look 
around for a place of refreshment, and at 
last espies a garden shaded by large trees 
and set out with chairs and tables, where 
there sit a few score cyclists and motorists, 
several carriage parties, and half a dozen 
villagers, while a buxom country wench 
passes in and out of the little inn carrying 
in each hand four or five huge foaming mug: 
of beer. It is rarely that the German when 
out cycling is sufficiently self-denying to 
forego his accustomed quantum of the 
national beverage, although he may bo 
aware that it is detrimental to strenuous 
athletic exertion. In excuse, it may be 
urged that the choice of non-alcoholic drinks 
is somewhat small In the large towns 
one can always get an excellent cup of coffee, 
but in the villages the stuff which passes under 
that name is often not fit to drink. With 
the tea it is no better. It is coloured water 
served in a small glass and often only luke- 
warm. | 

The garden restaurants are one of the 
most delightful features of life in Germany. 
To the perspiring cyclist, how much pleasanter 
it is on a hot afternoon to sit in the shad» 
of the trees, rather than in a stuffy bar- 
parlour reeking with tobacco-smoke and 
the fumes of beer and spirits. There arə 
days when this is possible in our own 
island (and on such days the lawn of the 
George at Morden on the Epsom Road is 
always crowded), but with us these days are 85 
few and so uncertain that it would perhaps 
hardly be worth while for our innkeepers to 
set out large gardens with chairs and tables 
in the elaborate way universal in Germany. 

It is quite unnecessary to point out that 
the cyclist or motorist sees the natural 
scenery of a ‘country, the peculiarities of 
its inhabitants, its architecture, and its 
historical remains, much better than he 
who simply journeys from capital to capital 
in an express train. 


INDIANS. 


distant friend by drawing a representation 
of the article required 

Among the North-American Indians this 
picture-writing has been much practised, 
and is to-day ; but once it was their only 
method, apart from speaking, of com- 
munication. The Indian, in his picture- 
writing, takes a great deal for granted, 
and has, during the course of time, adopted 
many abbreviations. | i 

My first example (fig. 1) is an Indian love- 
letter. 

The canoe signifies that he has travelled 
far by water, bringing with him nine men, 
represented by the nine upright lines He 
has travelled three days and three. nights, 


represented by the three moons and the 
three horizons He is a mighty chief 
having much wealth and abundant means, 
represented by the circle round the stomach. 
He is all attention and devotion, signified 
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of a few small rice-lakes which they are 
petitioning the President to hand back to 
them. 

The long, dark line immediately beneath 
the animals is a representation of Lake 
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telligible, teMing of the encampment, the 
strength and number of the party, eto. 
Starting with the figure at the top right- 
hand corner of the picture, who appears to 
be grasping an inverted comma, is the 


Fic. 1.—AN INDIAN Love LETTER. 


by the wavy lines proceeding from the eara. 
e dark circle, resembling a halo, round 
his head, signifies that he is possessed of 
miraculous power and influence, and he 
has a large establishment, signified by the 
arch he is grasping. He is called Eagle, 
represented by the bird immedi- 
ately under his feet. He has much 
bravery, strength, and sagacity, 
denoted by the drawing of the lion, 
the bear, and the moose; and lastly, 
the line extending from his heart 
to hers signifies that he is in love 
with her, and the fact that she is 
sitting down facing him tells that 
he imagines that his suit will meet 
with her pleasure and approval. 
Sixty years ago a deputation 
from the Chippeway trib» journeved 
to Washington to present a peti- 
tion asking that certain lands, 
which had been handed over to 
the United States by the Indians, 
might be returned. The petition 
was drawn on the bark of the 
birch-tree, and fig. 2 is a copy of 
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The first figure is a crane, which 
was the totem (a symbolic desig- 
nation of the North-American 
Indians) of the chief of the party. 
The other animals are the totems 
of the remaining chiefs, and the lines drawn 
from the eye of the crane to the eyes of 
the other animals signify that they all sce 
this matter in the same light; and the lines 
from the heart of the crane, joining all the 
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Superior, from the southern shore of which 
& path leads to the vicinity of the lakes, 
near which the Indians anticipate settling 
down in peace and quiet. 

Fig. 3 might be called a page from an 
Indian diary. 
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Fic. 3.— PAR FROM AN INDIAN DIARY. 


Schoolcraft, who made many interesting 
discoveries in connection with Indians, set 
out on an expedition in 1821, aecompanied 
by eight soldiers and several scientific 
gentlemen. After travelling hundreds of 


Fic. 4.— ACCOUNT OF A HUNTING EXPEDITION. 


officer in charge of the guard, and the 
comma arrangement is his sword, which 
distinguishes him from the other soldiers. 


Next to him is the secretary of the party, 
indicated by the book which he holds in 


his hand. Next is the geologist, with his 
geological hammer, and then two 
men who assist him in his work; 
and the last man in the line is 
the interpreter, shown by the 
hand being placed on the lips. 
Under this line is the line of sol- 
diers, and beside them eight guns 
with bayonets attached. In three 
corners of the picture are fires. 
The fire at the left of the soldiers 
and the one at the right of the 
geologist and his party indicate 
that they had separate fires and 
separate messes. In the bottom 
corner are a prairic-hen, a tortoise, 
and the third fire, telling that on 
the previous day these two animals 
were captured, and the fire tells 


„ 2 Au. that they were eaten. 
o é The geologist, his party, and 
T the guard, are dwarfed into in- 


significance by the size of the two 
Indian guides, who are seen on 
the left. It will be noticed that 
all the figures, with the exception 
of the guides, have hats, which 
tells that they are white men. The size of 
these guides is supposed to be indicative of 
their importance. 

The figure at the top of the, drawing, 
representing an eagle, is only intended to 


Fic. 2.— AN INDIAN PETITION, 


other hearta, denote that they are unani- 
mous in feeling and in purpose. 

. Besides these lines the crane has another 
drawn forward from his eye, which shows 
the direction in which the deputation 
intends journeying, and a line leads back, 
beneath them, to a roughly sketched map 


Fig. 5.— VERSES FROM PROVERBS, 


miles the party got lost in a dense forest. 
They camped for the night, and next morn- 
ing they noticed that the two guides 
(Indians) had erected this peculiar word- 
picture on the top of a pole. It was drawn 
on a large piece of birch-bark. To any 
Indians passing by it would b» quite in- 


direct attention, in the same manner that 
we should inscribe the word NOTICE at 
the top of a bill or placard. 

Fig. 4 is a record of an Indian hunting 
expedition. An Indian chief sets out 
alone on a hunting expedition on horsc- 
back. He comes upon a Spaniard with 
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á`“ gun, who is tracking a buffalo. The 
North-American Indian has always thought 
that he should have a monopoly of the 
buffaloes in his country, and he is always 
ready to es to the death anyone inter- 
fering with his rights in this respect. 

He cautiously follows the Spaniard, as 
shown by the scroll on the ground, for 
many miles. Towards sunset, shown b 
the sun drawn directly behind his bead, 
he attacks him and kills him with his spear, 
and. then takes the buffalo. 

Then he travels in a canoe across a lake, 
shown by the canoe and a circle with a line 
drawn through it and two parallel lines 
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action of this engine is caused, as I have 

reviously mentioned, by the alternate 
heating and cooling of a certain quantity 
of air contained in the heating-chamber or 
cylinder we have just been making. 

"This' is éffected by an inner cylinder 
called the displacer, which is of just suffi 
cient size to pass up and down casily without 
touching the sides of the outer cylinder, aud 


"touches the sides of 
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at each end, which is supposed to repre- 
sent a lake with a river running in and 
out of it. He gets across the lake in one 
night, shown by the moon with. the arch 
over it. He catches three cat-fish, a tor- 
toise, and kills a bear near the lake. Then 
he camps for three days, shown by the 
fire and the three suns. 

My last example (fig. 5) of Indian word- 
pictures is a portion of Scripture drawn by 
a chief. It is the best portrayal he could 
give of the 25th to 32nd verses of the 
30th chapter of Proverbs. 

" 25. The ants are a people not strong, 


yet they prepare their meat in the summer. 


to make this take a 
piece of the sheet 
steel and form a 
cylinder in the 
same manner as 
before, 34 in. dia- 
meter by 5 in. 
long, A ( Hy. 
«ue ff along 
the seam and cut 
a disc, 38 in. dia- 
meter, and hammer 
down a flange all 
round, .forming a 
shallow tray, B, to fit the cylinder; drill a 
centra! hole, i in. diameter, and braze it 
in place; this forms the top of the displacer. 
Another circular tray is also required for 
the bottom, c; it must have a central hole 
drilled through. This is pushed up the 


cylinder until it is 1] in. from the bottom 


edge, as shown. Next cut off 7 in. of 5 in. 
steel wire; see that it is quite straight, and 
form a screw on one end, D, for about half 
an inch, and rivet the other over to make a 
head, then place up through the central hole 
and braze all in position ; but before doin 
this pour in about half an inch of silver san 
to retain the heat when working. When 
the brazing is finished slightly extend the 
bottom edge of displacer until it nearly 
ot-air chamber, as at 
F p. c 
The displacer is now ready.to put into 
the hot-air chamber. Screw the cover 
on, first putting. a washer of thin. sheet 
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“ 26. The conies- are but a feeble folk, 
yet make they their houses in the rocks. 

* 27. The locusts have no king, yet go 
they forth all of them by bands. 

“28. The spider taketh hold with her 
hands, and is in kings’ palaces. 

29. There be three things which go 
well, vea, four are comely in going : 

"30. A lion, which is strongest among 
beasts and turneth not away for any ; 

31. A greyhound; an he-goat also, and 
a king, against whom there is no rising up. 

" 2 11 thou hast done foolishly in 
lifting up thyself, or if thou hast thought 
evil, lay thine hand upon thy mouth. 


Bv H. F. Hoppen, 


Author of “The Boy's Own Steam Launch," “ The Boy's Oun 


Motor Car," etc. etc. 


PART IL. 


asbestos card (or one cut from a double 
thickness of oiled brown paper will do) im 
between the top ring and cover to make it 
quite air-tight; then put some greased 
packing into the stuffing-box:round the rod 
and screw down the gland. 

For the purpose. of confining the heat 
from the lamp as much as possible to the 
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lower portion of the hot-air chamber you 
must make an outer case, 4} in. diameter by 
3] in. deep, as at A, B and c, n (fig. 18). 
The upper portion at C is reduced to fit 
tightly round the: hot-air chamber; - and 
eight }-in. holes are drilled for ventilation. 
It is fixed on securely by four small flat- 
ended screws, E, E, pinching it against the 
case in position shown. The points of the 
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The measurements for fitting up, how- 
ever, should be taken from the centre of 
fulerum, A, to centre of pin, B, 2j in., and 
from a to c, 5} in. 
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pin, r, to prevent the loose head working 
out but allotring plenty of play sideways. 
The steel connecting-rod is made from 
£-in. wire, and is 8}} in. long from the 
end, a (fig. 22), to centre of hole, B, whic 


serews are filed off flat to prevent them 
entering or causing a dent in the hot-air 
eylinder when serewed up. 

To reduce the upper portion sufficiently 
to fit the hot-air chamber the collar shown 
is brazed on. Strike out a pattern for this 
in the manner already descri for makin 
the furnace sides in fig. 13— viz. ston 
the sides E, E to F, and strike the circles, 
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The section at A and ends, B, c, is solid, as 
shown, but it should be flanged out at the 
other part to save metal. should be large enough to slip over the 
The measurement of 55 in. between A and smooth part of serew, F (fig. 7), already 
A fitted in driving-pulley. 

SEEN = When fitting the rod for work adjust the 
distance by screwing it round in socket, E 
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allowing } in. extra for flange both top and 
bottom ; braze and hammer up to shape, 
and then braze the ring to sides. 

The hot-air cylinder can now be fastened 
to the main standard by a couple of lugs, 4 
(fig. 19) ; screwed to the bottom ring of 
water-jacket, it should be placed so that 
the top of hot-air chamber, B, is 10{ in. 
from the base-line of bed-plate. A couple 
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c includes the loose head, c, of which fig. 21 
gives the details. 

It simply consists of a forked head, 
B b, and a tail pin, a. A central hole is 
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(fig. 21), until it measures exactly 9} in. 
between the centre of screw, F, and centre of 
pin, c. 

The lever works at the fulcrum on a }-in. 
steel pin, a (fig. 23), passed throvgh the forked 
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Fig. 23. 

of small lugs, a (fig. 18), serewed to the 
outer case and standard will also help to 
keep it firmly in place. When fixed thus 
the air- e tube on cylinder top, A 
. ll) and the air-tube, D, on cover 
(fig. 15) should come level with each other, 
as at C and c, and may then be coupled up 
by wiring on a short piece of rubber tube, 
D, leaving it sufficiently slack in between 


drilled and fitted with a pin, c, which 
carries the centre connecting-rod head, p, 
shown in side view at E. This is drilled and 
tapped for a steel rod to screw into. 


Fic. 20. 


the tubes to allow the cylinder to swing 
easily às it oscillates in working. The dis- 
r is moved up and down by means of 


Fic, 27. 


Fig, 24, 


a lever (fig. 20) placed in the forked top of 
the main standard. 

A casting will be required for this, and a 
wood pattern made to the following dimen- 
sions: SZ, in. long over all by g in. deep at 
fulcrum, A. 


The end of lever has a hole drilled in it to 
take the pin a, as shown by dotted lines, 
and a small hole is drilled through the 


extreme end of a and fitted with a split 
Jlaitize 


top of standard and held in place.by the set 
screw, B. Drill an oil-hole at c to lubricate 
the bearing. 

The shorter arm of the lever, B (fig. 20), 
is slotted and drilled with a jin. hole, a 


| (ig./24). A link. shaped as at n, is then filed 
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to fit into the slot and the pin holds it in 
position ; this link is necessary to allow for 
the free movement of the lever when con- 
nected to the top of displacer- rod, n (fig. 17), 
by means of a brass head, shown full size at 
c (fig. 24), and is fitted with a set screw, D, 
aud is connected at E by a steel pin. 

Having now all the working parts com- 
plete we can set it for working by adjusting 
the position of displacer relative to the 
pos tion of crank, so that when the piston 
i: exactly at the top of the stroke the 
screw F (fig. 7) is a quarter of a revolution 
in advance. To do this, place the crank in 
8 vertical position, A (fig. 25), and then ease 
up the set screw E and move the pulley 
round on the shaft until the screw of con- 
necting-rod is in the correct place, as at B, 
then re-3et the fixed screw, and the engine is 
ready for use. 

You will, however, require a spirit-lamp 
07 gas-jet to place under the hot-air chamber, 
and also a small tank to allow for a circula- 
tion of water round the water-jacket at top 
of air-chamber. 

This water-tank and the spirit-lamp can 
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be made in onc, and will fit nicely on the 
bed-plate in the position shown by dotted 
lines crossing the line c (fig. 1). 

It can be made of sheet tin, but thin 
sheet brass would be better and last longer ; 
it simply consists of an oblong-shaped box 
11 in. wide by 4 in. by 8 in. deep, divided 
into two parts by & sheet of the same metal 
soldered 2 in. from the bottom, as in dotted 
line, A, in side view (fig. 26). 

The lower portion has a bottom soldered 
on and forms a tank for the methylated 
spirit. A couple of small lugs, E. E, secure 
it to the base-plate, and it has a hole drilled 
at p, and a tin shoot is soldered on to lead 
the spirit into the tank. A iin. hole is 
also made at c, aud a brass tube 2} in. 
long is fitted, and the clbow at end is filled 
with asbestos yarn for a wick: this is better 
than the lamp-cotton generally used, as it 
does not smoulder and burn away when tho 
spirit has been used up, and it is practically 
everlasting in wear. 

The short tubes, B, B, soldered into the 
upper tank arc connected by short rubber 
pipes to the tubes d, H (fig. 14), fitted to 


the water-jacket, as shown in side elevation 
at A, B (fig. 27). 

Having connected it all complete and 
ready for working, fill the water-tank up 
to within 4 in. of the top, and put some 
methylated spirit in the lamp and light it. 

Then, whilst it is warming up, put some 
lubricating-oil on the bearings of fly-wheel 
shaft, and also put a few drops in hole R 
(fiz. 10), and put in the flanged screw again 
and turn it down tight. 

In a few minutes the engine will be hot 
enough to work, and will immediately start 
off on pulling the fly-wheel round smartly, and 
continue to run without any further: at ten- 
tion so long as the spirit-lamp is kept filled. 

As you have now got your engine running 
satisfactorily, I will next proceed to describe 
the construction of the changing-colour 
disc I mentioned previously, as I feel sure 
it will afford vou a great deal of amusement, 
and is a very suitable thing for the hot-air 
engine to drive, but as it is a separate 
machine I will make a fresh start in another 
article. 

[THE END.] 


A 


I SPENT all my boyhood up to the age of 

eleven in India, and one year my father, 
who was in the army, got six months' leave 
and took his family to Kashmir instead of 
going to the ordinary Hill Station, as had 
previously been his custom. 

Most of you have heard of the beautiful 
Vale of Kashmir, which has been suggested 
by many writers as the site of the Garden of 

den. 

consisted of two boys and two girls, of 
which I was the eldest boy. Our excite- 
ment at the prospect knew no bounds, as 
we were to spend the six months in tents 
and boats. 

After passing some time at the capital, 
Srinagar, and visiting various other places 
of interest on the River Jhelum, we met a 
Captain P——, who was an old friend of my 
father’s, and a great favourite with us chil- 
dren, as he used to tell us stories of previous 
shooting expeditions in the highlands of 
Kashmir and Ladakh. : 

Imagine my delight when, one day, he 
proposed going on a shooting expedition, and 
asked my father if I might go with him. 
The necessary permission having been 
granted, we started making all preparations, 
such as seeing to guns, rifles, tents, and pro- 
visions, and last, but not least, warm clothes 
and blankets, as he proposed being away 
three weeks. 

Not the least important part of my outfit, 
to my eyes, was a turban and a pair of 
tinted spectacles for protection against sun 
and glare, also shoes made of grass to obtain 
a better foothold on the difficult ground 
we would have to encounter. 

Our route lay up the Sind River Valley, 
and for the first few days I was made to 
practise with a Martini-Henry carbine at a 
target fixed on rocks, as I had never before 
fired off a gun or rifle. On the sixth day 
we crossed the Zoji-La Pass, which is about 
12,000 feet high and was under snow when we 
went over. On the far side we encountered 
hundreds of small animals called marmots. 
They live underground and set up a peculiar 
screech when alarmed. I was only able 
to bag two, as one has to be very wily in 
approaching them, and even when hit they 
often succeed in getting down their burrows. 


The youthful portion of my family . 


BOY'S VISIT TO KASHMIR. 


By a LIEUTENANT IN THE INDIAN ARMY. 


The skins when put together make a very 


nice fur rug, but it would require quite a 


dozen skins to make even a fair-sized one. 

We had now left the beautiful scenery of 
the lower valleys in Kashmir and found our- 
selves in a comparatively desolate country 
of large rocks and very few trees. 

The nights were intensely cold, and we 
slept in blankets sewn up into bags, and 
always lit a fire in front of our tents. Early 
one morning, soon after starting on our 
daily march of ten miles or so, we sighted 
a herd of ibex far above us on the hillside. 
After climbing as far as was possible on the 
bad ground, we decided to take a shot at 
the male, who was standing sentinel ovcr 
the rest of the herd. It was not easy to 
get a comfortable and steady aim, partly 
owing to the bad ground and partly to my 
excitement at this my first shot at any 
big game. The result was I fired too high 
and missed, and the whole herd made off 
out of sight at once. 

Full of disappointment, we continued 
our march into camp and made great 
resolutions about not getting excited. 
Captain P also insisted on my having 
some more practice at a target. A few days 
after this, while taking our half-way meal, 
the shikari (native guide and hunter) sud- 
denly motioned to us to remain still and 
quiet. He then whispered that he could see 
a bear on the opposite hill, and we had a look 
through the binoculars. 

The bear appeared also to be taking his 
midday meal, and we hoped he was enjoying 
it so much that he would not get suspicious 
of our proximity. In the course of our stalk 
we had to wade a small mountain river 
and up the hillside, where the foothold 
was not of the easiest. for my young and 
inexperienced feet. After about twenty 
minutes of this, we could see the bear about 
seventy yards off lying asleep under a bush. 
Captain P very generously let me take 
first shot, which I proceeded to do, lying 
down in a comfortable position as quietly 
as possible. 

I fired, and the bear gave a great start 
and began roling away from us. My 
shot had evidently badly wounded him, 
and Captain P—— gave him a finishing 


shot as he began to move. The bear lay 
still. He was a fine male red bear, which is 
considered a far better trophy than the 
ordinary black bear which abounds in the 
lower valleys. Our native gun-bearers took 
some time to skin the carcass, and it was 
with feelings of much pride and joy that 
I went into camp to a well-earned meal. 
Captain P—— made me still more proud 
when he said I was the youngest boy who had 
ever shot a bear in India. 

Our efforts during the next few days not 
meeting with success, we decided to make 
our way slowly back and have a try for black 
bears, which abound in the lower valleys 
during the fruit season. One afternoon, near 
& place called Dras, we witnessed & very 
curious game of polo, as played by the 
natives of Ladakh. Mounted on small wiry 
ponies, the players, of whom there were eight 
a-side, rushed here and there in a most 
energetic fashion, waving their sticks in 
what seemed to be dangerous proximify 
to their opponents' heads. The game of 
polo has long been played in this part of the 
world, and Ladakh, with Assam, claims to be 
the birthplace of the game which English. 
men now play all the world over. The 
black bears in the lower valleys have a great 
liking for fruit and play much havoc in the 
village orchards. We made several ventures 
to shoot them, but without success. Our 
plan cf action was to go out in the evenings 
when nearly dark and walk cautiously under 
the large fruit-trees. 

On one cccasion I had & shot at & dark 
mass which I could just discern in a tree 
above me, and the noise and hasty fashion 
in which the bear dropped to the ground, 
after I had fired, led me to think that I must 
have hit him somewhere. We could, how- 
evcr, find no traces of blood, and he must 
have escaped uninjured. A black bear, 
when wounded, is very dangerous if suddenly 
confronted with his human pursuers, and so 
we had to be very careful in our movements. 

Possessing the natural appetite of a 
growing boy, I was very fond of doing as 
much damage in these fruit-orchards as 
the bears themselves. Plums. pears, apples, 
walnuts, and mulberries were in abundance, 
and it was a wonder that Captain P 8 


small medicine-chest was not more often 
in demand. 

We rejoined my family at their camp at 
Sonamerg, a lovely spot, which, as its name 
implies, means a field of gold." For the 
next few days I was a small hero to my 
brother and sisters, and many were the 
stories I had to tell. Soon after leaving 
Kashmir, my father took us all home to 
England to commence our school education, 
and, following his example, I cventually 
entered the army, in which I have still the 
honour to serve. I hope, some day, again 
to visit Kashmir, the scene of so many happy 
memories. 


ROO — 


AN IMPROVED STAMP-ALBUM. 


By CLAUDE H. BaRFIELD. 


N? doubt many stamp-coliectors, after leaving the 

schoolboy stige, feel the need of an album that 
will enable them to arrange their stamp: according to 
some definite plan, and at the same time allow of the 
addition of pages when needed, so that the stamps do 
not appear to be engulfed in an ocean of space that 
there is little hope of being ever able to fill up. 

The album that Iam about to describe has all these 
advantages, with the additional advantage of being 
home-made and costing very little. 

The first thing to be considered is the scope of the 
collection—whether one intends to specialise in any 
particular country or group of countries, or to get 
together a general collection, as en this depends the 
amount of space to be given to the various countries. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
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Procure a quantity of lalf-sheets of foolscap paper 
ruled with faint lines and margins; if half-eheets are 
not available double ones cut down will do instead. 

Take the first sheet and on the fifth line frcm the 
top draw a line across the page, and on the ninth draw 
another, amd s» ou to the end of the page. Having 
done this, write the name of the country neatly on the 
top of the page—take, for example, Great Britain. 

By glancing through any comprehensive catalogue, 
such as Bright's, we can get n very fair idea of how 
many of the stamps are likely to come our way; this 
is, of course, indicated by the price. Taking the first 
issue we allow, say, three spaces; write “1840. Water- 
mark Small Crown” in the margin, and divide the 
column in half by a vertical line, and write * 1811" on 
the top for the next issue, as shown in fig. l. Proceed 
in this way with every country the stamps of which 
you intend to collect until the pages are finisbed; tlie 
countries should then be arranged iu alphabetical order 
for easy reference. 

Having arranged all the countries in order, bore with 
a gimlet two holes at the top left-hand corner, A and B 
(fig. 1): a pieceofetring should be placed through the-e 
holes whilst the cover is being prep^red. 

To make the cover, take a shect of very stout mill- 
board, and cut off two pieces a little larger than the 
foolscap pages ; on the top corners of both of the boards 
bore two holes to correspond with those already bored 
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in the sheets, then, with a sharp knife and ruler, cut off 
from one of the covers the corner containing the two 
holes, as shown in fiz. 2. 

Take a strip of strong linen or canvas, and with 
seceot ine or similar adhesive hinge this corner on to the 
main picoe. These two covers can now be covered with 


Fic. 2. 


coloured papers or art canvas. A very neat finish can 
be obtained by mounting, say, a King Edward VIL 
embossed envelope stamp on n piece of black paper and 
sticking it on the bottom right-hand corner. 

On tlie inside of the bottom cover glue several strips 
of hard paper oz elastic to keep perforation gauges, 
packets of stamps, ete, secure. The whole album 
should be kept together by an elastic band. 

To open the album, turn the top e ver right over, £0 
that it rests on tlie table; the leaves can then be turned 
back on this cover, and will be found to keep their 
place and show no tendency to turn back again. 

If the album includes those countries that issue 
embossed stamps, such as Gambia, etc., thin pieces of 
card should be glued under and above eacli row of such 
stamps; this prevents the stamps being spoilt by 
pressure from the covers, etc. 

When finished, the album hasa very neat appearance, 
keeping the stamps clean and firm, and is one of tbe 
B metbods of preserving stamps that the writer has 
tri 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


DECEMBER. 


By Dn. Gonpox STABLES, R.N. 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, 
Aviary, and Gardens. 


RE Boy HrusELF.—Boys are continually querying 
me as to emigration, and asa rule I am inclined to 
glve to such boys the advice Punch gave to pcople 
about to marry—Don't. But of course all depends, to a 
very great extent, on the boy himself. Beforethinking 
upon such a serious step, however, a lad who has 
emigration on the brain should try to get the advice of 
some Government Agent. Not an ordinary land or 
emigration agent, mind you, for these often have their 
own axe to grind and are very ordinary indeed even at 
that. Free grants of land may be offerel, but you've 
got to get there first, and even if you succ. ed in doing 
so, you may find yourself dum down on a patch of 
land days and days away from a railway, and far less 
rolific ven a Highland hill-top or a morsel of Irish 
g-land. 

Bupposing that you are taken out cven to Canada for 
81.—and you'd need 5/. at least —wliat are you to do 
when yon get to some Canadian city? Loaf ubout the 
inhospitable streets with your finger in vour mouth ? 
You miglt as well be at home in Manchester or 
London. You are hardly likely to get work in Quebec 
or any where else in the cities that would suit you, and 
if you succecd in reaching the back country, or the 
back lands, you are not unlikely to degenerate into a 
farmers’ clodhopper, and all your dreams of success 
will vanish for ever and for aye. The boy who is 
friendless and cashless in England or Scotland would 
find himself worse off in Canada. 

On the other hand, let us suppose that the intending 
emigrant has not only enough for a good outfit, with 
passage-money, but enough to keep him for a year out 
yonder, there is stíll something else he must possess, 
and that is health and strength. They wou't look at 
n shargar ont in Canada. A lad needs to be strong, 
daring, go-ahend, and able to rough it and still keep on 
singing and laughing Fate in the face. 

Of course we hear of boys going to America, poor, 
ragged little rascals, and in time developing into 
millionaires, but for one who does so a million don't. 
The guttersnipe has lesschance in New York or Chicago 
than he has in London itself. 

The passage to Australia or New Zealand is a very 
long one indeed, and the days have gone by when boys 
could work their passage out, 
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What good on the seas could an ordinary London boy 
be? A misery to himself and an eyesore to everyone 
who beheld him, If the skipper had a dog, then, after 
a week or more of seasickness, the London lad might 
look after him. From this he might be promoted to 
cook's slush boy and in time might find himself in New 
Zealand, where, if strong and fearless, he might get on 
at a catile-ranche, or he might degenerate into a mere 
gundowner cr tramp. 

A boy who wants to get on ata New Zealand farm 
must be able to ride, and many of the city lads of this 
country haven't got strength of knees for that; they 
buit prefer getting inside and pulling the blinds 

own. 3 

Abou* growing tall. Hardly a week passes that I 
am not queried by some boy or boys on this important 
subject. I wish Í could givethem a recipe for develop- 
ing into giants. I would rat';er remind my puny boys 
that tallness runs in fami'ies and in nations, But to 
some considerable extent a boy's height is determined 
on by Nature long before he is born. However, it should 
be consoliug to diminutive lads to know that little men 
have generally greater. powers of mind. Besides, you 
know, there is a good deal of truth in what Dickens 
said, “Giants are generally weak about the knees.” 
Never mind, I think that the very fa t that one is 
small is au incentive to go in for enlightening the 
mind and being something in the world. You will 
have to study modesty anyhow. Little folks are nearly 
always cockv—'* bantam-cocky.” Ithink they become 
bumptious in order to avert criticism. 


Tur Pourtry Ruyx.—Clean your run thoroughly 
if the weather be anything like fine. Nothing breeds 
disease more readily than dirt and overcrowding. 

Feed well now, especially valuable birds that have not 
got easily over the moult, Laying birds should have 


` a tonic in the shape of a bit of rusty iron in their 


drinking-water. In winter birds need more animal 
food. Tablescraps may be boiled forthem with advan- 
tage and put—shreddel—in their soft morning food. 
Weed out all useless stock, 


Tur Pia fox Lorr.—Much the same rules hold goot 
as for pouitry. Ventilation, dryness of the loft, light. 
sand and gravel, the salt-cat, perfect cleanliness, will 
keep the loft as healthy as a summer’s day is long. 


THR AVIARY,— Feed well but plainly. Oanary-secd, 
clean and fat, and summer rape. But don’t forget the 
green food. Keep your pets in a well-lighted, sweet, 
pure room, and ware dust. 


THE GARDENS.—Little to be done except kcep ng 
things tidy, and ik you want to plan ont new gardens, 
now is the time. Make new window-boxes for the 
coming year. Fill with sweet wholesome mould—a 
mixture of well-rotted leaves and earth. 


% 
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THE 


A TALE OF 


The Boy's Own Taper. 


By FRANK CURZON BRITTEN, M.A. 


(lilustrated by J. JELLICOE.) 


re 


STORY OF SIR ROLAND PREEDEROY, KNIGHT: 
THE LAST PLANTAGENETS. 


CHAPTER X.—WHEREIN I HAVE SPEECH OF THE LORD PROTECTOR. 


g,OLIOWING my lord's monition I took 
I me a lodging at a hostel of the sign 
of the Horse and Chare " in East Chepe, 
ao that I might be nigh to the Tower. And 
for many weary days (it being toward 
the end of April when I began my sojourn) I 
made my way $o the great gate to learn 
if the King had arrived. The Guardians 
even began to see me afar off and to shake 
their heads in negation to save my labour 
in coming to the gate. 

One bluff old yeoman warder was there 
who was most friendly. He had been 
stationed at the Tower in King Henry's 
time for some service at Blorc Heath, 
and could recall my father's memory. 

He it was who told me one morniag 
of the first weck in May how that my 
Lord of Gloucester had been named Regent, 
and was even then in the Tower, having 
charge of the King's person. Here at 
length I deemed my chance to have come, 
but, to my rage, and spite of all I could 
say, the Captain of the Gate refused to admit 
me. 

Thou must show better warrant and 
more urgent need," he said. * Begone 
at once. By St. Peter! we shall have all 
the varlets of London here shouting for 
audience.“ 

„Call'st thou me varlet!” I cried, 
clasping my hilts; but the rogue merely 
e and went back to the gatehouse, 
leaving me well-nigh mad with frustration. 

But my friend the gateman stood me in 
good stead; for about midday, whiles I 
was yet pondering in my lodging how I 
could still effect my promise, a little lad, 
breathless from hard running, thrust him- 
self upon me, and asked whether I were 
Master Preederoy. 

“ Verily,” I replied. 


“Then, good sir, the yeoman warder 


biddeth me tell thee that his Grace the 


Lord Protector hath passed but while ere 
along East Chepe, and that with speed 
thou mayst o'ertake him." 

* Grace lor thy news, lad"; and, without 
taking cap or sword, I rushed down the 
stair. At the street doorway, by some 
Jucky chance, stood Tom, who mayhap 
deemed me insane and so needing a safe- 
guard ; in any case, he followed close as I 
sped along East Chepe looking wiklly for 
a duke and seeing none but sober clad 
citizens. 

Hard by Fish Street Hill, feeling well- 
nigh sure I had missed my quarry, I paused 
to ask a fellow an he had seen the Duke 
go by. 
“ Nay," he replied, “I have not Seen 
him go by, for, lo, he is behind thee." And 
indeed, on turning to follow with mine eyes 
his pointing finger, I beheld for the first 
time a man whom I shall ever recall as the 
ablest ruler and warrior of his time. 

Shorter than the common height, and 
withal spare of figure, he was clad in a plain 
dark habit, without any badge of rank, 
and attended but by two gentlemen, so 
that I well might pass him by, seeking, 
as I was, a surcoated horseman with a 
train of followers. His cap was pushed 
back over his yellow hair, disclosing a 
high smooth brow, while, save that his right 
shoulder appeared to be raised, I could 
see nought of that deformity whereof 
writers of our own day tell so much. 


He was walking swiftly when I saw him, 
and, although his attendants were both 
tall men, it put them to their stride to follow 
him. As he drew nigh I was already making 
ready to address him when a small scene 
was enacted. 

A hugo rough varlct sprang forward on 
a sudden, and, brandishing his arm, cried, 
* Where is Lord Rivers?“ 

" Ay, ay," scveral more joined. 
Rivers, Lord Grey, where be they?“ 

The big fellow, as it were, trusting in the 
help of the others, raised his hand again, 
and this time I marked that he held a stone 
therein. I seized his arm at once so that the 
stone fell harmless, but in another instant 
he held mo by the throat and was shaking 
me as a lurcher might shake a leveret. 

With all my force I clung, in turn, to him, 
and back and forth we reeled, while around 
rose the uproar of a sudden brawl. Then, 
even while my knee was crooked round his 
mighty leg, and I was striving my utmost, 
I felt myself torn away from my hold, and 
viewed mine adversary sprawled supine with 
my brave Tom standing above him. 

The brief coil was ended as quickly as 
it had begun. The leader (if so he were) 
was down, and another fellow who carried 
a whittle had been spitted through the arm 
by one of the Duke’s gentlemen, both of 
whom still held their blades ready to meet 
any new onset. 

Lord Gloucester himself had rested 
unmoved throughout. With a placid smile, 
as of one who recketh not of danger, he 
had not deigned to draw, nor even to un- 
clasp his hands from behind him. Seeing 
the matter at an end, he had turned to 
pursue his way, when I threw myself before 
him. 

An it please thee, my gracious lord 

“ Heyday, sirrah! Dost seek a bounty 
for grappling yon fellow ? " 

“Not I, my lord; yet have I a petition 
for thine ear.’ 

* "Tis ever thus from sunrise to nightfall. 
I cannot grant all your petitions; What is 
thy name ?” 

" My lord, I am squire to the noble 
Thorndyke of Otterbourne, created Baron 
for service to thy royal brother." 

"'Thorndyke," repeated the Duke. “I 
have seen him oft in battle and know him 
for & gallant soldier. Is thy lord here in 
London ? ” 

“Your Grace, my lord left some ten 
days agone for Hampshire, leaving me 
here to urge my petition.” 

“Thy petition. Well, well, 
thou'kdst have?“ 

“ My gracious lord, I beg thy leave for 
Sir Roderic Marshall, erstwhile banished 
by King Edward, to return to his castle 
in England." 

“ Wherefore was he banished ? ” 

" For that he bore arms for the House 
of Lancaster, my lord." 

* Strange request for Thorndyke’s squire,” 
said the Duke, fixing his keen eyes upon me, 
as he would read my thought. Yet per- 
chance it may gain me a friend. Hark’ee, 
young sir, Sir Roderic may return. It 
needs nor scroll nor seal. I have given 
my leave and shall remember.“ 

And so turning, he walked swiftly away, 

iving me no space to express myself 

holden for his clemence. Then, paying 
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no more heed to the folk, save that I marked 
one or more throw angry looks upon us, 
we returned to our lodging, I pondering 
the while how best to act now that my 
mission was so far effected. 

To write a letter, and entrust it to some 
reckless shipman, was to run far too great 
risk; to enclose a few of my pieces would 
be still worse ; and yet how knew I that Sir 
Roderic and his daughter had gold enough 
to tind passage to England? If then I must 
needs send a proper messenger, it were 
surely best on all counts that I went myself. 

I wrote therefore a long screed to my 
father, with which I made speed to de- 
spatch Tom Wickwaine for home, albeit 
sore against his will, bidding him at the 
same time lead my jennet; for I knew 
I would have scant need of it, and its keep- 
ing would throw a strain on my purse. 

The events of the next ten days you 
well may picture. Once more I voyaged 
to Calais trom the Port of London, and 
there by good fortune found a barque nigh 
ready to sail for Hampton. In an hour 
had I discovered the Marshalls, and in 
twice that space again we were on board 
the ship. 

Nor needs I dwell upon our journey, 
although the memories of those days will 
dwell within my mind as long as I tread 
ground. There were no other passengers, 
and the ship was too small for us to lose 
each other's sight: for long. Moreover, 
both my maid and 1 were happy at heart 
in our return to England, and here at last 
there was no gloom of Norman Castle 
or bustle of Calais street. . 

Long hours we spent together (what time 
Sir Roderic’s rheum kept him beneath 
the deck) watching the gliding coast by day 
or the stars of heaven when night fell, and 
Adela told me, as one who telleth great 
news, how that the good King Lewis had 
ordered their release, being persuaded 
to that end by his kind and sage physician, 
Sieur Cottier. 

To this, of course, I added not, though 
I related many strange stories of the French 
Court, of the King’s strange animals and 
holy relics, and of his traffic with the Hermit 
of Calabria. Surely it is not wondrous that, 
ere we entered the Solent, we styled each 
other Adela ” and * Roland,” and that 
when at length I took the damsel’s fair 
hand in mine own and told her of that 
which lay next my heart, she smiled so 
sweetly upon me that I knew the good 
Saints were kinder than I had merited. 

Knowing well Adela to be a true and 
dutiful daughter, I doubted not that she 
would tell her father what had befallen. 
but of this nothing came until the moment 
of our parting, as you shall hear. At 
Southampton our money was well-nigh 
spent, and although I was ready enough 
for my walk of ten miles, I might not 
forget that nigh thirty lay before my com- 
panions. Here, again, however, I had the 
fortune to find a train of horses bound for 
Winton fair, and for two crowns I chartered 
three thereof, Sir Roderic being certain 
that he would find no further obstacle 
were he once at the George" Tavern 
in Jury Street. 

Spite, then. of our ungainly steeds, we 
journeyed pleasantly behind the drovers, 
I ever seeing rough pieces of road where 


I might with reason help Adela. And, 
unworthy though the thought may b», 
I was sorry when we came to the side road 
'twixt Shawfurd and Twyfora, where I must 
dismount. 

“ Fare thee well, fair mistress I Vill 
live in hope of seeing thee anon." 

Sir Koderic pushed his rough garron 
between us, and stooped to speak me with 
some coldness. 

„Art thy father’s son, master squire,” 
said he, and I gainsay not that I am 
beholden to thee withal; but ‘tis over early 
to woo my maid in my sight, still less to 
scek her hand.” 

"I am of good birth, Sir Roderic,” I 
replied, ‘‘and my father hath thine owa 
rank." 

* True, lad; and when thou hast thine 
own knight-stroke, stead of being out 
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squire to a Yorkist, I will Jisten with moro 
patience. No more of this, mind, till I 
give thee leave. Farewell now; accept 
my grace for thy service and commend 
me to thy father.” 

Was it, I woudered, some new penance 
in my lite that I should g ze along dusty 
roads fter parting friends? Within the 
month I ud wetched my lord's train ride 
from Walworth, and felt the burden of 
the task upon my shoulder. And now, 
no sooner was that task finished, than I 
was staring ruefully after Sir Roderic, 
conscious withal of a heavier duty than 
ever. 

Still, I had effected the first, and would 
make attempt at the second; and with 
the thought I turned my face toward 
Twyford, anl, my five-year longing coming 
strongly upoa me, ran with my top speed, 

(To be continued.) 
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and never slacked till I gained the door of 
the Hall. 

The welcome clasp of Sir Antony's strong 
arms showed me at once that the rift that 
had been was closed for ever. Lord Thorn- 
dyke had already visited him and had 
spoke with great praise of my service, 
while my letter from London had told of 
the freeing of the Marshalls. 

Long we sat that night, my father listing 
to my stories, while the candles burned 
low in their holders, and the moon waned 
pale, as though weary of the baying of 
our hounds, And who but a home-returned 
traveller can tell the joy wherewith next 
morn I awoke in mine own chamber and 
heard the clinking bells of the kine and 
the song of English birds, while the sound 
of the Hampshire talk arose from the folk 
in the courtyard below ? 


ROVING ROYSTON: 


A STORY OF PRESENT-DAY ADVENTURE IN ENGLAND. 


By WALTER M. GALLICHAN, 


Author of “Tales from the Western Moors,” “ Fishing and Travel in Spain," ete. 


s De you had strange dreams last 

night," said Mingo, when I opened my 
eyes to the sunlight that lit the interior of 
the tent. 

" How do you know that ?" I asked, 
sitting up and yawning. 

" How could I help but know it, when 
you tossed about, sparred with your fists, 
and talked of seeing wild beasts ? " 

** Ah, yes, I dreamt about the leopard,” 
Isaid. ‘Thad a fearful nightmare, Mingo.” 

* The leopard ? What's that ?" asked 
my companion. 

A fierce animal, Mingo.” 

* Not found hereabouts ?" he said. It's 
Rome creature you've read of in books, 
I'll be bound. Well, you seemed mighty 
scared, and you cried out several times. 
And when I said, * What's to do, brother ?’ 
you called out, * Open that trap-door!' and 
plunged about like a foal with a halter on 
tor the first time.” 

“ Did I say that?“ I asked, lying down 
again and laughing. 

** You did, indeed.” 

* How odd ! " I said. 

* Brother, there's queer thoughts work- 
ing in your head," observed Mingo solemnly. 
I've heard say that them as reads and 
studies books gets awful wild fancies into 
their pates. You may b» clever, brother, 
as I don't doubt you are, but you're not 
in health or vou wouldn't have such dreams. 
Well, I'll be bound that the air will set you 
right. Tis air you want." 

* Oh no, I've not been over-studying.” 
I said. "Its not brain strain, Mingo.” 
And I told him of my adventure with 
the leopard at Avlesbury. 

" Why, was that you?” he exclaimed. 
* Fancy that now! I heard two men 
talking of the affair in a public-house at 
Marlow. It was told about in the news- 
pipers. So twas you. brother, who caught 
the beast? Pd forgotten what it was 


calel. You're a precious plucky chap, 
brother! Vil be proud to have you for 
a pal. Yes, and you'd be a good pal to 


stand by me when I run against the mump- 
ing gang. Ha, ha! you'd give’em rhubarb, 
you would!” 

* What's the mumping gang?" I in- 
quired. , 


CHAPTER IX.—AT THE HORSE-FAIR. 


“Ona, the mumping gang is the greatest 
trouble I've got to face," sighed Mingo. 
* [t's a lot of begging humbugs, as lives 
much like the Romanies, but don't sell 
nothing, nor make clothes’ pegs, nor do 
anything but cadge and steal. They're 
the fellows as gets us a bad name. They're 
a-trying to drive us out o Berkshire and 
Hampshire, and they take up all the best 
camping-places, and as soon as a steady- 
going chal like myself shows his face among 
'em they set upon him. It's all their low 
ignorance and nasty mean spite. They 
want all the road to theirselves. The 
gorgios call 'em gipsies, but they're not 
of our race; not a bit of it! "They're the 
worst people on carth, brother. Some 
of 'em would as lief kill ye as look at ye. 
That's what the mumping gang is like." 

“ What a desperate set of fellows!” Isaid. 

* You may well call 'em desperate," 
rejoined Mingo. They us sticks, and 
throw stones, and is handy in drawing the 
knife on a Romany." 

The fire was almost deal. Mingo got 
up. stretched himself, an:! went to gather 
sticks in the coppice, while I carried the 
kettle to a clear brook and filled it with 
water. L^ah was hanging her kettle from 
the tripo.l of iron rods standing above a 
crackling blaze of dry wool. She called out 
“ Good-morning" to m» and went up the 
steps of her van. 

Mingo and I breakfasted upon eggs and 
bacon, a loaf of bread and a jug of coffee. 
A more relishing meal I had never tasted, 
for the fresh air had given me a sharp 
appetite. 

* I will go to Henley and write for that 
tent," said I, when I had lent a hand in 
washing up the cups and plates. 

Mingo pointed out a near cut to the road, 
and I set off at my fastest pace. 

Two days after, we started for the West 
country. Six of Mingo's ponies trotted 
in front of the cart, to which my companion 
had harnessed a strong Galloway. Ezer 
was left in charge of the old people, and 
turned into a thistle field. 

“Pd like to take the good little moke,” 
said Mingo, “but he's hardly up to the 
long journeys we shall have to imake on 
some days." 


We joggied along pleasant bowery lanes, 
whence we gained frequent peeps at the 
glistening Thames. The two tents and 
the camping gear were packel in the cart, 
ani] I sat upon a sack containing my own 
tan and its ropes and pegs. 

Passing through. Wargrave we came to 
the Bath road at Twyford and turned 
for Reading. Mingo entertained me with 
many reminiscences of his roving life, as 
we went on at a leisurely pace, and I picked 
up several new gipsy-phrases to add to 
my vocabulary. I learned that my pal 
believed in fairies; and he told me, with 
much awe, that he had seen ghosts while 
camping by himself upon Dartmoor and 
in North Wales. He also spoke of dukkeri- 
pens, or omens and presages to be seen in 
the sky. Some of these signs were like 
crosses ; others resembled beasts, such as 
weasels and moles, and all these cloud 
shapes had their different meanings. 

** You have some queer fancies,” I said. 

* Fancies, brother! No, they're not 
fancies. But a man must be a Romany 
to see them and to read what they foretell. 
The gorgios laugh at our knowledge. Let 
them laugh! We know things that no 
book can learn you. Reading and writing 
don't learn a fellow everything. I can 
call a wild pony to me, cure a kicking filly 
in one day, whistle down curlews and 
peewits, and catch a rabbit without gun, 
net, trap, wire, or ferret. You don’t 
learn them things from books, brother.” 

Perhaps you don't catch the rabbit at 
all. You use a dog.” 

“ No, I use no dog," said Mingo, with a 
laugh. 

* Then how do you manage it?“ 

‘Pil show you one day, brother. We're 
coming near to Realing now. Londer's 
the chimneys of the biscuit-factory, and 
far away on the hills. on t'other side of the 
river, is Woodcote Clumps, where you see 
them tall fir-trees. I've camped nigh 
there.” 

* Shall we stay in Reading ?" I asked, 
as we descended the hill. 

* Well, brother, I'm thinking that we'll 
bide a time, for it will soon be May Fair, 
and I want to get rid o' these here ponies.” 

We were soon in the busy streets of tho 
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town, where we encountered some diffi- 


culty in urging the ponies through the | 


trattic of vehicles. Avoiding the main 
thoroughfares, Mingo went by a roundabout 
route till we reached the Thames side, 
opposite the village of Caversham. Here 
we obtained leave of an innkeeper to pitch 
the tents in à small paddock behind his 
house. The man was an old acquaintance 
of my companion, and the inn was a resort 
of cattle-drovers, pedlars, and foot-travellers 
journeying by the Henley and Reading road. 

On the fair cay I attended the ground 
with Mingo, and helped him to show off 
his ponies. While my friend flourished 
a whip or rattled its butt in his hat, I ran 
up and down with a pony in a halter. and 
put the animal through its paces for the 
inspection of a crowd of dealers, farmers, 
and a few country gentlemen and their 
coachmen, who were on the look-out for 
bargains in horsetlesh. As Mingo had 
a good reputation as a pony-dealer, his 
drove attracted much attention. Men in 
horsey attire, with tight trousers, speckled 
waistcoats, and white hats, came up to 
look at the ponies’ teeth, and to draw their 
hands slowly down their legs from tke 
knees to the fetlocks. 

* How much for the light bay 'un ?” 

“Ten guineas, to an old customer,” 
replied Mingo. ‘* Take the whip. brother, 
while I trot him. Hi! hi! Mind your 
backs there! Here's the quality! Here's 
pace! Free in harness, a sweet temper, and 
rising four year old." 

Then the coachman would look again 
at the pony's mouth, feel his fore-quarters, 
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and lift up his hoofs and examine them 
closely. 

“F wouldn't give a shilling over seven 
quid." 

* Now, Mr. Livermore, do talk sensible. 
I'd give that for a foal of his class. Look 
at him! Square all round, and like a 
little cart-horse. Pull all the fam'ly to 
church of a Sunday. Any child ean handle 
him." i 

He's a bit too small for our governor.” 

„He's just the fashionable height, Mr. 


Livermore. Come. vou never repented 
having a deal with Mingo Lovell. [ve put 
some good stuff before you. Hed be 


twelve guineas to anybody else, but I like 
to oblige an old customer.” 

" Eight guineas. There I stop; not a 
penny more." 

“Sorry I can't do it, Mr. Livermore. 
Wouldn't pay me. Look at his head. 
He's a pictur’ of a pony." 

Eight guineas.” 

" Say nine, and he’s yours. Come on, 
I mean to sell him to 'e." 

" No; eight. He ain't up to our work." 

“He'll pull a hay-waggon. You know 
& good pony when you see him, Mr. Liver- 
more. Nine guineas. Is it a deal?“ 

Mingo held out his hand. The coach- 
man flicked the ash from his cigar, whis- 
pered to a friend, and stoped to feel the 
pony's knees once more. 

^ I'll give you eight-pun-ten.”’ 

* Can't do it, Mr. Livermore." 

* Very well. We can't deal." 

And the smart coachman turned away 
with his friend. 


“Make it another crown," shouted 
Mingo. Bless my heart, Mr. Livermore. 
you are a tight screw. Give me another 
crown, and he's yours. Is it a deal ? " 

Again Mingo held out his hand. The 
coachman came back and counted out 
eight sovereigns and a-half into his palin. 

“ Here you are.“ he said. 

* No, master, [ can't take less than eight 
fifteen," returned Mingo, putting his hands 
in his pockets. 

“ Eight-pun-ten, and here's the money.“ 

* No, Mr. Livermore, thank 'e," said 
Mingo. 

* You're the hardest cheese on the fair- 
ground," muttered the coachman, pulling 
out a handful of silver and adding five 
shillings to the gold in his left palm. Here 
you are, then. And very dear indeed I 
call it." 

Sold!“ 
money. 

Mes; sold dear," said the coachman. 

“Ah, Mr. Livermore, that's your old 
style o' talking," laughed Mingo. '' You'd 
like to buy another at that ridic lous price. 
But I have not another in the drove, and 
you've got the pick of 'em.“ 

“No you say, of course. 
Mingo.” 

In this manner, with much haggling and 
chaffering, Mingo disposed of three of the 
ponies. 

“Ive not done so badly," he said at 
night, when we sat over the fire and a pot 
of tea. '* I'll sell the other ponies, brother, 
before we've gone many miles on the road.” 

( To be continued.) 


cried Mingo, counting the 


Good-day, 
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THE MYSTERIOUS BEACON LIGHT: 
THE ADVENTURES OF FOUR BOYS IN LABRADOR. 


T weather was uncertain enough to 

alarm Louis before the fog-horn 
sounded its strident call across the sea. In 
the midst of their hilarity he glanced appre- 
hensively at the western sky, and immedi- 
ately concluded that it was time for them 
to make the return trip. Just then he 
heard the dismal echoes of the horn, which 
only confirmed his fears. 

„ Now we must race back to the boat," 
he said, hoping to hurry his companions 
without alarming them. 

„Oh, no, I don't want to race back!” 
said Frank. I'll probably never see an 
ice-floe at such close range again, and I'm 
in no hurry to leave it." 

* But the horn is calling us, and we must 
obey like sailors," replied Louis, starting 
on & dog-trot across the ice. 

* We haven't collected any mementos of 
our trip yet," interposed Warren, stopping 
to examine some pieces of driftwood im- 
bedded in the ice. 

They were evidently not anxious to hurry, 
and Louis bit his lip with a little expression 
of anxiety. He looked over his shoulder to 
catch another glimpse of the western sky. 
The storm of wind was coming up rapidly. 
He had his doubts now whether they could 
reach the schooner in time. He stood 
irresolute à moment, and then. hearing the 
sharp blasts of the horn again, he said 
quickly : 

* Come, there's no time to linger. I'm 
going back to the ship, and those who stay 
behind will get left." 

He turned resolutely around and trotted 
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CHAPTER IX. 


toward the boat. Not once did he turn his 
head. There was no patter of feet behind 
him, but he was confident that, if he per- 
sisted in his race, the others would soon 
follow. 

Imagine his surprise when he reached the 
edge of the floe, where the boat was anchored, 
to find that he stood alone. The others 
were far behind, collecting and examining 
various articles that had dritted down with 
the ice-floc. They were a quarter of a mile 
away. and paying no attention to him. 

The sharp blast of the fog-horn fell appar- 
ently upon deaf ears. The boys were too 
eager in their researches to heed it. Fer 
once the flush of anger surged up in the face 
of Louis. They had deliberately refused to 
obey his wishes and commands. For such 
an offence any member of the football team 
at old Sheffield would have been uncere- 
moniously turned down by Frank. Was it 
not more important up here. in the lonely, 
dangerous Arctic regions, for everyone to 
obev the orders of the leader ? 

Had Louis not been impressed by the 
peril approaching. he would have rowed 
back to the Northern Star alone, and left 
his companions on the ice-floe until they 
appealed for help. It was what they 
deserved ; but, under the circumstances, he 
did not care to take the risk. Indeed, it 
was an appalling danger that threatened, 
and every minute counted as precious. 
Raising his voice, he shouted wildly to 
them. pointing to the darkened western sky. 
A glance at the heavens, more than his 
voice, made them suddenly desist from their 


aimless search for relics. and, with a startled 
cry of alarm, they sprinted toward the long- 
boat. 

But in their hurry Frank slipped on the 
ice. slid along it for a few feet, and then 
lay quite still. Harol! and Warren stopped 
to help him. With difficulty they got him 
on his feet again, and then, with the boys 
supporting him, he limped slowly along. 

Meanwhile the clouds had overcast the 
heavens on all sides, and the booming of 
thunder startled the quietness of the ocean. 
The vivid lightning flashed and rent the 
clouds asunder, while great drops of rain 
spattered down upon them. 

The fear of danger now seized the boys, 
and they made all the speed possible to 
reach the side of Louis. Frank, pale and 
suffering from his sprained ankle, was the 
most anxious of the trio to reach the boat. 
One glance out upon the dark frowning 
sea made him shudder. When they finally 
reached the boat, Louis stood by its side 
calmly surveying them. 

* What is it? Another of those fearful 
storms ?" one of the boys gasped. 

„es, and you're going to be caught in 
it, just because of your refusal to obey 
orders.“ 

“ But we didn't know there was any 
danger," Harold apologised. 

* No, but you knew that I was in com- 
mand of this expedition, and I gave the 
order to hurry to the boat," replied Louis 
sternly. ‘ You saw fit to do as you pleased. 
Now you'll have to take the consequences.“ 

But we didn't know," pleaded Frank. 
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The eyes of Louis flashe}. He turned 
upon the captain of the old football team 
and replied sharply : 

* You should have been the firat to obey, 
Frank. You make us obey orders when 
playing in the team, and you should set an 
example now in discipline." 

* But I 

Warren interrupted Frank's attempt at 
an excuse, by jumping into the boat, and 


saying: Don't stop to quarr:! now. 
We're losing time." 

Louis turned fiercely upon him. 

“Get out of that boat! he said 
harahly. 

“ What for?" demanded Warren sul- 
lenly. 


“Til give you ten seconds to eee or 
I'll drop you in the Water!“ 

There was no mistaking their leaders 
anzer and determination. He was physi- 
cally superior to any of them, and when he 
stood with blazing eves and clenched hands 
ready to carry out hia threat, Warren obeyed. 

* ] don’t know what for," he grumbled. 

No, but your first duty is to obey, and 
then you may find out later," Louis 
answered in a less insistent voice. “I 
want you all to understand in the future that 
when I'm in command I shall be obeyed 
promptly, and without excuse or question. 
You can see what your disobedience to 
orders is going to cost you now.’ 

* Is there any danger? Warren asked. 
* If so, why not hurry back to the ship ? 
Time is precious." 

*: No, it isn’t now. It was when I gave 
the order to retreat. Now you can all sit 
down on the ice and take all the time you 
need to collect specimens." 

* But why doa't we return to the ship? 

Because we can't. It's too late. Our 
boat would be swamped in this sea and 
wind in five minutes." 

The thre: boys stared at one another in 
perplexity and fear. What can we do, 
then?“ they asked in dismal voices. 

We must stay on the ice-floe until the 
storm has passed." Louis replied grimly. 
It's our only hope. If. the wind and 
waves don't break the ice in pieces, we may 
come out all right." 

This information was not received with 
pue The ice-floe suddenly lost its 
ascination for the boys. It was well 
enough to play on it in pleasant weather, 
but to be cast adrift on it in a storm was 
quite another story. The darkening sky 
had already nearly shut from their view 
the Northern Star, and they glanced in the 
direction of the vanishing ship with longing 
eyes. But to Louis there was something 
more than fear and longing; he wondered 
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HILE it is still dark we are roused by 
an excited cry —'* The ice / The ice!“ 
But the morning air is sharp and frosty, 
and our couch of skins is too comfortable 
to leave for what may prove to be a false 
alarm; we turn over and again drop off 
to sleep. But what is (hat ? There is no 
doubt this time as to what we shall do. A 
low rumble breaks upon the dusky stillness, 
and a sudden crash as of artillery causes us 
to leap out upon the cold floor and dress 
in frantic haste. Seizing hats and coats, 
we swing wide the cabin door and rush 
like madmen toward the wooded bank of 
the river. 
We glance up and down the mighty 
stream, and, straining our cyes through the 


if his father would suffer greater agony than 
they at the separation. If anything hap- 


‘pened to them, Captain Pendleton would 


never forgive himself. 

The sails of the schooner were now blowing 
heavily in the gale, and the ship was working 
slowly toward the ice-tloe. This, in view of 
the storm, was & dangerous move. Louis 
realised this, and wanted to signal to his 
father not to approach nearer. A collision 
in the darkness with the big ice-floe would 
wreck the Northern Star, so that all lives 
would be lost. 

Then it occurred to Louis that his father 
was watching for him to launch the small 
boat, so that the schooner could stand by 
and pick them up. To relieve him of any 
such fear Louis suddenly decided that their 
sitety depended upon clinging to the ice- 
floe, and retaining their small boat intact. 
If hi3 father could be made to realise this 
he would stand off from the floe until the 
storm was over, and then return and pick 
them up. Conscious that his father was 
watching them closely through his sea- 
glasses. Louis sprang toward the boat and 
shouted : 

All hands help me to drag the boat on 
the ice! We must save her anyway! 
Now, together!“ 

This time there was no tendency to ignore 
his orders. Every boy took his position 
by the side of the boat, and with a strong 
pull thev lifted it from the water to the ice. 

Pull her back as far as we can," Louis 
added. “ There will be a heavy sca on, and 
the waves may wash fitty feet over the edge 
of the ice." 

As if to confirm his words, the wind lashed 
the sea into a wild fury, and the waves 
broke with a resounding roar against the 
edge of the ice-flos. The wind howled and 
shrieked, while the darkness increased so 

that the Northern Star slowly vanished from 
view; but the last sigat Louis caught of her 
she was heading away from the ice. Captain 
Pendleton had evidently understood the 
sudden move of the boys, and he tacitly 
took the hint and sailed out ot the zone of 
danger. 

But with the total disappearance of the 
ship a new fear seemed to possess the cast- 
aways. Each one shuddered, but not a 
word was spoken. ‘The heavy thunder of 
the storm made the scene wild and painful, 
while the lightning-tlashes failed to reveal 
the presence of the Northern Star. In vain 
they waited for each successive flash to 
catch a glimpse of the ship. She was 
nowhere to be seen, and the great bound- 
less ocean appeared as deserted and lonely 
as if a ship had never been launched on it. 

The storm proved a veritable hurricane 
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semi-darkness, note the wondrous trans- 


formation that has been wrought during 


the night. The great snow-covered surtace 
is now rent by a thousand cracks and seams. 
Even while we look upon the scene, we can 
hear an ominous crackling. and catch sight 
of muddy rivulets of water soiling and 
streaking what was. but a week ago, a mantle 
of purest white. From up the stream, 
beyond the bend. comes the sound of a 
deep dull grinding as of distant thunder. 
Looking down the river we catch a glimpse 
of dark figures moving on the great wooden 
bridge. w hich, supported on its three strong 
piers, extends a thousand feet from shore to 
shore. On the opposite bank a large crowd 
has already collected, and is reinforced 
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and cyclone. sweeping down upon the 
defenceless heads of the boys as if it would 
destroy them at one fell swoop. The waves 
rose higher and higher in their fury, and 
swept upon the surface of the ice-floe with 
terrible earnestness. Fortunately the boys 
were on the lee side of the floe, and the 
worst of the breakers were far from them. 
The roar of the waves breaking on the 
opposite side of the big tloe sounded like the 
booming of heavy artillery, and it could 
easily be heard above the shriek of the wind. 

Great bliading drops of rain poured from 
the clouds. deluging the frightened casta- 
ways as if buckets of water had been dropped 
over them. Louis had them turn the boat 
bottom up, and they crawled under this for 
shelter. For a time this protection relieved 
them of a part of the discomfort. But the 
waves, dashing higher and higher over the 
ice, soon tlung their spray over the boat. 

Louis crawled from under the boat and 
shouted: '* We must move farther back. 
Come now, all hands at the boat again!“ 

Toilsomely they dragged and pushed the 
boat farther up on the ice-tloe until the 
pursuing waves were left in the rear. Then, 
breathing hard from their violent exertions, 
they once more crawled under its shelter 
and waited for the storm to pas: Louis, 
however, was less satisfied than his com- 
panions. He knew more of the work of 
destruction of the summer storms, and he 
understood how frail was the support on 
which thev rested. 

He listened intently to the noises around, 
applying his ear to the cold ice un:lerneath 
them, as if to catch some new faint sound 
in the distance. The others did not know 
what he was listening for. Their position 
was miserable enough without anticipating 
any greater danger or discomfort. When 
Louis tinally crawled from under the boat 
he appeared calm and undisturbed, but he 
was far from contented and satistied. He 
walked away toward the line of breakers, 
and was gone for some moments. In the 
darkness his disappearance added terror to 
the minds of the boys, and they shouted for 
him to return. 

“ Don’t leave us, Louis" Frank ex- 
claimed, as their leader's form appeared 
again. Why don't you stay here and 
wait?“ í 

If they could have seen his pale, drawn 
face in the darkness, they would have under- 
stood something of his thoughts and actions. 
He kneeled down where the boys were 
crouching, and said : 

Frank, the ice-floe is breaking up, and 
we are in great danger! It may go to 
pieces any mom nt! 

(Zo be continued.) 
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every moment by stragglers from the little 
town. 

But now the bright April sun rises, and, 
as it gradually dissolves the mist “ like 
the baseless fabric of a vision," the frosty 
ground beneath sparkles like a jewellea 
robe. The orb of day rises higher in the 
heavens, and we are held spellbound by the 
beauty of the scene. The river no longer 
presents a broad, flat surface. but racher 
that of a narrow plain intersected with 
serrated chains of mountains and valleys ot 
purple and gold. The great cracas s: ical 
and widen, and dark yawning chans and 
gaping abysses appear. Here, a miniaturo 
lake is forming ; there. a river is splinging 
out-of the icy, depths; farther out, a 
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submarine volcano is rending and tearing the 
great masses above it into a thousand 
fantastic forms. The huge blocks of ice 
heel over like sail-boats caught in a sudden 
squall, and expose their dark-blue edges, 
shot here and there with tints of purest 
green. The whole surface of the mighty 
mass quakes and trembles as if stricken 
with fear. 

Suddenly, from far up the river, comes a 
deep roar which, as it echoes and re-echoes 
from bank to bink, increases in volume as 
it nears us. On it comes, and the ice 
before us hisses and crackles as if smitten 
by an invisible hailstorm. Great cracks 
shoot out hither and thither like forked 
lightning on a summer's night. Another 
roar rolls down the vallev; then, forced 
onward by a power so tremendous that be- 
fore it the imagination halts and stumbles, 
the ice begins ta move. 

Slowly at first; slowly, but steadily and 
majestically, it moves forward like some 
stately ship putting out to sea. But the 
speed quickens, and as the great blocks near 
the steel-bound ice-breaks which are so 
placed as to protect the piers of the great 
bridge overhead, they jostle and thrust 
-one another aside like eager schoolboys 
who endeavour to be first through the open 
door. They are free at list. and as 
one great floe, weighing hundreds of tons, 
pushea its way through the narrow passage 
between the two centre piers, we hear a 
rending of wood and iron, and a grent 
beam comes toppling down and is borne 
Away on the icy tide. Other great blocks 
follow in their leader's wake; there is a 
momentary jam, then one of the ice- breaks 
is torn from its foundation; an instant 
later ita companion meeta a similar fate, 
and now, all too soon, the bridge is exposed 
to the fury of the flood. The massive piers 
totter and stagger like men drunken with 
wine, and ever and anon great timbers fal) 
with a crash and are carried away captivo 
by the on-rushing stream. 

As the minutes glide by, the water begins 
to flow more freely, and we congratulate 
ourselves that the danger-point is past. 
The ice is now broken up into myriads of 
glittering fragments, and as these roll and 
toss beneath the beams of the ascending 
sun, we secm to be gazing upon a rough and 
stormy sea, where the restless white caps 
dance and play upon the sunken rocks 
below. But hark! a cry from ihe crowd 
- on the opposite bank is borne to our ears, 
and the few stragglers left on the bridge 
make a dash for the nearer shore. On 
glancing up the stream we, too, are filled 
with alarm. Drifting down the broad 
channel. and almost reaching from bank 
to bank. there swings slowly round the 
bend, a gigantic mass—an island of ice nearly 
three acres in extent. If that remains un- 
broken until it reaches the bridge, the fate 
-of the structure is sealed. 

The great berg moves onward in a noble 
and statelv fashion, as if conscious of its 
mighty power. Nearer and nearer it comes, 
and not a seam mars its shining surface. 
It reaches us—is past—we hold our breath 
and clench our hands till the nails bite the 
flesh. Crash! No wood or iron ever put 
together could withstand the force of that 
fearful shock. The great bridge trembles 
from end to end, while giant timbers fall 
in quick succession like the dropping of 
matches from a child's hand. Suddenly 
a pier is cracked open like an egg-shell, 
and, as we look, two spans of the great struc- 
ture fall crashing into the stream. The 
vietor of many floods has at last met its 
doom —the bridge is down. 

The current. now that it has rid itself of 
the most formidable obstruction the centre 
pier—rushes onward faster than before. 
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As we stand staring at the rushing tide 
we seem to be gazing upon some monster 
procession. As the sunbeams play upon 
the glittermg masses, we can quite believe 
that we are looking upon a marching host 
of Crusaders, whose glancing spears and 
polished armour beat back the rays of 
heaven. We stand silent, awed, overcome 
by this evidence of Almighty Power, and 
the minutes pass unheeded and forgotten. 

We are roused from our reverie, however, 
by a shout from the other bank. Friends 
wave their hands frantically as they recog- 
nise us, and shout messages across the 
valley. But the distance is too great for 
us to hear what they say, and as we catch 
eight of the broken telegraph-wire which 
hangs from the end of the remaining spans, 
we realise how completely we are cut off 
from all communication with the little 
town. But there is no use in grumbling ; 
we can rig up a row-boat to-morrow, and by 
that time the river should be fairly free 
from ice. Of one thing we are certain, we 
are as hungry as a pack of wolves ; so, with 
another look at the river. we turn towards 
the shack, and, like true sous of the wilder- 
ness, prepare with our own hands our plain 
but wholesome meal. 

Breakfast over, we light our pipes and 
talk of other sights we have witnessed in 
this Great Lone Land. Fights with prairie- 
fires, hunting trips in the mountains, ex- 
plorations into the forests of the North— 
these are some of the topics that bring back 
a flood of happy recollections, and make 
us long to“ hit the trail.” The breath of 
Spring is in the air. and from afar we hear 
once more the magic call of the Wild. Again 
we hear the whistle of the wind in our ears 
83 we ride madly after cattle on the round- 
up. Again we listen to the clamour of 
wild geese and the sharp quick spit of rifles 
on a dusky morning. Once again we shout 
down the river to the warning shouts of 
the steersman and the dip, dip of the paddle. 
Ah! men are right after all when they call 
this God's Country.” ° 

These are daydreams. We are brought 
back to the present by a patter of moc- 
casined feet, and Onita, the squaw from 
the hut next to ours, glides past the cabin- 
window in the direction of the river. In 
silence we knock the ashes from our blackened 
pipes and follow after. It is now high noon, 
and the midday sun beats down upon us 
with summer-like intensity. The ice still 
extends from shore to shore, but we can 
detect many spaces of dark running water. 
The two piers, one on each side of the river, 
at the ends of the two remaining spans of 
the broken bridge, offer considerable obstruc- 
tion to the current, however, and only in 
the open middle space between them is 
the ice running at all swiftly. 

And now the middle passage itself is 
becoming blocked. A huge ice-boulder, 
four or fiv» feet thick, has caught upon the 
remains of the broken middle pier, and the 
blocks behind are powerless yet to pass or 
move it forward. "The ice piles up quickly 
behind, &nd soon & dam is formed right 
across the stream. The water behind this 
new barrier rises higher every minute, and 
we are soon forced to seek higher ground, 
for the great floes are beginning to roll along 
the banks, tearing down trees and twisting 
them about like playthings. 

Our attention is now attracted to the other 
shore. A man bursts through the dense 
crowd, carrving in his arms a long ladder 
and a coil of rope. We can see the people 
gather about him with the greatest interest. 
By their frequent gesticulations they appear 
to bc trying to dissuade him from attempt- 
ing what he is about to do. Evidently 
they are not successtul, for the man suddenly 
appears at the end of the span which gapes 


at us from across the chasm. Quickly 
lowering the ladder until its foot rests upon 
one of the thick ice-floes below, he gives 
some sharp order to the men on the bank 
and descends to the ice. 

He intends to cross! What utter mad- 
ness! At any moment the dam may break. 
and what chance would the strongest have 
in that treacherous flood * Even now we 
can hear the sullen grinding of the huge 
boulders, and we are reminded of some grim 
monster gnashing its teeth as it watches its 
victim's approach. Why did they let him get 
down to the ice? They could have stopped 
him on the bank. Westamp with impatience 
and abuse the men who let him go. But 
sce! He has gained the ice. Grasping the 
ladder he throws it before him, and rests 
its extremity on anoth?r tloe ; he runs along 
this improvised bridge. gives a tug on the 
rope and throws the ladder before him once 
more. He loses no time; though we de- 
nounce his foolhardiness, we cannot but 
admire his coolness and skill. He is coming 
on at a good pace, but—will he make it in 
time? Our hearts beat wildly, and we can 
hear some one behind us breathing in short 
quick gasps. 

On he comes, He is half-way over—but 
look! He slips—he is down. Ah, he is up 
again! Good! but we cannot cheer yet. 
Now we can see his face. It can't be— 
yes. it is—our neighbour Francois, the half- 

reed, whom we saw in the town yesterday. 
A wild cry goes up from the woman behind 
us, It is Onita, who has recognised her hus- 
band. Then she drops down and covers her 
face with her blanket, fcaring to Jook again. 

We turn again to the approaching figure 
on the ice, feeling like the spectators who in 
old Roman days watched the daring gladiator 
fight for life with the wild beasts of the 
desert and jungle. Slowly but steadily the 
ice-walker is nearing the remaining span on 
our side of the river. The ice is rotten 
here, and he steps more gingerly and warily. 
Only another thirty feet now only twenty. 
Hark! There comes a deep rumble from 
the other side, and the great barrier shakes 
like some monster of the deep waking 
from slumber. Then slowly, like a gigantic 
turtle slipping from a log into the water, 
the great ice-boulder in front slips off the 
broken pier, and again the vast mass rushes 
onwards to its goal. 

At that instant a ladder is flung up into 
the air, and almost before its upper end 
has settled against a projecting beam, a man 
darts up with the agility of a wild cat, and 
then stands erect upon the end of the span. 
For an instant there is a silence deep as 
death; then a ringing cheer goes up from 
either bank. The man smiles and waves 
his cap. He has gained his own side of the 
river, and as his wife joins him he seizes her 
hands and looks into her eyes, and we catch 
the sound of the French patois in rapid 
question and answer. The next moment 
they aré moving homewards. 

The little drama is done; the human in- 
terest has gone ; but not yet shall we ring 
down the curtain. The scenery still com- 
mands our attention, and forces us to stay. 
As if to atone for its previous inactivity, the 
current flows with redoubled speed, onward, 
ever onward toward the sea. Then, as if 
grown tired of play, it flows more slowly, 
and before long has settled down to its 
usual steady pace. 

The day is dying, and, even as we muse, 
the sun, as if appalled by the havoc his 
beams have wrought, blushes with shame, 
and suddenly, like a guilty child, drops his 
head behind a veil of cloud. With a last 
look upon the magic scene, we turn mutely 
homeward, and after a hearty meal turn 
in for the night. To-morrow we shall try 
the boat. , 


HE fish is just about cooked," announced 
Fred Elliot, peering into the big billy" 
slung over their camp fire.“ Now, if Dick 
would only hurry up with the water for 
the tea, I'd have supper ready in no time.” 
"[ wish supper were over and we well 
: on our way to the surveyor's camp at the 
other side of the lake," was the impatient 
rejoinder of Hugh Jervois, Dick's big brother. 
“ This place isn't healthy for us after what 
happened to-day." And he applied him- 
self still more vigorously to his task of 
putting into marching order the tent and 
various other accessories of their holiday 
camping out” beside a remote and 
rarely visited New Zealand lake. 

* But surely that Maori Johnny wouldn't 
dare to do any of us a mischief in cold 
blood ? " cried Fred. 

The police aren't exactly within coo-ce 
in these wilds, and you must remember 
‘that your Maori Johnny happens to be 
Horoeka the tohunga (tohunga = wizard 
priest), who has got the Aohanga Maoris 
at his beck and call. The surveyors say 
he is stirring up his tribe to make trouble 
over the survey of the Ngotu block, and 
they had some hair-raising stories to tell 
me of his superstitious cruelty. He is 
really half-crazed with fanaticism, they 
say, and if you bump up against any of 
his rotten notions, he'll stick at nothing 
in the way of vengeance. As you saw 
yourself, he'd have killed Dick this after- 
n»on hadn't we two been there to chip in.’ 

There's no doubt about that," allowed 
Fred. [It was no end unlucky that he 
should have caught Dick in the very act.’ 

“ Oh, i£ I had only come in time to pre- 
vent the youngster hacking out his name on 
that trec of all trees in the bush," groaned 
Hugh. The most tremendously tapu 
(tapu = sacred) thing in all New Zealand, 
in the Aohanga Maoris eyes! 

“ But how was Dick to know?” urged 
Fred. “It just looked like any other 
tree; and who was to guess the meaning 
of the rubbishy bits of sticks and stones 
lying at the bottom of it? Oh, it 3 just too 
beastly that for such a trifle we've got to 
skip out of this jolly place! And there 
are those monster trout in the bay below 
almost fighting to be first on one's hook! 
And there's——" 

“I say, what on earth can be keeping 
Dick ? " broke in Hugh with startling 
abruptness. ‘Suppose that Maori ruffian 
' and a sudden fear sent him racing 
down the bush-covered slope with Fred 
Elliot at his heels. 

* Dick! Coo-ee! Dick!” Their voices 
woke echoes in the silent bush, but no answer 
came to them. And there was no Dick at 
the little spring trickling into the lake. 

But the boy's hat lay on the ground 
beside his upturned *' billy,” and the fern 
about the spring looked as if it had been 
much trampled upon. 

* There has been a struggle here," said 
Hugh Jervois, his face showing white be- 
neath its tan. Stooping, he picked up 
a scrap of dyed flax and held it out to Fred 
Elliot. 

It's a bit of the fringe of the mat Horocka 
was wearing this afternoon," he said quietly. 
* The Maori must have stolen on Dick 
while he was filling his billy.“ and carried 
him off. A thirteen-year-old boy would be a 
mere baby in the hands of that big, strong 
savage, and he could easily stitle his cries. 

“He would not dare to harm Dick!” 
cried Fred passionately. 

Dick’s brother said nothing, but his 
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eyea eagerly searched the trampled ground 
and the undergrowth about the spring. 

" Look! There is where the scoundrel 
haa gone back into the bush with Dick," he 
cried. “The trail is distinct." And he 
dashed forward into the dense under- 
growth, followed by Fred. 

The trail was of the shortest and landed 
them on a well-beaten Maori track leading 
up through the bush. 

The two young men, rcllowing this track 
at a run, found that it brought them, at 
the end of a mile or so, to the chief kainga, 
or village, of the Aohanga Maoris. 

It looks as if we had run our fox to 
earth," cried Fred exultingly, as they made 
for the gateway of the high wooden stockade 
—relic of the old fighting days—which 
surrounded the kainga. 

The Maoris within the kainga met them 
with sullen looks, for their sorenes3 of 
feeling over the Government surveys now 
going on in their district had made them 
unfriendly to white faces. But it was 
impossible to doubt that they were speak- 
ing truth when, in answer to Hugh's anxious 
questioning, they declared that no pakeha 
(white man) had been near the kainga, 
and that they had seen nothing of Horoeka, 
their tohunga, since noon that day. They 
suggested indifferently that the white boy 
must have lost himself in the bush, and, 
at the same time, gave a sullen refusal to 
assist in searching for him. 

Before the two young men wrathfully 
turned their backs on the kainga, Hugh, 
who had a very fair knowledge of the 
Maori tongue, warned the natives that 
the pakcha law would punish them severely 
if they knowingly allowed his young brother 
to be harmed. But they only replied with 
insolent laughter. 

For the next two hours Hugh and Fred 
desperately scoured the bush, shouting 
aloud at intervals on the off-chance that 
Dick might hear and be able to send them 
some guiding cry in answer. But the 
only result of their labours was that they 
nearly got *''bushed " themselves, and 
at last the fall of night made the absurdity 
of further search clear to them. 

Groping their way back to their broken- 
up camp, they lighted the lantern and got 
together a meal of sorts. But Hugh 
Jervois could not eat while racked by the 
horrible uncertainty of his brother's fate, 
and he waited impatiently for the moon 
to rise to let him renew his apparently 
hopeless quest. 

Then, while Fred Elliot was speeding 
on a seven miles’ tramp round the shore of 
the lake to the surveyors’ camp to invoke 
the aid of the only other white men in that 
remote part of the country, Hugh Jervois 
had made his way to the Maori kainga. 
“Its my best chance of finding Dick.“ 
he had said to Fred. Horoeka is sure 
to have returned to the kainga by this time, 
and, by cunning or by force, I'll get out 
of that crazy ruffian what he has done with 
my brother.“ 

Reconnoitring the kaingt in the light 
of the risen moon, Hugh stealthily ap- 
proached the palisade surrounding it. This 
was very old and broken in many places, 
and, peering through a hole in it, the young 
man saw a group of women and children 
lounging about the cooking.place in the 
centre of the marar, or open space around 
which the wharés (huts) were ranged. 
From the biggest of those her came the 
sound of men's voices, one at a time, in 
loud and eager talk. At once Hugh realised 
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that a council was being held in the wharé. 
runanga, the assembly-hall of the village, 
and he instinctively divined that the sub. 
jects under discussion were. poor little 
Dick's “ crime ” and his punishment, past 
or to come. 

Noiselessly skirting the palisade, Hugh 
came to a gap big enough to let him squeeze 
through. Then he crept along between 
the palisade and the backs of the scattered 
wharés—very cautiously, for ha dreaded 
being seen by the group about the fire— 
until at last he stood behind the big whars. 
runanga. With his ear glued to its wall 
he listened to the excited speeches beinz 
delivered within, and to sounds indicating 
that drinking was also going on—whisky 
supplied from some illicit still, doubtless. 

To his unspeakable thankfulness the 
young man gathered from the chance re- 
marks of one of the speakers that Dick, 
alive and uninjured, had been brought by 
Horoeka into the kainga at nightfall, and 
was now shut up in one of the wharis. 
But a fierce speech of Horoeka'a presently 
told the painfully interested eavesdropper 
that nothing less than death, attended 
by heathenish and gruesome ceremonies, 
would expiate the pakeha boy's outrage on 
the tapu-tree, in the tohunga'a opinion. 

The other Maori speakers would evi- 
dently have been satisfied to seek utus 
(revenge, satisfaction for injuries received) 
in the shape of a money-compensation 
from the offender's family, or the pater- 
nally-minded New Zealand Government. 


But, half-mad though he was, Horoeka's 
influence with his fellow-tribesmen was 
very great. The rude eloquence with 


which he painted the terrible evils that 
would certainly fall on them and theirs if 
the violation of so mighty a lapu was not 
avenged in blood, very soon had its effect 
on his superstitious hearers. And, when 
he went on to assure them that the pakehas 
would be unable to prove that the boy 
had not lost himself and perished in the 
bush, they withdrew all opposition to 
Horoeka's bloodthirsty demands, though 
these were rather dictated by his own 
crack-brained fancy than by Maori custom 
and tradition. Presently, indeed, it became 
evident to Hugh that, what with drink 
And their tohunja's wild oratory, the men 
in the wharé-runanga were working them- 
selves up into a fanatical frenzy that must 
speedily find vent in horrible action. 

If Dick's life were to be saved he must 
be rescued at once! No time now to await 
Fred Elliot's return with the surveyors and 
their men! Hugh must save his brother 
single-handed. But how was he to do it ? 
For him, unarmed and unbacked by an 
authoritativo show of numbers, to attempt 
an open rescue would merely mean, in 
the natives’ present state of mind, the death 
of both brothers. 

" [f the worst comes, I won't let Dick 
die alone," Hugh Jervois vowed. “ But 
the worst shan't come. I must save Dick 
somehow." 

He cast desperate glance3 around. They 
showed him that the marae was completely 
deserted now, the group about the cooking- 
place having retired into the wharés for 
the night. If he only knew which of those 
silent wharés held Dick, a rescue was possible. 
To blunder on the wrong wharé would only 
serve to arouse the kainga. 

Oz, if I only knew which! If I only 
knew which!" Hugh groaned in agony 
of mind. “ And any moment those fiends 
may come and drag him out to his death." 
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Just then, as if in answer to his unspoken 
prayer, a boy's voice, bravely trying to 
be steady, was lifted up into the night 
beyond the loud gabble of the wharé-runanga. 
Poor little Dick, in sore straits, striving to 
keep up his courage by whistling '' Soldiers 
of Our Queen ! " 

Hugh's heart leaped within him. The 
quavering boyish whistle came from the 
third wharé on his left, and, in an instant, 
he had reached the hut and was gently 
tapping on the door. Dick might not be 
alone, but that chance had to be risked, 
for time was very precious. 

It's Hugh, Dick," he whispered. 

“ Hugh! Oh, Hugh! ” and in that choking 
cry Hugh could read the measure of his 
young brother’s mental sufferings since he 
had last seen him. 

In a trice he had severed the flax fasten- 
ing of the door, and burst in to find Dick, 
securely tied hand and foot to a post in 
the centre of the wharé. Again Hugh's 
pocket-knife came into play, and Dick, 
freed of his bonds, fell, sobbing and crying, 
into his brother’s arms. 

"Hush, Dick! No crying now! 
whispered Hugh imperatively. “ You've 
got to play the man a little longer yet. 
Follow me. 

And the youngster, making a brave effort, 
pulled himself together and noiselessly 
stole out of the tohar after his brother. 

But evil chance chose that moment for 
the breaking up of the excited council in 
the wharé-runanga. Horoeka, stepping 
out into the marae to fetch his victim to 
the sacrifice, was just in time to see that 
victim disappearing round the corner of 
his prison-house With a yell of rage 
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and surprise he gave chase, his colleagues 
running and shouting at his heels. 

Hugh Jervois, hearing them coming, 
abandoned -hope for one instant. The 
next, he took heart again, for there beside 
him was the hole in the palisade through 
which he had crept into the kainja an 
hour before. In a twinkling he had pushed 
Dick through and followed himself. And 
as they crouched unseen outside, they 
heard the pursuit go wildly rushing past 
inside, heedless of the low gap in the stockads 
which had been the brothers’ salvation. 

“They'll be out upon us in a moment," 
cried Hugh. Run, Diek! Run!” 

And hand in hand they raced down the 
slope and plunged into the cover of the 
bush. Only just in time, however, for 
the next instant the moonlit slop» beneath 
the kainga was alive with Maoris—:n?n, 
women, and children—shouting and rushing 
about in a state of tremendous excitement. 
It was for Dick alone they hunted, not 
knowing he had a companion, and they 
were evidently mystified by the boy's swift 
disappearance. 

Presently the brothers, lying low in a 
dense tangle of ferns and creepers, saw 
a number of the younger men, healed by 

Horoeka, streaming dowa the track leading 
to the lake. But after a little time they 
returned, somewhat sob?red and crestfallen, 
and rejoined the others, who had mean- 
while gone inside the kainga. 

Then, feeling sure that the coast was 
clear, the brothers venturel to steal cau- 
tiously out of earshot of the enemy and 
make their way down through the bush to 
the shores of the lake. There they were 
greeted with the welcome sound of oars, 


- ergo 


and, shooting swiftly towards them through 
the moonlit waters, they saw the surveyors” 
boat, with Fred Elliot and half a dozen 
others in her. 


“ You see they dre trying to carry off 
the thi just in the way I told you they'd 
dp.“ said the head surveyor to Hugh Jervois 
after their denunciatory visit to the kainga 
in the early morning. ''Horoeka, the 
arch-offender, has disappeared into remoter 
wills, and the others lay the blame of it 
all on Horoeka." $ 

Ves,“ responded Hugh, “and even 
then the beggars have the impudence to 
swear, in the teeth of their talk last night 
in their tehar?-runanga. that Horoeka only 
meant to give the palvha boy a good fright 
because he had done a mischief to the 
very fapu-tree in which lives the spirit of 
the tribe's great ancestor.” 

" Well" said the surveyor, “ weve 
managed to give the tribe’s young men and 
elders a good fright to-day, anyhow. My 
word ! but their faces were a picture a3 we 
lovingly dwelt on the pains and penalties 
awaiting them for their share in their 
tohunga s outrage on your brother. Ill 
tell vou what it is, Jervois. Horoeka has to 
keep in hiding for his own sake, and these 
beggars will have their hands so full, with a 
nice little charge like this to meet, that they 
won't care to make trouble for us when we 
come to the survey of the Ngotu block." 

“It's an ill wind that blows nobody 
good," laughed Hugh. But, all the same, 
Dick may be excused for thinking that 
your unobstructed survey has been dearly 
bonght with the most horrid experience he 
i3 likely ever to have in his life." 


BIRDS'-NESTING ON FLAMBOROUGH HEAD. 


HE most celebrated resort on our own 
English coast of the guillemot, 
razorbill, and puffin, for breeding on and 
in, is that magnificent range of cliffs which 
extends from the headland of Flamborough 
to Speeton, & distance of five or six miles, 
having Filey and Scarborough to the north- 
ward. It is, indeed, the only known breed- 
ing-haunt of the puffin along our castern 
coast,together with some of the Farne Islands. 
The height of some of thes» cliffs is over 
400 feet; besides these, there are curious 
outlying stacks of rock, such as the Adam 
and Eve at Flamborough, and the King and 
Queen at Selwick. 

The names Selwick, Thornwick, and Sarn- 
wick, tell of the occupation of the Norsemen 
or Vikings, those hardy freebooters who 
came hither in the spring from the creeks 
or viks of the Norway fiords to raid along 
our eastern coast, returning laden with 
spoils for the winter to their own country. 
Danes’ Dike, a remarkable earth work, was 
used on the land side as an entrenchment by 
the Vikings when they formed a colony here. 
It extends for two miles and a-half, cutting 
off the triangular piece of high ground which 
terminates in Flamborough Head. Some 
suppose that the place is named after 
Flensborg to the south of Jutland. although 
the Reverend Isaac Taylor said that the 
name of Flamborough referred to the rude 
fires of coal or wood that used to flame 
by night on this dangerous headland. In 
Domesday Pook the name is written Flane- 
burg. and “flane” is Norse for arrow or 
sword, to which the head bears a great 
resemblance. ; 


By J. A. OWEN. 
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The fishermen are a fine- looking set of 
men; they s»em all the bigger in contrast 
with the sturdy but small donkeys used by 
them for carrying up their fish or creels of 
crabs—crabbing beginning at Easter and 
ending in July. The herring-fishing begins 
on the first of August, but the catches of 
this fish are not brought in at Flam- 
borough—the rough coast and landing- 
places, the steep ascents, and the want 
of a light railway, all miking it impossible 
to get the herrings away quickly enough. 
So these are taken in to Scarborough; 
mostly cod. skate, ling, haddock, cat-fish, 
and now and again some halibut are brought 
in. The men have a harder life of it about 
here than on any other of our fishing-stations. 

And so the egging season, which begins 
in the middle of May and ends on July 1, 
is greatly counted on by the folks in the 
villages on the top of the cliffs. The house- 
wives say the birds’ eggs make better York. 
shire puddings and dishes of fried eggs than 
those of the domestic poultry. I heard, 
indeed, lately of a professional man in Hull 
who spends his “ week-end ” here during 
this season. and takes back with him 100 
guillemots' and razorbill’ eggs each time 
for kitchen purposes. 

There are five gangs of climbers in all 
who work the cliffs in their respective 
divisions, in each of which, however. the 
men set apart a portion, which is respected as 
a sanctuary for breeding fowl. even during 
the egging season. The fact that the sea- 
fowl are on the increase here shows that little 
narm is done by taking this yearly toll oi 
the rocks. The guillemot only lays one 


large pear-shaped egg, but if this is taken 
another is laid. And what beautiful eggs 
these are! Of & wonderful bluish green, 
with black, reddish chocolate, and white 
markings, and so greatly diversified aa to 
these markings! Boiled hard and eaten in 
slices between bread and butter, with a 
little seasoning, they are most appetising. 
Quantities of them are used in the working 
of patent leather; the albumen is used also 
for clarifying wine. 

A young bird is called a willock. Willocks 
are carried down by their parents from their 
high nesting-places and dropped on the water 
below. A good stew of young birds that 
have been taken with fish in the nets that 
heaved near the surface in the toes of the 
tide, is often prepared, with the aid of a few 
onions and some dried sage, by fishermen 
on our southern coasts. 

Razorbills are said to be decreasing in 
numbers on some parts of our coasts, but 
not here, where they breed in vast numbers 
in the crevices or on ledges of rock that are 
overhung; and especially on the headland 
itself. The egg is smaller and not so pear- 
shaped as that of the guillemot, but it is 
finely marked on its whitish surface with 
reldsh and chocolate- brown. The birds 
are to be seen tossing about in thousands 
on the surface af the water off the Head, 
taking their toll of the surface-swimming 
fishes. The parent birds carry their young, 
holding them by the neck, down to the sea, 
until they are able to flutter down alone. 
You can distinguish a razorbill from a 
guillemot on the water at a distance by ita 
upturned tail. 
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Puffins are plentiful on the grassy slopes, 
where they breed in holes, like rabbits. The 
bill of the puffin is smaller in winter than in 
summer, because some of its horny parts 
are shed in the autumn. Sea-parrot and 
coulterneb the bird is called locally. The 
egg is a dull white, freckled or zoned with 
lilac or pale brown. The young remain for 
some three weeks in their burrows, the old 
birds carrying herring fry and other small 
fish to them, flying as far as fifty miles often 
to get their food. Fierce fighters are tho 
puffins. holding on to each other sometimes 
till both birds get drowned. 

It is a wonderful sight to see an egger at 
work, taking eggs from the ledges on the 
surface of the perpendicular cliffs. Four 
men make a gang - a climber and three top- 
men to lower and haul him up. The ropes, 
of strong stout hemp, are 300 feet in length, 
and they have to be renewed every second 
year. One of our illustrations shows a noted 
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(Photo by Waddington d: Gibson, Burlington. 


Jubilee Corner.—Climber is seen near the 
bottom of picture. 


climber in his working gear, a padded 
helmet on his head to protect it from bits 
of falling rock. Over each shoulder is a 
strong canvas bag, and to the belt of his 
* breeches " is fastened the waist-rope. A 
long stick with a hook fixed in the end 
completes his outfit. 

A hand-rope is fastened to an iron crow- 
bar, and the lowerer," as he is called, sits 
near the edge of the cliff, his feet planted 
in two holes to keep him from slipping ; 
about him a leather saddle is fixed, round 
which the waist-rope is passed and held by 
both hands ; higher up are two other men, 
haulers. Then the climber takes the guide- 
rope in his right hand, and an iron stake 
with a runing pulley at the top. Walking 
backwards, he drives the stake into the 
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edge of the cliff. and places the waist-rope 
over the wheel, to prevent its chafing. The 
lowerer then lets the rope run, and the 
climber descends on the laat of the rock. 
When he sees a ledge with eggs on it, he 
pockets them, and, being again lowered, 
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young birds. Some of the men who come 
from Yorkshire inland towns are no better. 

They go out in boats “ to get a bit of fun,” 
or to learn to shoot if they can, and thousands, 
only slightly wounded, die a lingering death 
on the water. l 
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[Photo by Waddington & Gibson, Burlington. 


Group of Eggers.—The Climber, the Lowerer, and the Rope-haulers. 


he does the same in other parts of the rock, 
gathering as many as he sees, and putting 


them into his great pockets. If he tugs once 


at the waist-rope attached to the lowerer, 
it means that the climber is ready to be 
hauled up. Two tugs mean that he needs 
more hand.rope. Three tugs less hand- 
rope. 
Thirty descents a day are the average 
number made, and each portion of the cliff 
is climbed twice in one week until close 
time seta in. The climber always gets his 
pick of the eggs each time, when they are 
divided, the average daily take of each gang 
being from 300 to 400—a total of about 
150,000 being reached. In the villages, 
for eating. these eggs are usually sold at one 
shilling a dozen—sometimes a little cheaper ; 
but as specimens for collectors, the York- 
shire guillemot's eggs—the finest of all— 
fetch sometimes large prices. 

There are some good-sized colonies of 
kittiwakes on the Beinpton part of the cliffs, 
but their eggs are much smaller and not so 
beautiful, being from grey-white to olive- 
buff, blotched and zoned with ash-grey and 
brown. The voung oí these little gulls are 
called tarrocks. Their wings, unfortunately, 
are in great demand as cheap plumes for 
ladies’ hats, which leads to a great slaughter 
of these pretty creatures. The fowlers who 
make a business of collecting for the milliners, 
in their haste and callous indifference to the 
sufferings of the poor birds, tear off the wings 
of wounded birds and throw the bodies 
down, to perish miserably in view of the 


A local poet writes: 


For God's anke, spare 
He notes each sea- bird falling, 
And in Creation's groans marks its sad share 
Its dying cry—for retribution calling." 


And again he tells how on many a misty 
night, when eye is strained and ear listens 
in vain for some sign in heaven or earth, 
the sailor's heart is stirred by the wailing 
note of wild sea-birds, and 


The Flamborough pilots !' is his cry; 
Beware, beware, the rocks are nigh, 
Turn the ship's bead, and seaward fly! 


“Rlest birds, kind white-winged pilota, hark ! 
Like angels enll they through the dark, 
Like angels save that helpless bark.“ 


There is no fear of the extermination of 
these sea-fowl by the fisher-folk; they 
value them, also, for their food-vielding 
properties, and will always take steps to 
preserve their numbers. It is the ignorant 
landsman who is too often their enemy. 

Besides the species I have dwelt on, there 
are about 224 species of birds that may be 
seen, either as breeding residents, or as 
summer or winter visitors, or occasional 
wanderers, about the district adjacent to 
Flamborough and its headland. This was 
also one of the last haunts of the great 
bustards; numbers of these grand birds 
once fed on the wikd lands in this part of 
Yorkshire. They are said to have been 
exterminated here about the year 1830. 
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IM CAYLEY clambered over the refuse- 

heaps of the mine, rejoicing in a tre- 

mendous appetite which he was soon to 
have the pleasure of „ 

There was also something e 

Little Toro, the kiddy from Cuba Some- 
body's orphan," the Spaniards of the mine 
called him, with a likely hit at the truth— 
little Toro had been to the Lago Frio with 
Jim, to see that he didn't drown of cramp 
or get eaten by one of the mammoth trout, 

and had hinted at dark doings to be wrought 
that very day, at closing time or there. 
abouts. 

Hitherto, Jim had not quite justified 
his presence at the Vega Verde mine, some 
four thousand feet above sea-level in these 
wilds of Asturias. To be sure, he was there 
for his health. But Mr. Summerfield, the 
other engineer in partnership with Alfred 
Cayley, Jim's brother, had, in a thoughtless 
moment, termed Jim “an idle young dog." 
and the phrase had stuck. Jim hadn't 
liked it, and tried to say so. Unfortunately, 
he stammered, and Don Ferdinando (Mr. 
Summerfield) had laughed and gone off, 
saying he couldn't wait. 

Now it was Jim's chance. He felt that 
this was 80, and he rejoiced in the sensation 
as well as in his appetite and the thought 
of the excellent soup, omelette, cutlets, and 
other things which it was Mrs. Jumbo's 
privilege to be serving to the three English- 
men (reckoning Jim in the three) at half- 
past one o'clock precisely. 

Toro had made a great fuss about his 
news. He was drying Jim at the time, 
and Jim was saying that he didn’t suppose 
any other English fellow of fifteen had had 
such a splendid bathe. There were snow- 
peaks in the distance, slowly melting into 
that lake, which well deserved its name of 
é. Cold.” 

“ Don Jimmy,” said young Toro, pausing 
with the towel, “ what do you think?“ 

“Think?” said Jimmy. “ That 
IY—I—I—I'l punch your black head for 
you if you don't finish this j jj job, 
and b—b—b—be quick about it.” 

He wasn't really fierce with the Cuban 
kiddy. The Cuban kiddy himself knew 
that, and grinned as he made for Jim's 
shoulder. 

" Yes, Don Jimmy," he said; “don’t 
you worry about that. But I'm telling you 
a straight secret this time—no figs about it.” 

Toro had picked up some peculiar English 
by association with the Americans who had 
swamped his native land after the great war. 
Still, it was quite understandable English. 

"A s—s—s—straight secret! Then 
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DOMECQ, THE MINER. 
By CHARLES EDWARDES. 


j—j—just out with it, or I'll p—p—p—punch 
your head for that as well," said Jimmy. 
rushing his words. He often achieved 
remarkable victories over his affliction by 
rushing his words. He could do this bes‘ 
with his inferiors, when he hadn't to trouble 
to think what words he ought to use. At 
school he made howling mistakes just 
because of his respectful regard for the 
masters and that sort of thing. They 
didn’t seem to see how he suffered in his 
kindly consideration of them. And it was 
the same with Don Ferdinando. Mr. 
Summerfield was a very great engineering 
swell when he was at home in London. 
Jimmy couldn’t help feeling rather awed by 
him. And so his stammering to Don Fer- 
dinando was something “so utterly utter ” 
(as his brother said) that no fellow could 
listen to it without manifest pain, mirth, 
or impatience. In Don Ferdinando's case, 
it was generally impatience. His time was 
worth pounds a minute or so. 

All right," said Toro. And my 
throat ain't drier than your back now, Don 
Jimmy ; 80 you can put your clothes on and 
listen. They're going to bust the mine this 


afternoon—that’s what they're going to do ; 
and they'd knife me if they knew I was 
letting on.“ 

“What ? " cried Jimmy. 

"Its a fact," said Toro, dropping 


the towel and feeling for a cigarette. 
They're all so mighty well sure they won't 
be let go down to Bavaro for the Saint 
Gavino kick-up to-morrow that they've 
settled to do that. If there ain't no por- 
tering to do, they'll be lef go. That's how 
they look at it. They don't care, not a 
peseta between 'em, how much it costs the 
company to get the machine put right again ; 
not them skunks don't. What they want 
is to have a twelve-hour go at the wine in 
the valley. You won't tell of me, Don 
Jimmy ? " 

“ S—s—snakes ! said Jimmy. 

Then he had started to run from the 
Lago Frio, with his coat on his arm. Dress- 
ing was a quick job in those wilds, where at 
midday in summer one didn’t want much 
clothing. 

No. I won't let on! he had cried back 
over hia shoulder. 

Toro, the Cuban kiddy, sat down on the 
margin of the cold blue lake and finished his 
cigarette reflectively. White folks, especially 
white English-speaking ones, were rather 
unsatisfactory. He liked them, because as a 
rule he could trust them. But Don Jimmy 
needn't have hurried away like that. He, 


Toro, hoped to h2ve had licence to draw his 
pay for fully another hour's enjoyable idle- 
ness, As things were, however, Don Alonso, 
the foreman, would be sure to be down on 
him if he weretwo minutes after Don Jimmy 
among the red-earth heaps and the gal. 
vanised shanties of the calamine mine on its 
perch eight hundred feet sheer above the 
Vega Verde. 


Jim Cayley was a few moments late for 
the soup after all. 

"Is—s—say!" he began, as he bounced 
into the room. 

" Say nothing, my lad!" exclaimed 
Alfredo, looking up from his news 
The mail had just arrived—an ei 
climb, made daily, both ways, by 
gang. 

Mrs. Jumbo, the moustach 
lady who looked after 
soup before Jimmy. 

Eat, my de 
caressing hig 


lad in a blue cotton jacket rose lazily 


L 
amiable yet detested little tricks, to signify 
her admiration of Jim’s fresh complexion 
and general style of beauty. 

* But it’s—it’s—it’s most imp—p—p——” 

Don Ferdinando set down his spoon. He 
alyo let the highly grave letter from London 
which he was reading slip into his soup. 

“I tell you what, Cayley,” he said. if 
you don’t crush this youn brother of yours. 
I will. This is a matter of life or death, and 


I must have a clear head to think it out.“ 


"I was only saying," cried Jim de- 
sperately. But his brother stopped him. 
" Hold your 4ongue, Jim," he said. 


„We've worry enough to go on with just | 


at present. I mean it, my lad. If you ve 
anything important to proclaim, leave it 
to me to give you the tip when to splutter 
atit. I'm sclemn." 

When Don Alfredo said he was '' solemn,” 
it often meant that he was on the edge of a 
most unbrotherly rage. And so Jim con- 
centrated upon his dinner. He made wry 
faces at Mrs. Jumbo and her strokings, and 
even found fault with the soup when she 
asked him sweetly if it were rot excellent. 
All this to relieve his feelings. ) 

The two engineers left Jim to finish his 
dinner by himself. Jim's renewed effort of 
“I say, Alf!” was quenched by the up- 
raised hands of both engineers. 

Outside they were met by Don Alonso. 
the foreman. a very smart and go-ahead 
fellow. indeed, considering that he was a 


Spaniard. 

“They'll strike, señores!” said Don 
Alonso, with a shrug. It can't be helped, 
I'm afraid. It's all Domecq's doing. tke 
scoundrel! Why didn't you dismíss him. 
Don Alfredo, after that affair of Moreno's 
death? There's not a doubt he killed 
Moreno, and he hasn't a spark of gratitude 
or goodness in his nature." 

" He's a capable hand," said Alfred 
Cayley. 

“ Too much so, by half." said Don Fer- 
dinando. If he were off the mine, Elgos, 
we should run smoothly, eh ? " 

„I'll answer for that, señor,” replied the 
foreman. As it is, he plays his cards 
against mine. His influence is extra- 
ordinary. There'll not be a man here to- 
morrow; Saint Gavino will have all their 
tıme and money.“ l 

“ You don't expect any active mischief, 
I hope ? " suggested Don Ferdinando. 

The foreman thought not. He had heard 
no word of any. 

" Very well, then. I'll settle 
straight off," said Don Ferdinando. 

He returned to the house and pocketed 
his revolver. They had to be prepared roz 
all manner of emergencies in these wilds 0! 
Asturias, especially on the eves and morrow? 
of Saints' days. But it didn't at all follow 
that because Don Ferdinando pocketed his 
shooter, he was likely to be called upon 2 
use it. 

The three were separating after this wl 


Domecq 


jen à 
from 
behind a heap of calamine just to the re 


of them, and sw: the machi 
LJ the ed: € «1 


Disciplino at the mine had to be of the 

strictest. Any laxity, and the laziest man 
was bound to start an epidemic of laziness. 
. Don Ferdinand» set off for the Vega, 
eight hundred feet sheer below the mine. 
It was a ticklish zigzag. just to the left of the 
transporting machinery, with twenty places 
in which a slip would mean death. 

Domecq was working down below, lading 
the stuff into bullock-carts 

Alfred Cayley disappeared into one of 
the upper galleries, to see how they were 
panning out. 

The snow mountains and the afternoon 
sun looked down upon a very pleasing 
scene of industry —blue-jacketed workers and 
heaps of ore; and upon Jim Cayley also, 
wlio had enjoyed his dinner so elaborately 
that he didn't think so much as before 
about his rejected information. 

But now again the Cuban kiddy drifted 
towards him. making for the zigzag. 

Jim hailed him. 

“Can't stop, Don Jimmy!” said Toro. 
But when he was some yards down. he 
beckoned to Jim, who quickly joined him. 

They conferred oa the edge of a ghastly 
precipice. 

“I'm off down to tell Domecq that it’s 
going to be done at two-thirty prompt," 
said Toro. 

What's going to be d—done ? ” asked 
Jimmy. 

" What I told you about. They've cut 
the phone down to the ‘llano’ as a start. 
But that's nothing. You just go and squat 
by the engine and see what happens. Guess 
they'll not mind you." 

To tell the truth, Jim was a trifle dazed. 
He didn’t grapple the ins and outs of a con- 
spiracy of Spanish miners just for the sake 
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of a holiday. And as Toro couldn't wait 
(it was close on half-past two). Jim thors?! 
he might as well act on his advice. He uisi 
to see the big buckets of ore su ineme < 
into space from the mine level and mas. 
their fearful journey at a thnlling ancs. 
down, down until, as mere specke Uv 
reached the transport and washing er: 
ment of the mine in the Vega. Twv civ 
buckets came up as two full one vc! 
down, travelling with a certain sui. 
along the double rop« of woven wire. 

Jim sat down at a distanve. H- 
cargo get right off—no more. 

Then he noticed that the men 
at the engine were confabulatinz. he ms 
a gleam of instruments Ab be saw 
another full bucket hitched ca acd 2c! 
down at the run. And then be saw :-- 
men furtively at work at net 

Suddenly the cable snanped. e t. 
yards high ! 

Jim saw this—and sext 
Looking instantly towards the Veca be uw 
the return bucket. hundreds of Ret ac. Te 
the level, toss a somer«auit z> t was seed 
of its tension and—thr wae beie .— 
pitch a man head - joren wt mic tbe ar. | 

He cried out at the sicht. acd w $i de 
rascals who had done their rater EH Io a 
comparatively innoœ nt porpeee- 

But when he and a dozen “iets bei make 
the desperate descent of ue ru-xL F 
found that the dead maa was i» 
Even the miners had no eve Ke 127 arz- 
troubler, and, in trying to zr Ime Fer- 
dinando, the sicht of shae. = >u 
the track. had warned hir. o: 3amger. D? merg 
had done the mine the bes = wes tur. 

Toro's own warning was of osme ni 
too late. 
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TALKS IN THE TEMPLE WITH A BRARRISTERATIAU 


* 


HW you ever seen the goldfish in the 

Temple fountain ? Some of you have, 
I daresay, and although you might not think 
that one could draw much inspiration from 
a goldfish, they have given me an idea for 
the subject of one of our talks. Fishing is 
not a topic to be dismissed in a few words, 
and in dealing with it we must try to be as 
accurate as possible and distinguish between 
sea-fishing and fishing in public rivers, 
angling, which is fishing with a rod and line, 
and fishing generally, which is defined as 
the art or practice of catching fish, the 
point being that they are caught, however 
unsportsmanlike the way in which they 
are taken. The fishery lawa are numerous 
and complicated. Scotland differs from 
England and Ireland in their common law. 
which is the same, and in statutory law, 
which is the law created by Act of Parlia- 
ment; in local rules and ulations the 
three countries differ in detail. In prefer- 

ence to simply heading this article Fishizz. 

I prefer to describe it as a chat on i 


THe Fisnery Law. 
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by the right to the soil. Lastly, there is distinct from a common of fishery,” the pleases may let part of his fishery, reserving 
the free fishery. which is a right of fishing latter being the right of fishing in waters the rest to himself. Where a person clairxxs 
i more other which belong to the lord of the manor and a several fishery in the sea or a naviga 


concurrently with one OF ; 
being on the same footing as other commons. river, and finds his rights invaded. he may 
ion of trespass against the 
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persons. 
I have explained above the meaning of A person who has a general fishery may bring an act 
which is quite let the rod-and-line fishing only, 


and if he individual trespassing. 


the term common fishery," 


p wot 


By H. F. HoBDEN, 


Author of “ Hot-air Engines," etc. ete. 


to the eyes, and the uncertainty from base-line. The uprights should be glued 
as to what may be the next to the base, and are also securely fixed to 
combination of colour gives an it by the knees C, C, which are screwed on, 
interest to it quite its own, making them very firm; they are further 


and as am attraction at bazaars stiffened by blocks of wood, D, D, 35 in. wide, 
placed in between and screwed through 


and garden-parties, or any other 
gathering, it will prove a great from the outside; but before fixing these 
success. in place you will have to make the s 

It is seen to the best ad- and driving-pulley, 4, B (fig. 4). 
vantage in daylight, but if well i 
lighted at night the effect is * | 
good. The light should be ° 
thrown on the disc by reflectors 
so arranged as to leave a clear 
view. 

I have found one built to 
the dimensions given in these 
instructions very satisfactory. 
and would advise you to keep 
to them, though the disc could, 


of course, be made to any required size ; but, 
in case of a much larger one being made, 
bear in mind to have the various parts pro- 
LTHOUGH €X- portionately strong. 
ple in construc- The first thing required is à wooden stand 
tion, the wonderful and (fig. 1). This must be carefully put together 
continuous change of colour and be both firm and' strong. with no shake 
produced by this little machine is simply at the joins ; ordinary white deal will be 
marvellous to those who are not in the good enough for it, however, if stained and 
secret of its mechanism, and rivets the varnished, as it is not noticed when in use, 
attention of everyone who sees it in action. and will do as well as more expensive wood. 
The effects are produced automatically The base is composed of two pieces o 
without touching the machine, brilliant deal, 1 in. thick, formed as in fig. 2 at C, and 
contrasts of colour, constantly changing. half scarfed and acrewed together at B. The 
and seldom if ever twice alike, take place, wood should be 5 in. wide, and the ends 
at one moment bright green with a red cut to a curved form as à finish. The front 
centre mixed with rings of purple is shown, portion is 10 in. long, and cross-piece 12 in., Get a piece of gin. steel rod 8 in. long, 
while at the next second or 30 it will possibly and in this drill two holes, 4, A» for screws then turn à pulley from à piece o 
have changed to a pure white ground with to fasten it dbwn by, as it must be firmly wood, make it 3 in. in diameter and have 
a deep V-shaped groove turned on the edge 


a pale mauve edging and bright yellow fixed when at work. 
required, 14 in. wide to take a driving core. 


centre, changing again to a brilliant blue Two uprights are 
with red and yellow rings. and so on. by i in. thick, and 14 in. long over all. Then drill a central z. in. hole in a brass 
Cut a tenon at A (fig. 3) to fit the mortices plate and screw it to the pulley, as at 6 


The uncertainty of the result of the 
changes gives an interest which enables one shown on base-plan, and drill a 3-in. hole with three screws, and file a s'ot or keyway; 
to watch them without any sense of fatigue through at B. the centre of which is 123 in. also file a flat on the shaft about 1} in. from 
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one end, and fasten the pulley firmly to the 
shaft by the key D. 

Now make a couple of bearings for the 
shaít to run in (fig. 5). 

A is simply a piece of g. in. brass tube Ẹ in. 
long soldered to a brass ring, B. l in. in 


diameter, drilled with a central hole to take 
it, and also with two screw-holes by which 
they are fastened to the wood uprights, 
as at C, keeping the flanges inside. 


To prevent any end-long movement two 
pieces of brass tube are slipped over the 
shaít, as at E, E (fig. 4) ; these work between 
the flanges of bearings, and keep the pulle 
in one position, as at side view (fig. 6), whic 
also shows the stand ready for use. 

We now come to the principal part of 
the machine, which is the colour disc. This is 
mounted on the end of the shaft, 4, by means 
of another piece of 3-in. brass tube 2} in 


long, A (fig. 7), which is fitted with a set screw, 
B. by which it is firmly fixed to the shaft 
when required. At the other end of this tube 
a steel rod, c, 3} in. long by 7; in. diameter, 
is soldered in, the outer end, D, is screwed 
and provided with a nut, F, and a light steel 
wire spring, G. 

Then cut out the e piece 
of sheet zinc or stout tin. L; make it 5 in. 
across, drill a small hole at each corner, 
and a central hole large enough to slip on to 
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the brass tube, to which it must be soldered, 
as at K. 

This serves to carry the body of the 
dise, which is fastened to it by fine wire 
placed through the holes m. 


i3. 


I 


This completes the metal work of the 
machine, and we can now make the disc 
itself. 

For this, purchase some sheets of firm hard 
cardboard, and cut out two discs 22 in. in 
diameter, A (fig. 8); havesome hot glue ready, 
and quickly spread some over each and place 
them together, and set to dry between boards 
under a heavy weight, and you will find this 
very firm, and hard as à board, when dry. 


Fig 3. 


Glue some more of the cardboard together 
and cut out fourteen small washers, B, } in. 
in dia meter, each having a in- in. hole punched 
at the centre. 

Also from the double thickness of card- 
beard cut out thirteen pieces of the shape 
shown at A, B, C (fig. 9). Have five of the 
largest, 4, 21 in. long, four of the second 


size, B, 12 in. long, and four of c, only 
8 in. Punch a jin. hole in the centre of 
each and also one .at the centre of disc A 
(fig. S). 


Next procure some sheets of thin coloured 
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paper, the most brilliant you can get; 
suitable paper can be obtained at any 
bookbinder's supply stores. You will require 
white, black, emerald green, crimson, bright 


a. 


a 
NW 7 FU 


This paper is very cheap, 
and you will only require a sheet or two of 
each. 

Use paste for sticking it on with, or starch 
made up with boiling water is very good 


yellow, and blue. 


for the purpose and clean to work with. 
Take care to do this neatly, laying the paper 
smooth without any creases and free from 
any paste on the coloured surface. 


ne 9. 


Paste the back of the 
the surface of the card, and when in position 
allow to dry thoroughly under pressure, 


per as well as 
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and then trim round the edges with a keen, 
sharp penknife. 

The disc is to be entirely covered with 
emerald green. Then take the five largest- 
size pieces and cover one with black, one 
white, one red, the next yellow, and the last 
blue; then cover the remaining pieces in 
red, yellow, blue, and white, not using the 
black or green again. 

When these are quite dry and have been 
trimmed to shape, take the nut and 
spring off the steel rod, c (fig. 7), and place 
the green disc on, securing it tightly to the 
plate by eight twists of fine copper wire, the 
twist being made at the back, as at c (fig. 8). 

Then place a small washer on the rod 
and then a small fly-piece; then another 
washer and next a larger fly-piece; and so 
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on, placing a washer between each until 
you have the entire set on the rod, mixing 
the colours well and finishing up with the 
black-covered one and a washer on top; 
then replace the spring and screw on the nut. 

With this nut you can regulate the 
amount of friction for the machine to work 
properly. It must not be tco slack nor yet 
too tight, and the exact adjustment can be 
quickly ascertained on running it for the 
first time, and will rot require any further 
attention afterwards. You can now con- 


nect it up to the hot-air cngine by a thin 
driving-belt ; one made of sott cord, such as 
stout macramé string, is sufficiently strong 
and works well, and you can use a long 
length of this, if you stretch it well first, 
should you wish to have the engine away 


out of sight, leaving the revolving disc as 
the sole attraction. 

The speed to run it at will be easily found 
when running the engine. No very great 
velocity is required, as there would bea general 
mingling -f all the colours with too high a 
speed, resulting in a plain white disc; but 
at & moderate rate the constant change 
and production of colour is most beautiful. 

The disc may be worked by hand, if desired, 
by means of a small driving-wheel in place 
of the hot-air engine; but as the person 
working the wheel would not have a chance 
of secing the effect produced, the exercise, 
although doubtless very good for your 
health, might become monotonous in time, 
and I think you would prefer to have tho 
hot-air motor and machine complete. 
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y O the cottage I had taken at a 
well-known resort on the Firth 
of Clyde was attached a small 
green, which had at one time 
formed a kitehen-garden ; but 
this little plot was now over- 
grown with long luxuriant 
grass, among which might be distinguished 
about half & dozen cabbage-stalks, sole 
memorials of former horticultural efforts. 

As the grass needed cutting, I consulted 
the landlady’s husband as to the man to do 
the job, and was told that ‘auld Awnra 
MacCauslan might be able to do it." 

" How much ought I to pay him?” I 
asked. 

* Oh, gie him a sixpence.” 

When Awnra called, he turned out to be 
& big, but rather dissipated-looking indi- 
vidual, with several of the characteristics of 
the able-bodied London suburban loafer. 


AN IMPORTANT CONTRACT. 


By Moyr SMITE. 
(With Illustrations by the AUTHOR.) 


Casting a discriminating eye over the little 
green, he said in & somewhat combative 
manner : 

“ Ah widnae undertack the cone-track 
to cut it for less than hauf a croon." 

I was quite well aware that this was an 
extravagant price, merely thrown out as 
a suggestion, to be reduced, after a struggle, 
to less than half. But partly to disappoint 
Awnra of the anticipated argy-bargying, 
and partly, perhaps, boan I was in an 
affluent mood, I said : 

Very well, I'll pay you half a crown if 
you make a good job of it.” 

“ Ah'll undertack to feenish the cone-track 
to your entire satesfaction. Ah'll come the 
morn's fore-noon.”’ 

I may remark that each time Awnra 
mentioned the word *''cone-track " it was 
with a swelling dignity which might have 
been considered lacking in modesty i adopted 
by the contractor for the work of damming 
the Nile. 


Next forenoon I was aware of Awnra’s © 


presence in the green before I saw him. He 
was talking over the fence to my neighbour, 
Mr. Reid, the proprietor of the cottagc next 
to mine on the right. Awnra was saying 
majestically : 

" Ah've a cone-track to cut this grass. 
Dae ye think Ah'll be able to dae it in twa 
'oor3 ? 39 

“Twa 'oors!" said Mr. Reid. Man, 
ye micht cut it and eat it in that time." 

On my appearing on the scene, Awnra 


began slashing away with his scytho in the 
neighbourhood of the patch containing the 
desolate cabbage-stalks. As he seemed to be 
taking great care not to injure them, I said, 
" Why don't you cut the cabbage-stocks 
along with the grass? I don't want them 
preserved." 

" Ma cone-track," said Awnra severely, 
“wis tae cut the grass. Ah’ll undertack 
they stocks after, as a timc job.” 

This was taking up an unassailable posi- 
tion, so I could only say meekly, '' Very 
well, leave them." $ 

After Awnra had worked in a leisurcly- 
busy way for about twenty minutes or so, he 
stopped, wiped his brow—it was rather a hot 
day—and remarked that he would like some 
rcífreshment. “ Would I advance him six- 
pence to be deducted from the amount of the 
cone-track ? " 

I complied. 

After warning me affectionately not to 
expose myself with uncovered head to the 
fierce rays of the sun, Awnra went off. 

While he was away I thought I should 
like to try and tackle the cabbage-stalks 
which stood outside the pale of the cone- 
track. In about a couple of minutes, by 
means of an ordinary table-knife, all these 
defiant cabbage-stalks had, in the language 
of chivalry, bitten the dust. UE 

After an interval of an hour or so Awnra 
returned. From the joyous jauntiness of 
his carriage, united to the beaming benevo- 
]:nce of his countenance, it was easy to seo 


that he had expended the sixpence entirely 
on liquid refreshment, and with judicious 
care to get the strongest effect for the 
smallest amount of money. Unless, indeed, 
he had gone beyond the sixpence, and had 
induced the person who supplied the refresh- 
ments to trust him to the extent of another 
sixpence, on the security of his important 
cone-track. 

He slashed recklessly with the scythe, and 
there were now bountiful heaps of luxuriant 
grass lying all over the green. 

" What are you going to do with the 
grass ? " I asked. 


“Tve selled it tae Gunn the coo-fecder, 
and he's comin' roon for' t." 
* Mr. Gunn made his appearance almost 


immediately. He brought with him his 
three visitors from Glasgow, as well as his 
satellites, the boys who accompanied his 
cart to distribute the milk in the morning. 
The boys of the surrounding houses who 
were acquainted with these  milk-boys 
seemed to regard their presence in my green 
as an informal invitation to join the garden- 
party. So that the little plot was rather 
insonveniently crowded. 

To put themselves somewhat out of the 
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way of Awnra and his scythe, and of Mr. 
Gunn and his milk-boys with their rakes, 
Mr. G.'s three Glasgow visitors perched them- 
selves on the low paling dividing my garden 
from the next, which sloped downward on 
the left. As these three young gentlemen 
were talking and gesticulating, the fence on 
which they sat, being rather dec y»d at th 
ground-line, suddenly preciyitated itself and 
the Glasgow young gentlemen into the next 
garden. 

Though they rolled backward downhill, no 
damage was done, except to the for- o, and 
this was set up and secured in posi&c.. with 
various bits of string, by the Glasgow visitors, 
who pronounced it firmer then ever. 

Just after this, A «nri, drawing .. deep 
breath, and casting an approving look on 
his handiwork, said mc lestly that he had 
made a very good job; thus intimating 
indirectly that his share of the contract was 
finished. 

But the grass is not cut at the sides, or 
at the corners," said I; the contract is 
nothing like finished." 

Awnra seemed to imagine, and indeed 
hinted broadly, that this was a mere excuse 
on my part to evad^ paying the remaining 
sum due on the contract. ‘‘ For,” said he, 
** Ah cannae get the scythe into the corners 
or the sides." 

" I don't insist on your doing it with the 
Scythe ; use a sickle, a pair of shears, a knife 
and fork—anything that will make a clean, 
neat job." 

But the scythe and the scythe only was 
Awnra’s weapon; with this instrument hə 
made a few more futile slashes, then, cocking 
his head to the side, he professed to perceive 
that he had annihilated all the upstanding 
grass. 

This was such a glaring misrepresenta- 
tion that I laughed it to scorn. 

On this Awnra waxed wroth, flourished 
the scythe savagely, and advancing said he 
would cut off my head. 
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Don't take that trouble," I said. “It’s 
not in the cone-track, you know.” l 

Awnra’s logical mind saw the force of this 
objection at once, and he was good enough 
to leav. my head where it was. 

He made some further efforts to complete 
the cone-track to my satisfaction, but, as 
all these were rude attempts to make tha 
scythe do thc work of other implements, I 
called a halt and paid him the additional 
two shillings, thus completing my side of 
the contract. 

Awnra regained his cheerfulness at once, 
and took himself off with joyful alacrity, as 
if sniffing more refreshments from afar. Mr. 
Gunn and his boys removed the grass, the 


Glasgow visitors and the neighbouring boys 
removed themselves, and I was left alone 
with the raggedy-jaggedy green. 

I have learned since that the neighbouring 
cowkeepers are quite willing to cut and 
remove the grass without charge; the 
possession of the fodder being regarded 
as sufficient remuneration for the trouble. 
Between the cone-track price and what he 
got for the grass Awnra was pretty well paid 
or what was only about an hour's work. But 
Awnra, apart from his work, was, as a rather 
rare character-study, well worth all he got. 
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STAMP-COLLECTOR. 


By FRED. J. MELVILLE, President of the Junior Philatelic Society, 


Y THEN beginning to collect stamps, the 

least important matter is the album. 
Tf you've got half a sovereign to spend, and 
you think of going in for stamp-collecting, 
buy an inexpensive catalogue, a packet of say 
500 different stamps, a small packet of little 
gummed hinges, and a cheap handy exercise- 
book, one ruled in small squares for pre- 
ference. 

Ever so many beginners in stamp-collect- 
ing have made the mistake of thinking the 
album to be all-important. But in this 
hobby “the stamp’s the thing," and all 
else should be subsidiary to it. Albums arc 
the most disappointing acquisitions in the 
world. They tell you all too plainly what 
you haven't got, and to the humble beginner 
it seems as though they would hide away the 
gery few. things you do possess in a vast 
expanse of blank spaces. Albums are useful 
enough later on, but get your collection 
started before you try to estimate the accom- 
modation it will require. 

Now, as samples of what may be done at 
the start, take the following : 


OUTFIT A, 


& d. 
Catalogue (Kings) 1 3 
250 Variety Packet 2 0 
1,000 Hinges . 6 
Plain Book 3 
4 0 
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OUTFIT B. 
Catalogue (Bright) 2 6 
500 Variety Packet 4 0 
1.000Hinges. . . . 6 
Book ruled in Small Squares 6 
7 6 

OUTFIT C. 
Catalogue (Gibbons) (2 parts) 5 0 
1,000 Variety Packet . 15 0 
1,000 Hinges . . . . 6 
Book ruled in Small Squares 6 
21 0 


With regard to the three varieties of 
catalogues (in all of which the stamps aro 
priced for trade purposes) no personal 
opinion would be proper here, but the 
beginner should see for himself the three 
before choosing which one he thinks most 
likely to meet his needs. The illustrations 
are of the utmost importance in a catalogue, 
if it is to be a useful guide, so let your deci- 
sion be ruled by the illustrations if it be not 
overruled by your pocket. 

The variety packet will form the nucleus 
of your collection. It will contain chiefly 
the common stamps. But never despis> 
the common stamps. You must have them, 
and it stands to reason they must come first. 
and, to our mind, they comprise many of th> 


most interesting stamps ever issued. Any 
one who can afford to buy a larger packet 
of varieties would be well advised to do so, 
as, of course, it means a better start. The 
prece vary according to the dealer's demands, 

ut the following are fair average prices: 
1,500 varieties, II. 158.; 2,000 34.; 3,000 
N. 105. ; 4,000 144. 

Having got your variety packet, and 
having gathered together any specimens you 
have 1 able to procure from friends or 
on old business papers which the pater may 
have turned over to you, sort them out into 
countries, and put the stamps of each country 
into an envelope by themselves (except in 
cases where you have very few and can put 
them into more convenient groups). Then 
take each country separatelv, carefully 
noting the order of the stamps in the cata- 
logue, which is as near the chronological 
order as it can conveniently be, and mount 
them in the order of their issue—that is, 
generally speaking, in the order of the cata- 
ogue. Arrange them on the page as neatly 
as you can before you actually fix them in, 
as the neat appearance of your stamps in the 
book is the best encouragement to you to 
persevere in your collection. Don't be in 
too great a hurry to get your whole accumula- 
tion mounted. Be patient. Doonecountry 
at a time. Don’t turn to the second page 
till you are perfectly satisfied with the first. 
Your patience will reward itself. 
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Next time this column will contain some 


directions as to mounting. 
SoME NEW ISSUES. 


The preceding remarks are purely ele- 
mentary, but perhaps there are many who 
have been collecting stamps for some time 
who can take to heart the warning with 
regard to albums. Nevertheless, while this 
column is continued in the B. O. P.“ 1 shall 
give a few notes of new issues, and anything 
else of special interest to older collectors. 

Levant.—The stamps of our own country 
used to be overprinted (technically, sur- 
charged) with a new value expressed in paras 
and piastres for use in the British post- 
offices (held by treaty between Great Britain 
and Turkey) in the Levant. Lately a change 
has been made in these stamps, which are 
now simply overprinted with the word 
* Levant," the value being left as already 
expressed on our stamps in the English 
currency. One exception has been made 


in the case of the 5s. stamp, which is over- 


printed '' 24 piastres."' 

Current British stamps overprinted for use 
in the Levant: 

Surcharged “ Levant": Id., Id., I Id., 
2d., 24d., 3d., 4d., 5d., 6d., 15. 

Surcharged “‘ 24 piastres " : 5s. 

JAPAN has issued a new 3-sen stamp 
(3 sen=about jd.) to commemorate the 
taking over by the Imperial Japanese Post 
of the postal service of Corea. The design 
combines the chrysanthemum as the emblem 
of Japan with the plum-blossom of Corea, 
and two carrier pigeons represent the postal 
service. 

3 sen, rose red. 

Horano has lately added a high-value 
stamp—namely, 10 gulden (= 16«. 8d.)—to 
its current series, the. highest denomination 
in which has u. til now been the 5-gulden 
(= 8e. 4d. ). 

10 gulden, orange. 


AN INTERVIEW. 


le 

I AM waiting, sadly waiting, 
For the Doctor to appear. 

In his private study seated — 

By appointment I am here; 

Yet I feel a deep misgiving 
That ro pleasure I shall gain ; 
And it may be—yes, it must be— 

That the interview will pain. 


II. 
There were Jones, and Smart, and Wilson, 
Who were with me in the lark: 
But the Doctor doesn't know ít, 
And go I shall keep it dark. 
You'd all do just the same, you know; 
No one a sneak wouid be. 
Til rather take a double dose: 
They'd do as much for me. 


IH. 
I am wishing, strongly wishing, 
That something would occur 
To take the Doctor out awhile 
And my punishment defer. : 
Ah, I'll have to grin and bear it — 
Oh, for cymbals and for drums! 
To so sound abroad my courage and 
Now then, buck up, he comes! 


IV. 

It is over, quickly over, 

And without a jot of pain: 
*Twas nothing but a reprimand, 

Too kind to be in vain. 
I deolared I'd not forget it, 

And to what I said I'll stick. 
Now, one more word to finish up— 

The Doctor is a brick! 

HERBERT J. BRANDON. 
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Notice To Contrripetors.—All manuscripts intended 
for the Boy's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 4 Bouverie Street, E. C., and must have the 
name and address of the sender clearly written (hereon, 
and ín anp accompanying letter THE ‘TITLE OF THE MS. 
must be given. — Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in anu way 
responsi! le for length of detention or accid: mal loss, 
though ecery care is taken, The number of MSS. sent to 
the Uffice is so great thal a considera! le (ime must neces- 
sarily elupse before their turn for consideration arrives. 

Payment for accepted man uscripts is mace on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
convays the copyright of manusc: ipta to the Religious 
Tract Society, with liber ty for them, at their discretion, 
to publish such works separately. Republication by 
authors on their own account must alwaya be the 
subject of special arrang esnent before submilting their 
MSS.; and whenever any special ovlue ts pul upan a 
MS. by the author this fact must be clearly stated when 
sending in, or it cannot afterwards be recognised. 


To CORRESPONDENTS.—Replies lo correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to thig rule there can be wo erop- 
tion—the sending of stamped and address dad envelopes 
no withstandin;. 

Repltes on all questions of any general interest are given 
in these columna ín due course, 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor, 3.0. P., 
4 Bouverie Street, E. C. Letters seni (o private 
addresses of members of the staff are not answe: ed. 


R. DoYLE.—The varnish for balloons is simply boiled 
linseed-oil, which you ean buy ready-made at any 
colour-shop. 

A LOVER OF THE B. O. P.“ — They are distant signals in 
which the triangle with the apex upwards means 
1, the ball 2, the triangle with the apex downwards 3, 
and the square 4. Thus the two balls over the square, 
234, signifies * What ship is that ?" that is to say, 
“Show your distinguisehing signal.” 


R. Levi.—There is no way of staining a ball except on 
the surface, and the colour is sure to wear off in use; 
but the longer the ball is soaked in the stain the 
deeper it penetrates and the longer it lasts, 


T. E. HANNAH.—The ooins are all current and ure worth 
& halfpenny each. 


H. A. Mason.—1. Your friends would have to support 
you for some years, but consult some clergyman of 
your acquaintance. 2. The verses are above the 
average, but too reminiscent of some you have read. 
For instance, “ The cattle slowly wend their home- 
ward way” evidently owes much to Gray's “ Elegy.” 


AMBITION.—We should not change without very care- 
ful consideration, but you might get “The Sea,” 
ce one shilling, published at the “Shipping 
azette " Office, Gracechurch Street, and make your. 
self acquainted with the prospects and other things. 


WiLMONT.—The articles on the“ Harmonigraph ” were 
in our sixteenth volume, The illustratious in them 
were drawn to scale from the actual instrument, 
which was built as described, and it would be safer 
for you to refer and follow the instructions exactly if 
you do not wish to be disappointed in the results. 


J. P. 8.—The banks will send you the information if 
you write to the secretary or manager; at least 
those will who have offices in London. 


CoNsrANT RRADER.—In some of the lines the bands- 
men are stewards, and vou might get a situation as 
steward on account of your musical proficiency, but 
the chance is remote. i 


G. E. CHASEMORE.— We bad a plate of football colours 
a long time ago, but it i» out of print. 


S. CLARK.—You would probably get the animated- 
picture books at Hamley's Noah's Ark, corner of 
Great Turnstile, Holborn, w.c. 


J. MORLEY.—You might obtain information by apply- 
ing to the Crown Agents fur the Colonies, Whiteball 
Gardens, S.W. : 


TENNIS.—There is no odical, but there is a Lawn 
Tenuis Annual," published at “The Field" Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, which might 
interest your Japanese friend. 


Y. Z. (Edinburgh).— 1. Sticklebacks feed on worms, 
larvee, small crustaceans, and, in short, almost every 
living thing in a small way. 2. The plant is 
Vallisneria spiralis. 3. It is done by the committee 
of selection from personal observation. 


AMATEUR, S, A.—1, Use the wood of which the local 
masts are made. 2. Not more than a dozen, but 
really depends on lccal circumstances. You probably 
have much more open ground around in Australia 
than in thia country. 3. There is no need to roll the 
run. 4, Plein middl]ngs made up into a paste with 
water. 


E. D. RowrLAND.—We know of no such firm, but it 
would be well for you to study for the subject at one 
of the municipal art schools of which you will find a 
list in the Art Direotory if they are not advertised in . 
your neighbourhood. 


PoRTBH0&.—The statement is correct, as you can verify 
for yourself if you try to buy the coins any 
dealer. For dealers sce the directory, or try the 
advertisements in Exchange and Mart.” 


A Four Yrars’ READFR.—Inquire by letter of the 
Emigrante’ Information Office, Broadway, West- 
miuster. It isa Government office. New Brunswick 
is iu Canada, not in U S.A. 


A. T. W.—Any bookseller can get P ir & guide to the 
Civil Service, Write for list to Hugh Rees, Limited, 
Pall Mall, opposite the Haymarket. 


A. PUGH.—You ask us for something practically 
impossible. No battery will give a light for so long 
a time without “running down.” You will find 
instructions for making a dry battery in our weekly 
issue for September 4, 1897.—We know notbing of 
the * Institute" you mention. 


Eric ToMBE.—There are such a number of them it is 
hardly possible to state the “ best.” Lancaster's have 
a well-deserved reputation. You can get a list from 
J. Lancaster & Son, Colmore Row, Birmingham. We 
do not know if they have an agent in Dublin. 


CONSTANT READER (E. O.).—You would have to do it 
n of a dynamo and a gas or petrol ine. 
ou had better get a little book called “A Guide to 
Electric Lighting,” by Mr. S. R. Bot tone. There is 
also another by the same author entitled “The 
Dynamo, How Made and How Used.” Either will 
give you full iuformation. 
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THE STORY OF SIR ROLAND PREEDEROY, KNIGHT: 
A TALE OF THE LAST PLANTAGENETS. 


By FRANK Curzon BRITTEN, M.A. 


CHAPTER XI.—A FEARLESS SERMON PREACHED IN TWYFORD CHURCH. 


HE next month was for me a most 
blisstul vacation, wherein I reverted 
again to all those pastimes which had been 
so dear ere my leaving for France, save that 
for some few days I was annoyed to note 
my unfitness from lack of practice. 
With the bow I could at first scarce have 


hit a house-door at threescore paces; my 
wrist had, to all seeming, lost the knack of 
throwing the fishing-line ; while within Lord 
Thorndyke's tennis-court I was defeated by 
such wranglers as I might well-nigh have 
played blindfold in my Oxford time. 

My old skill in these sports, however, 


returned to me by-and-by, and I would I 
might say the same of my Latin reading. 
On divers rainy days I stumbled troc 
some of mine old scrolls in that tongue, 
and even spent many hours seeking to 
indite some verses to my gentle maid. But 
this L-was at length compelled to forego, 
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although I pored long for inspiration over 
certain lines of Maro's :Encis," to wit: 
* Talis erat Dido, talem se laeta fercbat 
vr medios," 
and 
* Gradiensque deas supereminet omnis." 


Meanwhile. at times, I would reflect upon 
Sir Roderic's charge, and bethink me that 
in such time of peace my chance of the 
knight-stroke were but faint while I bided 
in England; and, sooth, I was already 
purposing some new service in a foreign 
country when news was given us of strange 
doings in London. Certain matters befell 
within the next five months which I must 
relate in their sequence, though it should be 
borne in mind that between these happen- 
ings my quiet country life remained to all 
purposes unchanged. 

One fair Sabbath morn toward the end of 
June I went with Sir Antony to the village 
church to hear a discourse from some young 
and clerkly priest, a guest of the Prior of 
St. Swithun, and but late arrived from 
London. Picture, mv sons, with what sur- 
prise I stared through the hangings of our 
transept when within the pulpit rose mine 
old college mate Snell. Pale and thin from 
study and long fasting, he had witha! the 
look of a fearless man of God as he gave 
forth the text wherefrom he would preach. 

“Thus it is written in the psalms of 
David: ‘ Yea, all kings shall bow down 
before Him.“ 

Gently, then, as a good dominie teacheth 
his scholars, he told us of the great ruler of 
Israel, how that in his hour of triumph and 
victory he praised not himself, but ever 
yielded his tribute to the God of Battles, 
and how in dark adversity this king, counted 
mighty among men, did ever count himself 
as the dust in seeking clemence and grace 
from the Eternal Overlord. And while he 
spake I marvelled that with all his vast 
learning of Oxford and Padua he could yet 
bend his talk to the understanding of the 
simple village folk who sat agape before 
him. 

Then on a sudden his eyes flamed fire, 
and his voice rang to the minstrels’ gallery : 

** * All kings shall bow down before Him.’ 
And what of such kings as are not so minded ? 
Reflect, good people, within this score of 
years how many puppet kings of earth have 
worn the English crown but an hour or 
twain in God’s eternal sight. 

Henry of Lancaster, weak and erring, 
found not favour with the Lord ; therefore 
were the powers of darkness and witchcraft 
permitted to prevail against him in his 
realm of France; therefore, also, did God 
stir up the hearts of bold and bloody men 
of the King’s kindred, and so hurled him 
from his throne; and Edward of York 
reigned in his stead. Licentious and pro- 
fligate, he fell in the ripeness of his age, 
and God in His own time will destroy his 
seed after him from the face of this Jand. 
What think ye? Within this five days 
have ye had a king, a son of Edward, a boy 
as yet uncrowned. His reign is over ere it 
yet began, and a new ruler hath been pro- 
claimed, and Richard the Duke is now 
become Richard the King. Who might 
gainsay him upon earth? Ye will answer 
me, ‘The Lords Hastings, Rivers, and 
Grey.“ Now mark how I answer you again. 
Within this week the last of them hath been 
done to death. Untried, uncondemned, 
save for a crime which was not proven upon 
them, these lords have fallen, and Richard 
the new King standeth alone. 

"On that same day whereon young 
Edward should have been crowned King— 
ay, at the time ye were beseeching the 
blessed saints for his guidance—-one Dr. 
Bhaw, brother of the Lord Mayor, held forth 
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at Paul's, saying, The imperfect branches 
shall be broken off, their fruit unprofitable,’ 
and striving to show that the sons of Edward 
were unlawful, and that Richard was the 
anointed of the Lord.” 

Snell had learned from his father a 
hatred of the House of York, which even his 
priesthood could not subdue ; and he con- 
tinued after a brief pause. the sleeves slipping 
down his thin arms as he shook his clenched 
hands in the air. 

But I tell you," he thundered, “ that 
Richard, your King. is not the Lord's 
anointed, nor will the saints assist him to 
prevail. Strong though he seem in power, 
the Psalmist's words shall be fultilled— 
* There is no king saved by the multitude of 
an host. Neither is he & just man after 
God's own heart. A forceful soldier, he 
hath hewed a path so far by deed of violence. 
*'They that take the sword,' said our thrice 
blessed Saviour, ‘ shall perish by the sword.’ 
And assured I feel that the Lord, Who is 
King and Overlord of all princes upon earth, 
will throw down the proud man who recketh 
not of His Name, and will stir up civil 
strife and dissension in this realm that 
shall cause Richard's end amid some scene 
of war and bloodshed, and so deprive his 
murderous soul of the last sweet offices of 
Holy Church." 

“ Might'st wish to lose thy head, father, 
an talk st so? said some fellow from nigh 
the door. 

“The sooner would I be among the 
Saints," replied Snell, turning his eyes to 
whence the voice came; ‘and mark me 
well, whoe'er thou art, it is not I will lose 
my head, but thou, and, I fear, many others 
in-this church ; for ye will bend the kneo 
before this King, as though His Majesty were 
worthy of your fear, whiles I remain sted- 
fast in the service of Him Who hath your 
very earth for His footstool. 

* Take heed, I charge you all. that ye 
fall not together with your new Lord; for 
God spared not Saul, nor the idolaters of 
Babylon, nor Herod, who deemed himself 
divine. Your forefathers in this village 
saw red William brought to Winchester with 
the slayer's arrow in his heart. and so, too, 
shall God deal with this Richard, so soon 
as He hath found him & man to lead His 
people to peace against one another, war 
against the powers of Satan, and the eternal 
glory of His Holy Name." 

When the service was at an end I walked 
back to Winchester with Snell, and learned 
much more tidings concerning affairs of 
State, but nought, I think, that need be set 
down here. We had, of course, much to 
tell each other of our travels, while he 
listened with deepest interest to my story 
of poor Rudalius death. Late, indeed, 
was the hour whereat I left, after supping 
with the kind Prior, and on my way home I 
pondered on the likeliness of another war, 
as Snell had foretold, and finally found that 
I should be pleased rather than other if it 
were indeed so. 

The next occurrence worthy of my men- 
tion took place some five or six weeks later. 
Sir Roderic Marshall rode one day from 
Odiham to Twyford, and bided apart with 
my father for nigh two hours. Of the 
matter I could form no guess, save that upon 
the same evening Sir Antony asked me if 
I knew aught of Bishop Morton, whereto I 
made answer that Snell had spoke of him 
as an able schemer and contriver, but had 
awarded him scant praise on other counts. 

Ay, replied my father. tis anent one 
of this prelate’s schemes that Marshall hath 
bespoke me. but ’tis such as concerneth nor 
thee nor me, Roland.” 

No more would he say, and I was bidding 
fair to dismiss the matter from my mind 


when we heard that the young Edward and 


his brother had been withdrawn from men’s 
sight. Beyond this no more, save wild 
rumours and groundless accusings. Even 
in London town, whither I rode post at my 
father’s bidding, no two tales were alike. 
The King’s friends had done this to make 
his throne more sure; the King's enemies to 
increase his subjects’ hatred and so hasten 
his downfall; the keeper of the Tower in hope 
of reward—ay, even the King’s own hand 
had dealt death to the lads ; and there were 
not lacking men who had learned from others 
that divers warders of the Tower had told 
their mates how that they had seen Richard's 
self enter his nephews’ chamber. 

This last, of course, I held most foolish ; 
and, indeed, amid all the versions I inclined 
to but one, whereon I have since come to 
feel well-nigh certain—to wit, that some 
fellowa of the Tower had done this thing 
deeming thereby to gain the favour of 
Richard. but were afterwards afeard to own 
their crime. Be this as it well may, I had 
small doubt from that time onward that 
the King's foes had grown in number, and 
were conspiring in revolt; so that I was 
scarce surprised to be summoned one day 
in early September to my father's private 
chamber, where I found in conclave with 
him Sir Roderic Marshall and other gentry 
of the shire. most of whom had erstwhile 
borne arms against the House of York. 

“ True, Marshall," Sir Antony was saying 
as I entered. I paid thee scant heed when 
'twas but a question of Yorkist man and 
Yorkist babe; for of the twain I deemed 
the elder head and stronger hand would 
work least harm. But the name that now 
thou tell'st maketh my old hand ache for 
the brand wherewith to strike once again 
for the red rose.“ 

“ I joy to hear thee speak thus, Preede- 
roy," replied Sir Roderic ; then, turning to 
me. he continued: Here, too, is a chance 
for thee, Master Roland ; for but while ere 
the trumpets will be sounding to all true 
men to set Henry Tudor, Earl of Richmond, 
on the throne in the stead of this fore- 
doomed Richard.“ 

My head throbbed with hopeful thought 
as he spake, but yet I could not but recall 
a vision of that brave duke who had spoke 
me 80 fair, and had withdrawn the banish- 
ment from this very man. Hence, scarce 
knowing what I did, I spake words that 
sounded recreant. 

"I marvel that Sir Roderic Marshall 
should risk thus early his new-regained lands 
and liberty." 

The knight turned fiercely upon me, 
siniting the table with his open hand. 

“ By the Mass! he cried, “ we have here 
a traitor to our cause. Think'st, boy, 
because thou'st served a mongrel Yorkist 
baron thou'rt fit to counsel such as I? Or 
that we here shall find the same ease where- 
with thou crook'd'st thy supple knee to 
Richard ? " 

“ Cease thy grandam scolding, Marshall,“ 
said my father. “I suffer no man save 
myself to rebuke my son here. Sit, Roland, 
and hearken our plans." 

“I must first be assured," persisted Sir 
Roderic, whom imprisonment had rendered 
fretful upon slight provoking, “that thy 
son will not betray ——" 

I started forward in anger, but Sir Antony 
laid his hand on mine arm. 

* None such question shall be put within 
these walls," he said sternly. ‘ Unfold thy 
plans an thou wilt, but cease this insulting 
babble ere I bid thee take thy schemes 
hence.“ 

For some instants the two gazed hard: 
upon one another, whiles the rest of us 
knew not what might befall. But at length 
Sir Roderic drooped his eyes, and fell to 
conning a plan which lay before him. 


* Here, then," he began somewhat sullenly, 
*]ieth Poole, an harbourage on the sea- 
board of Dorset. At this same Poole the 
King aimeth to land from his ships some- 
where in the third week of October. 

" At the same time will his adherents 
take up arms in divers shires—to wit, at 
Maidstone, Newbury, Exeter, and Salis- 
bury. It is with the latter party that we 
of Hampshire shall join.” 

„Our army will be scattered afar,’ 
mented one of the others. 

“I deem not that an hindrance, Master 
Markham," rejoined my father. Richard 
will have returned to London from his pro- 
gress. Thus, while he copeth with them of 


, 


com- 
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Kent and Berkshire, we others will have 
space to unite with Lord Richmond, and, 
perchance, even with Lord Buckingham. 
Whence said'st he would come, Marshall?“ 

From Brecknock, in Wales, by crossing 
this stream of Severn,” replied Sir Roderic, 
pointing the place on his chart. And for 
our own actions, this is my scheme: That 
thou, Sale, start with me from Odiham, 
and thou, Forrest, await our coming at 
Basing.” 

Sale and Forrest nodded their assent. 

“ Thus will we press on toward the west 
and bide the night at Whitchurch. What 
GHV St. Preederoy ; wilt join us, thou and 
Markham, at Whitchurch or Andover ? ”’ 


(To be continued.) 
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“ Either place were out of my path by 
some miles," returned my father, leaning 
over the chart. I would liefer meet thee 
at Stockbridge.” 

There is yet one other course," put in 
Markham, “that might accord with both 
parties. Both roads mect at this place 
where is the village of Winterslow. What 
say st, Sir Antony? Could we not join Sir 
Roderic there when the hour cometh ? " 

After some small discussion it was so 
arranged, and by-and-by our meeting dis- 
persed. But, sooth, when Master Mark- 
ham’s " hour" came, we met not Sir 
Roderic and the others at Winterslow, as 
you shall learn. 
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A STORY OF PRESENT-DAY ADVENTURE 


ROVING ROYSTON : 


By WALTER M. GALLICHAN, 


IN ENGLAND. 


Author of “Tales from the Western Moors,’ “Fishing and Travel in Spain," ctc. 


[o Reading we continued our journey 

along the Bath Road, intending to 
encamp in the neighbourhood of Newbury. 
Soon after leaving the town we passed a 
deer park, and came to the village of Theale, 
which contains more public-houses than 
any place of its size that I have ever been 
in. ere Mingo endeavoured to sell a pony 
to & baker, who pulled up in his cart to ask 
the price of the Galloway. 

** The Galloway ain't for sale," said Mingo: 
“ but you can take your pick of the others.“ 

However, after a long palaver, the baker 
would not deal, and we went on, meet- 
ing with no adventures until we arrived 
upon a strip of waste land not far from 
Newbury. was now to meet with an in- 
stance of the hostility frequently displayed 
towards the Romany race by the gorgios. 
Just as we had pitched our tents and got 
the fire alight and the kettle slung from 
the tripod, a highly important-looking 
gentleman on horseback approached us, 
and in a voice of thunder asked us what we 
were doing on his land. The stranger 
was a man of between sixty and seventy, 
with a white military moustache, a choleric 
countenance, and an exceedingly haughty 
address. 

* This is common land, sir," said Mingo, 
touching his hat. 

" It's nothing of the sort," bellowed the 
elderly man. You know perfectly well 
that you've no right there. I am going 
to fence off this strip and put up a notice 
board threatening prosecution for tres- 
I never allow gipsies to camp 


* But, sir, I’ve camped here before once 
or twice and no one has interfered with 
me,” politely expostulated Mingo. 

Then you have trespassed, retorted 
the landlord of the estate. There is 


no common right over this land. Just pack — 


up your traps, put out that fire, and be off 
with you.” 

Can't we stay for one night? I said. 

“ No, certainly not. I am going to put 
a stop to gipsies coming here. Now then, 
hurry up and get off. If you stop longer 
than half an hour I'll summon you both.' 
. Saying this the squire urged on his horse. 
When he had cantered about & hundred 
yards he pulled up and shouted: “I am 
going to send my keeper down to watch 
you off the estate. If you are not gone in 
half an hour I'll summon you." 


CHAPTER X.—MAJOR MULLINS. 


Say nothing to him,” muttered Mingo, 
as I was about to shout back defiance to 
this bumptious, bullying lord of the manor. 
"Im in my rights here. I know the law 
as well as he does, and he can't turn us off. 
So long as I don't light a fire close to the 
road, or make myself a nuisance to anyone, 
I'm free to stay.“ 

It is a common, isn't it?“ I asked. 

“ Yes, brother, it is a common for all he 
says to the contrairy. He's a rye that 
don't like the likes of us Romans, though 
I doubt whether any of our people ever did 
him any harm." | 

He is a selfish old curmudgeon,” I 
said. 

" Brother, they say that the Romanies 
get all they can. Is it much different with 
the gorgios ? Here's a gentleman owning 
perhaps two thousand acres, and yet he 
wants this little patch of turf and them 
furze-bushes for his own, and. he'd drive 
off the poor man's donkey and geese and 
hinder the children from coming here to 
play. He won't even let a quiet, civil 
Roman, as follows an honest trade, squat 
here for a single night." 

Are you certain that this is a common? 
said I. 

" Our people never learned otherwise. 
I've been here before and no one has spoken 
against my coming. Tis my belief that 
it is a common, and I'll stand by my right 
and the law." 

Quite right, Mingo, and I'm with you," 
I said, giving him my hand. 

" You ain't the sort to turn tail at a 
noisy bull like that," remarked  Mingo 
admiringly. Let him ramp and bellow ; 
I say we've got the law on our side. I 
haven't been born and bred a Romany 
Cha! without knowing the law of the road- 
side and the common land.” 

The lid of the kettle began to rattle and 
Steam spurted out. I made the tea while 
Mingo carried the nosebag of chaff and 
oats to the Galloway. Dusk was spreading ; 
the evening was grey and calm, and the 
singing of birds was clear and sweet in the 
tangle of bushes that dotted the common. 

Presently, as I was raising my cup to 
my lips, I saw a fellow in velveteen and 
corduroy standing just behind me. The 
keeper was burly, with grim black whiskers 
and a stern pair of eyes. 

"So you 'aven't shifted ?" he said 
gruffly. Major Mullins says I'm to see 


: only a gipsy 


you off the ground. Now pack up, and 
no nonsense." 

Does Major Mullins own this land ? " 
I asked, refilling my cup. Sit down and 
take a cup of tea with us.“ 

“I don’t want none o' your chaff,” 
growled the gamekecper, swinging the 
LM that he held in his big brown 
ist. 

“ didn't offer you chaff,” I said. The 
chaff is almost all gone; the pony has 
eaten it. I politely asked you to take a 
cup of tea. It’s very good tea. We gave 
eighteen- pence for a pound of it in Reading.“ 

"I dessay you think you've had your: 
teeth filed and your tongue sharpened," 
returned the keeper. ‘ But I'm not here 
to listen to your bamboozlements. My 
orders is to shift you." 

** Your orders are to shift us," I corrected: 
him. 

“It ain't a gipsy who's goin’ to learn 
me the Queen's Hinglish," said the man, 
frowning and tapping his boot-toe with his 
stick. I'll give you a taste o' my ash- 
plant if you're saucy.” 

Come. now, don't be angry," I said, 
with a smile. I know you have to obey 
orders, and I quite believe that in this 
case your orders are not in accordance 
with your personal inclination. You, per- 
sonally, haven't the least objection to our 
remaining here, but p 

“Avent I!" interrupted the man. 
Don't you make no errer, young chap. 
I likes your class just & bit less than the 
gov'nor likes you. You can put on a show 
o' scholarship, and talk like gentlefolk, 
but you don't fool me about. You're 
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No, I'm a diddikai," I explained. 
I'm not a thorough-bred Romany. Ask 
my pal." 

1 don't care whether you're a diddimy 
or a rummany," grunted the keeper. 
My job is to turn you off. Now ook it!” 

" Your job is & most distasteful one," 
I said. “I am sure you bear us no ill- 
feeling, Mr. Keeper. What sort of a season 
will it be for partridges ? Come, sit down 
and have a smoke if you don't want any 
tea." 

Now ere lookee," said the keeper, 
pulling out a large silver watch and looking 
at the face in the waning light; “I’m not 
goin’ to be messed about like this no longer ! 
Il put my stick about your back in a 
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minute. Go away, I tell ye; I've stood 


enough o' your himpidence, ye saucy 
monkey! 
“Hush!” I said gravely. Don't let 


us lose our tempers. I haven't called you 
any names, you know." 

" Mister," exclaimed Mingo, getting up 
and facing the keeper, “ you have no call 
to talk about using your stick ‘on my pal. 
If you was to so much as tap him with it 
I'd bowl you over on the grass." 

" Hist, Mingo!” I muttered, with a 
chuckle. ‘‘ Don't let us have any temper 
shown on our side.“ 

“ Yes, but I'm not going to have my pal 
spoke to like this here," 
ing his fista. 

Are you agoin' 
demanded the keeper. 


or are you not? 


No, we are not going," I replied, pulling. 


at Mingo's coat and telling him to sit down. 

"Is that straight?“ asked the man, 
utterly astounded at our coolness. 

" As straight as your stick," I said. 

“Then you defies me, and Major Mullins, 
and the lor o' the land ? " cried the game- 
keeper. 

* I'm not breaking the law, and I don't 
care that for Major Mullins, nor you," I 
rejoined, with a snap of my finger and 
thumb. 

Very good. Oh, very good," said the 
keeper. “Im agoin' to fetch the sarjint 
to yer. All right; we'll see whether me, 
and Major Mullins, and the lor o' the land 
is agoin' to be larfed at by a couple o 
gipsies. All right, my young chaps, you'll 
see. You'll see!” 

As soon as the man had got out of hear- 
ing I lay back on the grass in a fit of laughter, 
while Mingo looked at me, showing his 
white teeth in a grin and rubbing the back 
of his head. 

“I expect well have to go now," he 
Pens The police-s?rgeant won't stand no 
un." 

„Poor Velveteens," I laughed. Me, 
and Major Mullins, and the lor o' the land.' 
Oh, he's too droll ! ” 

“ Brother,” said Mingo, ''you're more 
than a match for the like of him. Ah, 
that comes of breed and learning. Your 
words isn't rough, and you keep cool as 
water, yet you do take a rise out of anyone. 
I should have lost my temper, and indeed 
I did lose it when he talked of giving you 
a taste o' the stick." 

“ I was determined not to lose my temper,” 
I said. 
said about getting into trouble through 
my hot temper, and I kept the curb-rein 
tight on it, Mingo." 

“ I told you Teak could teach you some- 
thing," returned my friend. 

„Of course she can, I said. I am 
willing and glad to learn from anyone." 

„Even of the poor gipsy,” muttered 
Mingo. 

* Oh, you're not so poor, I said. 

* Al] the Romanies say they're poor," 
Mingo said, with a smile. 

It was dark now, and the blackbirds 
had ceased to sing. A belated cuckoo 
called from a fir-tree. The glow of the fire 
was on our faces, and it lit up the blossom- 
ing blackthorn-bushes and the clumps 
of golden furze around the tents. 

“The sergeant is not to be found,” I 


said. “I think we'll turn in, Mingo; I'm 
aleepy.” 

* ['m afraid we shall have to go," mur- 
mured my pal. 

“ Not if the law is on our side.“ 

"I don't know, brother. What's the 


word of a gipsy against a gav-mush—a 
policeman? Yes, brother, the law is a 
rum thing, &nd the gentlefolk have got 
it in their hands." 


said Mingo, clench- 


„J remembered what Leah had 
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“ Supposing we are trespassing,” I said, 
"Ill pay the fine. But I don't believe 
that the sergeant can turn us off." 

" P'raps not by law, brother, but them 
chaps in blue coats and silver buttons can 
twist about the law when it's a case of the 
squire against a Romany.” 

“ Well, we'll see, I said, yawning. 

And, bidding one another good-night, 
we went to our tents. I suppose it was 
about five o'clock when I opened my eyes. 
The morning was chilly but bright, and 
the strains of a full orchestra of birds 
greeted my delighted ears How sweet 
were these awakenings in the free air 
of heaven after sound and refreshing 
slumber! What mysterious dawns and 
resplendent sunrises did I gaze upon during 
those happy roving days, and how blithely 
the thrush, blackbird, lark, and blackcap 
warbled their welcome to the light in the 
east ! 

Mingo still slept while I rekindled the 
fire, filled the kettle from a brook, and 
gave the Galloway his nosebag. The three 
other ponies were grazing on the dewy grass, 
and one of them, a shaggy little Welsh 
fellow, saluted me with a whinny and 
came capering around and sniffing at me as 
I put sticks on the fire. 

When Mingo awoke he crawled to the 
opening of his dingy fan and bade me a 
cheery good-morning. 

" You're up early. brother," he said. 
Is it your notion to get away before the 
sergeant comes to take our names? 

I didn’t think of that," was my reply, 
as I stripped to the waist and went to the 
runnel to wash myself. 

The water was cold, but extremely 
exhilarating, and after smart friction with 
a rough towel I felt in a fine glow and 
fit for anything. Mingo followed my 
example, and we sat in the morning sun- 
shine, while the bacon frizzled in the pan 
and dry sticks crackled in a cheerful blaze. 

While we were eating our breakfast 
Mingo suddenly touched my arm and 
whispered: ** Here he comes. Here's the 
gav-mush !” r 

All right," said I, "let him come.” 
And. turning round, I raised my voice and 
bade the sergeant good-morning. 

The officer was tall, red-haired, and good- 
humoured in features. 

Good - morning.“ he returned. 
bacon smells good.“ 

Have some ?" I asked. 

„No, thank you, young fellow. Now, 
look here, I say you ought to have cleared 
off last night and obeyed Major Mullins. 
I’ve got orders to summon you for trespass.” 

Can you do it ? " I said. 

“ Do what? 

“Summon us." 

“Of course I can. 
land.” 

„Come, sergeant, I doubt it," said I. 


** Your 


You're on private 


It strikes me we're on a common, and you 
know it." 

"Common or not, Major Mullins has 
got the shooting here, and he don't allow 
camping. That's his rule, young man." 

„Well, I doubt whether he can legally 
turn us away," I said. 

"'That will be for the magistrates to 
decide," replied the policeman, taking out 
a memorandum-book and a pencil from his 
tail pocket. It's a pity you didn't obey 
Major Mullins last night. This will most 
likely cost you a shilling or two. What's 
your name ?” 

* John Royston," I answered. 

" What's your occupation ? 
a regular gipsy —I can see that.” 

" Occupation ? I hardly know," I re- 
plied. 
Well, what do you live on?“ 

Bread and bacon chiefly.” 

“How do you earn your living? You 
know what I mean," said the sergeant, 
trying to look dignified. 

" don't earn my living. Put me down 
as traveller." . 

“ Commercial traveller? — You're not 
that. Come now, what are you ? 

** Well, call me a student." 

" Very well; John Royston, student," 
wrote the officer. 

" Mingo Lovell is my name,” said my 

J. Horse and pony dealer is my trade." 

“ All right. You're both charged with 
trespassing on land in the occupation of 
Major Mullins of Westbrook Hall The 
magistrates sit to-day at eleven, in New- 
bury. Come along with me and get it 
over and done with. I shall have to pound 
those ponies and kick over the tents if you 
don't remove them at once." 

No you don't," said I. “ Let us hear 
what the magistrates say first. Don't you 
touch the tents or the ponies, or you may 
make a mistake." 

That's so," nodded Mingo. “I can 
take the ponies to an inn and pay for their 
stabling. And as for the tents, I don't sce 
as you've a right to touch 'em." 

“ Well, you talk like a couple of lawyers," 
said the officer. "I don't want to be 
hard on you; but Major Mullins is very 
much put out, and he wants you to clear 
off his land." 

“I don't believe that it is his land. 
I fancy it belongs to the parish," said I. 
* He may shoot over it, but that doesn't 
prove ownership." 

“ Anyhow, you don't belong to the parish,” 
remarked the sergeant. * And don't 
think you've a right to make use of the 
common. However, the magistrates will 
decide it." 

We caught the ponies, haltered them, 
and led them along the road till we reached 
an inn, where Mingo stabled his little stud. 
Then, walking by the tall sergeant, we 
proceeded to Newbury. 


You're not 


(To be contínued.) 
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1 announcement sent a thrill through 
the three that for a moment held them 
dumb with amazement and surprise. It 
was Louis who spoke again, trying hard not 
to express in his voice the fear that clutched 
at his heart. Not until then had he entirely 
despaired of weathering the storm on the 
ice-floe, especially if they could retain intact 
their boat in which to escape when the 
storm had subsiled. But his visit to the 
sides of the ice-tloe showed him that their 
insecure resting-place was rapidly going to 
pieces. The waves were crumbling the 
rotten ice into powder, and breaking off 
huge cakes which floated away on the sca 
as toys. 

Rapidly the encroachment of the waves 
was dividing the floe into a dozen pieces, 
and unless they were fortunate enough to 
remain on the largest cake, they would 
inevitably be washed into the sea. 

“ We must get up and move," Louis con- 
tinued. I hardly know what to do. It is 
so dark that I cannot see where the waves 
have cut through the ice. I know they are 
close to us on this side, and also over on 
that sile. They may have already cut us 
off on the other two sides." 

Then there is no hope for us ?" gasped 
Harold, in anguish. * Won't our boat live 
in this sea?“ 

Not a minute,” - Louis repliel; “ and 
yet we mustn't desert the boat. We must 
drag that with us. It may be that, if we 
can reach the higher ice of the berg. we shall 
be saved. I see no other way out of our 
trouble." 

“ Then let us hurry away.“ 

“ Yes, but which way is the berg? Tm 
turned around, and the waves appear to 
-surround us.“ 

They stopped in amazement to see if they 
could measure the distance to the berg and 
distinguish the different points of the com- 
pass.  Huddled together in the drench- 
ing rain, they waited until Louis spoke 
again. 

We must move, at any rate!" he said. 
„We'll go in this direction. I don't hear 
breakers off there ! 

Dragging the heavy boat through the 
wind and rain was no small feat, and they 
toiled at their task until their hands wero 
swollen. But the fear of their impending 
fate kept them at their task. They forgot 
their own pain and weariness of limb. 
For half an hour they pulled the boat across 
the ice. and they were soon congratulating 
themselves on their security. Suddenly, at 
their very feet, there was & loud booming 
noise, like the crackling of a heavy gun. 
‘The ice beneath them appeared to open, 
and, from the crack thus formed, the water 
rushed and gurgled up with a loud hissing 
noise. Louis, standing at the bow of the 
boat, caught the first rush of the water, and 
flung up his hands with a cry of warning. 

Then the waves overcame him, and swept 
him past the group. As he disappeared in 
the water Warren, Frank, and Harold saved 
themselves by jumping in the lifeboat, 
which, caught on the huge swell of water, 
was carried fifty feet along and thrown 
violently over on its side. The three boys 
were thrown out of the boat, but, instead 
of landing in the sea, they fell on the ice. 

Picking themselves up and clutching the 
boat with both hands, they tried to clear 
their eyes and mouths of water. When 
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they could speak again, Frank gasped : 
“ Where is Louis? Is he lost?“ 

There was no response from Louis, and 
@ groan escaped the lips of the three sur- 
With the loss of their leader, what 
prospect had they of escaping ? All around 
the battling of the storm and waves con- 
tinued with unabated fury, and the breakers 
roared nearer and nearer to them. Their 
frail boat seemed like a puny cockleshell 
before the wild fury of such a sea. Yet they 
clung to it on the ice as their last refuge. 

Temporarily they were out of all danger, 
for the cracking ice did not extend to where 
they were grouped, and beneath their feet 
it was firm and solid. The surging waters 
which had cast them up had likewise receded, 
and were now washing and breaking against 
the edges of the two parted floes. Even in 
the darkness the boys could see that half 
of their floo had been cut adrift and their 
home much narrowed. Behind them the 
solid ice extended for some distance, but they 
were not sure whether they were on the floe 
which connected with the thicker ice of the 
berg or on a floating fragment. 

" We must move away from here," Frank 
finally exclaimed, as the roaring breakers 
appeared to come nearer. ‘* We must reach 
the higher ice, or we'll be washed away yet." 

* But not without Louis," replied Warren. 
* We surely must look for him. How can 
we get along without him ? 

The other two shuddered at the words, 
for they were as conscious of their great loss 
as was Warren. They were indeed helpless 
shipwrecks without their leader. For some 
time they remained silent, clinging to their 
boat, and listening to the roar of the storm 
and sea. Then a huge wave dashed up over 
the smooth ice and nearly lifted them off 
their feet. This immediately brought them 
to their senses, and simultaneously they 
sprang up and began pulling the lifeboat 
farther upon the ice. 

Farther and farther from the breakers 
they crawled, not knowing whither they 
were going, and scarcely conscious of the 
lurking dangers all around. The sharp 
cracking of the ice at intervals boomed far 
above the wind and rain, and each time the 
boys stopped and trembled with fear. They 
knew not whether the next break would 
develop at their very feet or a quarter of a 
mile away. 

^ Poor Louis!" Frank sobbed more than 
once. 

“ What will Captain Pendleton say?“ 
Warren added. 

" Hell think we deserted him," Harold 
said sadly. But there was nothing we 
could do.” 

Onward they trudged, finding the ice 
firmer as they proceeded, until Frank sud- 
denly shouted : '* This is the right direction! 
The ice is firmer and higher here, and I 
think I can see the top of the berg ahead.” 

Through the mists of the night and 
storm-clouds a white vision did appear at 
intervals. With eyes fastened on it, the 
three hurried forward as fast as their heavy 
burden would permit. The boat was grow- 
ing heavier to drag at every rod, and they 
were by this time all panting with their 
exertions. 

When they reached a point a hundred 
yards back from the breakers, they felt 
quite secure, and once more seated them- 
selves on the ice under the overturned boat. 
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For some time they lay there, protected 
from the wind and sleet, silently listening 
to the howling of the wind and the distant 
moaning of the sea. 

“ We never expected this when we started 
on our vacation," remarked Harold, with 
an attempt to appear a8 light-hearted as 
the circumstances permitted. 

If we ever get out of it, I think we'll 
have something to remember as long as 
we live," Warren rejoined. 

“ Did you ever hear or read of sailors cast 
away on a cake of ice with a boat as a pro- 
tection, and no food or drink to save them 
from starvation ?" asked Frank. 

It's worse than Robinson Crusoe’s adven- 
ture. He had an island that wouldn't melt 
or drift away." 

“I don't know. We may go in search of 
help, while Robinson had to wait for ships 
to come to him." 

And icebergs always have the knack 
of floating in the path of vessels,” added 
Warren. 

But ours may prove the exception to 
the rule, and stay up here for ever.” 

„Or melt in this storm. I never saw so 
much rain." 

Outside it was beating down upon the 
boat with a wild tattoo. Occasionally icy 
sleet and hailstones would rain down with 
the wind, and create a noise that suggested 
the patter of many fect. 

If we only had a light we might be more 
comfortable," suggested one of the cast- 
aways mournfully. l 

"Or something to eat. I'm terribly 
hungry! I didn't notice it when we were 
working, but now I feel so hollow that I 
think I’m ready to collapse.” 

The storm was subsiding a trifle, but the 
thunder continued to roll in the distance, 
with occasional flashes of lightning. The 
boys drew as much comfort out of their 
position as possible. They were so thankful 
that they had been delivered from the death 
which had claimed Louis, that other things 
appeared less distressing to them. 

Finally, when the storm showed distinct 
signs of breaking and passing away, they 
stretched their cramped wet limbs and pre- 
pared to emerge from their place of refuge. 
Frank had ducked his head under one end 
of the boat, when a loud crack startled him. 
It was as if a heavy object had fallen from 
the clouds with the rain. It struck the top 
of the boat repeatedly. 

At first the boys thought of the cracking - 
ice, and wondered if their island had once 
more been cut in two by the sea. Then, as 
it rattled against the top of their boat 
directly over their heads, they knew that it 
was not the ice breaking up. The uncanni- 
ness of the noise startled them. The thought 
of Robinson Crusoe and his savages flashed 
through their minds. Was their island of 
ice also inhabited ? Were there people on 
it, or more likely polar bears ? 

Everyone held his breath; the noise was 
repeated, but more faintly. This time it 
had the distinct sound of somebody rapping 
the top of the boat with a heavy object. 
Then a moan reached their ears. This at 
first mystified them. 

Frank was the first to recover his self- 
possession. What human being could be 
on the ice except Louis? With a sudden 
jump he crawled from under the boat. 
Once outside he could see the dark form of 


a prostrate man back of the boat, with one 
hand reaching out to touch it with & piece 


of driftwood. Frank sprang to the man’s 


side and said: 
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“ Louis! Louis! Is that you?“ 
These words brought Warren and Harold 


from under cover, and the three bent over 


In the 


the figure stretched out on the ice. 
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upturned face they quickly recognised their 
lost companion, but the eyes were closed, 
and the face drawn and pale. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE 


* WERE the riders of prairie and plain, 
The guardians of law and of peace; 
Far and wide has been wafted our name— 
The North-West Mounted Police. 

On our coursers we race with the wind, 
Or fight with the dread prairie-flames; 
We are friends of the Red-man and scout, 

Though proud of our ancestors’ names, 


** But hark! 'tis the night-bugle's call, 
Which tells us the long day is done, 
And down comes the gallant old flag 
That has waved all day in the sun. 
- "Tis the banner of freedom and law, 
And so long as there's blood in our veins 
We'll gaard and defend it—ay, die for it too— 
We're the Riders of Canada's plains.” 


HROUGHOUT a vast territory, almost as 
large as Russia, law and order are main- 
tained in North-Western Canada bv a corpa 
of only some eight hundred men, officially 
known as the North-West Mounted Police. 
The corps combines the features of a military 
force with those of a constabulary. Its 
duties are as varied as the country patrolled. 
Essentially the riders are soldiers, but they 
also act as magistrates, sheriffs, license- 
inspectors, fire-wardens, health-oflicers, and 
game-wardens. By their discipline and 
proficiency, by their valour and impartiality, 
and by their soldierly and gentlemanly 
bearing, they have not only won the respect 
of all classes with whom they have come 
in contact, but they have acquired abroad 
the reputation of being one of the finest 
forces in the world. 

And now just & word as to how this 
renowned force came into existence.  Pro- 
fiting from the rather dear experience 
acquired in the Red River Rebellion of 1870, 
Canadian statesmen saw that it was abso- 
lutely necessary to have a strong body of 
men in the vast territories of the North and 
West if law and order were to be maintained 
in those distant regions. Consequently a 
bill to that effect was brought before the 
Canadian Government in 1872. The next 
year saw a fine, well-equipped body of men 
travelling westward through swamp and 
forest to what was then called the Great 
Lone Land. In the following year the 
original force was doubled, bringing the 
total number up to three hundred men. 
These were divided into six troops or divisions, 
which were stationed at Macleod, Fort Walsh, 
Calgary, Battleford, Qu'Appelle, and Fort 
Saskatchewan. 

In 1882 the force was raised to five 
hundred, and during the rebellion of 1885 
it reached a total of one thousand all told. 
Aíter this unfortunate insurrection —in which 
the force did some splendid work—had been 
quelled, the number was diminished. Regina, 
the newcapitalof the North- West Territories, 
became the headquarters of the Mounted 
Police, and it is here that the raw recruita 
are trained for their varied duties at the 
scattered outposts. There is a good riding- 
school, a fine barrack-room, and a strong 
magazine. It is here also that the Com- 
missioner and Assistant-Commissioner reside. 

The rules are strict but simple. A man 
joins in the first place for a period of five 
years, but he may rejoin at intervals of 
three years thereafter. After serving for 
twenty-seven years, he becomes the recipient 
of a comfortable pension. Despite the halo 
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of romance that has been cast about the life 
of the Rider of the Plains, his lot is not 
altogether a bed of roses. Romance and 
hard work go hand in hand. In the sup- 
pression of smuggling and illicit trade with 
the Indians, in the regular patrol of the 
settlements and reserves, and in the enforce- 
ment of quarantine regulations and game- 
laws the Mounted Policeman has no spare 
time on his hands. 

From the day of its organisation, however, 
the North-West Mounted Police force has 
been the stamping-ground of adventurous 
spirits drawn from all parts of the world. 
And in these vast solitudes of North-West 
Canada their thirst for adventure finds wide 
scope for its satisfaction, even in their daily 
round of duty. They follow the mountain 
trails and skirt the shores of silent lakes 
and noble rivers, they penetrate the snow- 
mantled forests, and cut their way through 
darkly forbidding and unexplored wilder- 
nesses. 

Like the meshes of a gigantic net, their 
patrol trails cover a country that measures 
1,000 miles from east to west and nearly 
2,000 from north to south. In fact, one 
patrol alone—that from Fort Saskatchewan 
to Fort Resolution on Great Slave Lake, 
thence to Fort Simpson on the Mackenzie 
River. and return by Lesser Slave Lake— 
covers a distance of over 2,000 miles. To 
give an idea of the immense amount of 
ground covered, let me cite the instance 
of one officer, the Assistant Commissioner, 
who, in the course of his regular duties, 
travelled in one year a total distance of 
15,18] miles; 10.461 miles of which were 
by rail, 900 by water, 3,620 with horses, 
and 200 miles on snow-shoes. 

Vastly different in many cases are the 
districts patrolled, varying indeed from 
the salubrious climate of southern Alberta, 
with its gentle, soft-breathing Chinook 
breezes, to the rugged Klondyke, with its 
Arctic chill; from the high altitude of the 
Rockies to the low-lying prairies and the 
bleak shores of Hudson’s Bay; from the 
forests of the North to the treeless plains 
of Manitoba and Assiniboia. 

Quite as varied as the climate and physical 
features of the country patrolled are the 
characters of the men who make up tho 
force. It would be difficult, if not im- 
possible, to find in any corps in the world 
an assemblage of characters more varied 
than that to be met with in the ranks of 
the North-West Mounted Police. On tho 
past and present pay-rolls may be seen the 
names of novelists, artists, honourables, 
bank clerks, Oxford and Cambridge grad- 
uates; sons of admirals, generals, bishops, 
and statesmen; former officers of the Militia 
and Volunteer corps of Canada and Great 
Britain, as well as ex-officers of the armies 
of England, France, and Germany. Fully 
sixty per cent. of the men are gentlemen 
by birth, as well as by education, and the 
force claims to be the most highly educated 
in the world. 

We should expect from such a body of 
men as this, a tact and diplomacy rather 
above the ordinary. And we are not 
disappointed. Many incidents in the annals 
of the force illustrate its ready wit and 


diplomatic skill in dealing with the most 
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difficult situations. Indeed, it is largely 
due to this standing force that the Indians, 
who number about 20,000 in all have 
given comparatively little trouble to the 
Canadian Government. 

I happened to be in the neighbourhood 
of Fort Macleod when Charcoal,“ an 
Indian murderer, gave so much trouble to 
the police in the autumn of '97. As I was 
returning from the usual Fall round-up of 
cattle, I chanced upon a party of police- 
men and Indian scouts who were out in 
search of the fugitive. He had shot the 
farm-instructor on the reservation, and had 
then on a fast horse made his escape to the 
timber at the foot of the Rockies. For 
more than six weeks he evaded his pursuers. 
Sergeant Wilde of the St. Mary's detach- 
ment was shot by him in cold blood. At 
length, worn out by the long rides and lack 
of food and sleep, on a pitch-dark night he 
sought his old tepee on the reserve. He 
was recognised, however, and next day 
was handed over to the Police. He was 
immediately conveyed to Fort Macleod, 
where he was tried and sentenced to be 
hanged. Charcoal tried to escape this fate 
by starving himself, for the Indian has a 
superstitious fear of death by the rope. 
He believes that, when he dies, the soul 
escapes through the mouth, but that the 
release of the spirit is prevented by the 
hangman’s noose. 

Much like this case of Charcoal in Southern 
Alberta, was that of ''* Almighty Voice“ in 
Saskatchewan. His capture, however, pre- 
sented greater obstacles, for he had taken 
refuge in & wild bush country, &nd was 
secretly assisted by sympathising friends. 
Sergeant Colebrook, one of the most popular 
men in the force, fell a victim to the fugitive'g 
unerring aim, and not until nearly a year 
had elapsed could the scouting parties 
ascertain the hiding-place of his murderer. 
At last Almighty Voice was located in 
a thick bluff, but from past experience 
the Police knew how useless it would be to 
attempt to take him alive. Accordingly, 
a small cannon was placed in position, and 
the height was shelled. After several 
volleys had been fired, the scouts ventured 
into the stronghold and found the murderer’s 
body riddled with shot. 

Many stories of remarkable captures are 
told, not the least amusing of which is the 
case of the sergeant—now a deservedly 
popular inspector of the force—who was 
taking a prisoner by train to Regina. The 
latter, though secured by a leg-chain, took 
advantage of a steep up-grade ascension of 
the express train to make good his escape 
while his guard was getting a drink of water. 
But the sergeant was not slow to act, and 
in less time than it takes to record the 
incident he had discarded his coat and 
boots and had started in pursuit, affording 
his fellow-passengers an exciting spectacle 
free of charge. He was a good runner— 
as I know from experience in the cricket- 
field—and soon overtook the prisoner, who 
from that moment was not allowed to move 
an inch from his seat. Needless to say, it 
was the last run he took for many a day 
thereafter. 

In the early days, many skirmishes took 
place between the Police and the numerous 
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whiskey-smugglers who came across the 
boundary-line from the South. In fact, 
the memories of those stirring times are 
revived in a trip through the foot-hills, where 
such names as Slide-out, where the smugglers 
made their escape, and Stand-off, where a 
pitched battle took place, recall certain 
incidents of bygone days. 
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But the glory of the North-West Mounted 
Police has by no means faded in these more 
modern times. In the ice-bound and snow- 
clad Klondyke and on the rocky veldt in 
South Africa their deeds of valour have 
enhanced and added to their former reputa- 
tion. Canada can by no means yet dispense 
with the services of this splendid force. A 


ERE is more than one way of making 

a living, all the world over; but, 
thinking of it, I fancy that Southern Cali- 
fornia offers a larger choice of ways and 
means than almost anywhere else; and 
one way that 1 have tried out here is suffi- 
ciently novel to most people, to be interesting, 
I think, to readers of the B. O.P." 

I mean bee-ranching. I daresay the 
term will sound queer to many people, 
as it did to me; because I had always sup- 
posed that “ranch” meant a stock-farm ; 
whereas, in fact, the word is now used to 
designate any kind of farm ; so that there 
are  fruit-ranches,  stock-ranches, grain- 
ranches, and so forth, including bee-ranches. 

At the time when I first came out to 
Southern California, my friend Gordon 
Russ had a bee-ranch in the back-country 
of San Diego, which is the name of the 
southernmost county of the Golden State, 
adjoining Mexico on the south. I had 
brought out letters of introduction to his 
people, and, one way and another, it came 
to pass that one wet April morning, at the 
tail-end of the rainy season, I found myself 
on my way up from the Russ’s home ranch 
on the coast to Gordon’s mountain place, 
a matter of twenty miles or so Pg stiff 
climbing, up steep grades, cut and blasted 
in the sides of rocky mountains. 

Gordon’s brother Fred was with me, and 
the journey was full of interest to me, for I 
was a tenderfoot of the tenderfeet, and every- 
thing was new and strange—the yucca, 
with its gigantic spike of creamy blossoms, 


few months ago a detachment was sent to 
the bleak shores of Hudson’s Bay, and in 
the vast solitudes lying between that great 
inland sea and Alaska there will, as the 
years pass and settlers begin to open up this 
great wilderness, be increasing need of the 
Strong hand of law and order as represented 
by the N. W. M. P. 
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By J. SMEATON. 
( NAlustrated with Photographs by the AUTHOR.) 


rising twenty feet straight out of the phalanx 
of sharp, spiky leaves, well deserving its 
common name of ‘Spanish bayonet” ; 
the everlasting sage-brush, overpoweringly 
strong of odour and just coming into bloom, 
the great reliance of the bee-men of the 
West ; the sharp little lizards that slipped, 
noiseless as shadows, among the white 
rocks; the buzzards wheeling slowly, far 
above, or sitting motionless on the limb 
of a dead tree, sated with their carrion 
repast. 

Up through the beautiful Penasquitas 
valley, and up the long Poway grade, 
we went, until we emerged into the Santa 
Maria Valley, and saw the little town of 
Ramona at its upper end, seven miles away. 
The longest seven miles ever laid off, they 
seemed to me; but at last we pull up at 
the door of the country store, where Fred 
is well known, and even better liked, and 
put up for an hour to rest the “ burro” 
and eat lunch. Then Spider is packed 
again, and we take the road, winding 
between rocky hills, and now and then 
fording a little creeky till we come out into 
the next valley, the lower Ballena (if you 
want to give it its proper sound, call it 
Bah-yeh-na), with its little town consisting 
of store, post-office, school-house, and four 
shanties. 

It is nearly time for the stage to be up, 
sc the raised porch of the store is occupied 
by half a dozen of the neighbouring ranchers, 
divine straws or tobacco while they await 
the event of the day. Talk ranges from 
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the price of steers, and the points of old 
Mulkins’s New Jersey bull down to the 
latest exploit of Bronco Sam, the local ** bad- 
man." 

Sure enough, we have hardly gone half a 
mile farther, when, at an awkward part of 
the grade, we hear the heavy grind of the 
wheels, and the crack of Green, the driver's, 
long whip, urging his tired horses up the 
long, steep rise; so we pull in close to the 
rocky ‘all, and the stage shaves carefully 
by us, with a vast deal of straining and 
lurching of the heavy box on its thick 
leather springs. 

By now it was getting dark, and raining 
dismally, and we had six good miles yet to 
make. But it's a Jong road that has no 
turning, and here is ours, where we leave 
the stage-road, and turn north along a 
narrow road, or rather track, that requires 
very careful going in the uncertain light. 

At last Fred says we are close there, 
and as we reach the top of a little rise he 
gives a whoop, which brings forth an 
answering yell from a little shanty just 


. below, and out runs Gordon with a lantern, 


to light us down to the house. 

I was straightway hustled in to dry myself 
by the stove, while the boys took the 
* burro" —which, by the way, means the 
surefooted Californian donkey—to the 
corral, for feeding and watering. 

Soon the boys came running noisily in, 
and Gordon fished out of the oven the dinner 
which had been awaiting us. Miner’s 
Delight,” he called it, which turned out to 


be French for corned beef and rice, fried 
up together. It is good stuff—try it. Also, 
there was coffee of powerful brew, bread 
of Gordon's baking, and plentiful honey 
from his hives. Then, when we were 
satisfied, which was not very soon, we turned 
round to the stove, stoked her up with 
good live-oak wood as full as she would 
hold, and Gordoa began to open to me his 
fund of bee-lore, and his plans for the summer 
campaign. 

I am not going to bother you with much 
of the technicalities of the business, in- 
teresting, and even fascinating, as it is. 
That would be to the point only for those 
who might be going in for it, and they 
can get much better knowledge than mine 
from the pages of wise old 
Father Langstroth. My purpose 
i» only to give my B. O. P.“ 
readers a glimpse of the general 
kind of life a bee-man leads, 
and of the incidents that may 
vary its daily routine. 

Sup I give you a general 
idea of the ranch itself, to begin 
with. This was a homestead” 

ant of 160 acres of free 
Government land, taken up by 
Gordon on condition of residence 
for five years upon it, and im- 
provement by cultivating a 
stated amount each year. Most 
of it was rocky, and not available 
for putting into crops, though 
for the purpose of a bee-ranch 
it was just about ideal, as the 
uncultivable land, on 
his own place and 
for a great distance 
round, was thickly 
grown with sage— 
white and  black— 
tanglefoot, wild buck- 
wheat, and other 
plants of great value 
as honey-producers. 

The shanty itself 
was & mere box, ten 
by twelve feet (the 
minimum size al- 
lowed under the 
homestead law), of 
rough red - wood 
boards and battens. 
The walls were deco- 
rated outside plenti- 
fully with tin can- 
tops, nailed on here 
and there to cover 
some, though not all, 
of the numerous 
knot-holes; roof of 
shingles, w and 
split by the hot 
California sun, so 
that a liberal sample 
of the weather out- 
side found its way 
in (as I found the 
first night, lying on 
the floor rolled in my b!ankets, with the 
rain dripping and the wind blowing in 
upon me). Furniture: a cot bedstead for 
one person, à good stove, a table, and a chair. 
Library: a Bible, Shakespeare, MONEO 
and a half-dozen old“ Spectators.” uskin 
himself could not have reproached us with 
superfluity of “ things," though his esthetic 
sense might have called for more considera- 
tion. 

Outside the house, though, there was no 
fault to find on that score. In front, the 
land, dotted with fine oaks, fell away in a 
gentle slope for a hundred yards to where 
it broke into a little, deep canon, a spring 
of cool water at its top, and full ot oak 
and alder timber. Behind the house, 


Cut and blasted in the sides of rocky 
mountains.“ 
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the ground sloped upwards a little way, and 
from the crest there rose on the sight the 
noble peak of the Cuyamaca (“ Queer- 
mack" in the common speech), 6,600 feet 
high. and clothed, foot to head, with heavy 
timber. A little to the left of the house 
was the apiary, of nearly two hundred 
"stands" of bees, ranged neatly in four 
rows, and painted in various colours. Near 
by the hives was the honey-house, con- 
taining the paraphernalia of the business—a 
large iron evliader, which I found to be the 
extractor; stacks of new frames, all ready, 
with either complete combs for the bees to 
fill and refill as often as we emptied them 
by means of the extractor, or with ‘ foun- 
dation" for starting new combs; a few 
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hives, to 
house new swarms 
in, and such tools 
as smokers, honey- 
knives, and so on. 
Now let me give 
you an idea of a day 
among the bees. 
Suppose it is still 
early in the season, 
and swarming is not 
yet over, we are 
sitting at breakfast, 
cr getting things 
ready for the day’s 
work, when we hear 
the loud hum of a 
swarm. Out we dash, 
one to spot where 
the swarm is set- 
tling, another to the 
honey-house to get 
| an empty hive. Bee- 
veils are hardly necessary, for bees do not 
sting when swarming, unless very badly 
handled. Russhas plaeed, a few paces in front 
of the apiary, a row of small dead bushes, 
stuck in the ground, offering the swarms a 
convenient place to settle, instead of flying off 
half à mile, when they might be lost, or of 
swarming on a limb of a tree, perhaps forty 
feet above the ground, in which last case we 
have to do someswarming ourselves—to wit, 
up the tree—and either to haul up the hive 
and take them there, or else carefully saw off 
the limb, and lower it by ropes to the ground 
without disturbing the cluster of bees, and so 
hive them. Well, that little job successfully 
accomplished, and the apiary richer by an- 
other hive, we proceed with the day's routine. 
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Then Spider is packed again." 
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With our veils on, and armed with a 
smoker, we begin at hive number one, 
and visit the colonies in succession, to see 
how things are progressing. One of us 
with the honey-chisel prises up the lid of 
the hive, which the inmates have carefully 
glued down, and lifts it oT. At once there is 
an angry buzz, but a few puffs from the 
smoker convince them that, as one of the 
books of the craft puts it, “it is no use 
fighting an enemy with a breath like that," 
so they proceed to gorge themselves with 
their honev, apparently supposing that 
they are going to be evicted. We lift out 
one or two of the frames, and, finding them 
heavy with honey and in process of capping, 
close the hive up again, and mark on the 
white painted top the 
date, and a mem. 
that it is ready for 
extracting. On the 
next hive we find the 
previous mem. to be 
that it was given a 
“ queen-cell ” a fort- 
night before; so we 
open it up, and are 
pleased to find that 
the new queen has 
arrived and taken 
command, as we can 
tell by the many little 
new eggs we see de- 
posited in the brood- 
cells. 

Number three on 
the last visit was 
noted as weak, and 
two or three frames 
of “brood”? were 
given it to strengthen 
it up. We now find 
things in a much 
better condition, and 
decide that this hive 
will yield well before 
the season is over. 
Number four is an 
interesting colony, for we find that the 
bees are trying to rear no less than four 
new queens, as we see by the same number 
of queen-cells attached to the combs. 
These will be useful to distribute among 
other colonies which may have lost their 
queen, or may have an old or worn-out 
one. The next hive is just in such case, 
so we set to work at the delicate job oí 
cutting out one of the surplus queen-cells 
from the last hive, and inserting it in a 
comb of this one, as we had done some time 
before with hive number two. 

So we go along, writing on each hive the 
result of our investigations, so that each 
family has its complete history noted on 
its front door—a thing that would never do 
in human affairs. 

Once or twice during such tours of 
inspection, we found a hive to be infected 
with that dread of the bee-keeper, ** foul 
brood," the only remedy for which is exter- 
mination by closing the hive up at night, 
when all the inmates are at home, sulphuring 
them to death, and then burning up the 
whole thing, cavalry, infantry, artillery, 
and camp-followers, a complete“ holy crust,” 
as the Irishman might call it. Reason: one 
"foul brood” hive not so exterminated 
will soon infect, as with the black plague, 
not only your own whole apiary, but those 
neighbouring ; so that strict laws are in 
force, requiring instant extermination of 
an infected hive. Another pest of the bee- 
man is the bee-moth—an innocent-looking 
gentleman in grey, who quietly inserts 
himself into weak colonies, and there multi- 
lies and is fruitful to such an extent that the 

themselves will soon forsake the hive 
in disgust, and emigrate to foreign parts, 
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to begin life anew. The remedy in this 
case is simply to strengthen the colony 
by the infusion of new blood from other 
hives, for the bees, once strong enough, 
will quickly turn the tables on the luckless 
Philistines, smiting them hip and thigh with 
a great slaughter. 
'et another trial of the bee-keeper’s 
atience is the thieving propensities of the 
beó themselves. We have all been misled 
by that fine old crusted verse beginning 
* How doth the little busy bee.” It is all 
right to a certain extent; only, once let 
a strong hive discover that its neighbour 
is not strong enough to defend its stores, 
and all the peaceful virtues are thrown 
to the winds, and a battle is begun that 
quickly embroils the whole apiary, and only 
ends with the death of the last luckless 
Roman of the devoted hive, and is followed 


Store, Post-office, School- 
house, and four Shanties. 


by an orgie of the victors 
that is a disgrace to bee- 
nature. So that the over- 
flattering lines might be 
amended somewhat thus : 


“ How doth the little busy bee 
Instruct us how to labour ? 
By gathering honey—when lie 
fails 
To steal it from his neigh- 
bour !" 


Remedy in this case 
there is none, except to 
wait until night has 
driven the robbers to their 
own colonies, and then remove the robbed 
hive to another part of the apiary ; for, 
with the next morning, the banditti will 
again make straight for the scene of their 
crime, in order to complete it. 

Among such occupations and incidents 
the days are consumed, only that, during 
the middle of the season, the bee-man will 
hope to find his time principally occupied 
with extracting. From Southern  Cali- 
fornia comes a very large part of the strained 
honey that appears on your English break- 
fast-tables. Astonishing, indeed, it is to 
see the quantity of honey which a strong 
colony will gather and store in one single 
day of the honey flow. Instances are 
known of over twenty pounds increase in 
the weight of a hive between morning and 
night. During the season that I was with 
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Gordon Russ, we extracted over six tons 
in a period of not over two months, and 
the year was considered a poor one. 

But it is not all work and no play, either. 
Of course, in a country of so many apiaries 
as ours was, many swarms are lost by the 
bee-men, and these will take up their abode 
in hollow trees, or in crevices and holes 
in rocks, and the enterprising apiarist 
will lose no chance of capturing such swarms, 
wherever he finds them, and adding them to 
his own colonies. There is a good deal of 
fun about the “locating”? and capture 
of a wild swarm; the fun is mainly in the 
former, and the excitement in the latter, 
of the two incidents. 

Bee-hunting is carried almost to the 
point of a science, nowadays, and we were 


too busy to spend much time in that direc- 


tion, but in the course of our peregrinations 
hither and thither we were always on 
the look-out for bee-trees or bee-caves, 
and the children of the ranchers for 
miles round would inform us of their 
own discoveries. So occasionally we 
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“ Deserving its common name of Spanish bayonet.’ ” 


would arm ourselves with such tools as a 
saw, axe, ropes, bee-veils and smokers, and 
an empty hive, and start out to bag a swarm. 
Ticklish work it was, sometimes, for at the 
first notice of the assault, by the shaking of 
the limb of the tree in which our game was 
housed, the garrison would make a sortie, 
which we, in a precarious position perched on 
a branch, were at a bad disadvantage in 
repelling. Two or three bee-stings are no great 
matter, when you are taking them pretty 
much every day in the regular course of 
business, but six or eight or more in quick 
succession, bring on a sickly dizziness, 
to say nothing of the pain, that is very 
demoralising. But when we returned 
home in triumph, with a strong swarm 
and a pail of honey, and set up our new 
hive with the others in the apiary, we 


felt very well repaid, and could get a good 
deal of fun out of the details of the fight, 
as we ate our ''flapjacks" with the accom- 
paniment of the captured honey. 

Then, some bright moonlight night, we 
would take the notion of a skunk.hunt. 
Skunks are common in California, and 
especially so in the neighbourhood of 
an apiary, for they are very partial to 
bees, and will resort to an ingenious practice 
to secure a “dish” of their favourite 
food. Stealing cautiously over to the 
apiary we would stop quite still and listen, 
till we would hear a little scratching sound, 
that would guide us to the scene of opera- 
tions. There we would see Mr. Skunk 
on his hind-legs beside a hive, scratching, 
with his front paws, at the side. This 
would have the effect of bringing the bees 
out to the entrance to see what was wanted, 
and there our gentleman awaited them, 
and would perform, in newspaper Janguage, 
a grand scoop. So, often we would have 
a merry hunt; and the still, bright night 
would ring with shrieks of laughter and 

cries of Tally-ho!” Hark forward!“ 
and such appropriate ejaculations, until 
a well-aimed blow with the club ended 
the chase. I daresay my readers know 
that the skunk has his weapon of defence 
(offence, too, by the bye) in his power 
of diffusing a most diabolical smell around, 
so that often only one arm was available 
against him, the other hand being employed 
in holding one's nose, and a comical sight 
each of us presented to the other, as you 
may imagine. 

. We had our hunting of a more savoury 

kind, too. 

Small game was plentiful, even to the 
degree of playing havoc with crops. The 
quail was distributed everywhere over the 
country in big bunches, and bush-rabbits 
jumped from every patch of scrub, furnish- 
ing excellent shooting; and my antique 
muzzle-loader, built by some Oxford gun- 
smith in the middle ages, gave us many a 
change from Russ's eternal Miner's Delight 
or Buckskin Stew. Bigger game there 
was, too—deer, wild-cat, and coyote, with 
mountain lion and bear for the ambitious 
sportsman. 

Occasionally, a trip would be proposcd 
up to the nearest town, Julian, fifteen 
miles away, or farther over, on to the 
desert, where the Rio Colorado could be 
seen shining, a faint silvery streak, seventy 
miles away across the yellow shimmering 
plain. 

So, a whole summer was pleasantly and 
profitably spent, and then, equipped with 
a practical, though imperfect, knowledge 
of bee-keeping. I decided to “locate 
for myself. Gordon Russ threw himself 
heartily into all my plans, and together 
we tramped over section after section 
of Government land, and canvassed its 
capabilities. Interesting work it was, 
especially to me, who viewed each spot 

as a possible owner, but it makes me kel 
warm, even now, to think of those miles 
of baking, rocky mountain-side that we 
struggled over, searching for ** Government 
corners," the landmarks noted by the sur- 
veyors. 

At last, by the kindness of a relative of 
Russ’s, we heard of a little valley a few 
miles away, that had been kept carefully 
covered up for years from land-seekers 
by the surrounding owners, whose cattle 
meanwhile had had free use of the range. The 
little place possessed that greatest of boons 
to the Southern Californian rancher—a 
running creek—and on it I promptly “ filed,” 
and in due course began the necessary term 
of residence as a settler. 

Perhaps some time I may tell of a good 
many other experiences, grave and gay, 


that befell me as & tenderfoot, on my own 
ranch, but my purpose at present has 
been simply to give an idea of one of thc 
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many things a young Englishman can turn 
his hand to, in thia particular corner of 
the world. 


——— So ͤ— 


A BOYS DAY ON A SOUTH-SEA ISLAND. 


By Rev. Stacy WADDY, M.A., New South Wales, 
Author of “A Boy's Day in Ancient Egypt," ete. 


F a reader of the B. O. P.“ is going to be 
landed for a day on a South Sea island, 
we must do one of two things first for him— 
either we must give him the cap of in- 
visibility,” so that he can see and hear 
everyone, and move about everywhere, but 
remain unseen and unheard himself; or 
else we must literally make such a change 
in him that his own mother would not 
know him. 

True, there are not many islands now in 
Melanesia in which the natives (or, at any 
rate, those who live on the coast) have 
never even seen a white man. The brave 
work of the missionaries, and the enter- 
prise of the *''kopra" traders, and the 
cruises of the ships of his Majesty's navy, 
have brought the white skin in most places 
{nto the view of the wondering black man ; 
but still there are some islands not yet 
explored or even landed upon; there are 
others where no white men have settled or 
stayed any long time; and there are very 
many where it is not at all safe to stay 


ashore except in a large party, or unless the 
natives know you are a missionary. 

Only a short time back, in July 1904, a 
captain who had traded for years in the 
islands (and not one of the brutal sort of 
captains, such as, alas! have too often 
brought discredit upon the British name in 
those parts) had his ship suddenly. attacked 
by natives in canoes, and he himself was 
murdered, with his mate and almost all 
the crew. 

What are we to do, then? There is a 
fascination and glamour about these lovely 
coral islands; we would like to see what 
sort of day an island boy spends at home in 
them. But we must not run the risk of 
those awful poisoned arrows, one scratch 
of which means agonising death, if we can 
help it; and it would be a bad end to our 
day’s exploring to end up in the village 
cooking-oven as chief dish at a tribal 
banquet. 

Let us see if we can arrange a disguise. 
Try for yourself if you can get ready to pass 
yourself off as own brother to Tuanikokopo, 
whom we are going to take as our hero for 
the day we spend, let us say, on the island 
of Mala, in the Solomon Islands of Melanesia. 
Here is the way to set about it. 

First, dye yourself a rich coppery brown 
—not black, but very near it. Now pull 
out your hair till it stands out about four 
or five inches long all round your head. 
You will need to use some paste to make 
it stiff, or bleach it white with lime, and, 
instead of parting it and smoothing it down, 
comb it out till each hair stands straight 
on end, like the head of a millet-broom. 
Then stick a comb in your hair for an orna- 
ment, and add perhaps a flower or two, 
especially if you can find some white ones ; 
and if you can kill a bird with white feathers. 
stick a couple of them artistically in your 
hair as well. It is better to be well in the 
fashion, or you will excite remarks. 

Now take off all your clothes, and leave 
them at home; then set to work on the 
decoration of your nose, ears, and breast, 
and you will be ready. As to your ears, 
cut a slit through the soft, fleshy lobe of 
each, and another through the stiff gristle 
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above it. In this last pair of holes put a 
* vanan qoroi," or ear-stick. A Mala boy 
would not feel properly dressed without 
this ; he would feel as you would if you went 
without a necktie. We shall see Tuani- 
kokopo— which is a real name of an island 
boy I know; and he is called Tuani for 
short, so we will adopt the abbreviation— 
we shall see him at work later on making 
an ear-stick, so we will not describe it more 
at present. I am afraid you will not get 
the holes in the lobes of your ears to look 
like Tuani’s all at once, for his were cut 
when he was little, and they have stretched 
and stretched till now you could almost put 
your fist through them! The thing that 
stretches them is the weight of the earrings 
he wears, ground out of huge mussel-shells. 
He may have a bunch of a dozen such 
ornaments in each ear, and the result is, 
when he lies down to sleep, he cannot put 
his head on a pillow, he must have a wooden 
support for his neck, so that the ornaments 
hang down, and are not crushed and broken. 
Truly, vanity generally means a good deal 
or discomfort. But we will see more of 
these ornaments, too, later on. 

Now for your nose. First take a knife— 
Tuani had this done with a sharp shell— 
and cut a hole in the gristle inside your 
nose that divides the nostrils. In this you 
will hang & carved mother-of-pearl shell, 
that hangs down over your mouth. Then 
Tuani will lend you a slender piece of shell 
shaped something like a fish-hook. Hold 
your nose still; take hold of the long part 
of this hook—as it were, the staff of the 
hook, not the barb. It has a sharp point. 
Now ram this straight into the point of your 
nose, about half an inch deep, so that the 
rest of it sticks out right in front of you like 
the figure-head at the prow of a canoe. 
Perhaps it will not be very comfortable.; 
but Tuani cannot see why you object to it; 
and, after all, it is better than being made 
into soup! 

Now, round your neck hang a necklet of 
big cowrie-shells, or of dogs' teeth, or, if 
you prefer it, a great round plate like a 
dinner-plate, ground and rubbed down from 
a big mussel.shell. Then add a few more 
ornaments—a forehead chaplet of cowrie- 
shells; & bracelet and anklet or two of 
curved boar's tusks (people will think you 
are the son of a great man with these on) ; 
take a bow and some arrows, tipped and 
barbed with either fish-bones or dog-bones, 
or, alas! bone from the man you helped to 
eat last time there was a cannibal feast. 
And now you are ready, to all appearances a 
young Mala boy. 

I am afraid, however, that you would 
even now stand a poor chance of passing a 
safe day. A hundred things would show 
that you were a stranger, even if you kept 
your tongue from speaking ; and a stranger 
stands a good chance of instant death. So 
perhaps the cap of invisibility ” will be 
our best expedient after all, and with it we 
will land in the night on surf-ringed Mala, 
prepared for a very interesting and novel 
day amongst its palms, and jungle clearings, 
and villages. 


Early to bed is the only rule you can 
follow when you have no lamps, and it was 
not long after dark last night before Tuani- 
kokopo was asleep. He is thirteen years 
old now, and counts as a man. He has not 
left school, for the good reason that he never 
went to school ; for there was no school for 
him to go to. He never heard of reading 
or writing. He has a sort of idea of count- 
ing ; he will soon find out if you cheat him 
out of a cocoanut or yam, or take more than 
your share of the morning's catch of fish. 
He can swim like & fish ; he can make his 
own fish-hooks, and artificial baits, and 
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fishing-line. He is something of an artist 
in making ornaments for himself; and he 
can shoot his arrows fairly straight. He 
laughs a great deal at the top of his voice ; 
and he is ready to become a perfect demon 
if he loses his temper. And that represents 
hi3 education and character. 

He does not sleep at home, but with other 
boys and men in a “gamal,” or club-hut. 
In fact, he has no real home-life at all. and 
hardly ever sees his mother. Last night he 
happened to be restless, and he woke once 
or twice, so he started plaving practical 
jokes on his friends, and they disturbed the 
whole village. Then, quite satistied with 
themselves. they shared a bread-fruit and 
went off to sleep again. 

At early dawn Tuani wakes again, eats a 
ration of bread-fruit, and goes off out on the 
rocks fishing. There he will stay till dinner- 
time. about two o'clock, fishing. swimming, 
yarning with his mates. Alas! young as 
he is, much of his talk is disgusting to hear ; 
for. iadeed, he knows no special reason why 
he should be pure in thought, and word, 
and deed. It is only the Christian religion 
that has ever impressed upon the con- 
science of every boy and man the ideal of a 
spotless and ambitious purity, the wish and 
duty to be chivalrous gentlemen even in the 
imaginings of their inmost. hearts. 

The watera round the sharp rocks swarm 
with fish, and sport is good. Many of them 
are poisonous to eat, but Tuani knows well 
which are wholesome and which are danger- 
ous. Look, he has a big one hooked. He 
is fishing with a mother-of-pearl bait that 
looks like a gudgeon, and a great cod has 
gulped it down. Tuani plays him skilfully ; 
the other bovs watch, and shriek excited 
advice. Su:ldenly—snap !— the line breaks 
amilst a volley of cries of disgust, and 
Tuani gets some dried cocoanut-fibre and 
sits down on the rocks and begins the long. 
tedious task of twisting. twisting it until he 
has made a strong line thirty or forty yards 
long, and can set to work fishing again. 
But that will not be to-day. 

After a while Tuani finds this tiring work ; 
he thinks he will go and have a little refresh- 
ment, and take home the fish he has caught, 
to be cooked for dinner. So he strolls back 
towards the village. The first cocoanut-tree 
he comes to he drops his fish and shins up 
its slender trunk in a way that shows it 
is not the first time, by many, that he has 
done this. He picks his fruit, or knocks 
it down, and follows it to the ground. A 
friend of his has come, too, and they set to 
work upon the nuts, just to sharpen their 
appetite for dinner. 

We who only see cocoanuts in ''shies," 
old, dried. tough specimens, would think 
we had done pretty well if wa ate half a 
one and stood up hungry. Truth compels 
us to state that, of the fresh. pulpy, new- 
plucked nuts, filled with cool milk, Tuani 
and his friend ate no les3 than four each 
before going on to home and dinner! 

And now let ua have a look at the village. 
Phew, what a smell !—and what dirt! The 
ground is low and swampy; there is no 
attempt at clearing away filth and rubbish. 
The jungle grows thickly all round. close up 
to the houses. There are no streets. Look 
at the pigs rooting about ; they are the only 
scavengers there are. Piz» are the chief 
article of wealth here. A rich man may be 
reckoned by the number of pigs he is able 
to afford to kill at a feast. These pigs are 
regarded by their owners rather as the 
shepherds in Eastern countries used to regard 
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their sheep —they are almost personal 
friends. Each pig has its name. and knows 


its owner, and follows him at the sound of 
his voice. If one is lost, the owner will go 
after it “until he find it," and “ bring it 
home rejoicing.” 
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Before we follow Tuani, who has gone 
over to where a group of men are lounging 
and yarning together, let us look at the 
houses they live in. They are built of 
bamboo, and are rather graceful to look at, 
but oh. so stuffy and dirty inside. There 
are no chimneys, vet perhaps there will be 
three or four little fires burning on the 
floor. In some islands the natives build 
their huts at the top of tall trees, and climb 
up by rope-ladders, for fear of sudden attacks 
by their enemies. Look over there; it is 
a ghastly row of human heads, “ Heal. 
hunting " is still a favourite sport. especially 
among the young men, who want to show 
how brave they are. And look here, by 
the main post of this large house—what an 
ugly carving! It is a rude sculpture, cut 
in wood. representing a very hideous face 
and body. 

This has to do with the natives’ religion ; 
and we must here say a word or two on that 
subject. We could not pass a day on the 
island without hearing something about it, 
for their religion is a very real part of their 
daily lives. 

A native knows that there is an invisible 
world around him ; in fact, it seems far more 
real to him than it does to most of us. He 
takes far more notice of that invisible world 
than most of us do. He does not need 
Christian missionaries to tell him that there 
is such a world; the beings of the invisible 
world are as real to him as his fellow men 
and women. 

But he thinks that these: beings are 
demons, not good and loving spirits, but 
bad. and hating him and all men. He wishes 
to goolness there were no such things as 
gods! They are his deadly enemies, he 
thinks. He has got to be always fighting 
agiinst them. somehow or other, or doing 
something to keep them in a good humour. 
He dare not go into the bush at night for 
fear of them. The facts he thinks he knows 
about the invisible world are the worst 
news he ever heard in his life; they will 
keep him in terror till he dies. 

But, it may be asked, Do»s he not think 
there are good spirits as well as bad? 
Suppose we ask Tuani. He would say: “I 
suppose so. Maybe there are; but they 
won't take any trouble to help me; they 
just don't do me any harm, that is all I 
cin get from them; s» I need not take 
any notice of them. And it is the bad 
spirits that have all the power ; and I must 
always be on the watch against them, or 
they will get me. and kill me, or ruin me." 

Now that hideous carving there by the 
house is meant to be a picture of one of 
the evil spirits. I am sure I do not know 
why they take the trouble to make it. 
There was a curious idea the old Babylonian 
people had, which perhaps may be the 
same idea that Tuani and his people still 
have to-day. The Babylonians thought, 
just as these natives do, that the air was 
thronged with invisible but very real evil 
Spirits, and that the good spirits did not 
trouble to protect men from the evil spirits, 
so men must protect themselves. And one 
way of keeping an evil spirit out of your 
house was this, You made a picture of 
him —made it as ugly and hideous as you 
could. You put it at the door of your 
house; then. when the evil demon came, 
he saw his own picture there. and it was so 
ugly he ran away from it! Perhaps that is 
why Tuani's father has that ugly statue at 
the door.post of his house—as ugly as he 
can make it. 

Tuani spent the rest of the morning 
listening to his father and a group of other 
men. They are talking abcut old times, 
and this was the only approach thev had 
to what we should call "history." There 
were no dates in it. One man would tell a 
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story of something that had happened when 
he was young: another tells a story that his 
grandfather told him ; another remembers 
something that his grandfather told him his 
grandfather had told him. A nation that 
has lost its history is like a man that has 
lost his memory: it cannot learn and pro- 
gress from the experience of the past. 

And now it is dinner-time. We leave our 
hero and the other boys and men to gorge 
and stuff themselves at the one rcal meal of 
the day. To-day it happens that there is a 
pig. And we can observe a very curious 
result. These natives hardly ever taste 
meat food; they live on vegetables and 
fruit chiefly; and when they eat flesh, 
especially when it is a cannibal feast of 
human flesh, it acts upon them as a stimu- 
lant would upon people not used to taking 
it. They become quite excited, almost 
intoxicated ; they joke and laugh riotously. 
And we will take a little rest while thev all 
lie down afterwards and sleep it off. 


The boys soon woke from their siesta, 
and began to do various things to pass away 
the time. A great event was to happen 
that afternoon, far more eternally eventful 
to the islanders than any of them realised, 
though they got excited enough over it. 
But this was not till some time after dinner. 

Meantime, Tuani works at his line, and 
his special friends gather round him. One 
is making an ear-stick. He takes a little 
twig of bamboo, about four inches long. 
He has some banana fibre, of different 
colours, and he winds these round and 
round the stick, making some quite pretty 
geometrical patterns; it is rather like the 
weaving that is done in Kindergarten work. 
Another boy is also making an ear-stick, 
but his is a sort of poker-work. He gets a 
piece of stone with a sharp point, heats it 
in the fire, and with the hot point burns 
delicate lines on the bamboo. Another boy 
is making a comb to decorate his hair. 
Here is another making an ear-ornament. 
He has à huge mussel-shell, big enough to 
dip a baby in; in fact, in some islands 
where there are now churches, a shell like 
this is used as & font. He takes some 
heavy pieces of rock or coral. and bangs and 
chips away till only the solid heart of the 
Bhell is left. Then he picks out a smooth 
rock and grinds away till he gets it smooth 
and round. It is milky-white ; and perhape 
he wil get some tortoise-shell if he is 
artistic, and carve it (all with sharp-pointed 
stones) into fretwork patterns, and overlay 
it on the shell. Other boys are at work on 
mother-of-pearl shell, or making tortoise- 
shell dinner-knives, or wooden yam-knives, 
or perhaps arrows, bows, or clubs. 

"uddenly some boys are seen running 
towards the village in the wildest excite- 


ment. The place at once stirs like an ants’ 
nest when you poke it. Whatisit ? Head- 
hunters ? Enemies? All grasp their 


weapons, and a messenger is at once des- 
patched to bring the women home. 

The boys come near, and we hear what 
they are shouting—“ A ship! A ship!" 
There is a rush for the beach; evervone 
takes his weapons. They had seen these 
wonderful things pass by their island, and 
knew it was white men who came in them ; 
but none of them had ever come in close 
before, like this one had. No white foot 
had ever touched their soil. We can hardly 
imagine their excitement. If a balloon full 
of men from the moon was seen coming to 
alight on the earth, it would be hardly more 
wonderful to us than the coming of the 
white man’s ship to Tuani. 

Before the ship comes close to shore, the 
women have come back from the fields; 
for in the islands it is the women who do 
all the hard work. A whole tribe cannot 


live on fish. Bread-fruit, bananas, sago- 
palm, and cocoanuts grow wild; but the 
great article of diet is the yam. Yams grow 
in Australia, and if an Australian boy was 
asked about them he would probably tell 
you they were small roots, like new potatoes. 
But here in the islands they grow yams 
with as much as eight feet length of eatable 
root. Breakfast, dinner, and tea for a 
fortnight! And these need some cultiva- 
tion. Who is to do it? We would expect 
that the men would. But the fields have to 
be away from the village. or else the village 
pigs would root them up; and, say the men, 
if we go there, who is to protect the village ? 
Enemies might come any moment, and who 
is to fight them? So the end of it is, the 
women go and dig the fields and the men 
stay at home and look after the babies ! And 
the curious result is that the children get 
very fond of their fathers, and do not care 
so much for the mothers, who come in 
tired and cross from work. 

The ship has anchored now, and a whale- 
boat is lowered, and rows in to where the 
surf begins to break. The men on shore are 
yelling and shouting, and waving clubs, 
Tuani with the rest; but no arrows are 
fired yet. The stranger may mean to be a 
friend, but they do not want him. What 
will he do? And what gain is he hoping 
for, that makes him ready to run this 
terrible risk ? Surely his must be a work 
that brings him a great deal of money to 
make it worth his while risking almost 
certain death at each island ? 

For see !—he is going to land. He does it 
day after day, on island after island, among 
excited savage cannibals, without knowing 
a word of their language, so as to be able 
to tell them why he comes. And I think 
the story of that man's life (and others like 
him) is the story of the most quietly heroic 
bravery I ever read. 

See !—he stands up. We can hear his 
words:“ Keep the boat away, lads. We 
cannot risk the lives of all by beaching the 
boat. I will swim ashore. fi they kill me, 
pull off to the ship." And overboard he 
goes with a dive. 

As he stands up on the sand, drippin 
wet, one wild native draws his bow to full 
stretch, with the arrow-point almost touch- 
ing the stranger's breast. That quiet face 
smiles, unflinching. From his pockets he 
produces a few knives, and gives them as 

resents. ‘Then he says a few words, and 
ooks round to see if anyone understands. 
He says the same in another language, and 
then another. And to-day it so happens 
that he hits upon one language of which a 
man of this tribe knows a little. 

And so he is able to tell them what he 
has come for. I think my readers will have 
guessed. That man is Bishop Patteson. 
He comes there to tell them the true facts 
about that invisible world they are so 
afraid of. Is he going to make a tortune by 
running these terrible risks ? He is a rich 
man, and is spending all his money to do 
this work. And at EN as you know, he 
was murdered by the natives one day when 
he landed as we bave described here. 

He goes up to the little village. Tuani 
rather likes the look of him, and keeps close 
to him. He goes round all the huts, asks 
each woman how many children she has, 
and gives her a present for each of them. 
Then he goes into the “ gamal,” with all 
the men crowding after him. Now is their 
time to kill him, if they wish to. 
in a **gamal" that he was killed at last, 
brained with a club. 

And now, before he goes back to the 
ship, there is one more thing the brave 
missionary wishes to ask. He says to the 
chief of the tribe, * I will come again, and 
teach you more things that will take away 
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terror out of your lives, and make you 
happier and better. Now, will you let one 
of your boys come away with me in the 
ship, and I will teach him, and then he can 
come back here and teach all of you ?” 

Tuani has been keeping close to the white 
stranger; he feels a trust towards him, he 
does not know why ; and he is not used to 
trusting strangers, either. And now the 
stranger lays his hand on the lad's shoulder, 
and asks : ** Will you let this boy come with 
me?" At first Tuani’s father makes a 
great objection; for, savage as he is, he 
genuinely loves his children, and how does 
he know that the ship will ever bring him 
back again ? But he, too, feels the influ- 
ence of the stranger's power, he does not 
know how or why ; and at last he agrees, 
and Tuani, bursting with excitement, begins 
to say farewells to his friends and relatives. 

Then the missionary asks a curious ques- 
tion. He says to the father: “ Now who 
is this boy engaged to be married to?” 
Surely a quaint question to ask about a lad 
of thirteen! We would expect the father 
to smile and say, “ Plenty of time before he 
begins to think about things like that." 
But no; he gives the name of a girl in the 
village, and says that man over there is her 
father. 

What happened was this. When Tuani 
was about two years old—he does not know 
how old he is, or what is his birthday—his 
father went to the father of a little girl of 
about the same age, and said, “I want 
mum girl to be the wife of my little 


** Very well," said the other man. How 
much will you give for her?“ 

*[ wil give you a pig," said Tuani's 
father. 

* À pig! 
reply. 

There was a long bargain, and the end of 
it was that it was agreed they should be 
engaged to be married, and Tuani's father 
at once paid over two pigs, and some fish- 
hooks and cocoanuts. 

And now the missionary wants to know 


I won't take a pig," was the 
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if the father of the girl will let her come 
away too, and be taught the same things 
as Tuani, so that when he comes back he 
will have a Christian home to keep him from 
falling back into heathen ways and sins, 
and because there can never be real happi- 
ness in a home unless husband and wife are 
T ia about the deep and serious things of 
life. 


However, the girl is not allowed yet to 
come, and Tuani goes aboard the wonderful 
ship, which spreads its wings and sails away 
into the dusk which is now coming on. 
And if we stay a little while after him, we 
will see a terrible sight, which he is spared. 
While all the men are watching the ship, 
the warriors of another tribe have been 
stealing down from the hills. The people 
of the hills are nearly always at war with 
those who live by the shore. "With sudden 
shouts they surprise the village, and before 
night has fallen there are bleeding bodies 
of men and boys, and women and children 
stretched on the ground; the huts are 
burning fiercely ; the rest of the: people are 
scattered into the jungle; and do victors 
have carried away many corpses to make 
a great cannibal feast when they get home. 

It is from fears and terrors like these 
that we wish to free the life of the dwellers 
in those beautiful islands. It is men like the 
Bishop who are bravely doing the work. And 
as island after island learns the true facts 
about the invisible world, and learns also 
purity of mind, and habits of work and 
peace, we will need no “ invisible cap" to 
enable us to spend a safe and happy '* Boy's 
Day in a South-Sea Island." 
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We» of any description can be used in 

making this trinket-box, a perspec- 
tive view of which is shown by fig. I. If 
suitable prepared fretwoods—such as pencil- 
cedar, mahogany, cherry, or satin-walnut— 
are used, either alone or in combination, 
the exterior may be varniched, polished, 
carved, or left plain; but should common 
pine be deemed good enough for the purpose, 
recourse must be afterwards had to paints, 
enamels, or stains, in order to produce a 
more effective finish. 

Having selected some clean - in. material, 
cut a piece 4 in. square for'the base, and 
four sides each 3} in. long, 3 in. deep; or 
two sides of these dimensions and two the 
same depth but only 2} in. long, according 
to whether their ends are to be mitred 
or dove-tailed, or simply nailed together. 
With the four sides make a shell to measure 
3} in. square, 3 in. high, and fix it upon the 
base, which of course will show an edging 
ł in. wide all round. Then cut a lid-piece, 
34 in. square, and through its centre cut 
a hole } in. square to tally with a rod of same 
size measuring 4} in. long, shown at R in the 
middle of fig. 2. Next take four strips of 


moulding, beading, or plain wood, 4 in. long, 
3 in. wide, } in. thick, bevel their ends, and 
fix them round the lid-piece, letting } in. 
fall beyond the lower edges to form a lid 
that will close tightly over the box, as 
shown at E, E, fig. 2. 

The top circular portion of the box is 
built up with separate circles of 4-in. wood. 
For the body of this part five circles are 
needed, three with 34 in. diameter, two with 
3 in. diameter. From each of these cut 
either a lj-in. square or a 2-in. circular 
opening, as shown at fig. 3. With strong 
glue fix all the circles one above the other 
in their proper order—that is, large and small 
alternately, as in fig. 2, the lowest circle 
being secured to the lid of the square box. 
The circular lid is the next thing to claim 
attention. Right through the centre of a 
3}-in. circle bore a hole 3 in. diameter, and 
at the centre of a smaller circle measuring 
1} in. across make a hole of same size, going 
only half-way through. Now take the 
square-shaped rod, R, and at one end round 
off the edges to the depth of } in., till the hole 
made in the 3}-in. circle passes over the 
altered part of the rod, the end of which is 
then glued in the socket at the centre of the 
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By J. C. NELSON. 


small circle. From the centre of a 3. in. 
circle, using a pair of compasses, strike a 
concentric circle with in. radius, and cut 
it out neatly, leaving a wooden ring } in. 
wide. Then with a piece of glass-paper 
slightly reduce the size of the small circle, 
both in diameter and thickness, so that the 
ring moves smoothly round and round. 


After that, glue the ring in position on the 
3j-in. circle, and cover with a plain circle 
measuring 3 in. across. Now cut a metal 
or a strong wooden bar 3 in. long, and not 
quite 3 in. thick. Then at the free, square 
end of the rod, j in. from the extremity, 
bore & hole right through, making it large 
enough to hold the short bar; and in 
corresponding opposite sides of the lower 
box put similar holes j in. down from the 
centre of the top edge. 

Before going any further, see if the various 
parte fit, and at the same time try the secret 


fastener. 


Taking the sectional view, fig. 2, 
for guidance, fit the edging, E, of the square 


lid over the top of the lower box; push 
the rod, R, which is fixed centrally in the 
circular cover, L, through the square hole, 
H, in the lid of the lower box, observing that 
the hole, o, near the lower end of the rod 
eventually aligns with those marked s in 


BOX, WITH SECRET FASTENER. 


the sides of the lower box; press down the 
circular cover, L, and insert the bar B through 
one side of the box, passing it through the 
rod, and going into the hole on the opposite 
side, both ends being settled out of sight. 
Everything being satisfactory, while the 
box is still closed cut twelve strips of 4-in. 
wood, 21 in. long, 3 in. wide, round off the 
corners of each, as shown in fig. 4, notch their 
edges, and put three of them vertically on 
each side of the lower box, one being exactly 
over the central line, the others at or near 
the corners, the lower end of each strip 
resting on the rim of the bottom-picce, while 
the upper ends come within i in. of the top 
of the box, allowing room for the square 
lid, the depending edges of which meet the 
tops of the strips, as shown at E, fig. 4. All 
of these panels, except the two that cover 
the holes in opposite sides of the box, are 
fixed in their respective positions. The 
two exceptions are pivoted at their centres, 
c, figs. 2 and 4, so that the holes containing 


* the secret fastener are concealed, yet are 


easily uncovered when necessary. The 
dotted shape in fig. 4 shows the position of 
the turned panel. 

At the centre of each make a small hole, 
about } in. diameter. Cut two wooden plugs 
4 in. long, 1 in. diameter, and reduce J in. of 
the length to fit the holes made in the panels, 
the remaining } in. forming a head. In the 
sides where the movable panels are to be 
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placed, 4 in. down from the centre make small 
holes to take the thin ends of the plugs, which 
are put through the panels and fixed in the 
sides of the box, constituting two strong 
pivots. The panels being turned vertically, 
measure } in. down from the top end of each 
and pierce two holes, which will come exactly 
over the apertures in the box holding the ends 
of the fastening-bar and form a continuation 
thereof. Make two plugs exactly the same 
as those used for pivots, insert them in the 
holes in the upper part of each panel, and 
push them into the apertures in the sides 
of the box, so that the panels cannot be 
turned. Small wooden obs similar in 
shape and size to the heads of the plugs 
must then be fixed near the lower ends of 
the pivoted panels, also near the ends and 
at the centre of each fixed panel. 

At regular distances around the periphery 
of the large circle forming the lower part of 
the circular cover fix strips of w l in. 
long, 1 in. wide, as shown in fig. 2, so 
that the downwardly projecting ends pass 
smoothly round the periphery of the circle 
immediately beneath: or instead of the 
projections, & band of plain or perforated 
metal could be run round, as shown in the 
perspective view, fig. 1. Bear in mind, 
the small circle is not fixed to any of the 
other circles, only to the rod R; therefore, 
when the rod is held fast by the bar B, the 
circular cover can be revolved at pleasure, 
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yet it will not lift. In this way, attention is 
drawn from the actual position of the 
secret fastener. 

To open the box, pull out the two short 
plugs, twist the two pivoted panels, push 
out the bar with the end of a thin penholder, 
the point of & nail, or anything else small 
enough for the purpose, raise the circular 
cover, drawing out the wooden rod, and, to 
get at the lower box, remove the upper 
portion by lifting the square lid. 

The lower case should be padded and 
lined with silk or satin, as follows: Cut a 

iece of cardboard to fall loosely into the 

ttom of the box—say 2j in. square. 
On this put a layer of wadding the same 
size, and cover with any fancy material, 
which should be 4 in. larger all round to allow 
for turning over the edges and drawing them 
together at the back with & needleful of 
thread or silk. Spread strong glue upon 
the back, keeping clear of the edges, and 
press down the into its proper place. 
The four sides of the box should then be 
covered in precisely the same manner, the 
pieces of card being not more than 2 in. high. 
The upper part of the rod should be pro- 
vided with slanting pegs, as shown in fig. 2, 
for holding finger-rings, etc., and a round 
or a square bottom-piece—as the case may 
be—with a square hole at the centre, glued 
to the rod 1} in. from the lower end, in order 
that it may rest upon the square lid, will 
draw out the contenta of the upper box. 

The exterior of the box should be well 
glass-papered until the surface is ready for 
the application of varnish, paint, or what- 
ever coating has been selected. Any desired 


alterations can be easily made in the dimen- 
sions, whilst much thinner wood can be used 
when strength is only a secondary considera- 
tion. 
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CHESS. 


Problem No. 651. 
By R. WonTERS. 


| BLACK. | 
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| WHITE. | 9+3=12 pieces. 


White to play and mate in three (3) moves. 


THE following game, which in the opening 
has the French defence P to K 3, was played 
at Barmen between Mieses (White) and 
Bardeleben (Black), and Mieses received a 
prize for his brilliant play, but this fair play 
was only due to Black’s weak move of 27, 
Q R to Kt sq. 


WHITE DLACK 
1. P—K 4 P—K 3 
2. P—Q 4 P—Q 4 
3. Kt—Q B3 Kt—K B3 
4. B—K Kt 5 B—K 2 
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WHITE BLACK 

5. Bx Kt Bx B 

6. Kt—B 3 Castles 

7. B—Q 3 P—B 4 

8. P—K 5 PxP 

9. Px B Px Kt 
10. Px Kt P K x P 
11. Px P Kt—B 3 
12. Kt—Q 4 P—K 4 
13. Q--R 5 (a) Px Kt 
14. CRP ch. K—B 3 
15. Q—R 6 ch. K—K 2 
16. Castles B—K 3 
17. Q R—Kt sq R—Q Kt sq. 
18. Px P R—K R sq. 
19. Q—K 3 K—Q 2 
20. P—K B4 P—B 4 
21. K R—Q sq. (b) Q—R 5 
22. PK R3 K R- Kt 3q. 
23. B—K 2 R Kt 6 
24. B—B 3 QxRP 
25. R—K sq. B—B 2 
26. P—B4 K—B 2 (c) 
27. PxP Q R—Kt sq. (d) 
28. R« P ch. K* R 
29. Px Kt ch. K—R sq. (e) 
30. P—B 7 ch. RxB 
31. Q—K 8 ch. R. Q 
32. Rx R ch. Resigns 


(a) Too venturesome, for he loses his Kt. 

(L) A good move for the purpose of playing 
P to Q B 4. 

(c) Better was Q—R sq., and 26, Rx B 
would have left the better game in Black's 
hand. 

(d) Bx P would have saved his game. 

(e) Notice K- B sq. 30, Q—K 2, B—B 5. 
31, Q—Kt 2, B—R 3. 32, R—Kt sq. (if 
K 2, R x B), B—Kt 4, etc. 

Solution of No. 650. —1, B—B 9, K—K 5 
(or a, b, c). 2, Q—B 6 ch, K P. 3, 
Q—Kt 5, P—K 5. 4, P—B 3 mate. (a) 
Kx P. 2, Q—B 0, P—K 5. 3, K—B 7, 
K or P moves. 4, Cor B mates. (b) P—K 5. 
2, B—K 3, K—K 3. 3, Q—B 6 ch., and 4, 
B or Q mates. (c) PxP. 2, K—B 7, 
P—Q 6 (or d). 3,PxP,K—Q5. 4,Q—Q6 
mate. (d) KK 5. 3, Q—B 6 ch., K moves. 
4, Q—K 6 mate. 


TO CHESS OORRESPONDENTS. 


F. W.—H. Perkins composed No. 648, and now assures 
us that he had not seen the similar old three-er by 
G. J. Slater, which is: White, K—K B7; Q—K B6; 
B—Q6: Kt—K Kt 3; Black, K—Q5; Kt—K R 7; 
Ps—Q EB 5andK B86 The black Kt cannot bea P 
at K Kt 5, for there would be a dual mate after 
1, Kt sq„ P—B 7. 2, Kt—B5 ch., K-: but in 
No, 648 the P prevents the dual. 


— — 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


WHAT TO DO WHEN YOU ARE 
LOST. 


IN an article on “Camping and Woodcraft,” by 
Horace Kephart, in “ Field and Stream,” an American 
publication, the writer gives some practical instructions 
that may prove useful to any of our readers about to 
start in the new world. 

“The firat thing that one should do when he realises 
that he has lost his bearings in a wild country is to 
stop and sit down. Don't take one more step until you 
have recovered your wite so that you can trace un the 
ground with a stick your probable course since leaving 
camp, and mark on it the estimated location of such 
watercourses and other landmarks as you have passed. 
Then make up your mind that if you must stay out all 
night, alone in the woods, it ie no killing matter, but 
rather an interesting adventure. Having recovered 
your mental balance, take note of the lay of the 
Iand around you, the direction of its dminage, the 
character of its vegetation, and the hospitalities that 
it offers to a night-bound traveller, in the way of 
drinking-water, sound downwood, natural shelter, and 
browse. Then blaze a tree on four sides—make big 
blazes that can be seen from any direction. Do this 
even though there be several hours of daylight alead, 
and although you have no present intention of staying 
here; for you do know that this spot is only «o many 
hours from camp by back trail, and that you may have 
good reason to return to it. 
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„Now try to get an outlook over the surrounding 
country. In flat woods this will be difficult. If you can 
risk climbing a tall tree, do so, Select one that you can 
climb, and, having gained your outlook, note the compas 
direction of watercourses and other landmarks, mapping 
them on a bit of paper, for a lost man's memory is 
treacherous. The courses of small streams show where 
the main valley lics. Decide where to go, take the 
compass direction, note how the sun strikes it, aud 
descend, 

“Now, as you travel, make bush-marks by cutting 
blazes on trees, or bending down a shrub here and 
there along the trail, sto you will easily follow your 
E should you have to pass the night iu the 


x 
STERN ADVENTURE AND 
HEROISM. 


A FEW weeks ago an acconnt was made public of 
the mission, under Colonel A. H. MacMahon, which has 
returned to England after two and a-half years’ work 
in determining the Perso-Afghan frontier. The mission 
underwent many trials from excessive cold, from ex- 
cessive heat, deadly winds. mad jackals and wolves, nnd 
the temporary hostility of Persian tribes. It marched 
over 500 miles of uniubabitel, waterless country. 
Three men were frozen to death. The mission con- 
Bisted of eleven British officers, with a large staff of 
survey and irrigation experts and a strong escort, in 
all comprising 1,500 men, 200 horses, and 2,200 camels. 
Four members of the mission were bitten by mad 
wolves, and one died of hydrophobia. An Indian 
surveyor and seven followers who ventured too far 
from water perished. The incident was marked by 
the heroism of one of the men. who, seeing the surveyor 
die, determined to rescue the map for which so many 
lives had been given. He cut it off from the board 
of the plane-table, and, knowing that he could not 
long retain consciousness, wound it under his waist- 
cloth round his body. Then he blindly started north- 
ward in the hope of reaching water. The four men 
who started with him collapsed, and he himself re- 
members no more than coming to consciousness at 
night-time lying in a pool of water by the Krash River. 
Here he was found by a wandering Afghan, who carried 
him on his back to an Afghan village, where his life 
was saved after receiving careful attention. It scems 
that of the camels, 1,900 succumbed (48 from hydro- 
phobia), and 120 of the horses aio died. During 
the early summer there were plagues of insects, and 
flerce winds with terrible heat filled the remainder. 
Last winter all the jackals, with which Seistan abounds, 
for some unknown cause went mad, and attacked men 
and animals. The disease also spread to the wolves, 
who played great havoc. Four membersof the mission 
were bitten. One wild night in March last, during a 
blizzard blowing at a velocity of 120 miles an hour, a 
mad wolf attacked the camp of the Camel Corps, und 
bit 78 camels and one horse—48 of the camels and the 
horse died of hydrophobia. On another occasion a 
horde of mad wolves tried unsuccessfully to rush the 
camp. Tbe Seistanis themselves were so overcome by 
terror of these mad animals that they actually killed 
off all buta very few of their dogs, on whom they depend 
for eafety and security at night. From end to end 
Seistan ig one mass of ruins of deserted cities. Some 
of these cities have probably not been occupied for the 
past 500 years. Some are supposed to have been 
inhabited as late as 200 or 300 y ears back. 


NOVEL MILITARY POSTAGE- 


STAMPS. 


THE latest new -stamps are said to be a 
decided novelty. Issued in Italy, they are reserved for 
franking the correspondence of the non-commissioned 
officers and men of the Italian Army. There are 
different stamps for various corpe and regiments, and 
consequently a large number of designs. For instance, 
on the stamp assigned to one regiment is the portrait 
of its colonel, ou another a representation of a court- 
martial, and on others views of the cities where 
particular corps are stationed; while on the stamp 
specially reserved for the Bersaglieri appear a few notes 
of music—those of the first bar of their famous refrain. 
None of these stamps will be offered for sale by the 
authorities, nor should they be sold by soldiers, and 
collectors will doubtless experience some difficulty in 
obtaining unused specimens, 


NA 


“B.O.P.” GOLD AND SILVER 
MEDALS. 


THE B. O. P.“ Gold and Silver Medals awarded for 
our T wenty-Bixth Annual Series of Competitions have 
been duly forwarded to tlie respective winners, and very 
warmly acknowledged by them. Leonard A. Pavey 
writes : “I have never scen a prettier or more tasteful 
design; and I shall always treasure the medal as a 
most pleasant memento of my association with the 
best of papers. The awarding of such prizes says a 
great deal for the B.O.P.' ; the medal and certificates 
can be treasured for a lifetime—mine certainly will. 
I have got nothing but good from the ' B.O.P.' since I 
first took it in, and I believe thousands join me in 
giving heartiest thanks to the Editor for its pro- 
duction." 
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Gorp Fru (C. R. B.) —You should give six an‘s’-eggs for each fish a day, 


and your aquarium should be bigger. 


7 * race avarniaa 1 v p 

EXERCISE AND FATIGUE (Weary Willie).—Never exercise to the extent of 
Ts y AI j 1 T^isgun -i VIFTE 

fatigue. If you do, rest in the prone. Take the exercise or drill after, 

j hot as you like, but 


not before, the coll tub. You may enter the water as 
not when tired. Thisis the best medical opinion. 


Cop-LIVER Orn (L. K.)—If you cannot get pure cod-liver oil, or do not 


like it, take virol, 
STAMMERING (G. L. I.).—Could not tell you here. 
specialist viva voce, 


ALLAN ADAIR.—Yes, we quite hope to have, in due course, farther serials 


by the writers you name. 


ABEL S.—Dr. Gordon Stables says you should address to Elitor. No need 
to send stamped envelope; the,Dootor does not reply by post. 


Mien AND Corws (Stoic).— 
Get a cage and copy that. 
Read back numbers. Cure 
corns by paring; but you 
must wear boots that do 
not exert pressure on any 
particular part. 


Bap Hasits (I. T.).—Now 
you know the “dreadful 
consequences,” as you 
rightly term them, avoid the 
sin. If you have a chance, 
pray warn other youths. 


Percy L.—Sent your letter 
tothe Doctor. Stickto your 
pen-work only as a staff, 
not a support. Why do you 
spell *'addressez" thus: 
* Adresses " ? Why  be- 
gtudge it an extra * d"? 


G. McG, (Glasgow). — The 
drawings, which we have 
returned, are not without 
promise, but you need mach 
practice before you can be 
taken seriously. 


C. K. PoLE.—We are afraid 
you cannot dispose of them, 
At any rate, the people to 
tell you are the makers of 
the plates in question, 80 
you had better write to 
them. 


ORICKET.—“ Cricket," by W. 
G. Grace, was published by 
Arrowsmith, of Bristol, at 
6s. 


O. B. A.—You are of British nationality. All the 
places you mention are under the British flag. If in 
trouble in a foreign country you would apply to the 
British Consul, The only nationality recognised by 
foreign nations is that covered by the flag. 


Civi, SERVANT and AN OLD Gi1RL.— Lon would prob- 
ably find all the information you require in J. Gib- 
son's Guide to the Civil Service," which is published 
at 3s. 6d. 


R. Lewis.—Lyell’s **Pigeon-keeping for Amateurs,” 
price 2s. 6d., published by Gill, County Press, Drury 

Lane, is 4 good book to begin with, if vou are not 
able to refer to our articles in back numbers. 


Oxo.—The only way world seem to be to become 
apprenticed tu some firm, and show them your cer- 
tificates and specimens of work, that they may see 
your fitness for the special branch you have chosen. 


E. F. N. and Othera.—Why not look at the advertise- 
ments in the “ British Journal of Photography," or 
some such periodical? You can see them in the 
news-room at many of the public libraries. 


P. A. C.—Fairly done; but why not try your hand at 
strictly original work? Join in our various drawing 
and sketching competitions, and then you well find 
how you stand in regard to others of your own age. 


“THANKFUL” sends usa grateful letter in regard tothe 
good he has derived from B. O. P.“ advice as to 
avoiding quacks aud consulting a respectable medical 
practitioner. We wish all our beys in trouble 
through bad habits would act as sensibly. 


H. E. M. (Leytonstone).—You do not need autograph 
now, as yon can cut it from letter which you have. 
Don't seud book. 


SPONDENCE 
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INQUIRER (Romford).—1, Yes, the punch-ball affords 
cupital exercise. 2. Very possibly, in due course. 


FRANK T. (Luton).—Get a copy of our “Boy's Own 
Reciter," in which you will find the“ Bishop and the 
Caterpillar" as well as other pieces by the same 
writer. We cannot repeat them in these columns. 


Five YRARS’ READER.—A mong the serials by David 
Ker there have appeared in our pages “ Ilderim the 
Afghan" in the eighth volume, “Red-fingered 
Cyril“ in the ninth, * Through the Darkness in the 
eleventh, * For Life aud Death " in the twelfth, “The 
Tiger Chief of Burmah" in the thirteenth, “The 
Ohampions of the Kremlin“ in the fourteenth, 
„Afloat in a Volcano“ and “Unseen Depths” in 
the fifteenth, “Captives of the Ocean” in the six- 
teenth, * Amid Siberian Forests” in the seventeenth, 
“The Finder of the White Elephant" in the 
eighteenth, and The Lonely Islands” in the uine- 
teenth. 


H. F. WALTON.—Describe the picture and tell the 
story of it, if it has a story. 


A. SIMP30N.—Selection of pieces suitable for recitation ? 
Why not get our ** Boy's Own Reciter "? 


Brum and A. F.—The particulars will be found in 
the “Navy List" for the months of January, April, 
July, and October. 


8. H. G. M.—1. Of only nominal value; say a penny. 
The coin is still current. 2. Clean it off with nitric 
acid. 


II. M. A.—The Maorl name for New Zealand is 
Ao-tea-roa, that is the Lonz White Cloud, so called 
from its appearance wlien first seen on the horizon. 
Ao, is cloud; tea, long; and roa, white, 


INDIARUBBFR DEVELOPERS (Several).— Too 
much of this sort of thing in the market. 
You had best try to develop yourself in a 
natural way: regular exercise ont of 
doors; light ordinary dumb-bells; the 
cold tub; good diet. 


B. C. PF. Amsnip.“— In the Airship article 
readers are given the name and address 
of the balloon. makers for them to apply 
direct. However, tbe price is 154. Pure 
hydrogen can be purchased of the Birming- 
ham Oxygen Co, Ltd. Saltley Works, 
Birmingham, at 3d. a cubic foot. A deposit 
has to be poid on the cylinders, which is 
returned as soon as the latter are sent 
back, 


G. W. B. (Tunhr'dge Wells).—1. Thank you 
for sending hcading for “Cer.” TE ds 
scarcely up to our standard, however, 
2. We are always open to consider designs 
the tinted covers of cur monthly parte, 


P. T. (F. P. Gardens) Gled to receive your 
letter, thoogh we are rnable to use the 
“Alphabet.” We bope to have another 
writing competition soon. 


New READER (fhenficld).—Get through 
your bookseller a copy of our “ Boy's Own 
Reciter.” We cannot repeat in these pages, 


F. TAYLOR.—1 and 2, We know no more 
then appears in the * History of Portu- 
gal," in the Story of the Nations” series, 
3. Lead coins have been used; but it ie too 
large a matter for us to enter into here, 


B. N. B. and A. W. PARKES.—To answer 
your questions would require an illustrated 
article such as we have already given, 


F. T. S. (Holmfirth).— Lou have yet to learn the very 
elements of the art, and so stand no chance at pre- 
seut of having your drawings published. But perse- 
vere, and take part in our various drawing aud 
sketching competitions. 


J. R. S. STONNEY.— You must be articled to some one 
in the professicn or join the Royal Corpe of Naval 
Constructors, for particulars of which see thc 
"Quarterly Navy List." 


Jonas,—See our special extra Christmas Number. It 
contains the very thing you want. Lore no time 
about getting a copy, however, or the number, which 
cannot possibly be reprinted, may be aold out. 


FATHER OF Six.— Yes, the numbers of Every Boy's 
Monthly" for 1905 a'e now ready in handsome volume 
forms, and would make a splendid present for all lads 
from ten to twenty. 


REppitcH and H. M.—You should choose the pro- 
fession for which you are moet suited. If your 
choice is narrowel to two, and you are doubtful 
which is the better, take the one in which you have 
the chance of a good start and tbe better pros pc ots 
to begin with. 


C. H. SPEARMAN.— Write for prospectus to the Regis- 
trar, Royal College of Science, South Kensington. 
The particulars for the Royal School of Mines are 
included in it. 


READER.—Write to Boosey & Co., music publisher-, 
Regent Street, W., for their lit of suitable music, 
stating what your band ccnsists of. 


MoToR Boat.—For boats in general, sce Neiron's 
“Practical Boat-building for Amateurs,“ half a 
crown; published by Gill, County Frese, Drury Lan. 
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KNIGHT : 


A TALE OF THE LAST PLANTAGENETS. 


By FRANK CURZON BRITTEN, M.A. 


CHAPTER XII.—THE FATE OF MY LORD BUCKINGHAM'S UPRISING. 


the good saints, on the eighteenth of the 
month, and that we should do well to march 
to Salisbury full two days before. 

At dawn, therefore, did we purpose to 
set out, when twelve hours earlier our plans 


y the 15th day of October our arrange- 
ments were well-nigh finished. A 
letter to Sir Antony, writ in a cunning 
cypher and bearing no name, told that the 
King would reach Poole, with the help of 


against King Richard were speedily brought 
to nought. I had ridden to Winchester 
shortly after midday with a single follower, 
whose headpiece had been with an armourer 
for some repair, whiles I must have some 
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affixing done to the chape of my sword- 
sheath. 

The dusk was closing in as we returned 
homeward, and we were, indeed, hard by 
the hospital of St. Cross when I heard 
behind us the clatter of an hard.ridden 
horse, and anon a fellow reined beside me 
and asked if he were far from Twyford 
Manor. 

“ Scarce more than ten furlongs,” I re- 
plied.. “ But whom seek'st at Twyford 
Manor, Good ? " 

* bear a letter of import to one Master 
Roland Preederoy.“ 

Then need'st ride thy spent beast no 
further, for I am he." 

* Sooth, sir?" asked the fellow, with 
mistrust. 

Very sooth. Give me thy letter." And 
breaking the seal of the packet I found this 
script in a character I knew not : 

Take heed to thyself, Roland Preederoy, 
and to thy noble father; for ere this night 
will Sir Roderic Marshall be going to Salis- 
bury indeed, but as a prisoner. There is 
yet time for Sir Antony and thee to gain 
the coast and take ship for France. 

“THY WELL-WisHER." 

“ Ere this night," and, as I have said, the 
dusk was already closing. I saw at once 
that to warn Sir Roderic I must use all my 
haste. 

Who gave thee this note, fellow? 

“ I may not tell thee, sir." 

** So 'twere vain to question thee. Here, 
Martin, bear this letter with speed to Sir 
Antony, say in what manner it hath come 
to my hand, and append that I am even 
now bound for Whitchurch. Stay; take 
this groom with thee, and bid the kitchen 
folk tend him and his beast," 

Passing, then, my sword beneath my 
thigh, I turned my horse's head and started 
away at & hard trot once more for Winton. 
Along Southgate and up Jury Street toward 
the north I went at the same pace, the knots 
of chatting citizens drawing aside to give 
me room ; then, once beyond the walls, and 
with the city road stretching out before me, 
] put my good horse to the gallop. 

Who had betrayed our scheme, and what 
man was he had written me that strange 
warning ? True, one of these riddles—the 
latter—was solved within two hours, but 
the other hath ever been to me a mystery. 

Could it be that this Richard, of whom 
Snell had spoke so hardly, was in league 
with some power of evil that warned him of 
men's actions ? Horrid thought upon that 
lonely road. lI crossed myself and com- 
mended mine errand and the speed of mine 
horse to good St. John. 

Forward still, at times waking some 
' night-bird to hoot loudly in the trees, and 
anon startling a few drowsy sheep by the 
roadside, whence they fled in fear like pale 
ghosts into the gathering darkness. 

The fair moon rose as we dashed through 
Sutton Scotney, and then, within yet an 
hour of my starting, I slacked the pace of 
my deep-breathing horse for the long hill 
that leadeth to Whitchurch. 

A few more moments now and I should 
know my fortune. Courage, brave horse ! 
An Sir Roderic were taken I would find the 
place astir and all the folk talking of the 
matter in the street. 

Grace for this chance, the village was 
calm and still, No scene of violence had 
been here, and through the deserted street 
I made my way to Master Wynwood's 
house, where Sir Roderic and Sale had 
purposed to bide. 

Loud I smote the panels for many 
- moments, till from within arose the voice 
of one new waked from sleep. 

* Who knocks ? ” 

“I would have instant speech with Sir 
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Roderic Marshall and with Master Wyn- 
wood." 

“ Then follow them. They have been gone 
this four hours. 

Gone, quotha—and whither ? " 

" Sooth, they pushed on to Andover, 
there to bide with Master Humphrey 
Elkington.” 

Without another word I pulled round my 
horse toward the west, invoking, I fear, 
some malison upon Sir Roderic’s headstrong 
folly that had urged him to march bevond 
his appointed place and so lose touch with 
his allies. The speed whereat I had come 
the dozen miles from Winton had told some- 
what upon my jennet, yet might I not 
spare him; for as the troop had passed 
Whitchurch without scathe, it were unlike 
they would be assailed in the open road, 
and I had good hopes of reaching Andover 
upon their heels. 

" Come, good Bevys," I cried, clapping 
my palm upon his recking shoulder, '' ne'er 
have I needed thy swiftness as this night. 
Men's lives depend upon thine hoofs.” 

Nor did the brave beast fail me. With a 
snort, as in answer to my spoken words, he 
thundered along the white moonlit road, 
our dark shadow secming to mine excited 
eyes as some misshapen monster writhing 
beneath his feet. 

Once amid the bracken I espied the face 
of a wayside footpad, crouching, I doubt 
not, in great fear lest the clattering hoofs 
might be bringing a bailiff's constable for 
his seizure ; and later Bevys shied at the 
form of a dead rascal swinging from a cross- 
road gallows. 

"A scant mile now, lad. Yon riscth 
Andover Church amid the trees." 

Elkington's house was, as I knew, upon 
the hither side, and when I came within 
view thereof my heart bcat high with joy. 
The gates still stood wide, and the flare of 
torches in the courtyard told me that 
Bevys’s speed had won the race, and that 
Sir Roderic was but disbanding his following 
for the night. 

Reining amid a group of yeomen, who 
stared at me and my foam-streaked horse 
as if we were spectres, I sprang to the 
ground, calling aloud : 

“ Conduct me to Sir Roderic Marshall 
upon the instant.“ 

Now, by Saint George," returned one 
of the fellows, “ and who be'st thou, young 
gir, that seek'st him ? " 

"I am Roland Preederoy, soa to Sir 
Antony." 

Roland Preederoy ! " repeated a voice 
I knew from the portal. ‘ The malison on 
thee, fool! What doest thou here? 

And whiles I stood amazed there strode 
into the torchlit court the tall form of Lord 
Thorndyke of Otterbourne. 

“ My lord!” I cried. 

“ Ay, lad; Edward's baron can serve 
Edward's brother in time of need. From 
mine own place I come, at the King's bidding, 
to stay this mad freak of revolt. But, 
sooth, I can scarce foul-chide thee enough. 
I deemed it no wrong to my liege to warn 
thee, and yet here thou put’st thine addled 
pate into the lion’s mouth.” 

What of Sir Roderic, my lord?“ 

* Hadst best left him in Calais, Roland, 
for he hath been thine undoing. He bides 
within, unarmed, and will be led to Salis- 
bury within the hour. And, sith thou hast 
come, I may shirk my task no further; 
thou shalt go with him and his captains.” 

“ Thou forget’st, my lord.“ I said.“ that 
I am not yet taken, or e'en disarmed.” 

I drew my brand, and looked swiftly 
round for some vantage. To mount Bevys 
again and dash through the gate were im- 
possible : I should be seized ere my foot were 
in the stirrup. Again, 'twixt me and the 
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road stood several men-at-arms, through 
whom I could not hope to win. As the last 
thing left, therefore, I leapt aside a fathom 
or twain and set my back against the wall 
of the yard. 

" Let him beware," I shouted, '* who 
cometh within my reach." 

“No may we be deceived,” said my lord, 
striding within a pace of me. What time 
thou wert my squire, Roland, I deemed 
thee a shrewd lad; now I find thee pos- 
sessed with merest folly.” 

By all the saints, had he but touched his 
hilts or shown a sign of fear I had smitten 
him to earth. But unmoved he stood, and 
his look brought back, despite my rage. 
such memories of former time that I sank 
my point. 

IJ cannot,” I said sullenly. 

“Even so," replied the baron, with a 
smile; “neither will I harm thee, though 
to the King at Salisbury thou must go, for 
the fulfilling of my trust. Here, fellows, 
seize Master Roland, but look you, do him 
no scathe ; for well I wot ye love him as a 
good youth and a comrade in France." | 

To withhold mine edge from mine old 
lord was one matter, but for the rest it was 
far other. True, they had been with mc 
throughout my sojourn in France, but they 
should not take me whiles I could vet 
inhibit them; so, whirling up my blade 
again, I looked from side to side to sce 
what man would first lay hold on me. 

But my &word was of no avail, for at Lord 
Thorndyke's signal two fellows drew nigh, 
holding a pair of lances at the ends, and ere 
I had guessed their intent the shafta were 
across me, and I was held firm against the 
wall of the court. 

Strive as I might, with all my force I 
could not loose myself from that clasp, nor 
could I yet reach the men with my sword, 
for the lances wcre full twain fathoms in 
length ; and though I stormed loudly in my 
rage, and hacked at the wooden shafts, I 
effected nought save to draw sparks of tire 
from the stones. 

* Wert best to cease, Master Roland," 
said one of the men. We have twenty 
lances yet an hew'st through these; as tis 
"art but dinting thine edge.“ 

* Ha’ done, lad, and throw down that 
blade," said my lord, ** else shall they hold 
thee thus till daybreak.” 

Sooth, I began to see that my plight was . 
hopeless, and, further, I was already feeling 
much pain from the pressure of the lances. 
Therefore, with a bad grace, I flung my 
sword to the pavement, and stood sullen 
and shamed at my lord's disposal. 

" Wilt pledge thy word not to essay 
escape 'twixt here and Salisbury? 

* Not I, by the Mass! ” 

“As I thought, So must I have thee 
bound, Roland." 

Whiles a fellow bound mine hands with 
the palms together (so that I still might 
guide mine horse), Lord Thorndyke bade 
his men bring forth the ofher prisoners. 
The words grated upon mine ear, but his 
next speech was of kindly thought for me. 

" Haste thee, Cuthbert, and bring a cup 
of wine for Master Roland, for I warrant 
me he is athirst after this coil." 

Indeed, I was, albeit I had not thought 
thereon. And whiles I stood moodily kick- 
ing at mine empty sheath, two yeomen led 
forth Sir Roderic from the house, bound as 
myself, and at his heels came Masters Sale 
and Forrest. 

“ Roland,” he said in a low voice, pausing 
at my side, how cam'st hither ? ” 

“ I came to warn thee, good knight; but, 
alack, I am too late." 

Jo warn me," he repeated. “I fear, 
boy, I have done thee wrong in my mis- 
trust. Were we but free thou should'st 


have Adela's hand for this night's work 
alone. How fareth thy father ? ? Ishe 

Come, sirs, to horse," said the yeoman ; 
whereat Sir Roderic and the others passed 
on, whiles the two who had but late mastered 
me with their shafts helped me to my 
saddle. I saw Cuthbert come forth with a 
cup, which my lord himself took and came 
to my stirrup, so that as I stooped to receive 
it he was enabled to speak well-nigh into 
mine ear, 

“Make thy submission to the King, 
Roiand, for the love of St. John. Art still 
905 a lad, and mayhap he will not harm 
thee." 
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" Grace, my kind lord," I replied, ‘ but 
it may not be. How should I forsake my 
father ? ” 

Sooth. I knew what would be thine 
answer. I would I had a son to say as 
much. Fare thee well." 

Our train bogan to wind slowly from the 
courtyard, and as I gathered my reins I 
marked that Bevys' gimmal was attached 
to old Cuthbert's saddle. 

“ Cometh not my lord with us?“ I asked 
of him as we passed the gatewav. 

" Nay, master, he hath other tra ffie; and, 
though I may not tell thee much, I guess 
he rideth to Stockbridge with the dawn.” 

(Zu de continued.) 
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To Stockbridge. I groaned to think how 
helpless I was to inhibit what might befall 
there. Would Sir Antony neglect my letter 
and strive in spite of warning to join his 
friends at Salisbury ? Or other, would he 
have space to arrest Markham from marching 
thither ? And, even worst of all, what if 
the parties met at Stockbridge? — Well 
knew I that betwixt two such men there 
could be no yielding, and that ere noon 
either Sir Antony or Lord Thorndyke might 
well be among the saints, And I shame not 
to say that I sobbed in my despair, what 
time our train moved slowly along the dark 
road toward Salisbury. ; 
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ROVING ROYSTON: 


A STORY OF PRESENT-DAY ADVENTURE IN ENGLAND. 


By WALTER M. GALLICHAN, 


Author of “Tales from the Western Moors,” * Fishing and Travel in Spain,” etc. 


ms being my first appearance in a police 

court, I experienced a certain degree of 
awe when I stood with Mingo behind a 
rail, with the big sergeant at my side 
and the magistrates’ clerk keenly surveying 
us from a table in the centre of the court. 
A few loafers stood in the public part of 
the room, holding their hats in their hands 
and talking in low murmurs. Presently 
Major Mullins bustled into the court, 
removed his white hat, dabbed his forehead 
and bald crown with a crimson silk hand- 
kerchief, and, putting on a pair of eyeglasses, 
sit down on a chair below the justices’ 
dais. Soon after, three magistrates came 
in and sat down on the bench and began 
to converse together. I learned afterwards 
that one of them was a banker, another 
a brewer, and the third a county gentle- 
man of an old family. Neither of them 
appeared to be austere, but rather jovial 
and hearty men. 

„This is going to cost us a sovereign, 
at least, brother," whispered Mingo. 

“Wait a bit. We'll see,” I responded 
under my breath. 

The sergeant passed a paper to the 
dapper clerk, who glanced down it. opened 
a big book, and took up a pen. A reporter 
came in, sat down at the table, sighed, 
and chewed the end of a pencil, while he 
stared at me. 

Jeremiah Buckle,” 
clerk. 

* Jeremiah Buckle," repeated a constable 
from the rear of the court. Jeremiah 
Buckle,” echoed some one below. 

Jeremiah Buckle, the gamekeeper, entered 
the court, removed his hat, and stood up 
straight at attention. 

* Oh yes, I'll go into the box. I’m not 
sitting to-day,” said Major Mullins to the 
clerk. 

The old gentleman rose, stepped upon 
a low pedestal. and was sw orn. 

“ Last evening, about eight o'clock, I 
saw the two defendants on Brabbit's Land 
Common lighting a fire. They had pitched 
two tents, and their ponies were grazing. 
I warned them that they were trespassing, 
and gave them half an hour to pack up 
and go. They insolently refused to leave. 
Subsequently I sent down my game- 
keeper to order them off, but they refused 
to go.’ 

Have you any questions to ask the 
witness ?” said the clerk, turning to Mingo 
and myself. 

* Yes," I rejoined. 


called out the 


*I would like to 


said the major angrily. 
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ask Major Mullins what I said, or what my 
friend said, that can be described as inso- 
lent ? ” 

" You both expostulated," retorted the 
níajor, twitching his eyebrows and frowninz 
fiercely. * You refused to leave, and you 
expostulated." 

Is that insolence ? ” I asked. 

* Certainly; most certainly," 
major, plucking at his moustache. 

" Any more questions ?" inquired the 
clerk. 

“Yes,” said I. Will Major Mullins 
establish his right to the common ?” 

The magistrates stared at me, and one 
of them had a twinkle in his eye as he 
turned to whisper to his friend on the right 
hand. 

* Brabbit’s Land Common 
estate," said Major Mullins. 

J suppose you can prove that?" I 
asked. * An assertion is not proof.” 

„No proof is needed beyond my word,” 
* I am purchasing 
the strip of waste land upon which you 
were encamped, and I have rented the whole 
of the shooting for three seasons past. I 
intend to put up a notice-board, and to 
fence off Brabbit's Land." 

* Any more questions ?” said the clerk. 

* I deny that Major Mullins has proved 
that we were trespassing.” 

‘That is not a question,” 
one of the justices. 

I made no rejoinder. The major stepped 
down from the box and the keeper took 
hi3 master’s place. 

* Your name i3 Jeremiah Buckle, and you 
are gameke»por to Major Mullins?” the 
clerk said. 

* Yes, sir.” 

„Tell the bench what you know of this 
charge." 

* Last night, sir, about half-past eight, 
I went to put down some gins to ketch 
weasels, close to Lower Shaws, and then as 


sakl the 


is on 


my 


interposad 


I was a-comin through Twelve Acres 
Copse I heard —— ” 
Never mind about the weasels. Where 


did you sze these young fellows * "' 

“On Brabbit's Land Common, sir, about 
two hunderd yards from the road." 

"Did you tell them that they were 
trespassing * E 

" Suttinglv. J did, sir. I told 'em to 

slope, but they only argied and chatfed 
me. One of 'em asked me to 'ave a cup 
o tea, and I says ý 
Lou needn't go into that.“ 


** Well. sir, I warned 'em away, but they 
wouldn't budge a hinch. So I went for 
the sergeant, but found he'd gone into 
Newbury." 

Do you wish to ask witness any ques- 
tions? *"' said the clerk. 

ves. I do," replied Mingo. “ Didn't. 
you say that vou 'd give my pal a taste 
o your stick ? You know you did!” 
Only after you'd both defied me. and 
Major Mullins, and the lor o' the la, a 
returned the keeper. 

The spectators at the back of the co m 
giggled, one of the magistrates blew his 
nose, and the reporter smiled and made a 
note. 

“ Had you a right to say that?” asked 
Mingo. 

I reckon so. after you'd cheeked me,” 
sail Jeremiah Buckle. 


“No, you hadn't!” retorted Mingo 
hotly. 

“Hush!” said the clerk. Sergeant 
Peek." 

The officer was sworn. and proved to 
arresting us that morning, adding that 


* the light-coloured young man” appeared 
to believe that the common was public 
property 

` Mingo Lovell and John Royston, you 
have heard the evidence against you. 
Is there anything you wish to say ?” said 
the clerk. 

“I wish to say," said I, „that Major 
Mullins has not proved trespass against 
us. We were on a patch of uncultivated 
land. open to the road, and we committed 
no offence in camping there. My friend 
and I are traveling together, and we are 
orderly persons. We don't wish to infringe 
anyone's rights, but we claim that law and 
custom allow us to encamp on common 
land provi: ded that we refrain from damage 
to propert y." 

e I hold to the same," said Mingo. 

* But it isn’t public property!“ cried 
the choleric major, jumping up. “I ask 
you to convict, gentlemen. i am con- 
stantly annoyed by trespassers. There are 
pheasants sitting at this time on Brabbit's 
Land, and my keeper will corroborate that 
statement. I shan't have a head of game 
on the place if I allow gipsies and way- 
farers to frequent Brabbit's Land." 

“Tm afraid that you can't legally restrain 
the public from using the common," sait 
the chairman of the Bench. As you 
are aware, Major Mullins, there have beea 
disputes about right of access between 
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you and the district council. I under- 
stand that usage has been proved —— " 
" Certainly not," interrupted Major 


Mullins. 

^ Well. it is not definitely settled that 
Brabbit’s Land is private property, though 
there have been attempts to enclose it in 
the past. And in this charge there is no 
claim for damage.” 

* Oh, yes. I claim a shilling damage to 
the grass by lighting a fire," said the major. 
“This i3 a case of common trespass and 
damage.“ 

" How long have you known the com- 
mon ?" asked the chairman, turning to 
the sergeant. 

* Since I was a bov, sir—thirty years.” 

„During that time gipsies have been 
allowed to camp there ? " 

** Oh, yes. sir; as long a8 I can remember, 
gir." 

The magistrates whispered together for 
& few minutes. Then the chairman looked 
at us and said, ** You are dismissed." 

I bowed. Mingo touched his forelock 
and murmured : 
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„Thank you kindly, my gentlemen." 

„Really. Mr. Anstiss, I am astonished ! " 
shouted Major Mullins. It's a perfectly 
clear case of trespass. I am astonished 
at the decision of the Bench. You're simply 
encouraging all the vagabonds in the 
country to come and disport themselves 
on my land. You're making a precedent, 
and——" 

e This ia not in order, Major Mullins." 
said the chairman quietly. 

It's abominable !  muttered the major. 
pocketing his crimson handkerchief and 
walking hastily from the court. 

The Sergeant stepped into the passage 
when Mingo and 2 left the dock. Closing 
the door behind him. he said to me: * You 
talked like a book, voung man. I don't 
know where you've got your education 
and knowledge of the law from, but you 
ought to be a lawyer. Good-day to you.” 

" Good-day." said. and holding my 
head high I followed Mingo into the street. 

It's like witchcraft ! " murmured my 
companion. 

„What is?“ I asked. 

(To be continued) 


* Why, the way as you talked the law 
to them gents on the bench. I sce 'ein 
looking at vou, and rarely puzzled they was 
to guess how you got your genteel way of 
speaking. and your knowledge of the law, 
as the sergeant says. Well. brother, old 
Mullins can't turn us off now." 

[ laughed at this encounter with he 
authorities. If I had transgreass v 
law I would have paid the penal; ! 
regretted my misconduct. But I felts. 
that Major Mullins was very doubtiul 
of his right over the comnion, and a certain 
hesitancy in the sergeant's manner con- 
firmed me in the opinion that the magis- 
trates would not be hasty in finding us 
guilty. 

‘Let those who win laugh." said Mingo, 
beginning to chuckle. ‘ Honour bright. 
brother, I thought we should be fined.” 

We returned to Brabbit's Land Common. 
struck the tents, packed up our tackle. 
and fetched the ponies from the inn stable. 

And now for Hungerford and Savernake 
Forest.“ cried Mingo, as he clicked his 
tongue to the Galloway. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS 
ADVENTURES OF FOUR BOYS IN LABRADOR. i: 
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N the extreme darkness it was difficult to 
tell whether Louis was dead or not. 
Frank, kneeling on the ice, tried to catch a 
faint beat of hi3 heart, but the noise of the 
storm made this impossible. So far as they 
could judge, life was extinct, and only the 
corpse of their friend had been washed up 
to them, in this strange manner. There wis 
little hope of resnscitating him, if he were still 
alive, for they had no medicines or dry 
warm clothes to help nature in her fight 
against death. With tender hands they 
lifted him from the ice and carried him 
under their overturned boat, where the rain 
could not beat upon the white face. Once 
under shelter, Frank said: We must rub 
his hands and feet until he moves. That’s 
all we can do at present.“ 

Under the friction of their hands a faint 
warmth seemed to glow in the body, and 
within ten minutes the boys were over- 
joyed at a slight sigh which escaped the 


lips. l 

„ He's alive! Hes alve!” shouted 
Warren. who first detected the faint 
breathing. 


With renewed energy they applied them- 
selves to the task of restoring Louis to life 
and consciousness, They rubbed the limbs 
and body with more vigour, and even placed 
their own damp coats over his shoulders to 
increase the protection from the cold. 

Slowly their efforts were rewarded. 
Louis sighed agiin, and then moved an arm 
gently. In time his eyelids fluttered, and for 
a brief instant they opene l. After that thc 
boys knew that he was still in a position to 
make a brave fight for life. If they only had 
had a fire to dry his clothes, or to warm the 
space under the boat, they would have found 
their task easier. But there was no time to 
worry over the impossible. The need of 
action was great. and each castaway felt 
that the responsibility rested heavily upon 
his shoulders. For some time the angry 
storm outside lost ita terrors for them. The 
sea, roaring and rolling in the distance 
seemed more like the echo of a dream. 
Even when the ice near them cracked with 
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-an ominous saund, they were only tem- 


orarily alarmed. 

A full half-hour elapsed before Louis finally 
opened his eyes. stared through the darkness, 
and tried to collect his thoughts. When he 
smiled, a faint recollection of hi3 position, 
and the events which had led up to it, 
possessed him. 

“I must have fainted,” he murmured. 
“ I rapped on the boat, but I couldn't speak. 
Then I grew dizzy, and I lost control of 
everything." 

„ You gave us an awful fright, Louis." 
Frank said in a voice that trembled a little. 
“We thought you were dead, and—and 
now we're 80 glad that you're not." 

* I thought so myself for a time," Louis 
replied. *' When that wave took me away 
I thought I'd seen my last of you. I don't 
sec how you were all saved from it." 

* It washed us up on the ice, and flung us 
like driftwood out of the surf.“ Harold 
responded. * I was never handled so 
roughly in my hfe!” 

^ But the boat—how did you save that? 
Louis asked. 

“The boat was tossed up with us." 
Warren replied. ** Then we clung to it, 
and it has saved our lives once since.” 

* But. how were you saved ?" Frank 
interrupted. “ We want to hear your 
story.“ 

Louis raised his head on an elbow, and 
said: 

There isn't much to tell. I was flung 
around in the water, and carried out into 
the open sea. I don't know just how it all 
happened, it was done so quickly. I found 
myself battling with big cakes of ice and 
waves. One moment I would find myself 
floating on a big cake of ice. and then I 
would be knocked off. and had to swim. 
I must have fought around for ten minutes 
in this way, getting bruises all over me, and 
then I remember saying to myself that I 
couldn't keep it up any longer. I was so 
weak that I was ready to give up. Just 
then a big wave caught me and carried me 
along on its crest as if I had been a piece of 
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cork. I gave up battling then. I felt that 


my time had come. I knew I would have 
to go where the wave took me. 

* When it finally dropped me I thought 
the world had come to an end. My whole 
body was bruised and cut by a blow that. 
for a time, made me unconscious. When 1 
recovered, I found I waa lying on the ice 
again. The last wave had thrown me so 
far upon the ice that the others could nyt 
reach me. Then I crawled along until I 
found your boat turned upside down. I 
didu't know whether I should have strength 
enough to reach it or not. At first I thought 
it was alone, and that all of you had been 
lost. Then I heard a noise inside, and 
Frank’s voice reached my ear. I think the 
joy of finding some of you alive made me 
faint, as much as my weakness and bruises. 
At any rate, I've heard that sudden joy will 
sometimes overcome one quicker than bad 
news." 

"Then we should all be overcome." 
replied Harold, with a whimsical smile. 
* don't think anything better could happen 
to us than to find you, Louis.” 

The boy looked up with a grateful expres- 
sion in his eyes, but he answered: Nothing. 
probably, than to find a way. to get safely 
back to the Northern Star. I wonder where 
she is now!“ 

There was complete silence in the group. 
Huddled together under the boat, their 
minds rushed back in remembrance to 
the schooner, which at that very moment 
was battling with the elements for its 
existence. None knew better than Louis 
how fierce was the storm and raging sea; 
but. whether he feared for the safety of his 
father or not, he did not express his troubled 
thoughts in words. Instead, he turned his 
attention to their immediate needs. They 
were certainly far from out of danger. 
Even though the storm should subside, and 
their field of ice prove large enough to hold 
them for weeks and months, the prospect 
of suffering for lack of food and water was 
not very comforting. After such a storm 
the sea would not calm down very quickly, 


and it might be days before it would be 
safe for them to launch the boat. 

Suddenly, while they were listening and 
thinking of the past, Frank put a hand out 
trom under the shelter of the boat, and 
exclaimed : 

»The storm is passing away. 
raining a little bit." 

Louis roused himself from his sad retlec- 
tions, and said : 

Then we must turn over our boat, and 
catch some drinking-water,” 

* I think we' ve had water enough to last 
us for a time, both fresh and salt,” responded 
‘rank, 

Not if the storm passes. You'll soon 
find that the worst thing that can happen 
to a shipwrecked sailor is to get out of 
water. e have nothing else to catch the 
rain-water in, so we must turn the boat 
over.” 

There was no intention to question the 
wisdom of Louis’s remarks, but Frank 
could not refrain from adding: * But you'll 
get wet again, and you're weak." 

“Tm al right now. I was weak and 
bruised. Turn the boat over, and catch 
some water before it is too late." 

While Louis sat up on the ice, the others, 
with a hard pull together, turned the boat 
over. The rain had indeed by this time 
nearly. stoppel, and Louis became anxious 
lest they were too late to catch any of it. 
He had once heard his father describe the 
awful agony of being without water, when 
cast adrift on the sea, and the mere remem- 
brance of it made him thirsty now, despite 
the wet condition of his clothes and body. 

But there were fitful gusts of wind, 
blowing out of the scudding clouds, which 
dropped good showers of water down upon 
them. As the clouds parted, and the rain 
ceased to fall, the light slowly brighvened 
up their surroundings. As the returning 
dawn widened the horizon of their view, the 
boys watched with keen interest the posi- 
tion they had accidentally taken on the ice. 
At first the ice and sea and clouds all seemed 
to merge into one dim, foggy blanket, and 
they were unable to find any line separating 
them. But gradually the line of the sea 
grew more distinct. They could see then the 
size of their prison. They were only a 
short distance Rom the highest part of the 
ice-floe, and on all sides the surf of the sea 
was breaking. 

Altogether, their strange floating island 
was half a mile across in one direction, and 
scarcely a third in another. The edges 
were weakened by the pounding waves, so 
that, while they looked, pieces of ice broke 
off and floated away. The thickness of 
the ice in the centre had evidently been 
their safety. The berg towered some 
thirty to fifty feet above the water, and, 
from this pinnacle, the ice sloped gradually 
tothe water. To Louis, the iceberg appeared 
to lean on one side, as if ready to topple 
over. 

* When this ice around us crumbles 
away," he said, pointing to the berg, “ the 
whole thing will topple over. We must get 
off before that happens. The sea and rain 
have completely ruined and weakened the 
whole floe.” 

* How soon will the berg topple over, do 
you think ?” asked Warren anxiously. 

* Probably in a day or two, or it may 
stay just as it is now for a weck. It all 
depends upon the wind and waves." 

They were really camped on the ice at 
a dangerous point, and, after. the, light was 
-strong and steady enough to enable them 
to study their surroundings intelligently, 
Louis proposed that they should move more 
toward the centre. With a few gallons of 
fresh water collected in the bottom of their 
boat, but with no food whatever, they once 
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more started to shove their boat farther 
away from the line of the breakers. 

When at a safe distance, Louis walked 
with the others to the summit of the ice- 
berg, climbing up the slippery sides until 
they had a fair view of the ocean on every 
side. Each one hoped and expected to 
catch a glimpse of the Northern Star, but 
not one of the castaways expressel his 
thoughts. Silently they stood on their high 
WAP and scanned the horizon with its wide 
ine cf foam and froth. 

Louis sighed, and said: ** I don't see any 
sigas of the Northern Star. She must have 
been blown far out of her course." 

* Will Captain Pendleton ever be able to 
find us ? " 

" He will do his best, but we must not 
wait for him. We must try to look out for 
ourselves." 

Les.“ assented Frank doubtfully. “ But 
vhat can we do?“ 
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Louis tried to laugh, as he asked : ** What 
would vou do, Frank, if your football team 
was going to pieces before a better team ?" 

"Id pull the fellows together, and try 
some new trick to save the day." 

* Exactly; and that's what we mus: do. 
We must pull ourselves together, and try to 
find some trick that will save us. First, 
then, we must have drink and food. We 
have the first, but the latter we must 

et.” . 

* Well, what can we do to get that? 
We're worse off than Robinson Crusoe. 
Our island hasn't even trees and grass— 
absolutely nothing but ice.” 

* True; and we can't live on ice alone." 

* Rather thin diet," suggested Harold, 
with a grimace. *'It might do on a hot 
day ; but I' m too cold now for it to suit me. 
My feet have had ice enough under them to 
last me the rest of my life.’ 

(To be continued.) 


Christmas is Coming!—The First-prize Wicner, 
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CUP. 


By Hanorp MACFARLANE. 


o the average Englishman there is but one 
competition and one guerdon of victory 
so far as Association football is concerned. 
Needless to say the Cup in question is that 
annually oun for by the chief professional 
clubs in the Kingdom, the official cognomen 
of the trophy being the English Football 
Association Cup. 
For many years this Cup was essentially 
a national trophy, and was fought for by 
amateurs and professionals alike, but of late 
vears the amateur footballer has had but 
few opportunities of figuring in the Competi- 
tion Proper, unless he has signed a League 
form and plays for one of those redoubtable 
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elevens that draw so largely upon the ranks 
of the professionals. Precluded from taking 
& prominent part in a competition that 
demands from those who essay to do so their 
whole attention, the Old Boy clubs, formed 
of past public-schoolmen, were thrown on 
their own resources, and when in the course 
of 1902 it was proposed to keep green the 
memory of the late Mr. A. T. B. Dunn, the 
old Etonian and Corinthian International, 
who died on the eve of the Inter- Varsity 
Association match of that year, by institut- 
ing a competition among the Old Boy clubs, 
the idea was gladly welcomed by those, and 
their name is Legion, who held dear his 
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memory and recognised that the scheme 
was one quite after the heart of the famous 
“ apostle of gentleman-amateurism." 

When in the early scventies the Associa- 
tion Cup competition came into being, the 
public at large gave very little of its attention 
to its ties, while footballers themselves took 
a few seasons ere they fully recognised the 
importance vested in the now historic “ tin 
pot." As compared with the genesis of the 
Cup the Dunn Trophy competition attained 
a vast success in its initial year, when four- 
teen teams entered for it, and the result 
showed that the Old Carthusians and the Old 
Salopians, who played two drawn games in 
the final, were on a par so far as skill in the 
game is concerned. Each year, however, 
since that date has seen an added interest 
taken in the cup, whose semi-finals have 
attracted 2,000 spectators to Queen's Park, 
as compared with 1,500 that witnessed a final 
for the Cup in the early seventies, and the 
success of the compctition, both financially 
and otherwise, thanks to the indefatigable 
exertions of the officials connected with it, 
appears now assured. 

This competition, by the way, differs from 
many others in s0 much as the committee 
governing it issues invitations to the com- 
peting clubs in place of receiving applica- 
tions for entry as in the ordinary course. 
The rule establishing this plan of action read. 
es follows: The Competition shall be 
Open to all Clubs consisting exclusively of 
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past and present membeis of any one Public 
School which may be annually invited to 
compete by the Committee." Moreover, 
with respect to these invitations to compete, 
the rules arrange that they shall be sent out 
on or before the first day of June in every 
year, and acceptance thercof shall be notified 
to the Honorary Secretary on or before-th? 
first day of July inevery ycar. The entrance 
fee shall be two guineas and shall be paid 
immediately on accepting." The procedure 
that follows next can be gathered from the 
rule which states that “ the accepting Clubs 
shall be drawn by lot in couples, the necessary 
byes being drawn on the first round." 

“ But what becomes of all the two 
guineas ?" some inquiring soul may ask. 
The future of the entrance fees is duly pro- 
vided for by the rules, which further state that 
* the Committee shall maintain a fund for 
charitable purposes to which the competing 
clubs shall contribute the whole of the pro- 
ceeds of each tie, after deducting expenses 
connected with that match. The Committee, 
however, shall have power to apply part of 
such fund under exceptional circumstances 
to the promotion and welfare of Amateur 
Football.” 

Having disposed of the object and modus 
operandi governing the competition, it only 
remains to show how the competition has 
progressed and how the clubs competing 
have prospered. For the first year the clubs 
competing numbered fourteen, and com- 
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prised the Old Carthusians, who defeated 
the Lancing Old Boys in the first round ; 
the Old Rossallians, who scratched to the 
Old Felstedians ; the Old Reptonians, who 
disposed of the Old Westninsters 7-1; 
the Old Etonians, who defeated the Old 
Foresters; the Old Salopians, who beat 
the Old Harrovians by 7-0; the Old 
Brightonians, who played havoc with 
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the Old Wykehamists; and the Old Mal. 
vernians and Bradfield Waifs, who in the 
first round drew byes, and in the second 
received their respective quietus at the feet 
of the Old Brightonians and the Old Salop- 
ians. The semi-finalists in the competition 
of 1902-3 were the Carthusians, who beat the 
Reptonians 5-2, and the Salopians who 
beat the Brightonians 7-2, while as already 
noted the final, after extra time and a replay, 
showed that there was nothing to choose 
between the Old Carthusians and the Old 


Salopians. who scored two goals each in 
each match and who both held the trophy 
for six months in the ensuing ycar. 

In the second year of the competition 
the competitors; numbered sixteen; the 
new-comers being the Old Cholmeleians, who 
were disposed of by the Old Carthusians in 
the first round, and the Old Cranleighans, 
who after a drawn game (2-2) beat the Old 
Felstedians by three goals to love in the 
first round only to be themselves beaten 


by the Old Rossallians in the second. In 
the first round of the competition of 1903-4, 
by the way, the Old Malvernians v. Lancing 
Old Boys match provided a double-figure 
score, the former team scoring nine goals 
and the latter two. 

The semi-finalists on this occasion were 
the Old Carthusians, who defeated the Old 
Reptonians 5-0, and the Old Rossallians, 
who defeated the Old Malvernians 4-3. 
The final between the Old Carthusians and 
the Old Rossallians resulted in Charterhouse 
beating Rossall after a splendid struggle by 
two goals to none. 

The third year of the Memorial Cup’s 
existence saw the sixteen teams of the 
previous season joined by two more elevens 
tresh to the competition in the shape of the 


Old Citizens, who played a drawn game (2-0) 
with the Old Cholmeleians in the first round, 
and a replay in which they were defeated 


by four goals to none, and the Old Johnians, 
who played in a drawn game with the Old 
Felstedians (1-1) prior to beating them 
5-0. The Old Johnians, by the way, played 
a great game during their first season in the 
competition, for in the second round they dis- 
posed of the Old Wykehamista(4—0) and only 
owned defeat in the semi-final to the Old 
Reptonians, who won by five goals to three. 

The great feature of this match last season 


was undoubtedly the goal-keeping of Mr. 
L. T. Driffield, the old Cambridge University 


goal-keeper, on behalf of the Old Boys of 
St. John’s School, Leatherhead. Time after 
time did the famous Repton forwards G. S. 
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Harris (Corinthians), R. A. Young. and C. R. 
Hammond ply him with shots, and that the 
score against him was not much ter 
than five goals reflects no little credit on 


ə the Johnian custodian. 


The remaining semi-final was between the 
Old Carthusians, as usual, and the Old Mal- 
vernians. As the Charterhouse team wa3 
entirely made up of past or present Univer- 
sity Blues, with the exception of J.G. Wither- 
ington, a full-back who has appeared for the 
Corinthians, it is not altogether surprising 
that the Malvernians should have gone under 
by four goals to two; indeed, the greatest 
credit is due to the Malvern men for the fine 
game played by them against such formid- 
able opponents. 

In the final tie the Old. Carthusians, 
assisted by T. S. Rowlandson in goal, W. V. 
Timmis and J. G. Witherington, backs, 
C. Wreford Brown, O. T. Norris, and V. J. 
Curwen at half, and with a forward line 
comprising G. O. Smith, the famous inter- 
national, C. F. Ryder, G. C. Vassall, W. H. 
Stanborough, and W. W. Bruce, proved too 
strong for the Reptonians, although they 
enjoyed the services of G. S. Harris, R. E. 
Hounsfield (Derby County) the Rev. W. 
Blackburn and H. Vickers, the result showing 
that the Southerners beat the Midlanders 
by two goals to love. 

The fact that the Old Malvernians beat 
the Old Westminsters by ten goals to one, 
that the Old Wykehamists knocked out the 
Old Harrovians by ten goals to none, and 
that the Old Carthusians disposed of the 


Old Foresters by eleven 
record score 80 far in the 


oals to none (the 
unn Cup competi- 


percentages of matches won, lost, and 
drawn : 


— Bisa We | roe mee "oet e, t. 
Old Carthusians 14 12 0 2 85:7 — 14:3 
Old Reptonians . 10 7 3 — 70°0 30:0 — 
Old Rossallians . 6 4 2 66:6 333 — 
Old Malvernians . 8 b 3 — 62:5 31:5 — 
Old Salopians : 8 4 2 2 50:0 25:0 250 
Old Johnians. A 4 2 1 1 50:0 25:0 25:0 
Old Etonians. ; 6 3 3 — 50:0 50:0 — 
Old Brightonians . 6 3 3 — 50:0 50:0 — 
Old Cholmeleians . 4 1 2 1 25:0 50:0 250 
Old Cranleighans . 4 1 2 1 250 90:0 25 0 
Old Wykehamists . 4 1 3 — 25:0 15:0 — 
Old Citizens . 2 — 1 1 — 500 500 
Old Felstedians 5 — 3 2 — 60:0 40:0 
Bradfield Waifs 3 — 3 — -— 100:0 — 
Old Foresters 3 — 3 — — 100:0 — 
Old Harrovians . 3 — 3 — — 100:0 — 
Lancing Old Boys. 3 — 3 — — 100:0 — 
Old Westminsters . 3 — 3 — — 100:0 | — 


tion) in the course of last season must not 
be overlooked, as high scoring is characteristic 
of this tournament, and these are noteworthy 
examples of the same. 

That the Old Carthusians have enjoyed 
great pre-eminence in this competition is 
obvious from the fact that they have won 
the cup outright for two years, and shared 
it in the remaining twelve months ; but how 

eat their success has been is best shown 

y a glance at the first diagram, in which 
the column opposite each club's name is 
drawn in length in proportion to the number 
of matches it has played, while the portion 
shaded with horizontal lines indicates the 
proportion of victories, the black portion the 
proportion of defeats, and the diagonally 
shaded portion the drawn games. 

From this diagram it will be observed that 
the Carthusians have played in fourteen out 
of the forty-eight contests started, and that 
while defeat has yet to be their portion they 
have won twelve matches outright and drawn 
two others. No other club but the Rep- 
tonians have taken part in ten matches or 
more, while only the last-mentioned club 
has achieved half as many victories as the 
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Carthusians. As the various clubs have 
played a varying number of matches in this 
series, the following table has been prepared 
showing their respective positions at the 
beginning of the season of 1905-6, and the 


It is, perhaps, unnecessary to remark 
that punc do not enter into this competi- 
tion, but if, for the purpose of gauging tho 
respective merita of the teams since the 
competition was started, two points are 
awarded for each victory and one for each 
drawn game, and the respective percentages 
of the maximum number of points obtain- 
able are worked out in the case of each team, 
then the results arrived at are those graphic- 
ally illustrated in our second diagram in 
which the Carthusians’ name appears at a 
height in the goal-net proportionate to their 
high percentage and the other Old Boy 
clubs at heights varying between the 70 per 
cent. mark and the 20 per cent. position, that, 
it is to be hoped, some of the clubs that have 
yet to win or draw a match in the competition 
—t.e. the Bradfield Waifs, the Foresters, the 
Harrovians, Lancing Old Boys, and Old West- 
minsters — will attain before the season closes. 

As already noted, the Dunn Memorial 
Trophy is provocative of high scoring. In 
last season's Association Cup-ties forty-four 
matches produced 101 goals—that is to say 
practically 2:3 goals per match; but sincs 
the Dunn Trophy came into existencs forty- 
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Harrovians 
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eight matches have produced 257 goals, or 5:3 
goals, more than twice as many, per match. 

In our third diagram the number of goals 
scored by each team, indicated by the length 
of the column opposite its name, is shown 
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at a glance. From this diagram it is at 
once apparent that thd Carthusians (54) 
have scored the largest number of goals, 
with the Reptonians (42) and Malvernians 
(39) second and third respectively, but whea 
we divide the number of goals scored for 
cach team by the number of matches playcd 
by it, we find that the Malvernians come 
in first with 4°875 goals to their credit, tho 
Reptonians second with 4:2 goals? and the 
Carthusians third with 3:8 goals per match. 

From our fourth diagram it will be noted 
that the Old Brightonians (2+) have had the 
most goals scored against them, with the 
Old Westminstera and Old Etonians second 
and third respectively. It must, however, 
be admitted, and by the writer admitted 
sorrowfully, that the Old Westminsters, with 
seven goals per match, have the heaviest 

oal-average against them, while the Old 

arrovians with 6:1 goals per match and 
the Old Foresters with 5°6 possess tho 
second and third heaviest adverse goal- 
averages. 

Although the Old Westminsters have not 
much cause for congratulation, they can, 
however, point to the fact that their goal- 
percen is better than that of some of 
their rivals, as the following table shows: 


In every 100 goals scored in matches 
played by them Pu ny are 
The Old Carthusians scored 81 


„ „ Malvernians „ 696 
„  » Salopians „ 094 
$5 „ Reptonians „ 688 
$5 „ Johnians „ 648 ˙4 
„ „ Rossallians „ 500 
» „ Wykehamists „ 470 
„  » Cranleighans „ 460 
Td „ Brightonians „, 410 
„ „ Etonians . 330 

Cholmeleians „„ 35:0 


"H „ Felstedians „ 220. 
Foresters 


„ Bradfield Waifs „ 170 
„ Lancing Old Boys „ 150 
» Old Westminsters " 8:0 
i » Harrovians 3 5:0 
3 » Citizens s 0:0 


How each individual club has fared in the 
tournament so far in its history can bo 
gathered from the following table : 


Total 


Westminsters 
Wykehamists 


| Won Lost (Drawn 
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"ith respect to the season of 1905-6 pro- 
spects are bright. The old eighteen clubs 
are still to the fore, and they have been 
joined by the Old Aldenhamians and Old 
Wellingburians. Floreant ! 
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ET-KEEPING was not interdicted at 
Market-square College, that n, pro- 
vided we did not pitch upon noisy ones. 
Our semicircular playground was fringed 
for a certain distance at both ends by a 
series of partitioned shelters, open on the 
concave, and furnished with wooden seats 
running round the three sides. 

These dens were intended for our use 
during bad weather; but they made splendid 
outhouses for our animals, and the pet- 
fanciers were allowed to board up the open 
faces of some of the shelters, or cover them 
with a wooden lattice. Each had a door, 
and everything was ship-shape, for the 
Rev. Mr. Wale, our Principal, insisted on 
tidiness, so the work was always em by a 

ular carpenter—at our expense of course. 
About a dozen fellows owned beasts or 
birds; one chap named Playfare possessing 
a small monkey which his father had sent 
him from India. Pongo— as Playfare na med 
him —was a great favourite, full of antics ; 
but he had to be kept away from the other 
animals, for fear of squabbles. Pongo 
had arrived in mid-winter, when he felt the 
cold intensely, but as soon as it grew warmer 
he recovered his natural spirits and became 
the life and soul of the place. 

A recent settler in the neighbourhood 
was Admiral Dakre, R.N., retired; a rich 
old gentleman, who got on to our Board of 
Direetors. He was fond of us boys, and 
frequently came over to the college between 
twelve and two.. While on one of these 
visita our Principal showed the Admiral 
round our dens. He expressed himself 
pleased with their cleanliness, and, turning 
to the Head, remarked: It seems to me 
they've a sufficient variety here to get up a 
menagerie race. Why not hold one at the 
breaking-up, Mr. Wale? It would be a 
novelty to the boys as well as to the guests.” 
A very good idea, Admiral akre,” 
assented the Principal. What say you? 
to the crowd of us hanging round. 

A chorus of “ Yessirs," though not one 
out of fifty had the slightest conception of 
a menagerie race. 

" Very well" continued the Principal. 
Nallet,“ addressing our captain, have 
you ever witnessed a menagerie race? 

“ Yes, sir—at Aldershot.“ 

“Then see about getting together—say 
—a dozen competitors ; show them how to 
train their animals, and we will have the 
matter up before the sports committee in 
due course." 

The weeks sped; the summer break-up 
day came round, and it was arranged that 
the sports following the prize-giving would 
wind up with the menagerie race. Inelud- 
ing some day-boys who had entered, the 
list of competitors stood as follows: 


Edward Pryor Boarder Guinea- pig 
Charles Webb T Rabbit 
Stevenson m Ferret 
Olpherts 5 White rat 
John Webb " Pigeon 

(to go on foot) 
Fitzroy Wade N Chameleon 
Playfare 2 Monkey 
Howard Day-boy Goose 
William Wood - Turkey 
Goodridge is Sucking- pig 
Fred Mayne » Hedgehor 


_ Thechameleon was a pet of Wade’smc cr, 
but, being a spoilt boy, he had persueded her 
to lend him the lizard for the race. Some 
wanted to enter cats, dogs, heifers, and 
even donkeys, but these were vetoed, as 
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they would hopelessly outstrip the others. 
The twelfth place was kept open for a suit- 
able candidate, but up to the very morning 
of the event no one offered. 

You already know something of my 

chum Harry Stuart: he figures in “ School 

Grins“ and other stories of mine that have 
m in the“ B. O. P.“ Being a larker 
to his finger-tips, we fully expected that he 
would rummage round for some bird or beast 
and put in for the race ; ; but Harry mad» 
no sign, and remained as close as a clam on 
the subject. That last morning, however, 
a day-boy named Denton handed Stuart 
& covered basket, and the two promptly 
tried to sneak off with it to a vacant 
latticed den, the first in the right-hand row, 
and nearest to the house, but a swarm of us 
trooped after, and were not a little aston- 
ished when Harry opened the basket and 
lugged out a big Cochin China cock ! 

“ There you are, Mallet!" he cried to 

the Captain, who was among us. Chalk 
me down for No. 12. I'm going to win the 
race with this beggar, although he has had 
no coaching." 
. Harry crumbled some bread before the 
bird, while Denton held a saucer of water 
to it. Chanticleer squinted about, gave 
himself a good shake, made some remark in 
a deep voice, took a drink, and then started 
on the crumbs. Presently the bell rang. 
Stuart slammed-to the den door, and we all 
rushed for the big hall, which overlooked 
the playground. We settled in our places, 
a hush reigned, and the Head was on the 
point of commencing to speak, when a sound 
loud enough to rouse the Seven Sleepers 
pealed through the open windows! Surprise 
sat on the faces of the masters, while an ill- 
suppressed sniggling filled the room. 

What is that? " queried the Principal 
sternly. 

No one spoke, and the noise was repeated. 

“What is that?” thundered the Head. 
** [ insist on being told ! " 

A gallicinium, sir," piped Harry from 
his place among the bigger juniors. 

“A what? demanded Mr. Wale, evi- 
dently failing to catch the word. 

“ Gallicinium, genitive gallicinii. please, 
sir," continued Harry, now standing up 
bold as brass. Meaning by interpretation 
a cock's crow, sir.“ 

“ Oh, I see. But how is it, Stuart, that 
you alone are able to throw light on the 
question? 

Because he is mine, sir. 
come. 

Who is ‘he,’ pray ?" 

* A Cochin China cock, sir." 

“ A Cochin China cock? Where is he ? ” 

* In the first den, please, sir." 

Have you obtained permission to intro- 
duce the bird here?“ 

" No. sir, but I intended asking for it 
after dismissal." 

What do you want with him at 


He has just 


"'To win the menagerie race hc sir, 
answered the fellow coolly. 

It was some time ere the sniggering sould 
be subdued, but scarcely had Mr. Wale 
opened his address when the Cochin China 
crowed again. This was too much; every 
one grinned, the masters included. Mr. 
Wale dismissed us, and we filed out in 
smothered hysterics; all but Harry, who 
had been told to stand fast. Thinking he 
was in for a caning, we hung about the 
entrance waiting for him. Presently he 
came out, looking as cross as two sticks. 


He was immediately pounced on and inun- 
dated with questions. 

I'm not to run him!” he angrily ex- 
plained “I'm to pack him off at once! 
He's too noisy, and they like my cheek in 
bringing che cock here at all! I call it a 
beastly shame! 

“ What does his noise matter ! s asked 
some one. This is breaking-up day.” 

Ah. but Mr. Wale says that the crowing 
would be a nuisance to his family, and the 
fellows remaining on for the helidays. Now 
look here, you chaps,” continued Harry, in 
a meaning voice “I’m not easily sat upon, 
and if i don't sicken them with noise next 
half, call me a duffer !’ 

Knowing him to be as good-hearted as 
he was fun-loving, we felt sure that if he 
carried out his threat it would be in a 
laughable manner; otherwise, we might 
have thought that he contemplated some- 
thing serious or dangerous. However, 
other things Bappenod. We broke up; 
most of us went away for the holidays, 
and, by the time we reassembled, Stuart's 
menaces had slipped out of recollection. 
But I must not anticipate. 

Our playground adjoined the Public 
Gardens where the. breaking-up would take 
place. The prizes were to be given from the 
band rotunda, which stood fronting the 
ground roped off for our sports. Mallet 
was manager-in-chief; I, one of his aids. 
A large company gathered, mostly relatives 
and friends of the chaps. The Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of the County distributed the prizes ; 
the specchifying came to an end, and then 
evervbody moved to the ropes. 

Skipping the various items on the pro- 
gramme, Í will come at once to the closing 
event—the menagerie race. As soon as the 
arena was cleared, and a hundred-foot course 
marked off, the competitors hied away to 
bring along their varmints,” using a door 
in our playground hoarding always locked, 
but now specially open for the occasion. 
Back they came, each carrying his beast or 
bird in leash, and great was the amusement. 
as the eleven fellows formed on the starting- 
line; but it was when they grounded their 
animals that the fun grew uproarious. 

Though the creatures had undergone much 
training, had become accustomed to their 
tethers, and could move ahead fairly well, they 
conducted themselves most obstreperously, 
just when they ought to have been on their 
best behaviour. Perhaps the novelty of 
the situation, the loud laughter of the crowd, 
the gay dresses of the ladies, the fluttering 
of the bunting, the braying of the brass band 
now in the rotunda, and their being so close 
together,—one or all these may have affected 
the brutes, for they became completely out 
of hand. 

The guinea-pig and the rabbit scuttled 
and bounced about, twisting their strings. 
rushing round Charley Webb's legs, and 
upsetting him. to the huge delight of the 
spectators. Then Stevenson's ferret wanted 
to go for the white rat, but the latter, deem- 
ing discretion the better part of valour, 
promptly swarmed up Olpherts' body, and 
tried to get down his back by way of his 
collar. Olpherts being a ticklish subject, 
sniggled like any girl, and the people, mirth- 
ful enough already, simply screamed with 
merriment when Mallet pulled out the rat 
by his tail. John Webb's pigeon floundered 
about at the end of its string, which at 
last becoming undone, the bird streaked 
for home like a flash, and young Webb's 
face of blank astonishment was worth seeing. 
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Mayne’s hedgehog rolled himself into a ball 
directly he was dumped down, and nothing 
would persuade him to un$oll ; consequently, 
Mayne and John Webb had to fall out. 
Goodridge's sucking-pig seemed all serene 
till the band began to play, whereupon the 
little porker squealed in concert, and tried 
all he knew to get away. Wood's turkey 
was the coolest of the lot ; he uttered his 
plaintive ‘ kioch-kioch," and foraged round 
for provender; but iminediately the band 
struck up he opened his feathers, gobbled 
frequently, varying his performance by an 
occasional ''fidge " as he drew his wings 
along the ground with the rustling noise 
ofa silk dress. No sooner had Playfare put 
down Pongo than the monkey made for 
Wade's chameleon, and gingerly tried to 
capsize him, but the lizard changed colour 
indignantly, and gave the simian such a 
withering glance of contempt that the latter, 
not liking the reptile’sexpression, took cover 
behind his master's legs, where he gibbered 
and stormed at the insect-eater so comically 
that the lookers-on laughed till they cried. 

Our much-loved French master, old M. 
Dubarle, was an active member of the 
committee; he was here, there, and every- 
where, firing off his French and broken 
English amongst us. Just before the race 
started, Monsieur came to the front of the 
line—to give the chaps some final hints. 
Nov. mcs enfants ! he cried, dancing over 
the ground, En avant! To ze advanze! 
Mek rron yours animaux, and hold your- 
selfs wiz ze care, for you go to fall wiz ze 
corrts and ze shains! Ah, ma /oi/" he 
suddenly shouted in a different tone as 
Howard's goose nipped Monsieur on the 
calf. " Ah, ha!” he added, joining in the 
laugh. and speaking to his aggressor, ** You 
are rrude birrd! Howard, if Madame 
yours mamman vill do me ze honeur to 
invite me at ze dinaire for ze feast of La Saint 
Michel, and zis gooze renders herselfs at ze 
menu, I sall enjoy ze mit and ze satisfaxion 
at ze same time." 

But poor M. Dubarle's tribulations were 
not yet over. Scarcely had he ceased 
&peaking when Wade's chameleon slipped 
its tether, and, as if taking its cue from the 
goose, made straight for the French master, 
scrambled up his body and plunged into his 
open white waistcoat ! Oh, how we laughed ! 
Monsieur hopped about, using French that 
was strange to us; Mr. Wale, Mr. Smith, 
Mallet, Wade, danced round him—intent 
on rescue, and shaking with a merriment in 
which everyone joined. But the laughter 
swelled into a big yell when presently the 
chameleon popped its ugly face above the 
masters coat-collar, and started to climb 
on to Monsieur's head, which no doubt the 
lizard would have succeeded in doing had 
not Wade grabbed the reptile by the nape of 
the neck and lugged him out of that amid a 
storm of vociferous approval from the spec- 
tators. Shall I ever forget that breaking- 
up? 
"How to describe the race itself? The 
nine started at the word “Go!” Mr. 
Single and Mallet led the way walking back- 
warda This, our Captain had ascertained 
at Aldershot, was intended to encourage 
the animals and prevent them from diverg- 
ing; but though we had strictly followed 
the plan while training, it failed to answer 
now. Touching up the “racers” with 
switches, the chaps tried to get them to 
shove on; instead of which they all set to 
play the fool. Pongo sprang at Mr. Single, 
and wanted to cuddle him, unshipping that 
geutleman's tall hat in the process The 
turkey refused to furl his feathers and put 
himself into racing trim. The sucking- 
pig spurted in every dircction but the right 
one, and squealed shockingly whenever 
Goodridge flicked him with the switch. 
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The guinea-pig, rabbit, ferret, and white 
rat completely lost their heads, and proved 
absolute frauds, so the runners finally 
dwindled to the goose, monkey, and chame- 
leon. Bird, beast, and reptile meandered 
and zigzagged towards the winning-post in 
what promised to be a close affair, till 
Pongo, happening to collide with the goose, 
must have thought it a fitting opportunity 
to prospect her plumage for fleas; so, 
perfectly heedless of Playfare’s urgings 
both of voice and switch, he seized the bird 
by the leg; the goose, using her wings, caught 
Pongo a thwack on the head ; the monkey 
let go, and screamed grimacingly at her; 
she retaliated by hissing, charging with 
lowered neck and gaping bill ; and while the 
two skirmished thus, to the intense amuse- 
ment of the throng, Wade's chameleon 
managed to reach the post—a winner by 
many lengths ! 


First day after the midsummer holidays. 
You know how one feels on such occasions, 
80 I will not describe our own sensations, 

Pryor, Webb senior, Wade, Wood, I, and 
Harry Stuart were great chums. All had 
been away except the last named, and he 
had spent the vacation with a few others 
at the College. Once more together, we 
had been describing our doings, some at 
the seaside, some in the country, and so on. 

* You must have found it awfully dull, 
Stuart," remarked Webb, when we had 
talked ourselves out. 

* Oh, I've been all right," replied Harry, 
with a queer twinkle in his eye. My 
father sent me five pounds, and my uncle 
gave me three.” 

“ Oh—I—say ! ” exclaimed Pryor. ‘“ You 
didn’t want for the rhino then. Spent it 
all?". 

“ Yes, and I'll show what most of it went 
in if you promise to keep your heads shut." 

We promised, and he ran off indoora, to 
return with something bulging under his 
coat. A few fellows only were mooching 
about, and we sloped unnoticed into the 
closed den—farthest from the house. 

“ There!” he said, producing an ordi- 
nary circular timepiece, as it seemed to us. 
That cost me five pounds. I went up to 
London by excursion with my jolly old 
uncle, and got him to take me to a manu- 
factory of these things, where I ordered 
them to make me a clock with the loudest 
alarum they could put into it. I paid them 
on the nail, and this machine arrived last 
week. I have tried it once while all were 
out, and it is spiffing. Like to hear it?“ 

Of course we wanted to hear it. 

Glancing out to see that the coast .was 
clear, and re-closing the door, Harry wound 
theclock, and set the alarum, when presently, 
after a short wait, a loud grating, whirring 
sound stunned our ears. We had seen alarum 
clocks, but none making such a tremendous 
row. As soon aa the clatter ceased, we gaped 
on Harry inquiringly. 

“ What do you think of it ? " he asked in 
a tone of triumph. 

" Waste of money, I call it," observed 
Pryor. ' You won't be able to use it here.“ 

" Not as you think; but I shall—in 
another fashion. Listen, I'm going to repay 
them for chousing me out of that Cochin 
China last term, and spoiling my chance 
of winning that menagerie race. The cock 
would not have fooled about, and could 
have easily beaten the chameleon. Noise 
—was it?" he continued sardonically. 
“Tl give them noise!“ 

We now remembered his threat: evidently 
he was going to carry it out, and we asked 
him how. 

“ I shall set it to all sorts of times," he 
answered, again grinning like a Cheshire 
cat; and hide the thing where they are 


unlikely to spot it in a hurry, and can’t get 
close up while the alarum is going. Oh, 
won't it be a spree to see them all mysti- 
fied ! ” 

“ You'll be found out in the end, Stuart, 
said Wood. 

" Whocares? They can't expel me, and 
I don't mind standing a caning or impo, 30 
long as I take the change out of them.” 

The afternoon bell rang, and all trooped 
into the class-rooms, but not to do regular 
work on this the first day of the term. Our 
master, the Rev. Mr. Luckyman, sat at his 
raised desk; the rest were in their 
places; we four, Pryor, Wood, Stuart, and 
1 having adjoining lockers up against the 
wall farthest from the master. We were 
still interested in Harry's machine, and. as 
there was nothing to do, we asked him to 
show it to us again. Huddling close together, 
we pored over it. 

“It is set to three-thirty," observed 
Prvor in a low tone. 

" Yes" whispered Harry. To-night. 
just before going to bed, I shall wind the 
thing and put it under that loose board, 
you know, in the corner of the first-form 
room. The shindy will rouse up everyone, 
but will stop before they can nose it out." 

What fun!” murmured Wood. How 
is the alarum wound ?"' he inquired, taking 
the clock in his hands. 

“ By the right thumbscrew at the back.“ 

" May I wind it?“ 

If vou like, but we must not let it go.“ 

Gently though Wood went to work, Mr. 
Luckyman heard the low sk-r-r-r. He was 
always on the look-out to catch us; conse- 
quently, ere Wood had well finished the 
operation, there came the familiar summons, 
“ Bring that here!“ 

No help for it. The words were addressed 
to Wood, who walked sheepishly to the 
master's desk with the machine. 

Oh. you have been investing in a clock, 
I see," observed the master. Does it 
keep good time? 

II o not know, sir." 

"A new purchase, I suppose. Is it 
wound ? ” 

** N-no, sir.” 

“You had commenced to do so, eh? 
Well, wind it. I will keep it in my desk 
for the remainder of the term. I shall not 
have to screw mv neck round to consult the 
room clock on the wall above me, and be 
saved the trouble of pulling out my watch. 

To hear was to obey. and the wretched 
Wood, having done as he was bid, sur- 
rendered the clock and returned to his seat. 
We were on pins, for in another half-hour 
the alarum would go ! 

"Im awfully sorry, Stuart," apologised 
Wood, cowering down at his locker. 

“ You're a young ass!” retorted Harry. 
“ But no matter; wait till the rumpus begins, 
and see Luckyman dance!“ 

Imagine our state of mind! We counted 
the minutes, which seemed to creep on leaden 


wings. We frequently glanced at the school- 
room clock. Quarter, twenty, five-and 
twen 

Gr-r- rr! Whr-r-r-r!  Ser-r-r-r! 


The master shot off his stool, and, jumping 
clear of his desk, turned and stared at that 
article as if he expected it momentarily to 
blow up! Those chaps not in the secret 
oo about in bewilderment, while we 
our—careless of consequences, literally 
" chortled in our joy." At length, when 
the hubbub stopped, Mr. Luckyman strode 
back to his desk, took out the clock, and, 
after brietly contemplating it, remarked, 
“I have an idea this is not yours, Wood.“ 

It is mine, sir," cried Stuart. 

Ah, I thought so! Come with me to the 
Principal." 

Mr. Luckyman wentout carrying the clock, 


with Harry in his wake. On their return, 
Stuart told us with great glee that the class 
master in making his report had described 
the noise of the alarum as something dia- 
bolical, and how it had startled him. The 
Principal appeared to be highly amused, 
and informed Stuart that, as this was first 
day, he would not be punished, but that the 
clock must be confiscated for the rest of the 
term. Mr. Wale then placed it in a cupboard 
at the back of his dais Thus the matter 
ended; time sped, and the incident was 
forgotten. 


Hitherto, I, the writer. have taken a very 
insignificant part in the events of the story ; 
but now I come in. 

One morning about a month later, it was 
noticed that two planks in the tall barrier 
between our playground and the Public 
Gardens had been loosened, while further 
examination showed large ugly footprints 
in the ground—above our own of the evening 
before, and leading up to the house. Mr. 
Singles attention was immediately drawn 
to these signs, and the usher went in and 
brought Mr. Wale. 

The Head, after scrutinising the suspicious 
indications, believed them to be the work of 
burglars, but who, for some unknown reason, 
had stopped short of breaking in. Others 
backing his opinion, the Principal at once 
sont for the police, and pending their arrival 
he told off some of the seniors to guard the 
strange footmarks from being defaced. An 
inspector and two constables in plain clothes, 
came when it grew dark: they did so 
purposely, they explained, as the burglars 
were probably on the watch somewhere. 
We had not gone in for preparation when 
the Head conducted the officers into the 
playground. Of course we gathered up in 
breathless excitement. 

"I want a tape-measure, please, sir, 
spoke the inspector after examining the foot- 
oints. No one had such an article. Mr. 

Vale looked round the circle of faces, and 
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TALKS IN 


N order to secure that accuracy upon the 
importance of which I insisted in our last 
confabulation, I will follow up our chat upon 
the fishery laws with another fishy subject — 
that of angling. For although the common 
law recognises no distinction between rod- 
and-line fishing and any other kind of fish. 
ing. that there is a difference you will 
readily admit, and, moreover, it is one that 
is recognised by statute law, just as the 
latter distinguishes salmon-fishing from the 
angling of other fish. And I hope the 
following hints will be found useful by all 
followers of the gentle art of 


ANGLING. 


The popular idea that if the angler followa 
up the banks of a stream or river and fishes 
there without committing any unnecessary 
trespass he cannot be prev ented from doing 
#0 is an erroneous one. All anglers who go 
t. fish in a stream without the permission of 
the owner of the land are trespassers or 
poachers. And it must be borne in mind that 
land must always have an owner. Whether 
the land on which the trespasser goes is 
waste or cultivated, fenced or unfenced, does 
not matter; if he goes there without the 
owner's permission he commits a trespass. 

As a matter of fact owners of waste and 
unprofitable land near a navigable river or 
the sea seldom intertere to prevent strangers 
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chanced to pitch on me. Hervey,” he 
said, here are my keys: go to my class- 
room, open the right-hand cupboard behind 
the dais, and bring me the tape-measure 
you will find on the second shelf. , Lock the 
cupboard before vou come away.' 

When out of doors the Head —Q 
ran us on little errands such as this one. I 
scuttled off, entered the deserted class-room, 
and opened the cupboard. The first thing 
my eyes rested on was Stuart's clock; it 
was going, so Mr. Wale must have kept it 
wound. After staring at it for a moment, 
the spirit of mischief prompted me to reach 
out for that clock, wind the alarum and set 
it to three-thirty. Replacing it, and taking 
the tape-measure, I hurried back to the 
playground. 
I should be found out, and get a jolly good 
caning; but the fun of the thing out weighed 
other considerations, and I was reckless. 
The police finished their investigations and 
left, after carrying on some private conversa- 
tion with the Head. What the arrangement 
come to was we could not tell: the Principal 
scemed satistied, and that was enough for us. 

Caretully did I guard my secret—even 
from Stuart; but the burglar alarm and the 
visit of the police had thrown the fellows 
into a state of restless expectancy, and they? 
were as excited as could be. It was long 
before we went to sleep that night, and 
though finally everyone tumbled off, I am 
sure it was with one eye open." The gas- 
jet burned low in the dormitory, and silence 
reigned a3 I awoke with a sudden start and 
looked at my watch. Fortunately I had roused 
just in time, for it was three-fifteen in the 
morning. But I was not the only one alert. 
As [ raised myself toconsult my watch several 
others sat up. 

What's the time, Hervey ? ” 

I told them, but I had hardly uttered the 
words when the low crunching of stealthy 
footsteps in the playground floated in 
through the half-open windows. We listened 
with all our ears! Presently came a dull 
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walking along the banks or shore, but they 
could always do so if they wished. 

All strangers who fish in waters where 
there is a several fishery or a free fishery or 
a common of fishery belonging to some other 
person or persons, are equally poachers 
whether they seek to catch the fish with a 
rod, or a net, or other instrument. It is a 
more serious offence to angle in a pond or 
stream running through land adjacent to 
the dwelling-house of the owner of the fishery 
than to angle i in a water not near a dwelling- 
house; in either case. if the angler is poaching 
at night he may be seized and dragged 
before a neighbouring justice and committed 
to prison. But if the angling takes place in 
the, daytime—i.e. the time between the 
beginning of the last hour before sunrise 
and the expiration of the last hour after 
sunset, he cannot be so apprehended, but 
may be served with a summons. 

The fishing-rod and tackle of an angler in 
the daytime may be seized by the owner 
of the ground or of the fishery in certain 
cases. But if the fishery were let to an 
occupier, the occupier would not be entitled 
to seize, because he is not the owner. More- 
over, the angler's tackle can only be seized 
when he is actually offending and on the 
spot where he has been fishing; if he has 
gone away or escapes into another person's 
ground or runs into the highway before the 


I knew that in all probabilitv - 
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thud, clos?r to us. and after a pause we heard 
a slight grating noise. Our hearts were in 
our mouths! Then there was a faint sound 
of shivering glass. followed by the rumble 
of a gently raised window-sash! A dead 
silence succeeded. to be abruptly broken 
by the din of the alarum. 

Like a flash the whole house sprang into 
life. Masters, seniors, juniors, rushed along 
the dimly lit corridors, down the main 
staircase and into the first-form room, to 
which the clattering of Harry's clock guided 
them. A bit of lighted candle placed on a 
desk partially illumined the place, and what 
did we see? One of the windows open, the 
head of a ladder peeping above the sill, and 
a man with some tools in his hands, appa- 
rently paralysed with terror, in the room, 
gazing with starting eveballs at the cup- 

oard whence the hurly-burly proceeded ! 


Subsequently, we heard that the police 
had kept observation on the house till 
two A.M., when, thinking that the burglars 
had somehow got scent of taem and would 
not therefore crack the Collage, the officers 
cleared off. At his trial, the captured man 
said that he and his comrade were, as a 
matter-of-fact, shadowing the police, and a: 
soon as they went the two thieves proceeded 
to business. They had correctly ascertained 
—how, no one knew—that Mr. Wale kept 
money in a cash-box somewhere in his class- 
room, and it was this cash-box the men 
were after. The prisoner had entered the 
room by the ladder and window, while his 
pal remained down below on the watch. 
He lit his candle, and was about using his 
tools when the row suddenly commenced. 
which sent the other man flying and so 
stupefied the fellow we nabbed that he could 
not move from the spot where he stood ! 

Harry Stuart regained possession of his 
clock, and when Mr. Wale asked who it was 
that—so providentially, a3 it turned out— 
had set the alarum, I confessed, and shared 
with my chum in the honours of the occasion. 
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owner has caught him he cannot be touched. 
The tackle that can be seized includes hia 
rod, line, hooks, gaff. and landing-net, but 
not his basket or bag. 

If the owner of the fishery seizes any of 
the trespassing angler's implements he is 
precluded from taking any other remedy 
whether civil or criminal. A trespassing 
angler who refuses to quit when ordered off 
the land may be pushed off by the owner or 
occupier of the land, using no more force 
than is necessary for that purpose. It may 
strike you as curious, but the angler who 
fishes without the leave of the owner of the 
fishery, and is therefore a trespasser and a 
poacher, is entitled to keep the fish he has 
illegally taken. The reason of this is that 


‘the fish were wild animals before they were 


caught and belonged to nobody ; they only 
became articles of property after they were 
caught, and, according to the general rule, 
which applies to all wild animals, they 
become the property of the person who first 
catches them. 

With regard to angling salmon, any person 
who uses salmon roe for the purpose of 
fishing any kind of fish incurs a penalty of 
A. for each offence. It is illegal to use a 
gaff for catching salmon except as an auxi- 
liary to angling with a rod and line. An 
angler is not liable to a penalty like other 
fishermen if he angle for salmon in the 
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head race or tail race of any mill, or within 
fifty yards below any dam where such mill 
or dam has no legal fish-pass attached. An 
angler is not exempt for taking unseasonable 
salmon and the young of salmon, and he 
forfeits his rod and line when committing 
these offences, He is also prohibited from 
angling for salmon during close time, but is 
privileged to fish two months longer than 
those who fish with other means. The fish 
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jus photos here reproduced will give 
some idea of the features of this newly 
discovered country of ours. I could write 
reams about the old city itself, the valley 
of the Nor», und the villages and moun- 
tains, but, ala ! space only allows me to 
make a sort of running comment on the 
pictures. 
' You should know, however, that, while 
Kilkenny was for centuries the great fortified 
frontier-town of the English (or rather 
the Normans) in Southern Ireland, the 
country north and west of its walls was held, 
down to James 1.'s day, by the Gaelic Irish, 
and that even after that time, when both 
native Gaels and Normans united against 
the newer English **planters," the entire 
territory was absolutely independent, and & 
Parliament was held in Kilkenny City, to 
which, in 1641-42, the Pope and the King of 
Spain sent ambassadors. 

So you may imagine that not only is the 
county for leagues around sewn thick with 
relics of battle and foray, but the grey 
marble city itself positively reeks of romance. 
If you can imagine the old English capital 
of Winchester suddenly transferred to the 
Borders, and planted in Redesdale, or 
Teviotdale, you will have a notion of the 
sort of territory we toured through. 

It would take pages to describe Kilkenny 
City itself. There is the splendid castle 
of the Marquis of Ormonde (head of the 
great Butler clan, renowned in Irish history). 
This stronghold, of which we took a photo- 
graph (No. 2). overhangs the river Nore, 
as it has done in one form or another since 
the days of King John. There is a fine 
picture-gallery here, but the great charm 


to us was the store of legend and romance: 


which surrounds these towers. The castle 
stands in the very heart of the town, as 
the really old feudal strongholds should 
do ; and it has happened more than once in 
history that the lords of the fortress were 
besieged in their own walls by the garrison 
of the city, while the city was besieged in 
turn by the native lrish chieftains with- 
out. 

The views numbered 3 and 5 are of St. 
Francis Abbey (a beautiful ruin destroyed 
by the troops of Cromwell in 1650. and now 
—by a strange coincidence—used as a 
brewery, although not in memory of the 
Lord Protector's early days as a brewer at 
Huntingdon), and of the Tholsel, or town 
hall, around which the principal market- 
place has been fixed, certainly since 1120, 
when the market and other civic tolls and 
rents were collected here. 

In the **Irish town" of Kilkenny (so 
called in contradistinction to the ** English 
town," where the English merchants chiefly 
resided) stands the splendid old cathedral 
of St. Canice, largely Gothic, but with 
many remains of ancient Celtic architecture, 
such as the graceful round-tower which 
rears itself to the southward. — Ireton, 
Cromwell's son-in-law, stabled his horses 
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are forfeited, and the penalty increases with. 


the number of the fish caught. The Home 
Office has power to vary the close season 
for salmon-tishing, which for anglers extends 
from November 2 to February 1, and for 
others from September 1 to February 1 
following, both inclusive. 

And with regard to angling generally, and 
to fishing inethe Thames more particularly, 
the season begins on June 15 and lasts until 
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in the nave; but, fortunately for posterity, 
he left the Cathedral intact save for the 
painted windows, which he felt it incumbent 
upon him to destroy. 

The old marble Tudor mansion (view 
No. 10) was the town house of the O’Sheas, 
an important Kilkenny family for genera- 
tions agents to the Earls of Ormonde. 


Here the leaders of the Irish Parliament 


or Convention of 1642 held their Cabinet 
Councils. 

View No. 6 is of the “ Coal Market,” a 
notable feature of local life, for here is 
distributed the coal from the Castlecomer 
field, some eleven miles away. This coal 
gives forth no smoke, a fact which (joined 
to the extraordinarv puritv of the river 
Nore and the great abundance of beautiful 
black marble in the quarries outside the 
city) has given rise to the old proverb de- 
scribing Kilkenny : 

“Fire without smoke, water without mud, 
And streets paved with marble." 


The last assertion is, or was. literally true. 
So plentiful was the marble that not only 
were the streets paved therewith, but 
nearly all the old houses are built of the rich 
material, as the curious visitor may readily 
prove by examination. He will tind many 
of these old town houses, some with court- 
yards inside courtyards, like ancient London 
inns, all with the armorial bearings of the 
builders in black marble over the principal 
entries. 

But Kilkenny City is not all that there 
is to be seen hereabouts. We left the 
drowsy old-world town, and cycled north- 
ward along the beautiful river Nore (a very 
gem among streams, and famous for salmon 
and trout) towards the wild northern hills, 
where so many battles were waged of old 
on this berderland of the Palc. 

View No. 12 shows the river Nore at 
Kilkenny, but it has many spots far prettier 
than this. Spenser sang of it in the ** Faéry 
Queen" ; but north of Kilkenny was held 
by the native Irish and rebellious Norman 
barons in Spenser's day, so he knew little 
of the Nore's younger glories, as it comes 
glancing and winding down from its birth- 
place in the Slieve Bloom Mountains. 

One of the old Border castles of the hard- 
fighting days is shown in view No. 4. It is 
called Clomanto Castle, and resembles 
very much the Border “ Peel” which 
stand along the debatable line between 
England and Scotland. The native Irish 
had & castle here in 1190, but this was cap- 
tured by the Norman Butlers in 1202, 
again recaptured by the Irish in 1249, and 
retaken by the Lord Justiciary of Ireland 
and a large force in 1321, when it was rebuilt, 
probably in its present form. The castle i8 
situated amcng the hills to the north-west- 
ward of Kilkenny City, and beyond the 
pretty village of Freshford. 

In this latter place there is a fine old 
Norman-Irish doorway, shown in view No. 13. 
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March 15, after which date no fish other- 
than trout may be captured. 

Trailing a fishing-line from a boat is not 
allowed, and no person in a punt or from the 
bank may use more than two fishing - lines. 

No one is allowed to fish above Staines 
from the bank or a boat more than an hour 
after sunset or before sunrise ; below Staines 
the restriction is confined to those tishing 
from a boat. | 


PHOTOGRAPHER'S PARADISE; 
SNAPSHOTS DURING AN AUTUMN CYCLE.TOUR THROUGH KILKENNY, 


The door, which is the delight of anti. 
quaries, dates back to 1230; and around 
the village are swelling hills, covered with 
what 80 many districts in Ireland lack, 
forest trees, many o. them dating from 
the time when the place was the country 
palace of the Bishops of Ossory, and the 
„neutral ground" whereon the Norman- 
Irish barons, the Gaelic chieftains, and. 
the wealthy English and Flemish merchants 
of Kilkenny were wont to meet, “ unarmed, 
and with animosities laid aside," to discuss 
and arrange their disputes with the aid 
of the mutual Mother Church. 

In the northern district of the county 
Kilkenny we met in our rambles many 
surviving examples of the old Irish costume, 
although we were told that the ancient garb 
i8 being driven out by tawdry modern 
clothing. We managed to obtain a snap- 
shot (No. I) of the cloak worn by one vener- 
able dame, and Assuredly it was infinitely 
more picturesque than the would-be fashion- 
able hats and outer garments which we 
met elsewhere. 

View No. 8 shows Tubrid Castle, an old 
Border fortalice simi'ar to that at Clomanto, 
and with a like history of bloodshed and 
derring-do, At Clomanto, by the way, 
there is & romantic stone chair, built upon 
the battlements and enshrined in the minds 
of the people as “ Moll Garrett's chair." 
* Moll Garrett” (they all, high and low, 
had nicknames in those days) was the war- 
like Countess of Ormonde, Margaret Fitz- 
Gerald, daughter of Earl Gerald Fitz- 
aerald of Kildare, and wife of * Red Pierce ” 
Butler, Earl of Ormonde. To the end of 
her days she retained her maiden name of 
Fitz-Gerald (for '*Garrett" is an Irish 
version of Gerald); and it is curious to 
note, as we did, that this custom still 
survives in county Kilkenny among the 
peasantry, a married woman being often 
known by her maiden name to the end of 
the chapter. 

View No. 7 is & somewhat grim one, 
representing a cairn raised to mark the apot 
where some person has been killed, generally 
for what is termed a political offence. These 
cairns are plentiful and melancholy objects 
throughout Kilkenny—all over Ireland in 
fact. The custom is for each sympathetic 
wavfarer to lay & stone upon the heap, 
so that as years pass by the cairn grows 
higher and higher. 

A pleasanter object is that shown in view 
No. II, which is of Tober-Paudruie (i.e. 
Patrick's Well), upon the brink of which 
the patron saint of Ireland is said to have 
refreshed himself. On March 17 (St. 
Patrick's Day) the people come from far 
and near to pray beside the old well, and 
quaff its crystal waters in memory of the 
saint. 

I have not exhausted by any means all 
that we saw in this little-known county, 
which stands, as it were, at our very gates, 
but which we pass over in favour of beautiful 
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but tourist-haunted places like Killarney, 
Wicklow, and Donegal. I might tell you of 
the vast caves of Dunmore (which far surpass 
in extent those of Derbyshire), of the heather- 
clad heights of Slieve Bloom, of the Castle- 
comer district, rich in partly worked coal- 
mines, and iron-mines which have been 
unworked and idle since Charles r's time, 
of the southern parts of the county, through 
which sweeps (in the words of Spenser) 


“the stubborne Newre 
By faire Kilkenny and Rosspointe broade.” 


.. But in truth I have only time, as our 
buxom hostess at  Freshford remarked, 
"to skim the crame of it, and show the 
good milk that's below." Perhaps a 
B. O. P.“ reader or two may be induced to 
follow in our wheel-ruts. If so, they will 
not be disappointed. i 
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„Why was I born so handsome?” 


J 


A MODERN BRUMMELL 


BAW a youth, his look was stern 
As Robert on his beat; 
He neither whistled, shrieked, nor yelled, 
Each faithfal friend to grect. 


A tuck-shop’s tempting store he passed, 
But Icoked the other way; 

Disporting youngsters swarmed around, 
He joined not in their play. 


The lining of his cap hung out; 
His coat was badly patched; 

His boota were dirty, old, and worn, 
With soles well-nigh detached. 


His collar was quite far from clean; 
A tie he did not wear; 

His hair showed that a comb had not 
For many days been there. 


From what source could this hauteur spring ? 
No reason could I see; 

It was not beauty, clothes, or cash, 
So what, then, could it bc? 


I took one final glance, and then 
A light upon me shone; 
I caw it al'—tbis Brummell Lad 
His first long trousers on! 
HERBERT J. BRANDON, 


The Boy's Own Paper. 


A RETROSPECT. 


“OLD B.“: 


* (Arp B., our headmaster at X, was a 

grand old sort. Even now, though I 
myself have reached the period when I 
am most probably called Old W.,“ I know 
I have never met a more kindly, just, un- 
selfish, and patient man. 

These thoughts take me back to one day 
which I have learned to look upon as one 
of the best in my school life, though goodness 
knows it was miserable enough then. 

I had been in disgrace for what my master 
called my “obstinacy.” The subject was 
an algebraical problem. Do what I would 
it wouldn’t come out. I was “ worse than 
ever.” 

"A perfect idiot in understanding." 
* most inattentive,” brainless, Mr. Trott 
declared, as he tried to make me understand. 

His very .xplanations, the words he used, 
seemed to confuse and mystify me more 
and more. What was quite simple to him, 
appeared, at the end of a lengthened lesson. 
more complicated to me. I seemed farther 
than ever from “ taking it in," as he called 
it. 

“I am quite out of patience with you. 
Utterly sick of your stupidity!” and he 
rose, pushed away his chair, flung the book 
to the other end of the room, and, casting a 
look of contempt.at me, went outside. 

How long I stayed there, my head down 
on the desk, feeling I was a dull, useless 
blockhead, I do not know, when a hand 
was laid upon my shoulders and a kindly 
voice said, Why, Worton! What's the 
matter? Down again, my boy! Tell 
me your worries." I knew it was Old B.,“ 
though his voice sounded far away. 

“ Brainless idiot though I was, a spirit 
of recklessness came over me then. I jumped 
to my feet and poured out in a torrent of 
words my bitter distress at my inability 
to learn anything. I had tried; I would 
try no longer; it wasn't that I would not, 
it was simply that I could not. Mr. Trott 
said I was a fool. So I was. I didn't care ; 
I couldn't help it. I was sick of everything, 
especially of trying my best when nobody 
gave me credit for doing so. 

“I wished I was dead, and the sooner 
the better." Isank into my chair and gave 
myself up to misery. “Old B." did not 
attempt to interrupt me—he seemed too 


«much surprised—but stood quietly awhile, 


and after a few kindly words sent me off. 

This incident was the turning-point in 
my school-life. The next day after roll 
call" the headmaster made a_ speech, 
announcing his intention of taking every 
evening in his own room, after prep.” 
was over, as many fellows who were real 
duffers at their work as would like to go to 
him for an hour's work or so. The only 
condition tc be observed, as far as the boys 
were concerned, w^ that those who accepted 
the offer were to let nothing whatever inter- 
fere with regular sttendance. "It will 
require some courage," said he, to join at 
all, when I tell you that this special class 
is only to consist of dull boys, boys who 
can't understand their work, boys who do 
their best, but cannot get on however they 
try." 

Thus was inaugurated that famous 
“ Duffer’ Form" to which many an X 
boy owed his success if not his happiness 
in after-life. It certainly did require a 
great effort for à boy to give in his name, 
and stamp himself in the sight of the whole 
school as a “brainless idiot." But well 
was that effort repaid. 

With what gracious assiduity and what 
unvarying kindness he worked with us! 
Love conquers all things was his motto, 
and certainly he lived and demonstrated 
the truth of the ancient saw. The dullest of 


us, and some were dull, could not help 
catching something of his great earnestness. 

In his unpromising boys, whom other 
masters had long since given up as no good, 
he found and drew out powers of thought 
and mind which, but for his gentleness and 
love and care had been quite lost. To 
explain difficult and intricate subjects, to 
teach the mind to feel the excellence of 
whatever study one was engaged in, to cul- 
tivate and draw out the best of human 
affections—this was the teaching to which 
night after night his evenings' leisure time 
was given. 

No wonder that Old B.'s Duffers Class 
adored him; no wonder that they learned 
to call it a privilege to be a member of it ; 
no wonder that his memory and his example 
live bright and green in the hearts of every 
one of that class of duffers, now all old 
men wishing that their sons could have the 
blessing of such training as had been theirs. 

For himself, * Old B." used to declare 
that in the thankfulness and earnestness 
and loving gratitude of those who made 
the effort and pronounced themselves 
„ duffers " he was repaid a thousandfold for 
the care he had given them. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS, 


(Twenty-SeveNtH ANNUAL SERIES.] 


Photographic Competition : 
‘‘ Holiday Haunts.” 


N announcing this subject we offered PRIZK-MONEY 
to the extent of Two Guineas for the best three 
photos taken by our readers during their holidays. 
Quite a number, we are glad to say, took part in tle 
competition, and some very excellent work was gent in 
tous, Wenow append our award. It will be noticei 
that we have increased the total amount of Prize- 
money offered. 
Prizes—10s 6d. each. 

A. W. Brown (age 19), 107 Taybridge Road, Clapham 

Common, 8.W. 
E. HALL (age 18), Birkenshaw, near Bradford, Yorks. 
J. E. DoUGLAS, 9 Woodbourne Square, Douglas, I. O. M. 


. Prizes—5s. each. 
JOHN SHAW (age 24), 182 Whitehill Street, Dennistoun, 
Glasgow. 
ARNOLD H. WARD (age 18), 38 Conduit Road, Crookes- 
moor, Sheffield. 
J. H. HUMMEL (age 16), 88 Salcott Road, Wandsworth 
Common, Loudon. 


CERTIFICATES, 
[Names stand ín order of merit.) 


Gerald T. Brown-Westhead, Villa Saint Laurent, 
Cannes, A. M., France: Jas. R. Imrie, St. Ronans Place, 
Innerleithen; R. J. Drury, 12 Elmbourne Road, Upper 
Tooting, S. w.: Harry Beale, Lyston Hall, Long Melford, 
Suffolk: H. C. H. Perkin, Los Altos Farm, Saudown, 
I. of W.; Henry Culverwell, 174 Samos Road, Anerley, 
B. K.; Arthur Sterling, Fairwood, Hainault Road, Ley- 
tonstone: D. S. Potts, Lonsdale, Balliol Road, Bootle, 
Lancashire; William Ewart Liles, 98 Fitzroy Street, 
Cambridge: Alexander Mikhailow, Morchansk, Gcuv, 
Tamboff, Russia; Alfred S. Hook. 83 Palmerston Road, 
Boscombe, Bournemouth; F. P. H. Smith, 43 Sydenham 
Road, Sydenham, S..: Charles Thomas Wright, 19 Sur- 
biton Koad, Kingston-on-Thames, Surrey; F. Taylor, 
The Village, Telvertoft, Northamptoushire; C. F. 
Jones, 2 Queen's Terrace, Weston-super-Mare; Douglas 
Hammett, Julian's Read, Wimborne, Dorset: W. Milroy, 
6 Croft Street, Penicuik, Midlothian, N.B; & C. 
Peacock, Sunnylawn, St. Nicholas Road, Barry, Gla- 
morgan; R. J. Spink, 41 Raglan Road, Hyde Park, 
Leeds; Maud L. Walton, Herne Villa, Kloof Street, 
Cape Town, Cape Colony; J. B. Tucker, Mill Hill 
8«600], Mill Hill, London, N. w.: Siji Al dul Ali, 3 New 
Quebec Street, London, w.; Leonard Ison, 115 Mayola < 
Koad, Clapton, London; Thomas Cooke, 35 Dudley 
Drive, Hyndland, Glasgow: Ernest Wood. Rochester 
House, Elland, Yorks; J. Hugins, Laurel Bank, Egre- 
mont, Cheshire; Harvey Mellon, 25 Castle Road, 
Dundalk; Robert Balfour Steele, 33 Chalmers Street, 
Edinburgh. 
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e Problem No. 652. 


By F. BAIRD. 
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White to play and compel Black to mate in five (5) 
moves, 


8 are liked better than re- 

tractors,” because the latter contain 
several conditions which are irksome to many 
solvers, and it will be found that the above 
self-mate (by a clever young composer) con- 
tains several pretty points. F. Baird, a 
year ago, published a self-mate in six moves 
which was so difficult that we give it here 
with its solution. Position : White, K—K R 
sq.; Q—K B 6; R—Q R 5; B—Q sq. ; 
Kts—Q 4, K 5; Ps—Q 6, K Kt 2, and 
K R 2. Black, K—K R 4; B—Q B sq.; 
Kt—K 7; Ps—Q R 3 and Q 2. Solution 
(the Black's moves are all forced, therefore 
only the White's need be given) : i. P—R 3. 
9. Kt—Q 3. 3. Kt—K 6 4. K—R 2. 
5. Kt—B 4. 6. P—Kt 4. Many problems 
of this kind contain many moves, but there 
are a few which have only two or three moves. 
A fine three-er is by I. Iversen: White, 
K—Q B sq.; Q—K R 5; P—Q 2. Black, 
K—Q R 8; R—Q Kt 7; Kt—K 3; Ps— 
QR7,QKt6,and QB 7. Itis easily seen 
that if there were no Kt, the R would have 
to give mate, therefore the Q will endeavour 
to catch the Kt, thus: 1, Q—B 3, which 
leads to the five plays from a to e :—a, Kt— 
B2or4. 2, Q—Q B 6, Kt moves, which is 
mate in one case, and in the other twelve 
cases the Q takes the Kt, and then the R 


mates. (b) Kt—Q sq. or 5. 2. Q—Q 5 (as 
before). (c) Kt—Kt 4. 2, Q—B 5, ete. 
(d) Kt—Kt 2. 2, Q—B 7. (e) Kt—B sq. 


or 5. 2, Q takes Kt. There is a similar 
one in three moves by J. A. Broholm: 
White, K—Q B sq.; Rs—K 8 and K Kt 8; 
Ps—Q R 4, Q2 and 6. Black, K—Q R 8; 
R—Q Kt 7; Kt—Q 5; Ps—Q R 7, Q Kt 6, 
Q B 7 and Q2. Still better is one in nine 
moves by F. E. Spedding, thus: White, 
K—Q R sq. ; R5—Q B 4 and K R 4. Black, 
K—Q R 6; Kt—K Kt sq.; Ps—Q R 7 and 
K Kt 6. The Kt is captured by R from R 4 
to B 4, etc., and then the P must give mate. 
Of a different nature is one in eleven moves, 
by H. F. L. Meyer, in which a white piece, a 
Rook, must be removed from the board. 
The R moves in two diagonals to the squares 
C 2. C 3. D 3, D 4, E 4. E 5. F 5, F 6, G 6, 
G 7, and then the P becomes a Bishop. in 
this position: White, K—Q R sd. R 
Q Kt 2; B—Q Kt sq. ; Kt -K R 6; Ps— 
Q R2, K 7. K Kt 5, and K R 5. Black. 
K—K Kt 2; B--K R sq. 


coloured illustrations by Henry Austin. 
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Solution of No. 
K—Q 4 (or a, 5). 


651.—1, Kt—Kt 3, 
2, Kt—B 5, and 3, 
Kt 8 or Q 4 mate. (a) K—Q2. 2, Kt 
checks, and 3, Q or B mates. (b) K—K 3. 
2, Kt—B 5 ch., K—B 4. 3, P—K 4 mate. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK, 


THE “CHIC” SERIES OF CHRIST- 
MAS-CARD PHOTOGRAPH 
MOUNTS. 


Tur enormous growth of photography, both as a 
serious pursuit und a recreation for one's spare 
moments, and the ever-growing popularity of the 
photographie Greeting Card, afori strong evidence 
that the old style of Christmas Card will have to fight 
hard not to.be supplanted bv the dainty modern card 
in which one's own photographs accompany the friendly 
message and good wishes. We may, therefore, suitably 
call attention to the new and comprehensive series of 
mounts which the Kodak Company have prepared. 
The series offers a capital selection of Greeting Cards 
of all shapes and at prices ranging from 9d, to 6s. per 


dozen. 
elo 


. 
NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


THE autumn and winter publishing season i8 row at 
its height, and new bocks are crowding our library 
table. 

The three following reach us from James Nisbet 
& Co., Ltd., of 21 Berners Street, W.: 

“The Meteor Flag of England : the Story of a Coming 
Conflict." By Dr. Gordon Stables, R.N. With illustra- 


tions in colour. Price 5s. 
"A Son of the Sea," By Frank T. Bullen. With 
Price 65. 


* Brown : a Story of Waterloo Year." By Dorothea 
Moore. Price 3s. 6d. 


Here are two sent out by Mr. Upcott Gill, Bazaar 
Buildings, Drury Lane, W.c. : 

„Modern Photography for Amateurs.” By J. Eaton 
Fearn. Fifth edition. Revised and enlarged by J. 
McIntosh. [rice 15. net. 

‘Practical Ventriloquism and its Sister Arts.” By 
Robert Ganthony. Price 1s. net. 


Messrs. Dean & Sons, 1604 Fleet Strect, send us 
"Hereat's Ventriloquist and Ventriloquial Dia- 
logues," Price ls. 


From Messrs. Adam & Charles Black, Soho Square, 


London, w., come 
' *Exiled from School: or, for the Sake of a Chum "; 
* From Fag to Monitor; or, Fighting to the Front." 
By Andrew Home. Each with eight illustrations in 
colo.r by John Williamson, Price 3s. 6d. each. (Both 
these are new editions.) 

“The Head of Kay’s.” By P. G. Wodehonse, With 
illustrations by T. M. R. Whitwell Price 3s. 6d. 


i^ 


READING? 


LOOK WITH 


AN INEXPENSIVE MODEL. 


Tur accompanying photo was not taken at sea, as 
might at first be supposed. It is a photo of a model of 
the R.M.S. Ulster, which carries the Irish mails between 
Hoiyhead and Kingstown. The model itself was made, 
at the total extravagant cost of about sixpence, out of 


such articles as cardboard, paper, pins, cotton, etc. 
Its mounting on glass with a chalked backgrcund gives 
it its somewhat realistic appearance. Both model and 
photograph are the work of the sender : the Rev. C. E. 
Paterson, 36 Stockwell Park Crescent, London, S. W. 


Ken McTacGART (Ballarat) and L. E.—The Nelson 
signal is iu every respect correctly given in the 
coloured plate issued with the * Boy's Own Paper" 
in 1885. In the library of the Royal United Service 
Institution there is a sigual-book of 1803 on which is 
written “Tinis is the signal-book used at Trafalgar," 
as it undoubtedly is, inasmuch as no further signal 
code was introduced until after the battle. Our 
flags were taken from another copy of the same book 
and are the same flags as therein shown, aa a^ are 
the same flags in every signal-book of 1803. hen 
Commander Miles, R.N., investigated the matter, he 
arrived at the same result, and his version appears on 
the title-page of the second volume of Allen'3 
* Battle; of the British Navy," published in 1852, 
His version agrees in every point with that on our 
coloured p'ate. The flags appearing on the card you 
mention are later patterns of the same flags, the 
blue peter having n larger white square, etc. As 


regards their order, it may be suggested that the 


admiral altere ! the signification of each flug—as he 
might have done. But he did not do so. In the 
United Service Museum there is a Ietter from Pa:co 
saying that, as soon as he had finished the famous 
signal, he hoisted, at Nelson's orders, No. 16 for close 
action, There is no mistake about the number, the 
writing is beautifully clear. Facing the letter is the 
splendid model of the Battle of Trafalgar, some 
twenty feet square, in whioh the fleets are shown in 
position on a sea of gluss. The Victory is entering 
the enemy's line, her mizzen-topmast is falling, and 
from the main is flying. as it should be, No. 16 —and 
the flags are the blue cross on the white field, over 
the blue, white, and red horizontal of our code. If 
the admiral altered the code for his first signal. he 
must therefore have reverted to the normal code for 
the second, which is absurd, as the first signal 
conveyed no intimation of auy manceuvre to the 
enemy, while the second did. If he changed the 
code at all, surely it would have been for the second 
signal and not for the first. In the code at present 
in use in the Royal Navy our No. 1 ia No. 2, our 
No. 6 is No. 4, our No. 9 is No. 6, our No. 0 is No. 7, 
and our No. 2 is No.0. This is the latest of several 
changes in the course of a hunired yeara The 
series of flags familiar at our popular celebrations 
are those of an intermediate code, an.1 were adopted 
at first as being those that happened to be on board, 
the old coles having been returned to store The 
white Hag shown in “do” is the substitute for 2. 
In a set of signals there are only ten flags, and when 
two flags of the same pattern are required for the 
number, as in 220, a subs‘ 'tute has to be used for the 
second one, The white substitute shown in our plate 
is correct; it was the flag use l for that purpose in 
1805. The red flag with the white cro:s which takes 
its place in the version mentioned by L. E. is the 
existing first substitute introduced long afterwards, 
as was the white and red vertical pennant, no v doing 
duty as the second substitute in cases like 222 &c. 
The other version of the signal given by L. E. is in 
the existing code. Like the dinuer card. it is of no 
authority whatever. 


R. MoUuNSEY.—1. No club could exist without a sub- 
' geription. Think it out. 2. You can get the flags 
from any flag- maker: see the list in the "London 
Directory," at the library. We have given the Morse 
code several times. See page 463 of our last volume. 


J. G. (S. Shiélds).—You have small cl.aice in black- 
and-white flgure-work yet. You should work from 
life-models at present. 


S8. T. B.—We can only refer you to our advertisers. 
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WOoULD-BE A.B.—Boys entering the Navy must be 


between 151 and 163 years of age. If between 
151 and 153 years of age they must stand at least 
5 lt. 04 in. and measure 304in. round the chest. 
Between 152 and 161 the standard is 5 ft. 13 in. and 


31l in. round the chest; between 16} and 163 it is 


b ft. 23 in. and 313 in. round the chest. Boys not 
quite up to the standard are sometimes passed if 
suitable in other respects. 


W. R. (Stourport).— No. The fact of your brother 


taking in the“ B. O. P.“ does not make you eligible 
to enter our competitions, He, of course, is. We 
have had to make it the rule—as all other papers and 
magazines do —that only the one who actually and 


‘regularly takes in the paper can compete. We were 


driven to this by the fact that hundreds of readers at 
tlie public libraries wanted to send in; and some 
large schools, taking a copy or two for their school 
ba would enter scores of boys for every copy 
taken. 


EMIGRANT.— As far as our knowledge goes, it is the 


worst place you could go to ; but write for particulars 
of it, and any other places, to the Chief Clerk, 
Emigrants’ Information Office, Broadway, West- 
minster. 


We do not answer stamp queries. .Your collection 
is very small, as collections go, and the price you ask 


for it is so trivial that you would dé better to keep it. 


Twenty years hence it may be worth a sovereign ! 


MAY * SHOWERS Of. GOOD - THINGS: FALL 
ON: YOU * THIS: CHRISTMAS: SEASON! 


MELBOURNIAN, — Eleven questions are rather too many. 
Watkins & Doncaster are still at 36 Strand; 
communicate with them on all the points in your 
letter. Our winter montbs are December, January, 
and February. In ordering goods from abroad it 
is better to get them from one dealer and have 
them sent in one parcel. 


V. Vox.—We have had several good practical illus- 
trated articles on the subject. Refer to our back 
volumes, We may very possibly take up the matter 
again one day. S 


COLONIALI .— There is no doubt about the healthiness of 
the climate of New Zealand, but it is not easy to get 
employment there in trades of which you have no 
experience, unless you are prepared to -at the 
bottom, as you would bere. 


A Four YEABS' READEXR.—Second-hand army tente 
ae epee advertised for sale in “ Exchange and 


A. TINKER.—The statement is perteotiy correct. Any 
collector will give you the price. Ask any dealer the 
prices he charges or refer to any book on the subject. 


C.H.M.—1. All the general hospitals bavea department 
for such ailments. Go te the Middlesex, at the top 
of Berners Street, and ask the surgeon to refer you to 
the moet suitable special hospital, if he thinks it 
better you should go there. 2. King Robert of 
Sicily " is by Longfellow, and is in all the collections 
of his works. 


CHRISTMAS! 
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Too Serious to Joke About. 
AUNT KATE (to Dick, who has been obliged lo mend Christmas Day with her): "Now, Richard, dear, which will 


you bave— some boiled rice, or some of this nice cold sago-pudding ?” 


x 


f> 


Quite Prepared for Christmas. 


No. 1406.—Vol. XXVIII. SATURDAY, DECEMBER 23, 1905. Price One Penny. 


(No. 12 OF NEW VOL.) [ALL RIGHTS RESERVED, } 
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An Old-Time Christmas Minstrel. 
(Drawn for the “ Boys Own Paper” by A. J. WALL) 
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THE STORY OF SIR ROLAND PREEDEROY, KNIGHT: 
A TALE OF THE LAST PLANTAGENETS. 


By Frank Curzon BRITTEN, M.A. 


CHAPTER XIIL.—OF THE LOOSE STRAP OF BEVYS' HEADSTALL. 


HAVE ever been, methinks, of a mind 

that is not cast down for long together, 
and so ere we had journeyed two miles my 
excited state had abated and my grief died 
away so far that I could turn reason more 
sensibly to my condition. 

Before me, at my journey's end, lay 
Salisbury town, where I should bide in 
some ward the rest of the night and be 
haled to-morrow before the King. And to 
say sooth I shunned this audience even 
more than the thought of instant death. 

Spite of the thousands of men that he 
had seen in his late progress, I feared, though 
mayhap without cause, that he would recall 
my memory; and, an 'twere so, he would 
look on me with scorn in his keen eyes, 
what time he minded me how I had played 
him false. 

Once again I recalled the hour in East 
Chepe, whereat I had besought clemence 
for Sir Roderic’s return to his lands; how 
indeed could the King review this appeal 
save to my dishonour, when both of us 
appeared before him as rebels against his 
crown ? 

The uncertain future of my father on 
the one hand, and that dreaded audience 
of the King upon the other, decided me at 
length that, come what might, I would not 
see Salisbury town. An I essayed flight 
upon the road I ran in sooth good risk of 
my life; yet other, I could foresee but 
death or banishment, with perchance the 
undoing of Sir Antony. 

Having then so far decided, I sought 
silently, but none the less eagerly, for some 
means of escape ; the moon still stood high, 
and by her light could I see Sir Roderic’s 
plume some two score paces before me, 
amid the plain casques of the men-at-arms. 
This space, as ye will see, was far too 
great for any action of concert; therefore, 
an I escaped, it must needs be alone. 

As I have already told, my horse’s bit 
was bound by a thong to old Cuthbert’s 
saddle, and as we then rode Bevys’ head 
was nigh level with his croupe. 

I was still gazing at this bond, and pon- 
dering how it might be loosed, when to 
my surprise I became aware that Bevys' 
headstall was not strapped beneath his 
throat. Surely it had not been so when I 
left Winton, and yet here was the loose 
leather swinging idly against the great 
circlet of his jaw, so that were the bridle 
but pushed over his ears he would be free. 

Still, the time was not as yet, for to make 
my essay on the open road were very 
madness. There were guards before and 
behind, and, further, my hands were bound, 
and my horse had elready paced a score of 
miles since sundown at his speed. So 
bided I in readiness, till after some space 
we gained a copse of trees that stood to 
the southward of the road. 

Already was I creeping with my hands 
along B2vys' neck, when my task was made 
the easier by an untoward accident. A 
troop-horse, nigh us, stumbled upon some 
loose stones and came to the ground, whereat 
old Cuthbert turned in his saddle to speak 
to the rider. 

“Art hurt, Basil, lad? Yon rough 
roadside craveth wary riding, I warrant 
me; I trust thy beast hath not ——" 

Reaching forward in my seat I thrust 
the headstall over Bevys' crest, and then, 
grasping one ear to turn his head, I struck 
his ribs with my heels. Quickly turning, 


88 I had wished, the good horse plunged 
from the road into the copse, whiles at once 
arose a series of shouts from our train. 

" After yon horse, ho! Master Roland 
escapeth ! " Shoot. John, quick! but see 
thou hit the beast and not the man.“ To 
the woods, al!" “ Keep away to the 
right, Peter!" Giles and Hal to the 
left!” 

evys, whose movement I could guide 
but little, had chosen to gallop in a grassy 
glade rather than trust the tangle of the 
trees; but it was plain thus to see that 
we should speedily be retaken. Judging 
that my pursuers would most like be led by 
the thud of his hoofs, I placed my hands 
on the pommel and threw myself to the 
ground, where, as was but natural, I fell 
as pra wl. 

On went Bevys along his glade, whiles I, 
sore shaken but unhurt, crept beneath the 
shade of the trees and hid myself amid the 
tall bracken stems. Scarce was I so con- 
cealed when a man rode by, nigh within 
my arm’s length, calling to his mates to 
turn the horse, which I deem he had just 
seen before him. 

Then came an answering cry, “I have 
the beast, Cuthbert, but his saddle is empty.” 

Whereon, from the distant roadway, 
heard I Sir Roderic laugh aloud. 

" The young Squire hath the vantage of 
you all,” he shouted. “I pray St. John ye 
do not find him." 

* Nay, by St. Bittel, but we will," roared 
a voice from the thickest of the copse. And 
for some half-hour (though to me it was as 
a week's space) they searched among the 
trees, some on foot and the others yet 
riding, beating down the bracken and even 
smiting with their lances among the boughs. 

I have been ever uncertain if the fellows 
were truly willing to find me, or indeed 
whether old Cuthbert had loosed Bevys’ 
headstall with intent to aid my flight. Such 
things were not unlike, for, as my lord had 
said, they had known me as a comrade. 
Yet in one matter, as soon I learned, there 
had been no half measure, and though I 
pulled and strained at my bonds I could 
do nought toward freeing mine hands. A 
stout cord passed some six times about each 
wrist and the knot lay between so that I 
could not reach it with my teeth. In short, 
my essays served but to make my plight 
worse, for my flesh grew raw beneath the 
chafing and swollen with the pain, so that 
perforce I desisted. 

Then two of the men came close in their 
search, and I held my breathing. mutely 
commending my safety to the Saints, but 
fearing at the same time that my sport was 
played. Sooth, Fred Hall (I think ’twas 
he) had even stricken me on the leg in clear- 
ing the space with his staff, when to my 
great joy I heard the recalling trumpet 
sound, and the fellows turned away to rejoin 
the train. 

For some few moments they discoursed, 
though I could tell no words, and at length 


the hoofs began to ring again upon the . 


road. Slowly they too died away, and 
after saying an are or twain for my deliver- 
ance and an orison for the safety of Sir 
Roderic and Masters Sale and Forrest I rose 
stiffly from my cramped posture and fell to 
planning how I should next proceed. 
Clearly, from the way I had left the 
troop of my guards I was to the south- 
ward of the Salisbury road, so that, an I 


went beyond the thicket, I should at least 
be making for Stockbridge. Bevys, I 
feared, was ere this far beyond my reach, 
and for the rest I trusted by-and-by to find 
a jagged stone for the chating through of 
my cord. 

Soon I came upon the verge of a grass 
field, bounded on its farther side by a 
hedge, wherein I made out an opening hard 
by a stout tree, which might well serve as 
a gate-post. Thither I shaped my course, 
and found, as I had thought, a rough 
latchet affixed to the trunk. 

But my troubles were not yet over, for 
even as I came within three paces of the 
hedge I saw the white face of a startled 
man rise from the fosse and fix its gaze 
upon me. I drew back, startled, and thus 
was the fellow encouraged to come forth, 
showing, as he did so, an unsheathed whittle 
clasped within his hand. 

""Art not one o' yon scurvy pikemen, 
for certain," he said slowly; an', by th" 
Rood, art pinioned in the hands. So, so; 
gallow's bird will go unfed this night." 

Clearly the rogue deemed me an cvil- 
doer, fleeing justice, and belike he had 
himself been woundily scared by the sounds 
of the men-at-arms in their search. 

Pinioned am I, in good sooth,” I replied ; 
" and I would fain have a touch of thy 
whittle upon this cord.” 

Must I do so for nought ?” he asked, 
coming nigher to eve my good clothing. 

" Nay," I returned unwisely, "I will 
give thee a silver angel for thy pains." 

I knew the folly of my speech at once 
from the sudden gleam of greed in the 
villain's eyen. 

" Say'st so, gossip,” he cried with a 
laugh; “ then wil I touch thine angels 
first and perchance thy cords after. And 
mark," he went on with a fearful blas- 
phemy, an 'mov'st hand or foot I pin 
thee to the tree behind." 

Nought could I do save stand helpless, 
with the accursed rogue's point at my neck, 
whiles he plunged his eager hand into my 
wallet. So long as his eyes were on my 
face I read that he owned scant scruple, 
and even as I felt his hand closing on my 
purse I thought he muttered that the dead 
were the safest witness. Swift visions of 
my home and former life rushed to my 
brain; and for this night's chances alone 
it maddened me to think that, having so 
far escaped, I was now to be plundered, 
and perchance even done to death by this 
mongrel scullion. 

But the sequel was not thus. For as his 
hand brought forth my thread purse the 
rogue drooped his greedy eyen to judge 
of the sum therein. It was the instant 
I had craved, and at once I had his wrist 
between my hands. I have ever had a 
forceful gripe, and I even think my bonds 
gave me some added purchase. However, 
my sudden wrench sent the whittle to the 
ground, whiles with a loud cry the fellow 
dropped the purse and sprang back to frec 
himself, 

Failing in this he struck me hard with 
his closed hand; but it was the cause of 
his undoing. For as he came forward for 
his stroke I dragged him beyond his balance 
with all the strength I could muster. With 
a dull crash his head met the tree-trunk, 
and he sank down senseless by my side 
upon the grass. 

Recking not whether he were dead or 


quick, I took up the blade, and, holding 
it with my chest against the tree, contrived 
thus to saw through my fetter. "Twas 
a good blade, and after I had once more 
swung mine arms above my head in joyous 
freedom I set the whittle in my belt, beside 
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mine empty sheath, as I was no longer, 
minded to go unarmed. 

Still, though yon rogue had designed to 
plunder me, ‘twas not in justice I should 
do the same by him. Therefore, taking up 
my putes; I left two angels within his hand 

(To be continued.) 
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ere I turned away to pass the wicket. Nor 
can I tell what chance befell him. Such 
an one's head is hard, and I deem it scarce 
like he died there, but rather lived another 
space of craven villainy that in the end 
should swing him from a wayside gallows, 
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WILL pass over our journey through Wilts 

and Somerset, for nothing of especial 
interest occurred on the way. The days 
grew longer and warmer; the birds sang 
more happily, and the flower of the May 
was white on the hedgerows as we went by 
down, copse, and meadowland, until we 
crossed the boundary of Devonshire. In 
this lovely shire, where Nature has epito- 
mised all the beauty of English scenery 
in a comparatively small area, we camped 
for the first night close to the city of Exeter. 
Here Mingo succeeded in selling another 
pony. 

There being nothing to detain us, we 
made our way towards Dartmoor, passing 
over a hilly country, crossing the Teign. and 
descending the long steep hill to Moreton- 
hampste Thence we followed the Ply- 
mouth road across Dartmoor till we came 
to a lovely camping.pitch on the south 
slope of an immense heathy tor. A stream 
prattled below us, and gorse and heather 
provided us with firing. 

„So this is Dartmoor!” I sail, as we 
sat looking across a wild valley at sunset. 

" Yes, this is old Dartmoor,” replied 
Mingo. ‘‘ Here's where the fairies—the 
pixics they call 'em—sports among the 
rocks, and here the wish-hounds hunt in 
the night-time.” 

Have you ever seen a pixy ?" I asked. 

* No; but I've heard 'em siaging in the 
heath," sail Mingo. 

* What was their singing like?“ 

* Well, brother. 
chirping of grasshoppers, and not so loud 
as the singing of larks high in the sky. 
I can't describe it to you. It’s a very soft 
and sweet music. But it isn't everyone who 
can hear it. You must be alone for a long 
time, day and night, and then the spir.t of 
the Moor comes over you anl your ears 
hear music and voices, and your eyes sce 
strange sights and forms among them grey 
rocks." 

* Hark! What sound is that?“ I said, 
holding up my hand, as a queer, rippling, 
quivering note hung in the air. *''Is that 
the pixies’ singing. Mingo ?”’ 

* Nay, brother," answered Mingo, with 
a smile. That's the whistle of a curlew. 
Have you never heard it before? 

„Never.“ I said, though I've often 
wished to. I thought at first that the 
sound was & human ery, or the peculiar 
whistle of a shepherd ia the valley. It's 
a strange sound." 

* Ah, but not so strange as the singing 
of the pixies.” returned Mingo. * That's 
the most curious of all the sounds of the 
old Moor—well, excepting the wish-hounds.” 

„What are the wish-hounds, Mingo *" 

* Black dogs, brother, that hunt the 
Moor by night. You may hear 'em when 
'ou' re alone, and the wind's up, and ragged- 
edged clouds, black as pitch, is flving before 
the moon. Many's the time I've heard 
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the wish- hounds, and cold has my blood 
run at their cry.’ 

Have you ever seen them?“ 

“ No. brother; I couldn! t say for truth 
that I've set eves on 'em. But one night, 
as I was lyin’ out by Okchampton, under 
Yes Tor. I heard the wish-hounds in full 
ery, coming nigher and nigher to me. My 
skin felt just as if little mice was a-scamper- 
ing all over me, and the sweat burst out 
on my forehead. Nigher they came, and 
though I heard the pitter-patter of their 
fect on the turf and felt the wind that they 
made blow in my face, I couldn't see one 
of em. It was worse than seeing em. I 
shouldn't have felt so creepy if I'd have 
seen 'em." 

" What do the 
I asked. much interested 
pack and their doings. 

"They say that they hunt the ghosts 
of bad people,” said Mingo, with a slight 
shudder. “ But I'd rather not be talking 
of the wish-hounds," he muttered, throw- 
ing a bough of green gorse on the fire. 

Are there any ghosts on Dartmoor?“ 
I asked presently. 

" Yes, to be sure there is," answered 
Mingo. There's old Benjie, for one, 
and there's spirits in the tin- mine levels. 
I've heard the miners speak of 'em.“ 

* Who is o'd Benjie ?" I said. 

“Old Benjie was a miser, according to 
one tale. and he used to go up on a lone- 
some hill of a night to hide his gold in the 
earth. And one midnight, as Benjie came 
to the hill-top, a huge, tall figure appeared 
between him and the grey sky, and the 
figure asked him what he did there. Poor 
Benjie trembled, and went down on his 
knees, and jabbered about his gold. Then 
the figure laughed a screechy, spiteful 
laugh, and says: ‘Tl serve you out, my 
fellow, for your greediness. You shall 
die, and your spirit shall haunt this hill 
for ever, and your work shall be to make 
faggots of sand and binds of the same.’ 
Now. as there isn't any sand on the hill, 
and if there was nobody could make faggots 
out of it, nor bind it with the same, you 
can reckon that old Benjie begged hard to 
be let off. But no; the figure wouldn't 
forgive him for his greediness, and so to 
this very day Benjie roams the hill, looking 
for sand to tie into faggots. They call the 
hill * Benjie Tor.’ " 

** That's a curious story," I said. 

"Its a very curious story.“ murmured 
Mingo, looking over his shoulder and 
throwing more fuel on to the fire. But 
why do you ask me to tell you these things?“ 
he asked. ‘The more you talks about 
ghosta and the like of that the more likely 
you'll be to see strange things. I'm mortial 
afraid of ghosts, brother." 

“ Not really afraid, Mingo ? ”’ 

* Mortial afraid. And so is my mother 
and Leah afraid of 'em." 


wish-hounds chase?“ 
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“Is your father frightened of ghosts, 
too? 

* Not so much as mother," said Mingo. 
“ Still, there's certain places that he don't 
care to camp in. It's a nasty feeling, 
brother, when a cold breath comes in your 
face, and an icy, freezing hand is laid on 
your forehead." 

"Surely that has never happened to 
you ? ” I said. 

Brother, I don't think we'll talk any 
more of ghosts, and wish-hounds, and the 
like," said Mingo. 

On the following day my pal went on 
pony-back to the little town of Chagford, 
where he hoped to treat with a breeder 
for the purchase cf one or two ponies suit- 
able for polo-playing. 

It's good polo ponies that sell now," said 
Mingo, " and I hope to drop across a bargain 
or two while were down in the West." 

I announced my intention of fishing in 
one of the branches of the river Teign 
while Mingo was away. My friend directed 
me to the stream, by the verge of a swamp, 
called Lakehead, and thence to a solitary 
farmhouse known as Fernworthy. Wish- 
ing me good luck, he rode away on a rude 
track along the slope of the bare gorge 
in which we were encamped. 

The day seemed perfect for fishing. A 
gentle breeze from the south blew over 
the heath ; the air was moist and warm, 
and the sunshine not brilliant, but subdued 
and fitful. I had equipped myself with 
fishing-tackle while we were in Exeter. 
Prickman, the fly-tier, had set me up with 
the curious wingless patterns of flies that 
prove so attractive on the Dartmoor 
streamlets, and had sold me a light, whippy 
rod of about ten feet in length, a small 
check reel, and thirty yards of fine dressed 
silk line. 

I was & novice in the delicate art of 
fly-fishing. There are but few trout-streams 
in my part of the country, and I had never 
cast a line across any of them. But I 
aspired to excel in this fascinating sport, 
for angling enthusiasts had often related 
its delights to me. 

Slinging a small waterproof bag over 
my shoulder, and putting a crust of bread 
and some cheese in my pocket, I scrambled 
to the summit of the tor, crossed a plateau, 
and skirted the boggy ground at Lake- 
head. Flickering pale sunlight lay in 
patches on the yellow and brown undula- 
tions of the Moor. Curlews called to one 
another among the heather, and in every 
little valley was the murmur of rivulets 
threading their wav in white froth and 
glistening pools to the upper waters of the 
Teign. 

I soon reached the siream-side. Sitting 
down on a boulder I put my rod together, 
drew out the line, and attached a fine cast, 
with three flies upon it. Troutlets were 
rising at tiny insects which fluttered across 
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the river, & water-ouzel darted up the 
stream, and a herd of shaggy ponies sur- 
veyed me warily from the Sppowe slope 
of the picturesque valley. felt that 
life was altogether enjoyable. The wild 
beauty of Dartmoor satisfied me beyond 
expectation ; indeed, I had not imagined 
that a treeless highland possessed such 
varied charm and so much wealth of colour. 

** Ah, this is real scenery ! " I exclaimed, 
as my gaze roved from grey clitters of rock, 
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the brown, brawling stream, and the fresh 
green of the mossy swamps to the long 
black ridges of downs that rose to the sky. 
At my first cast the line struck the water 
heavily, making splash enough to scare 
every tront within twenty yards. I tried 
to remember all that I had read in books 
on angling about throwing the fly. For 
an hour I whipped the water unsuccess- 
fully. Not a single fish rose to my flies, and 
during that time I frequently caught my 


hooks in the sedge on the other side of 
the river, or in my clothes, and sometimes 
in coarse or rushes behind me. At 
length I put down the rod, beat my aching 
right arm to ease the stiffness of the muscles, 
and began to wonder wherein lay the charm 
of trout-fishing. It seemed the easiest 
matter in the world, in theory, to flick 
lightly the cast on to the water; but in 
practice it proved extremely difficult. 
(To be continued.) 
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T= problem of securing food pressed 
with increasi-.z force upon the boys. 
It was a long time since they had eaten, 
and they felt hungry and weak from their 
prolonged abstinence. The value of their 
rain-water was soon manifest to them, for, 
with the pangs of hunger increasing, they 
felt the necessity of drinking more and 
oftener than usual. Louis had taken an 
iron nail from the boat, and he bent this in 


the shape of a hook, but he had no bait, : 
and his fishing experiences were not very 


satisfactory. 

* Do you think we'll eat uncooked fish ? ” 
asked Frank. . 

* You will soon be thankful to get any- 
thing," Louis replied. 


‘This prediction was soon verified. Even | 


Frank confessed that he was hungry enough 
to eat a raw fish, if he had one; but at the 
expiration of several hours they were no 
nearer food than before. 

Matters were hourly wing 80 serious 
that Louis finally threw down his hook and 
exclaimed: “ We must launch our boat, 


and try to reach the shore. We'll starve 


here! 

* But how far off is the coast? 

“I don't know. It may be fifty or a 
hundred miles." 

„Which direction is it in?“ 

“I don't know that," lied Louis. a 
little irritably. ** How can I tell without a 
com D 

„Then don't you think we're safer right 
here? 

„No, I don't. We can move around in a 
boat. Here we can only stand stil and 
wait, and I never found anything come to 
me yet by waiting. I'm going to hunt for 
the shore, or die. in the attempt.“ 

There was a feeble chorus of assents to 
this; but somehow the thought of embark- 
ing in their frail boat, in such a sea, had no 
attraction for them. 

„It will soon be night," Frank added, 
looking around at the horizon. Shouldn't 
we wait until morning before we leave? 

Louis turned abruptly and walked 
toward the highest part of the ice-floe. 
“I must look around again," he muttered. 
“The Northern Star can't be far off." 

Gloomily he stood on the top of the ice- 
berg, looking around the sea, hoping that 
some object would appear that could be 
made to resemble a ship. Then suddenly, 
as his eyes roamed around, he gave a 
smothered exclamation. 

* What is it ?" one of his companions 
asked. 

* There! Over there! 
he shouted excitedly. 

“I don't see anything but a cloud," 
replied Frank. 

“ No; but it's the coast-line. Quick; we 
must leave at once and reach it before 
dark ! ” 


It's the coast! 
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Frank started to make some further 
excuse ; but, remembering past experiences, 
he suddenly stopped and turned to hurry 
toward the boat with the rest. The oars 
were gone. and for & moment the problem 
of propelling the boat through the sea 


** * Now look out!’ shouted Louis. 


seemed without a solution. Not even Louis 
had thought of the oars, and his face had a 
blank expression on it. 

* We can't make the shore without oars," 
Warren said. 

“ Yes, we can.“ sharply answered Louis. 
showing by his decision that he had arrived 
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at a plan of action. He turned his head an 
instant, and held up a hand. 

* The wind is blowing in the right direc- 
tion. We can sail there." 

* But where can we get the sails? 
* Rip up this plank ! " commanded Louis, 


6 We're going ! 999 


indicating one of the long narrow planks 
laid inside of the boat. Four pairs of 
strong hands soon pulled the narrow plank 
from its position. Then Louis fastened it 
in the bow of the boat with a few nails 
loosened from it. In this position it formed 
a slender, uncertain mast; but to Louis it 


appeared as satisfactory as if made in some 
shipyard for the boat. 

* Now you'll have to strip off your coats,” 
he said. I'll use mine first.“ 

With the four coats spread out on the 
ice, Louis proceeded to tie them together 
by their sleeves until he had a considerable 
sail-area. 

Not a very handsome sail,” he remarked, 
“and one that you couldn't use going 
against the wind, but I think it will carry us.' 

The sail was not to be hoisted until the 
boat was launched in the water, free from 
the ice. They folded it carefully and 
placed it in the bow of the boat, near the 
slender mast. 

* We need a rudder next," Louis said, 
looking around for another plank which 
would suit his purpose. Near the stern 
there was a short thick board which served 
little purpose in holding the boat together. 
This was next torn from its position with 
difficulty. 

Now we're ready for the launching," 
announced the leader of the castaways. 

They shoved the baat across the ice 
toward the lee side, where the waves were 
slight. When they approached the edge, 
every boy stood ready to jump in the boat, 
should the ice crack aud give way beneath 
their weight. But, fortunately, the ice had 
been worn little at this pomt, and they were 
enabled to push the bow of the boat into 
the sea before the ominous noise of crack- 
ing ice greeted their ears. 

„Now jump aboard! shouted Louis, 
as the sharp boom of the breaking ice 
sounded on the air. Shove her hard, and 
jump!“ 

Two on a side, they pushed the boat out 
into the sea. and then struggled free of the 
waves, as she floated in the clear water. 
The force of the push carried the boat a 
dozen feet from the ice-floe, and the wind 
quickly inereased the distance. It was now 
impossible, without oars, to return to the 
floe. They were drifting before the wind, 
and nothing they could do would serve to 
alter their course. 

Louis handed Harold the top of the sail, 
and, with Frank and Warren on either side, 
they managed to adjust the four coata in 
such a way that the wind blew them out 
in one single sail. They had no string or 
rope, and twe of the castaways held the 
lower part of the sail, while the third watched 
to see that none of the knote loosened. 
Louis seated himself in the stern, and, with 
his improvised rudder thrown overboard, he 
managed to steer his craft in the direction 
of the land. 

The land was still nothing but & dark, 
cloudy effect in the distance. It more than 
once deceived even Louis, making him feel 
that he had been mistaken, after all. The 
rapid approach of night added to his anxiety. 
The boat was scudding along rapidly, for 
the wind was blowing a good gale, and the 
sail was proving a great success. 

Finally Louis caught his first certain 
glimmering of the coast. The jagged out- 
line of a headland became so plain that 
there could be no mistake. Standing up in 
the stern of the boat, he communicated his 
discovery to the rest. 

It's land!” he shouted. * It’s land!” 

** So ybu said before," Frank replied. 

“ Yes, but I wasn't so sure of it then. 
Now I know." 

„Then you brought us out here on an 
uncertainty ?" ! 

* Not exactly." laughed Louis; '* but on 
a strong probability. Everyone is liable to 
make a mistake." 

The wind freshened a little, and the sail 
drew the bow of the boat down in the water, 
so that it seemed at times as if they would 
have to shorten sail; but Louis was so 
anxious to reach land before night should 
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5 them, that he would not think 
of it. 

It's a rocky coast," he explained. “I 
can see the breakers now, and we may have 
to swim for it." 

„We'll be wrecked in the surf?” asked 
Warren anxiously. 

" We must cling to the boat, whatever 
we do," Louis responded. ‘ The waves will 
carry ths boat up on the beach, even if it 
doesn't us. She is very light.” 

The prospect ahead was not alluring. 
The nearer they sailed toward the shore. the 
more grim and hard its rocky outlines 
appeared. while at its base roared the surf. 
The wind was blowing the waves toward 
the shore, and by the time they reached 
the rocks they were running high. No boat 
could approach such a coast without being 
wrecked and pounded to pieces; yet there 
was no other course for the boys. They 
had to steer the craft to absolutely known 
danger, and wreck her upon one of the 
most forbidding coaste of the North Ameri- 
can continent. Above the line of sea-coast 
and rocks they could see the trees waving, 
with their foliage green and inviting to the 


eyes, and every boy longed, with all his 
-heart, to be up there, beyond the reach of 


the turbulent sea. 

As far as the eye could see, the breakers 
were dashing upon a line of sharp headlands 
and rough beach strewn with rocks. In 
some places the rocks rose directly from 
the water to a height of several hundred 
feet. Against this granite base the waves 
tumbled with a mighty roar which echoed 
he foam dashed high 
against the cliffs, forming picturesque flash- 


light scenes, which changed and shifted 


with each motion of the restless sea. 

Louis stood up in the stern of his boat, 
nn the line of coast eagerly and 
anxioisly. In vain he looked for some 
looph le of escape, but nowhere was the 
line of rocks broken The sea simply 
climbed over small and large rocks to reach 
the beach beyond. The wind was driving 
them swiftly upon the rocks, and the chances 
were that the boat would be dashed to 
pieces in the first encounter. 

“ I don’t like this,“ said Frank firmly. 
„d rather be on the ice-floe. There's 
nothing but certain death ahead." 
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Warren and Harold shook their heads. 
They, too, dreaded the wrecking of their 
craft. Only Louis remained firm and 
determined. 

„It's too late now," he replied. ** We 
couldn’t go back if we wanted to, but we 
don't. Every one of you prepare to swim 
and get ashore when we strike." 

They were now approaching so close to 
the rocks that their dark heads. shaggy with 
moss and seaweed, appeared like monster 
Bea-lions staring up from the ocean’s depth 
at them. 

Tell us when we're going to strike!” 
shouted Warren, making his voice heard with 
difficulty above the fearful roar of the surf. 

'm not going to strike until there's no 
hope." replied Louis. It will be a hidden 
rock I'll strike, and you can see that before 
I can." 

Then followed a skilful battling with the 
tide, waves, and wind. The boat rushed 
among the outer lines of rocks visible to 
the naked eye. They were standing in 
deep water, but no one could tell where. 
other rocks, a few inches below the surface, 
were located. Louis skilfully guided his 
boat between them. The tides and eddies 
caused by the waves breaking on these 
outer rocks made navigation difficult. 
Again and again the boat was caught in & 
side-current and twisted around so that the 
sail, patched up of coats, flapped idly in 
the wind; but Louis managed each time 
to bring the craft around so that she could 
once more scud before the wind. 

Twisting and winding among the sea of 
rocks and breakers, the craft the first 
range of rocks, and then plunged among 
the more dangerous line inside. Here the 
tops of the rocks did not show above the 
water, except when the waves passed over 
them. Several times the boat grazed a 
jagged rock, careening so far over on her 
side that the boys thought their time had 
come. Finally a huge wave carried them 
directly toward a huge rock, and, in spite 
of the efforts of Louis, the boat passed 
over it. 

Now look out!" shouted Louis. We're 

oing ! " 

The boys dropped their sail and held 
firmly to the sides of the boat. The critical 
moment had arrived. 


( To be continued.) 
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The Holidays. 
Brown, Orpington, and Pritchard return home for a well-carned vacation. 
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THE BADGES, MOTTOES, AND DISTINCTIONS OF THE IMPERIAL YEOMANRY REGIMENTS. 


By ENGINEER-LIEUTENANT Benson F. M. FREEMAN, Royal Navy. 


(See Coloured Plate.) 
THE IMPERIAL YEOMANRY. 


ORDER OF PRECEDENCE OF THE REGIMENTS OF IMPERIAL YEOMANRY. 


1. Royal Wiltshire, 15. Notts (Southern Notts Hussars), 29. Suffolk. 43. Glamorganshire. 
9. Warwickshire. 16. Denbighshire, 30. Royal North Devon. 44. Lincoln-Lire. 
8. Yorkshire Hussars. 17. Westinorland and Cumberland, 31. Worcestershire, 45. City of London. 
4. Notts (Sherwool Rangers). 18. Pembroke. 32. West Kent. 46. 2nd County of London, 
5. Staffordshire. 19. Royal East Kent. 33. West Somerset. 47. 3rd County of Loudon, 
6. Shropshire. 20. Hampshire. 34. Oxfordshire, 48 Bedfordshire. 
7. Ayrshire. 21. Buckingham: hire, 35. Montgomeryshire, 49. E- sex. 
8. Cheshire, 22. Derbyshire. 86. Lothians and Berwickshire, 60. King’s Colonials, 
9. Yorkshire Dragoons. 23, Dorset. 37. Lanarkshire (Glasgow ), 51. North of Ireland. 
10. Leicestershire. 24. Gloucestershire. YR, Lancashire Hussars, 52. South of Ireland. — * 
11. North Somerset. 25. Herts. 39, Surrey. 53. Northamptonshire. 
12. Duke of Laneaster's Own. 28, Berks, 4), Fiteshire and Forfarshire. 54. East Riding of Yorkshire, 
13. Lanarkshire. 27. Middlesex. 41. Norfolk. 55. Lovat's Scouts. 
14. Northumberland. 28. Royal Ist Devon. 42. Sussex. 56. Scottish Horse. 
? PATT I. 
ISTINCTIVE symbols and devices have tury several regiments of the Regular Army Yeomanry regiments date from their first 


been used from th^ earliest times, but 
heraldry assumed no definite shape till 
tlie end of the twelfth century, and in the 
following centuries developed into a science. 
Probably military necessities, which very 
likely produced the early symbols, produced 
those of the Middle Ages; anyhow, the 
Crusades, with their intermingling of so 
many nationalities, gave the chief fillips to 
heraldry. Its value was great in the days 
of honour, when leaders and families could 
be distinguished by the arms of the shield, 
by the crest on the helm, and by tabard 
‘embroidered with arms before and behind, 
and worn as a surcoat over the armour. 

Heraldry was an incentive to noble deeds, 
for the Sovereign often granted arms to reccrd 
some noble act, which was thus permanently 
and visibly honoured. We must also 
remember that in the Middle Ages heraldry 
formed a language understood even by the 
simple, and the system was in war and 
peace interwoven with the life of the people. 

Crests were originally borne only by such 
as had military command, and to dis- 
tinguish their various bands and companies 
of retainers badges came into use. Badges 
are figures totally distinct from crests, and 
are also borne without a shield, and wero 
usually embroidered on the breasts and 
backs of the Independents and soldiers, 
and from this we get the idea of the regi- 
mental badges of the present day. 

Badges, trom an heraldic point of view, 
like arms, are hereditary. 

The old Roman legions had their dis- 
tinctive devices, and the various regiments 
or companies of archers raised in France— 
the first country to establish regiments 
on a permanent footing, and from whom 
the term “ regiment comes— also had their 
regimental badges. 

In the great Civil War we find that both 
the Royalist and Parliamentary regiments 
had distinctive devices, borne on their 
standards and colours, and on the establish- 
ment of the standing ermy in 1660 the 
standards bore the regimental device, oftea 
the crest of the colonel who raised and gavo 
his name to the regiment ; for till the midi)? 
of the eighteenth century the regiment; 
of horse, foot. and dragoons were known 
by their coloncl, as " Bland's Dragoons," 
“ Ligoner's Black Horse," ete. 

The saddle-cloths which were worn by 
all ranks up to the time of the Crimean 
War invariably had the cipher of tho 
reigning Sovereign, the sabretaches being 
also so embroidered. Gradually, however, 
it became the custom to show the regimental 
devices on the saddle-cloths and sabretaches 
in addition to the cipher. 

Saddle - cloths have been discontinued 
in all Regular and Yeomanry Corps except 
the Household Cavalry, and a recent order 
has completed the abolition of sabretaches. 

By the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 


had distinctive devices for regimental 
badges, but by far the greater number were 
content with the shako or helmet-plate, 
generally a star with crown and regimental 
number. 

The introduction of the territorial system 
in 1881 gave many regiments, hitherto 
without badges, the devices of their re- 
spective localities. 

With these general] remarks we will tura 
to the subject of the article. 

The Yeomanry force owes its origin to 
William Pitt, who in hia famous appeal to 
the nation to arm in 1794 mentions in his cir- 
cular a new force of cavalry called Gentle- 
men and Yeomanry." 

This new levy was to be raised not only 
to resist the dreaded invader, but to put 
down tumult and riot within their respec- 
tive counties, which had then, owing to tho 
great distress existing among the poorer 
classes, become so prevalent. 

Many corps disappeared on the peac> 
of 1802 being made, but only to re-arm 
themselves on the renewal of th» war in 
1803. 

The battle of Waterloo and the final 
overthrow of Napoloon in 1815, again caused 
reductions to be made, but by far tne 
greater number of the corps continued to 
serve at the request of the Government, 
who were seriously alarmed at the stirring 
political agitation for reform, coupled with 
the riotous disposition of the distressed 
cla33e3. 

Dangerous riots were most prevalent in 
1817, 1819, and 1820, and large additions to 
the Force were made in those years; but 
in 1828 large reductions were made and 
many corps disappeared, only to reap- 
pear in 1831 to suppress the serious dis- 
orders which now again broke out, mainly 
owing to the unwise rejection of the Reform 
Bill by the Lords, 

Another reduction occurred in 1838; 
but in 1813 and 1856, fresh trouble3 occur- 
ring in these years, a few more corps wero 
revived. In 1871 the Force was reorganised 
as & result of the alarm caused in thi: 
country by the success of the German 
armies over the unprepared French; and 
although the Yeomanry were placed on 
a more military footing, the new conditions 
of efficiency required soon began to tell oa 
its numbers, and thia, with an unfortunate 
period of agricultural depression that now 
set in, caused a gradual decline of the effec- 
tive strength till the Boer War of 1899. 

The Force responded so splendidly tə 
the call for Imperial Yeomen for South 
Africa that in 1901 it was decided by th» 
War Office to reorganise and largely increas2 
the old Force, and the number of regiments 
during the next two years was raised from 
thirty-eight to fifty-six, at which number 
the Force now stands. 

Many of the badges and mottoes of the 


formation in 1794; but notwithstanding 
their ancient origin they do not appear in 
the Army List, as, in the strange language 
of the War Office, they are merely styled 
" clothing badges," and are not “ official 
badges. 

The Xeomanry badges first appeared 
pune on their standards, also on their 

uttons, cross-belts, and pouches and waist- 
belts, sometimes on their saddle-cloths ; 
and a few corps wore them on the turban 
of their helmet, the headdress for all the 
Yeomanry corps when first raised being 
a bearskin-crested light cavalry helmet with 
hackle feather at the side, as then worn by 
me Light Dragoon regiments of the Regular 

rmy. 

As shakos and dragoon helmets were 
introduced into the Force, shako and 
helmet plates were used to display the 
regimental crests, and as time went on 
regiments without badges adopted devices 
for their own use. 

The introduction of the field-service cap 
caused badges to be worn on those caps: 
and towards the close of the late Queen's 
reign the non-commissioned officers of the 
Regular Cavalry were allowed to wear the 
regimental badges over their chevrons; 
and shortly afterwards cavalry regiments 
were granted permission to wear badges on 
their collars, like the infantry corps, both 
of which privileges were extended to the 
Yeomanry regiments. 

The badges of the Yeomanry regiments 
are now shown on the helmets, slouch hats, 
undress caps, collars, buttons, waistbelts. 
pouches, above the non-commissioned officers’ 
stripes, drum-cloths, and, in the cases of 
those few regiments who still possess them, 
on their standards. 

The various Yeomanry badges might be 
divided into the following classes : 

1. Royal badges and ciphers, 

2. National badges. 

3. Territorial badges. 

4. Personal badges. 

5. Various badges. 

1. Royal badgcs.—' The Royal arms and 
supporters are known to all, and are quar- 
tered first and fourth England, second 
Scotland, and third Ireland, the latter two 
being incorporated into the Royal shield 
by James 1. of England. 

Two regiments bear the Royal Arms 
namely, the King’s Own Norfolk Imperial 
Yeomanry and the King’s Colonials Imperial 
Yeomanry, both regiments dating from 
1901, the former corps in a way representing 
the old Yeomanry of Norfolk, who once 
consisted cf three separate regiments, and 
the latter corps recruiting from Colonials 
living in or near London. 

The Royal cipher, E.R. VII. is used by 
the King's Own Norfolk Yeomanry as a 
collar-badge. The Duke of Cambridge's 
Middlesex Hussars Imperial Yeomanry and 
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the North Somersetshire Imperial Yeo- 
manry both use the King’s cipher within 
the Garter circle on their badges, which are 
six- and eight-pointed stars respectively. 

The West Somersetshire Imperial Yeo- 
manry use the cipher V.R. of the late Queen 
Victoria within a garter on a Maltese 
cross, a similar badge being worn till quite 
recently by the Hcyal Bucks Hussars 
Imperial Yeomanry. 

The Queen's Own Oxfordshire Hussars 
use the cipher A.R. of Queen Adelaide, 
consort of William iv., in whose honour 
the Oxfordshire Imperial Yeomanry are 
styled Queen's Own, which title was granted 
for escort services and guards provided 
during her Majesty's visit to Oxford in 
1835. This regiment dates from 1831, 
but there is much doubt as to whether the 
corps was disbanded in 1828, and it is not 
unlikely that it dates from 1794. 

The legend of the origin of the Prince of 
Wales's feathers with the Black Prince at 
Cressy is too well known to be repeated 
here; but the three ostrich-feathers were 
first grouped by Arthur Tudor, Prince of 
Wales, eldest son of Henry vit. The plume 
appears to have been encircled with a 
coronet for the first time by Prince Edward, 
afterwards Edward vi. Ostrich-feathers 
were held to be a Royal badge from the 
time of their first appearance in English 
heraldry, in the fourteenth century, and 
from the accession of the House of Stuart 
to the crown of England the coroneted 
plume of three ostrich-feathers seems to 
have been looked upon as the special badge 
of the Prince of Wales. 

The Prince of Wales's plume is worn by 
no less than eight regiments, although only 
three Yeomanry regiments bear the title of 
that house. 

The Prince of Wales's Own Royal Wilt- 
shire Imperial Yeomanry, the senior regi- 
ment of the whole Force, alone bear the title 
of the Prince of Wales's Own, this honour 
dating from 1863, when the regiment escorted 
the Prince to Savernake Forest on a visit to 
the Marquis of Ailesbury, their colonel. 
The Wiltshire Regiment of Yeomanry 
date from 1794, and were specially made 
Royal in 1831 for their services in suppressing 
the serious agrarian riots of 1830. 

The old Prince of Wales's Own 2nd West 
Yorkshire Yeomanry Cavalry also wore the 
Prince of Waless plume over the white 
rose of York, but this corps was disbanded 
in 1894. 

The feathers are worn above the white 
rose by Alexandra Princess of Wales's 
Own Yorkshire Hussar Imperial Yeomanry, 
who escorted the Princess, then & young 
bride, on her visit to Yorkshire in 1863. 

The Princess of Wales's Surrey Yeomanry, 
styled after the Princess May of Teck, who 
was born in Surrey, however, do not use the 
plume as a vadge. 

The Earl of Chester's Cheshire Imperial 
Yeomanry use the feathers as their badge, 
and date from 1796, when they were raised as 
the Cheshire Cavalry, becoming the Earl of 
Chester's in 1803, the title Earl of Chester 
being one of t ^ titles of the Princes of Wales; 
in 1814 the ti e was changed to the Prince 
Regents Regiment of Cheshire Yeomanry 
Cavalry: and on the Prince becoming King 
in 1820 the regiment was allowed the style 
of the King's Regiment of Cheshire Yeo- 
manry Cavalry which title remained till 
1849, when they b?came the Earl of Chester'3 
Yeomanry Cavalry, being styled thus 
after the present King. The feathers were 
first used by the regiment as their badge in 
1803. | 

The Pembrokeshire and Denbighshire 
regiments, dating from 1794 and 1795 
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respectively. have both used the plume from 
their earliest formation. 

The newly raised Glamorganshire Imperial 
Yeomanry also use the Prince of Wales's 
plume as a badge, the badge being looked 
upon by the Welsh regiments as a national 
badge, and was also borne by the disbanded 
corps of Flintshire, Carmarthenshire, and 
Royal Mavlor Yeomanry. 

The King’s Colonials show the Prince of 
Wales's plume over their regimental mono- 
gram, the Prince being appointed honorary 
colonel of the regiment on its formation, in 
recognition of the recent Colonial tour of 
his Royal Highness as Duke of Cornwall 
and York. 

One other regiment—the 2nd County of 
London, or Westminster Dragoons Imperial 
Yeomanry—use the feathers, in honour of 
the present King, who, as Prince of Wales, 
took much interest in the Imperial Yeo- 
manry contingents despatched to South 
Africa. and trom one of these bodies, 
" Paget’s Horse," the regiment was formed 
in 1901, 

2. National badges.—First comes the 
Royal crest of England, and this, a golden 
lion gardant, imperially crowned and 
standing on an Imperial crown, is worn 
in silver as the badge of the Royal lst 
Devonshire Imperial Yeomanry, and is 
also shown on the drum-cloths of the Roval 
Wiltshire Yeomanry. Four regiments of 
Yeomanry wear the rose as a badge. 

In heraldry the rose is represented in a 
conventional form, generally with ten leaves, 
but sometimes with five. If with ten leaves, 
then five are represented within or upon the 
outer five. If it is blazoned as '' barbed 
and seeded proper,” then the barbs are 
green and the sceds gold. It never has a 
shield unless definitely stated. 

The red rose was the badge of the Plan- 
tagenets of the House of Lancaster, and 
the white rose the House of York. 

Both the Yorkshire Hussar and the 
Queen’s Own Yorkshire Dragoons Imperial 
Yeomanry regiments have worn the white 


rose of York from 1794; the latter corps 


was disbanded, however, in 1802, but 


re-raised in 1803. 


The Duke of Lancaster's Own Imperial 
Yeomanry and the Lancashire Hussar 
Imperial Yeomanry have borne the red 
rose of Lancaster from their formations, 
which date respectively from 1819 and 
1848, 

The Derbyshire Imperia] Yeomanry have 
worn the red rose for many years, and were 
raised in 1794. 

The crest of Scotland, a lion sejant, 
affronté gules, imperially crowned, holding 
in the dexter paw a sword, and in the 
sinister paw a sceptre, both erect and proper, 
ia worn by the Queen's Own Royal Glasgow 
Imperial Yeomanry, whose present forma- 
tion dates from 1848, although a corps 
known as the Glasgow Light Horse had 
been raised at the end of the eighteenth 
century. 

The device of St. Andrew with the cross, 
the patron saint of Scotland, is used as a 
crest, as the Earl of Carrick's Own Ayrshire 
Imperial Yeomanry, and, worn on the star of 
the Order of the Thistle, was displayed on the 
helmets which were worn till quite recently 
by the Avrshire Yeomen. 

The cross of St. Andrew is worn by the 
last of the Yeomanry regiments, the Scottish 
Horse, raised in 1903 from the Scottish 
Horse of South African fame. 

The Irish harp azure, a harp or, stringed 
argent, is worn by the North of Ireland 
Imperia] Yeomanry: and the shamrock, 
the other national emblem of the Green 
Isle, is worn by the South of Ireland Im- 
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perial Yeomanry, both these regiments 
dating from 1902, the old Irish Yeomanry 
corps having all been disbanded in the 
thirties. 

Two Welsh regiments use the red 
dragon of Wales (Draig Cóch)—namely, 
the Montgomeryshire Imperial Yeomanry, 
who adopted this badge on their first for- 
mation in 1803, and the Glamorganshire 
Imperial Yeomanry, dating from 1901, the 
last of the old Glamorganshire Yeomanry 
disappearing in 1828. 

Each of the four squadrons of the King's 
Colonials Imperial Yeomanry have separate 
badges representing the Colonies, the 
British Indian squadron having an elephant, 
the British American squadron a beaver 
and maple-leaf, the British Australian 
squadron a kangaroo. the British African 
Squadron an ostrich; while the New Zealand 
troop has a fern-leaf. 

3. Territorial badges. — As might be 
expected from a force whose traditions 
are not only territorial but almost feudal. 
& large number of badges are territorial 
ones. 

The Warwickshire Imperial Yeomanry 
wear the bear and ragged staff, the badge 
of the famous Earl of Warwick, the king- 
maker, and now the county device of 
Warwickshire. There is no knowing how 
ne the regiment has worn this badge, but 
probably from its formation in 1794. 

The Queen's Own Royal Staffordshire 
Imperial Yeomanry use the Staffordshire 
knot, which badge is worn by all the Stafford- 
Bhire corps, both regular and auxiliary ; 
this badge was on the standards of the 
regiment on its formation in 1794. 

The Shropshire Imperial Yeomanry, who 
date from 1794, bear the three leopards' 
heads, the arms of Salop. 

The crest of the Earl of Carrick (which 
was the creat of the famous Bruce) is one 
of the badges of the Ayrshire Imperial 
Yeomanry, the regiment being styled the 
Earl of Carrick'a Own in 1897, after the then 
Prince of Wales—a most suitable designation, 
as the regiment came into being, in 1794, as 
the Carrick Yeomanry Cavalry. 

The Lanarkshire Imperial Yeomanry. 
a body which dates from 1819, have adopted 
the double-headed spread eagle, the arms 
of their county. 

Alnwick Castle, the seat of the Dukes 
of Northumberland, is the regimental 
symbol of the Northumberland Hussar 
Imperial Yeomanry, a regiment which 
sprang into being, in the rebellious year of 
1819, as the Northumberland and New- 
castle Yeomanry Cavalry. 

The Westmorland and Cumberland Im- 
perial Yeomanry, who were originally 
raised as the Westmorland Yeomanry 
Cavalry in 1819, use as a crest the arms 
of the two counties. 

The Duke of Connaughts Own Royal 
East Kent Mounted Rifles Imperial Yeo- 
manry and the Queen's Own West Kent 
Imperial Yeomanry both sport the white 
horse of Kent as their badge, a badge which 
dates back from the landing on the Kentish 
coast of Hengist and Horsa, who bore the 
white horse as their symbol. 

The Royal Buckinghamshire Hussar 
Imperial Yeomanry have just recently 
(1994) adopted a silver cygnet, ducally 
gorged with a gold cornet, the county 
badge, as their device, the badge with the 
motto being taken from an old standard 
of the regiment which dates from 1794. 

The county arms of Hertfordshire, a hart 
crossing a ford, is the badge of the Hert- 
fordshire Imperial Yeomanry, à corps 
first raised in 1794. 

(To be continued.) 
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SOME QUEER RECOLLECTIONS OF A BRITISH OFFICER. 


By Capt. R. T. HALLIDAY, 


Author of “ With the Red Cross at Kassala," “ Heroes of the Indian Borderland,” etc. 
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[= sia or season had just begun when 
the 120th Rifles, after a long spell of 
home service, embarked at Southampton 
on the Indian troopship Serapis, which was 
to be their floating home during a six weeks' 
voyage to the East. Drafts from a number 
of depots to regiments serving in various 
parts of our Indian Empire made up the 
vessels full complement of officers and 
men. The usual call was made at Valetta, 
in the island of Malta, where a small artillery 
draft was disembarked for the local garrison, 
and thereafter the huge troopship made 
for Port Said, where she was to fill up her 
bunkers with coal ere proceeding through 
the Suez Canal to the Indian Ocean. 
Although the old Serapis was not a 
sixteen-knot flyer, time did not hang heavily 
by any means during the initial part of 
the voyage. The bulk of the Tommies 
were new to foreign service, and the glamour 
of the prospect was upon them. The 


L—A DEAL IN FEATHERS. 


Portuguese coast. with its 
towering  headlands, the 
great rock fortress of Gib- 
raltar, and the important 
naval station at Malta, were 
al seen in daylight, and 
engendered the usual inte- 
rest among those who 
viewed them for the first 
time. But old hands aboard 
the trooper spun marvellous 
yarns of the mysterious 
East, and to those the tyros 
oved eager listeners. 
hen, therefore, the town 
of Port Said hove in sight, 
that wonderful cosmopoli- 
tan city of the desert where 
West meets East and East 
meets West, an extra- 
ordinary interest was dis- 
layed in the somewhat 
limited vista which the deck 
of the troopship afforded. 
The roadstead of Port 
Said is conspicuously 
narrow for the annually 
increasing traffic which 
passes through its waters, 
and ships entering lie within 
a short distance of the 
landing-stage, moored to 
huge buoys which are 
placed in lines for their 
accommodation. The long 
breakwaters, jutting out 
into the Mediterranean Sea, so completely 
shelter this northern entrance to the Canal 
that the wild storms which are frequently 
experienced outside do not incommode the 
multitude of craft always lying at anchor 
there, either loading or discharging cargo 
from lighters, taking in supplies of coal, or 
awaiting their turn of entering the narrow 
waterway which engineering genius has cut 
through the Isthmus of Suez to the head of 
the Red Sea. 
British and Turkish men-of-war, the 
wardens of the hations’ interests, lay moored 
close to the fairway. Coal hulks and 


‘barges by the score were anchored in their 


special reserve, for this is a very important 
coaling-station for steamers to and from 
the East. Tramps of all sizes and all 
nationalities lay awaiting the discharge of 
miscellaneous cargoes. Pilgrim-ships bound 
for the Arabian port of Jiddah on the Red 
Sea littoral, overladen, it would seem, with 
a heterogeneous living freight, wafted their 
characteristic and unsavoury odours across 
the narrow streak of blue water. Last, 
but not least, was a great Turkish transport, 

ked from stem to stern with troops, 
ike sardines in a box, these being the sup- 
posed guardians of law and order in and 
around the sacred city of Mecca, and the 
routes leading thereto. 

Added to these leviathans, there thronged 
the busy harbour boats of all sizes and 
shapes and hues. Some of these were native 
dahabiyehs, with local cargo for Canal stations. 
Others, broad-beamed and capacious, and 
plying for trade, were loaded with baskets 
of grapes, pomegranates, prickly pears and 
pummelos, dates, and numerous other 
fruits, or carried dealers in photographs, 
laces, cigarettes, woodwork, silver-work, 
and curios of every conceivable kind. 


Others, again, a fairly large proportion of 


the gaudily painted ones, plied for hire to 
and from the various ships, conveying 


passengers who wished to avoid the dust 
and dirt inseparable from the coaling by 
taking a run ashore. The owners of the 
latter class vied with each other for oppor- 
tunities of swindling the  unsuspecting 
stranger who stupidly fails to make a 
bargain beforehand. There are no piers, 
or harbours, or jetties, and the landing- 
stage consists merely of a collection of 
boards, to form a prolonged platform on 
the sandy beach, to which passengers step 
from the row-boats. 

The process of coaling at Port Said is 
highly entertaining to the onlooker who 
views it from a respectful distance on the 
windward side. It takes place in the roads, 
the coal-barges being moored alongside 
the vessel. From these the coal is carried 
on board in small hand-baskets by a jabber- 
ing crowd of Arab coolies, a fine, broad, 
muscular set of fellows, the majority crowned 


with a mop of curly black hair, the remainder 
with their shock of unkempt wool dyed 
a’ gorgeous red, which indicates the per- 


formance of some religious rites constituting 
their special and select sect. 

with only a loose flowing shirt, 
or perhaps with only & small waistband 
handkerchief and the proverbial smile, 
they run along the planks which connect 
the barges with the ship in a continuous 
chattering stream, y shouting, ticu- 
lating. For clothing a few yards of calico 
go a very long way on the average, aad 
in the vast majority of instanees it might 
require nearly a whole tribe to procure 
a quantity entitling to the usual commercial 
discount. 

Turning the contents of their baskets on 
the deck in the near vicinity of the coal- 
hole, they run back with the empties by 
another gangway plank, and, throwing them 
into the depths of the barge, pick up the 
nearest full one, and so continue the cease- 
less stream. Others, meanwhile, are busily 
engaged shovelling this deck cargo into the 
bunkers to make way for fresh basket- 
loads. Coal in this fashion was dumped 
aboard the Serapis at the rate of 100 tons 

r hour! 

While this noisy process was going on 
amid a perfect whirlwind of coal-dust, the 
interested Tommies, who were not of 
course allowed ashore during their brief 
stay, sought in clusters the windward side 
of the dust-clouds; and here they were 
fairly besieged by a small army of bum- 
boatmen of all sorts and colours eager to 
dispose of a variety of wares. Frenchmen, 
Germans, Turks, Greeks, Armenians, Maltese, 
Bedouins, Egyptians, Arabs, Jews, Hindoos, 
and even Chinamen jostled one another 
in the attempt to attract purchasers for 
their goods, shouting their bargains from 
the boats, which were ranged three or four 
deep round the whole stern of the ship. 
Tommy seems to be a catch who readily 
parts with his money, and the motley crew 
who thronged the gangway-steps were 
eager, one and all, to secure a share of his 
esteemed patronage. 

Among the crowd of bumboatmen who 
plied a fairly brisk trade one Hindoo mer- 
chant attracted special attention. He had 
around him quite a colony of passengers, and 
his- particular commodity was an aviary 
of beautiful little love-birds, which he offered 
for disposal on what seemed very reasonable 
terms. These feathered curiosities, in all 
the colours of the rainbow, were ranged 
in rows on little bamboo-cane lire 
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and what seemed to strike the purchasers 
most was their perfect training and sub- 
missiveness, their entire absence of fear, 
and the utter lack of any apparent necessity 
for caging them or securing them in the 
least degree. 

Ably assisted by & couple of under- 
studies, the bird-merchant took up each 
little bunch of brilliant feather3 in turn, 
caressed it as it perched unconcernedly on 
his forefinger, kissed it ostentatiously, and 
then replaced it on the bamboo cane. At 
intervals he rested from this laborious 
routine and puffed at a long cigarette, while 
he attracted the attention of the onlookera 
by calling out to the assembled ship's com- 
pany, “Come you, buy little bird; prittee 
tame bird. Verree tame bird. No cagee need ; 
no fly away. Verree cheap bird; prittee 
tame bird; sittee finger, kissee ; no fly away. 
Come you, buy soldier-man pet bird ; nevare 
fly away." So he continued in similar 
strain, always with some additional tempt- 
ing phrase which stamped him a past 
master in the art of dealing. And, as a 
result, one by one his '* prittee tame birds 
were purchased, each fresh purchaser 
obtaining explicit directions as to the care 
and feeding of his new pet, and the solemn 
and oft-repeated warning, nevare cagee 
prittee bird ; nevare tie up tame bird. Tie 
up makee very bad; cagee um soon die." 

Like the Tommies on the poop, I too was 
so fascinated by the appearance of the 
tiny creatures that I purchased a pair of 
them, selecting my own fancy, for which I 
was mulcted by the wily dealer in an en- 
largement of the original price. But I paid his 
charge, and proudly carried off my pets to 
the cabin. There I rigged up a couple of 
little perches for their special benefit and 
warned the steward to leave them at per- 
fect liberty. The steward, accustomed to 
implicit obedience, religiously carried out 
my instructions by leaving them severely 
alone, so that he could not be held blame- 
worthy for the result. 

Accompanied by a steward-boy bearing 
a large cage, Joe Weston, one of the most 
popular men of the Rifles, elbowed his way 
towards the gangway, and began bargain- 
ing with the “ Hendoo,” as he dubbed him, 
for half a dozen of the things.“ Joe had 
evidently missed the instructions regarding 
cages, and the bird-dealer for the moment 
scemed averse from trading. But Joe was keen 
on securing a stock, and sending the steward 
back to the store with the cage, he purchased 
a bamboo stand with four little beauties 
which submitted to his enthusiastic caressing 
with a remarkably good grace. He took 
them up on his dorehinget in turn, kissed 
them affectionately, as a soldier can always 
do with his pets, and seemed as proud of 
them as the proverbial Mr. Punch. He 
too received, of course, the elaborate instruc- 
tions. Nevare cagee; nevare tie up. Tie 
up kill prittee bird; cagee verree soon die. 
Verree tame bird; nevare fly away." And 
with this assurance he seemed to be quite 
content. 

The dealer was not long in disposing of 
his available supply, and although one or 
two of the birds were inclined to flutter 
back to their accustomed perch, the Hindoo 
always careased them, kissed them tenderly, 
and handed them back to their new owners 
with the repeated assurance that “ prittee 
tame bird likee new home all right after 
ship sail.“ Then he grinned affably and 
showed his shining white teeth, several of 
which it was particularly noticed were 
filled with gold. The grin may have had 
more meaning in it than we calculated at 
the moment, but we had cause to remember 
the appearance of those glittering patches 
on his tusks, for they led to his ultimato 
undoing. But I anticipate. 
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The coaling process was soon completed, 
and there was no delay in obtaining the 
signal permitting us to enter the Canal. 
Within the hour we were well under way, 
and Port Said was fast receding from our 
view. Before the next hour was up all 
was commotion on the lower deck. For 
one by one the “ prittee tame birds” had 
become infected with home-sickness, or by 
fear of the moving ship, and had made a 
bee-line for the land. The first that was 
lost created no surprise, and when reports 
came from various parts of the ship that 
others had followed suit there was a general 
inclination to laugh and pass rude remarks 
on the quality of the kissing to which the 
birds had been subjected on board. 

" Why, your breath would scare any 
dicky-bird, Bill," said Joe Weston to his 
p " You oughter have kept your kisses 
or them as is used to such strong fare.“ 

While he was thus poking fun at Bill 
Yorke, however, one of Joe's own pets 
sailed up into the air, and as he made a 
Sudden clut. 3 to secure it the bamboo 
stand was upset, the remaining trio follow- 
ing their leader in the resulting hubbub. 

Joe's tune changed at once when he was 
thus left lamenting. ''Look here, Bill," 
said he emphatically, “ this thing's a plant. 
That there nigger bloke trains them birds 
like homin’ pigeons, and they're back to 
him now. e've been done, Bill—done by 
a heathen coolie ! " 

“ I suppose," said Bill sorrowfully, as lie 
gazed back along the Canal, there's no 
chance of & breakdown, or getting stuck 
here for a spell. I'd like to see that josser 
again just for & couple of minutes, Joe— 
only two minutes." 

“Two minutes!“ echoed Joe. Why, 
man alive, I bought four on 'em—four, Bill, 
and that stick thing into the bargain! 
Two minutes for each I'd want. And——" 
He, too, cast longing eyes at the far distant 
lighthouse, which was all that could now 
be seen of the great Portee Said.“ 

That evening not & single bird remained 
on board the trooper. My specially selected 
pair were among the first to sail away. 
The steward had, as directed, left them 
at perfect liberty, and they had simply dis- 
appeared. And the atmosphere in certain 
quarters was not exactly what the padre 
would have vished for, for the Tommies 
were chagrincu, not at the loss of the money 
or the birds, but at the idea of being done 
by a benighted Hindoo. 

The long skinny stinker ! " (this epithet 
in allusion to the peculiar odour always 
associated with the Indian coolie). If 
ever I happen ashore in Portee Said," said 
Lance-Corporal Purfeit, it'll be a sorry 
day for him if he no fly away.” 

This was greeted with a chorus of approval 
from those who had been duped, and by 
uproarious laughter from those who had 
not given the dealer the chance. 

** You'll forget him long before you come 
back this route, and you'd not get ashore 
anyhow. Better chew your cud and then 
swallow it, and forget all about it," said 
one philosophical Tommy. That's wot 
the cow does.“ 

" Ah," chimed in Joe Weston, if ever 
I forget his ugly grinnin' mouth or them 
gold-framed grinders 

An' is dimonds on them slippery paws 
of his'n," added Yorke. ‘My eye! but 
he'll 'ave sold them blessed parrakeets six 
times a day this 'ole bloomin' season. No 
wonder he sports gold an' dimonds, the 
low swindler ! " 

The whole drift of the conversation was 
very convincing that if the Hendoo " ever 
did fall by any chance into the hands of 
any of his dupes, all the saints in his 
calendar would assuredly be called upon to 


have mercy on his soul The outlook 
for Hindoo dealers was far from promising, 
so far as the 12Uth Rifles was specially 
concerned. 

While the Egyptian deal in feathers 
formed thereafter a subject of much mirth 
in certain quarters aboard the Serapis, 
in others there was a studied disinclination 
to discuss the details during the remainder 
of the voyage. Those who had been so 
egregiously sold were generally made the 
butt of those who had avoided the specu- 
lation. Some who had made their offer to 
purchase too late were silently thankful. 
Others whose tastes for birds were more 
in the canary line were kept judiciously 
quiet by the reflection that all the lovelv 
Maltese cocks purchased at Valetta had 
turned out to be hens and could not whistle 
& single note. The men were beginning to 
buy their experience of the marvellous East, 
and to pay for it handsomely. 

With the erstwhile cheery Joe, who as 
an admirable vocalist was usually the life 
of the whole ships company, the sell 
weighed very heavily. He had always 
considered himself a rather ‘cute man, and 
to think that he had been so simply over- 
reached, and that by a black dealer, without 
any prospect of giving him a Roland for 
his Oliver, was gall and wormwood to him. 
He appeared very sick over the whole 
transaction, and he never could view the 
Steward's old birdcage, or see his mates 
kissing and caressing in sport a painted 
cork adorned with a few stray quills, but 
his visage assumed a suggestively deter- 
mined expression and the muscles of his 
palms contracted in significant sympathy. 

The incident, however, gradually faded 
from memory, and, fortunately for the 
whole genus, no dealers in birds troubled 
the Serapis until her passengers were all 
safe on shore again. I shuddered to think 
of the fate in store for the innocent wretch 
who might venture to barter anything with 
feathers at the subsequent calling-places 
of Aden, Colombo, or Madras. 


(To be continued.) 
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MY HOLIDAY. 
I. 


| cloudless spleudour broke the morn, 
I roee with joyful heart; 

For was not this the day on which 
My holidays would start? 


IT. 
I dressed at leisure, after which 
I made an ample meal, 
For all my packing had been done, 
And easy I could feel. 


ii. 
Some people, spite of all their care, 
Still something leave behind ; 
But such forgetfulness as this 
Lespeaks a little mind. 


IV. 
Now I, before my bag was packed, 
A careful list compiled; 
By this means nothing could be missed, 
Not even by a child. 


v. 
Down to the station. bag in hand, 
I walked with airy tread: 
And how I pitied all I met 
Who had to work instead ! 


VI. 
Mv train steamed in zs I arrived: 
“First class, return, to Frome.” 
And then I gasped in dire dismay— 
Td left my cash at heme! 
HERBERT J. BRANDON. 
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I. 


E was down in the Shires, at old Hollywood 


Hall, 


When the Yuletide was ncarly at prime, 
With ice on the waters, and snow over all, 

And window-panes pattern'd in rime; 
The Squire stood up at the bountiful board, 


A hearty, old-fashion'd good soul, 


And, whilst we all listen'd in merry accord, 


This ditty proceeded to troll: 


"A good old wish, in the good old way, 
A happy and prosperous Christmas Day; 
May peace and plenty and all things dear 
Surround our lives in the coming year." 


II. 


The words of the lilt and the jovial refrain 


We echocd in chorus with might; 


And, now that the season is with us again, 


Well sing it together to-night. 
May 
goodwill, 


, AVI But, should the ways force us apart, 
The song shall remain in our memories still 
m y And speak to the heart from the heart: 
“A good old wish, in the good old war, 
A happy and prosperous Christmas Day; 
May peace and plenty and all things dear 
Surround our Lives in the coming year.“ 
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IN THE BUSH. 


By a Bvsu TRAVELLER. 


T sun has dropped behind the horizon- 
line, and the stealthy evening glides 
up swiftly into the bronze that follows on 
the brilliant jewelled gold and red of the 
afterglow. The stars come out, marshalling 
their array more and more thickly. The 
unutterable weirdnes3 of the Australian 
bush falls upon you in its full force. The 
atrange sound: of the nocturnal desert, the 
inexplicable breathings and rustlings, the 
pursuits and captures of the unknown spirits 
of the earth and air, the fantastic figures 
of crouching and attentive animals—here i3 
all the sacred colouring of the old Hebrew 
prophets. 

Was not the aching monotony of the day- 
time better than this ? Now and then the 
light showed you the brown grass.lark 
pursued by her foe, the big, ineffectual, 
flapping hawk, or a hare crossed your path, 
or a quail whizzed away from your approach, 
or you lit upon & mob of wild yet inquisitive 


sheep. At night the ground wind becomes 
an unknown monster, and raises its head 
towards the crowding stars The carcasses 
and skeletons seem agitated with a fitful 
breath of being. The dry bones do not 
veritably live, but they seem once more 
to feel the electric current of life thrilling 
tarough and through them. 

In those days squatters sheared a hundred 
thousand sheep where to-day they shear 
much less than half as many. Shepherds 
tended their flocks by night as they did in 
Syria and Mesopotamia of old, and guided 
their wanderings by sun and star, as the 
nomadic shearers at times do still. There 
was life and living in those plains before the 
wire fence came and shut the sheep in 
gigantic lidless boxes, where they became 
wild animals, only disturbed once or twice 
a year by dogs and men driving them into 
the yards in a fog of dust. 

But there are other (and some of them 


we meet as we met at this time of 
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more cheerful) aspects of the bush 
than this. Seasons of drought are 
followed by seasons of flood. 
Sometimes, even, the land is 
blessed with mild and continuous 
rain. Then, in the Letter locali- 
ties, & few days will see an as- 
tonishing transformation. First 
& thin and vivid green, like the 
breaking of the buds on the twigs 
after the first warm showers of 
the English spring, lights up the 
earth ; then the grass comes darker- 
hued and more dense, and last of 
all it bends and waves in beautiful 
luxuriance. All sorts of flowers 
burst into bloom, and in the spring 
the plains will be carpeted with vast 
undulating sheets of blue. The 
terrors of drought become like the 
* fading memory of a bitter dream. 

But except in these singular 
years which mark the culmination 
of the rain-cycle, when scarcely 
& day will pass without showers, 
the clear dry breath of the desic- 
cator is ever at hand. Large por- 
tions of this interior are at a high 
altitude—level downs stretching 
away back for hundreds of miles 
from the central portion of the 
Great Range, which runs without 
& break foni the foot of the 
Northern Peninsula to the extreme 
south, where it turns westward 
across Victoria. The west wind, 
blowing over these from the heart 
of the land, is to the Australian 
what the east wind is to the Eng- 
lishman. The sun is always warm, 
but the moment he has fallen 
behind the earth the temperature 
drops with a run, and a night ride 
across the plains in a westerly 
gale would daunt a Canadian. 

There are but two seasons—the 
hot and the cold. A third might 
be added in the shape of & wet 
season— whenever it comes. Some- 
times years pass without it. Some- 
times it will last for months. One 
hears a good deal nowadays of 
the discovery of a fertile interior, 
and the sufferings of the early 
explorers are relegated to a con- 
venient oblivion. The cruel pic- 
ture they drew is said to be a 
partial one, and irrigation is to 
transform the face of even the 
salt bush deserts. The conser- 
vation of water may co much in 
the more eastern half, which par- 
ticipates in the coastal rainfall, and 
artesian springs may do something 
in the farther west ; but the day is 
far removed when the stubborn 
hostility of nature in her most dreaded 
aspect will be worth overcoming, even if it 
may possibly be overcome. 

Nothing, however, is more wonderful than 
the power of recuperation innate in all the 
forms of vegetation. Everything seems to 
ask for only the slightest excuse to increase 
and multiply in profusion. Nowhere is the 
profuse wastefulness of Nature more over- 
whelming. A few warm showers in tho 
forefront of midsummer’s drought fill the 
water-holes, clothe the plains, and hurry fish, 
flesh, and fowl into teeming existence. 
Then, in three days, the bitter agony of 
fevered death is upon them. To-day 
Australia may flow with milk and honey: 
to-morrow she may flow with vinegar and 
gall. It will be many a long and weary 
decade before the leopard changes her spots 
and the Ethiop his skin, and the Australian 
bush its extravagant alternations, its barren 
fecundity, its sinister charm. 
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ST. GEORGE FOR MERRY ENGLAND! 


%% The Prize Composition in our recent Music Competition. 
Words by HELEN Marion BURNSIDE.] [Music by Lewis MENNICH. 


Allegro marziale. 
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Puzzle. 


Cut out the pieces and join to make a cross the same shape and size as the above, yet no piece must be put into 
the same position as it is here. 
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THE “B.O.P.” STAMP-COLLECTOR. 


By FRED. J. MELviLLE, President of the Junior Philatelic Society, 
Author of Tue A.B.C. of Stamp-Coilectíng," ete. 


PART II. 


F you have purchased a variety packet 

such as was described in my last article, 
every stamp should have been cleaned by the 
dealer—that is to say, all the süberflicus 
paper removed from the back. But in 
the case of stamps given you by friends “ in 
the City," you will have to do this for your- 
self. Get a flat dish of warm water and 
lay the stamps face upwards on the surface 
so that the water will soak through the 
back of each stamp without touching the 
face of it. 

Some stampe are not harmed by immer- 
Bion. but, on the other hand, all brilliantly 
coloured stamps suffer more or less from 
contact with water. So the wisest plan 
is to do a few stamps at a time and take 
care that they do not get below the surface. 
After they have soaked for a few minutes 
the envelope paper will readily come off, and 
the stamps should be laid on clean blotting- 
paper to dry. 

The importance of this cleaning operation 
is paramount. If left on, the superfluous 
paper makes the stamp look untidy and 
often dirty, and this is detrimental to the 
attractive appearance of the collection when 
mounted. 

Now, when mounting the stamps one must 
bear in mind that the object of this operation 
is not to secure the specimens permanently 
in one spot. They must be easily removable 


at will, and yet they must be sccured firmly 
enough not to fall loose in handling the book. 
So, when buying hinges, ask for peelable ”’ 
ones. These peel off easily both from the 
album and from the stamp, leaving neither 
the page nor the specimen any the worse 
for their use. 

To the uninitiated it should be explained 
that these hinges consist of small regularly 
cut slips of transparent n r, gummed 
on one side. They are fol in two with 
the gummed side outwards, forming a small 
paper hinge. The smaller fold is lightly 
moistened and affixed to the back of the 
stamp, while the larger fold secures both 
hinge and stamp to the page of the album. 
Most collectors apply the hinge to the top 
of the stamp, so that if it be desired to ox- 
amine the back it is simply turned upwards, 
and the back lies open to view. But others 
fix it at the left side of the stamp (t.e. the 
right when turned on its back) so that 
when closing a book full of th» stamps it 
shuts in the same way as the hinge folds, 
thus preventing the possibility of the stamp 
getting accidentally folded or creased when 
the page is turned over or the book closed up. 

Stamps should only be mounted on one 
side of the album or book. If you get two 
pages full of stamps facing each other the 
specimens on one side are apt to get caught 
in those on the other side when the book 


is closed, and on opening it again the stamps 
may easily get torn. 

on't crowd your pages. If you are using 
& plain book as recommended in my last 
paper, you are not limited for space in any 
particular country as you are with & printed 
album. Calculate how many stamps you 
can mount in one row to look neat and 
not cramped, and see how many rows you 
can get on the page. Mount a few rows on 
a specimen page and see how they look; 
and don't go ahead with the rest of your 
mounting till you have struck the best and 
most effective method of displaying the 
stamps on the page. The general effect of 
one's collection when mounted goes far 
towards making one feel satisfied or other- 
wise with the pastime of 55 

The order in which the stamps should be 
mounted are: (a) Date of issue, (b) the order of 
denomination or facial value. All the stamps 
of one issue should be together on the same 
page, so that the entire series may be taken in 
at a glance; and that the stamps should 
run regularly from the lowest value to the 
highest you possess goes without saying. 

It would be well, if you can write & neat 
hand, to inscribe notes on the pages above 
or below the specimens. Nothing is more 
satisfactory to the collector who wishes 
to know his stamps than to see an album 
with copious notes, provided they are not 
inserted in an ugly scrawl The notes 
should be kept as uniform and as terse as 
possible. They should mention the date 
of the issue, and give & bricf statement of 
the circumstances giving rise to its emission, 
an explanatory note concerning the subject 
of the design or designs, whether the stamp 
is perforated and watermarked, and also 
give the number of stamps in the series. 

The titles of the countries should be neatly 
but boldly inscribed at the top of the page, 
or printed labels may be purchased giving 
titles of all countries, gummed ready for 
fixing to the album-leaf or book-page. 


A NOTABLE NEW ISSUE. 


ITALY.—À new series of stamps, entirely 
novel in design, is about to be issued. The 
designs for the fourteen stamps include 
several portraits of King Victor Emmanuel. 
One shows him in the undress uniform 
of an Italian general. Another, the desi 
of which is in two sections, depicts, on the left, 
sunrise at sea, which, we are told, is to be 
considered as the apotheosis of the beautiful 
lines written by Annunzio on the terrible 
tragedy of Monza, and on the right Victor 
Emmanuel returning from an Oriental 
cruise cnd landing cn his native soil in 
deepest mourning for his assassinated sire. 
An Alpine scene occupies the design of 
another of the stamps, while the rest of 
the pictures of the series include a vessel at 
sea, the Arms of Italy. the Cross of Savoy, 
and various objects of scientific interest. 
including pictures symbolic of wireless 
telegraphy. 
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Never Prophesy— 


OUR B. O. P. DRAUGHTS 


COLUMN. 


Problem No. 45. Problem No. 46. 
By L. C. MEDFORD By II. O. ROBINSON 
(Barbadoes). (Selangor, Straits Settlements). 


BLACK BLACK 
z E U GA t 


WHITE 
White to move and win. White to move and win. 


These problems, specially composed for 
the B. O. P., illustrate two styles of 
problem work. The first is a “ stroke " or 
* shot " of the Long Tom" class. It is 
rather a well-conceived idea for a young 
compos2r, but we had to improve the 
setting. The second is a practical piece of 
end-play, with a neat point or two, which 
will please our average solvers. 


SOLUTIONS. 

No. 41 (by Colin M. Parker, Blaydon-on- 
Tyne).—Position: Black men on l, 2, 6, 
27. White men on 10, 13, 15, 25, 26. 
White to move and win. 


(a)2 —22* 2—11 8—3* 10—17 
27—31 15—8 29—25 9—6 
22—18* (b)26—22 3—7* etc. 
31—26 18—14* 6—10 White 
10—7* 22—29 13—9* wins 

(a) 26—23, 2—7, 10—3, 6—9, 13—6, 


1—26, drawn. 

(b) 6—10, 25—21, 26—22, 18—14, 10—17, 
21—14, etc. White wins. 

Black has defences other than thos 
shown. The most natural, in the trunk 
play, illustrates a pretty and forceful d- 
non ment. 


No. 42 (by Colin M. Parker).— Position: 
Black man on 10; kings 9, 31. White men 
on 6, 11, 22; king 4. White to move and 
win 


(a)6—1* 10-15 8—12 14—16 
(1) 9—14 1—6 26—17  12—10 
4—8  (5)31—96 6—10 White 


wins 


(a) 6—2, 10—14, 2—7, 31—26, drawn. 
(b) 15—19, 8—12,* 19—24, 6—10, eto. 
White wins. 


Var. (1). 
10—14 11—7* 26—17 2—18 
1—5* 31—26 5—9* White 
9—13 7—2* 13—6 wins 


* The “starred °’ moves indicate those 
necessary to win. 


„ Solutions to Nos. 43 and 44 will be 
found in game below. 


GAMES. 
GAME No. 27.— SWITCHER.” 


The following game and problems were 
won in play by Mr. Matthew Scott in & 
Glasgow draughts club : 


li—15  15—92 29—25 . 99—94 
21—17 32—28  24—19 23—19 
9—13 2—6 9—13 24—15 
95.9] 24—19  26—92 11—18 
8—11 5—9 $9 12—19 
17—14  14—5 22—17 15—11 
10—17 11—15. 13-22 19—24 
21-14 19—10 20—16 8—3 
6—10 7—21 1—6 24—27 
22—17 23—19 5—1 3—7 
13—22 22-25  (b)6—9 27—32 
26—17 27—23 1—6 7—10 
15—18 25—29 9—13 32—27 
24—20 31—26  (d)6—2 10—14 
4—8 29—25 8—11 7—23 
(4)29—25 19—15 15—8 14—10 
18—22 6—9 22—26 23—19 
25—18 23—18 2—1]  99—96 
10—15 25—29  25—92 21—25 
98—94 28-24 30-23 26—22 


Continue: 25—30, 10—14, 19—24, 14— 
18, 24—27, 19—14, 27—31. Black wins by 
on instructive ending. 

(a) Into a line of the opening. which is 
replete with beautiful stroke strategy, and 
requires a proficient to handle either in 
attack or defence. 

(b) If black play 7—10 here (c)16—11, 
makes our Problem No. 43. Solution : 22— 
26, 11—4, 25—22, 30—23, 12—16, 19—12, 
10—26, 1—10, 22—6. Black wins. 

(c) 18—14 appears to lead to a draw. 

(d) This makes Problem No. 297, the 
continuing play evolving another neat 
manœuvre. This problem was the second 
prize-winner in a recent problem competi- 
tion. "n 


Unless you know! 


POOR OLD BROCKLEHURST. 


bos fellows that we reckoned 

As the pillars of the Second, 

Norman Brocklehurst was held to be the pick: 
He was strong, and batted squarely, 
Ran and wrestled very fairly, 

And in form, besides, was capable and quick. 


But for all he made ro splendid 
A beginning, he has ended 
Very tamely as a City bank cashier; 
Growing grey before the rigours 
Of an atmosphere of figures— 
And for screw a bare two hundred pounds a year. 


If you ask why such a clever 
Chap as Brocklehurst has never 
Had a destiny more worthy of the strings, 
Here's a truth I cannot soften— 
He has floored himself too often 
By a habit of ignoring little things. 


It was just this trick of Norman's 
Spoiled a very fine performance, 
When he should have had the honours of the day; 
For a shoe-string needed tying, 
Caught a hurdle—sent him flying, 
And a broken rib was all le bore away. 


One would think that such a cropper 
Might have acted as a stopper 
To his carelegsness, But such is not the case. 
For he entered for a certain 
Open scholarship to Merton 
And—he lost it as he lost the hurdle-race. 


He had swatted like a Titan, 
Till the Admirable Crichton 
Might himself have buckled under such a strain. 
But—he never thought of looking 
At his Brad-haw, until booking, 
And the upshot of it was, he lost the train. 


I am told it's this remissness 
That had held him back in business, 
Or he might have been a manager to-day. 
But he's fixed, and there's the pity— 
Nothing higher in the City 
Thon a bank cashier whose hair is getting grey. 
M. S. H 
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A TALE OF THE LAST PLANTAGENETS. 


py FRANK Curzon BRITTEN, M. A. 


CHAPTER xrv.—TELLING or MY 
RETURN TO TWYFORD MANOR, 
AND OF WHAT I FOUND THEREIN. 


E the last hour my thoughte 
had been bent but on my 
freedom, and now that it was 
gained 1 fell to marvelling how I 
should employ it. Moreton's con- 
spiracy was at an end, Sit Roderic 
and his friends were risoners, my 
father (for aught I knew) in the 
ight, and I a wanderer, in 

nstant fear of recapture, an 
soon, belike, to have a price set 
upon my head. 
Idly, too, 1 wondered what steps 
Sir Roderic had taken for Adela’s 
safety ; would not she, who 
been with him in exile, insist on 
sharing his captivity ? Or, again, 
might not some creature of the 
Yorkist seize the Castle of Odiham 
and drive her from her father’s 
door? I (ushed hot and angry at 
the thought, and my hand leapt 
to my belt-buckle, but only to 
remind me, to my shame, that 
was all but unarm 

Come what migi I would know 
the worst. Stoc 
our place of ass 
would I drag my tired limbs ; 8n 
my father were taken, I might 
well march on toward Odiham 


and warn e ha 
fallen. Were Sir Antony sti 
L could make shift to join him, 
and so arrange for a flight to 


Holland or Flanders. 
And, thanks be to good St. John, 


I had scarce framed my resolve 
but I was minded of a dark shape 
within a fathom Or twain.  : 
horse; and my first sense 0 
sudden fear died within me to find 
that he was grazing peaceably and 


He raised his great head from 
the grass and nuzzled my cheek. 

„Brave lad," I cried. hugging 
his neck, " canst do & few miles 
vet] Ne'er heed thy lost bridle, 


B 

from falling, or to pull thei 

leathern mouths to right and lef! 

The Joke ot the Jester. Come, & horse, to Stockbridg 
within the hour, an thou canst.” 


i l (Drawn for the « Boy's Own Paper” by H. W ALKER.) 
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Stout Bevys whinnied low to mark his 
assent, and so, without letting him further, 
I climbed to the saddle. No further need 
now for such instant action as when I escaped 
from the train, so I touched not Bevys 
ears again, but merely guided him with 
my voice as he broke into his swinging 
gallop. 

Of what need, my sons, to tell at length 
of that ride? Little indeed can I recall, 
so fully wrought was my dull brain with 
the happenings of that night. Nor would 
I weary you with my dreams and conjec- 
tures, but ye will well believe that my good 
Bevys seemed to amble with leaden feet, 
whiles I would fain have him fly like the 
winged horse in the fable. 

e kept not to the road, but sped away 
over the great open downland, I havin 
some sense of the direction. Long an 
long seemed our journey, and to my wrought 
mind it were as if I had sate years within 
that saddle, hearkening to the quick thud- 
ding of those hoofs. And, sooth, I was 
e'en adding to my unrest by some fear 
as to our course, when against the moonlit 
eastern sky I espied the square tower of old 
Bishop Wykeham’s Cathedral. Good Bevys 
had been right, then, and in thankfulness 
I bethought me that mayhap the bless?d 
Lord had but denied speech to the animals 
to outweigh it in some measure by granting 
them a kind of knowledge that men may 
not share. 

St. Cross, too, I saw a mile or twain 
farther, and soon we came into the Southern 
Road, not far from the spot whence my 
night’s adventure had begun. Down the 
side road we went, Bevys still struggling 
» bravely, albeit his flanks were steaming, 
his head drooped low, and his breath came 
in swift snorts. 

The grey dawn was glimmering in the 
sky as we came at last in view of my father’s 
house, and here, in sudden surprise and 
even alarm, I bade my horse stand, and 
leapt to the ground. There were lights in 
the great Hall, and even in some of the 
outbuildings, and I marvelled a space what 
new calamity had befallen. 

It must needs be unwise to go openly to 
the house, so I turned Bevys into a field, 

using only to take off his saddle, which 
| thew into the hedge. Then swiftly I 
sped across the orchard, and, pacing the 
wall of the yard, looked cautiously in at 
the open door of the stable. A couple of 
lanterns showed me several horses. saddled 
and bridled, but ere I had used mine eyes 
to the light to see further a well-known 
voice broke upon mine ear: 

„Master Roland! Praised be all the 
Saints.” 
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“Tom Wickwaine! I cried. “ Why, 
where art thou? 

Not so loud, Master Roland. I be here 
in Old Talbot’s stall, fast bound to the 
cratch.“ 

J was at his side in a moment. 

" What fiend's work have we here?” 
I asked, slashing at the rope with my knife. 

Sooth, master, about two hours past 
midnight they came, and by some black 
magic, I aout me not, made a way into 
the manor. Sir Antony was ta'en ere he 
could arm, and——" 

" But who came, Tom ? " 

“Nay, I know not. King's men-at- 
arms or elge. Thy father bade me saddle 
Talbot ; then 8ome of them came in hither, 
and I heard them speak of Sir Antony as 
a rebel 

„Then, hath my father gone ? " 

* And I held my peace whiles I might; 
but when they began to load their scullion 
saddles upon thy father's beasts I bade them 
let be.” 

Tom paused and rubbed his arm, stamp- 
ing upon the straw to ease his cramp. 

And so they set on thee ? " 

„Alas, master, I am elder than I was 
at Towton, and I am but one; natheless 
I laid a man on the stones here, and brake 
8 jaw." 

Have they ta'en Sir Antony away? 

Chance he would not miss old Tom in 
the darkness; some few of the rascal 
Yorkists be still here.“ 

“ I saw light in the great Hall." 

“So, master? Mayhap they be but 
twain or three.“ 

The light of battle gleamed in the old 
man's honest face, and he took up a stout 
oaken staff from a corner I drew my 
thief's whittle once again, and together we 
stole across the court and through 
the twining ivy into the Hall. 

Any attack would have been fruitless. 
There were eight men at a table, all armed, 
and harnessed save for their headpieces. 
Before them stood twain flagons of our best 
vintage, and I flushed hot with anger that 
these rogues should drain my father's wine, 
whiles he was led to prison, mayhap to death. 

In & whisper I bade Tom leave me, stating 
where I. would find him anon. 

One of the men, a gloomy, long-faced 
fellow, was spinning & grandam's tale, to 
which his fellows hearkened open-mouthed. 
Silently I took from the ground a stone 
of the bigness of my closed hand. and bided 
awhile, as the tale came to me through 
the casement : 

" And so it befell, upon All Hallows 
night, old Roger sate alone in his chamber 
and spake the awful spell thrice. And at 
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once there came from the earth a fearsome 
fiend, which cried aloud, jangling the 
fetters wherewith he was bounden; and 
old Roger, in much fear k 

Then, with all my force I flung the stone 
into the midst of them, overturning one of 
the flagons thereby, and at the same instant 
raising my voice in a horrible cry. The 

ic was complete. Some sprang up, 
crying that the fiend was upon them, others. 
rolled from their tressles upon the floor, 
whiles the tale-teller fell to crossing himself 
with much fervour. 

No uer di I bide, then, but, quickly 
turning the angle of the house, scaled the 
roof of & pent-shed, whither I had oft 
scrambled in my boyhood, and whence I 
leapt down into the orchard, well-nigh 
lighting upon Tom in his lurking- place. 

Together we ran across field and heather, 
clearing & brook or twain in our stride, 
and anon pads frightened rabbits, which 
scempered away like phantoms in the dim 
morning light. Full two miles from the 
Manor we crept into vonder thicket, wherein, 
as ye will recall, my sons, we started a 
heron some six weeks agone. 

Under the low branches and among the 
thick growths we went, stooping low, and 
at length flung our tired selves upon the 
bracken ; for the first time since sundown 
of the even my weariness overcame me, 
and mine eyes closed despite my panting 
breathing | 

Something awakened me, belike an errant. 
beetle flying against my face, and I raised 
myself on my elbow as a faint sighing 
sound rose upon the air. 

“ What ails thee, good Tom?“ 

“ My master! My poor master! But half 
my horse’s length I rode behind him at 
Wakefield. Some clown will tend Talbot. 
Of a truth he needs must miss Tom ere 
this. Grant, sweet St. John, that he deem 
not me unfaithful.“ 

I laid mine arm about the old man's 
shoulder and strove to comfort him, but 
long did he moan for the man and horse 
he had known so well. And in whatsoever 
plight they might be, I trow it moved him 
most that he was not with them to share 
their peril, as in the stirring days of Towton 
and Tewkesbury. 

Honest Tom Wickwaine, brave man and 
trusted servant, many years have rolled 
away since the turves were laid over th 
5 grave in Twyford churchyard: 

et not ere thou hadst ridden once again 
with a Preederoy to the wars, wielded 
thy brand with as forceful grip as while ere, 
and seen a king unwillingly yield up his 
crown and his life at the same instant. 

( To be continued.) 
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HAT luck, brother ?” asked Mingo, 
who had arrived at the camp before 
my return. 

I showed him my catch, and laid three 
trout on the grass. 

“ Well done! he said. It's not bad 
work for the first time of trying.“ 

" Mingo," I cried, trout-fishing is the 
jolliest sport in existence ! " 

* Each one to his taste, brother, as the 
farmer's wife said when she kissed the cow. 
I wouldn't give tuppence for fishing. I call 
it a slow sport. I like to see the foxhounds 
run, and hear their music coming on the 
wind, and the horn going toot, toot! and 
the scarlet coats dabbed about over the 
brown heath, and the horses racing like 
mad. That is sport! But each one to his 
taste, brother. I like eating trout, though 
Im too lazy to try to catch 'em. They ll 
make a nice fry for supper." 

We cleaned the fish and set them to fry 
over the embers of tho fire. 

." And what luck have you had?” I 
asked. 

None whatever. I met a hard- fisted 
chap, who would not meet me at my price, 
though I bid high for a couple of ponies. 
Never mind; we must take one day with 
another, brother." 

The breeze from the south had freshened, 
coming in damp guste, with & sighing sound 
in the gorge. 

“It will blow and rain to-night,” Mingo 
said. I'm going to get ſiring before the 
rain comes down.’ 

At nightfall heavy, sombre clouds swooped 
low on the tors, and & vapour arose from the 
runnel in the gorge. 

“ Yes, it’s going to be very dirty to-night,” 
said my companion. We'd best dig 
trenches round our tents, for there'll be a 
downpour from th» hillside, and we may 
find ourselves lying in water. As we ain't 
fish, we'd best keep the water out. 

With these oH: 3 Mingo took up a spade, 
and began to dig a shallow ditch around 
his tan. When he had finished I followed 
his example, while the rain began to pelt 
down in hard, stinging drops. We lit a 
lamp in my tent, and Mingo came to sit 
with me. My fire burned dully at the door, 
and the rain fell upon it with a hiss and fizzle. 

This is the worst night I've spent with 
you," I said to my friend. 

It's going to be worser still," muttered 
Mingo. The wind’s getting more west, 


CHAPTER XIII. —THE WISH-HOUNDS. 


and the west is where the sea is, and the 
sea makes rain, they say.' 

* Well, it's all in the day's work, " I said. 
“ And, as you remarked just now, * we must 
take one day with another.’ ” 

That's true, brother; but I've noticed 
that good luck brings good luck, and bad 
luck brings bad luck. 

* [t never rains but it pours,” I said. 

That's another way of putting the same 
meaning," Mingo observed. 

Nothing succeeds like success. That 3 
another proverb, Mingo.” 

"It means much the same as t'other 
two, brother. It must be a fine thing to 
have book-learning. It puts new thoughts 
into our head." 

ut I thought you despised book- 
learning.” 

No, brother, only when it’s carried too 
far, and makes folk addle-headed and puffed 
up with pride.” 

The tempest increased each moment. 
Shrieking, howling, and dying to low groans, 
the wind came and passed in constant 
blasts, that shook the tents and sometimes 
threatened to lift them into the air and hurl 
them into the valley. The rapidly swelling 
rivulet roared beneath us, and innumerable 
runnels coursed dowa the slope, to merge 
in the turbid water. 

Mingo had sat in silence for some time. 
His head was between his hands and his 
elbows resting on his knees, while he crouched 
on an upturned bucket, cushioned with a 
horse-rug. 

“ What’s the matter, Mingo ? " I asked. 

The gipsy glanced at me for a second, 
and said " How do you know there's any- 
thing amiss with me, brother? 

“ You seem to be broodin 

“So I am," he murmu * I'm think- 
ing about my sister, and I don't feel content 
in my mind about her." 

Lou are very fond of Leah,” I said. 

“ Very fond, indeed, brother. I love her 
something tremenjious. 

" Why are you anxious?" I asked, 
putting my hand on his shoulder. 

" Well, brother, it's not easy for me to 
tell vou. You're not à Romany chal, and 
maybe you haven't a sister of your own." 

No; I'm sorry to say that I haven't.“ 

It's my belief, brother, that Leah’s ill," 
said Mingo presently. 

Why do you think that?“ 


"I don't think it; I fe:l it. There's a 


curious feeling in me that tells me as Leah's 
ill and suffering at this moment." 

„Come, that's only fancy, Mingo,” I said. 

„No, brother, it's not fancy. I saw Leah 
just now, and she's suffering. Brother, I've 
& mind to go to her." 

Are you certain, then, that you're right 
in your suspicions ? ” 

" Yes, brother. Perhaps the diddikais 
don't have this feeling; I can't say. You're 
more of & gorgio than & Romany. Tho 


. Romanies came from the East, and in the 


East men are: different, brother. I'll be 
going to Leah, brother, right at once."' 

He got up, and stepped out into the 
deluge of rain. His eyes glowed strangely 
in the dim light of the suspended lantera, 
and his voice was low and husky. 

* Perhaps you're quite wrong, Mingo," I 
said, much puzzled by his manner, and 
unable to understand this strange mood 
which had suddenly come upon him. 

„No; I fear I'm not wrong." he said, 
turning up his coat-collar. ‘* There's a wail 
of suffering in the wind. And I saw Leah 
to-day on the moor, plainer than I can see 
you now. Besides——” 

Besides what? I asked, as Mingo 
looked away. 

“ Well, brother, you and me's pals, and 
I never liked a gorgto as much as I like you. 
Indeed, brother, you're a fellow I. could 
love. But I'm afraid I've done an unwise 
thin 
n making friends with me ? I said. 
* Don't say that, Mingo." 

" You've said the very thing, brother," 
muttered Mingo. “ But take no offence. I 
like you out-and-out.” 

“ Then 2D do you say that you've acted 
unwisely ? 

Brother, it's not a wis? act to take a 
gorgio into your tent. I shall be punished 
for it, brother. I'm being punished now. 
Leah's took ill, I'm certain." 

Come out of the rain," I said. ‘“* You're 
getting soaked. Now, sit down again, and 
do try to put these fancies out of your mind. 
I can't believe that I've brought you bad 
luck." 

“You haven't willed me bad luck, 
brother. You wouldn't do that. It’s just 
because I've made pals with a gorgto rye.” 

But your father approved of my coming 
with you," I said. 

“So ha did; but mother didn't like it. 
I have done wrong, brother.’ 
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“If I were a true gorgio I might bring 
you ill-luck. But I am a diddikai." 

“ You're more of a gorgio than a diddikai, 
brother. As I says, I bear you no ill-teeling 
in the least, but I ought not to have broke 
the rules of our people, and taken you into 
my tan. I must hasten. Leah calls me." 

He went up to the Galloway and put a 
saddle on his back. 

“Surely you're not going to ride to 
Henley ? " I said. 

No; only so far as Exeter. 
train there." 

Realising that no argument could deter 
Mingo from his purpose, I cut some bread 
and cheese, and poured out a glass of cider 
from a jar. 

“ Put this food in your pocket," I said, 
'* and take a drink of cider before you start. 
You have a long ride before you, and it's an 
awful night." 

Mingo drank the cider, and I slipped the 
bread and oheese into his pocket. 

" Farewell, brother," he said, pressing my 
hand. 

Farewell, Mingo. 
find Leah quite well." 

“If she is well, brother, I'll be back in 
a couple of days. I'm sorry to leave vou 
alone in this desolate place ; but Leah calls 
me." 

Never mind about me," I returned. 
A quick and a safe journey to you.” 

My friend sprang into the saddle, whis- 
p?red in the ear of the Galloway, and rode 
off at a smart trot towards the Exeter 
road. 

* What a strange fellow he is!" I muttered, 
retreating from the downpour, and letting 
down the flaps that made the door of the 
tent. I wonder if its all a delusion ? 
Can he be right? Is his sister really ill ? ” 

Puzzling over the matter, I lay down on 
my low camp bed, and listened to the 
yelling of the wind and the dash of the rain 
upon the tent. I pictured Mingo riding 
through the storm, his swarthy face set and 
anxious, and grave apprehension within his 
breast. His love and concern for his sister 
touched me, and I earnestly hoped that his 
suspicion was a mere hallucination. But 
something in his mysterious manner, and 
the peculiar expression of his Oriental 
features, made me wonder whether he pos- 
sessed an occult faculty and a power of 
second sight unknown to me, and unex- 
plained by science. 

In pondering this question, I became 
conscious of an eerie sensation creeping 
over me, the fearful tumult of the gale 
heightening my sensitivity to this influence ; 
and as I reclined, in a state of alert wakeful- 
ness, listening to the cry of the brook, the 
distant booming of the coming blasts and 
screaming of the wind in the gorge, I 


I'll get the 


I trust that you will 
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wondered whether the spirit of the moor 
was upon me. 

Is the loneliness and fear that I feel, 
the state which Mingo described to me as 
the spirit of the moor coming upon me? 
said I aloud. A voice without made answer. 
I started up, clutching the sides of my bed. 
Certainly & voice spoke in the lull of the 
wind, but I could not catch the words that 
were spoken. My heart beat quickly, and 
the roots of my hair tingled. For several 
moments I listened intently. Through the 
raging of the storm came a peal of weird 
laughter, resonant, and close at hand. I 
was beginning to lose my nerve. My skin 
crept, and a clammy moisture burst out 
from my pores. Again the wild laughter 
rang out, and there was a sound as though 
hands buffeted the canvas of the tent just 
behind my bed. 

I plucked up courage, seized a heavy stick, 
and threw back the door-flaps. The night 
was dark as pitch. I could not discern 
Mingo’s tent, and the rain had quenched the 
fire. 

Suddenly the wind’s howling subsided to 
a whisper—a low, soft whisper, succeeded 
by a distant bellowing, and with a growl 
and a screech the gale swept by again. 

I backed into the tent, and sat down 
upon the bed, holding the stick in my hand. 
About half an hour passed. Hearing no 
more of the bewildering noises and the 
demoniac laughter, I crept between the 
blankets. The tempest seemed to have 
slightly abated. I closed my eyes and tried 
to compose my brain to sleep. i 

Just as I was sinking into a doze, a clamour 
of hounds aroused me with a start. The 
baying was deep, sonorous, and musical as 
the notes of a huge bass bell. A shiver shot 
down my spine. 

„The wish-hounds ! " I whispered, sitting 
bolt upright. 

On came the pack in full, eager cry, the 
babble of their voices growing louder and 
louder. The dread of the unknown and the 
incompreh.nsible assailed me. Were these 
real hounds or mere phantoms ? What 
luckless creature did they pursue? I 
sprang to the door of the tent, and looked 
out into the impenetrable gloom of the rain- 
swept hillside. Not a shape of hound could 
I discern; and yet the cry echoed in the 
valley, end the pack seemed to be tearing 
past the tent. My blood ran cold. 

Suddenly the baying almost ceased, and 
only a few uncertain whimpers rose from 
the heather. Those of my readers who have 
followed beagles on foot will recall the dis- 
tinct snuflling sound of the hounds at check, 
when they cast themselves, and quest the 
ground carefully to recover scent. Such 
was the sound that I heard at my very feet ; 
and in an access of curious dread I lay 


about me with the stick, and kicked out to 
the right and left, for it seemed as though 
the pack would enter the tent. Was it me 
they hunted * Had these goblin beasts run 
my trail from the river ? Undoubtedly they 
were at check. I retreated to the tent and 
shut down the canvas doors. I had not 
seen anything and my stick had only beaten 
the air. Yet to this day I cannot believe 
that my ears were deceived. I had ridden 
to hounds, and I knew well the deep bass 
tones of the old dogs, the shrill, excited 
treble of young hounds, and the bell-like 
melody of bitches. All these notes mingled 
in that chorus, with an unearthly wailing 
undertone, which I cannot possibly liken to 
any sound that I had heard before or have 
heard since that night. 

I was heartily grateful when the cry 
sank, and the pack went over the ridge. I 
drew breath, wiped the sweat from my 
forehead, and lay down, longing for the 
peep of day. 

But the terrors of that haunted night 
were not ended. Scarcely had the hounds’ 
voices died in the next ravine when I heard 
a most plaintive moan upon the hillside. 
The wind was lulled. There was at this 
moment a sudden silence, in which I heard 
the soft patter of a subsiding shower, and a 
sobbing like that of a person in mental 
anguish. 

' O-oh, o-oh, o-oh!” came the piteous 
wail. 

Again I rushed idis the darkness. I 
peered around. 

Who's there ? " I cried. 

Not a sound came in answer. An up- 
rising brecze stirred my hair and hissed 
through the heather. Then rain fell with a 
dull roar, and in the distance the storm 
gathered force, and came with a shrieking 
of wind furies. 

I threw myself down on the bed. Fright 
had banished all hope of slumber. I could 
only wait for the dawn, and muse upon 
the strange sounds that had so utterly 
bewildered me. 

At last day broke in a yellowish rift. A 
crow croaked as it flew from a clitter ot 
fantastic rocks. The wind and the rain had 
ceased ; a deep stillness, as of fatigue, was 
in the air and over the grey moor. A peaty 
smell arose from the drenched earth. 

I went without, stretched my limbs, and 
welcomed the daylight. The night had been 
full of horror and fantasy, and the morn 
was wan and weary. I carried dry wood 
from the tent and re-lit the fire. There was 
cheer in the blaze, and a sort of companion- 
ship in the crackle of the sticks as the flames 
licked around the kettle. 

The spirit of Dartmoor has been upon 
me," I muttered. 

(Jo be continued.) 
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THE MYSTERIOUS BEACON LIGHT: 
THE ADVENTURES OF FOUR BOYS IN LABRADOR. 


Fe a moment the wave carried the boat 

along without injury, and then a dull 
grating noise underneath indicated that the 
bottom was scraping along on the top of 
the rock. The bow of the boat shot far up 
into the air, where it remained. The wave 
swept on, the swell being followed by the 
trough. But the boat did not descend. It 
twisted a little to the port side, and there 
remained, perched high and dry above the 
crest of the next wave. In this position 
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they waited for some time, not one of the 
boys daring to speak. Warren glanced 
down from his high perch, looking with 
awe at the seething water below. So deli- 
cately balanced was the craft on the top of 
the rock that a slight movement of any one 
of its occupants would have served to dis- 
lodge it. 

" We're caught on the rock ! " exclaimed 
Louis. But the next wave will carry us 
off. Look out then for a capsize ! ” 


pr? 


But the next wave was a small one, and 
the crest of it merely lapped the stern and 
sides of the boat without disturbing its 
equilibrium. The second proved equally 
ineffective. The wave that had carried 
them so far up had been unusually large, 
and few others could approach it in size 
and momentum. 

Louis, realising this, looked seaward, 
watching the different swells as they formed 
to make their tinal dash against the rocks. 


Some were broken and shattered by the 
outside rocks, and others were caught by 
counter-currents and eddies which broke 
their force. When they reached the identical 
rock on which the craft was caught they 
were unable to make an effective demon- 
stration of their power. The tide was 
falling, and Louis grew more apprehensive. 
He did not fancy being wrecked in this 
fashion. All around was deep water, and 
ahead of them were other treacherous 
' shoals and rocks to pass. 

Are we going to stay here all night?“ 
asked Harold, turning toward Louis for a 
reply. 

* Not if I can help it," was the reply. 
“The tide is falling, but we must get off 
somehow.“ 


If the tide is falling, why aren't we 


safer here than in those waves? asked 
Frank. “I prefer to be here rather than 
down there," pointing to the rocks and 
water below. 

* You could starve here as well as on the 
ice-floe," Louis answered shortly. 
So can you on the shore. 

anything to eat." 

There was no answering this argument. 
duce was falling rapidly around them, 
and Louis was soon convinced that the 
giant wave which had landed their boat 
on the high rock was the last of a series of 
big ones. No others would probably reach 
them until another tide. Meanwhile, the 
storm at sea would subside and the power 
of the breakers grow less In that event 
they might after all reach the shore with- 
out being shipwrecked. In a calm sea he 
might pilot his boat safely through the 
rocks and breakers without wrecking it. 

Somewhat consoled with this thought, 
he proceeded to study the peculiar position 
in which they were placed. Cautiously 
looking over the side of the craft, he could 
see that the top of the rock was cut off on 
a slant of about forty-five degrees. The 
boat was caught midway on this incline, 
with the bow resting on the upper part of 
the rock and the stern down. It was 
standing on a sort of natural cradle, but 
balanced so nicely that a slight jar might 
cause it to topple over. 

* This won't be ‘a very comfortable bed 
for the night," he said, explaining their 
position. “If Frank Eon himself in his 
sleep and rolls over on Warren's side, he'll 
topple the boat over into the sea, and we'll 
all be lost.” 

* Then I move that Frank be made to 
stay awake all night," Warren said. He's 
a great roller in his sleep. 

“I think well all have to sleep sitting 
up," Harold added. If I move an inch 
the boat begins to rock." 

Harold is about right. 
watch together.“ 

„ don't think I could sleep much with- 
out something to eat, anyway," Warren 
replied. “I never knew what hunger was 
before. 

LXou'll feel hungrier before you find 
anything to eat," answered Louis gloomily. 

* What can we do to get anything to eat 
when we land ? " asked Frank. 

* Dig clams and hunt for oysters and 
snails.' 

The suggestion of clams and oysters 
brought a new longing to the minds of the 
boys. Even Frank began to measure the 
distance between their craft and the shore 
with his eyes, as if anxious to make an 
early landing. 

Do clams and oysters grow up here?“ 
he asked meditatively.» If they don't, we 
can find mussels and crabs, or possibly 
some scallops. Any kind of fish, in fact, 
would suit me." 

“ I wouldn't be very particular myself.“ 


I don't see 


We'll all keep 
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The sea around continued its booming 
and roaring, the waves breaking all along 
the coast on the rocks ; but it was evident 
that the tide was falling rapidly. The 
crests of the waves came less and less near 
the boat. Finally the rock was exposed 
several feet below the bottom of the boat. 
Louis looked over the side of the craft, as 
if anxious to climb down and investigate 
their surroundings below; but darkness 
was settling down so rapidly that it was 
unwise to make such a venture. 


Well. we're in for an all-night siege of 


it," he said, as he looked up. We may as 
well take turns watching and sleeping. 
We'll need all our strength in the morning, 
when we attempt to land." 

I can't sleep," said Frank. 

“Then Frank and I will take the first 
watch, and Warren and Harold can sleep 
now.” 

I can't sleep either," Warren answered. 

" Oh, in that case Ill take my sleep 
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now," Louis replied. *' Harold, turn over 
and forget that you're perched sky-high on 
& rock over the sea off the Labrador coast. 
Dream of old Sheffield, and [ll do the 
same." 

“ All right, Louis, Ill try it." 

But in the darkness he made a grimace 
that seemed to belie his words. There 
was not much sleep in any of them ; but 
Louis was more of a sailor and knew the 
need of husban.ting his strength. He placed 
his head on the side of the boat, and in a 
few moments he was in dreamland. He 
heard the whisperings of his three com- 
panions in the bow of the boat, but their 
murmurings were, in time, blended with the 
visions of his dreams. 

Louis was a sound sleeper under almost 
any circumstances, and his hard day's work 
and exhaustion from leck of food made his 
slumbers so profound that he did not heed 
the roaring of the waves. In a few moments 
Harold placed his head on his hands, and 


Oh, what a time we're having.“ 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by Louis Wan.) 
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sleep swallowed up all his worries and 
troubles. 

The two left on watch continued their 
conversation in the bow of the boat for 
some time, and then they dreamily fell to 
listening to the murmuring of the waves. 
The tile had fallen down so that rocks 
were bare all around them. The moon 
appeared from between scuddiag clouds, 
and the midnight aspect of the sea was not 
forbidding. After the storm it looked cold 
but picturesque, while the angry waves had 
their worst features hidden from view by 
darkness. Neither of the two boys realised 
the importance of the duty given to him. 
There was little to watch, for that matter, 
and when their eyclids drooped they did 
not dream of the guilt of the soldier who 
slept on his post. 

But slowly and surely the tide, which 
had receded 80 far from the rocks. now re- 
turned, creeping up inch by inch, while 
the two watchers slept on their post. Each 
succeeding wave covered a higher mark on 
the rocks, and lapped a little nearer to the 
edge of the stranded boat. All was quiet 
and peaceful then. The storm had sub- 
sided ; the wind had ceased to howl, and 
the waves alone indicated the restless 
character of the sea. "These continued to 
roll in from the ocean, and, as they reached 
the rocks, they broke over them with loud 
roaring. 

Louis, unconscious of danger, and not 
charging his mind with it, slept on peace- 
fully, not thinking that the watch would be 
prolonged much after midnight. "The first 
wave to strike the boat merely lapped gently 
over a part of the keel, and then rushed 
on to join its comrades. The succeeding 
waves gently raised the stern of the craft, 
but not high enough to float it. The tide 
was dangerously high now, and the boat 
swung uneasily about on the crest of each 
billow. But still the exhausted boys slept. 

Finally, a huge wave crept in from the 
open sea, gaining terrific momentum as it 
approached the shore. It broke with a 
wild roar on the outer line of rocks, and 
then dashed up against the stranded craft. 
It lifted th» boat upon its crest as easily 
as if it had been a feather, and, twisting it 
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round and round, flung it forward in a 
straight line for the beach. 

Louis felt the strange upward motion, 
and, opening his eyes, he gave a yell that 
awakened every sleeper. The warning was 
given none too soon. The boat was now 
in the maw of the huge wave, twisting, 
whirling, and bobbing about in the most 
dizzy manner. The four boys tried to gain 
their feet, but they could not. Then, as 
they glared with wild eyes at the scene, 
the craft was quickly toppled over, and in 
another moment the green water received 
the four sailors. Struggling in its grasp, 
they felt themselves butfeted about with 
ruthless energy, until, bruised and half- 
drowned, they were washed into shoaler 
water, where, at each retreat of the waves, 
they could touch bottom. 

When the boat was first overturned, 
Louis tried to cling to its sides, shouting 


to his companions to do the same; but his 


words of warning were smothered by a 
wave which completely overwhelmed him. 
He lost his hold of the boat, and then 
clutched blindly around in the darkness to 
find it again. His arms suddenly clasped 
an objeet, which proved to be Harold. 
The two bovs clung together thereafter, 
with a clutch that could not be loosened. 

The waves carried them over another 
rock, which hurt and scarred their legs; 
but they could not stop in their headlong 
journey toward the beach. They were 
finally released from the relentless fury of 
the wave in water just above their waists. 
Louis realised their position first, and, 
clearing his mouth of water, he said to his 
companion : 

“Swim in with the next wave, and then 
crawl for the shore!“ 

The next wave was upon them before 
he had hardly finished his words, and the 
two leaped upward, to swim along on its 
crest. With what appeared like incredu- 
lous speed they were hurried along and 
flung with considerable force upon the 
beach of sand and stones. The wave re- 
treated, and they stood only knee-deep in 
water. 

Thank God, we are safe! Louis said, 
with a sob in his throat. 

(To be contínued.) 


Then, in almost the same breath, he 
gasped: But where are Frank and 
Warren?“ 

Harold was so exhausted with the struggle 
in the water that he could not reply. He 
staggered up on the beach, and flung him- 
self down on the sand. Louis tried hard to 
catch a glimpse of either one of the other 
two shipwrecks. Once he saw a dark object 
riding the crest of a wave, and he rushed 
down the beach toward it; but a moment 
later he saw that it was their wrecked boat, 
tossed about in the waves. 

Returning to where Harold lay, he sud- 
denly saw what appeared to be a rock on 
the edge of the water. He wes about to 
pass this, when, in the clear moonlight, he 
saw that it was the figure of a human being. 
Hurrying to its side, he placed a hand on 
the head and turned it over. The white 
face of Warren stared up at him with blank, 
Open eyes. 

Louis turned the prostrate body over, 
and shook him. Warren!” he shouted 
in his ears. Warren! Are you dead?“ 

But the sightless eyes only stared dumbly 
at him. Still unwilling to believe that he 
was dead, Louis shouted to Harold : 

“ Come here and help me revive Warren! 
Quick, Harold, or it will be too late ! " 

Stimulated to action by this call for help. 
Harold rose with difficulty from his posi- 
tion on the beach, and hurried to the rescue. 

* He still lives," Louis said. “I felt his 
heart beating. We must bring him to.” 

They toiled over him for half an hour, 
rolling and pounding him to get the water 
out of his lungs, and finally, stripping him, 
they rubbed his body and limbs until their 
muscles ached with the exertion. Their 
efforts were finally rewarded by a sigh, and 
a few moments later the eyes which stared 
at them recognised them. 

Are we all safe ? Warren murmured. 

All except Frank," Louis answered. 
“ Did you see him after the accident?“ 

" Yes, he was clinging to the boat. I 
was washed off, and he was still clinging 
to it." 

Then he may be saved yet. The boat 
is coming in down the shore. We'll go to 
his aid, if he's on it." 
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THE BADGES, MOTTOES, AND DISTINCTIONS OF THE IMPERIAL YEOMANRY REGIMENTS. 


Bx ENGINEER-LIEUTENANT Benson F. M. Freeman, Royal Navy. 


[us Royai Berkshire Imperial Yeomanry 
have two badges: one, the crescent and 
blazing star, the borough arms of Hunger- 
ford, the parent troop of the present regi- 
ment, the previous Berkshire Yeomanry, 
having been disbanded in 1827. "The other 
badge is the white horse of Berkshire, 
and was originally borne on the standard 
of the Abingdon troop, raised in 1794, the 
first Yeomanry troop ever raised in Berks. 
This white horse was cut by Alfred the 
Great in a hill near Ashdown to celebrate 
his victory over the Danes at that place, 
being still annually scoured, and probably 
one of the oldest horses of the many that 
ape cut in the hills of Southern England. 

The Castle of Exeter is borne by the 
Royal 1st Devonshire Imperial Yeomanry, 
a corps which uses Exeter as its sub-title 
and is one of the oldest Yeomanry bodies 
in the country, 

The Queen's Own Worcestershire Hussar 
Imperial Yeomanry have recently adopted 
the pear and  pear-leaves, ‘which badge 
dates back as far as Agincourt, when the 


(See Coloured Plate.) 
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bowmen of Worcestershire are said to have 
worn pear-leaves in their caps. 

The Thane of Fife is the badge of the 
Fifeshire and Forfarshire Imperial Yeo- 
manry, and was not only adopted as th» 
regimental device in 1860, on the raising 
of the regiment as the Fifeshire Volunteer 
Mounted Rifles, but by the old Royal Fife- 
shire Yeomanry, who, after being twice 
raised, in 1794 and 1831, were finally dis- 
banded in 1837. 

The arms of Sussex (on a field azure six 
martlets or) and Lincolnshire (argent, a cross 
gules charged with a fleur de lys or) were 
adopted by the Sussex and Lincolnshire 
regiments of Imperial Yeomanry on their 
formation in 1901. 

The arms of the City of London were 

ranted to the City of London Roughriders 
dr périal Yeomanry by the Lord Mayor on 
their title being changed from the 1st County 
of London Imperial Yeomanry to their 
City title. 

À similar permission was granted to the 
Westminster Dragoons by the Mayor and 


Corporation of Westminster to use the arms 
of the city on the adoption of that title by 
the above corps, then known as the 2nd 
County of London Imperial Yeomanry. 

The arms of Bedfordshire, & gold castle 
impaled on & black double- headed spread 
eagle with golden beaks, is the badge of 
the newly raised Bedfordshire imperial 
Yeomanry. 

The three seaxes, the arms of Essex, are 
the badge of the Essex Imperial Yeo- 
manry. 

The South Nottinghamshire Hussar 
Imperial Yeomanry wear an acorn and 
oak-leaves, this being a token of the famous 
Forest of Sherwood, whose traditions are 
the county’s pride. 

The Hampshire Carabiniers Imperial Yeo- 
manry use the Hampshire rose on two crossed 
carbines. 

The Duke of York’s Own Loyal Suffolk 
Hussar Imperial Yeomanry use a turreted 
gateway, which was taken originally from 
the old abbey gate at Bury St. Edmunds, 
where the first troop of the regiment was 


raised. and was borne by the earlier regiment 
of Suffolk Yeomanry Cavalry, said to have 
been raised in 1793. 

4. Personal badges. —Regiments alone 
bear personal badges, and yet in the old 
days not a few Yeomanry troops bore on 
their standards the family crest or arms of 
their captain. 

The Royal Gloucestershire Hussar Im- 
perial Yeomanry, formed by the incorpora- 
tion of several independent troops of 
Yeomanry into a regiment in 1834 by the 
then Duke of Beaufort, use the portcullis 
and coronet of the Beaufort family, three 
of whose Dukes have commanded it, and 
vast sums were spent by the above house 
on its equipment. "This regiment wears the 
Badminton blue, copied from the Duke of 
Beaufort’s famous hunt. 

The other regiments to us? a family 
crest are the Lovats Scouts Imperial 
Yeomanry, who wear the Lovat crest on 
a wreath or and sable a stag's head erased 
proper, and were raised from the Lovat's 
Scouts Corps taken out by Lord Lovat 
to South Africa ; and the Princess of Wales's 
Surrey Imperial Yeomanry, who use the 
crown and spear-head of Viscount Midleton, 
who, as Lord-Lieutenant of Surrey, did 
everything in his power to raise the exist- 
ing regiment. The crest of Lord Midleton, 
however, has drops of blood round the 
spear-head. The Surrey Corps was the 
first regiment to be raised under the new 
reorganisation scheme. 

5. Various budges.—The remaining regi- 
mental badges might be classed as (1) denot- 
ing the arm to which the regiment belongs; 
(2) stars and cross, a survival of old shako or 
helmet-plate ; (3) regimental ciphers; and 
(4) unclassed. 

The Sherwood Rangers Imperial Yeo- 
manry use & bugle-horn, the badge of the 
forester and ranger, which is used by 
all Light Infantry and Ritle Corps not only 
in the British, but in the Continental armies. 
The badge dates from the first troops of 
the regiment, raised in 1794, but the regi- 
ment was not finally amalgamated till 
1828. 

The City of London Roughriders Im- 
perial Yeomanry use a spur with R.R. on 
the two arms of the spur as a collar-badge, 
this badge being worn by the Roughrider 
Corps in South Africa, and comes, of course, 
from the badge used to denote a rough- 
rider in the Regular Army. 

The 3rd County of London Sharpshooters 
Imperial Yeomanry are distinguished by a 
badge of two crossed rifles surmounted by 
& crown. 

The Hampshire Carabiniers also include 
two crossed carbines in their regimental 
badge. 

The Yorkshire Dragoons show their 
badge on two crossed swords; and the Queen’s 
Own Dorsetshire Yeomanry, who till lately 
wore the Hussarkit, also used crossed swords 
worked in their crest. 

Two regiments use stara: one, the Duke 
of Cambridge's Middlesex Hussar Imperial 
Yeomanry, show the Royal cipher within a 
garter circle on a six-pointed star; the other 
regiment being the North Somerset, who 
for many years have shown the cipher of 
the reigning Sovereign within a garter circle 
on an eight-pointed star. 

The West Somersetshire show the Royal 
cipher within a garter on a Maltese cross, 
and till quite recently the Bucks Hussar 
Imperial Yeomanry wore a similar badge. 

Five regiments use ciphera or monograms, 

The Queen’s Own Quis Dragoons 
use a regimental cipher of Q.O." as their 
collar-badge. 

The Royal North Devonshire Imperial 
Yeomanry bear on their slouch hats a silver 
crown above the monogram N.D.LY. 
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shown on a piece of red deerskin, so well 
known on Exmoor. 

The King's Colonials Imperial Yeomanry 
have the monogram ** K. C. surmounted by 
the Prince of Wales’s plume as their regi- 
mental badge. 

The Queen's Own Dorsetshire Imperial 
Yeomanry have the words .O. Dorset 
LY." within the garter circle and motto, 
the whole surmounted by a crown and 
enclosed with a laurel wreath. This regi- 
ment, which has twice been disbanded, 
descends from the famous Dorset Rangers, 
raised to watch and guard the coast in 
1794, and the regiment on its service drab 
uniform has lately introduced green collars 
and yellow piping. in memory of the old- 
time Rangers, who were first dressed in 
green. 

The  Leicestershires have the letters 
L.Y.C. in old English capitals, surmounted 


by a crown, but a new badge is about to be- 


adopted. 

The East Riding of Yorkshire Imperial 
Yeomanry have the "flying fox" as a 
badye, taken from the famous Nimrod coach, 
and was aptly taken as a badge. on the 
regiment being raised in 1902. to attrac; 
the fox-hunting farmers of the East Riding, 
with the result that the ranks of the new 
corps were rapidly filled. 

A wheatsheaf is borne by the Lothians 
and Berwickshire Imperial Yeomanry, who 
were raised, at the end of the cighteenth 
century, as the East Lothian Yeomanry 
Cavalry ; and there were then separate corps 
for both the Mid and West Lothians and 
Berwickshire. 

A white horse galloping, argent. on a mount 
vert, charged with the rose, shamrock, and 
thistle proper, is the badge of the Northamp- 
tonshire Imperial Yeomenry, and was taken 
from the crest of the old county regiment 
of former days. 

We now come to the mottoes of tio 
Yeomanry regiments, some of whica go 
back many years, and, indeed, from their 
first formation in 1794. 

Two regiments—the King's Own Norfolk 
and the King’s Colonials—show the Royal 
motto, Dieu et mon droit“; and four 
others—namely, the Royal East Kent, the 
Queen's Own  Dorsetshire, the Royal 
Gloucestershire Hussars, and the Royal 1st 


Devonshire—use the Garter motto, Honi 
soit qui mal y pense." 
The motto of “Ich Dien" is borne 


with the Prince of Wales' plume by the fol- 
lowing corps: the Royal Wiltshire, York- 
shire Hussars, Cheshire, Denbighshire, Pem- 
brokeshire, Glamorganshire, Westminster 
Dragoons, and King’s Colonials. 

The motto of the Thistle, “Nemo me 
impune lacessit," is borne by the Ayrshire 
Imperial Yeomanry. 

Three regiments use that true motto of 
the patriot, ‘‘ Pro aris et focis," and this was 
adopted at their formation by the follow- 
ing corps: Staffordshire, Middlesex, and 
Fifeshire Yeomanry. 

The motto, * Loyal unto death," of the 
Sherwood Rangers, borne from the regi- 
ment's veriest beginnings; the motto, 
* We will defend," of the Lothians and 
Berwickshire Imperial Yeomanry; “ For 
King and country,” shown on the old 
standards of the Northumberland Hussars ; 
and the motto of the Royal Bucks Hussars, 
* Yeomen of Bucks, strike home," also 
taken from the old standards of the regi- 
ment, speak of the stirring times when 
the Yeomanry sprang into being. 

The motto, * Loyalty, Liberty, and Pro- 

rty,” of the Suffolk Hussar Imperial 
reomanry conveys, perhaps, more than 
any other motto the functions of the 
earlier yeoman ; and Young, to whom some 
attribute the origin of the Yeomanry and 


of Audacter et sincere." 
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who served in the Suffolk Yeomanry himself 
as a private, in his Annals of Agriculture ” 
advocated the establishment of regiments of 
gentlemen and yeomen as a protection of 
property some few years before Pitt brought 
the idea of a landed cavalry into being. 

Only one Welsh motto. is borne, and 
that is the proud word “ Anorchfygol " 
(unconquerable), borne by the Montgomery- 
shire Imperial Yeomanry from ita first 
inception in 1803. 

The Essex Imperial Yeomanry make use 
The North 
Somersetshire bear “ Arma pacis fulcra," 
and the King's Colonials motto is Regi 
&dsumus coloni." 

The Royal Wiltshire Yeomanry—who in 
1885, on the precedence of the existing 
regiments of Yeomanry being determined, 
were allotted the number Ist, which posi- 
tion the regiment has still kept despite 
all attempts made to controvert it—bear, 
as the premier regiment, of Yeomanry, the 
motto Primus in armis " (first in arms). 

The South Notts Hussars have the French 
motto of “ Foi loi roi," which was on the 
medals presented to the corps, on its dis- 
embodiment, on peace being concluded in 
1802. 

Six regiments bear territorial mottoes 
which go with the badges of their respec- 
tive districts, the Shropshire Imperial 
Yeomanry having the motto of ‘ Floreat 
Salopia.“ The East and West Kent Yeo- 
manry regiments have the county motto of 
" Invicta." The Royal lst Devonshire have 
* Semper fidelis," the motto of the City of 
Exeter. The Berkshire Imperial Yeomanry 
bore on their old standards “ Salus publica 
salus mea," and the City of London Rough- 
riders h. ve the motto of the City of London, 
“ Domine dirige nos.’ 

The \/arwickshire, Yorkshire Dragoons, 
Leicestershire, Duke of Lancasters Own 
Lanarkshire, Westmorland and  Cumber- 
land, Derbyshire, Lancashire Hussars, 
Surrey, Oxfordshire, Hertfordshire, North 
Devonshire, Worcestershire, West Somerset- 
shire, North of Ireland, South of Ireland, 
Northamptonshire, Glasgow, East Riding, 
Scottish Horse, and Lovat's Scouts regiments 
have no motto ; which is a pity, as mottoes 
could easily be suggested. 

For instance the Warwickshire could, as 
the second regiment of Yeomanry, use the 
motto of Second to none," as more than 
one second regiment of the Imperial forces 
do. The Surrey Imperial Yeomanry, the 
first corps to respond to the War Office 
appeal for more Imperial Yeomanry regi- 
ments, might take the motto, First of the 
Imperials, or its Latin equivalent; the 
North of Ireland, Quis separabit ?" to 
go with its badge of the Irish harp; the 
Royal Glasgow might add to its badge, 
the crest of Scotland, the motto, Scot- 
land for ever, and the Leicestershire, as 
the Prince Albert's Own Regiment of 
Yeomanry, might use the motto (''Treu 
und fest’’) and crest of the late Prince 
Consort—to mention only a few suggested 
mottoes for those regiments without them. 

Till 1904 not a single regiment had a 
single war distinction shown in the Army 
List ; but in that year the War Office allowed 
the word “ Fishguard " to appear under 
the Peribrokeshite Imperial Yeomanry, an 
honour granted by Queen Victoria as far 
back as 1853, in memory of the surrender 
of 1,400 French troops at that place to 
eighty troopers of the Pembroke Yeomanry, 
under Lord Cawdor, assisted by a handful 
of Militia and Fencibles. 

On November 21 his Majesty the King was 
pee to approve of honorary distinctions 

ing granted to the Regular and Auxiliary 
regiments which had taken part in the South 
African War, and the following distinctiong 
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were granted to the Imperial Yeomanry 
regiments : 


SovTH AFRICA, 1900-1902. 


Ayrshire, Lanarkshire, Duke of Lan- 
caster's, Lancashire Hussars, Leicester- 
shire, 3rd County of London Sharpshooters, 
Northumberland, Sherwood Rangers, South 
Nottinghamshire, Shropshire, Worcester- 
shire, Yorkshire Hussars. and Yorkshire 
Dragoons. 


SovTrH AFRICA, 1900-1901. 


Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, Cheshire, 
Denbighshire, Derbyshire, Royal Ist Devon, 
North Devon, Dorset, Fifeshire and Forfar- 
shire, Gloucestershire, Hampshire, Herts, 
East Kent, West Kent, Glasgow, Lothians 
and Berwickshire, Middlesex, North Somer- 
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setshire, West Somersetshire, Suffolk, Staf- 
fordshire, Warwickshire, Westmorland and 
Cumberland, and Wiltshire. 


SovTH AFRICA, 1901-1902. 
Lovat's Scouta, Scottish Horse. 


SovTH AFRICA, 1901. 
Pembrokeshire. 


SovTH AFRICA, 1902. 


City of London Roughriders, Westminster 
Dragoons. 
Why the Sussex, Bedfordshire, and 


Glamorganshire regiments, who all three 
were raised from Service companies, should 
have been omitted from the King’s gracious 
command, seeing that the Scottish Horse 
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and Lovat's Scouts are allowed this honour, is 
known only to the War Office. 

From the little history that has been 
touched upon in this article it will be seen 
how interesting the records of this old 
force of semi-feudal cavalry are, and, despite 
the reign of the khaki fiend, distinctive 
uniform, badges and mottoes, and war 
distinctions do, and will ever. play a strong 
part in the real fighting efficiency of a regi- 
ment, be it Regular or Auxiliary. 

During the year 1905 the City of London 
Roughriders and Lovat's Scoute have both 
had their war honours extended to South 
Africa, 1900-1902. 

[The writer of these notes wishes to thank 
the Rev. Arthur Graham Kealy, M.a., Chap- 
lain R.N., for the kind help received in 
preparing this article.] 


SOME QUEER RECOLLECTIONS OF A BRITISH OFFICER. 


By Carr. R. T. HALLIDAY, 


Author of “ With the Red Cross at Kassala,” “ Heroes of the Indian Borderland,” ete. 


‘THREE years later the Rifles embarked 

for the island of Mauritius to relieve a 
battalion quartered in Fort Adelaide and 
Fort George, which was under orders for 
home. The trooper which conveyed our 
regiment to Port Louis was the old Malabar, 
and she was to embark the Fusiliers that 
same afternoon and proceed via the Cape 
to England, picking up time-expired men 
en route at Durban and Cape Town. 
We arrived &t the Port somewhat behind 
our scheduled time, which was nothing out 
of the way after an ocean voyage, and as we 
marched off the bunder the Fusiliers were 
drawn up ready to embark once our baggage 
was clear of the ship. 

There was, of course, the usual throng of 
sightseers to speed the parting troops, and 
accord, at the same time, a welcome to those 
landing on the island. Crowds of gaily 
d natives, scores of Chinamen, into 
whose hands the bulk of the local trade 
has fallen, coolies and itinerant traders 
galore, congregated to bid farewell and 
'safe journey," and to dispose of keep- 
sakes of the island and presents for loved 
ones at home. 

The weather was propitious, the crowds 
jubilant, and all went merry as a marriage 
bell." But before we had proceeded three 
hundred yards my astonished gaze lit on 
a Hindoo dealer with a peculiar, well- 
remembered grin, sitting by the side of the 
roadway, armed with several bamboo 
frames. On these sat some rows of beauti- 
ful but sleepy little lcve-birds! These the 


=< 


unsuspecting vendor was busy supplying 
to the unsuspecting Fusiliers after the same 
old kiss, the same old phrase, and the same 
old instructions which would ensure their 
remaining at liberty. 

I gave an almost unconscious glance 
along the swinging line in the direction 
where I knew Weston was located. Some- 
how he was always specially associated 
with the Egyptian deal. We were march- 
ing at ease, and I was not long left in doubt 
as to whether Joe and others had spotted 
the man. For despite the three years’ 
contact with such traders, this particular 
dealer with the gold-framed grinders was 
evidently immediately recognised all round. 

Had the poor, unwitting Hindoo obtained 
the slightest inkling of the remarks which 
the recognition called forth in the ranks 
he would have summarily shaken the dust 
of Port Louis from his feet and placed the 
ocean between himself and Mauritius for a 
long time to come. But there he sat, 
oblivious of approaching danger, puffin 
away at his long cigarette and ever an 
anon conveying to the love-birds the benefit 
of the drug with which it was saturated. 
Unfortunately for himself he did not realise 
that the average British soldier does not 
readily forget a dirty trick, nor readily 
forgive a dirty trickster. 

Amid the general hilarity Joe Weston’s 
voice was easily distinguished, and the 
words that were uppermost sounded like 
On a bally island this trip. No fly away.” 
Weston's exuberant spirits that day be- 


IL—A DEAL IN FEATHERS—continued. — 


tokened no good to somebody, and I began 
to feel decided qualms for the safety of the 
Hindoo. 

Two days later, after all the initial work 
inseparable from the settling into new 
quarters had been accomplished, Joe Weston 
and his comrade Yorke appeared in barracks 
with a cage full of love-birds, offering to 
sell specimens on easy terms to all and 
sundry. Each bird had a thin string 
attached to its leg, and as Bill took them 
out one by one from their prison and care- 
fully held the string, Joe sang out with 
boisterous mirth, “Here y'are, mateys. 
Prittee tame bird; verree tame bird. Plenty 
String; nevare fly away. No hen-canary 
bird never whistle for nuts. All soldier-man 
pet bird, no fy away. Come along and 
sample Weston’s special breed. Me nc 
smokee cigarette. Plenty string cheap, ana 
nevare fly away." 

I could not retain my gravity as I wit- 
nessed the ludicrous performance, and I 
wondered what on earth had happened, or 
would happen, and what Private Joseph 
Weston really meant by the whole s 
procedure. For it that he had 
bought the whole consignment in open 
market with no unseemly haggling over 
the price, and only when the deal was com- 
pleted and he had left the Hindoo far 
behind did he produce the string all reac, 
in lengths for securing each individuas 
bird. The cage was an afterthought, to 
make assurance doubly sure and facilitate 
at the same time the porterage of the 
aviary. 

The following day I saw the Hindoo 
vendor hanging around our quarters, 
posto wondering how his love - birds 
ared. I knew, therefore, that the punish- 
ment which I felt certain would befall him 
sooner or later had not yet been meted out 
to him. Was it possible that Weston and Co. 
meant to play with him as a cat does with 
a doomed mouse? I wonder to this day, 
um it was not till à week later that the blow 
ell. 

Early one morning it was reported to our 
commanding officer that an outrage had been 
perpetrated upon an itinerant bird - dealer 
just outside Port Louis on the preceding 
night. The victim, who was in hospital, 
averred that some white soldiers had been 
his assailants; but beyond this he had been 
unable to give any coherent statement. 

[He 
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He had been found near the roadside by the 
police, in a very exhausted condition and 
absolutely naked, save for a liberal coat- 
ing of tar spread over the greater part of 
his body, which tar provided a means of 
attachment for a host of feathers of all 
kinds and sizes and colours. His hands 
were trussed up behind him, and secured 
by a stout cord, and he was altogether in 
a lamentable and precarious plight. 

It was discovered after his removal to 
hospital that the perpetrators of the outrage 
had apparently not contented themselves 
with tarring and feathering their luckless 
victim, but had, by some means or other, 
extracted nearly every tooth from his head. 
The magistrate who supplied the official 
information to the mili authorities 
stated further that the man’s depositions 
would be taken as soon as possible, as 
the hospital physicians feared a collapse. 
He hoped that the colonel would leave no 
stone unturned to bring the assailants to 
book, should it unfortunately prove correct 
that his regiment contained the miscreants. 

The local newspapers gave the harrowing 
details of the whole affair, filling in from a 
vivid imagination all the blanks in the 
story, and on the following day one of them 
published a leaderette dealing with the 
sensation in the following terms : 

We reported in our issue of yesterday 
the details of an atrocious outrage com- 
mitted the previous night upon a quiet 
and unoffending member of the Indian 
native community. Our regret at this 
unusual occurrence is intensified by the 
fact that more than a mere suspicion 
attaches to several Europeans belonging to 
the regiment which little more than a week 
ago arrived on the island. What mad 
freak incited the contemplation of such a 
diabolical plan, which must have been 
carefully premeditated and deliberately 

rearranged, is as yet shrouded in mystery. 

ut it must be brought home to those who 
have borne a hand in this deed that, on 
this island at all events, the law cannot be 
thus set at nought with impunity. Practical 
joking can always be relished, but it has 
its limits; and where a poor, ignorant 
dealer is set upon in the dead of night 
by a band of lawless youths, who wantonly 
tar and feather him and unmercifully maim 
him for no conceivable end or purpose, the 
limit of joking has been far overstepped. 
If the assailants are lunatics, which would 
seem to be the most charitable theory, the 
sooner they are under proper surveillance 
the better for themselves and the com- 
munity. If they are sane criminals they 
must be brought to justice and ‚accorded 
an exemplary term in durance vile. These 
youths in their mad frolic bring unmerited 
disgrace on the uniform they wear, and 
it is to be hoped that when their guilt is 
proved, as proved it soon must be, they 
. wil be taught a salutary lesson which 
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will conduce to their better behaviour 
during their residence in Mauritius.“ 

There was, as might be anticipated, a 
hullagoola of no mean dimensions. In- 
quiries, civil and military, were immediately 
instituted, wifesses subpoenaed, arrests 
made, and all the usual paraphernalia 
attached to serious breaches of the Jaw 
set in motion. Weston, Yorke, and Pur- 
feit, and others who were known in the 
past to have used threatening language 
regarding the Hindoo bird-merchant of 
Port Said, were closely interrogated, without 
any shadow of a clue being divulged:: and 
although the whole circumstantial evi- 
dence pointed towards the exaction of a 
terrible revenge, nothing could be specifi- 
cally brought home to any man in the 
battalion. Those most strongly suspected 
could offer abundant and trustworthy 
evidence that they had not been near the 
scene of the occurrence since they landed 
on the island, and as the records of the 
three men were exceptionally good, nothing 
came of the suspicions entertained. They 
were, indeed, indignant that they should 
be supposed capable of such an outrageous 
assault. 

The regiment had always borne a good 
name, and although there was a strong 
feeling that this had been in t measure 
tarnished, it subsequently proved that it 
still retained and deserved its character. 
Its record certainly was much cleaner than 
any that could be claimed for the Hindoo. 

The bird-dealer eventually recovered after 
a critical time, but he could give no further 
clue. It was very evident that he was 
averse to any reference to the occurrence, 
his main desire being to get well and get 
clear of the colony with & whole skin. He 
insisted that his assailants were either 
Europeans or Chinamen, but could not 
definitely say which, as he was rendered 
helpless at the first onslaught and had his 
eyes bandaged when he was thrown to the 
ground. Beyond that, and despite the 
assurance of the newspaper reporter, the 
whole thing remained & mystery, and so 
far as I am aware is officially a mystery to 
this date. 

Even years afterwards, when Weston 
had become a sergeant and all danger of 
retribution was pest, he stoutly maintained 
that the man's teeth had never been touched 
by him or any of his pals, and that his being 


found so far from the town was to him 
unaccountable. He would always smile 
at any reference to the tarring and feather- 
ing. which he said the fellow richly deserved. 
But he insisted that some Chinese robber 
had tampered with the man and secured 
his teeth for the sake of the gold which they 
contained. No British soldier, he averred, 
would have stooped to such an outrage, 
and from what I knew of Weston I honestly 
‘believed him. That the dealer was tarred 
and feathered by men of the 120th is beyond 
cavil; that he was subsequently found and 
maimed by a Chinaman who dragged him 
outside the town is the only possible solution. 

Now, if you should ever journey to the 
East via the Suez Canal route, and have an 
hour or two to spare during the coaling 
process at Port Said, pay & visit to the 
native bazaar. It is well worth a visit in 
itself. There you may in your wanderings 
find sitting on the sand & toothless Hindoo 

triarch who deals principally in love- 


irds. He certainly was there but & few 
years ago when I last passed through the 
town. He will not press his wares upon 


you unduly, and he will not tempt you to 
carry away a '' prittee tame bird without 
a cage. He smokes no opium or hashish 
cigarettes to drug the little creatures until 
the sale is effected, and he has ceased frain- 
ing them like homing pigeons to return 
again and again to the same old spot. 
He has played that game at least once too 
often in his day. 

He wisely refrains from frequenting the 
numerous ships which lie for a brief period 
in the roads, and the mere sight of a British 
uniform sends a pathetic shiver through 
his lanky frame. It conjures up recollec- 
tions for which he has no relish. 

If you chance to see him sitting there 
engaged in his daily avocation, don’t try 
to drive a hard bargain with him for his 
pretty little pets, but if you have a rupee 
to spare give him one. Don’t ask him 


about Mauritius, for he never tells. He 


has long since realised, poor fellow, that 
honesty is after all the best and the safest 
policy, and for his misdeeds he peid the 
penalty. And, having squared his debt 
with much sore suffering, let him have your 


pity, and if you can add to this the afore- 
mentioned rupee it will be an act of charity 
and mercy, the knowledge of which is its 
own reward. 


* B.0.P." 


STAMP-COLLECTOR. 


By FRED J. MELvILLE, President of the Junior Philatelic Society, 


Hoe got the collection started, a few 

hints on how to buy stamps will come 
in handy. Lately, fashion has crept into 
stamp-collecting, and though it is not quite 
so fickle as in other pastimes, yet it has 
the effect of raising prices to those who follow 
its dictates. 

The fashion, at present, is British Colonial 
stamps. At first sentiment, or patriotism 


Author of ** The A.B.C. of Stamp-Collecting,” etc. 


PART III. 


if you like, had something to do with this. 
Now sentiment has been abandoned by the 
collectors of the Colonials and their value 
as an investment is the chief reason for the 
continuance of the vogue of Colonials. 

A young collector at the outset should 
not, however, permit himself to be carried 
away by the commercial aspects of stamp- 
collecting. He has avowedly taken up 


stamps as a pasne not as a busines, 
and while it behoves him to buy his stamps 
in the best market, it will most certainly 
be a source of great disappointment if he 
expecta to buy to sell again at a commercial 
profit. If you are seeking pleasurable 
entertainment in the stamp-album, leave 
the business side of it alone. Decide 
according to your means how much pocket- 


money you can spare on your stamps each 
month, and make up your mind never to 
exceed it. 

First try and get a few specimens from 
every stamp-issuing colony or State. Take 
an interest in all postage-stamps, no matter 
what part of the world they bail from, and 
&bove all don't let your iaterest be warped 
by restricting it to a limited part of the 
stamp-issuing world. Before vou can 
become a specialist, you must know some- 
thing about the stamps of everv country. 
General collecting has been styled the 
apprenticeship of the philatelist, and for 
my part I should insist on a term of not 
less than five years in such apprenticeship 
before anyone should attempt to master 
the minutis of one particular country. 

Now there are various methods of buying, 
some for the rich, others for those whose 
purses will not allow a large expenditure 
on & pastime. The meth of the rich 
are as simple as they are insipid. They 
can start by purchasing a large private 
collection and then keep a standing account 
with a prominent dealer to supply anything 
he hasn’t already got, and all new issues 
as they appear. Others simply collect 
collections, and employ a capable philatelist 
to amalgamate them into one monumental 
accumulation, which sheds a halo of glory 
around the head of its belted or moneyed 
proprietor. 

But it is not to these collectors that the 
real pleasure of stamp-collecting is known ; 
though let me say here, to avoid misunder- 
standing, there arc some of the Upper Ten 
in our own country who are not content 
to let others forin their collections for them, 
but enjoy the real! pleasure of hunting their 
stamps for themselves. 

The young collector in most cases has to 
hunt for himself. He cannot keep a bi 
deposit or standing account with a West-End 
dealer. His bank is his pocket-money, 
and he has to draw upon it with careful 
consideration. Then let him learn the 
pleasure of hunting about among the small 
Shops in search of his requirements. There 
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are stamp-dealers and numerous small 
shops where stamps are frequently sold in 
every large town, and as the young collector 


gains knowledge he will be able to pick up 


at moderate prices the stampe he is wanting 
to fill certain blanks in his collection. 

It is generally cheaper to buy stamps in 
sets than in single specimens, and when the 
opportunity occurs this should be done. 

Used stamps—that is to say, stamps which 
have been passed through the post—are as 
a rule more cheaply obtained than those 
which have not been used for postage. 
They will therefore appeal more to the 
collector who does not wish to expend a 
large amount on his hobby. Unused stamps 
look well, and many collectors prefer them 
because they are of greater value in the 
mint collection. But for the beginner he 
should take whatever he can get, and to the 
student of stamps a used specimen will 
often tell him mcre (by reason of the post- 
mark it bears) than an unused one. 

To the collector of stamps duplicates 
must come. And it should be a rule with 
the young collector to make each of his 
duplicates the means of securing another 
stamp for his collection. ‘This can be done 
by exchange. Exchange your duplicates 
with other collectors, but do not sell. If 
you cannot find enough collectors to exchange 
with, join a reliable club which circulates an 
exchange packet to its members. Then 
limit your purchases to your sales, 30 as to 
keep strictly to your rule to make your 
duplicates yield you stamps, not cash. An 
Exchange Club is often one of the best 
means of getting stamps at a moderate 
cost. 


AN INTERESTING NEw ISSUE. 


Crerr.—The Revolutionary Government 
of Crete has taken to issuing postage-stamps, 
and incidentally has instituted a sort of 

stal service. Under the date 30/8/05 
“The Revolutionary Assembly of Cretans 
decrees : 


Art. i.—A postal service shall be insti- 
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tuted in Crete in the name of the Revolu- 
tionary Assembly. 

„Art. ii. Postage-stamps shall be issued 
in the quantity of 5,400 of each value, 
5, 10, 20, 501. 1 dr. gold. 

* Art. iii.—The postage-stamp shall be of 
the following design: In the upper part it 
shall have the words * Prosorine Kubernesis 
Kretes—Tax. Uper.’” (The latter two words 
are short for Taxudromike Huperesia,“ 
and the whole signifies Provisional Govern- 
ment of Crete—Postal Service.“) In the 
lower part the value of the stamp. In the 
middle it will have as emblem the victory 
of Paionius with Annexion below." (The 
word £nosts—modern Greek Aenotes = union 
—appears to have been substituted on the 
stamps actually issued for Annexion.) 

„The design of the higher values will be 
square in form, its dimensions in width and 
height being 29 millimétres. 

The colours of each class of stamps will 
be the following : 


Ist class 5 lepta green, with emblem red 
re 


2nd „ 10 „ d i green 
3rd , 20 „ red is blue 

4th „ 50 „, violet “3 green 
5th „ ldr. blue v red 


„The presidency is entrusted with the 
present decree. 

President: (Signed) G. Pappajaunaki. 

* Secretary : (Signed) C. Manos." 

No doubt most stamp-collectors will like 
to have specimens of these revolutionary 
stamps, but they are not worth spending 
more than a few pence on. It will not be 
worth your while to get more than the first 
two specimens of the series for ld. or 2d. 
respectively. They are interesting as 
curiosities, but as it is very doubtful whether 
the Cretan Revolutionary Government does 
any really useful postal work, it would seem 
as though they were trying to provido 
stamps for selling to collectors. In which 
case the purchase of a single specimen, or 
perhaps two, and those the lowest values, 
Should be all the encouragement you should 
give them. 


— — —̃— OO Oe ÁM——————— 


THE STORY OF IRISH FOOTBALL: 


A B. O. P.“ 


Ir is, of course, common knowledge that 
England owes & very great debt of 
pude tc Scotland in the matter of foot. 
; and so many Irish players are being 
imported into England that it seems as if 
my country will soon lay the predominant 
partner under an obligation for the number 
of men that have been induced to come 
across the Channel.“ - 

Such were the words of one of the brightest 
* broths of boys" that have ever donned 
flannels in the great winter game, and, more 
than that, he is one of those comrades full 
of humour and wit, as though his only 
mission in life was to scatter seeds of kind- 
ness and make sunshine all the day long. 

“ I was born," he said, in Buncrana, in 
the county of Donegal, a little village in the 
Moville Peninsula, on the edge of Lough 
Swilly. There I lived a quiet life—one of a 
large family—until, having finished school 
some four rs ago, it was decided that I 
should enter the Civil Service, and accord- 
ingly I went to St. Columb's College, London- 
derry, & big institution where hundreds of 
young men are trained, and for admission 
to which it is necessary that you should have 
shown great ability at school, and mean real 
work, or they will not have you. 

* I found, too, there that the boys who 
were undoubtedly bookworms were not 


bad cricketers and footballers ; not a bit of 
it! As a matter of fact, this college has 


Charles O'Hagan. 


CHAT WITH CHARLES O'HAGAN, THE IRISH INTERNATIONAL. 


turned out some of the sturdiest young men 
in Ireland who have made a name in the 
world of sport. 

* While there, one of the leading Irish 
league clubs asked if I might be allowed to 
play with them; permission was given, and 

thus commenced my association with the 
Derry Celtic. After à year or so my judg- 
ment, and I regret it now, led me to give up 
my studies, and go to Liverpool, where I 
worked in the office of a large Spanish fruit 
merchant, and then was appropriated by 
Everton with a view of playing for them. 
And after a season there Mr. Cameron 
appeared upon the scene, and I suppose 
Scotch broth,' dry stuff as it is, was over- 
come by Irish blarney, and the result was 
my home became Tottenham.“ 

* What is the story of football in Ire- 
land?“ 

It was in the North that the Association 
ame first took root, probably some twenty- 
ve years ago. From Glasgow to Belfast is 

not a long cry, and in the capital of Ulster 
the Scotchman found a fruitful soil on which 
to sow the seeds of the dribbling game. 
Before 1882 the Rugby rules had enjoyed 
&n absolute monopoly of Irish favour. 

The new code, old players tell me, found 
it hard to obtain even a momentary resting- 
place, and the work of securing a permanent 
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recognition was so long and wearisome that 
less keen sportsmen than those who were 
responsible for the introduction of football 
into loyal Ulster might well have given up 
the task in despair. Still, in the face of 
such opposition, and regardless of the pre- 
judice which clings to an established institu- 
tion, especially of long standing, the Irish 
association Saintin the even tenor of 
their way. 

" Defeat after defeat awaited the Irish 
International elevens in the matches, but 
still they came up smiling. The buoyancy 
and energy of those pioneers of Association 
football in Ireland were eminently character- 
istic of the Celt. In any case the end was 

ained, for of late years their labours have 

n thoroughly rewarded by à development 
which is bringing Irish players very nearly, 
if not quite, to the level of those of Scotland 
and England. 

There have been twenty-three matches 
played against England, and also a drawn 
contest, and of these twenty-two have been 
won. The first took place at Belfast in 1882, 
when England won by thirteen goals to 
nothing, but since that day there has been 
a steady improvement, as is shown by the 
fact that we have already proved victorious 
against Scotland, and have beaten our 

elsh friends no less than nine times. 

The match that causes most interest is 
probably that with Wales, for we are akin 
in language, enthusiasm, and temper ; but 
apart from that I most earnes.:y hope that 
the good fellowship of sport, bringing 
together as it does the most diverse dis- 
positions, may be no small contribution in 
the giant task of healing the open sores of 
my country. It isonly about ten years that 
we have had International Lea matches, 
and we have beaten Scotland three times— 
a fact of which we are not a little proud.” 

“ Tell me something about the activity of 
the game in Ireland." 

If you draw a line from Dublin to Belfast 


you have the small area in which the Associa. 
tion game is played ; in the south and west 
of the country the Rugby game flourishes, 
and also the Gaelic code. 

We have thus divisions and dissensions 
where we ho to have had union. In 
Dublin there have been two famous clubs, 
the Bohemians and the Shelbourne, both 
amateurs until this year, when the latter 
turned professional—a sure proof of the 
increasing vitality of the game. In Belfast 
there are some famous clubs, of which the 
chief are the Distillery, the Linfield, and the 
Belfast Celtic, my old club; the Celtic is 
flourishing. The Corinthian Club of Ireland 
is undoubtedly the Cliftonville, who are very 
famous.” 

“ Tell me some of the great players who 
have come from Ireland." 

“ Kirwan, the famous forward, is the best- 
known re tative. He was born in 
Wicklow, but when quite young was trans- 
planted to Southport in Lancashire, and 
played for a long time with Everton.  Per- 
haps he is now the greatest of our inter- 
nationals, and Chelsea has captured him this 
season—a life-long abstainer, a non-smoker, 
and an enthusiast, who has done magnificent 
work for the country. Other impor- 
tant players are Archie Goodall of 
Derby County, McCracken of New- 
castle United, and Scott of Ever- 
ton; while there are many others 
too numerous to mention ; and no 
sooner does a promising player 
appear than there is a great rush 
to secure him for the English club, 
and this is a most regrettable 
proceeding." 

Were you capped in all of 
the International matches last 
year? 

" Yes, I was; and played in 
my own position, that of inside 
left, although I am equally at 
home on the right wing. The 
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first occasion that I was asked to play was 
against England last season at Middles- 
brough, and although I was unable to play 
through injury, I was present to witness 
the creditable draw my country managed to 
effect. Then, at Glasgow, with an ill- 
balanced team, we were defeated by the 
Scottish Eleven, but a few weeks later we 
drew with Wales at Belfast, and when that 
game concluded the representatives of the 
little Principality must have considered 
themselves lucky, for on the general play 
we thoroughly deserved to win. This year 
I hope that we shall do all we can to get even 
with our Saxon friends by conquering Eng- 
land. The Irish clubs are poor in com- 
parison with the English ones, and so most 
of the players are at work all day. We have 
both a league and association of our own, 
but in England you have the command 
of players for International matches; in 
Wales and Ireland we have not. But we 


have plenty of hope. The glory of the 
sportsman is to get this cup, and that is 
the reward for one’s labours. The grand 
matches are all played after Christmas, and 
this year we hope to eclipse all previous 
records. 
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THE BOY’S OWN WORKSHOP. 


By FRED MILLER. 


HOW TO MAKE A SELF-HINGED FOLDING PAPER-RACK WITH FRETWORK ORNAMENTATION. 


Joux of my readers may have seen those 

articles imported from Damascus and 
the Levant something in design like fig. 1. 
They are very cleverly hinged, one side being 
dovetailed as it were into the other so that 
the article, when closed up, is like two flat 
panels, one by the side of the other. The 
construction of this hinged joint is only 
complicated until we analyse how the hinge- 
ing is effected, which we will proceed to do 
by the help of the two diagrams. The secret 
of this hinge turns upon the jointing of two 
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Fic. 1.—DESIGN Fon PAPER-RACK—SELF-HINGED ON THE EASTERN PRINCIPLE. 


panels in the manner shown in fig 2. 4 and 
B are the upper and lower parts of one 
side of the rack, and they are jointed by being 
glued together, the two overlapping some 
24 inches or so. The ends are not squared, but 
are at an angle of about 45 degrees, as shown 
at c, for the reason that will presently be 
apparent. The other two pieces, c and D 
(fig. 3), are similarly jointed, but the reverse 
way. This can be seen in fig 3, where the 
eross-hatched portion shows how the hinge- 
ing is secured, for if we draw a line, E, through 
the centre we shall see that the line 4, B, 


intersects the line c, D, at E. But the hinge 
itself is contrived by cutting out square open- 
ings, p (fig. 2), just where the upper and lower 
panels overlap, leaving corresponding pieces 
to fit into these openings in the other panel. 
This is seen in fig. 1, where the hinged joint 
is shown in perspective. Now comes the 
question, how are you going to bring about 
this interlocking? Nothing simpler, if we 
only glue together 4 and B, and merely get 
out c and p, taking care to get c, p, the 
reverse of 4 and B, so that they work freely 
when put together. 
When a and B are 
dry we can put c and 
p into their places, 
and then glue them 
together, thus obtain- 
ing the hinged joint 
seen in fig. 1. 

Any reader who is 
not quite clear as 
to how to proceed 
should get some very 
thin pieces of deal, 
such as are used 
as  backboards to 
picture-frames, and 
make a small working 
model of the rack, 
when I think that any 
difficulties arising 
from a written de- 
scription (though I 
think my description 
is understandable) 
will be cleared away. 

The wood should 
be about 3-in. Good 
yellow pine or, better 
still, American bass- 
wood will do well, and 
will not be nearly so 
expensive as a harder 
wood like oak, maho- 
gany, or walnut. The 
bass- wood ean be had 
up to 24 in. wide, 
but the article I have 
before me would not 
measure more than 
16 or 18 in. in width. 
Of course it might be 
wider, but 18 in. will 
be wide enough for 
all purposes. As the 
sides are fret-cut the 
fitting together of the 
work should be left 
until the fret-cutting 
is finished. Now with 
regard to the fret- 
work, the portions 
left white in fig. 1 
form a sort of tracery, 
and the fine work 
filling out the panels 
is intended to be cut 
out of thinner wood. 
Quarter-inch would be stout enough, and this 
could be done independently of the tracery, 
and when finished glued on to it at the back. 
The effect of the bold tracery fret forming a 
framework to the intricate frets would look 
rich and striking. So far as strength goes, 
it would be sufficient to get the tracery out of 
3.in. stuff, but I am inclined to think j-in. 
would look better. 

Be very careful in setting out the frets to 
get the tracery symmetrical. A good plan to 
adopt is to take a piece of lining-paper the 
full size of the rack and fold this in half. 


You now proceed to draw in one side, and, 
when you have done this to your satisfaction, 
rub this down on to the plain paper with the 
handle of a knife or other smooth surface, when 
you will obtain a duplicate of your sketch, and 
there is no danger of the two sides not being 
alike. Of course, in sketching out one side don't 
trouble too much about exactly enlargir ; my 


design. A much more important matter is 
to get the design to look graceful and well 
balanced. Most boys learn freehand drawing, 
and a geometrical pattern like fig. 1 ought 
not to present any difficulties in the matter of 
enlargement. Do not cut through the tracery 
where it comes against the edge of the rack. 
Such dividing lines can be incised and then 
darkened with Indian ink. 

The arabesques filling out the tracery will 
afford the fret-cutter an excellent opportunity 
of showing his skill in the use of a fret-saw. 
I may on another occasion give these portions 
of the design on a larger scale, but the sketch 
ought to be enough for all workers who have 
any ingenuity or imagination. 

When your fret-cutting is finished you can 
glue the “filling” on to the back of the 
tracery, and then glue the two portions form- 
ing the rack together, as before described. 


Fid. 3. 


A light wood takes a stain well, and those 
who prefer the appearance of dark wood 
should purchase & bottle of liquid stain, or 
get & little vandyke brown ground in water, 
and then, after thinning it with boiling water, 
brush it over the wood. Permanganate of 
potash dissolved in water yields a good 
brown stain, though the liquid itself looks 
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urple ; a good imitation of mahogany can be 
btained by using & reddish-brown stain and 
hen polishing. 

To polish the work use beeswax dissolved 
n warm turpentine, and when cold and the 
sonsistency of cream brush it on with & stiff 
brush and polish with & dry flannel, using 
plenty of friction. Varnish looks somewhat 
common, while French-polishing is trouble- 
some to do well. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


(Twenty-SEVENTH ANNUAL SERIES.) 


« Drawing Study Prize 
Competition. 


T announcing this gubject we wrote : “u We give on 
page 609 f study in black-and-white by 4 B. O. P. 
artist. To encourage such of our renders 83 may be 
interested in art to show their talents in brush-work, 
we offer Prize-money up to Three Guineas for the best 
enlargement, either in oils or water-colours, of that 
head." Here is our award : 


Prize— One Guinea. 


Mauve E. F. HowLETT (age 24), 63 High Street, 
Brentwood, Essex. 


Prizes—123. 6d. 


Maun F. FORRESTER- BROWN (age 19), o/o Mrs. Bocquet, 
3.) Conduit Road, Bedford. 
AventL Many PICOT (age 22), St. Ueliers, Grove Park, 
Wanstead, 
Prizes— 85. 6d. 


&Sypxky Cass (age 19), 474 Wardicy Lane, Swinton, 
Manchester, Laucs. 

Eric MOORE (age 16 ), 20 Baskerville Road, Wandsworth 
Common, 8.W. 


— — 


CERTIFICATES. 
[Names stand in order of merit.) 


C. Hermann, 71 Park Avenue, Hull, Yorkshire; 
Arthur William Warburton, 81 Market Street, Farn- 
worth, near Bolton; Percy Wareham, 73 Vincent Koad, 
Sharrow, Sheffield ; Henry Percy Haggill, 7 Marjorie 
Grove, Clapham Common, 8. W.: Florence Bell, 99 Park 
Road, Newcastle-on-T yne ; Marion E. Hancock, 71 
Argyle Street, Birkenhend ; Arthur Heacock, 22 
Burghley Road, Turnpike Road, Hornsey, N. George 
Thurston See, 6 Ranelagh Road, Blakenhall, Wolver- 
hampton, Staffs; Albert Mackay, 20 Launder Cottages, 
Launder Street, Nottingham ; George Westou Tanner, 
25 Mantua Street, Battersea; T. M. Donaldson, Amerun, 
Jedburgh, N. B.: Wilfred M. Mobbs, 8 Durham Road, 
Bradford ; George W. Barber, 125 Queen's Road, Tun- 
bridge Wells, Kent ; Siduey Cooper, 93 Nasmyth Street, 
Hammersmith, London ; Albert E. Godber, 7 lreton 
street, Portland Road, Nottingbam ; Kathleen M. 
Furness, 25 Linden Mansions, Highgate, N. Ernest 
James Knight, 11 Meadow Row, New Kent Road, 
London, S.i% $ Harold J. Bishop, 93 Victoria Road, 
Westbury Park, Bristol; M. S. T. Elliot, 16 Elm Grove, 
Southsea; Alex Coutts, 48 Hayburn Street, Partick, 
near Glasgow: Vio'et Bettison, Gleutworth Vicarage, 
Lincoln ; Joseph Milner, 25 Albany Road, Chorlton- 
cum-Hardy, Manchester: Dorothy FitzGerald, Mulmgh—- 
more, Cliffoney, CO. Sligo; Albert Edwin Home, 95 
Maidstone Road, Rochester, Kent: Letitia A. Laidlaw, 
Afp Bryn, Swanage, Dorset ; Noel C. Moore, 20 Basker- 
ville Road, Wandsworth Common, S. W.; Nina Bettison, 
Glentworth Vicarage, Lincoln; Margaret Smith, 49 
Pembury Read, Tonbridge, Rent: Albert Christiansen, 
15 Queen's Roml, Plaistow, Essex i Edward Thomas, 8 
North Street, Quadrant, Brighton ; Alice M. Metcalfe, 
9 Claremont, Ripon ; Margaret Alice Neale, Bentley, 
Atherstone, Warwickshire; Elsie Hewitt, Lethering-ett, 
Holt, Norfolk: Freda Flower, 24 Gwyd)t Road, Suort- 
Jauds, Bromiley. 


— nmnd 


Descriptive Competitions: 


s Crossing the Ford." 
prite 108. 6d. 


IAN GRANT (age 18), U. F. Manse, Botriphnie, Keith, 
N. B. 


— 
CERTIFICATER, 
[Names stand in order of merit.) 


Kathleen M. Furness, 25 Linden Mansions, Highgate, 
N.: Chas de Borsmaison, Hazeldene, Cambridge Road, 
Bromley, Kent: Digby Gordon Harris, Oak Cottage, 
Naini Tal, Kumaon, India; W. E. Steven., 59 Brook- 
ville Road, Fulham, S. W.: Jessie Andrew, 13 May field 
hivad, Eccles, Lancashire i Archibald J. Allan Wilson, 
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126 Sydenham Road North, Croydon, Surrey ; James 
McDonald, 27 Charles Street, New Shildon RS. O., co. 
Durham: Robert Stephens, c/o Mrs. Gaved, 4 Weld 
Avenue, Perth, Western Australia ; J. Króner, 22 North 
Street, Wellington, New Zealand ; Hilda F. Moore, 
&chool House, West Dean, Chichester: Fred Bartlett, 
Market Square, Stow-on-the Wold, Glos. ; Charles W. 
Isherwood, 12 Ellesmere Street, Moss Side, Manchester: 
Allan J. 8. Macdonald, 12 Abernethy Road, Lee, &. E.: 
John Wilson Kennedy. 31 Viewmount Drive, Gilshoe- 
hill, Glasgow ; Maud F. Forrester Brown, c/o Mrs. 
pocquet, 39 Conduit Road, Bedford; Thomas Bones, 
jun., 46 High Street. Cheshunt, Herts; Fred Hill, 84 
Mansfeld Street, Kingsland, Loudon, FN. E. Violet 
Det tison. Glentworth Vicarage, Lincoln; Cyril B. S. 
Ruddock, 23 Palace Road, Streatham Hill, London, S. W.; 
Harold Victor Lamb, Clapham Vicarage, Lancaster ; 
Herbert Den ey, 18 Bromley Road, Nab Wood, Shipley, 
Yorks; Benjamin A. &mellie, c/o J. Smellie, Esu., 
Sitabaldi, Nagpur (C. P.), India; L'Isle le B. Johns, 
Pandy Merthyrmawr, Bridgend, Glamorgan : Lydia 
Laura Horwood, The Double Honse, Aldboro' Hatch, 
Ilford, Essex ; Ernest Edward Sutton, Castle Howard 
Gardens, Welburn, Yorks; William Henry Kuen, 
Croit-e-Caley, Colly, Isle of Man; Alec Riley, Ros- 
thwaite, Stafford Road, Eccles, near Manchester ; 
Reginald protiitt, Dale Road, Matlock Bridge. 


——À — 


« British and Foreign Orders." 


Prize—10s. 64. 


WALTER THOMAS NoHRURN (age 17),12 Skinnes Street, 
Pretoria, Transvaal, south Africa. 


— 


CERTIFICATES. 
[Names stand in order of merit.) 


Kathleen M. Furness, 25 Linden Mansions, Hornsey 
Lane, Highgate. N.! Chas. de Boi-maison, Hazeldene, 
Cambridge Road, Bromley, Kent: Digby Gordon Harris, 
Oak Cottage, Naini Tal, Kumaon, India; Maud F. 
Forrester Brown. 39 Conduit Road, Bedford: Thomas 
Bones, jun., 46 High Street. Cheshunt, Herts : Herbert 
Denby, 18 Bromley Road, Nab Wood, Shipley. Yorks: 
Jessie Andrew, 13 Mayfield Road, Eccles, Lancashire ; 
Albert Gale, Hatherden, Andover, Hants; John Wilson 
Kennedy, 31 Viewmount Drive, Gilshoehill, Glasgow ; 
Danean Alex Mc V ean, 28 Stewartville Street, Partick, 
Glasgow ; Cyril B. S. Ruddock, 23 Palace Road. 
Streatham Hill, London, S. W. Charles William Isher- 
wood, 12 Klicsmere Street, Moss Side, Manchester, 
Allan J. S. Macdonald, 12 Abernethy Road, Lee, S. E. 


— ae 


“ 8t, George." 


Prize—10s. 6d. 


W. C. STEVENS (age 22), 52 Brookville Road, Fulham, 
B. W. 


——5i Q²2 


CERTIFICATES. 
t Names stand in order of merit.) 


Allan J. S. Macdonald. 12 Abernethy Road, Lee. S.R. ; 
Thomas Bones, jun., 46 High Street. Cheshunt, Herts; 
Digby Gordon Harris. Oak Cottage, Naini Tal, Kumnon, 
India: Violet Nesbitt Kemp, $4 Knollys Road, Streat- 
ham Hill S. W.. John Wilson Kennely, 31 Viewmount 
prive, Gilshoehill, Glasgow: John Albert Catt, 2 Cray 
Villus, Hythe Road, Ashford, Kent; L'Isle B. Joling, 
Pandy Merthyrmawr, Bridgeud, Glamorganebire ; 
Albert Gale. Hatherden, Andover, Hants: Duncan Alex 
McVean, 28 Stewartville Street, Partick, Glasgow ; 
Ernest Edward sutton, Castle Howani, Welburn, York ; 
Violet Bettison, Glentworth Vicarage, Lincaln ; Herbert 
Denby, 18 Bromicy Road, Nab Wood, Shipley. Yorks; 
Cyril B. S. Ruddock, 23 Palace Road, Streatham Hill, 
London, S. W. W. Douglass-Jaines, Ingledene, Ply- 
mouth ; Reginald Proffitt, Dule Road, Matlock Bridge. 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


* 


JANUARY. 


By DR. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, 
Aviary, and Gardens. 


Te THE Box Hinsrir.—All the boys in this country 
may casily be divided into two great classes + the 
happy, jolly. fear-nothing, because healthy lads, wbo 
read their B.O.P." regularly: and the miserable, hulf- 
frozen-out, down-in-the-mouth shargars who don't. 
But at the opening of this New Year 1906 my heart 
feels big and full. and I have s hearty greeting for 
both sections of juveniles. e (30d bless us one and all "— 
that’s what I say. And surely an old auilor’s blessing 
is better than a stone behind the ear. 

But I say, lads, we are going to pull ourselves 
together apace this YenT, uren't we? This is the 
season for good resolutions, Of course there is said to 
be à low-down place, the name of which 1 would not 


write for a deal, which is supposed to be pa 
good resolutions. In the absence of bricks these are 
said to come in handy. Only we are going to make 
resolutions, and we are going to stick 
Is that agreed ? “ Carried unanimously !“ I think I 
hear you shout. 

Well, let us think for five minutes. If we were going 
a long journey through un unknown country We woul 
try to get hold of a reliable map before we started, 
should we not? And we would keep our weather-eye 
lifting all the way, and whenever we came to two roads 
we would have a glance at the finger-post. We are 
not going, if we know it, to take the path that may 
leal to ruin, however wide and well-beuten it may 
seem at its commencement, The other road may be 
narrower and rougher, but hope tells us that there is 
light and eternal. happiness at the other end thereof. 
In fact, we can see the ylimmer of it far away from 
here we doubting stand, shining high and holy over 
the darkness on the horizon, We have to keep our 
mind firmly fixed on that, and our trust in Heaven. 
The path being 50 very, ery rough, however, We may 
sometimes fall. What brooks it ? We will be assistal 
up by some unseen Hand, and enabled, though more 
sad and chastened, to trudge manfully on once more 
towards the Light. 

But while in this world we are encumbered with 
bodies, and they are at times burdensome. We must, 
however, do all we can to make that burden light by 
living in such à way that good heulth will be certain. 

Some of us may feel weakly, but if we make these 
resolutions and stick to them we shall assuredly {eel 
stronger and stronger the farther we advance 

He-olved, therefore : 

1. That we keep in view the end and object of our 
True religion points to the fact that we 
are, or ought to be, moving onwards and upwards 
towards something that reems to draw uf, as the 
magnet the needie, to a glory and happiness such as we 
cannot even conceive as yet. And we must not forget 
that all that is vood in thought, word, and deed makes 
the road smoother for us, aud final victory far mere 
certain, We are told that even savages who never 
heard of salvation are à law unto themselves; und 
this suggests to us that even they will be happy at last 
if they obey that law, But we, too, are often u law 
unto ourselves, for we all have something whispering 
to us it conscience, if you choose—and teling us 
what is the right thing to do and what the wrong. 
we do not obey that something it seems to me we are 
committing greater sin than the unenlightened savage 
who refuses to obey the commands of his conscience. 
And in this journey through the vale of life, whether 
we are good or whether we are bad and silly, we uus 
keep moving on. There is no going back and no 
bringing buck the past. Resolved, then, that we keep 
our eyes on the Light. 

2. That we give our bodies the best chance we can 
for continuing the journey without sinking on the way. 
We mist strengthen our nervous and muscular sy stews 
by avoiding all habits that tend to debil.tate us, and 
adopting thore that tone until they become A second 
nature. (1) We must not be lie-a-bedls ; too much 
sleep is most enervuting. (2) While boys we must be 
boys, and not try to ape the manners and customs of 
men. We are not men until we are twenty at least, 
and what real men may do with impunity often strikes 
at the very roots of the life-tree of one under twenty. 
Smoking, for instance, brings on indigestion and braib 
debility and injures the liver; it weakens the henrt a9 
well, and Heaven help you if that organ be not n 
strong one! But Heaven will not help you, though it 
may forgive, if you break natural laws. The laws of 
Nature are immutable. (3) We are not going to take 
alcohol till we are men, and if we do not we won't cure 
for it after twenty. (4) We will live in tbe fresh air 
all we can by night as well as by day. (5) While wear- 
ing Warm clothing, We must guard against weight o 
garments. (6) We ure going to pray for food sufficient 
jor us, but believe that gluttony is ae sinful as drunken- 
ness, (7) We must go in for perfect ablution, and not 
shirk our tub before brenkiast. (8) Exercise an 
reercation, We are going to remember, must be kept up 
day atter day, ana— billo! " Ay. Ax; sir." It is the 
voice of Our Editor hailing me from the quat ter- leck. 
„Lock frisky.” he says “and tell us something about 
hens, It mustn't be al boys.“ Bol pull myself sharp 
up with a round turn—for duty is duty. 


THE POULTRY Ruyx.—If we would have a healthy 
run all the season through, with plenty of eggs aad 
now aud then à fowl for dinner, WE must attend to the 
comfort of our poultry now. Surely none of our boys 
have left them al] this time in couiparative misery I 
The fowlhiouse itrelf should be seen to at once, Ona 
fine day aud early in the morning lune-warh, see to 
the cleanliness of the whole interior, even to the ladder 
and perches ; and, above all, let the nesting-boxes and 
the floor be s eet. Is the ventilation all right? It 
not, sce to that. Don't have your birds to sicep in a 
draught ; but (resh air they must have in winter 45 wel 
us in summer. Some fowl-runs would be better to be 
re-duz and the earth well limed; then beaten down, 
and lots of rough aud smooth gravel spread over it. 
Feed well now. If weather very hard, warm soft í 

in the morning and plenty of maize or outs at night to 
help the bird's stomachs. 


Tus PIGEON LorT.—1f everything is clean, no acct 
mulation of droppings, and everything in good repair, 
then further than feeding well, there is little to be done 
this month, But let the birds have all the sunshine 
possible. 


THE AVIARY.—Don't nezlect to give nice seed, a bit 
of greenstutf, à slice of apple sometimes, good gravel 
and fresh water daily. Never hang the cage too near 
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a fire nor too high on the wall. The breeding-cages 
may be seen to even already. 


THE GARDENB.—Tidy up. See that borders and 
hedges are all trim aud neat. Rake the stuff from 
under shrubberies and trees, if you have any. Dig the 
ground, but leave i5 rough, that the frost may kill the 
weeds. Fill the window-boxes with nice fresh mould, 
abd be ready in every way for the advent of Nature's 
spring, and that begins next mouth, no matter what 
the almanacks may tell you. 


——99,9409—— 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


A FIREMAN’S PET. 


THE dog, Jack, shown in our puorograph, is the pet 
of the firemen of Scotland Yard station and a great 
favourite with the children. Some years ago he was 
rescued from a wareliouse on fire in the East End of 
London, where he was kept as a watch-dog, and showed 
such a liking for his rescuers that hia owner presented 
him to them. He is a well-known figure with the fire- 


angine which he regularly follows whenever it turns 
out. 

The fireman, Bullock, shown with the dog in the 
photograph, has been mentioned several times for con- 
spicnous conduct at different fires, but, with becoming 
modesty, would not discourse on his actions when inter- 
viewed by our correspondent. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


From Messrs. W. & R. Chambers, 47 Paternoster 
Row, we have received : 

“The Boys of Badminster." A School Tale. B 
Andrew Home. With eight illustrations by C. 2 
Sheldon. Price 55. 


Mr. George Allen, 156 Charing Cross Road, sends us 

* Nelson and His Companions in Arms.” By John 
Knox Laughton, k. v. Illustrated, Price 2s. 6d. 

“Hans Andersen's Tales.“ Transintel by H. O. 
Sommer. With Pictures by Arthur J. Gaskin. Price 3s. 


ere 


A B. O. P.“ AUSTRALIAN WRITER. 


THE articles by the Rev. Stacy Waddy contributed to 
our pages will be familiar to all readers able to appre- 
ciate a good thing ; so we append a brief notice taken 
from the “Australian Christian World“: “At All 
Saints“ Church, Singleton (N.S.W.). the Rev. Percy 
Stacy Waddy, M. A., formerly rector of St. Paul's, 
Stockton, waa inducted last sunday in succession to the 
Rev. J. Chaffers Welsh, The ceremony of induction 
was performed by his Lordship Bishop Stretch, Dean of 
the diocese of Newcastle, who preached tbe sermon. 
The new rector is the eldest son of Colonel Waddy, of 
Morpeth, He received his scholastic training princi- 
pally at King's School, Parramatta, where he held the 
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Broughton Scholarship from 1890 to 1893. He also held 
the Broughton and Forrest Exhibition, tenable for four 
years, at Oxford University, where he catered at Balliol 
College and took his degrees. For three years subse- 
quently to leaving Oxford he worked in the East End 
of Loudon, first as a layman, end then as clergyman, 
in connection with Oxford House He was made 
deacon in St. Paul’s Cathedral in 1898, and was 
ordained priest in 1899." We wish him abundant 
biessing in his new spbere. 


=> 


A VERY BRIGHT IDEA! 

Tux Americans are said to have saved no less than 
fifty-tbousand dollars by leaving out the u in words 
like labour." In the magazine of the Leys School, 
Cambridge — “The Leys Fortnightly” —a writer, 
struck by the idea, amusingly seeks to turn it to 
account, and this is how he does it : 

The various styles of making piles are quite incalcu- 
lable : 

The keenest brain would use in vain the logarithmic 
table ; 

Some heap up cash by boiling ash to panacean 
juices, 

Or form a trust for turning dust to mercenary uses. 

And now we hear of thousands clear turned by our 

Yankee neighbor, 

By missing out with purpose stout the useless u ín 

* labour," 

While Englislimen each stroke of pen become his 
deeper debtors 

By sticking close to otiose and most expensive 
letters. 


"Tis middle term : I dare affirm, although the truth 
is gloomy, 

I too am broke; the fining folk have managed to 
undo me: 

Gone is in grub the promised sub for home and 
foreign missions ; 

Deaf are my friends; my mother sends no cash at 
my petitions, 

My last bob went in buying scent and two half-, 
tanner ices : i 

Tm up a tree; at hand I see the end of my devices. 
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But stay, but stay! I see my way; again some 
hope is swelling— 

IH try it; thanks to those old Yanks, I still have 
left my spelling. 

I make no doubt, by missing out the useless x in 
honour 

For mother's sake, that I can make some slight. 
impression on her: 

Or that, likewise, if I excise from * Few things more 
distressing " 

The quite unnecessary s, I shall be most impressing > 

Or, further, yet, if out of debt the bootless 6 I banish, 

To save expense, that swiftly hence my debts them- 


selves will vanish ! 


ONE of our *regular readers," D. P. Boatman, sends 
us his notion of “YE OLDE, OLDE RHYMER," quite np 
to date. Space will not admit of our giving more than 
one or two specimens : 


Sing & song of sixpence, pocket full of rye, 
Four-and-twenty blackbirda, baked in a pie: 

When the pie was opened the birds began to sing, 

“ The B. O. P. is out to-day, your Majesty the King.“ 


The King was in his counting-house 
Counting out his money ; 

"Twas sixpence short, because he'd bought 
The * B. O. P.“ for Tommy. 


Little Miss Muffet sat on a tuffet 
Reading her “ B. O. P.,“ 

Not heeding the spider that sat down beside her, 
So deep in her story was she. 


Ba-ba black sheep, have you any wool? 

Yes, sir; yes, sir; three bags full. 

One for my master, one for me: 

One for the little boy who takes the * B.O.P.* 


Ride-a-cock horse to Banbury Cross 
To purchase this month's B. O. P.“ 

The best of ita kind, I think yon will find, 
So “Good luck,” speed its pages to me! 


Solution of Puzzle on page 190. 


OLLI T —— — 
Winter Sports! 
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4 Of your sweet charity, kind lady and mistress. 


THE STORY OF 


ROLAND PREEDEROY, KNIGHT: 
TALE OF THE LAST PLANTAGENETS. 


By Frank Curzon BRITTEN, M.A. 


( Must rated by J, JELIJCOR.) 
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CHAPTER XV.—WICKWAINE AND I MEET WITH 
GEOFF PICKIN'S COMPANY OF VICES. 


T telling of how I passed nigh upon two 

years after the failure of my Lord 
Buckingham's uprising, I would first appeal 
to my sons that they think not too hardly of 
my doings. 

Al the day aíter our flight from the 
manor-house, Wickwaine and I bided in the 
thicket, well knowing it were hazardous to 
venture forth, even in search of food. I 
beating my brains the while to tind what 
action I should best pursue. Twyford 
Manor was in the hands of our enemies, and 
to return thither must mean my capture. 
True, we had thought, some time before, 
that oversea would be our best escape; but 
now that my father was taken I no longer 
wished to leave England ; and e'en had I 
been 80 minded, my slender store of moncy 
would not suffice therefor. 

For some time, indeed, I was minded to 
follow my father, if soothly he had been led 
to London, and make essay to share his 
prison ; but here again I found no good pur- 
pose to be served. Should it even chance 
we were both in the Tower, I would, most 
like, be as remote from him as here on the 
downs of Hampshire. 

Further than this, I doubted not that my 
Lord of Richmond would essay another 
landing, and then how much better to march 
beneath his banner than bide helpless within 
stone walls, the while others set him on the 
throne ? 

And at length my thoughts turned toward 
Adela, and I even mused awhile over the 
lines upon *' forma pulcherrima Dido.“ and 
the words old Maro used to depict his hapless 
queen. 

‘** Ingens " —She holds o'erwhelming space 
within my heart. nfelix,"— 

* Her noble Sire to free his Country tries. 

Lo! bound within the foeman's camp he lies, 

Sighing to think that no protecting arm 

ls near, to shield the gentle maid from harm." 


My verse is, I fear, but a poor penny- 
worth of English, yet at the time it holp me 
to my resolve. l would bide free, and in 
England; and, more yet, I would find 
Adela. I would be Roland Preederoy no 
longer, for & space ; whate'er the price upon 
my head, who would espy Sir Antony's son 
in the guise of a poor toiler of his hands ? 

With some labour I prevailed upon old 
Wickwaine to agree to my design, and so, 
an hour after nightfall, we left our friendly 
thicket, and went to a cottage of some hinds 
who knew us both well, and had toiled oft 
upon my father’s tillage. With their 
kindly help I changed my clothes for a rough 
workman’s fustian, and thence did Tom and 
I set out upon our travels. All night long 
we tramped toward the north, and, with 
break of day began our search for employ- 
ment, being then close upon Basing village. 

In this regard I have nought wherefore to 
rail against fortune, for that same day a 
worthy yeoman, who had scant men for his 
plowing, took us into his service for two 
weeks. Twelve days, therefore, I led a 
team of horses hither and thither across the 
yeoman’s fields, while Tom guided the plow. 
At night we huddled among the straw in & 
barn, together with the hinds, and albeit 
most of their talk was strange. and even 
horrid to mine ears, I gathered from one, 
who had come but of late from the west, that 
my Lord of Buckingham had been cut off 
in his march by the flocding of Severn. and 
was already a prisoner in the danger of King 
Richard. 

Never, it seemed. had revolt failed so 
utterly ere it began, and sadly I fell to 
thinking, as I tramped beside the horses, 
that the stars had fought against us as 
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against Sisera of old. Sidera ipsa, e suis 
aggeribus, pugnaverunt contra Siseram.” 
Lord Buckingham inhibited by a rising 
river, the King. that should be, by & tempest 
on the sea, Sir Roderic and my father seized 
ere they could strike a blow, and I a wan- 
derer, daring not to own my name. 

Our plowing done, the yeoman had no 
further need of us, and so we took our 
mean wage, and set out once again upon the 
road, sleeping for nigh a week in the scant 
shelter of barns and hayricks, and mean- 
whiles seeking vainly to renew our store of 
money by some form of toil. 

On the sixth day, however, we were over- 
taken by a motley group of vices, and when 
I learned that they were making for Odiham 
Fair, I offered at once to join their company. 
Perhaps it was not to be expected that they 
would agree thereto with joy; but certes 
there were many side glances and mistrustful 
head-shakings, all jooking the while to their 
leader, a stout, grey-bearded man. who 
limped heavily along the road, close followed 
by & great shaggy bear. 

“ Ay, ay, young man," he said at length, 
tis & light thing to say thou and thy 
father here will join us; but mind thee, he 
that will toil for the cordwainer must needs 
know how to ply the awl. Each of us here 
hath some trick or sport to please the folk. 
He with the ape yonder hath taught the 
beast such antic gestures as draw tears of 
laughter from men's eyen. Those in the 
chequered hosen can poise on other's 
shoulder, or e'en upon his head, and turn in 
air as they spring therefrom. Some again 
can troll a merry catch, make music, or 
dance the /avolta. Whiles we take part in 
some pageant, making mop and mow at the 
folk, roing water and flour upon the men, 
and frighting the damsels and children with 
swords of lath.” 

A brave show, my friend; and thyself, 
as I judge, dost enact the bear- warden." 

"Since five years, come Candlemas. 
Erstwhile could I break an oak staff across 
my neck, pull a rope against twain, and 
e'en raise four from earth. Sooth, I deemed 
myself Samson (belike thou'st heard of him) ; 
but the good saints rebuked my pride." 

How so? " I asked, as he paused in his 
tale to cross himself. 

“ This bear's claws rent me ope my thigh 
from hip to knee," he replied. “At the first 
I was for slaying him, but a learned priest 
warned me to keep the beast ever by me 
as & warning of the Lord's vengeance upon 
a proud man." 

“ Mea est ultio et retributio." 

Art a clerk, then ? " said the man, turn- 
ing sharply upon me. 

‘I can a little in the Latin," I replied, 
and then, fearing that our talk was growing 
perilous, I beckoned Wickwaine, and to- 
gether we gave the old clown a list of our 

wers, deeming it wisest (and may dear 

t. John forgive our deception) to add that 
I was Gervase Hall, and that my companion 
was Tom Hall, my uncle. 

Ho, comrades,” cried the bear-leader at 
length to the vices, “ give welcome to these 
twain ; thy Latin, young clerk, may stead us 
well, an occasion serve. And more, I trow 
I will have parts for both of ye when next 
we play the ‘Gammer’s Needle.’ Give me 
thy shoulder, Gervase, for my leg is paining 
me." 

A brief practice that same even, when we 
reached our halting-place at the village of 
Grey well, showed our new friends (I trust) 
that we were no idle boasters, and so I 
entered upon a new trade. Ye may well 
believe that for a while I fook shame that 
the son of Sir Antony Preederoy should 
play antic gambols to draw pence from the 
pouches of a throng, yet withal I was 
toiling, and that honestly, for my wage, and 
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ere the second day I was fully minded to 
please as well in Geoff Pickin's company of 


clowns as I had in my Lord Thorndyke's : 


embassy to the Court of France. 

Right early were we upon our place the 
day of Odiham Fair, being at the western 
end of the High Street and nigh the corner 
of that side road whereby one goeth to the 
church. Hard by us, too, stood a house of 
grey stone, whereof more anon, though at 
that time I did but mark with some wonder 
a few men-at-arms in the open court watch- 
ing (with rough raillery) the strollers and 
showmen as they went by to take their 
stands. 

Here came slowly a few high carts, where- 
from came the growls of beasts; there an 
ugly sign, daubed with colour, told how a 
wild savage of Ind, who fed on flesh of men, 
could be seen within a certain booth. Later 
in the day, indeed, I spied this creature, and 
albeit he cut strange capers, and was fear- 
some to look on (“ monstrum Rorrendum, 
as Maro hath it), I have small doubt he was 
no less painted than his roguish master's 
Bign. 

Scores of cripples and begging lazars 
trooped by us, and anon came a fellow in a 
long, furred robe ; to him I hearkened once 
and again that day and was greatly diverted. 
For he styled himself the most learned since 
Hippocras and Galen, and freely rated poor 
Paracelsus as an impostor. 

Right well did he discourse upon the 
phlegma and atra bila, and showed signs of 
stars and metals upon & screen; and at 
length, to my amazement, I saw him turn 
an iron blade, by alchemy, to one of red 
copper. 

Of cock-fights and bull-baitings there 
were many, whiles hither and thither among 
the crowd threaded those who would sell or 
buy aught, from beasts and cattle to shoon 
and hosen. 

Throughout the day the din and clamour 
were as of Babel. The shouts of the show- 
folk mingled with music of well-nigh every 
kind, the lowing and bleating of farm beasts 
rose above the talk and laughter of the 
people, while from time to time I heard the 
roaring of the wild animals, or the shrill 
screaming of children who belike had lost 
their mothers. 

Thieving and brawling went on, as ye may 
well believe, and scarce an hour but some 
rogue sat in the stocks against the church- 
wall, while nigh a dozen times some howling 
cut-purse was flogged in the pillory by order 
of the town-reeve. 

From early morn until sundown our com- 
pany was at its divers sports, and great 
store of copper and even silver coins rained 
into my cap. The tumblers whirled and 
sprang and spun like very wheels, alighting 
ever upon their feet; the ape grimaced . and 
chattered, now and again stealing nuts from 
the man's pouch and strewing them amid 
the urchins ; old Pickin dragged his growling 
and reluctant bear through a mazy dance. 
Then Tom and I gave a show of sword and 
buckler, albeit with blunt weapons, and 
afterwards I joined the other two in their 
volta. 'This done, I left Tom playing his 
quarterstaff against & man of the throng, 
and went once more among the folk with my 
cap. Jesting and bantering with the givers 
as their coins fell, I had well-nigh reached 
the edge of the crowd, when a big, soldierly 
fellow touched me on the arm. , 

" Look," he said, pointing to the grey 
house; "look where my lady hath some- 
what for thy cap; chance tis a rose-noble.’” 

Across the court I went, but whiles yet. 
a score of paces from the house my steps 
faltered and my blood throbbed in my head. 
Half hid as was the lady by the casement 
ledge, whereon her white hand rested, I 
knew I was not mistaken. Oh, but to tell 
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my Queen that I, Roland, was at hand; but 
yet knowing not how she was placed, nor in 
what house, it were very madness. 

With scarcea pause, therefore, I approached 
the casement, saying: “Of your sweet 
charity, kind lady and mistress——”’ 

Away. rogue," shouted a rough voice 
from the doorway, whereon I withdrew, but 
not ere & coin and a slip of folded paper 
were safe in my cap. 

The rest of that day went by in fevered 
impatience for me, nor was it until dark, 
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when the merrymakers had dispersed and 
we had eaten our evening meal, that I dared 
ope the paper. For security Adela had 
writ in Latin, whereof she could somewhat, 
and thus I read by the dim glow of our 
tire: 


“ Pauperum, Carissime, et indigne vestm, 
necnon inter alienos, tù te cognovi. Hostis 
jdam patris mei, sed Regis ame (vel. servus) 
me captivam tenet. Pro grd Dei et omn. 
Sanct. libera me de domo si possis. Fenestra 

( To be continued.) 
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Non dormiam he 
[11 A." 


eufr ad Orienfm est mihi. 
nocte usque ad hii terꝰm. 


[ Poor, meanly clad, and among strangers, 
yet do I know thee, O my dearest. An 
enemy of my father, but a friend (or rather 
a servant) of the King holdeth me here in 
durance. For the sake of God and all His 
saints, free me, an thou canst, from this 
house. The upper casement toward the 
east is mine. I will wake this night until 
the third hour. —A." | 


A STORY OF PRESENT-DAY ADVENTURE IN ENGLAND. 


By WALTER M. GALLICHAN, 


Author of “Tales from the Western Moors,” “ Fishing and Travel in Spain," etc, 


AT nine o'clock the sun burst out 
from behind a cloud, and shone with 
a dazzling brilliance on the dewy slopes. I 
had broken my fast, and washed up the cup 
and plates, and my normal state of good 
spirits had now taken the place of the 
nervous tension which I had endured during 
the night. Still, I was deeply mystified 
concerning the sudden departure of Mingo, 
the passing of the wish-hounds in the dark- 
neas, and the sobbing that succeeded their 
wild clamour. I am neither superstitious 
nor timid ; but those things puzzled me. and 
I could not explain them. The cry of the 
demon pack haunted me through the day, 
and I experienced a slight dread at the pro- 
spect of another lonely night in the ravine. 

At midday I was by the Teign again, 
enjoying the new pleasure of trout-fishing. 
The stream was a dark-brown colour, and 
much swollen, and I could not distinguish 
the places where I had hooked trout on the 
previous day. A roaring flood raced be- 
tween the rocky banks, and the sedge was 
here and there submerged. Under these 
conditions trout were not to be caught with 
the fly, so I searched for marsh worms to 
bait my hook, and found that the tish were 
feeding hungrily on bottom food. 

In a couple of hours I captured a dozen 
fair-sized trout, and, as rain threatened 
from the west, I left the brawling stream 
and returned to the camping- place. 

Upon nearing the tents I saw a man 
sitting upon a boulder, smoking a pipe; 
and, as I drew closer, he turned his head 
and revealed a Romany countenance. At 
first I gave a start, for I thought it was 
Mingo; but at & second glance I saw that 
the stranger was a man of about forty. 

“ Good-day to you, sir," said he, rising, 
and touching his battered bowler hat in a 
deferential fashion. 

** Good-day," I responded in some surprise. 

"I heard as Mingo, my dear pal Mingo, 
was encamped here with a gentleman. and 
I came to see him," said the man, in a high- 
pitched, somewhat cracked tone. 

*" Mingo is not here," I said. How did 
you know that he was camping here? 

** I heard it from a farmer, young gentle- 
man, who sighted you both from yon road 
when you were getting heath for the fire.” 

** So you're a friend of Mingo's ? " I said. 

* A rare pal of mine is Mingo Lovell. I 
am one of the Smiths," he added. 

Are there Smiths amongst the Romanies 
as well as amongst the gorgios ? " I asked. 

Oh, yes, sir, plenty of Romany Smiths. 
I see, sir, that vou can rakker a bit." 

"A very little.“ I replied. “ Will you 
take a glass of cider ? ” 

" Will I not ? " said Smith, rubbing his 
hands. [I've come a long way over the 
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moor, almost from Princetown, and I'm dry 
asa bone. Here's fortune, sir," he mumbled, 
holding the glass to his lips. 

When he had drained the tumbler my 
visitor inquired where Mingo had gone. I 
told him of Mingo's premonition, and he 
listened intently, but without making any 
comment. 

"Im sorry Eve missed him," he said, 
chewing the end of his thumb, and gazing 
across the valley. When will he be back! 
he asked presently. 

can't say." 

" Humph, it's very awkward," muttered 
Smith. I'm in a bit of a tangle, sir, and 
I wanted a word or two with Mingo. I know 
as he'd help his old pal Bull Smith." 

" Perhaps I can help you," I said. 

“Well, gentleman, that depends on your 
kind 'eart. No doubt you've the power to help 
me if you've the mind to do it. It's like 
this: I've the chanst to buy a very breedy- 
lookin’ hackney colt off a farmer out over 
by Princetown. Now, I can make my 
money and a good profit to-morrow, if I 
can get the colt; but I'm just two pounds 
short o' the sum. That's where it is, sir. 
I know if Mingo was here he'd lend me the 
pieces in a minute, and no one more willing.” 

"lI have not much money with me, I 
said. How soon could you pay me back ? ” 

The day after to-morrow, sir, for certain 
sure. I'd bless your kind eart, young 
gentleman, if you'd trust me with a couple 
of pounds. It's a rare chanst I've got, and 
Im like to lose it for want of a little more 
cash. Ill give you my word, sir, that 
you ll be paid back the day after to-morrow.” 

I looked steadily at Smith for several 
seconds. Undoubtedly he had a gipsy face, 
but it seemed hohest enough. 

„Well.“ said I. I'll lend you the money 
and give you four days before you need 
pay it back. As you are an old pal of 
Mingo, I'll trust you.” 

Thank you with all my 'eart, sir!" 
cried Smith, drawing the back of his hand 
across his eyes. I'm deeply beholden to 
you, and, take my solemn word, you shall 
have the cash again the day after to- 
morrow.” 

“Very well," I said, giving him two 
sovereigns, 

Thank you, kind gentleman; thank you 
very much," the gipsy repeated. as he 
slipped the gold into a dirty little bag. 
which he drew from his pocket. [I'll be 
back here the day after to-morrow as sure 
as my name’s Bull Smith. Good luck to 
you. handsome gentleman! You're very 
good to the poor gipsy. What a pretty 
catch of trout you've got there!” he said, 
as I began to clean the fish. They're a 
sweet-tastin' trout in these streams. I wish 


as I had the knack o' catchin’ 'em, for I'm 
a great lover o' fish, and so is my wife and 
childer.“ 

Take half a dozen," I said. 

" God bless you, sir, you're very good to 
me! 'Thank you very kindly, and good 
luck to you, my handsome gentleman ! " 

Smith put the trout in his pocket, and 
turned to go. When he had walked a few 
yards he stopped, took out his pipe, and 
came back to me. 

“Might I just ask a pipeful o' your 
tobacco, sir ? I've smoked all mine," said 
the gipsy. 

don't smoke,” I answered. 

Oh. beg your pardon, sir! Well, good - 
day, sir, and thank you kindly. I'll be 
back with the money the day after to- 
morrow, sure as my pipe is in my 'and." 

And. touching his hat several times, 
Smith departed for the high road. 

The day continued dull, but no rain fell. 
I slept that night undisturbed by strange 
sounds, and without seeing any ghosta. 

At noon I saw a man coming across the 
head of the ravine. As he came nearer I 
saw that he wore the uniform of a postinan. 

Are you John Royston, Hesquire ? ” he 
asked, with a grin. 

“My name is Royston. 
letter for me ? ” 

" Yes ; it's addressed to ‘John Royston, 
Hesquire, in the gipsies’ camp under Longa- 
ford Hill, Dart moor.“ 

" Quite right," I said, tiking Mingo's 
letter and hastily opening the envelope. 

The postman stared curiously into the 
tent, grinned again, and. wishing me a good 
afternoon, walked away, chuckling to himself. 

Dear Friend," wrote Mingo,—*'' when I 
come here I found that I was right, and 
Leah was ill with rewmatic fever. She has 
been taked to the infirmery, and I have 
been to see her there. The doctor says 
that she will be ill for some time, but he 
expects she will get well again. Mother is 
very down about it. She says there is no 
call for me to stay. as I can't be of no use; 
Leah is in good hands. You see I was 
right and you was wrong about the fecling 
as I had. I expect I will be back to Dart- 
moor in three or four days. Dear friend, I 
hope you are well, and not very lonesome 
by yourself. Is the ponies all right? 

“ Your friend, 
“ Mixco LovELL. 

“ Henley-on-Thames.” 


I felt very sorry for the Lovells in their 
trouble, but I was relieved to hear that 
there was hope of Leah's recovery under 
gool nursing. There evidently existed a 
strong sympathy between Mingo and his 
Sister, 


Have you a 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


of holding the boat, every one of the boys he proceeded to open 53 
his position and pulled into with two stones. Then, 
tents to Frank, he said : 


Ne dawned bright and clear on n by cracking the shells 
offering the con- 


the beach. The three shipwrecked was jerked from 


watchers had waited in vain for their boat deep water. 

to reach the shore. As if carried down the “Swim with one hand!“ shouted Louis. Here, you need some food more than 

coast by some contrary current, it had “ swim for the rocks! we do. Vil wait for the next course." 
strength. and energy the Warren and Harold had each picked up 


floated on the top of the waves all night, With all their 
approaching and receding from the shore, boys swam with one arm, while they clung clam-shells, and the three were speedily 
but never quite coming within the reach of to the boat with the other. The tide was engaged in digging for clams. They were 
the three expectant watchers. Whether running against them, but Louis felt one plentiful on the coast, and mixed with them 
Frank was on it was somewhat conjectural. foot touch à rock near the surface. and with were snails and scallops, which the boys ate 
As it bobbed up and down & black object the momentum gained by this he shoved greedily in their raw state. This breakfast 


could be seen on the opposite side, but the the head of the boat straight between two much refreshed them. 
moonlight never gave them & good view of the outer rocks. 'The water pouring “Now we must find water," Frank said, 
of it. between these rocks partly counteracted „ for we lost all our rain-water when the 


When morning made the. surface of the the outward flow of the current, and in boat was turned over.“ 
“We'll find 2 spring or stream some- 


gea plain and distinet to their view, the another moment the boat was securely 
scene had been shifted nearly five miles wedged between them. where." Louis said. I don't think we Il 
away from the point where the shipwreck "imbing upon the rocks, the boys made die from thirst here on the land.” 
had first occurred. The current was steadily , doubly sure of their boat by forcing halt „Let Harold stay here with Frank, while 
working down the coast, and Louis feared her length into the narrow space. e we go to the top of the cliffs to explore,” 
that another tide might carry the craft Vater boiled and surged around the craft, Warren said. = When we reach the top 
beyond their reach. put it could not dislodge her. During all we'll wave to you, and if we find anything 
But fortunately 8 stiff breeze sprang ub these proceedings Frank clung to the stern good we'll shout." 
hich he had managed to “ Don't be gone long. then," Frank re- 


from the ocean, and this slowly drifted the of the boat, to W 
the beach. Half a lach himself with a loose rope. He was 


| plied, looking up anxiously at the summit 
atill out in deep water, but Louis quickly of the cliffs. 


overturned boat towards 
“We'll be crazy to know 


mile ahead the boys discovered a range of 

low-lying rocks which seemed to protrude crawled over the keel of the boat and what kind of country you discover back © 

a long distance out in the water. lf the grasped him by the arms. you." 

boat did not drift farther away from the * Let go, Frank,” he said. „ have you « We'll report at once," Louis promised. 
The cliffs were steep and rocky, and the 


shore it could not pas? these rock3 without 


touching them. two climbers had to walk along their sides 


now." : 
Wilingly the hands relaxed their grip. 
blue with the cold. and the for some distance before they could find 


e We must try to stop it down there.“ They were 

Louis advised. pointing to the rocks. We fingers were hard and knotted with cramp. any place for a foothold. A deep cleft had 

must get out on them and wait for her.“ The long night in the water had nearly ex- been eut out by the sea, which, at some time. 
the beach, they hausted Frank, but he was still game. had battered against the rocks until they 


Running briskly down 


reached the rocks long before the boat, While he allowed Louis to pull him slowly had yielded and split asunder. 


had formed a small river here, 8n by 


and, Louis leading the way, they stepped through the water to the rocks, he tried to 
cautiously from rock to rock. The water smile and make some light remark. But means of clim ing from one boulder to 
surged between the rocks, and raced a3 he was really more exhausted than he sup- another, clinging to stunted growths of 
through 8 mill-canal. The leap from rock posed. When he attempted to climb upon cedar and bushes, the boys were enabled to 
to rock was gometimes wide and threaten- the rocks, his legs weakened, and he stum- work their way slowly toward the summit. 
ing, but, unmindful of their own danger, bled. As they proceeded, their footpath grew . 
the three boy? hurried along. Before the “You can't walk. Frank," Warren said. steeper and more rugged, and more than 
boat was abreast of the rocks they were « [ don't see how we can get you ashore once they were half-inclined to abandon 
grouped on the extreme end of the line. yet. We can't carry you over these rocks." the climb. Finally, Louis caught a glimpse 
Warren auddenly exclaimed, shading his “No, but we can tow him in the boat.“ of the green trees and bushes above his 
eyes with his hands : Louis answered. “He can go to land in head. and shouted : “We're nearly there, 
“There is Frank! See, he raised & hand some sort of comfort.” Warren.” 
from the boat? After depositing Frank comfortably on ` The line of vegetation was reached, and 
The others sau the signal, too. and their the dry rocks, to rest and bask in the sun. for the first time the climbers rested and 
eagerness to intercept the boat was in- the three young sailors proceeded, under looked around them. Down on the beach 
creased tenfold. It seemed incredulous that the directions of Louis, to turn the boat they could see their two companions resting 
Frank had been half in the water and hali right side up. First, the painter in the on the sand, and beyond them the line of =. 
out of it all night, and could still raise 3 bow was securely tied to one of the rocks. coast and the great blue sea. As far 85 
hand above hs head. and then, with the help of the tide, she was they could see, there was no appearance of 
e We must do sumething to save him,“ swung broadside upon the rocks. In this a vessel on the ocean. Louis stood up and 
Harold said. josition it was an easy matter to turn her gazed around anxiously from one point o 
But what that something was he could over without taking in much water. the compass to the other. The thought ot 
not say. Neither could Warren nor Louis. “Now, Frank, let us help you in, and his fathers fate worried him. Had the 
They were at the end of their resources. l we'll play canal-boat with you. We'll make Northern Star been able to ride out the 
the boat should drift past the rocks they good tow-horses or mules.” storm safely. OF had she been wrecked ? 
had no possible means of stopping it. They With difficulty the exhausted boy was If she was safe and sound, he knew that she 
could not swim out to it, nor throw & line helped into the boat, and then, leaping would return to the scene of their mishap 
to it. They were as helpless in their emer- from rock to rock, the procession started as soon 85 possible. 
yency as any three boys possibly could be. for shore. When the boat finally grated “She must have been blown fat out to 
They glanced up occasionally at the rugged on the sand they gave vent to three cheers. aea," he mused aloud. 
barrenness of the coast, a» if hoping and They had landed safely. after 8 series of « Who— what ? The iceberg ! " asked 
expecting that some one would come to their accidents and experiences sufficient to make Warren, not able to follow his thoughts. 
hardened sailors turn pale with fear and " Why, no it hasn't. I saw the top of it 


relief from that quarter. But they might 
, or 


over there. See, isn't that the ice- 
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pe a thousand miles from any human dread. i 

nabitation or person. “Tt seems like an age since we left the what's left of it? 

The tide rippled around the edge of the Northern Star.“ said Louis. «| wonder “Yes, it is.“ Louis answered. “But I 

rocks with great force, and, if the boat where she is, anyway ' 2 was thinking of the Northern Star." 

once was caught in the current, it would be “Tm wondering more where our break- * Do you think she's safe ? and will she 

quickly carried out farther from the shore. fast is coming from.“ Warren replied. pick us "P soon? | 

Louis realised the danger, and braced him- « From the sand under your feet," Louis «I don't know, but I hope 9e How- 
D ever, it won't do us any good to worry 


self for action, stepping 83 far out on the answered. ^" Let me show you. 


last rock a3 possible. The boat struck the 
rocks a dozen feet inside, and rebounded ; and in & few moments hauled up 8 clam this cliff. and see what kin 
but three pairs of hands grasped it. Instead which had been buried in the sand. This back of us. 


h the top of 


He dug down in the sand with a shell, about it. Come, We must reac 
d of a country !3 
(The 


— m 


N 
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The Country of the Future. A Motorist's Forecast? 
(Drawn for the “2oy's Own Paper” by P. V. BRADSHAW.) 
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They started up and climbed rapidly 
through the mass of bushes and trees. 
The ascent was easy now, for the vegeta- 
tion was growing on the edge of the cliff, 
and the incline was not difficult. Within 
ten minutes they stood on the summit and 
waved their hands to the two companions 
on the beach. Behind them was one dense 
line of woods, which covered a rolling, 
hilly country that gradually backed up to 
the line of mountains. There was absolute 
desolation and solitude on all sides. No 
habitation might be within hundreds of 
miles. The coast was one of the loneliest 
on the North Atlantic. Louis expected 
this, and was not disappointed. 

We've got to look after ourselves for 
a time yet," he said. There's no one to 
help us. We'll put up our first signal of 
distress, however, and if any ship passes 
this way a boat will be sent ashore. I 
imagine sailors are wrecked on this coast a 
good many times in the course of a year." 
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Ripping out the lining of his vest, Louis 
proceeded to secure it to the highest branch 
of one of the tall, storm-scarred cedars 
which towered far above all other points 
on the cliff. When this flag of distress was 
securely fastened on the top of the tree 


he descended, and the two proceeded to' 


make the descent. 

When they reached the beach below 
Harold ran towards them, showing unusual 
excitement in his voice and actions. 

Somebody has been on this beach," he 
shouted. “‘ I’ve found the camp-fire.” 

Louis and Warren broke into a run. 
Harold beckoned them to a point above 
high-water mark, where stones had been 
piled in a semicircle. Here were the charred 
remains of driftwood that had been used 
for a fire. Remains of clam-shells and 


fish-bones were also visible on every side. 
Louis picked up some of the dead coals, 
and examined and smelt at them criti- 
cally. 


* Yes, this fire was burning recently,” 
he said finally. It was put out by that 
storm which wrecked us.“ 

Then help is not so far away, after all,” 
Warren said. 

Not unless they are shipwrecked sailors 
like ourselves, or cannibals like those which 
Robinson Crusoe found. It might be well 
for us to hunt for their footprints in the 
sand." | 

The recent storm has washed them out. 
We can't do that." 

Then we can make a hunt for the men, 
or keep on the look-out all the time. — They'll 
come down here again.“ 

"But if they were stammered 
Harold. No. I didn't mean cannibals, 
but half-starved wild men, or——" 

The boys laughed at this hesitating ex- 
pression of fear, but there was a nervous 
ring to their laugh which was not very 
reassuring to Harold. 

(To de continued.) 


II.— “( WHAT AN 


T HE Trinity term was over, the last College 

chorus had been sung, and batch 
after batch of boys had gone their respec- 
tive ways, north and south, east and west, 
here and there, and up and down over the 
length and breadth of England. 

The Sniper,* Bunny, and seven or eight 
other fellows tumbled headlong into a 
second-class carriage, the near neighbour- 
hood of which the station officials were 
carefully avoiding. Was it not at the end 
of last term that some tiny flying missiles 
had stung them, one after another, on the 


* See The Sniper '' in our Special Extra Christmas 
Number, 


The B.O.P.” is read all over the World. 
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By F. CowLey WHITEHOUSE, 
Author of “The Sniper," ete. 


calf of the leg, on the arm, on the hand, 
everywhere and anywhere, and none could 
tell whence the attack had come ? 

The assaulted ones knew of course that 
they had to thank the young gents from 
the College for these gadfly attentions, but 
how could they prove it? Could men on 
twenty to twenty-five shillings a week 
hope to cope with the sharpened intelli- 

ence of fourteen-year-old College boys ? 

o, they could not; and so they avoided 
coming within the zone of danger, finding 
many things to do at the farthest possible 
radius. 

The state of mind of the Sniper was 
beatific. The holidays had commenced, 
and he had won vi et armis—I think I have 
mentioned in a previous tale that the 
Sniper had a bowing acquaintance with 
certain classical authors—the most coveted 
seat. He had the one next the door; his 
back was to the engine, so that the dust and 
cinders were not likely to trouble his keen 
eyes, and from this point of vantage he 
could, as his vulgar companions put it, 
“ chi-ike " passengers waiting on the plat- 
forms at the stations intervening between 
the College and London. 

There had been a big tussle, but the 
Sniper had much in his favour. He was 
a smart little half at footer. The captain 
of the first team had condescended during 


AWFUL FOOL YOU LOOK!” 


the last Lent term to watch his play ap- 

rovingly, and had even applauded the 
Sniper for carefully kicking the ball back 
into the middle of the scrum when it had 
showed an inclination to emerge at the 
side, and not at the back, as every well- 
conditioned ball should do. The captain 
said it showed the Sniper had a headpiece, 
and he advised his new caps to look after 
the youngster and train him a bit after he— 
the Rugger captain—had gone off to see 
if he could kick the ball of life as success- 
fully as he had placed goal after goal for 
his well-beloved College. 

A half-back, even if he is under fourteen, 
has insinuating and tricky little ways, and 
when these failed him the Sniper had other 
points—other awkward angles indeed—in 
his favour. He was terribly bony—“ all 
knobs," as boys said whom he collared or 
by whom he was collared, and there was 
seriously discussed at one time the question 
as to whether it would not be expedient to 
buy him an American footballer’s costume 
to protect, not himself, but his opponents 
from serious injury ! 

Such factors, added to a stout heart, 
tended to win the day for the Sniper when 
the quen of physical precedence was to 
the fore, and on this occasion he threw 
himself back in his seat with the demeanour 
and self-satisfaction of the rural gentleman 
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who boasted that he had been able to get 
* gomething attempted, something done" 
in the course of the day's work. 

* Quick, Sniper! There's à porter within 
range!" Bunny was ever ready to incite 
other lads to perform the deeds that his 
own heart was not big enough to allow him 
to adventure upon. 

The Sniper feigned deafness. 

* Quick, Sniper, you ass! You'll be too 
late." 
If you call me an ass I'll knock your 
fat head off." Bunny was the possessor 
of a particularly small head with a rabbit- 
toothed mouth which accounted for his 
sobriquet. 

** All right, old man, don't get in a fume 
about nothing.” Bunny was ever ready 
to conciliate. It saved him many a humili- 
ating thrashing. 

„What's the matter with the Sniper? 
Why don't you locate one on his calf?” 
said the Prairie Dog. He was called 
Prairie Dog not because he was from across 
the Herring-pond, but because he affected 
Americanisms in his speech. 

„Because, Prairie Dog, I've smashed 
my catty." Sniper was not going to give 
himself away unnecessarily. 

" Here's mine," said Bunny, diving into 
his trousers' pocket. 

The Sniper took the catapult, examined 
it closely, and then closed his hand sharply, 
and the crack of breaking wood was heard. 

* What a rotten weak thing! No wonder 
you can't hit a haystack, Bunny." 

“ Bother you, Sniper! Give it here! Oh, 
I say, just look at it! I believe you went 
and did it on purpose, you sneak." 

Smack! The open, horny hand of the 
Sniper had placed a series of well-defined 
finger-marks on the cheek of Bunny, who 
whimpered pitiably, but could not summon 
up resolution to make a counter-attack. 

Suddenly the Sniper sat up straight. 

Look here, you fellows, it is quite true 
I did break my catty, but I did it on pur- 
pose, same as I did Bunny's." 

* What on earth for ? ” asked the Lambkin, 
a youth with fierce eyes and the square jaw 
of a professional pugilist. 

I'll tell you why. You know that I cut 
General McBain's face open, and smashed 
his glass eye with my catty at the beginning 
of the term. Well, the General, who isn't 
half a bad chap when you get to know him, 
behaved awíully decently to me, but he 
told me it was cowardly not to go out into 
the open and fight your man foot to foot 
and face to face, and I see it that way now. 
At any rate, I've fired my last buck-shot, and 
while I'm here no one shoots through this 
window." 

“ I shall jolly well shoot if I want to," 
asserted the Prairie Dog, who was of different 
metal from Bunny, and if Samson there — 
& weak, delicate lad with the skin and 
hands of a fair woman—"' will chuck over 
his catty, I'll prove it now." 

Samson promptly tossed over the weapon, 
&nd the next instant the two heroes were at 
.one another. They would have enjoyed 
themselves very much if it had not been 
for the fact that all the others sat back on 
the seats and put their boots up to shove 
off either of the combatants whom the for- 
tune of war should drive their way. 

The two boys managed to extract satis- 
faction out of one another, and then the 
Sniper had to turn the usurping Lambkin 
out of his place, and another tussle took 
place, and so the time wore gaily on until the 
train steamed into the London terminus, 
and the lads, now all cooing amiably to- 
gether, made their adieux to each other, 
and radiated out in all directions to their 
respective homes. 

The Sniper had to go on another twenty- 
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five miles or so out of town. He was to 
spend his holidays with his sister Elvina, 
& young matron of twenty-two, who had 
been married for the past three years to 


Tom Garth, the squire of Bratley, and a 


real good fellow to boot. 

The Sniper put in, on the whole, a very 
satisfactory time. He had a spirited little 
cob to ride, and Tom Garth was generous 
in the extreme; but there was a crumpled 
rose-leaf in the Sniper' bed. Tom was 
addicted to the playing of puerile practical 
jokes, and the Sniper was, so he considered, 
fair game. Tom accordingly subjected his 
young guest to the whole gamut—mustard 
on the rim of a tea-cup, an apple-pie bed, 
a string attached to the sheets, and so on. 

The Sniper bore it all with exemplary 
p even when, as generally happened, 

is brother-in-law exclaimed after victim- 
ising him. Oh, Sniper, what an awful fool 
you look! 

The Sniper did not retaliate. He had 
a sort of idea that he must not do so, 
inasmuch as Tom was his host and was 
doing his best in other ways to give him a 
good time. So time after time he endured 
the playing off of the same old tricks and 
listened to the inevitable ery, What an 
awful fool you look ! " with a patience which 
would have astonished some of his school- 
fellows. At last, however, he could stand 
it no longer, and he burst out with a remon- 
strance. 

* Take care," he ended up. that I don't 
make you look, one of these days, a more 
awful fool than you have ever succeeded in 
making me look." 

Tom laughed. That is not likely, 
Sniper. I'm not such a duffer as you. You'll 
never catch me napping. Look here, Ill 
give you two golden sovereigns if you ever 
succeed in scoring really cleverly off me." 

“ Right!” replied the Sniper, promptly, 
and no more was said at the time. At the 
end of the holidays the Sniper, whose name, 
by the way, was Allan Verschoyle, bade 


farewell to his sister, thanked his brother - in- 


law for having entertained him, and hied 
him back to the College in a second-class 
carriage with most of the same fellows who 
had come up to London with him. 

As the term drew on, the Sniper began 
to find his means straitened. It was the 
time of neap tides in the bay, and it was 
extremely low water in his pockets. Now, 
the Sniper liked to have plenty of money, 
and he began to turn over in his mind how 
to re-establish a more satisfactory financial 
position. Suddenly he bethought him of 
those two golden sovereigns awaiting him 
if only he could earn them. 

He thought and thought and thought 
again. No, he could work out no good 
new trick by which to make his brother-in- 
law disgorge the two much-to-be-desired 
coins. He was just abandoning all idea 
of winning them, when suddenly the idea 
flashed across his mind that he might easily 
win the amount by—— 


Elvina was dressed ready, like a good little 
wife, to go down to the station and meet 
her husband returning from a visit to 
London. She was giving a final pat to her 
pretty hair and pulling her veil comfort- 
ably over her jaunty little nose, when a 
maid brought her a letter—a letter with an 
enormously deep black border. 

Dear me," thought Elvina. who can 
possibly be dead? and with a little tremor 
she, after the manner of women, examined 
the envelope addressed to her husband. 
Not recognising the handwriting, she 
turned to the post-mark. For a moment 
or two she could not decipher the stamped 
letters, but then her heart stood still as she 
realised that it was a letter from the College. 
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* Oh, Allan! Poor, dear Allan is dead.” 

The little woman dissolved into tears. 

She dearly loved her brother, and she 
sat down and nearly wept her sound little 
heart out. At last she rose up, and, putting 
on a thicker veil to hide her swollen features, 
sallied forth to the station.  Half-way 
there she met her husband striding along 
towards her. 

^ Hullo, little woman! Late for the 
train, eh? And why have you got that 
thick veil on?" Tom Garth was un- 
disguisedly proud, as he had good reason 
to be, of his pretty wife. 

„Oh, Tom—Tom! Tom-—Allan! " 

“ What on earth's the matter??? 


“ Oh, Tom! Allan's dead!" 


p 

“ Yes, Tom, he's dead. A letter has just 
come from the College." 

" Never! Poor lad—poor laddie ! 
a bonny fellow! 

Sobbing heavily, Elvina stumbled blindly 
along holding her husband’s arm. Coming 
to the house, they went in, and Elvina 
threw herself on the sofa in the study, 
while Tom stood in front of the fire with 
his hands plunged deeply into his trousers 
pockets. 

After a bit a tear welled into his eye, 
overflowed, and trickled down into his 
moustache. 

Tom, dear, here's the letter. Look and 
see if the dear fellow suffered much?“ 

“ Why, Elvina, you haven't opened it! 

No, Tom. What was the good?“ 

Tom took the envelope and examined it. 

Ah, yes," he said, I'm afraid it is so. 
Poor laddie, I do hope he didn’t suffer 
much. It must have been a terribly 
sudden thing." 

He slit open the envelope, drew out a 
single sheet of paper, read a few words 
printed on it, and his face underwent a 
contortion which would have done credit 
to a Drury Lane comedian. 

* Did—did—did he suffer much, Tom?“ 

No, replied Tom, not much." 

*" What did the poor boy die of? 

“ That / shouted Tom, opening the sheet 
wide before his wife's eyes. That! The 
young scoundrel ! ” 

Written in big Roman letters was the 
single sentence : 


WHAT AN AWFUL FOOL YOU 
LOOK ! 


Such 


The afternoon post of the following day 
brought the Sniper this letter : 


* DEAR SNIPER,—I enclose 21., and I can- 
didly admit I did look an awful fool. An 
hour or two ago Elvina was crying her eyes 
out over the death of “ Allan ; dear, darling 
Allan!” and she avers that I too had tears 
welling up in my eyes and running down 
my cheeks. That, however, you may take 
with a grain of salt. Another time that 
you want a little extra pocket-money I beg 
of you to send me a notice to that effect, 
and I will willingly give you a help along. 
No more practical jokes, if you love me. 


' Elvina had an hysterical attack when the 


truth came out, and, Sniper, was it not just 
a wee bit cruel to play on her feelings like 
that? Still, I admit you scored heavily, 
and I also admit that I brought it on myself. 
Now I think you and I had better sound 
a truce, as your efforts are, I find, too 
elaborate for my lesser intelligence to cope 
with. 

* Elvina sends her love, and says she is so 
glad you are safe and well that she forgives 
you the pain you caused her before your 
letter was opened. 

** Yours affectionately, 
Tou GARTH.” 
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The Sniper read this letter and pondered 
awhile. Then he remarked to himself: 

" Last time I played a practical joke I 
knocked the Generals glass eye to smithe- 
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reens, and I was told I was a coward; and 
I see the point of that argument. Now 
I have played one on my sister, and I 
am told I am a cruel brute; and I begin 


to see the point of that also. I wonder 
—I wonder what I shall be called next 
time ? ” 

Next time the Sniper found out. 
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THEN the frosts and snows and floods of 
the severe Afghan winter have dis- 
appeared for a brief season from the frontier 
hills and valleys, and the passes of the great 
mountain barrier are once more available 
for khafila traffic, the povindahs of the 
Ghilzai clans are again on the move to and 
from the markets of the Indian plains. 
From the plateaus of the Afghan high- 
lands, around. Kelat-i-Ghilzai and Ghazni, 
thousands of those regular traders of 
Wazirs and Sulaiman Khels make their way 


IL—A MYSTERY AND ITS SOLUTION. 


with trains of laden camels over the kotals 
of the great highway to India. Winding 
over the plains of Wana and Nili Kach, the 
mountain-ridge of Gwaleri, and the four- 
mile defile ob the Gumal Pass, these well- 
guarded khafilas debouch into British 


territory, and make for the plains of Sind, 


by the clefts of the Sulaiman mountain- 
chain and the ferries of the mighty Indus. 

Once they reach the limit of Afghan 
territory at Domandi, and come in touch 
with the frontier-posts established along the 
main arteries of trade, they can afford to 
dispense with their costly armed guard of 
tribesmen, and rely on the protection of the 
British Raj. They leave their women and 
children encamped in the valleys within 
our confines, and their weapons in the safe 
custody of the district commissioner or his 
deputy, and proceed with their stock of 
merchandise to the bazaars of Multan and 
the Punjab, and even to Calcutta and 
Madras. There having disposed of their 
sheepskins and goatskins, their fruits and 
other produce, wools of divers kinds, 
carpets from Turkestan, and even live- 
stock, such as camels and ponies, they load 
up with cotton goods and tea to be sold in 
the bazaars of Ghazni and Kabul. 

On the return journey they pick up again 
their dependents, whom for greater safety 
they had taken from their homes and placed 


for the nonce under the protection of the 
British forts. For the political and military 
posts which are situated in all the con- 
tiguous valleys keep watch and ward over 
the tribes within our frentiers, and the 
security thus afforded is infinitely greater 
than that accorded in the territories of the 
Amir. 

Levy troops, supported by the Govern- 
ment, and under the direct control of 
British officers, police the districts, and 
ensure the safety of the caravan routes and 
the strangers within our gates. The tribes, 
moreover, through whose territory those 
highways pass, receive an annual subsidy 
in lieu of the heavy toll which they might 
otherwise exact, and, indeed, in bygone 
days were accustomed to exact, in plunder 
and human life. 
through the maliks or headmen of the 
various clans, who are accordingly held 
responsibl for their good behaviour and the 
fulfilment of their part of the bargain. By 
this means the mountain- passes are rendered 
virtually as safe as any highway in India, 
at all events in times of peace. 

In order to counterbalance this heavy 
annual expenditure, the authorities decided 


‘to debit the khafila traders with at. least a 


part of the outlay which is incurred in 
protecting their persons and their goods. 
A decree was therefore issued from the 

[ political 


This subsidy is distributed: 


— — — — — — — — m A 
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political headquarters during my turn of 
duty in that region, imposing certain rates 
and taxes upon the caravans according to 
their extent and composition. 

These taxes were to be levied at the 
frontier-posts, much in the same manner as 
the road and bridge money is collected at 
the various toll-bars in our own land. 
Police havildars, or native inspectors, with 
the necessary 8 cial staff were, therefore, 
detailed to collect this impost, and quarters 
were assigned to these officers in each of 
the border forte. 

My regiment at this period w&s on duty 
with others, regular and irregular, horse and 
foot, at the principal political and military 
station in that part of the frontier. About 
a score of border forts were dependent upon 
our headquarters for their usual suppl of 
troops and levies, and these smaller forte 
were scattered along the frontier-line on 
either side of the trade route, and along 
that highway itself for close upon seventy 
miles in each direction. Some of those 
outposts were small, and were occupied 
only by the * Catch-em-alive-o "' border 

lice. Others were of more importance 
and greater strength, and could accommo- 
date a whole battalion of regulars if need be. 
These larger ones were always under the 
command of & British officer, the smaller 
stations in the immediate vicinity of each 
being under native officers and subservient 
to the larger. | 

The fort under my charge at the time of 
my tale was one of the more important 


valley was, indeed, within & hundred yards 
of our main gate. The fort occupied 8 
commanding situation on an eminence 
which marked the site of an ancient tribal 
stronghold, and here, doubtless, in days 
gone by, & rough-and-ready form of govern- 
ment held its seat. The hill was now 
covered by several buildings, all enclosed 
within the outer walls of the station. 

The main fort was 8 solid-built square, 
with barrack-rooms for the sepoys and 
sowars of the native garrison, quarters for 
the officers, both European and native, 
regimental offices and stores, armoury, and 
magazine. In the centre of this square 
was an open 8 with accommodation in 
a solitary building for the’ quarter guard. 
Close to this main building of the fort was 
the dak-bungalow, OT rest-house, for the 

stal convoys, or for the accommodation 
of travellers when occasion required. The 
next important building was the thana, or 
police-station, consisting of quarters for the 
native police and guard-rooms where the 
budmashes, or bad characters, brought in by 
the local maliks were temporarily confined, 
pending their deportation under escort to 
the district headquarters for trial. The 
remaining erections within our lines were o 
minor importance, consisting of martello 
watch-towers from which a great part of 
the surrounding country could be surveyed, 
commissariat stores, cavalry huts, and the 
main guard. 

To this fort there was gent, on the pro- 
mulgation of the new order, a chief-inspector 
and a deputy-inspector with a staff o 
native clerks and rummagers. Their duty 
was to collect the newly imposed tax from 

ing caravans coming from or returning 
to Afghanistan, to apportion the amount 
when any dispute arose, and to check the 
atock carried by the khafilas, if this should 
at any time be deemed necessary or desirable. 

These caravans, in the height of the 
season, were sometimes composed of several 
hundreds of camels owned by scores of 
povindahs from various parts of Afghanistan, 
who combined for mutual protection when 
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ing through the wildest parts of the recognition of his authority and the enforce- 
Afghan borderland. The amount of the ment of the order of the Sirkar. 
tax was really small, however, and the I, of course, had been a quiet and amused 
vindahs were, a3 & rule, willing to pay 8 ctator of the whole affair, and I knew 
their legitimate share of the rate for the where the kernel of the trouble lay. So I 
protection which was accorded them in the accompanied the inspector with & corporal's 
tribal territory. For, when all was said and uard. On my arrival, the old grey- 
done, the impost was but an insignificant rd began to give 8 further performance 
matter when compared with the alternative of his dancing and bellowing in the belief 
hire of armed guards along the whole route that he might bluff me as he had bluffed, in 


4. 


to the Indus, which was the former custom— his own opinion, the havildar. But I was 
uards of wild, unscrupulous tribesmen in no mood for argument, and, ignoring his 
who were frequently more dangerous to the wild demonstration, addressed him right 


traders than the aziri or Sheranni free- off through the interpreter. I wished, 
booters, against whose raids their protection said, a categorical answer, whether or not 
was desired. he was willing to pay the tax which the 
There was seldom, therefore, any trouble Government had ordered to be imposed. 
in the matter of apportioning the duty He almost shrieked his refusal. “ Well, 
yable, and the work of the special staf then, I said, you must take the conse- 
was mainly clerical, and a comparatively quenoes. 
easy one. When occasionally trouble did I wasted no time in any explanatory 
arise, the assistance of the military was speech, but gave orders to the guard to 
invoked, and this display of power usually arrest him forthwith. This procedure was 
sufficed to check any turbulent intentions. immediately carried out, and when he made 
One hie a small caravan arrived at a vain show of resistance, he was swung off 
the station. It consisted of about & hundred his feet by a couple of burly Sikhs and 
well-laden camels and a dozen merchants marched off in frog-march fashion to the 
with their usual array of retainers, and was guard-room of the thana near by, very 
proceeding to Kabul by way of the Zarmelan . much to his own astonishment and that of 
plain an Ghazni. The merchants were his assembled friends. There he was left 
evidently unaware of the imposition of the to cool his heels and come to his senses as 
tax, or they were pleased to feign a com- best he might. Perhaps I may interpolate 
por ignorance of the terms of the order. the explanation, for the benefit of the un- 
o when the caravan was halted, and the initiated, that the frog's march" is a 
inspector made the usual inquiries in order method of conveying obstreperous prisoners, 
to allocate the duty which would be leviable by which they are carried face downwards 
upon each, they expressed their surprise in a most undignified manner, with a bearer 
and determination to resist this outrage,” holding each arm, and & third supporting 
individually and collectively, in no very the feet. 
measured terms. I rather think they ex- This summary treatment had the desired 
cted that a show of indignation would effect. I waited in a significant fashion for 
bluff the authorities, as the imposition had the return of the Sikhs, and then put 
come into force since they had passed exactly the same question to the next 
southward the previous season ; or possibly nearest man. He wisely caved in at once, 
they thought that, having no knowledge and with the remaining povindahs there 
of the order, they might escape its being was not the slightest suggestion of further 
enforced under the „First Offenders ’ trouble, the negotiations which had been 
ides. prevented by the wra 
In the East, however, 88 in the West, it proceeding quite smoothly. Camels were 
is not considered & sufficiently lausible unloaded, and the whole merchandise sub- 
excuse to plead ignorance of the law, and mitted for inspection with & 


when the inspector calmly but firmly after which the amount was app ised and 

intimated that payment would be insisted the impost paid. 

upon despite their united protestations, The inspector very carefully explained 

there was an appearance of general con- to them in Pushtu that the law was not his 

aternation which boded trouble. law, but the law of the authorities, and that 
Their headman, & ‘bearded old he was simply a servant empowered with 


triarch with a wick looking wizened the duty of carrying out the terms of that 
ace, danced and shrieked with rage and law. For what he in the course of that 
vituperation, and in his venomous excite- duty imposed, and they paid, he ghould 
ment hurled the most abusive epithets at grant them an official receipt, and if they 
the imperturbable official in a tongue which considered that any injustice had been done 
it was perhaps fortunate for his own imme- to them or any hardship meted out to them, 
diate safety that neither of us understood. they could apply to the proper quarter for 
For had his language been in English or redress. All this was clearly laid down in 
Urdu, the chances are that one or other the order, a copy of which he furnished, and 
would have promptly knocked him down. it would be apparent to them that the 
When I was afterwards enlightened by & wisest course would be to make application 
sepoy interpreter, I was most amused at the in the proper form, with a full statement of 
extent of the vocabulary with which he any grievances they might have. 

abused and cursed, not only the minions of The diplomacy of this "' 
the law, but the whole Angrezi Raj, which, successful beyond expectation once he had 
being interpreted, means the British Govern- shown the mailed fist which reposed beneath 


ment. his glove, and he parted with his victims 
The inspector was & smooth-tongued, oy the best of friends. What they had to say 
individual, with a tact which I often envied. when out of earshot I know not, although 


But there was a limit even to his forbear- I might hazard a pretty accurate guess of 
ance, and he soon came to the obvious con- its general drift. The khafila, therefore, 
clusion that further parley would be of no proceeded on its journey, minus one 0 its 
avail. The time had come for him to show principal members, and the remainder cast 
a clear proof of his statement that payment wondering and anxious eyes in the direction 
of this tax would be insisted upon. So he of the thana until they were out of sight of 
came to- me as the officer commanding the the fort. 

station, and reported with due solemnity Meanwhile, the rasping-tongued old gentle- 
that these traders refused to allow him to man in the guard-room must have ex. 
collect the Government tax, and asked my perienced a very bad time. He was not 
support and assistance in the measures chained up. as were the ordinary criminals 
which he felt compelled to adopt for the due who periodically enjoyed the shelter of this 
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chowkee, and when he realised that he was 
actually in durance vile, and likely to remain 
there for an indefinite period, he kicked and 
beat the door in his paroxysm of rage, and 
vented his spleen in vowing vengeance all 
round. In fact, he went fairly off his head 
with excitement, and the curses he heaped 
upon the heads of his chowkidars were 
appalling. 

He soon tired of this game, when he 
found how painfully ineffectual it was on 
everything but his own toes, and when 
night came on he had become perfectly 
quiet and still. He had time then and 
ODPOEUAUIS to ruminate on the possibilities 
of the serious situation he had created. 
He conjured up, as he afterwards admitted, 
disturbing visions of penal servitude in 
exile, or perhaps the application of the cat- 
o'-nine-tails or th bastinado ; possibly he 
might lose his eyes And ears, or some other 
part of his frail anatomy, & condign punish- 
ment which, in his own district of the 
Amir's country, he might reasonably have 
anticipated for thwarting the recognised 
officers of the Crown and defying the 
majesty of the law. 

Whatever his inmost thoughts were during 
the period of his incarceration, he was 
allowed to pursue their current absolutely 
unchecked during that night, for I had 
calculated that one night in chowkee would 
probably meet the case. It would calm his 


nerves and make him willing to pay toll in 
the Sun: | If it did not, the dose would 
be increased. It is usually a most effective 


medicine, and can be doubled or trebled in 
quantity until the desired result ia obtained. 
I had no wish to deal harshly with the old 
reprobate, or to proceed to extreme measures, 
which were within my power. But he had 
outraged our izza4, which he could not be 
rmitted to do with impunity, for in the 
t one’s prestige must be upheld at all 
hazards, or the result would be disastrous. 
I should have sunk at once in the estimation 
of my own men if I had taken the insult 
„lying down." Personally, I was not 
- inclined to. 

The traders had also to learn that the law 
was not our law, but that of the Sirkar, and 
that, in the eloquent language of the in- 
spector, the fault, if fault there be, lay not 
with us, but with those in supreme authority, 
whose humble servants we were. The 
first duty of the soldier is to obey— 


“Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why ; 
Theirs but to do——” 


and we did on this occasion as of yore. 
It is wisest to teach those tribesmen that 
we always will. 

The intention to keep the offending 
povindah in solitary confinement for the 
allotted period was not accompanied by 
any desire to starve him into submission. I 
expected a settlement much short of that. 
At an early hour next morning, therefore, 
one of the chowkidars took the usual chota 
hazri or Indian small breakfast" to the 
thana. On the door of the guard-room 
being opened the place was found to be 
empty. The bird had flown! 

The alarm was immediately sounded, and 
the guard turned out, but although a 
diligent search was made for the old grey- 
beard, no trace of him could be discovered. 
The chowkidars who were on guard at the 
thana were Punjabi Mussulmans who had 
always borne excellent characters, but they 
were at ence put under arrest pending a 
satisfactory solution of the mystery. Each 
and all three solemnly asseverated that they 
had no hand in the escape of the povindah, 
but they could not account for his miraculous 
disappearance. There was no league be- 
tween them, and the principal, in order to 
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explein to me, held up his right hand with 
spreading fingers, and said in an impressive 
and allegorical style, All finger differ- 
ence, Sahib; never two same. All chow- 
kidar same difference; never two one 
time." By which I presumed that he 
meant to indicate that only one man was 
on guard at a time, and therefore one man 
only could be responsible. He overlooked 
the fact that I could not ascertain when the 
man disappeared, and which chowkidar 
would be to blame.. 

The whole thing was a puzzle. The walls 
were thick and uninjured, and there was 
no secret door such as one reads about in 
tales of the middle ages. The solitary 
window was high up, and barred securely 
with iron stanchions outside. The door 
was doubly locked, just as it had been on 
the preceding evening. The chowkidars 
had been on guard during the night by turns, 
and neither of them had noticed anything 
amiss. Yet the man who was put inside, 
and had created such a din there, was gone, 
no one knew whither. The superstitious 
sepoys could be excused when they felt that 
there was something ‘‘ uncanny ”’ about the 
whole affair. 

I, of course, treated the matter in a very 
much more matter-of-fact style. I was 
then a subaltern, very much impressed with 
the dignity of my position; and this setting 
at defiance of the law and my authority was 
more than I could tolerate. My back was 
up and bristling, and I at once ordered out 
p to scour the country in pursuit. 

uch is the energy and impulse of youth. 

One detachment of foot hunted the 
whole of the valley in the vicinity of the 
fort. Sowara of irregular levies in three 
parties galloped round the intervening 
hills to the valleya on the farther side in 
order to intercept the fugitive, should he 
attempt escape in that direction. A dozen 
regular cavalry troopers paraded under a 
native jemadar, and with these as an escort 
I followed up the khafila to which the man 
belonged. was fully determined that hə 
should not escape me in this fashion, after 
the repeated insults he had heaped upon 
myself, upon the army, and upon the 
Government, and upon all that appertained 
to each of them. 

We caught up the khafila before it had 

roceeded many miles, as it had, of course, 


lted for several hours during the previous 


night. The povindahs were much surprised, 
and perhaps inwardly delighted at our dis- 
comfiture, but denied all knowledge of the 
occurrence, and no trace of the missing 
delinquent could be found. Secure in their 
innocence of any  misdemeanour, they 
placed no obstacle in the way of our search- 
ing the whole caravan most thoroughly, but 
without avail. 

The same luck attended the patrols of 
both horae and foot, and when night super- 
vened we were no nearer a solution of the 
mysterious affair than we were in the early 
morning. The chowkidars were very de- 
spondent, feeling very keenly the dis- 
honour attaching to their position. But 
there was no help for it. "The salient facts 
stood out in bold relief. A prisoner had 
unaccountably escaped, an inquiry would 
by regulation be held, and those responsible 
Soul require to be kept under arrest until 
they were acquitted by the board. And 
there the matter remained until another 
incident occurred which cleared up the 
whole mystery and made us feel very sick 
indeed. . 

Have you ever known the sensation of 
the old gentleman whose missing spectacles 
were found for him adorning his own fore- 
head ? Have you never hunted assiduously 
and vainly for something which was ulti- 
mately discovered under your very nose? 


: and cr 
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If you have never been in similar plight, you 
have not sufficient experience to pass 
judgment on our case. Each man who 
scoured that thana thought that he had 
exhausted the ibilities. Each was so 
convinced that Bu was the correct 
one that no other seemed feasible. The 
Mussulmans believed that the fellow must 
have been some very holy man released 
miraculously by the direct intervention of 
the Prophet. I, on the other hand, was 
quite satisfied that a chowkidar was bribed 
to open that door. We were equally at 
fault, for, strange and incredible though it 
may seem in the cold light of reason and 
common-sense, the man had never escaped 
at all! The mystery was solved by an 
outsider, and providentially for the Ghilzai. 

As darkness was coming on, a malik 
arrived from a neighbouring village, bringing 
in a prisoner for deportation to headquarters. 
He had been caught in the act of destroying 
some crops of a personal enemy, and in the 
scuffle he had stabbed his captor to the 
heart. So he was secured and brought in 
to us for trial, and he was placed in the 

uard-room of the thana, and chained up 
yond the possibility of escape till he could 
be sent on under escort on the morrow. 

In the middle of the night he complained 
of the presence of some evil spirit, and, as 
distinct groaning was audible, the chow- 
kidar turned out the guard. The Pathan 
averred that the spirit was in the fireplace, 
and the result was a thorough search of the 
narrow chimney. There, jammed in, unable 
to move either up or down, was the missing 
eee in a very collapsed state. He 

ad climbed up as far as he was able, in the 
hope that he might get clear on to the roof, 
and, when he stuck, he had wriggled himself 
into such a position that óvou descent was 


5 
e clung to the belief that he might 
manage to effect his escape once the hue 
had died down, hence he refrained 
from shouting for help. But gradually the 
heat of the day, the cramped position, and 
the want of sustenance told on him, and 
when he was rescued írom his perilous 
plight he was in & very exhausted oondi- 
tion. For the rescue occupied some con- 
siderable time, and necessitated the dis. 
lodgment of part of the wall. 

ortunately the discovery was made 
before the reports had been transmitted to 
headquarters, which would have made us 
the butt of the whole cantonment.  Fortu- 
nately, too, the prisoner was released before 
he succumbed, which was a very probable 
contingency. Our excuse was that the 
lower part of the chimney had been searched, 
and we knew, what the prisoner evidently 
did not know, that the top was protected 
by an iron grating. This sufficed to put the 
chimney out of our calculations. The 
incident was a lesson in thoroughness 
which none of us was likely to forget, and, 
after a couple of days in hospital, the 
Ghilzai grey-beard willingly paid the requi- 
site cash to get away with a whole skin, and 
departed for his own country a wiser man. 


A HAPPY TRIG 
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AN ADVENTURE IN ITALY: 


A HOLIDAY YARN BY A FOURTH-FORM ‘BOY. ! 
i AEAN RS aoea A aii a is quite near too, only that was no good, for 
OK Come M | AND- L s TERN the mater wouldn't let me 20 there. which 
Lb UNTO ME y, Obey pm res- ANC iade ara was a most aggravating shame, and a terrible | 
(CM rm WANT THE gF waste of opportunity, which I told her she | 
— Rae would regret ever after. The crater was as 
Nee PE jolly as could be, making no end of a smoke, 
You “Witte ear and pouring out lava like & regular ol [ 
yox Buy: THE smelting- furnace ; but she said she wasn't 
Se S S ERBEN, going to bring me out to Italy to cure & cold, 
SN only to have me burnt up like one of those 
x Johnnies they show you at Pompeii who 
were caught years and years ago. As if | 


should have been such an ass as to get 
caught myself. 

What I was going to tell you about. how- 
‘ever, was this. e hel been at Sorrento 
gix or seven weeks, Anc 

laces round that were worth seeing. and & 
lot of the people too. who jabbered at you 
thirteen to the dozen. and only laughed when 
you couldn't make out what they were saying. 
1d picked up some of their words—enough 
to get what I wanted with, and that's the 
best way to learn a language ; & jolly sight 
better than fagging along with a grammar 
and stupid exercises, which are only full of 

— — things no fellow wants. 
So the mater had got used to letting me 

The Head also hoped I would use the about alone, and one morning she foun 
opportunity to study Italian antiquities. she wanted some things from Naples, and 
did look at some of them, but didn't think wasn't feeling up to the journey. She 
much of them. The took me at Rome to wondered at breakfast if she could dare to 
the Tarpeian Rock, but it wouldn't hurt a let me go for her. J didn’t seem eager. for 
kid to be chucked down there, let alone a if they think you particularly want to do & 
traitor ; and the Coliseum wanted livening thing, they are sure to try to stop you. So 
up with Buffalo Bill. The only antiquities I sat quiet, though I could hardly swallow 
I really cared for were the old corpses and = my coffee—I was so keen to go. But she 
bones of the Capucini, which everybody wanted the thin badly, and at last she 


knows about, but has not had the luck to had to ask me i I would go for her. It’s 
i always so: it doesn’t matter how badly you 


But I had a walk round so as to be able want a thing, but when the mater or sister 

to say I'd seen the other things, and br or aunt think they want some idiotic trash 

about them when they turned up 10 Virgi that everybody in his senses would rather 

or Livy, and set old Crabtree right when be without, you've simply got to fetch it for 
he came a cropper over them, presuming on them, or they'll die. 

id. There was She rather spoilt it E giving me half an 

what 


our knowing less than he did. 
im to waste — hours jawing a3 to 
tiquities. You can take care of this or that, and not to get lost 
or miss the train—you know how they go 
on and spoil & fellow's pleasure—as i 


Before I went I swapped my dormouse couldn’t go to Naples and back without & 


I'd got to know the 


time over such rot as an 
always find as many antiquities as you want 


in Smith's Dictionary. 


D winter I had a stroke of real good 
luck. As a rule I'm not one of the 3 
lucky ones ; but this time, for once, Fortune with Jones ma. for his revolver. I couldn't 
smiled on me—as old Crabtree says, when he take the dormouse with me, and I knew you 
ip i exercise, but can’t be were bound to have & revolver when you 
ad borrowed another risked your life among foreigners and 
fellow’s, just to see how much better mine brigands, which Italy is full of, as every- 
body knows. Where should I be if I fell in 
It was this way. It was a beastly wet with a crew of them and hadn't a revolver ? 

afternoon, and the Head wouldn't give me Besides, I was responsible for the mater. driver-fellow to take me to Sorrento for seven 
leave to go to the village. But I was bound Jones ma.'s revolver wouldn't shoot, but francs. He could speak English a bit. The 

i i it looked all right, and no brigand will wait mater had told me t i 
dormouse, who Was to see if your revolver will go off when you and two mules would be eight or ten francs; 
running loose in my play-box and 1 present it at his head. All you have to do but I soon let him see that I wasn't going to 
everything in an awful mess. Sol slippe is to shout Hands up!" and he either lets be put on like that, and as I was firm he 
out, and, of course, got soaked. you take all the diamonds and things he has had to come down to seven, and a pour- 
stolen from fools who hadn't revolvers, of boire, i i 


I couldn't go &nd change when I came 

back with the wire, as Crabtree would then runs away. I cut a slit in my trousers 

have twigged that I'd been out in the rain. behind, and sewed in & pocket, and prac- quick, for the January afternoon Was getting 

So the end of it was that I caught a chill tised lugging the revolver out in a jiffy,and on, I settled down thoroughly to enjoy the 

and had to go into the infirmary. I was getting a bead o rigand. I ride home. 

awfully bad for & bit, and went off my head, was pretty 8pry at it, and knew I should be I have already told you how the road 

I suppose—for the mater came and 1 didn't all right. And it was just that revolver follows the cosst-line, high up the cliffs, 30 

know her till I got better, and then she which saved me, as you will see. that you look down hundreds of feet. almost 

told me that the doctor had said I We travelled through Paris and a lot of sheer on to the waves dashing against the 

must go to Italy for the winter, a8 my other places, stopping at most of them, for rocks below. There's nothing but a low well 

jungs were very weak, and she was going I was still rather weak, and the mater was to prevert you pitching bang over and 

with me, and we should be there till April fussy about my overdoing it till we settled dashing yourself to bits, if iio had an 

or May. down at Sorrento.' That's & place on the accident. There are two or three villages 
The Head told me he hoped I would take Bay of Naples, and just the loveliest bit of between Castellamare and Sorrento, and 

some books with me, and do a little reading it—oranges every where. It’s ten miles from generally a lot of traffic; but, as it happened. 

when I was better. You bet I did. The Castellamare, the nearest railway-station, “we didn't pass or meet much that afternoon ; 

inater packed them, but they weren't much but the drive along the edge of the bay, on I suppose? because it was getting late. 

the worse for wear when I brought them 2 road cut into the cliffs hundreds of feet The driver was chattering like a magpie 

back to St. Margaret's again. up, makes you feel like heaven. Vesuvius 


| 

, 

| 

| 
f 
\ 
stood it all patiently though, for the sake of | 
what was coming, and a high old time I had 1 
in Naples that day, I can tell you. 

I nearly missed my train back, catching it | 


only by the skin of my teeth, and when Í 
reached Castellamare 1 bargained with a 


about the swell villas and places we could 


see here and there white against the dark 


trees, but I wasn't paying much attention, 


and at last he shut up. 

There's one bit of the road which always 
gave me the creeps, for it’s where a man cut 
his son' throat and threw him over the 
cliff, two or three vears ago, for the sake of 
his insurance money. I was thinking about 
this, and almost wishing some one was with 
me after all—for there wasn’t a soul in sight 
—when my heart gave a jump as the driver 
suddenly, at this very bit, pulled up, and, 
turning round, said with a fiendish grin : 

“ You pay me ‘leven francs for ze drive, 
signor. 

“ Eleven ? No, seven. You said seven." 

Signor meestakes. Leven francs, sig- 
nor,“ and he opened the dirty fingers of his 
left hand twice, and held up a thumb that 
looked as if it hadn't been washed since he 
was born. 

“ Seven," I firmly replied. 
time more. Drive on! 

“ Ze signor will pay 'leven francs," he 
fiercely persisted, “‘ seven. for ze driver and 
four for ze cicerone, ze guide. mx 

What guide? I've had no guide.“ 

Me, signor. Iam ze guide. 
been telling of ze beautiful villas and ze 
countrie ? " 

* You weren't asked to," 
Nobody wanted it.“ 

“ Zat does not mattaire. 

ay for ze cicerone." 

“ I'll see you hanged first.“ 

** Zen we shall see.“ 

He turned his mules to the side of the 
road next the precipice. I caught a 
glimpse of an ugly knife in the handker- 
chief round his waist. 
whipped out my revolver, and levelled it 
straight for his head. My word, how 
startled he was! 

Now drive on," I said. 

He did, without a word, but turning as 
white as a sheet, —and made his old mules fly 
as if they'd got Vesuvius a foot behind them 
all the way. I kept my revolver ready till we 
came to Meta, after which there are plenty 
of houses. 

When we drew up at the hotel I gave him 
his seven francs, and told him to think him- 
self lucky that I didn’t hand him over to the 
police. He had partly recovered by then, 
and had the cheek to grin and say : 

“ Ah, ze signor ees a genteelman,—he will 
give a poor Italiano a pourboire. 

But I didn't. 

I’ve often wondered since if he really 
meant to do for me. Anyhow, my revolver 


* Not a cen- 


I retorted. 


Ze signor will 


saved me, and was worth a dormouse. 
J. KINchIN SMITH. 


Ave I not 


In a moment I had 


DROWNING 


HIS curious custom has been described 
at some length in Brand's Obser- 
vations on Popular Antiquities.” Of 
the parish of Scone, County of Perth, 
we read: Every year on Shrove Tuesday 
the bachelors and married men drew 
themselves up at the Cross of Scone, on 
opposite sides. A ball was then thrown 
up, and they played from two o'clock till 
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Drowning the Ball. 
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THE BALL. 


hang it—:.e. to put it three times into a 
small hole in the moor, the dool or limit 
on the one hand; that ef the bachelors 
was to drown it—1i.e. to dip it three times into 
& deep place in the river, the limit on the 
other. The party who could effect either 
of these objects won the game. But if 
neither party won, the ball was cut into 
equal parts at sunset. In the course of 
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(Drawn for the “ Boys Own Paper by F. W. BURTON.) 


sunset. The game was this He who at 
any time got the ball into his hands, ran 
with it till overtaken by one of tbe opposite 
party, and then, if he could shake himself 
loose from those on the opposite side who 
seized him, he ran on, if not, he threw the 
ball from him, unless it was wrested from 
him by the other party ; but no person was 
allowed to kick it. 

"The object of the married men was to 


the play one might always see some scene 
of violence between the parties; but as 
the proverb of this part of the country 
expresses it, All was fair at the ball of 
Scone.” 

This custom is supposed to have had it: 
origin in the days ot chivalry. An Italian, 
it is said, came into this part of the country, 
challenging all the parishes, under a certain 


a penalty in case of declining his challenge. 
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All the parishes declined the challenge except 
Scone, which beat the foreigner; and in 
commemoration of this gallant action the 
game was instituted. 

Whilst the custom continued, every man 
in the parish, the gentry not excepted, 


The Boy's Own Papert. 


was obliged to turn out and support the 
side to which he belonged, and the person 
who neglected to do his part on that occasion 
was fined; but the custom, being attended 
with certain inconveniences, was abolished 
a few years ago. 
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THE BOY’S OWN CAMERA CLUB. 


By REOINALD A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (Oxon.). 


INSTANTANEOUS WINTER SCENES. 


HAVE written on this subject before in 

the B. O. P., but with the advance 
of time comes the advance of the photo- 
graphic art, the scope of which seems to 
widen year by year. This article will, 
therefore, not clash with that previously 
written, the matter admitting of a more 
up-to-date treatment. 

In the first place, one thing which makes 
a good deal of difference is the advance 
of the rapidity of dry plates. Two brands 
at least, the Gem Salon and the Barnet 
Red Seal" are now manufactured which 
are enormously in advance of what we used 
for this class of work at this time last year. 
The speed number of these plates, on the 
Hurter and Driffield " system of reckon- 
ing speed, is 400, something like double 
what most rapid plates were last year. I 
have used both these brands, and have 
found them bear out the makers' claim of 
speed. Both are easy to work, both develop 
without trouble and without fog, if a really 
safe dark-room light be used. 

With the advance of speed in unorthochro- 
matised plates has come also an advance in 
the speed of isochromatic plates, several 
brands being now manufactured which have 
a speed of 200 on tho H. and D. systein; 
formerly isochromatic plates were so slow 
that they could only be used on days when 
the foliage was still, or with a very patient 
sitter, but now one can take snapshots, 
even with a yellow screen, on fairly bright 
days. 

Isochromatic plates are especially suit- 
able for use in the winter, on days when 
the landscape is illuminated with weak 
yellow sunlight. At such times they are 
more rapid than unorthochromatic plates, 
the emulsion being more sensitive to weak 
yellow light than that of the other 
plates. For ice and snow scenes ortho- 
chromatic plates are advantageous, the 
snow being rendered less glaringly white; 
but the exposure required is somewhat 
longer, as these plates, if the exposure is 
cut short, have a bad habit of giving blocked- 
up high lights—at least, that is my own 
experience. 

‘rom the foregoing remarks it will be 
athered that for scenes which admit of a 
airly prolonged exposure in winter, we 
can use the isochromatic (or, as some 
dealers prefer to call them, orthochromatic) 
plates, but for really instantaneous subjects, 
such as skaters, sliders, and such like subjects, 
the most rapid plates are better. 

As under-exposure, and, therefore, too 
strong contrast, is more probable in negatives 


exposed at this time of the year than when 
the light is stronger, it is desirable to take 
steps to avoid getting such harsh results. 
The most effective step in this direction, 
if a pyro-soda or pyro-ammonia developer 
is used, is to dilute the developer with about 
a quarter of its bulk of water. It lengthens 
development, but the result will probably 
be a picture with less pronounced contrast». 

I have found amidol and paramido- 
phenol give less contrast than I believe 
pyro-soda would have done under similar 
circumstances. The formula I use for 
amidol is the one usually employed for 
developing bromide paper—Sulphite of 
soda 1624 grains; bromide of potassium 
2} grains; amidol 123 grains; water (boiled 
or distilled) 5 fluid ounces. This, mixed, 
does not keep for many days, so only a 
small quantity should be mixed up at one 
time. It is used without further dilution. 

Paramidophenol is most easily procured 
in the form of *' tabloids,” made by Messrs. 
Burroughs & Wellcome. Directions are 
given with each tube of tabloids. It gives 
a greyish negative instead of a yellowish- 
coloured one. Another developer is 
rodinal, which merely requires dilution, 
being sold in the form of a concentrated 
solution. The more it is diluted the flatter 
image it gives. 

Sometimes when I have been about to 
develop a plate which I had reason to 
believe had received less than the required 
exposure, I have commenced development 
with amidol or rodinal, then, when all 
the available detail was out, I have poured 
off that developer, washed the plate slightly, 
and continued development with pyro-soda. 
The result of this is to strengthen the detail 
brought out by the former developer, and 
thus obtain plenty of detail without flatness. 

When using a pyro-soda formula, if the 
plate is much under-exposed, a good result 
can sometimes be obtained by the following 
treatment. Have ready a dish of cold water, 
and start development with double the 
quantity of accelerator and an equal quantity 
of water. The image will come up quickly, 
but very thin and flat. When fully out take 
the plate out of the developer and put it 
into the dish of cold water. In this it will 
gradually develop until all the detail that 
can be hoped for has appeared. When 
this has taken plece remove the half- 
developed negative to the first dish, and 
pour upon it a developer mixed up in the 
usual proportions of developer and acceler- 
ator. This will finish off the development, 
and ought to give full strength to the details 


brought out by the former treatment, 
without too harsh contraste. 

Harshness of contrasts is generally 
caused by the lighter parte of the picture 
coming up before the dark ones, and getting 
too dense before the others are out suffi- 
ciently. One remedy for this is to stop 
development sooner than usual, so that the 
light parts are not unduly dense, but this 
results in a thin, flat image. This can be 
fixed, thoroughly washed, and afterwards 
intensified by the mercuric chloride and 
ammonia method (this consists in bleaching 
the image by immersion in strong mercuric 
chloride solution. thoroughly washing for 
two or three hours, and afterwards immers- 
ing in weak solution of ammonia, which 
brings back the image very dense). Some 
people say that this is the best method of all 
for the production of instantaneous pictures. 
Remember that the mercuric chloride is 
a very deadly poison. 

I have laid this stress on the possibility 
of under-ex posure, and the too great contrasts 
resulting therefrom, because so many of 
our readers use cheap hand-cameras, and 
thes2, as a rule, have lenses which are 
not provided with 4 working aperture of 
larger size than f/22 or 7/16. Those who can 
atford more expensive lenses, working at 
558 or f/6, need not fear considerable under- 
exposure if the light is fairly bright. While 
on this theme I may recommend those who 
aim at producing really artistic results to 
sometimes contemplate with a view to 
photography the beauties of the winter's 
sunset, or rather the half-hour preceding 
the actual sunset. At such times, especially 
viewed from a large expanse of ice and 
snow, the effects at the sun sinking in a 
bank of clouds, reflected in the ice beneath, 
across which it casts long shadows of the 
trees at the water's edge, are often mami 
cent in the extreme. To do such a subject 
justice an isochromatic plate is usually 


essential. and the plate should also be 
backed, to prevent hálation as far as possible. 
——— ouarn 09— 
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Tux conditions of this retractor are: 
1. Black retracts his last move. 
2. White retracts his last move. 
3. White plays, and forces 
4. Black to give mate. 


Solvers may notice that this problem is 
also correct when the B and Kt change 
laces, and the P at Q 2 can then be omitted. 
Vhy is the Pat Q2? 

The following retractors are by the same 
composer, and have one more stipulation, 
thus : 


1. White retracts his last move. 

2. Black retracts his last move. 

3. Black plays, so as to allow 

4. White to compel 

5. Black to give mate on the move. 


White, K—Q 2; R- R 8 and K B 2 
Bs—K B 6 and K R 3; Kt—Q Kt sq. 
P—K 3. Black, K—Q R 8; B—Q 8; 
Kte—Q R 7 and Q Kt 7; Ps—Q Kt 6 and 
K 5. . 

White, K—K R sq.; Q—Q sq.; B— 
K R 5; Kt—Q B sq.; Ps—Q 4 and K R 2. 
Black, K—Q Kt 8; Q—Q R 8; P- B 7 
and K R 6. 

White, K—Q Kt sq.; R—K 3; P— 
K B2. Black, K—Q 7; Kt—Q 8; P— 
Q Kt 7. 

White, K—K R 2; R—Q B sq.; Kt 
K 4; Ps—Q Kt 3 and K B 2. Black, 
K—Q6;Kt—Q8;Ps—QB7,Q5,K Kt i, 
and K R 6. 


The one of six pieces is the finest among 
these four self-mates, and the author con- 
siders the fourth to be the second best 
among them. Each one is built upon a 
special foundation. The next four re- 
tractors, of which the third one is by R. 
Worters, and the others by H. F. L. Meyer, 
are constructed not only in similarity, but 
also in regard to the different chessmen, 
and have these conditions : 


1. Black retracts his last move. 
2, White does likewise. 

3. White plays. 

4. Black plays so as to allo 

5. White to mate. 


White, K—K R sq. ; Kt—Q R 7. Black, 
K—K 5; Kt—K B 6. 

White, K—K R sq.; Kt—Q 2. Black, 
K—K 3; Kt—Q 6. 

White, K—K sq.; Kt—K Kt 2. Black, 


K—Q 3; Kt—Q Kt 3. 
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White, K—K R sq. ; Kt—K R2. Black, 
K—K 3; Kt—Q 2. 


Solution of No. 652.—1, P—K Kt 8- 
B, P—R 5 (if P—Q 5, then 2, B—R 2). 
2, R—Kt 2, P—Q 5. 3, B—R 2, P—Q 4. 
4, Kt—Kt sq., P—R 6. 5, P—Kt 8- B, 
P x R mate. 
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TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 
J. W. E.— Your two-er is incorrect. 


W. A. R.—Several agree with you that the two-er of 
8+10=18 pieces on page 640 is superior to the 
diagram No. 642. The Kt must not be on R 6, but on 
R 4, thus: White. K-K R2; Q—K 2; R—K Kt 5; 
B—KB4: Kts—QR4 and 5. Black, E—Q65; 
- Kt6; Rs—Q Kt 4andQ3; B—K B6; Kts— 
Q Kt 3and QB 2; Ps—QB3 and K 3. White mates 
in two moves. 
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BENNETT'S . BUTS." 


By FELIX LEIGH. 


* T EAVING out" in conversation 
Bennett thinks the shortest cut, 
So his sentences are mostly 
Those that terminate in but.” 


Some one wants to sell a penknife 
That's a good one (when it’s shut). 

Bennett, sounded, answers promptly, 
“Yea, I'd like to buy it, but —" 


Bennett's not too keen on cricket— 
He prefers his lazy rut, 

And responds, if asked to practise. 
“Should be jolly glad to, but —" 


It's the same in echool—he often 

Shute his lips, and keeps them shut, 
Afterwards explaining blandly, 

“Oh, I could have answered, but“ 


With an air-gun Bennett cannot 
Hit a baystack or a hut; 
Still, his vague excuse is ready— 
“ Missed that ‘bull’ completely, but——” 


Doyle, who jokes is always cracking, 
As a monkey cracks his nuts, 

“ Billy-goat” has nicknamed Bennett 
Meaning that he often “buts!” 


—— oncle — —— — 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


NEW YEAR'S GREETINGS.—Mr. Archibald Thorburn 
has provided one of his charming water-colour drawings 
of birds as the illustration for the greeting-card pub- 
ilsbed this season by the Royal Society for the Pro- 
tection of Birds, It represents a blackbird singing 
“Mid the Golden Gorse,” and is to be had only from 
the society's office, 3 Hanover Square, London, W., 


price twopence. 


Binps' EGcs.—Messrs. Simpkin, Marsbal & Co. 
have just issued a capital little book entitled Eggs of 
the Native Birds of Britain.” The book is by one of 
our own B. O. P.“ writers, Mr. W. J. Gordon, and it 
contains over two hundred coloured figures of eggs. 


sje 


THE START OF THE B. O. P.“ 
CURRENT VOLUME. 


THE notices in the dally press hailing the start of ou 
twenty-eighth volume have been of the most cheering 
description. Here, for example, is what the Sheffield 
Daily Press" remarks : **The Boy's Own Paper,’ which 
has been the bond of empire between lads of the Mother 
Country and those of Britain-over-Seas for more than 
one generation, enters upon a new volume with the part 
for November. The editor renews his youth with each 
volume. Sports and pastimes, adventure, aud instruc- 
tive articles are up to tbe high standard always associ- 
ated with the B. O. P.“ Badges and Capgof our Public 
Schools forms the subject of the splendid illuminated 


frontispiece." 
-je 


HOSPITAL FOR ANIMALS. 


FROM paragraphs that bave lately appeared in the 
daily papers, animals, it would seem, will soon have a 
well-equipped hospital of their own, even if they have 
not already got it. Our Dumb Friends’ League has 
acquired the lease of 16 Belgrave Street, s.w., and 
means to convert it into a free hospital. "We will 
receive every kind of animal,“ says tne secretary, from 


elephants to mice.” The largest ward will be for don- 
keys, as there are hundreds of poor people in London 
who depend almost entirely for their living upon their 


patient mokes. There will, too, be long rows of com- 


fortable and airy boxes for sick horses; dog-kennels, 
cradles for ailing cats, and bird-cages lined with wool. 
A B. O. P.“ artist has given Ats idea of the scene | 
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WE TICKNER. 


To wish you a very Happy New Year. 


— 


PLarsTow.—It would be of no use your sending 
us your MSS. You need many a year's training 
yet, we should fancy, before you could hope to 
have your contributions accepted. 


W, G. (Liverpool).—You can only get the coloured 
plate of the Badges and Caps” at present by 
purchasing the part; but on the completion 
of the volume the whole of the coloured plates 
are issued. in a packet at ls. 6d. for the benefit of 
weekly readers, You can get the packet through 
your bookseller at the close of the volume year. 
All this is clearly stated on the programme, of 
which you must surely have had a copy. 


NRW RraAnEn.—The key to the coloured plate of - 
“Our British Freshwater Fishes" is on page 567 
of our third volume, which you could probably 
consult in the free library. 


TAvORA.—There is a small pamphlet by Joseph 
Hughs. published in 1759, entitled “A Full and 
‘Clear Account of the late Conspiracy Against the 
Life of the King of Portugal, Also a Genuine 
Relation of the Terrible Execution of the Chief 
of the Conspirators, with a Circumstantial and 
-Affecting Account of their Behaviour." It is 
rare: it consists only of 32 pages; aud it is 
‘priced at 254. in list 656 of Heury Sotberan & Co., 
.140 Strand. We noticed this after the former 
answer had gone to press. 


G&OLOGIST.—Attend an elementary oourse of lec- 
tures on the subject. You could find out at your 
municipal edneationdepartment where the various 
courses on the subject are being given, and join 
the class that is most convenient to you. It is 
much better to begin in this way than to depend 
entirely on reading books at home, and it may 
give you a chance of some practical work iu 
the field to stimulate your interest. 


*. A. Hatrcu.—Qo and see the things made and 
let your lecture describe what you have seen. 
We know of no better course. 


S. A. C.—1. Particulars as to the South African 
Constabulary can bə obtained of the Recruiting 
Officer, S. A. C. Recruiting Office, King's Court, 
Broadway. Westminster, S. w., but recruiting for 
the corps is not now going on in England. It 
serves in both the Transvaal and Orange River 
Colonies. 2. House rent at D'oemfontein is £3 
per room per month, and in the other towns in 
the colony it is but slightly less. 


L. J. P.— Particulars of both are given in the“ Pro- 
fessional Handbook," price 34., obtainable of the 
Chief Clerk, Emigrants’ Information Office, 31 
Broadway. Westminster, s.W. Send him 3d. in 
stamps and you will get the book post free. 
Applications for admission to the North-West 
Mounted Police can only be made in Canada, and 
there are generally more applicants than vacan- 
cies. Candidates must be between 18 and 40 
years old, at least 5 ft. 8 in. in height, 36 in. 
chest measurement, and ab'e to ride and take 
care of horses, For further particulars see the 
book referred to above. For Cape Mounted 
Rifles also see the same book. 


PUzZzLED.— The information you want is contained. 
in our articles on the two professions. The 
article on How to become a Surveyor" was in 
our last volume. 


PLUTARCH.—You might get 6d. for it, but that is 
about all. No odd volume of that sort is of any 
value as a rule, though the set may be. 


NkW READER.—The Rudge-Whitworth * Book of 
the Bicycle" is issued free by that well-known 
z company. Their London address is Rudge- 

hitworth, Holborn Viaduct, E.c. Write to 
them for a copy, enclosing a stamp for postage. 


SPEELS.—W e will consider the matter, but we have 
had articles on the subject, though it was a long 


H. W. S. B.—The necessary text-books for learning 
Esperanto, and all information with regard to it, can 
be obtained from Messrs. Hatchard & Castarede, 71 
High Holborn, w.c. 


SKINS FOR RUGS (G. G.).—Nail on a flat board first and 
pick off all you can, then go several times over the 
skin with strong solution of alum, and let dry, and 
use the preservative got at any naturalist's. Aftera 
day or two clean well off, scrape, and rub till soft. 


Bap HABITS (Miserable and others).—Well, live by 
rule now. The cold bath every morning before 
breakfast, some tonic—say phosferine. Avoid all 
quack literature and evil thoughts. 


TRAINING A Doa (D. McK.).—Your seven queries 
would take a page in the“ B. O. P.“ to ang wer properly. 
Refer to back volumes for special articles. 


Various (A. P.).—1. There are many books on Rose- 
growing. Try Mr. Upoott Gill Drury Lane, 
London, w.c. 2. Greyhound and ailments: Spratt’: 
Patent, cost of threepence, Black heads: steam the 
face, then squeeze out and use vaseline ointment. 


THIN AND WRETCHED (T. B.).—8orry indeed, but oray 
reform. Try course of virol 


An Old-time New Year's Gambol. 


time ago. (Dran for the ** Boy's Own Paper ”-by, F. W. BURTON.) 


We Read the B. O. P.“ 


No. 1400. Vol. XXVIII. SATURDAY, JANUARY 13, 1908. Price One Penny. 
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Barring- out Day. (Berlin Photo Co. 
(from the Painting by RALPH HADLEY.) 
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THE STORY OF SIR ROLAND PREEDEROY, KNIGHT: 
A TALE OF THE LAST PLANTAGENETS. 


By FRANK CunzoN BRITTEN, M.A. 


CHAPTER XVI.—HOW IT COMETH THAT I STILL OWE A DEBT TO SOME UNKNOWN MAN FOR THE USING OF HIS HORSE. 


* will have guessed that at the time 

whereof I tell I were but a sorry 
leader. To devise & speedy plan was a 
hardship for me, and indeed I had been used 
to follow another's bidding, were it Sir 
Antony, Lord Thorndyke, or such an one as 
Rudalius. Long, then, I sate, with chin on 
hands, gazing into the dying fire, and asking 
myself, now I had found Adela, what shift 
I should make to do her hests. The house, 
I doubted not, was guarded in some measure, 
and a moment’s thought showed me that all 
idea of attack were vain. I might not 
return Pickin’s kind dealing by asking the 
aid of his party, and even less was I willing 


to reveal myself to them. Stealth and not : 


force must avail me, and thus I e’en forbore 
to ask Wickwaine's aid; one can go and 
return where two would be marked down, 
and moreover Tom, being & large man and 
heavy, had scant notion of furtive move- 
ment. 

Yet granting my Adela free (a thing not 
simple nor yet done), I bit thumb and bent 
brows to think whither I might lead her, for 
certes, a maid could not bide among a dozen 
strolling vices. But at length my plan came 
to me, so clear that I marvelled my dull wits 
had not thought on it already. 

Ye have seen my old nurse, Mistress Joan 
Truscott. Old is she now and stricken, 
but that night in Odiham Street I thought 
but of the rosy wench who had left my 
fathers manor to wed a sturdy yeoman. 
Then I recalled that the fellow’s holding 
wasat Farnham. It was but five miles from 
where I sate. 

The church clock tolled an hour past 
midnight, and I set about my plan without 
more delay. The breathing of my sleeping 
comrades alone rose upon the stillness as 
I crept from their midst, pausing only to 
take a coiled rope, the place whereof I had 
erstwhile marked by the firelight. With 
slow steps I gained the side of the house, 
and there stood dismayed, gazing at the 
dim shadows of the casements. True the 
lower was but a foot or twain above mine 
head; but betwixt that and Adela's “‘fenestra 
superior " were some cubits of bare wall, to 
climb the which without a ladder were 
hopeless. 

But, thanks be to St. John, a ladder was 
at hand; for while still I mused upon my 
impotence, à hand fell on my shoulder, and 
though 'twere too dark to see a face, the 
whispered tone was that of Nic Pickin, the 
tumbler. 

" What is this sport, Gervase?" he 
hissed ; stocks and pillory for such mid- 
night work as thine." 

I grinned in the darkness to be thus 
accused, and then deemed best to tell the 
fellow somewhat of the truth. 

J am no plunderer, Nic; 'tis my sweet 
sister lieth in yon chamber, and I have not 
seen her nor spoke to her for a weary time ; 
who shall say an she be not sick or in sorrow. 
Ah, Nic, boy, I would give an angel to 
grasp the ledge yonder.” 

" Art a good fellow, Gervase," replied 
the clown after a pause, “ and, an there be 
no one i' the lower room, myself will e'en 
carn thy angel. But mark, that done, I 
leave thee to swing, to drop, or to be seized. 
Tis no coil of mine.“ 

To this I agreed and gave him the angel, 
which, sooth, was well nigh all I had. 
Whereon. without other word, the nimble 
fellow drew himse!f easily to the ledge of 


the lower casement, and thence held his 
hand to aid me in following. The room 
within was dark and silent. Nic crouched 
low, and clasped his hands about a stone 
pillar that divided the opening. 

" Quick," he whispered, thy foot on 
my knee, and then on my shoulder, When 
I feel thee there, I will stand upright." 

I followed his bidding as best I might, 
and soon stood with a foot on each of the 
tumbler's shoulders, pressing my face against 
the rough wall, and striving to work my 
fingers into the crevices of the stonework. 
Slowly he rose to his height, throwing back 
his weight the while, whereby my state was 
made somewhat less unsafe. I now could 
reach within a span of the ledge, and so, with 
& spring, I clasped it and jw swaying, 
whiles there fell on mine ear the dull thud of 
Nic’s feet as he leapt to the ground. 

Up I drew myself until chin and elbow 
rested on the sill, and then, even in that 
strange posture, I laughed softly to recall 
how old Maro tells of poor Palinurus clinging 
to the rock with bent hands, uncis mani- 
bus." 

Then, while I dragged myself upon that 
stone ledge, there came out of the blackness 
of the chamber a face, to me the dearest 
'neath high heaven, and a low, sweet voice 
spake to me by name: 

" Roland, dearest, I knew well that 
thou would'st come to mine aid. May the 
Holy Virgin bless thee for a brave man and 
true lover." 

Ay, sweet, come indeed am I, to bear 
thee hence, the good saints being mine 
helpers. Soft, yet, Adela; art alone in this 
camera? 

" Nay. sooth; my 
watcheth over me, 
pallet." 

Then must we be sudden; come, climb, 
sweet, upon this ledge and clasp the stone 
pillar whiles I affix my cord." 

Our work now seemed simple. I bound 
my rope to the pillar, and holp Adela to 
cross the sill. Then, holding her in my left 
arm and grasping the rope in my right 
hand (she also having both hands upon the 
rope), I began to slide toward the earth. 

But the matter was not to end thus 
happily; for as we glided past the lower 
chamber a sudden cry came from within. 

„We are seen.“ said Adela faintly. We 
reached the ground and ran together across 
the court as answering shouts within told 
us the household was awake. Even as we 
gained the road, we heard the clank of bolt 
and bar, and then the sound of running 
feet. I thrust Adela amid some bushes, 


tire- woman, who 
lieth asleep on yon 


and in a moment more I spied, within arm’s 


length, a dim figure of a man, half-clad, 
but armed with a sword. 

In doubt he looked this way and that; 
but I trow his doubt was brief. With my 
clenched hand I struck him on the temple, 
so that he fell asprawl, and then, at once, I 
was down, too, and at hand-grips, trying to 
master the sword. 

Run. Adela!” I cried; I will be with 
thee anon.” 

But the wayward girl moved not, albeit 
the fellow on the ground made loud outcry. 

“Tis Diccon!” Where art, man?" 
rang back through the darkness, and then 
only, in fear of what should fall, and panting 
in my strife, I spake angry words. 

"A malson on thee—foolish wench— 
run! Ah, at last!” 


By the cross hilts I tore the sword from 
the man's hand, and grasping Adela once 
more, dragged her swiftly (and roughly I 
fear) & score of fathoms along the road, 
through a little coppice on the left side, 
and into a grass field beyond. Mine ad- 
versary himself made no essay to follow, 
weaponless as he was, but from the loud 
voices behind us I judged he was telling 
his mates which way we had gone. 

But surely the good saints were with us 
that night for succour, for e'en as I cast my 
despairing gaze into the gloom, I was 
minded of a little horse, tied to a peg by his 
halter. Whose beast he was I cared not a 
whit at that moment, but forthwith cut 
him free with the sword and made speed to 
swing Adela upon his broad back. 

And e'en as I gave her the halter-rope, a 
man burst from the coppice and sprang 
toward us with a shout of triumph. 

Once, twice, our blades clashed, and then 
I fell mine edge betwixt neck and shoulder. 
I may not tell an if I killed the fellow ; 
“ubi incurvarit se ibidem cecidit," as saith 
the Scripture, so, without more delay, I 
seized the little horse’s mane and ran a few 
furlongs by his side. 

Safe were we at length; the calls of the 
seekers sounded fainter, and anon, at 
Adela’s urgent bidding, I, too, mounted 
upon the beast's back. And whiles by the 
stars I guided our course toward Farnham 
town, my dear one told me of her sorrows, 
oft shedding tears for her father and reviling 
his enemies. And sooth, though loving her 
well, I found it strange to hear the maid’s 
gentle tones calling upon the saints for 
vengeance. . 

“Hast heard me tell of one Master 
Horsfall, Roland?“ 

* Sooth I seem to recall the name," I 
replied, after a pause; “a tall, gloomy 
fellow, whom I have surely seen in Sir 
Roderic’s following.” 

The same. This man hath been a traitor 
within our midst. I know now (and would 
God I had sooner) that Horsfall was whilom 
in the pay of Edward. And I doubt me 
not, 'tis he hath warned this Richard of my 
father's dealing with the King." 

** Yet did not Sir Roderic take this fellow 
in his train, what day he marched to Salis- 
bury ? " 

" Ay, sooth, dearest; but within half a 
week was Horsfall here again, and with a 
following. He seized the house (thou seest 
there were none to let him), and there 
lodged his knaves, treating my father’s 
servants an if they were but slaves." 

And thyself?” I cried, flushing hot 
with anger. 

“ Nay, be calm, Roland; I have ta’en no 
scathe. Horsfall did but prison me in my 
camera, in ward of Mistress Jane ; would I 
but show him my father’s treasure, he swore 
he would set me free.“ 

“ I trust I may somewhile meet this same 
Horsfall; and for the rest, sweet, suffice 
that thy father's rarest treasure is now here 
and on the back of this willing beast.“ 

At Farnham, after some labour, we found 
the farmstead, and even then my loud 
knocking served, as it seemed, but to rouse 
John Truscott from his rest in much wrath. 
But from thence our troubles dispersed like 
mist before the sun. The dame wept over 
our plight. and received Adela an she had 
been her daughter. Fain also would she 
and her goodman have had me bide with 


them, but thereto, as ye well may guess, I 
would in no wise consent. For the King 
and Sir Antony I had best be abroad, 
whiles even the thought of leaving Tom and 
our good vices in doubt of my fate were 
distasteful. 

After a rest, therefore, and a horn of ale. I 
rode our brave little horse back to Odiham, 
and tied him once again to his peg an hour 
ere the dawn. Silently I crept back to my 
place, and laid me down, weary enough, 
to sleep awhile, and soon perchance to 
hear somewhat of the happenings of the 
night. 

With the early stirring of the fair folk 
around us, my comrades began to wake, as 
was their wont, with much groaning and 
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stretching of limbs. The man with the ape 


Sate up first, and threw aside the thick 


cloak wherewith he kept his beast and him- 
self warm. 

" Hey, hey. Bobadil." He smoothed the 
creature's head, while it made great show of 
biting his thumb. Ah, Gervase, a fine 
coil since sundown, eh ? ” 

“ heard noises," I replied. “ What was 
todo?” 

'* "Mass ! but here we have a sound sleeper. 
Why. man, there were armed knaves-—or 
fiends, for aught I know-—rushing about, 
and roaring like bulls. An hundred at the 
least, I sav; flashing of lanthorns amid the 
waggons, and anon stooping to slay the 
poor folk beneath." 
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“ Fiends, they were," put in one of the 
reed-plavers, " and slaying of the folk for 
their sins." 

* Then 'twould seem they killed them not 
enough." said Nic, the tumbler, gazing 
down the street. 

Sooth, the folk were already making to 
depart. and yet without aign of death or 
mourning. Nic made a knowing grimace 
toward me, and laid hand upon his poke, 
wherein I trow he had placed my angel. 

Come. rouse, lads all," said old Pickin, 
rising with labour, and starting to rub his 
cramped leg. {Scant time to lose, an we 
would be in Reading town by to-morrow 
e'en.“ 

(To be continued.) 


THE MYSTERIOUS BEACON LIGHT: 
THE ADVENTURES OF FOUR BOYS IN LABRADOR. 


HE knowledge that others were not far 
from them on the lonely beach gave 
a new element of interest to their life. 
Whatever they attempted to do was with 
half an eye on the possible chance that they 
would suddenly be discovered. The charred 
sticks of wood piled around the circle of 
stones were not the only evidence that the 
beach had been recently inhabited. While 
wandering around in search of clams and 
driftwood, Harold discovered an old sailor’s 
handkerchief which had been knotted as if 
to hold something. This second piece of 
evidence was carried triumphantly back to 
camp. 
* This shows that they are sailors," Louis 
said. They have probably been ship- 
wrecked like us, and they are living some- 
where back in the woods." 

If they are near us they should see our 
signal flying from the top of the tree," 
Frank suggested, pointing up at the flutter- 
ing cloth. 

“ Yes, they'll see it, and any day we may 
expect a visit from them." 

During the rest of the day the four 
castaways, having beached their boat, pre- 
pared to build a sort of rude hut as a shelter 
from the cold night or ible rain. Frank 
was still too weak and exhausted to walk 
far, and all attempts to explore inland or 
down the coast were abandoned for the 
present. In the afternoon a stream of water 
emptying into the ocean was found trickling 
down the rocks, and all fear of suffering 
from lack of water was banished. By 
emptying their pockets the boys discovered 
that they had nearly a full box of matches 
among them. These were carefully spread 
out in the sun to dry. By evening they 
were ready to use, and Frank succeeded in 
making a fire after the third att--mpt. 

Driftwood was plentiful on the beach, 
and a roaring fire was soon blazing away. 
As a matter of economy with their matches, 
they decided to keep the fire going all 
night, piling driftwood on it as it burnt 
low. 

It wil help as a signal for passing 
vessels," Louis said; and, besides, it will 
make it seem less lonely.” 

Their supply of food was further in- 
creased by the discovery of a small arm of 
the sea, which washed over a low ridge of 
sand at high tide, and carried fish with it, 
leaving them stranded in shoal-water as 
the tile retreated. In this small pond, 
scarcely a foot deep at low water, the boys 
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CHAPTER XV. 


found scores of small and large fish im- 
prisoned. By driving them up toward one 
end of the shallow pond they were able to 
catch one after considerable trouble. 

Then Warren said: "I have a better 
way than that. We'll drain this pond, and 
capture all we want." 

“ Eureka, Warren, you're a genius!” 
shouted Frank. You should copyright 
that idea." 

The level of the pond was a couple of 
feet above the surface of the ocean. The 
boys cut & drain at the lowest point, and 
proceeded to build a dam through whieh 
the water could escape, but no fish. When 
they started the water to flow through the 
dam, the fish gradually moved toward it, 
but a3 they were brought up against the 
shoals they retreated in terror. The water 
slowly but surely drained off, until there 
was scarcely a foot left at the deepest 
point. In this shallow pond were collected 
enough fish to last the boys for a week. 
Flopping around, they tried in vain to. 
escape their pursuers. The boys picked 
them up without difficulty. 

“See here, we won't be able to eat all 
of these," Louis said; and it's too much 
like murder to kill them for nothing. Sup- 
pose we take what we want, and throw the 
others in the sea before they die." 

“ But how about to-morrow and the 
next day? 

"Oh, we'll keep enough for two days' 
provisions, and then, I think, we can catch 
more in the same way." 

All right! Here goes, my big fellow! 

It was the biggest catch of fish the boys 
had ever seen, and, as they carried most 
of them and threw them back into the 
ocean, they experienced more actual plea- 
sure than if they were catching them with 
hooks. The fish, glad of their escape, dis- 
appeared like flashes of light into the ocean. 

"(Glad to get home again," muttered 
Harold. 

" Yes; next to getting there yourself is 
the pleasure of seeing somebody else, even 
if it is a fish," replied Warren, with an un- 
conscious sigh. 

Usually this remark would have called 
forth cries of derision, for there were un- 
mistakable indications of intense home- 
sickness in the voice and words; but not 
one of the boys replied to it. Instead, they 
turned silently round and walked back to 
their temporary camp. When they reached 
it Louis proceeded to scale and clean the 


fish with great energy. Frank stirred the 
embers of the fire with his stick, and Harold 
and Warren looked on. 

Want any help, Louis?“ asked Warren, 
hands in pocket and eyes staring hard at 
the coals of fire. 

“ No, I can clean enough for this meal; 
but you'd better look on and learn how. 
Some day you may not have me to do it 
for you." 

„Oh, we'll help, if you put it that way,” 
retorted Warren, nettled at the sharpness 
of the reply, for his thoughts were still of 
home. 

Louis grunted, but made no answer, 
cleaning and scraping away with his knife. 
Warren still looked gloomily down at the 
fire, and Frank fed it in silence, while he 
poked at the coals with his stick. 

One of the largest fish was cleaned and 
flung down on a slab of stone which the 
boys had selected for a frying-pan. “ You 
can cook that one on the hot stone," Louis 
said; “but I'll have mine spitted, and 
broiled on a stick.” 

Suiting action to his words, he proceeded 
to whittle out a stout stick from a piece of 
driftwood, and, running this through the 
next fish lengthwise, he held it up before 
the flames. Then the odour of the cooking 
fish filled the boy’s nostrils, and they sniffed 
long and delightedly, drawing unconsciously 
nearer the fire. Frank's fish was also 
sizzling on ite hot slab of stone, and when 
he attempted to turn it with a flat stick 
the meat stuck to it, and filled the air 
with an aroma that appealed to every 
hungry lad. Warren suddenly forgot his 
memories of home, and Harold no longer 
watched, with absent-minded eyes, the pro- 
ces3 before him. 

This makes me hungry." the former said 
suddenly, squatting himself on the sand 
near the fire. I never knew fish to have 
such an odour and fragrance before.” 

Harold laughed, and said: “ Why. up at 
Shetheld, Warren, you always hated fish 
day, and said any kind of fish made you 
Sick." 

„But this isn't Sheffield," was the prompt 
answer. 

" No, it's & new 
island," Frank added. 

“ Well, for my part." Louis began. strip- 
ping off a piece of his broiled fish, I think 
its better than Robinson Crusoe's island. 
We are four instead of one, and we have no 
Man, Friday or canni j 


Robinson Crusoe’s 
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With his mouth stuffed full of fish, and 
his sentence half-finished, Louis stared in 
blank amazement over the heads of his 
companions. All three were so busy eating 
their share of the fish that they did not 
notice the sudden change in the appearance 
of his face. 

“ Well, go on." Frank said without look- 
ing up. What bright comparison were 
you going to make with this inhospitable 
shore and Robinson ——" 

Frank also stopped midway in his sen- 
tence and stared at Louis. " What is it?“ 
he asked, seeing the expression of his coni- 
panion’s face. Warren and Harold also 
glanced up. and then all three followed with 
their eves the direction in which Louis was 
staring. 

Down on the beach, a hundred vards 
away, was drawn up their boat. and by it 
stood four queer-looking creatures. No 
description of cannibals could quite apply 
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Author of Tales from the Western Moors.“ 


CHAFTER XV.— WE ENCOUNTER THE MUMPING 


Jue davs after receiving Mingo's letter 
my companion returned upon the 
Galloway. He grasped my hand warmly. 
and I hastened to prepare the evening meal. 
While I set the potatoes to boil, I told Mingo 
about the passing of the wish-hounds on 
the night of his departure. The gipsy 
listened with an awed attention. 

" Brother." said he, we have both 
heard the wish-hounds. If they didn't exist 
nobody could hear em. Depend upon it, 
the voices as you heard crving after the 
hounds had passed by was the voice of a 
bad soul. On the very night as vou heard 
them terrible sounds a man was murdered 
on the road not five miles from here. J 
heard about it in Exeter to-day." 

"How very strange!” I said. with a 
Slight shiver. 

I think well be getting out of this 

i EC LM à 
whisht old place to-morrow,” resumed Mingo 
presently. 

* By the way." I said, “do you know a 
Romany named Bull Smith ? ” 

* | know him well. brother.” 

“ He has been here.“ 

“ Been here! What for * 

* He came to borrow some money from 
you." 

That's just what he would come for." 
said Mingo. “ He's a bad egg. brother. is 
Bull Smith.” 

“Is he? Well. I lent him two pounds.” 

"Din sorry to hear it," said Mingo. 
“Youll never see the colour of your gold 
again unless you bring Bull Smith to account 
in gipsy law." 

“No he is dishonest 

He's the baddest egg I know. brother — 
a real bad un. I wouldn't trust him no 
further than I can see him. It's a pity I 
was away. [d have soon sent him to the 
rightabout if he'd come cadging off me.” 

* We must find him to-morrow. when we 
go through Princetown,” I said. 

“We shan't find Bull Smith within 
twenty mile of here. Oh. no; Smith has 
made himself searce by now." 

" He vowed that he would be back with 
the money in four days." 

" Brother, he won't be back in forty 
days. That's the truth.“ 
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to these men. They were clad in the most 
outlandish garb known to savagery or 
civilisation. A bear-skin hung over the 
shoulders of one, and dragged below the 
knees, without belt or other circlet to hold 
it in at the waist. Another had parts of 
a sealskin. patched to make rude sort of 
garments; but the skin had been rudely 
taken from the animal, leaving clots of 
blood and flesh clinging to it. The other 
two men were dressed in the skins of 
foxes and ermines. with a few patches of 
blue flannel and black cloth, worn greasy 
and threadbare. All four had long, un- 
kempt hair and beards; no shoes were on 
their feet, and their eyes were sharp and 
wolfish. 

They were strong, muscular men. the 
largest being considerably over six feet. and 
the others net many inches shorter. They 
were dark and bronzed, their bare arms and 
legs gleaming almost like brass in the sun- 
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ROVING ROYSTON: 
PRESENT-DAY 


By Water M. GALLICHAN, 


“Then I've been done.” I said. He 
‘oiled his tongue and imposed upon me." 

" Yowre not the first. gentleman he's 
imposed on." remarked Mingo. “1 don't 
know a badder egg than Bull Smith.” 

»Was he christened Bull?“ I asked. 

" He wasn't christened at all, brother. 
They call him Bull because he used to have 
a great roaring voice at fairs when he was 
showing off his old screws of horses. His 
voice is broke now, and so is his luck. He's 
a drinking chap. and always hard up. 
Smith would as lief cheat a pal as he would 
swindle a gorgio. Oh, he's a proper bad 
sort is Smith! If ever I meet him he'll 
have to answer for this in Romany law. I'm 
not going to see my pal imposed upon." 

" What is Romany law? " I asked. 

“ Well, brother, it's quicker and cheaper 
than gorgio law. I can tell vou. We don't 
trouble about lawyers, nor Judges, nor jury- 
men when there's a difference betwixt two 
of us. Nb ; we just cut a couple o' cudgels 
out of the copse. and whack at each other 
till one or t'other gives in. That's Romany 
law, brother." 

It's simple and primitive.” I said. with 
a laugh. 

It's simple. brother. and I daresay it's 
primitv, but 1 don't know the meaning of 
that word.” 

“Wel, very old-fashioned 
explained. 

" Oh, ves; there's no doubt that Romany 
law is the oldest law going." said Mingo. 
" We're an old people. brother—a primity 
people. if you like that word better.” 

On the morrow we started early for 
Tavistock. The road was up and down 
between high tors. broken here and there by 
deep valleys and surmounted with piles of 
granite rock. 

At Princetown we made inquiries for Bull 


indeed," I 


Smith. and were informed that he had been. 


encamped in the neighbourhood for a few 
weeks, but had now left, probably for 
Ashburton. 

I guessed it would be so," said Mingo. 
^ Youll never see the colour of your sove- 
reigns again." 

About a mile from = Tavistock Mingo 
turned the Galloway's head down a by-lane. 


light. In some mysterious way they had 
appeared on the beach while the boys were 
cooking their dinner, and they stood grouped 
around the boat, as if debating whether to 
launch it or not. Louis and the others 
stared in silence at the four men, none 
caring to express the thoughts which were 
running in their minds. 

When the men glanced up at the camp- 
fire. and caught the odourof cooking fish. they 
turned and walked toward it. Like ravenous 
wild animals on the scent of game they 
hurried along the beach, and approached 
the group of frightened boys, their wolfish 
eves and teeth gleaming in the sunlight. 
Warren and Harold made a motion as if 
to rise and run ; but Louis placed a restrain- 
ing hand on them, and said softly : 

" Don't move! Let them think we're 
not aíraid of them. We must all stick 
together ! `” 

( To be continued.) 


ADVENTURE IN ENGLAND. 


“Fishing and Travel in Spain,” etc. 


GANG. 


„There's a good camping-pitch here.“ 
he said. as we descended to a lovely dell. 

Through the birches of the dell I saw a 
column of blue smoke rising from the 
ground. 

" We shall not be alone here," 
marked. Some one is camping there. 
you see the smoke from the fire ? 
Bull Smith is here." 

Mingo pulled up the Galloway. and peered 
through the glade. 1 observed that his face 
was perplexed. 

It's more like to be mumpers than Bull 
Smith," he said. Can you fight, brother? 

es. a bit.” 

“You'll need to fight. I'm thinking. if 
you go down to that hollow yonder. Shall 
we turn back? 

" No," I said. Why should we turn 
back ? We've as much right in the dell as 
the mumpers." 

True enough, brother. but they'll punch 
us for certain if we go there." 

“Then we wil punch back," I said. 
It's getting late in the day, and we may 
not be able to find another suitable camping- 

lace." 

„All right," muttered Mingo, urging on 
the Galloway. 

We turned two or three sharp bends ot 
the narrow lane, and came to a sward on 
the left-hand side shaded by graceful birch- 
trees. Two tents were pitched on the grass. 
and an old horse was grazing in the lane. 
At our approach a great lurcher dog came 
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. prancing and barking around the cart, and. 


aroused by the noise, a man protruded his 
bearded face from one of the tents, 

" Gippoes! " he said aloud; and he 
wriggled out of the wigwam, followed by 
another man, who was also hairy-faced. 
and very dirty and tattered. “ Gippoes ! ` 
he repeated in a louder tonc. 

A third fellow now appeared from 3 
tangle of bushes. In his hand he carried 
& dead rabbit, and a portion of a string net 
hung out of his big side pocket. The occu- 
pants of the other tent, a woman and four 
ragged, grimy children, came out, and sur- 
veyed us with a scornful defiance. 

The man who had first spoken now stepped 
towards the cart, and took hold of the 
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Galloway's bridle, saying: “ Cut it, young 
Lovell. Youd best, unless you want a 
hidin’! Lin lord o' this bit o' manor, and 
I'll have no trespagers." 

That's the straight griffen, said the 
dirtier of the two other mumpers. " 'Ook 
it off, or we'll rub you in the mire.” 

For why? asked Mingo. ^" There's 
room enough here for all of us. 

“ I ain't a-goin' to ‘ave no words," growled 
the mumper who held the Galloway's 
bridle. 

“No; and wot' more. vou ll be gettin’ 
eur wool up in a jiffy,” snarled the second 
mumper. 

That's the straight griffen, muttered 
the third mumper. 

Vou all talk very big," I said, stepping 
out of the cart. : 

My eyes! Look at the saucy cuckoo ! ” 
cried the woman ; and, stooping down, 
she picked up a billet of birch-wood, 
and threw it at me. 

Following the maternal example. the 
children commenced to pelt us with 
clods and sticks. j 

“ You imagine yourself king of the 
castle,” I remarked to the biggest of 
the trio of ruffians. Can you fight? 

“ Fight, fight ? " he roared, putting 
his great, ugly, scarred fist close to my 
nose. Why, I could ext the likes o' 
you." " 

Dear me! " I said, without flinch- 
ing, and looking the fellow directly in 
the eyes as I spoke. 

“ It will be ‘dear me’ in a minute," 
he jeered, giving me a push with his 
flat hand. 

First blow! Go for him ! " cried 
Mingo. I'll take this cove with the 
gingery hair and the ripped-up coat." 

"]m your man." sai. the tawny- 
haired mumper, doubling his fists, and 
squaring up to Mingo. 

Without another word my man came 
at me with the rush of a bull, and 
drove his enormous fist into my right 
eye. Half-stunned by the violent con- 
cussion, I was still able to parry a 
second blow, and to return it with 
some effect. Amid the sparks that 
whirled before me I saw my opponent 
recoil, &nd, pressing hard on him, I got 
in a succession of shoulder cuts. 
Greatly displeased at this punishment, 
the mumper drew back, lowered his 
head, and charged me like a ram. send- 
ing me flat upon my back. As I gasped 
to regain wind the cowardly blackguard 
gave me a kick in the ribs. 

Lou brute!” I panted, struggling 
to my feet. If kicking is your idea of 
tighting, I'll use a stick to you." 

Saying this I ran to the cart and 
pulled out a stout oak cudgel from 
beneath the seat. At that moment I 
saw Mingo knock down his antagonist. 
As the man lay still on the ground, 
my friend closed in with the other 
fellow, who had stood by, a spectator 
of the double duel, urging his com- 
panions to victory. My mumper had 
also snatched up a stick, and we began 
to belabour one another in a furious 
fashion. Being accustomed to the use 
of the single-stick, I had the advantage 
of the bully, who had no skill in parry- 
ing, though he hit lustily. Feignbig 
at his leg. I contrived to deliver the 
number two broadsword cut upon his 
shoulder. The blow was a severe one. 
He uttered a howl of rage, and aimed 
at my head. Guard number one saved 
me from a broken pate, and cut four 
from my stick made my enemy wince 
and draw up his leg. : 
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“You are beaten!" I cried. “I will 
drub vou soundly if you don't drop your 
stick and give me best man. 

He retorted with a vile expression. and 
again struck at my head with all his force. 

" Very good.’ I sid, betw.ei my tecth, 
“ TPH thrash you.” 

Bringing my stick down upon his right 
wrist, I knocked the cudgel from his hand ; 
then I gripped him by the coat, a d applied 
my weapon to his legs till he writhed a: d 
roaced. A heavy push flusg him to the 
ground, where he lay. swearing that he 
wo 'ld kill me. 

At this point ii the fray the woman 
screeched, and ran at me with a clump of 
birch-wood in her hanl, dealing m: a 
terrific tlow on the back of the head. I 
went down, utterly stunned. with blood 
trickling down the back of my neck. lia 
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few s:conds I was conscious again, and as I 
sat up I saw Mingo grapple with and fling 
his opponent. 

" We've beat you fair—beat the three of 
you!" shouted Mingo, jumping up and 
wavinz his arma. 

“I thought I'd done for ye that time,“ 
said the woman, scowling at me as I roe 
to my feet. 

“ Not quite," I returned. 

“Well, serve you right!” she said. 
* You've knocked my man about something 
cruel." 

" Hes not so badly hurt as I am," I 
rejoined. |. Don't forget that h kicked me 
while I was on the ground." 

" And serve ye right!" screamed the 
woman. ‘ Has he hurt ye much, Dan, my 
lad ? " sh? said, assisting her husband to his 
feet. 

[“ T most 
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I' most murdered," he muttered, putting 
his hand to his right side, and groaning as 
though in intense pain. 

* He's not so badly hurt as he pretends,” 
I said. * I wonder that he didn't break 
one of my ribs' with that kick he gave 
nie.“ 

“What did I tell you, brother?“ said 
Mingo. Didn't I say as the mumpers 
don't care how they fights? A lot o' 
cowardly, kicking, stone-throwing curs! 
There ain't a man amongst this here three.“ 

“ Well, we have won our pitch,” I observed, 
as I bound a handkerchief around my 
wounded head. They daren't drive us off 
now." 

“Im not so anxious to stay with the 
likes of them," said Mingo, with supreme 
contempt. “But I will stay, to show em 
that Dartmoor don't belong to 'em, and that 
a Romany can flog a mumper when he puts 
himself to it.“ 

The thre? men stood aside, muttering 
together, while I began to unharness the 
Galloway. 

“We was here first," said the woman. 
"I say as you shan't stop. You gippoes 
think that the road's your own. I'll burn 
your tents down if you stop here, see if I 
don’t!” 

Now, mother, we fought the thing out, 
Mingo said quietly. “ Let's have no more 
wrangling and fighting. There's room 
enough, wood enough, and water enough 
here for all of us, and l'm not going to budge 
for you, nor your husband, nor for nobody 
in the county of Devon. I've camped here 
afore, and I'll camp here when I choose." 

It's mighty little peace you'll have," 
retorted the woman. All right, stop, and 
see what will happen to ye. 

With a wave of his hand Mingo went to 
the cart, took out the fire-rods and the 
kettle, and began to prepare for the night. 
In a short time I had pitched my bell tent, 
and my friend’s fan was in course of erection 
as the sun went down at the dip of a wooded 
coombe. 

My head gave me considerable pain, 
though luckily the wound was not deep. 
Mingo recommended a plaster of bruised 
dock-leaves ; but I preferred to wash the 
cut, and to bind it again with a clean 
handkerchief. : Besides a bruised arm and a 
slight scratch on the cheek, Mingo had re- 
ceived no hurt in the fray. 

As twilight stole up the coombe the 
mumpera sat around their fire, with their 
backs towards us. Occasionally one or the 
other of them turned around and scowled, 
but they did not offer further fight. 

They're drubbed.“ said Mingo. “ They'll 
not forget it, brother. Depend upon it, 
they're hatching mischief against us." 

Never mind," I replied, “ we can hold 
our own again." 

A bad lot, a bad lot, brother," murmured 
"Im sorry we ran up against 


As darkness closed in the mumpers retired 
to their tents, and we followed thcir example. 
My aching head kept me awake, and I lay 
restlessly listening to the hooting of owls 
and the whirr of the nesting nightjars. 
Before dawn I snatched a brief sleep, but 
soon awoke to th» grey light of day. 

Hearing a murmur of voices in one of the 
mumpers' tents, I sat up on the alert. 
Presently I heard a low muttering outside 
the tent. Lifting a few inches of the canvas 
from the ground, I peered out. A dense 
mist hovered in the valley, and two grey 
figures passed into the grove of birches, 
followed by the lurcher. Soon after this I 
heard a scuffing on the dry leaves of the 
copse, and looking out I saw the dog pur- 
suing a rabbit, which it quickly caught and 
killed. Like all well-trained dogs of ita 
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class, the lurcher ran mute upon the scent, 
and after picking up its prey.it carried it 
to the mumper with whom 1 had fought. 

I threw open the tent-door and let in the 
cool, sweet morning air. The poachers had 
disappeared into the dense part of the 
thicket, and I saw nothing of them until 
an hour later, when they returned with 


three rabbits and a number of trout on 4 


string. I wondered how they had caught 
the fish, and as soon as Mingo was awake I 
asked him if he could tell ine. 

" With their hands ; that's how they got 
'em.“ he replied. ^" It's called groping in 
some parts, 'groppling' in another, and 
‘tickling’ hereabouts. Anyone as under- 
Stands it can slip his hand under a stone, 
feel a fish, and whip it out. These mumpers 
know every trick that’s going." 

While he spoke I heard the rattle of 
wheels on the road at the top of the lane. 
Suddenly the sound ceased, and the voices 
of men were distinctly audible. 

" Some one's coming," muttered Mingo, 
breaking off from his description of the 
practices of fish- poachers. 

The mumpers had also heard the wheels 
on the road. They talked in low, excited 
tones, and I saw one of them run to a bush 
and thrust the rabbits into the midst of it. 
As he turned round he shoved his hands in 
his pockets, and stood with a contemplative 
air, looking up at the sky for weather indica- 
tions. Two men in decent tweed suits now 
came towards the tents. The mumper who 
surveyed the sky touched his hat and said, 
“ Mornin’, gents.” 

“ Good morning,” said one of the strangers. 
** You've got a nice, snug, quiet camp here.” 

" Yes, sir; it's a nice place," replied the 
mumper, again saluting respectfully. 

“ Can you tell us the way to Tavistock ? " 
asked the other stranger. 

" Straight on the road as you come off, 
gir." 

Thank you. There's several of you 
here, I see." 

There's eight on us, sir, hawkers by 
trade, and clothes’-peg makers. Them two 
over there, he added contemptuously, 
"them two is gipsies." And he gave a 
shrug of his shoulders as he leered at the 
visitors. 

“ Oh, they're gipsies, are they ? said one 
of the men. „ Po you happen to know a 
gipsy called Bull Smith ? " 

I've seen him, eir." 

When did you last see him?“ 

" It would be about twelve months ago, 
sir, in Dossetshire.“ 

" You've not seen him 
Come, are you quite sure?“ 

Certain sure, sir.” 

. The two mumpers in the tents, the woman, 
and the children had gathered at the 
entrances to their smoky dens, and sat 
listening to the conversation in a respectful 
silence, and without even exchanging curious 
glances with each other. It appeared to me 
that the arrival of the strangers had filled 
them with apprehension, for in spite of 
their attempt at indifference their faces bore 
signs of guile. 

Wasn't Bull Smith encamped with you 
near Princetown a few days ago? asked 
one of the strangers. 

“ No, sir; he never goes with us. We 
wouldn't 'sociate along of him." 
~ “ How's that? 

He's a gipsy, sir, and we're respectable 


since then! 


hawkers. We don't mix up with the gipsy 
class."' 

And for why ? " shouted Mingo. We 
won't have you in our company. Set of 
hedge-creepers and fowl-sneakers ! ” 

" Hulloa! " said the stranger, here's 


some plain speaking! What's your name, 


young fellow ? ” 


“ What's that to do with you ? ” retorted 
Mingo. 

“Oh, nothing much," said the man, 
sauntering up to my tent and peering 
into it. 

“ You're rather wanting in manners.“ I 
said. ^" Please keep your nose out of my 
tent.” 

No offence," said the stranger, as his 
friend endeavoured to peep into Mingo's 
tan. 

What are you looking for, mister? 
asked Mingo, sitting down and folding his 
arms. 

" We're interested in gipsies. that's all.“ 

“Wel, I'm not Buil Smith. It's him 
you're after.” 

Indeed. who told you so?“ 

" Can't anybody see it? So Smith has 
got into trouble? 

“ Do you know hin ? " 

Rather! 

Do you know him ? ” asked the stranger. 
staring hard in my facc. 

" Pve seen him.” 

“ When did you last see him! 
ago, wasn't it? 

I think it was. 
from you, too? 

It's something more serious than borrow- ^ 
ing." replied the man, exchanging a glance 
with his companion. 

“ Well, I want him myself," said I. 
owes mé two pounds." 

^ Did he come to borrow from you?“ 

" Yes. But how do you know that he 
came ?” l 

"Oh, it doesn't matter. What did he 
say? 

He said that he wanted two pounds to 
make up a sum to buy a colt.” 

Ah. he said that? And what else did 
he say? 

“ Nothing of any importance.” 

Didn't he tell you where he was going? 

"I understood that he was going to 
Princetown.” 

What might he be wanted for, Mister 
Policeman ? " asked Mingo. 

“ Who told you that we're policemen ? " 
said the man, trying to appear unofficial. 
as he drew out a pipe and tobacco-pouch 
from his pocket. 

Mingo burst into a laugh, and, muttering 
& few words of Romanes to himself, said 
aloud : “ Why, your boots told me. You've 
both got on policemen's boots.“ 

The two detectives seemed somewhat 
annoyed, though they both looked at us and 
laughed. 

“ You're quick to notice," remarked one 
of the pair. Well, look here, we're after 
Bull Smith, and if you can put us on the 
track we'll make it all right with you.” 

What's he done? " asked Mingo, rubbing 
his chin. j 

“ We don't charge him with anything 
at present. We only want a talk with him. 
What do you know about Bull Smith ? " 

“ Bull Smith is no pal of mine. If he 
was I should reckon myself a tyke to help 
you in catching him. Put it to yourselt, 
now." 

That's all right. Of course, you would 
try to screen a pal But as he isn't your 
pal, and seeing that he's let in your friend 
iere for a couple of pounds, there's no 
reason why you shouldn't tell us what you 
know." 

“lts what I don’t know. How can I 
tell you what I don't know ? Neither ime 
nor my pal knows anything about Bull 
Smith's affairs; and that's the truth.“ 

" We certainly don't know where Smith 
is," I said. 

"Hum! Well if you don't you don't. 
and there's an end ot it," said one of the 
detectives, 
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“ Do you think these hawkers know any- 


thing ? asked the other officer. 

S really can't say," I answered. 
They're no friends of ours, I can assure 
you." 


" You speak well," said the detective, 
looking &t me curiously. 

“DoI? Glad you think so.” 

** You're not a gipsy." 

** I've been taken for one.“ I said. 

“I suppose this is a freak, said the 
detective, with a smile. '' You've got a 
nice tent, and it's well fitted up. Well, 
Jack, I think we'll push on to Tavi- 
stock. . 

Bidding us good-day. the two detectives 
departed, talking with their heads close 
together as they went up the lane. 

“ Brother," whispered Mingo, “ Bull 
Smith is wanted for something dreadful. 
Can't you ee I 

No,“ I said. Why, surely—do you 
really think that Smith is the man who 
committed the murder ? " 
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Either murder or manslaughter, re- 


lied Mingo. Depend on't, they're after 

Smith about the man who was found dead 
on the road the morning after you heard 
the wish-hounds. 

I shuddered at the recollection of that 
tempestuous phantom-haunted night in the 
gorge. Little did I suspect that the man 
who came to borrow from me was capable 
of homicide. 

“ This is fearful ! " I said. 

„Ah, brother, the wish-hounds soon knew 
about it. And then that voice as you 
heard ! It makes me creepy all over." 

When the detectives left the dell the 
mumpers talked earnestly together for 
several moments; then, in great haste, 
they began to pack up their tents and 
traps, while the woman fetched the rabbits 
from the bush and concealed them beneath 
her skirt, hanging them from a piece of 
rope which encircled her full waist. 

Soon as the 'tecs begin pokin’ around 
'tis time to shift," said one of the mumping 


and 
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men, as he put a straw collar on the scare- 
crow horse. 

In less than twenty minutes the mumpers 
had made all preparations for their depar- 
ture. The woman and the children climbed 
into the loose-wheeled shabby n cart. 
and arranged themselves among the blankets 
and tent-hoops. As the married mumper 
led the horse to the lane he turned around 
shouted: “Yah, you ugly brown 
beggar, and you yellow-f , Chinee- 
lookin’ umbug. I'll bide for the pair on ye 

et! You look out, my bantams! Dan 

raddle don’t forget old scores. We shall 
meet again one of these days. There’s dark 
lanes up and down the country.” 

" Cuckoos ! cuckoos ! cuckoos ! " screamed 
the woman. 

" Cuckoos ! " echoed the shrill tones of 
the children. Gippo-cuckoos ! Ugly brown 
mugs! Yah!” And four small red tongues 
were protruded at us as the cart went up 
the lane, 

(To be continued.) 
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3 had a great desire to get even with 

the Sniper, and he was not particular 
as to the means he used to effect his purpose. 
The friendship between the two was a thing 
of the past. The Sniper had noticed that 
Bunny had been in a terrible state of 
fright lest he should be implicated in the 
affair of the General's eye. The Sniper, as 
was perhaps only just, had borne the 
punishment alone. It must be admitted 
that the flogging had not unduly disturbed 
his wonted equanimity of mind, but he did 
feel that if Bunny had been a lad of generous 
impulses he would have come forward to 
&vow participation and to share the stripes. 
Most certainly the Sniper would have done 
80 if their poeitions had been reversed. 

In the course of the following months 
other little evente had occurred in which 
Bunny had shown up in no very heroic or 
favourable light, and his quondam triend 
had at last decided not to encourage any 
further intimacy. In true schoolboy fashion 
the Sniper had not left Bunny in any doubt 
as to his sentiments, and the latter, smarting 
under the memory of a few contemptuous 
words, was more occupied, we regret to 
say. during a certain morning service, in 
thinking out a scheme of revenge than in 


attending to the exhortations of the Rev. 
John Burrows. 

The service came to an end, and as the 
organ rolled out a voluntary the boys 
trooped out of the chapel. 

The Sniper and the Prairie Dog strolled 
off together, as usual. They lingered near 
& group of fifth and sixth formers in the 
hope of hearing who were to get the last 
two places in the football team. But the 
seniors were not talking football just then. 
They were engaged in criticising the sermon 
they had heard that morning. ' 

" Really," Fellowes was saying, ''it is 
getting too much of a good thing. This is 
&t least the third time that I have heard 
Burrows preach that sermon from the text, 
The valley was full of bones. . . and, lo, 
they were very dry. 

" Yes," struck in another, and how 
many times hasn't he preached on the 
words, ‘If I have fought with beasts at 
Ephesus? 

As for his ' Vanity of vanities ' sermon," 
resumed Fellowes, I know it almost by 
heart, and I can't see why he still goes on 
reading it, when he might just as well 
recite it, and so get a reputation as an 
extempore preacher.” 


The Sniper was in the form presided over 
by the Rev. John Burrows, a man who had 
slipped into a rut both in preaching and 
teaching. Repetition in his teaching did 
not matter much, as most of the boys re- 
mained with him only for a term or two, 
during which he took them through a fixed 
course of study, and then recommenced with 
a fresh instalment of pupils from a lower 
class. The boys, however, knew that he 
had a limited stock of sermons which he 
repeated over and over again, a fact which 
militated strongly against the good influ- 
ence that an earnest school preacher can 
exercise. Boys are apt to be severe judges ; 
and a master who lacks energy and zeal i3 
looked upon with almost the same contempt 
as the boy who shirks or funks at games. 

The Sniper listened to the goseip, and 
passed on to dinner at his house. The 
morning had been cloudy and overcast, and 
the rain began to fall with a steady per- 
sistence that soon proved to the boys that 
the rest of the day would have to be spent 
indoors. 

Some of the lads wrote their home letters, 
some read magazines and books, and some 
loafed about listlessly and did nothing. 
The Sniper wrote to his father in India. 
When he had finished he began amusing 
himself by sketching with pen and ink. He 
had a distinct talent for caricaturing, and a 
little knot of admirers gathered around. 

The idiosyncrasies of severdél of the 
masters and boys were neatly hit off, and at 
last the Prairie Dog suggested a caricature 
of Jacky, as the Reverend John was called. 

" And let us shove it in an envelope and 
send it to him," proposed another lad. 

Thanks.“ responded the Sniper; and 
where do I come in? Old Jacky would be 
safe to find out who drew the thing, and 
he'd want to flay me alive." 

The Sniper set to work on the caricature, 
and drew it with elaborate care. He de- 
picted Jacky mounted on the back of a 
gaunt ass. The beast was evidently re- 
caleitrant, for he was kicking out in the 
most vigorous manner, and Jacky was be- 
labouring him over the head with a huge 
thigh-bone. Under the drawing was written, 
If I have fought with beasts at Ephesus. 
Over one shoulder Jacky was carrying a 
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ragged bag. through the holes of which 
rolls of sermons were peeping torth, and on 
them the texts of several well-remembered 
discourses were decipherable. Across the 
bag was written, “And they were very 
dry "—a8 touch which made the boys roar 
with laughter. Finally, out of the mouth 
of the ass a riband floated with thc words: 
“ Vanity of vanities.” 

" Qh,” cried the Prairie Dog. 
Jacky could see it! It's 
Sniper; isn't it, you fellows ? " 

The paper was passed from hand to hand, 
and various little touches suggested by one 
and another were duly added by the Sniper. 

Halt an hour later the Sniper commenced 
to gather his sketches together. He glanced 
through the little sheaf of papers, and 
noticed that his caricature of his form- 
master was missing. 

Where's Jacky ?" he asked; but no 
one seemed to know what had become of 
the portrait. i 

“ Where can the thing have got to?” 
he continued. 1 hope to goodness old 
Jacky won't by any evil chance get hold 
of it." 

The boys had by this time lost interest in 
the picture, and as no one admitted having 
seen it, the Sniper gathered up his other 
belongings and departed with the Prairie 
D 


“if only 
jolly clever, 
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Ón the following Tuesday morning Jacky 
was sitting in his class-room, occupied in 
listening to the boys grinding out their 
appointed chapter of Herodotus. The 
usual blunders were being perpetrated, and 
the time-honoured corrections being made 
by Jacky. The morning paper from London 
and two or three letters were brought in to 
the mdster, who promptly gave the boys 
another chapter to prepare so that he might 
be left in peace to read his correspondence. 
A minute Jater and he was immersed in a 
leading article on the everlasting Mace- 
donian question. The boys were able to 
enjoy a nice slack time. 

Look at that big pink envelope.“ 
whispered the Sniper to the boy sitting next 
to him. It looks like a billet-doux, 
doesn't it? Don't you think we ought to 
let Mrs. Jacky know? 

Ah, Sniper, if you had only known what 
really was in that envelope ! 

After a few minutes Jacky picked up his 
letters. The pink envelope attracted his 
attention, and he turned it about in his 
fingers before opening it. The whole form 
felt curious about that letter. It looked so 
out of place, so coquettish, in the dusty, 
gloomy class-room. Jacky opened the enve- 
lope, and drew forth a sheet of paper. He 
looked at it uncomprehendingly for a few 
momenta ; then a dull red rose in his cheeks, 
deepened in colour, and flamed over his 
forehead. 

„It's a billet-doux as sure as you're 
alive," reiterated the Sniper. 

The makter looked around the class, and 
his eyes met the interested gaze of the 
Nniper. The boy experienced a sensation 
of discomfort, but for what reason he could 
not tell. He was not long left in doubt. 
The master spoke in freezing accenta. 

" Be good enough to come here, Ver- 
schoyle," and the Sniper rose obediently 
and stepped forward. 

presume you know what this envelope 
contains?“ 

I, sir!“ answered the Sniper, in genuine 
astonishment. 

" Yea, sir; you, sir.” 

* No, sir, I don't know. 
know?“ 

" What is the use of denying it?” said 
the master. 1 know perfectly well that 
there is no other bov in the form. or, for 
that matter, in the school, who could have 
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drawn this piece of insolence.” He spread 
out before the Sniper the missing carica- 
ture. 

The Sniper gasped. The insolence of the 
sketch struck him as it had not before, and 
the grossness of the insult he had inflicted, 
although unintentionally, on his master. 
silenced and abashed him. 

» didn't send it.” at last he muttered. 

^ Did you draw it?“ asked Jacky. p 

" Yes, sir: I drew it’: answered the bov. 

“I admit its cleverness—its quite re- 
markable cleverness,” coldly remarked 
Jacky. “and I can afford to ignore the 


personal malice and impertinence, but I can 


understand no right-minded boy indulging 
in such astounding irreverence.” 

‘* Irreverence, sir?“ interposed the Sniper. 

* Irreverence, sir," reiterated the master. 
Are you not old enough to be aware that 
the Bible is not a fit subject on which to 
expend your wit? 

** I didn't mean that, sir." 

"I see," replied the irate man. *' You 
mean to infer that the whole thing was 
directed against me.“ 

Jacky thought for à moment. He would 
have liked to give the Sniper the soundest 
of sound thrashings, but that satisfaction 
was denied him. If he sent the Sniper up 
to the Head for punishment the point of 
the caricature would have to be explained. 
If that were done Jacky had an uncom- 
fortable feeling that the Head might sug- 
gest to him privately that it was his own 
remissness in preparing his work which had 
caused the Sniper to gibbet him so un- 
mercifully. On the whole he decided that 
it would be wiser to let the matter drop. 

J have considered," he said. what 
form your punishment should take, but I 
can think of nothing which would ade- 
quately meet the case. I might, send you 
to the Head ; I might keep you in on half- 
holidays for the rest of the term; but after 
due deliberation I have decided to inflict 
no punishment on you, but to leave you to 
the full enjoyment of your triumph. Pos- 
sibly you will find some of vour school- 
fellows ready to applaud your achievement. 
I trust that henceforward when you exercise 
your undoubted talent with the pencil vou 
will remember that certain things should be 
sacred, and also that all people are not so 
thick-skinned as to be able to take an 
insult without  wincing. However, such 
arguments will not be likely to have much 
effect on you. You may return to your 

lace." 

The Sniper was not an emotional youth, 
but the tears were in his eves as the master 
ceased speaking. He was ready to admit 
that he was utterly in the wrong. Mr. 
Burrows had done nothing to make himself 
unpopular with the boys. "The Sniper had 
been perhaps rather a favourite than other- 
wise, and he was truly repentant for having 
held up to publie ridicule a man who had 
never offended him in any way. To a boy 
of the Sniper's temperament the fact that 
he had not intended the master to see the 
carieature in no way helped to palliate his 
offence in hix own mind. 

Genuinely ashamed of himself, he re. 
turned, with hanging head. to his seat. 
The curious glances of those of his school- 
fellows who did not know of the caricature 
seemed to him condemnatory. and the lad 
heartily wished that he had been sent up 
for punishment to the Head, or had been 
condemned to lose his halt-holidavs. 

Jacky left the class to ita wonderment 
for a few moments. Then he remarked 
sourly : “ Do any of vou know any good and 
suflicient reason. why the class should not 
continue its work? 

At twelve o'clock the form was dismissed. 
The Sniper would have liked to beg pardon, 


Paper. 


but he felt that words would not heal the 
wound he had inflicted. Several of the 
boys tried to question him about the carica- 
ture, but he shook them off, and stalked 
away gloomily with the faithful Prairie 
Dog following at his heels. 

The dirty hound!” remarked the Prairie 
Dog. 

" No," said the Sniper; “ I'm the hound. 
Jacky had every right to be sick.” 

" And who's talking about Jacky ? ”? 
inquired the Prairie Dog. ‘ He's all right. 
I mean the hound who sent Jacky the 
wretched thing.“ 


The Sniper swung round and gazed.. 
amazedly at his friend. 
“Wel, I'm bothered!” he ejaculated. 


“I never thought of that. Some one must 
have collared the rotten thing on purpose 
to send it to him. But who could have 
played me such a shabby trick t ” 

“ Think, man alive.” 

“ For the life of me I can't imagine who 
it can have been." 

" Really, Sniper." said the Prairie Dog, 
“you are a bit of an innocent at times. 
Who is the dirtiest, meanest little hound in 
the college—the only fellow, I verily believe, 
who would do such a base thing? 

The Sniper thought again. Illumination 
came to him. 

" You don't mean Bunny ?” he said at 
last. 

Don't I * said the Prairie Dog. 

" I can't believe it." said the Sni 

*] can," replied the Prairie Dog. dí 
happened to look at the Rabbit while Jacky 
was letting you have it, and I saw triumph 
and funk fighting to get the best of it in his 
face. He saw me looking at him, and the 
funk won easily at the finish." 

The Sniper was convinced. 

“ Look here, P. D., he said. Im not 
going to run about looking for the con- 
temptible little beast. but you warn him, if 
he values his life, to keep out of my way: 
for if I once get my grip on him I'll half 
slaughter him before I've done with him." 

“ FH take particular care to tell him,” 
promised the Prairie Dog; more than 
that. TIl give him oy own opinion of him 
as well.” 

The Prairie Dog 2 wave it. and to such good 
purpose that Bunny sobbed subsequently 
in a corner of the plaving-fields for half an 
hour or more. After that, he sedulously 
avoided the Sniper. According to his pro- 
mise, the latter made no attempt to seek out 
Bunny. More than once the two came face 
to face, but Bunny on each occasion saved 
himself by an undignitied flight. The 
Sniper smiled sardonically. He could afford 
to wait. Nemesis was bound to overtake 
the treacherous one sooner or later, and, 
indeed, the sense of impending calamity 
visibly harassed the Bunny Rabbit. He 
slunk about in out-of-the-way nooks. while 
certain of the bovs took a malicious pleasure 
in pretending to inform him where the 
Sniper was. The calmness and inaction of 
the Sniper in no way imposed upon Bunny. 
who at last felt almost inclined to fling 
himself deliberately in the path - of: his. 
enemy. His resolution, however. always 
failed him when he saw the Sniper ap- 


proaching. Verily, the way of the trans- 
gressor is hard. 
At last the inevitable moment came. 


Bunny was a captive. He had run blindly 
into the sinewy arms of the Sniper. who. 
while gripping his right ear in the right 
hand, held a bunch of clothes and about a 
pound of flesh in the left hand. Bunny 
was in parlous plight. 

“I never sent the thing to Jacky," he 
velled. 

“Indeed.” replied. the Sniper: “ why, 
then, have you so carefully avoided coming 
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near me for the past week, and why, you 
worm—you miserable little worm—did you 
buy a big pink envelope down at old Mother 
Croker's shop in the town ? " 

" Ough! Let me go!” 

The Sniper tightened his grasp. A group 
of boys were looking on. 

Answer, you worm. Confess, or I'll 
wring the life out of you. Did you send 
that caricature to Jacky? 

No 1—Ough !—Ah !—Ough ! " 

** Confess ! ' 


* No! Ough! ough! ough! Yes, then, 
I did." | 

Instantly the Sniper loosened his grasp, 
and the bbit, more scared than hurt, 


sank sobbing on the ground. The Sniper 
stood over him and talked. 

* Look here, you Rabbit, I'm not a bully, 
and that you know right well, but you have 
given me the right to cut, if I choose, the 
very life out of you. Jacky told me that 
no other fellow in the college could have 
drawn that caricature, and I tell you that 
no other fellow in the college but you 
would have played so scurvy a trick as the 
one you have played me. Jacky, I'm sorry 
to say, didn't give me a jolly good hiding, 
and so I, in turn, won't touch your miser- 
able carcass again—except with my boot." 

The Sniper gave the prostrate body a 
contemptuous shove with his foot, and 
‘walked off with his head high in the air. 

In the meantime things were not goin 
well with the Sniper. His master trea 
him with a cold justice which made the boy 
writhe. He tried to please by hard work, 
and was congratulated before the class on 
his improvement. This was the last thing 
that the boy desired, and he was really 
miserable over the misunderstanding. But 
a change came. Masters in a public school 
hear more about the boys than the latter 
suspect, and the day after the Sniper had 
settled up affairs with the Rabbit he was 
summoned to Jacky’s private study. He 
went more than gladly, He did not know 
why he was wanted, but he was determined 
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M^ English people have formed quite 
a wrong idea of what is meant by a 
Highland deer forest. They imagine a vast 
green park, perhaps partly up the side of a 
hill, with magnificent timber, all fenced in 


with a wall or paling, about which the herds - 


of red deer trot or gallop like their small 
cousins the fallow deer in English demesnes. 
They often fancy that it is unfortunate for 
the population of the Highlands that such 
. large amount of land of the supposed kind 
should be given up for such a p 

These fancies, born of absolute ignorance, 
are as far as possible from fact. A deer 
forest is a bare mountain, or series of moun- 
tains. It is mostly covered with rocks and 
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to make the master see that he really re- 
gretted having held him up to public deri- 
sion. 

“ I have sent for you, Verschoyle," com- 
menced Mr. Burrows, to tell you that I 
now understand that you did not intend 
that sketch to come into my hands." 

“ No, sir, I didn't; I was awfully 

Jacky held up his hand. 

“I would rather have no explanations. 
I am willing to believe that you were not 
actuated by malice, and I recognise that 

our improved work of the past week has 

een an effort to convince me of that fact. 
Now, I desire that the past shall be for- 
gotten. For the future I shall expect good 
work from you, and I mean to have it. 
You talk about going into the Royal Artil- 
lery. With your abilities you ought to 
pass high in the Engineers, but for the first 
half of the term you worked only just hard 


,» 


enough to avoid punishment. No more 


slacking it, you understand.” 
No, sir," replied the Sniper; and his 
tone was quite contented. 


For the rest of the term the Sniper kept 


his nose to the grindstone. Jachy was, if 
anything, more severe with him than before. 
The boys thought that the master was trying, 


as they expressed it, to get his own back 
again" ; but the Sniper knew better. He 
would have hated to feel that the master 
was favouring him in the slightest way. At 
the end of the term the Sniper had worked 
his way up from the middle of the class to 
& good second, and this time, when Jacky 
congratulated him once more, the Sniper 
took it smiling. 

Bunny meanwhile was enjoying quite a 
bad time. Most of the boys despised and 
mistrusted him, and Jacky, who evidently 
was in possession of the facts about the 
caricature, caused him to suffer many 
grievous things at his hands. 


All this happened some years ago. The 
whole college has noticed that Jacky has 
never since preached from his three favourite 
texts; but last year a volume of sermons 
preached to the boys in the chapel of the 
college was very favourably noticed in the 
papers, and ran into a second edition. The 
reviews spoke of the freshness and originality 
displayed. and more than one of them re- 
marked that it would be well if other school 
preachers would endeavour to discuss as 
sympathetically and as practically the pecu- 
liar trials and temptations of boyhood. 


The Car which never Breaks Down. 


A DAY’S DEERSTALKING. 


By ARCHDEACON SINCLAIR. 


corries (a corrie is a vast rocky hollow in the 
side of a mountain), with here and there 
tracts of rough, coarse grass, a good deal of 
heather and bog, and lines of small trees 
(chiefly alder and birch) along those hollow 
water-courses which carry off the moisture 


‘from the hills down to the lochs and rivers 


below. The lower slopes of a deer forest 
may be scattered with rough scrub, consist- 
ing of alder, birch, mountain-ash, bracken, 
and the like, and in some few cases there are 
remnants of the old Caledonian Wood of 
ancient red-stemmed Scottish firs, which 
once covered the valleys of the North of 
Scotland. Sometimes, also, modern pro- 
prietors have covered tracts of these lower 
slopes with plantations, to make shelter for 
the deer in winter. But all these are an 
inconsiderable part of the forest lands. The 
deer forest is really the ordinary bare moun- 
tain of the Highlands, a vast desolation, 
picturesque to & degree in colour and form, 
but absolutely useless except for sheep, 
grouse, and deer. 

I do not myself shoot, but the climbs in 
the wild places &mong these magnificent 
mountains are very delightful to my mind. 
And as there are generally three ghillies 
(young Highland attendants) as well as the 
stalker or forester (who directe the expedi- 
tion) the sportsman does not object to a 
companion, as long as you know the points 


of the game, are obedient to the stalker, and 
keep in the background at the proper times. 

Breakfast for the sportsman is at eight 
o'clock, and is expected to be rather a silent 
meal, as it is necessary to get off as soon as 
possible. Anxious eyes are directed to the 
clouds (or lift, in Highland s h), or 
the weather-cock, if there is one, bor succees 
depends largely on the direction of the wind. 
If that is such as to blow towards the higher 
parte of the beat (the forest is divided 
into several “ beats " or divisions, available 
for stalks on different days), where the deer 
are feeding, from the lower slopes by which 
you must approach them, then hope declines 
and the day will be one of great difficulty ; 
for the deer are amazingly keen of scent, 
and when the wind brings them the savour 
of a human presence, even at a great dis- 
tance, they are off and out of sight in no 
time. The great object of the stalker is to 
get within rifle-shot of the stag without his 
either hearing any noise or getting your 
wind.“ 

The usual dress for stalking is a knicker- 
bocker suit of Highland or Harris tweed, 
with cap and stockings to match, and strong 
nailed shooting-boots. The colour of the 
tweed should be as neutral as possible, a 
dull grey or brown, indistinguishable at a 
distance from rock or heather. Some 
stalkers prefer not to have the whole suit of 


the same colour. A spving.glass is also 
carried over the shoulder, and a long stick 
in the hand is useful for climbing up and 
down the steep sides of the mountains. The 
stalking-cape, of a similar kind of cloth to 
that of your Suit, is carried with the lunch 
on & pony, for in the long waits on the 
higher parts of the mountains you are liable 
to very cold winds and heavy showers of rain. 

Breakfast over, we walk about a mile on 
the carriage-road to the loch-side, where a 
steain-launch awaits the party. There may 
perhaps be three sportamen starting, each 
for a different beat" with a different 
stalker. The loch I am thinking of runs 
fourteen miles to the west amongst the 
mountains, and is entirely surrounded bv 
the different parts of the deer forest. At 
this early hour it is probably quite calm, and 
reflects the lovely ground on ite opposite 
shores on surface and ripple as in a mirror. 
We land in a boat at a large tree, a well- 
kuown rendezvous, where the stalker has 
come from his cottage with pony, two 
ghillies (besides the one who caine in the 
launch) and the tracker (a dog some- 
thing like a very rough collie, useful in 
following up a deer in case he should be only 
wounded and not killed). 

Here a consultation takes place as to the 
direction of the wind and the best chance for 
the day. The stalker himself has been out 
since sunrise, spying the deer, and can tell 
you where they are to be found. Off we 
start, through deep heather and fern, till 
we get into a broad steep belt of the old 
Caledonian Wood. Here the walking is 
rather rough and heavy, but at length we 
emerge on the open mountain-side, and con- 
tinue the climb to some favourite spying- 
place. Few words are interchanged ; the 
chances of the day are far too serious. 

Presently the spying-glasses are shut up 
with & click, and the stalker announces 
briefly that nothing sufficiently good can 
yet seen; or perhaps there are only 
hinds, or possibly the hinds are in the 
way. 

Advance is made to another spying-place. 
much higher up. You begin to feel that a 
new set of muscles are being worked, and 
that every extra pound of weight tells. The 
stalker always leads. If you walk closs 
behind him he will probably go faster and 
faster, for speed is nothing to him, as he is 
on the hill every day, and his composition is 
almost entirely bone and muscle; if you 
keep at a little distance he will not put on 
the pace with such energy; occasionally 
he will sit down, to let you get your breath, 
and to give relief to the strained muscles 
of the unaccustomed. 

At this higher spying-plac2 probably his 
mind is made up. He and the head ghillie, 
his chief adviser, lie on the heather a long 
time spying diligently and exchanging 
whispers in Gaelic. At length he announces 
to the sportemen that there are a few stags 
worth shooting down in a vast corrie to the 
left between the two huge protuberances of 
the mountain-sides ; that it will be necessary 
to go to the very top of the mountain first, 
in order to descend upon the beasts un- 
awares; and that as time is getting on, and 
there is a spring of extraordinary coldness 
and clearness on the very summit, it would 
be as well to have lunch there before the 
final stalk. 

On you go, up and up, till at last the 
shoulders become rounder and less steep. 
and finally you are oa the top. What a 
glorious view bursts upon you in all direc- 
tions! Below, to the north, the long silvery 
waters of Loch Arkaig, where you were 
steaming in the morning ; bevond that, the 
northern mountains of the forest; bevond 
again, the next forests, Glen Quoich (where 
the King shoots with Lord Burton) and 
Invergarry ; beyond that again the forests 
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of Glen Morriston and Balmacaan, the latter 
recognisable from its summit, Mealfour- 
vounie, looking at this distance like a very 
small beehive. The long depression of Loch 
Ness is indicated by the Corryarrick Moun- 
tain to the north-east. 
diately below us, are the blue waters of 
Loch Lochy ; far away the Monaghlea Moun- 
tains, those of Lochaber, the distant forest of 
Ben Alder, and the lovely valley of Glen 
Spéan. Nearer at hand, to the south-east, 
rises the vast elephantine mass of Ben Nevis, 
precipitous to the north and flecked with 
perpetual snow, surrounded by a perfect 
tumult of peaks and shoulders, all belonging 
to his group. Southward lies the long sur- 
face of Loch Linnhé, one gleaming sheet of 
burnished gold, with the shining roofs and 
spires of Fort William on the shore below 
Ben Nevis; behind, some of the distant 
peaks of Glencoe, and the mountains about 
Appin, stretching away towards Oban. On a 
very clear day you may sec the hills of Mull 
and the Paps of Jura. The south-west is 
filled up by a great wilderness of majestic 
mountains, covering Ardgour, Morven, Moy- 
dart, and Knovdart. To the west is the 
huge head of Gulven, the loftiest and steepest 
hill on this deer forest ; Scuir-na-Hat, a 
sugar-loaf peak at the end of Loch Arkaig ; 
and the mountains about Loch Hourn, 
opposite Skye. So your eye comes round 
again to Glen Quoich. 

Lunch out stalking is always delightful. 
The spot is generally very attractive ; the 
water the coldest and freshest you have ever 
tasted, the food simple and necessary. 
Whatever there is, you feel that you have 
earned it; the op 


not unwelcome. e stalker and ghillies, a 


few yards off. evidently enjoy it as much 


as yourselves. To smokers (especially the 
stalker and ghillies), never is pipe more 
agreeable. The lunch is all too soon ended 
by the summons to march once more. 

Arriving on the crest of the hill, the 
stalker and sporteman descend alone for the 
fnal venture. Slowly they slip down, and 
as noiselessly as poesible ; sometimes crouch- 
ing, sometimes on their back, sometimes 
creeping head downwards, till they have 
come within range. 

Sometimes the beasts will not get up; 
sometimes hinds are in the way, and would 
give the alarm ; generally the final effort is 
a long business. Stags are always called 
“ beasts " on the hill-side. When one is 
being selected through the spying-glass for 
pursuit he is spoken of with approval“ a 
goot beast; if subsequently he does any- 
thing that the stalker does not expect, or 
gives trouble beyond calculation, he is 
spoken of as an enemy—"“ the beast /” 

We may now suppose that the last crawl 
has taken place, and that stalker and sports- 
man are well concealed behind some small 
rock, or in a gully, and all obstacles removed. 
The sights on the rifle are adjusted (such an 
angle for so many yards), the sportsman has 
nothing to do but wait. It is a time of 
great excitement and intense anxiety, as it 
i3 the crisis to which the whole day has led 
up; both failure and success mean so much. 
At length the majestic animal slowly rises, 
utterly unconscious of the presence of 
danger; crack goes the rifle; with one brief 


To the east, imme- . 


rtunity for rest is also 
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leap he falls in a heap on the ground, instan- 
taneously killed by a shot through the heart 
or some other vital part. In the case of 
good sportsmen it is usually quite a painless 
death. 

You have in the meantime remained with 
the ghillies on the top of the mountain, 
sheltering in your cloak, and watching, as 
far as may be, the progress of the critical 
events below. The ghillies are generally 
the sons of stalkers or croftera, intelligent, 
well-mannered, well-educated, Gaelic-speak- 
ing young men, with plenty that is interest- 
ing to tell you. A cloud passes over the 
crest of the mountain ; then again the vast 
landscape gleams out like a picture. Some- 
times you watch the flight of an eagle, 
sometimes hear the hoarse croak of the 
raven; ptarmigan (the white or speckled 
grouse which frequent the tops of the hills) 
are occasionally seen, and small mountain 
birds. You see perhaps what looks like an 
insect in the loch far below ; it is the steam- 
launch taking the ladies out fishing. 

As soon as the crack of the rifle is heard 
the ghillies bound down the steep sides of 
the corrie at an amazing pace, and you 
follow as quickly as you can. The pony 
follows by a safer route. The business now 
is to make the stag fit to be taken home. 
This process is called gralloching.“ It 
need not be too minutely described, but con- 
sists in relieving the body of the blood, the 
Stomach, entrails, and other parts of the 
interior that are not eaten. Then the car- 
cass is put on the back of the pony, and the 
little procession makes its way down to the 
loch-side, where the launch is waiting to 
receive them. 

Sometimes you may be near enough home 
to walk to the ledge ; sometimes, if you are 
on the far distant parts of the forest. and if 
your final stalk came late, it may be nine or 
ten, even eleven o'clock before you reach the 
hospitable walls of your host. If all the 
three stalking parties, mentioned as possible, 
need to be brought home by the launch, one 
will have to wait for another by the shores 
of the loch, indicating its presence by light- 
ing & fire. Not the least welcome part of 
the day is the tea which the skipper of the 
launch prepares on board for the voyage 
home. Never are tea, scones, and jam more 


. refreshing. 


Dinner seldom waits, unless it may be for 
the master of the house, should he be late. 
The parties in the Scottish shooting-lodges 
and great houses are always noted for cheeri- 
ness and good-humour. The sportsmen 
drop in one after another, as soon as they 
have had a hot bath and got into their 
evening clothes. They are received with 
many inquiries, and with the best of good 
cheer. At last a small slip of paper is 
handed by the butler to the host, and the 
critical moment has come ; for it means that 
the stag has been weighed, and this is the 
announcement of the result. Fifteen four.“ 
That is & fair average weight. Anything 
below thirteen would be considered small. 
Occasionally, if a stag has stayed long in a 
wood, or found his way to the crofte, he may 
scale as much as nineteen or twenty stone. 
Music, games, and tobacco close the evening: 
plans are laid for next day, and the sports- 
man enjoys & dreamlesa slumber. 


(Drawn for the * Boy's Own Puper " by A; Scorr /RANKIN.) 
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Xo] don't mean that they are young 

soldiers or sailors. They have a stera 
fight before them, but they will never be 
iighters against a foreign foe. For they are 
cripples, every one, and will never be any- 
thing else. But they are brave; there is 
no doubt about that, as you would agree if 
you had seen what I have seen. 

The school i$ small and inconspicuous, 
accommodating only thirty boys, and hidden 
away in a sleepy Sussex village—Chailey, 
to wit. Yet it is a very notable school 
indeed. I doubt if anywhere there is a 
school doing better work or animated by a 
finer spirit. There is nothing else quite like 
it in the country ; but that is not likely to 
be so for long. for the Chailey school will 
almost certainly be the pioneer of many 
similar schools. 

What are the spacial needs of a crippled 
boy? As a general rule they are these: 
he needa to live under the healthiest possible 
conditions in order to counteract any con- 
atitutional weakness; he may have, and in 
order that good general health may, as far 
as possible, compensate for the special 
bodily weakness, whatever it may be—that 
is to say, he needs to live a regular, cheerful, 
healthy life, with plenty of nourishing 
food and fresh air. But then, again, he 
needs sp2cial and careful technical training 
adapted to his physical capacity, in order 
that he may be enabled to eara his own 
living in spite of his physical infirmity. In 
other words, a country convalescent home 
and a craft school seem to be the two 
institutions most likely to help the crippled 
boy to overcome his heavy disability. 

The distinction of the Cnailey school is 
that for the first time it combine: those two 
things. It is at once a convalescent home 
and a technical school. "The place is, first 
of all, a temple of health. When vou see 
it and observe the daily routine of the boys’ 
lives, you feel that it must be a difficult 
matter to be ill under such conditions. 
And the boya, except for the maimed and 
twisted limbs, are for the most part pictures 
of health, with bronzed faces, bright eyes, 
and alert, cheerful demeanour. 

" The Heritage," as the home is called, 
is a picturesque old farmhousa set in the 
midst of a beautiful flower-garden. Ad- 
joining are the kitchen garden and playing- 
fields belonging to the home, and all around 
are the rolling downs, over which the boys 
can wander íreely, drinking in the íresh 
health-giving air. The old farmhouse has 
undergone considerable alterations, for the 
place was an industrial school before its 
present Occupants acquired it. The dormi- 
tories are large and airy ; all the rooms are 
well ventilated, and, of course, spotlessly 
clean; bathroom and lavatory accominoda- 
tion is excellent; and there is a curious 
big stone tank in which the boys can enjoy 
a refreshing plunge. <A well-equipped dis- 
pensary is in charge of Miss Stewart, the 
matron, who is exceptionally well qualitied 
for taking care of the health of her young 
charges, having had many years’ training as 
a nurse at the London Hospital. Periodi- 
eal visita are paid by the doctor and 
dentist, food is good and ample, and many 
hours of every day are speat in the op?a 
air. 

Then, on the scholastic side, the school is 
admirably adapted for the needs of crippl: ad 
boys. It is under the charge of a skilled 
craftsman and highly qualified teacher, Mr. 
Percy Syxes, and th? aim of the training, 
which lasts three years, is to make every 
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pupil a thoroughly efficient cabinet-maker, 


capable of earning good wages in any 
cabinet-making workshop. 

The morning is devoted to paper work, 
drawing (largely from nature), and demon. 
strations by the teacher. 
is a short newanaper-reading class. which 
enables the boys in their secluded retreat to 
keep in touch with the great outside worl! ; 
and thea, for the rest of the afternoon, the 
workshop resounds with the nois» of many 
planes, and saws, and chisels wielded by 
eager and persevering hands. The work is 
thoroughly scientific and intelligent. The 
boys make their owa drawings, then set 
them out full size on the wood. and every 
boy completes his own work. learning the 
whole art of cabinet-making, from the pre- 
liminary sketch to the final decorative work 
on the completed article. The teaching is 
on the lines of that given in th: manual 
training centres of the London County 
Council, but it go23 farther and is more 
definite in aim. As soon as possible in the 
course of his training the boy passes from 
the stage of mere exercises to that of apply- 
ing his knowledge to actual commercial 
processes the making of furniture and toys 
for sale. This, of course, is much more 
exciting than making things which have no 
particular use, and tends to call forth all a 
boy's powers and energy. After tea there 
is a short session of the school, which is 
devoted to general elementary teaching. but 
with special reference, whenever possible, 
to the work of & cabinet-maker, for which 
the boys are preparing. 

Such, with good long intervals for play, 
is the ordinary day's curriculum at * The 
Heritage." Don't imagine there is any- 
thing faddy or unpractical about this school. 
It is run on the soundest educational lines, 
and has won the commendation of Crovera- 
ment and L.C.C. inspectors. It is recog- 
nised as one of the schools at which scholar- 
ships awarded by the L.C.C. to crippled 
boys are tenable. 

How does it come about that such a 
school has been established in this Sussex 
village ? Its story is bound up with that 
of an interesting organisation which bears 
a somewhat remarkable name—the (Guild 
of the Brave Poor Things. The Guild con- 
sists of the blind, the deaf, the halt, and the 
maimed—men, women, and children who 
are heavily handicapped in the race of life, 
but who mean. nevertheless, to run the race 
bravely and cheerfully. They are banded 
together in a * for mutual 
help and encouragement, and for the realisa- 
tion of the great truth that life, however 
limited as to its outward circumstances, 
may still be a goodly heritage. They s»ek 
to win from life the utmost of real good 
that it has to offer, and with a cheerful 
courage to face whatever the future may 
have in store. 

The Guikl has its headquarters at the 
Bermondsey University Settlement, and 
has many bfanches in different parts of the 
country. There is something of the spirit 
of the old orders of chivalry about the 
Guild of the Brave Poor Things. At head- 
quarters new members are received into the 
fellowship with quite an imposing ritual. 

“ What has your special guild friend 


taught you, asks the president, ^ that 
membership will require of you ? " 
And the candidat» answers: " To be 


loyal to the guild; to be truthful, sober, 
honest, good- tempered; to think of others 
before myself; and every day of my life 


Paper. 


After dinner there 


to strive to be Lirtus sorte mca and a brave 
soldier of th? guild." 

Thea. when the candidat? has declared 
that it is his honest intention to strive hard 
to bc all thes? things, and, God helping him, 
to become an honourable member of the 
guild. the president pins to his breast the 
guild medal, saving: “ By the giving to 
you of this medal. which from henceforth 
you are to wear and value above all other 
ornament, we receive vou into the ranka 
of the G. B. P. T., aad hope that vou will 
remain a valiaat soldier in the same as long 
as you shall live." 

The medal in appearance is strongly sug- 
gestive of the Victoria Cross ; and that is 
fitting enough. for is it not a badge of the 
brave ? The guild’s motto, Latus sorte mea 
(Happy in my lot), is the first Latin phrase 
which many of the members learn. I dare- 
say it is the last, too, in many cases, for 
classical learning is not the strong poirt of 
the Brave Poor Things. But that one 
phrase they all know, and are not likely 
ever to forget. It is engraved on their 
medals; at " The Heritage” it is written 
over the front door; the young craftsmen 
carve it on the furniture they make; the 
girls embroider it on screens and coverleta ; 
but, best of all. it is written on the hearts 
of the members, who take their motto as a 
great guiding principle of life. 

The boys at The Heritage are mostly, 
but not exclusively. guild members. All 
are so badly crippled that they would not 
be received as apprentices in an ordinary 
workshop. nor in many cases as learners in 
an ordinary technical school. But all have 
shown in a month's trial sufficient aptitude 
for the work to justify the belief that they 
will do credit to their instructor, and, after 
completing their training, be able to eara 
their own living: ior " The Heritage " is 
not merely a sanatorium with a little wood- 
working provided as a hobby ; it is a genuine 
trade school, and every pupil must justify 
from the trade and educational point of 
77 the care and money expended upon 
um 

The spirit of the guild is magniticently 
exemplitied at The Heritage. You can- 
not look at the boys without being sure that 
they are Happy in their lot." It would 
not be easy to find a happier or a more 
active set of boys. I am almost afraid of 
being accused of exaggeration when I 
attempt to deecribe the activities of these 
crippled lads. If I had not seen for myself, 
I should hardly have believed some of the 
things they do were possible. They seem 
to have determined to do everything that 
normal boys can do. They spend very 
little time pitying themselves ; they are far 
too busy. And that is where “ The Heri- 
tage is so different from ordinary con- 
valescent homes, in which time is apt to 
hang heavily on the hands of the inmates. 

My tirst sight of the Chailey bovs was on 
the cricket-field ; a test match was in pro- 
gress. Unable to play outside clubs, the 
boys have divided themselves into two 
fairly equal teams, and the contests between 
them are often full of excitement. On this 
occasion a one-armed boy was batting— 
and making runs. too ; the other batsman 
supported himself on a crutch, using the 
bat as a second crutch when he had to run ; 
the bowler had only one leg, and all the 
fieldsmen were more or less similarly afflicted. 
The captain of the club. the head boy of the 
school, has his legs hopelessly crossed, and 
cannot move without his crutehes ; one boy 
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is minus an arm and an eye, and, in addi- 
tion, is very deaf; another has two wooden 
legs, and has to use sticks to maintain his 
equilibrium. But they all play cricket. 
A pitiful spectacle," do you say ? Well, 
yes, in a way it is pitiful, but I hardly 
thought of that as I watched them. To me 
it seemed not so much a pitiful as an in- 
spiriting sight. Talk about pluck at cricket ! 

ou will see nothirg finer in that way at 
Lord's or the Oval than may be seen any 
summer day on the green outside The 
Heritage." 

Every boy seemed to join in the game, 
except r Africa, as they call the negro 
boy with the hopelessly paralysed legs, who 
wheels himself about on a trolley. Africa, 
I learned, was brought from his West 
African home, when he was quite a little 
fellow, by a missionary who hoped that 
English surgeons ould bé able to cure him. 
The hope was not realised ; but Africa has 
learned, like the rest, to be happy in his 
lot, and he is a general favourite. He 
watches with a cheerful gravity those sports 
in which he cannot share, and finds that 
much healthful activity is possible even for 
him. I saw him a little later seated, with 
an air of serene content, on the shoulders 
of another boy; he was taking part in a 
mounted race, in which one boy rides on 
the back or shoulders of another. The 
team race is another favourite diversion. 
The boys divide themselves into two parties, 
&nd one after another they cover the sixty 
yards or so of the course, running, hobbling, 
or hopping at their very best pace. Nothing 
in the athletic way, which ordinary boys 
can undertake, seéms to come amiss to 
these athletic cripples. In the winter they 
play football with just as much enthusiasm 
as they bring to the cricket in the summer. 
They have an outdoor gymnasium with 
parallel and horizontal bars, bridge ladder, 
and giant stride; for why should a boy 
neglect the development of his biceps 
because his legs are disabled ? They still 
want a swimming-bath to complete their 
equipment on the athletic side. They would 
put it to good use, I am sure. 

Into the workshop the boys take the same 
energy and perseverance, the same splendid 
pluck, which they show in the playing- 
fields. I verily believe their daily work— 
at any rate, the practical part of it—yields 
as much enjoyment for most of them as 
their games. The school has not been 
running much more than a year, and few of 
the pupils had had any training in wood- 
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P the following article it is the writer's 
intention to endeavour to place before 
readers who are interested in sledges and 
sledging a few ideas, by means of the illus- 
trations here given, together with a brief 
description, in the construction of a et 
which is designed with & view to s : 
durability, and facility of management and 
control. 

The dimensions and proportions of the 
sledge here illustrated are such as to enable 
it to carry four adulta comfortably, or, if 
speed is the primary object, five persons 
may be taken. 

The first matter to decide in making the 
eledge is the sort and sizes of wood required. 

Ash will be found very durable and satis- 
factory, but oak would be still better. 

Wood Heguired.— One board 7 ft. 6 in. 
long, by 9 in. wide, by 1 in. thick. One 
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work before they came. Yet they have 
made furniture which has been admired and 
—which is more to the point—bought at 
exhibitions, and they have now on hand as 
many orders for toys and furniture as they 
can execute for some time to come. At the 
last exhibition of the Home Arts and 
Industries Association, Princess Louise pur- 
chased a high-backed wooden chair, which 
was the unaided work of a boy whose arm 
has been amputated at the shoulder. Think 
what that means in the way of grit and 
p Let any boy who has 

ed how to make a dovetail joint try 
to do even that comparatively simple task 
with one hand only, and he will begin 
faintly to realise the obstacles which this 
lad has overcome. But there is no fun in 
doing easy things, and I suppose the addi- 
tional obstacles which these crippled boys 
have to overcome mean additional joy in 
the acoomplishment of the task. 

At “The Heritage " they specialise on 
nursery furniture and wooden toys. The 
nursery set consists of a low table with four 
little wooden chairs; a writing-desk and 
chair of admirable design ; a stool and coal- 
box, a wooden cradle, a fireguard, the wood 
of which has been rendered non-inflammable, 
and a bookcase specially designed to take 
* Books for the Bairns, Dumpy Books," 
and so on. Some of the pieces of furniture 
are appropriately decorated with simple 
designs in bright colours ; others are carved 
with the ubiquitous Lectus sorte mea. All 
the furniture has a characteristic note; 
you will not find its like 
in the furniture-shops. It 
is well designed and well 
made. No one need brin 
any indulgent stan 
to the examination of the 
Chailey furniture and toys. 
The young craftamen and 
their instructor are content 
that the work should be 
judged on ite merits; not 
] very good for crippled 
boys," but good absolutely, is 
their aim, and the testimony 
of their customers, from the 
Queen downwards, is that 
they have achieved it. 

Some of the boys who are 
not quite up to the furniture- 
making standard make very 
good toys. These, like the 

urniture, have a character 
of their own. Many of them 
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length wood 7 ft. 8 in. long, by 3 in. wide, 
by 21 in. thick. Two lengths wood 6 ft. 
long, by 34 in. wide, by 2 in. thick. 

It wil as well also to know before 
starting what ironwork will be necessary. 

Ironwork  Required.—T wo lengths half- 
round iron (section as fig. 5) each 5 ft. 1 in. 
long, including bends at front (see fig. 1). 
Two lengths half-round iron (section as 
fig. 5) each 2 ft. 11 in. long, including bends 
at front (see fig. 1). Two 9 0055 flat iron 
l in. wide by 4 in. thick, each 2 ft. 3} in. 
long, bent as shown in fig. 4. One plate of 
sheet iron ] in. thick by 4 in. square, with 
square hole in centre (fig. 7). One plate of 
sheet iron } in. thick by 4 in. square, with 
circular hole in centre (fig. 8). One i in. 
diameter bolt 3f in. long, with square neck 
and locknut (fig. 6). 

A start should be made on the back 


owe their existence to the ingenuity and 
artistic skill of Miss Alico Rennie, the trea- 
surer of the guild. The nursery furniture I 
have described is made in miniature for 
dolls ; there are rocking-horses, letter-boxes 
fitted with postmen’s bags and quaintly 
addressed letters, and seaside toys of 
various kinds, gom. bathing-machines 
with charming little doll bathers. But 
perhaps the most remarkable characteristic 
of the toys is that you can't break them— 
at least not unless you try very hard. 

There was a great day at The Heritage 
on July 25 last, when the Prinoess Louise 
opened an extension of the workshops, and 
the school had its annual speech-day. On 
that occasion a large and distinguished com- 
pany had an opportunity of seeing the work 
of the boys, watching their sports, and 
hearing their school songs. The sports pro- 

ramme did not in th» least suggest the 

iversions of cripples; it included such 
items as a horae-and-rider race, three- 
race, sack race, and obstacle race. eed- 
less to say, it was carried through with 
great spirit. Many visitors must have 
come away impressed with the great work 
that is being done at The Heri " and 
the fine spirit of the lads. The school has 
many friends, but it needs many more ; for 
the scholars are r, and their proper 
equipment for work and play—as well a3 
the extension of the benefits of the school 
to others equally needy and equally de- 
serving—must depend largely on the gene. 
rosity of outside helpers. 
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SLEDGE, AND HOW TO MAKE II. 
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wooden runners. Set off on each of your 
3} in. by 2 in. pieces, lengths as shown in 
fig. 1, which is a side view showing the 
length of the sledge, cutting across at an 
angle of 30 degrees. 

Next clamp the two lengths together side 
by side, set off and cut three notches, 3 in. 
wide by 1 in. deep, in each, at distances 
shown on fig. 1. 

Three lengths of 14 in. should now be cut 
from the 3 in. by 24 in. wood and screwed 
down to the runners, fitting. tightly in the 
notches previously cut. l 

Before finally screwing down it will be 
as well to make a gauge 10 in. long so 
as to keep the runners a correct distance 
apart. 

Great care and accuracy must be observed 
in keeping the runners exactly parallel 
throughout the whole length, as this is 
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absolutely eesential to the straight and easy 
running of the sledge. 

The next step is to cut a 6 ft. length 
from-your 9 in. by 1 in. board and round 
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made clear by a glance at fig. 3, which is a 

plan or view looking on top of the sledge. 
You will now find that you have just over 

18 in. of 9 in. by 1 in. boarding left. Cut 
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off the edges, as seen in fig. 2. Fig. 2isa 
back-end view of the sledgy. i 

Fix the board carefully in position on the 
three crossbars, see that the extreme back 
end comes over the pointe where the runners 
begin to taper down, and then screw the 
board firmly down on to the crossbars. 

All the screw heads should be counter- 
sunk, as this top board forms the seat of the 
sledge. 

At this point the runners can be bevelled 
down to an inch wide on the bottom edge, 
but it is advisable not to do this until now, 
as it will be found much easier to work on 
the sledge with the runners square. 

We now come to the steering arrange- 
ment. This is shown separately in plan in 
fig. 4. 

From the remainder of your 3 in. by 24 in. 
wood set off two lengths for the runners, as 
fig. 1, cutting across the depth of the wood 
at an angle of 30 degrees to the horizontal. 

Clamp the two pieces together side by 
side, as in the case of the back runners, and 
set off two notches 114 in. apart (from centre 
to centre) both being equidistant from the 
centre of the runners. ' The notches are to 
take two cross-pieces of 34 in. by 2 in., 


and to allow for this should be 1 in. deep 


by 31 in. long. 

Now from the remainder of your 41 in. 
by 2 in. wood cut two pieces, each 14} in. 
long. 

Fit these to the notches already cut in 
the runners, and when you are perfectly 
assured that the runners are in line with the 
back ones. as well as being parallel to each 
other, screw firmly down. 

Of course it will be noticed that as the 
runners at the front are each $ in. wider 
than those at the back, theretore, if the 
centres of the runners throughout the sledge 
are to be in one straight line. as they must 
be, the distance between the inside edges of 
the front runners will be just & in. less than 
that behind. 

Care must be taken that no mistake be 
made in this; the idea will no doubt be 
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this to exactly 1 ft. 5 in. long and screw 
down on to the crossbars. . 

As in the case of the back part, so here, 
see that the extreme back end of the board 
comes over the point where the’ runners 
taper down. 


FIG. o. 
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FIG. Z 


Leave the edges square, do not round off 
as you did the top board. 

Át this point bevel the bottom edges of 
the wooden runners down to 1 in. wide, 
similar to the back ones. 
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In the centre of the board just fixed, a 
hole ? in. diameter must now be bored. 

Then place the whole steering arrange- 
ment in place, with the front ends and edges 
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of the top and underneath boards level and 
the runners in line. ; 
Mark out and cut a square hole on the 
top board 1 in. side, exactly covering the 
} in. diameter hole in underneath bos 
The square plate with hole 1 in. square 
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(fig. 7) can now be screwed on the top 
board, the two square holes coinciding. 
Likewise the other plate with circular hole 
(fig. 8) may be screwed on the under-side of 
the bottom board. 
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Next slip the $ in. bolt in from the top 
with the neck nicely fitting the square hol- 
in the top plate. and thus holding the bolt 
firm while the circular part forms a spindle 
for the guider or steering arrangement to 
swivel on. The nuts should be tightened up s» 
as to allow the guider to revolve easily, but at 
the same time not be loose enough to shake. 

Before screwing on the irons the bottom 
edges of the runners should be made quite 
level. l 

Tae serew-holes in the irons should be 
about 1 ft. apart and must be countersunk. 

No screw-heads must be left projecting 
below the level of the irons. In the case of 
the front pair of irons the holes should be 
about 9 in. apart. 

We now come to the handles by which the 
guider is controlled. 

These are made from two lengths of flat 
iron l in. by } in., each 2 ft. 34 in. long, 
shaped as in fig. 4. " 

Holes for screws should be drilled and 
countersunk into the side edges where the 
handles are fixed to the underneath board, 
say about three screws on each side of 
projecting part—that is twelve in all. 

Your sledge is now practically complete. 

Of course all woodwork should be planed 
in the first place, and may now have a coat 
of suitable varnish, which will greatly im- 
prove the appearance. 

It should be borne in mind that before 
taking the sledge out for the first trial the 
iron runners should be made quite bright, 
&nd also, when putting away for any con- 
siderable time, it is best to wipe them down 
and give them a coat of vaseline. 
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A VETERAN’S OPINION. 


THE older I grow, and now I stand on the brink of 
eternity. the more comes back to me the sentence in 
the Catechism which I lenmt when a child, and the 
fuller and deeper its meaning becomes: What is the 
chief end of man?" “To glorify God and eu joy Him 
for ever.” And surely this is the beginning and end, 
the Alpha and Omega, of that strange, Tndefinable 
thing which we call life.—CanLYt.E. 
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G. W. G. (Stroud Green). All the coloured plates you 
ask for can only be obtained by securing the parts in 
which they appeared. These have long been out of 
print with us, but might possibly be obtained secoud- 
hand through the nielium of an advertisement. ; 


W. A. B. — We shall probably have some articles on the 


subject soon. 
door exerciae. 


PrERRY.—The numbers containing the articles on“ Fire 
Balloons lin ve long been out of print. We muy per- 
haps be able to treat the subject soon in“ Every Boy's 
Monthly.” 


W. H.—The address you ack for is: Professor Scott, 
8 Albany Terrace, Hunny Hil!, Newport, Isle of 
Wight, 

W. F. W.—No, we cannot forward the address you ask 
for. Ic is quite against rules to supply the private 
addresses of our contributors. If you have anything 
to ask them, you can do so through the“ B. O. P.“ 


X. (Tottenham). Try James, Bruce Grove, or Benja- 
field, High Road ; but any newsagent can supply you 
with B.O.P.," and also with the Christmas Number. 


W. F. WaLpRoN.—Such a map can be bought at 
Stanford’s in Cockspur Street and Long Acre, at 
Keith Johnston's in Paternoster Buildings, at Philip’s 
in Fleet Street, and other places where maps are 

sold. but it mav not be what you call cheap. 


In the meantime take plenty of out- 


The Delights of Winter.in the Stone Age. 


H. A. €. —We have noted your suggestion. We bave 
already done the regimental badges in tlie " Colours 
of the British Army," and the distiuguésh ng chev- 
rons, stars, ete, in the“ Rank Marks of the British 
Army." Probably the “ Badges of tbe Imperial 
Yeomanry” will please you, and in good time an 
opportunity for t.e others may occur. 


N. S. M.—See our advertisement pages. The “ Uni- 
versal Standard Catalogue of the Po-tage-stamps: of 
the World" costs eighteenpence post free, ard is 
published by Whitfield, King & Co., ipswich. Several 
other dealers have eighteenpenny catalogues. The 
Gibbons’ catalogue is a different sort of thing: it is 
much larger, and is publishel by Stanley Gibbors, 
Limited, Strand, w.c. Write there for prospectus. 


A. R. C. —1. There is a book on camping published by 
Upcott Gill, County Press. Drury Lane. Loudon, W. C. 
9. We have had several articles on the subject, but 
they are all out of print. 3. Answers cant. ot possibly 
be given in the next month, as the paper is at press 
six weeks in advance. 


„T. G. HII. — The Taj ling collection of, posta ge- Stamp; 
is on view in the King's Library at the British 
Museum. Turn to the right from the entrance-hall 
and turn to the left at the end of the first room. It 
is arranged in frames which slide into the cabinets. 


C. Harvey.—Perhaps eighteen, but it depends on your 
development for your age. Your choice of a regi- 
ment will be limitel by your height and otber 
nieusurements. 


E. D. CANHAM.—The most likely book to suit you is 

Paul Bert's First Year of Scientific Kuowled, e." 

ublished by Relfe & Co, 6 Charterhouse Buildings, 
ondon, E.C. 


H. N. RoBis0N.—We know nothing about the appa- 
ratus adve tised, and cannot say what tattery-power 
is required. From the few particulars you give we 
think your cell is much too weak for lighting pur- 
pores, but that is no reason why you sho: Id not 
try it. 


R. H. Purcets.—In the one case you apply to the 
town clerk, iu the other to the surveyor of taxes. 


Y. T. and SpEELs.—The dots are pat in by hand, but 
the drawing is double the size of the reproduction, so 
that it is not so difficult as it looks. 


H. B. TuORNE.— 0 to the Free Library and ccusult 
the largest peerages there. Try Collins, to begin 
with, if it is in the catalogue ; but it all depends on 
what you want to know. 


F. B. (Hull).—We are unable to say when the new 
edition will be published, and cannot possibiy find 
room for the list of contents in these pages. 


G. F. (Chelsea).—You could hardly do better than 


refer to our “Chess for Begiuners in the back 
volumes, You should be able to see them at your 
Free Library. 


W. A. R.— We fear von have Jitt'e chance of disp sing 
of any of your drawings at present. ) 
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'^ Punch.” (Bertin. Photo Co. 


(From the Painting by Raha WERT.) 
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STORY OF SIR ROLAND PREEDEROY, KNIGHT: 


A TALE OF THE LAST PLANTAGENETS. 


By FRANK Curzon BRITTEN, M.A. 


CHAPTER XVIL—-WHEREIN WE HEAR OF THE COMING OF HENRY TYDDER. 


ile is with a strange whirl of mingled feel- 

ing that I look now upon a span of my 
life—nigh two years—wherein I dwelt 
amidst Geoff Pickin's clowns. Houseless in 
sooth, but not friendless, for soon I learned 
to love the fellows ; angry words were few, 
and seldom (if ever) did I hear one rail 
against fortune. 

Through the hard, rough winter we still 
strolled the country-side, often supperless, 
stealing into some barn or open shed, there 
to lie huddled and shivering among the 
straw, whiles to be driven therefrom an 
if we were but rogues meet for the gallowa. 
Yet from time to time would some blithe 
ossip ply quip and crank until we half 
orgot cold and hunger. 

From the cobbled streets of a town 
(perchance driven thence by a surly Watch) 
we would tramp to some thatched village, 
where the children clapped their hands to 
greet our coming, and anon their elders 
gave us horns of ale from their scant store, 
and such crusts of bread as they might spare. 

Sooth, my sons, I trow we were happier 
than they; for if ye take no count of food 
and warmth, which things are lacking to 
the poor upon all the earth, we were aye 
moving from place to place, seeing ever 
a new scene—rivers, mountains, churches, 
and men of every sort, knights and yeo- 
inen, ladies borne upon their litters, rough 
tykes from the Welsh Marches, and even 
dark-faced Moors, following in some lord's 
train. 

Yet they, poor cottagers, could but do 
their heavy toil upon the fields each day, 
and arise again for the same on the morrow ; 
untaught, unlettered ; what things had they 
to talk upon? Even the blessings of the 
Church and her very Scriptures were in a 
tongue that lay beyond them. 

Ay, my sons, in those two years I learned 
much of those who dwell about our manors 
to do our hests upon the land. And both 
strange and sad it seemed that so many 
whom the Lord had made in His own image 
should reck little of what king held the 
crown, but should mark the coming of the 
vices as & milestone in their drear lives. 

As far north we went as Nottingham 
town, where, on May Day, we took our 
Share in the pageant, and later trode the 
“ Morice,” until well-nigh all the 'prentice 
lads and their ribbon'd wenches were 
dancing beeide us. 

Then, one Christmastide, by some strange 
chance were we bidden play for Lord 
Thorndyke’s household, within the great 
Hall at Otterbourne. St. Bittel! how the 
honest folk laughed at the quaint Gammer 
searching for her lost needle! I too laughed 
later, but to myself only ; for e’en when the 
old Gammer had ta’en off her mask and 
joined the coranto, who among that thron 
would dream yon merry vice with valan 
face and patched garments to be the grave 
and smooth-chinned esquire who had 
attended his Lord in the presence of King 
Lewis of France ? 

Ye will well believe, however, that despite 
the change and movement of my daily life 
the time passed wearily withal. Of my 
father and of Adela I had no tidings, and 
whiles they were ever within my thoughta 
I might speak of them but to old Wick- 
waine. At times, when we twain were 
apart, we marvelled how long 'twould be 
ere Lord Richmond should again essay his 
landing. Almost indeed were we de- 


spairing of the same, when toward the end 
of July, in the year eighty-five, or twenty 
months after our flight from Twyford, the 
news reached us. 

We had arrived one morn in the town 
of Banbury, and were passing along the 
street seeking a fitting spot for our play, 
when on & sudden we were thrust aside 
by halberdiers, whiles there went by the 
Mayor of Banbury in his state. Much 
people thronged behind his train, and anon 
from the steps of the town cross his trum- 
peters thrice blew the fanfare. At the 
third blast Master Mayor affixed his horn 
spectacles and began to read from a scroll. 
But his voice was old and weak, and some 
of the folk were laughing and jesting, others 
calling loud for peace. so that I heard but 
little. 

Richard, by the grace of God, King 
of England and PM 

* Crook-back Diccon, thou mean'st ——" 

** * To his loyal subjects, these: 

“< Whereas, certain men, being rebels, 
traitors ——' " 

Plague of all traitors, master.“ 

** Peace, there, and hearken.” 

Their captain, one Harry Tydder,* the 
son o oe 

Here the folk laughed loud and long, so 
that for some moments not a word reached 
me. 

For the comfort and safety of his 
subjecte——’ " 

“ Dost feel safe thyself, Master Mayor? 

“‘ Biddeth all men be ready in arms to 
resist 

“ Ha’ done with this folly.” 

From behind us these words rang in a 
loud snd threatening voice; the Mayor 
stopped, amazed, the clamour surceased 
among the folk, and all turned to look at 
him who spake. 

There stood & tall monk, his lean arms 
folded and his cowl drawn close; his tone 
had minded me in some manner of a Sabbath 
morn in Twyford Church, where surely I 
had last heard it; and when he flung back 
his hood and showed the keen face and deep- 
sunken eyes of Snell, my old Oxford friend, 
I pressed eagerly toward him. 

* Hearken, ye worthy fellows, smiths, 
hucksters, wool-combers and vices, for I spy 
of each kind about me. Leave yon fellow, 
Mayor or what not, to whimper for his 
King. I, too, have a message for you, 
and my bidding is from the King of kings, 
not from some puppet monarch of earth. 

Within a week, Diccon, as ye term him, 
will be king no more. The Lord's anointed 
is upon the seas, and he shall cause peacc 
to dwell in your fair land, in the room of 
murder and sedition.” 

"Is 't Harry Tydder, in sooth, good 
Father ? " said one with a leathern apron. 

* Nay, my son, not Harry Tydder, but 
Harry of England, named even as he who 
led your grandsires at Agincourt.” 

Shouts of joy arose at the mention of 
the great battle. Master Mayor, who had 
approached with his train, cast away his 


* It is of interest here to quote the actual text of 
King Richard's proclamation, as it has come down to 
us: 

“And to abuse and blynde the Comons of this seid 
Realme, the seid rebelles and traitours lave cliosyn to 
be there Capteyn one Henry Tydder, the son of Ed ward 
Tydder, the son of Owen Tydder,... whiche of his 
ambicioness and insociable covetise encrocheth and 
usurpid upon him the name and title of royall astate 
of this Realme of England,” 


wavering, an if his wrath had overcome 
his prudence. 

" Seize yon priest! he cried. “I will 
lay him i' th' common ward for making of 
this coil were he the Cardinal himself." 

To the Lord Abbot, an thou wilt, but 
not to the ward," replied Snell sternly, 
while the murmurs of the commons showed 
that they would not have him taken. 

Then I made known myself to him, and 
for the greater prudence I spake in the 
Latin: 

Pater, nonne me cognovisti? Rolandus, 
amicus adsum.” 

" Rolande, Rolande mi!” 

His eyen were kindly as ever, and his 
voice had lost its stern tone in that instant. 
Placing his hand on my shoulder, and not 
casting another look toward the Mayor, he 
turned himself and led me slowly away, 
while Tom and the vices followed us in 
surprise. 

“ Now, Sirrah," he went on, what dost 
in this vain and foolish apparel ? ” 

As briefly as might be I told him of my 
doings since the failure of my Lord Bucking- 
ham's uprising; then, calling Wickwaine, 
I showed that we twain were but awaiting 
the hour to join the King. 

" So shalt, Roland," replied Snell, and 
thou too, honest fellow; yet first to my 
house to eat and drink, ye and all your com- 
pany. Money must I give thee also, enow 


. to buy pikes and jerkins at the least. For 


whiles King Harry would gladly have 
men-at-arms, I trow he would give scant 
thank for vices.” 

Sooth, it had long troubled me how we 
might present ourselves to any leader, and 
80 the affair became thereby the more 
easier. 

For the last time we munched our victuals 
and quaffed our ale together, and then 
must we needs take leave of Pickin and hia 
clowns. Sad indeed were we all, but some 
e'en let the tears run adown their rough 
faces, as, in shaking tones, they bade us 
God-speed. Simon pressed upon me a 
quaint charm that would shield me 
'gainst edge and point," whiles Nic blub- 
bered loud, clasping old Tom as though he 
would ne'er release him. 

An instant we knelt before the house, 
Snell blessing us from his porch; so we 
parted, the clowns with heavy hearts to 
their play ; Tom and I, our sadness already 
tempered with hope, toward the Welsh 
March to meet the King. 

Nay, nay, my sons, I will not weary you 
with much tale of our march. While we 
trode the road from Banbury great affairs 
were in the balance, for the King was on 
the seas, and making for Milford. 

Sooth, when later I heard thereof, I 
thought upon the phrase In desiderato 
limine," the which I would do into English, 
" In that haven where he fayne would be.“ 

At Evesham town, where we came on 
the first day of August, I bought with 
Snell's pieces two swords and divers wearing- 
gear. Here, too, we met with certain 
others, bound on the same errand as our- 
selves, and so toward Hereford we went, 
& company of some half.score. Of our 
companions two were clerks and the rest 
in the main yeomen from the shire of Oxford, 
and the reason of their going was that my 
Lord de Vere was with the King. 

Surely, as motley a gathering as e'er 
ye would think on. Here one had gotten 


him an outfit of plate, which hung loose 
on him, and clanked greatly; twain or 
three wore old-time buff jerkins with pieces 
of iron sewn upon the arms; scarce two 
head-pieces were alike, and whiles some 
bore sword or bow, & few trailed the Swiss 
pike, and one sturdy fellow carried a hand- 
gonne, the which as yet he knew not how to 
load or aim. 

Now from the first, being poorly armed 
and afoot, I had counted but on a place 
among the meanest soldiers, but it fell 
out other, as ye shall hear. From time to 
time at our halting-places we essayed some 
practice of arms, and here my old skill 
at sword or bow (the which, mark ye, I 
had not again allowed to languish) holp m. 
to show my fellows somewhat cf their craft · 
add to this that my father’s name was 
known to some, and ecarce will ve marvel 
that ere many days were gone they called 
out for me to be their leader, until such 
time as we might fall in with the King’s 
army. 

To this, after some delay, I agreed, and 
so marched on to the town of Hereford, 
where I bided nigh upon two weeks, prac- 
tising my followers each day in such disci- 
pline of war as their strange weapons per- 
mitted. More than this, others who were 
awaiting the King besought me, anon, to 
enrol them, so that, with the good help 
of old Wickwaine, I was practising well 
nigh thirty ere the Royal Army came up 
from Pembroke, 
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It was a bright and warm day in the 
midst of August that about three hours 
after noon a messenger came spurring down 
the road of Wide Marsh and reined in the 
Market Square. well-nigh at the door of our 
hostel, demanding to be led presently to 
the Mayor. The King. so we quickly 
learned, was at hand with his power, together 
with the Earl of Oxford, Sir John Savage, 
Bishop Morton, and certain Welsh chieftains 
whose strangc-sounding names have escaped 
mc. 

In a brief space the bells of the Cathedral 
and of other churches within thc city were 
-ingin joyous peals, and the folk, old and 
youn’, alike, wero crowding tc thc Square. 

ming ,t wisc to losc no tim), I hastened 
to coilect my following, and <- king a stand 
wher we could no“ but be pied, we bided 
with suc’ paticnce as we might until the 
ro, al arm paced into the Square, each leader 
riding at thc hcad of his bc. ttle. 

First scmo threc thousand soldiers of 
France, hard-faced warriors enow, caring 
no jot for the King's claims but merely 
selling thrust and stroke for store of minted 
gcd. Then Harry's self, together with 
some knights and a priest or twain. Pale, 
spare, and of but mid height he seemed, 
and he rode helmless, smiling upon the 
folk, whiles the sun gleamed upon his brown 
head. 

After the King my Lord of Oxford, with 
such as had already joined him, blue 
boars of Oxford," decked with the emblem 
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of the streaming star; and at the sight I 
rejoiced in my forethought that had let the 
same be wrought for mine own men by 
divers kindly wenches of the city. 

For quickly my Lord wheeled his horse 
toward us, giving me scant time to note 
th» fierce Welsh spearmen who formed the 
rearward of the army. 

" What men are these?" 
stooping from saddle. 

In the main they are from nigh Oxford, 
my Lord; we would be counted as in thy 
following." 

The Earl frowned. “ Hast been too 
forward, fellow, to deck thy men with mine 
emblem, or e'er thou hadst my good leave. 
How art called ? " 

"I am Roland Preederoy, son to Sir 
Antony." 

My Lord de Vere's stern mien gave place 
to a smile of pleasure. 

" Well met, young master; I am glad to 
have thee. How fareth thy noble father ? 
Is he still in case to spur his old destrier 
yet once against the Yorkist ? ” 

" Alas, my Lord, my father lieth within 
the Tower, if, indeed, he hath not yet 
been ——" 

" Tut, man, ne’er abandon hope. Come 
to my lodging an hour after sunset; I have 
much to say to thee.” 

And with that he turned his beast’s head 
and rode off to join the King. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE MYSTERIOUS BEACON 


LIGHT: 


THE ADVENTURES OF FOUR BOYS IN LABRADOR. 


ITH quaking hearts the four boys 
watched the approaching strangers. 
A nearer view did not modify their first un- 
sightly appearance. Their half-naked bodies 
were more repulsive on a nearer view, and 
their eyes, half-concealed from view by 
heavy eyebrows, were not reassuring. Their 
shifty, stealthy glances betrayed natures 
that were not to be trusted. Their appear- 
ance on the isolated beach was a mystery 
to the boys, and Louis realised, more than 
the others, that there was something un- 
usual and inexplicable in their 5 in 
such a place. They were not ordinary ship- 
wrecked sailors, nor sealers from St. John's, 
who were frequently caught in their small 
boats by ice-floes and cast upon the coast 
during stormy weather. There was little 
of the sailor or sealer in their clothes or 
general appearance. 

Without the formality of an introduction, 
the four men stepped close up to the fire, and 
the tallest, with & grunt of satisfaction, 
leaned over and picked up some of the 
cooked fish. Holding this in both hands, he 

roceeded to rend and tear it to shreds with 
is teeth. At first Louis decided to resent this, 
but in the next breath he changed his mind. 

“ Oh, I see you are half.starved," he said, 
picking up the piece of driftwood which had 
served as a plate. Here is enough for all 
of you." 

Holding the flat board so that the first 
man could not reach it, he passed the 
broiled fish around to his three companions. 
Their eyes lighted up with greed and hunger. 
Three pairs of hands quickly swept the 
board clean of fish, and, like ravenous 
wolves eating their dinner, they snapped 
and snarled away as they devoured the food. 


By GEorRGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
When they had finished, they looked around 


for more. 
That is all we have," Louis said. But 


if you are still hungry we can catch more 


for you on the next tide.” 

" Yes, get more for us," grunted the 
tallest of the four. We're very hungry. 
Got matches to make the fire? 

The man proceeded to run a hand into 
the pocket of Louis, who stepped back. and 
said sharply: The matches are not there.“ 


" Where then? Our matches nearly 
gone, and we want more. Where are 
they!“ 


Louis shook his head. The man glared 
hard at him. 

Where are the matches? he demanded. 
stepping up to Louis in a threatening manner. 

“ I cannot tell you," was the prompt but 
firm reply. 

There was a snarl of anger from the man; 
but Louis was unflinching, and did not 
retreat when the man ud oriri 

Possibly à quarrel and fight would have 
developed then and there had not the other 
men stepped up to their leader and pulled 
him away. 

Don't do that," they said. He'll get 
us more fish soon. and cook it for us; if 
you hurt him, he won't." 

This logic appealed to the man's stomach, 
and he retreated with a few parting snarls 
and grunts. With a stick he turned over 
the coals of fire and searched in them for 
any further vestiges of a meal. Louis and 
his companions stood grouped together, 
while the four half-wild men were standing 
opposite. The boys assumed an attitude 
of quiet defiance. Frank, almost uncon- 
sciously, clasped the heavy stick with which 


he had been stirring the fire, while Warren 
held a heavy stone in his right hand. Louis 
was for pacifying the men, but his hands 
were folded tightly over his shirt, in whose 
folds was concealed the only knife the boys 
owned. 

When the strange visitors had finished 
their inspection of the fire and the camp, 
they turned once more upon the boys. 

" Where did you come from?” one of 
them asked. How did you get here? 
Shipwrecked ? ” 

" We were lost from our ship on a cake of 
ice, and we were driven ashore in our small 
boat," Louis responded promptly. 

" Was the ship wrecked?” asked the 
leader of the group. 

" No; it was blown out to sea by the 
storm. We expect it back any day or 
hour." 

The men turned their eyes toward the 
ocean, and scanned the horizon in every 
direction. Then the leader spoke again, 
pointing up to the flag flying from the top 
of the cliff. 

That your signal ? ” he asked. 

Louis nodded. 

“ You expect the ship to see that? You 
can't see that hill five miles away. You 
want to put it up on that point where our 
camp is." 

Louis followed the direction of the man's 
finger, and saw in the distance a much 
higher cliff which towered several hundred 
feet above the one under which they stood. 

" You have a camp there?” he asked, 
taking his turn to ask questions. 

The man nodded aflirmativelyv. 

" Where did you come from?“ 
persisted. 


Louis 
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* We were shipwrecked here." 

“When? Not lately?” added Louis, 
noting the man’s dress “I should say 
that you had been living in this lonely 
region for years." 

The man looked suspiciously at him, and 
then replied : 

“Yes, two years. We were wrecked 
then, and we've lived here ever since." 

“ Two years! And never rescued?“ 

There was a note of alarm and inere— 
dulity in the voice. Could it be possible 
that their fate was to be similar ? Were 
they to be banished to this loncly part of 
the coast for two long years, without seeing 
friends or relatives ? 

The man apparently saw the boy's fear, 
and he grinned, as he added: ‘ Yes, two 
years, and we'll stay two years more. Ships 
never touch this part of the coast. And 
you'll have to live on raw food and berries. 
You can't buy matches up here." 

Louis appreciated immediately the man's 
effort to sccure the few matches in his pos- 
session. The taste of cooked food had 
aroused their old fear. They were now 
ready to commit murder to get possession 
of the matches; but Louis was equally 
determined that they should not rob him. 

" But we can save the few we have," he 
replied. 

" Not if you make a fire every day to 
cook your food.“ 

^ We don't intend to. 
this fire going all the time. 
then we can make no other." 

" What! You got no more matches ? " 
demanded the man sharply. 

Fot to waste," Louis answered calmly. 

Once more the old cupidity and fierce- 
ness entered the eyes of the man, and he 
seemed to sway between an inclination to 
pounce upon Louis and rob him of his 
precious possessions, and a strong desire to 
contro] himself in the interest of peace. 
Louis, wishing to change the subject, said 
quickly : 

Are you men not from St. John's? I 
think I have heard of your ship. It was 
wrecked somewhere off this coast, and there 
were -—" 

This speech suddenly created à sensation 
among the men. With 


We shall keep 
If it goes out, 


a sudden new. 
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interest in other things, they turned and 
walked toward the ocean, muttering some 
denial that they ever hailed from St. John’s 
or any other provincial city. When half- 
way down to the edge of the water, the 
leader stopped, and called back: 

“Well come back when you have more 
fish cooked for us.“ 

Then, without leave or permission, they 
stalked down to the edge of the water and 
proceeded to launch the boat of the Northern 
Star, which the boys had saved with such 
difficulty. 

They are stealing our 
Warren. Let us stop them." 

Frank and Harold were inclined to join 
Warren in a struggle for their rights, but 
Louis placed a restraining hand on them 
once more, and said : 

" No, no. We don't want a fight, if we 
can help it.” 

" But they can't take our boat," pro- 
tested Warren. 

They said they would come back in a 
short time. It is time enough then to 
decide to fight for our rights." 

The boys quieted down a little, but they 
were far from feeling satisfied. When the 
men finally launched the boat, and started 
to row it down the line of surf with the 
rude oars, which the boys had picked up 
on the beach, Warren turned in disgust to 
sa 


boat," said 


It's a shame to let them go off like that, 
Louis. They think we are afraid of them!“ 

" Well. aren't we, a little?” Louis re- 
plied with a smile. “I confess I don't 
know what to make of them. They have 
certainly been shipwrecked here, but so 
long ago that thev have almost degenerated 
into savages. They are a queer lot, and 
Im afraid a dangerous crowd. There is 
nothing up here to make them afraid of 
killing us as they please. If we should get 
into trouble with them, we would not have 
much show." 

"'Then you think our best plan is to 
escape to leave here before they return? 
asked Frank anxiouslv. 

“I would advise that ordinarily. But we 
can't go now. "They would soon track and 
overtake us. For the present, we must stand 
together and try to make peace with them." 


ROVING ROYSTON: 


* But if you call giving up everything to 
them making peace, I don't see the good 
of it." 

“ Nor I,” growled Harold. 

* No—not giving up everything," Louis 
replied. There is a limit to everything. 
We can divide with them, and that is all. 
If we can keep them quiet until Frank is 
able to travel again, I think our best plan 
will be to leave them. If they pursue us, 
we will fight them. But we must be pre- 
pared for it, and be armed." 

" What with ? Stone axes and arrow- 
heads? scornfully asked Harold. “I 
don't see what other arms we can find!“ 

“ Well, in the Stone Age they did some 
pretty good execution with stone axes,” 
Frank said. And then remember David 
killed Goliath with a pebble and sling.” 

“Which reminds me,” Warren added, 
“that I bave been trying to make a sling 
out of this twine I found in my pocket, to 
kill some of these birds. I think fish three 
times a day as food will get tiresome. I’m 
going to have a bird for my supper." 

“ Necessity is the mother of invention," 
Louis answered, and Warren is already 
proving it. If he can make a sling aud kill 
at twenty feet. I'll make a bow and arrow 
that will do as good execution." 

Then Ill stand back of the archers with 
the buttle- axe.“ Frank added, and Harold 
cun use the spear. With a company of 
archers, a battalion of spearmen, and a line 


of heavy battle-axe wielders, I think we will 


be invincible.” 

„In that case, suppose we hold a council 
of war now, and decide upon what to do," 
suggested Louis. 

‘There was unanimous agreement to this, 
and for the first time the castaways sat 
down in a circle and seriously considered 
how best to meet the unexpected emer- 
gency that had forced itself upon them. It 
was clear to all of them that the proximity 
of the four men added to their difficulties, 
and, instead of welcoming them, the bovs 
were prepared to offer battle to assert their 
independence and rights. But it was .a 
strugyle that might end disastrously to them, 
and not one of the four under-estimated the 
real dangers presented. 

(Io be continued.) 
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A STORY OF PRESENT.DAY ADVENTURE IN ENGLAND. 


By WALTER M. GALLICHAN, 


Author of “ Tales from the Western Moors,” “ Fishing and Travel in Spain," etc. 


I we left Dartmoor Mingo bought 
three young ponies, which he intended 
to offer for sale at Bristol, before leaving the 
West of England for Wales. These ponies 
were exceedingly shy, and we had consider- 
able trouble with them on the road. They 
could bound up high banks as nimbly as 
deer, and they were very fleet of foot. We 
haltered two of them together, and the third 
we attached to a steady aged pony when 
travelling. 

Near Bridgwater these ponies got us into 
trouble. We were encamped in a district 
of great pasture-meadows, and we found it 
difficult to keep our stud from straving at 
night. One morning, while we were lighting 
the fire, Mingo exclaimed : “ Bless me, them 
Dartmoors have jumped yon bank and gone 
goodness knows where ! ” 

“So they have! I said. 

“This will be a hunt," muttered Mingo, 


CHAPTER XVI.—THE AFFAIR OF THE PONIES. 


scratching his head, and looking across the 
flat country that spread to the Bristol 
Channel. They will go on for miles and 
miles on these levels. 

We hurried through our breakfast and 
set out to search for the ponies, taking a 
vvurse across a huge meadow, where Mingo 
was able to trace the hoof-marks here and 
there. 

A good job the ground is soft with rain,” 
he said, carefully examining a hoof-print. 
* This way, brother; through that gap in 
the hedge." 

In scrambling through the gap I nearly 
stepped upon a man who was eating his 
bread-and-cheese on the hedgerow-bank. 

" Where be comin ?" he growled, in 
broadest Somersetshire speech. 

" [ beg your pardon," sad I. 

The labourer stared open-mouthed at us 
for a moment. 


“ Maister don't allow the likes o' you a- 
scramblin' about his medders, he said. 

" We're looking for three lost ponies, 
mate," explained Mingo. And let me tell 
you that the likes of us is as good as the 
likes of you any day in the week. You need 
to learn civility." 

" My stars! you'm got à zaucy way with 
e. young gipsy ! said the labourer. ** Whose 
ponies be they as you're a-lookin' vor ? ” 

" Mine, Gaarge," said Mingo. 

“Ow do e know as my name's Gaarge ? ” 
asked the man, in a snappish tone. 

" Oh, I guessed it," laughed Mingo. 

" And you want to know where three 
ponies be? 

" Yes. Do you know where they are? 

“ do.“ said the labourer, putting a piece 
of crust into his cavernous mouth. 

“ Well, where are they ? ” inquired Mingo 
somewhat impatiently. 

* Guess,” 
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“ Guess," said the man. You was zo 
smart in guessin' my name, mebbe you can 
guess where your ponios be too." 

“ Youhaven't seen them," returned Mingo. 

* Ees, I 'ave zeen em. I zeed 'em about 
two hour agone," said the labourer, slowly 
munching the crust. 

" Which way was they going?” Mingo 
asked. 

Bout due west, I reckon." 

“ Over that way ? ' Mingo said, pointing 
with his hand. 

* You'm pintin' east," muttered the man. 

„Come, don't fool us like this.” said 
Mingo. Have you, or have you not, seen 
three Dartmoor ponies this way ? " 

“Don’t be quite zo fast, young man," 
retorted the labourer. “Folks don't pay 
rent to 'ave other folks’ ponies a-rummagin' 
over their vields. I 'are zeen the ponies, 
and I know where they be to, that's another 
thing." 

" Well, where are they?“ 

A goodish mile from this bank. You 

zee yon varmhouse ? That's Clawston's 
Varm, and Maister Clawston is the man I 
works vor, and my vather he worked vor 
Maister Clawston avore I was born.“ 

Never mind your family history," I 
said. Are the ponies at the farm over 
there ? " 

Who spoke to you ? " snapped the man. 

“Then Farmer Clawston has got the 
ponies ? " Mingo said, his features darkening 
with irritation at the rustic’s slowness of 
speech. 

“ He has," answered the labourer. 

“ What has he done with 'em ? " 

** Locked 'em up in stable." 

That's very kind of him," I said. 
* Come on, Mingo, we'll cut across here and 
get the ponies.” 

‘You'll 'ave to pay vor the dammidge 
as they'm done," said the labourer. 

What damage have they done?“ asked 
Mingo. 

" Dammidge! Any amount on it. Virst 
of all, they've tramped right athwert a vield 
of young wheat. Then they got among the 
lucerne, and eat themselves tubby on it. 
Early this mornin,’ as I was goin’ to the cow- 
hous2, I zeed the three ponies in maister’s 
garden, pullin’ up young carrots, and I 
don’t know what all. They’m half-ruined 
the garden." 

“ This is unfortunate," I said, looking at 
Mingo. 

* [t is so, brother," he rejoined. “ But I 
dessay it isn't as bad as that man makes 
out. Let's get on." 

“I ain't told 'e one-half yet," said the 
man, stolidly munching. When we went 
to catch them ponies, they skittered about 
like wild things, and one of 'em broke the 
glass of the cowcumber-frame. That'll cos 
'eviveorzixshillins. Then there's the E 

That's quite enough," interrupted Mingo. 
* Come on, brother.“ 

“ Maister Clawston be rare put out," 
shouted the labourer. 

We walked quickly across the meadows, 
through a shaw, and into the large yard of 
‘a substantial homestead. A stout, beefy- 
faced man, wearing corduroy breeches, tan 
gaiters, and a canvas coat, stood at the 
door of a big barn. 

“ Good morning." said Mingo. 

“ Morn'," replied the farmer gruffly. 

„We're lookin’ for three ponies,” Mingo 
continued. 


"Oh, are ye! Then you're just the 
chaps I want to zee. Come along o' me to 
the garden." 


We followed Farmer Clawston to his 
kitehen-garden, and he led us first to the 
carrot-bed. 

Zee that?” he said. Zee what your 
rampagious ponies a done vor my carrots? 
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And now look at the cabbages. They be 
trampled down something shocking ! k 
at em! Now come to the wheat-field, and 
see what your ponies have been up to 
there." 

The farmer took us to the field of wheat, 
showed us two gaps in the fence, and sundry 
hoof-marks amid the green blades of the 
eorn. He talked excitedly the whole time, 
and frequently referred to the matter of 
damages. 

I'm sure we're both very sorry that this 
has happened," said IJ. The ponies broke 
&way in the night, you know." 

"I knows when they broke away," 
interrupted Clawston. “It must ha’ been 
in the afternoon judgin’ by the amount o' 
wheat they've eaten and trampled down, 
and the damage done in the garden." 

No, indeed, it was not till the night," 
I said. 

How much are you goin’ to pay me for 
all this 'ere ? " asked the farmer, waving his 
hand vaguely towards the fields. 

“How much do you want, master?” 
said Mingo. 

A couple of pounds," returned Farmer 
Clawston, pursing his mouth and folding his 
arma. 

“ Two pounds! I exclaimed. 

* You're talking unreasonable, master," 
said Mingo. ‘“* There isn't a pound's worth 
o' damage done, nor yet ten shillings’ 
worth.” 

All right," growled the farmer, then 
you don't have the ponies. I say that 
they ve done quite two pounds worth o' 
damage to my vields and my garden, and I 
ain't a-goin’ to give 'em up till you put the 
money down." 

* Come, you had better take the ten 
shillings,” I said. “It’s a very fair offer 
for compensation. You ask a most ridicu- 
lous amount." 

The farmer placed his arms a-kimbo, and 
looked me up and down in an extremely 
insolent manner. 

" You use fine words for a gipsy," he 
remarked. ‘ Ridic'lous amount, is it? 
Well, my young sparks, you'll pay me the 
two pounds or I'l keep the ponies. And 
I'll waste no more words with e. The key 
of the stable is in my pocket, and I don't 
part with it until two pounds is in my hands. 
That's the sort o man I am!” 

Whereupon Farmer Clawston strode to- 
wards the house, repeating that he would 
“ waste no more words." 

* Well ? ” said I, looking at Mingo. 

„He'll get no two pounds from me, 
brother," observed Mingo. 

“ Nor from me," I said. It's most ex- 
orbitant. The man thinks we're a couple of 
noodles, and he wants to impose upon us. 
What are we to do? Shall we offer him 
more ? ” 

“Not a sixpence,” replied Mingo de- 
cisively. 

“ How are we to get the ponies ? ” 

I'm thinking," said Mingo, rubbing the 
back of his head, as he usually did when in 
perplexity. '* We must get them somehow, 
brother." l 

“ Let us try once more to get the man to 
take ten shillings,” I said. 

We went to the farmhouse, and presented 
ourselves at the open kitchen-door. Claws- 
ton was eating his lunch of bread-and-cheese 
and cider. 

Master,“ said Mingo, '' here's the ten 
shillings. Give us the ponies and let us be 
off." 

* Not for twice ten shillings," replied the 
farmer. “Tve put the damage at the very 
lowest, and I'll not take less." 

“TIl tell you what you be, master," said 
Mingo. *'You're the closest-fisted, hardest 
chap I ever set eyes on." 
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Now, none o' your zauce!’ cried 
Clawston. “You're addin’ hinsult to 
hinjury." 


I'll have the ponies somehow," muttered 
Mingo, as we walked away. 

But how are we going to get the key of 
the stable ? " I asked. 

" We must do without the key." 
`; “ I don’t see how we can do without tho 

ey.” 

" Nor I, as yet. I've got to think out a 
way. The ponies are mine, and the farmer 
has no right to hold 'em after I've offered a 
fair sum for the damage. A straightforward 
man would never ask two pounds for what 
the ponies have done." 

" Certainly not. The man is very grasp- 
ing, and he thinks that we're simpletons.”’ 

** Ill have those ponies to-night, brother, 
said Mingo, when we drew near the camp. 

We spent the rest of the day in a some- 
what disconsolate manner, endeavouring to 
think out a scheme for recovering the ponies 
that night. The only plan seemed to be in 
gaining entrance to the stable by some 
other way than through the door, and to 
trust to luck in opening the door from 
within. Among our camp kit we had a 
small axe and a saw, which I proposed to 
take with us. l 

At midnight we set out upon our adven- 
ture. Fitful moonlight lit the wide meadows 
and we could see the white walls of the 
homestead. Fearing to arouse the sheep- 
dogs, we went on tiptoe as we neared the 
house. A deep silence was upon the 
slumbering farm, and we could hear no 
sounds but the steady munching of the 
cart-horses in the stable, and the occasional 
thud of the halter-blocks against the manger- 
rings as the beasts reached up to the rack. 

Mingo put his finger on his lips, and we 
stood in the paddock bordering on the court, 
listening attentively. 

The dogs are inside the house, whispered 
Mingo. “I don't see em in the court.” 

‘“ Supposing they are in the stable? I 
muttered. 

Then we'll have a tough job to get the 
ponies,” Mingo answered. Now, what's 
to be done, brother There's the stable, 
right enough, and the ponies are in it. 

I was bound to confess that no plan of 
gaining access presented itself to my mind 
now that we were upon the scene of action ; 
in fact I was utterly puzzled. I leant 
against the wall, biting my thumb in cogita- 
tion as I stared at the stable. 

Is there a window? I asked. Yes, 
I can see one, and, what's more, there is 
no glass in it. I think one of us could creep 
through." 

Let's get closer and have a look," said 
Mingo, quietly opening the court-gate. 

e crept across the yard, and came 
under the stable-window. The hush seemed 
to grow deeper We could hear every 
slight sound within the stable. 

‘Give me a shove up," muttered Mingo. 

I bent down and pushed up Mingo with 
my right shoulder, till he could rest his arms 
on the window-ledge. Then, with a wriggle, 
he contrived to insert his head and shoulders 
in the aperture. 

Are you all right ? " I whispered, keep- 
ing a wary eye on the house. 

es,“ came a muffled reply, as my 
chum disappeared into the darkness. 

A few momenta of suspense passed before 
I heard Mingo trying to unfasten the door 
from within. I crept up to the entrance, 
and put my ear to the latch-hole in the door. 

It's padlocked on this side!" I said, 
suddenly catching sight of the padlock just 
below my chin. 


The ponies are here, in a loose box by - 


theirselves," whispered Mingo through the 
hole, 


* If we had a screwdriver, I could draw 
the screws of the padlock," I said, pulling 
out my knife in desperation, and endeavour- 
ing to turn a screw with the blade. 

* You'll never do it with a knife," mumbled 


Mingo. 

«We're done ! " I said. 

Don't say die, brother. I'm thinking," 
Mingo whispered. “ Whoa, my pretty 
boys! he said, in a low coaxing tone to the 
cart-horaes, which began to fidget nervously 
in their stalls at the apparition of a stranger 
in the dead of night. “I’m coming out 
again," Mingo said presently. 

I saw him writhe through the window, and 
alight noiselessly on the ground. 

‘What is to be done ? " I asked. 

The only thing is to chop away the wood 
round the ring that holds the ketch of the 
padlock,” said Mingo. “It will make a 
terrible row, and the dogs are bound to 
hear us ; but I see no other way out o' this 
bush, as the saying is. Here goes, brother." 

Taking the small sharp axe, he struck at 
the doorpost with quick, deft strokes, 
cutting out wedges of the half-rotten wood 
at each blow. But before he had delivered 
three or four cuts, a pair of dogs began to 
clamour in the kitchen. 

“It’s no good stopping! cried Mingo, 
hewing away with fresh energy. Now 
it'll come," he said, after a few more strokes 
of the axe ; and with a big wrench he pulled 
out the ring. 

" Sharp's the word!" I said, pushing 
open the door and dashing in. 

The affrighted horaes plunged and jumped 
in their stalls, a stable cat leapt right over 
my shoulder, and our ponies da into & 
corner of the loose box, and stood snorting 
in a huddled group. Followed by Mingo, I 
seized the nearest pony by the forelock 
slipped on the halter, and hitched it up to a 
ring, while I caught another pony. 

" Off we go!" hissed Mingo. “ Hark! 
There's some one coming! Look out for the 
dogs, brother! 

The two dogs came rushing into the court, 
barking loudly, and urged on by Farmer 
Clawston's man, who roared out : 

* Maister! maister! they gipsies be arter 
the ponies ! ” 

Knowing that very few dogs will face a 
man who defends himself by throwing 
stones, I stooped, and feigned to pick up & 
missile, at the same time rating in a loud 
tone. Immediately the foremost collie 
turned tail and retreated for a few yards, 
turning again to bark, but evidently un- 
willing to stop the stone with which I 
menaced it. 'The other dog also turned, 
though it showed more pluck than its com- 
panion, and made a spring towards me. , 

“ Down, you brutes! Down ! " I shouted. 

The startled ponies began to dance and 
rear; but we held the halters tightly, and 
tried to coax them to the gate. 

„Here they be, maister! Here they be! 
cried the yokel “Hi! stop, stop! he 
shouted, running towards the gate to cut 
off our retreat. 

** Stand aside," I said. 
I'll knock you down ! " 

The labourer pulled up and looked about 
for a weapon. But before he could arm 
himself with a stable-fork, that stood 
against the wall, Mingo had passed through 
the gate with his ponies, and I followed 
quickly with mine. The dogs now came 
close on our heels, barking frantically, and 
causing the ponies to kick out, while the 
man continued to shout for assistance. 
As we hurried across the paddock, a window 
was flung open, and the farmer protruded 
his head, crying: What's to do? What's 
all the row about? 

“The gipsies, maister! The gipsies! 
shouted the labourer. 


** Stand aside, or 
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At that instant there was a deep roar on 
our right. My heart stood still, A huge 
bull, excited by the noise, had been awakened 
and was bearing down upon us with its 
horns lowered. 

Neither Mingo nor I spoke. We both saw 
the bull, and realised our peril. I had 
reached the paddock-gate, and was nervousl 
fumbling with the catch, when the b 
made a rush at Mingo. Fortunately, Mingo 
carried a stout stick, and with it he dealt the 
beast a tremendous blow on the nose, as he 
sprang nimbly aside. The dogs now 
bounded into the paddock and began to 
assail the bull, which transferred its atten- 
tion to them, thus giving me a chance to 
open the gate. Baited by the two dogs, 
the bull charged and bellowed loudly as it 
pursued its tormentors around the paddock. 
Above the din we heard Farmer Clawston 
shouting to his man to follow us. 

“Arter em! Arter em!“ he roared. 
“ I'll be down in a second." 

The window was slammed down. 

Brother, did you shut the gate? asked 
Mingo anxiously. 

* Good gracious ! I forgot, said I. And 
here's that awful bull coming behind us ! ” 

* Jump on your pony ! " shouted Mingo. 

Although I had never ridden barebacked, 
and without a bridle to my nag, I contrived 
to keep my seat while the pony raced across 
a flat meadow. But the little creature soon 
began to show spite, for he had not been 
broken to riding. A sudden jib sent me on 
to the pony's neck, and almost over his 
head, but I wriggled back, twisted my 
fingers in the mane, and gripped the animal's 
flanks with my thighs. 

Come along, brother! shouted Mingo, 
as he dashed by me, riding one of his ponies 
and leading the other. 

I looked behind. The moon, sailing out 
from behind a dark cloud, 
revealed the huge shape 
of the bull coming at a 
lumbering gallop. Apply- 
ing my heels to the pony’s 
ribs, I managed to urge him 
on at a sidling canter. He 
shook his head savagely, 
and with loud snorts ex- 
pressed his disapproval of 
being ridden. Mingo had 
pulled up, and was shouting 
to me to come on." 

Iset my teeth, and gave 
the pony a sharp cut over 
the neck with the slack of 
the halter. But this treat- 
ment only seemed to further 
enrage my mount; and, 
with the agility of a 
broncho, he began to buck- 
jump. The third spring sent 
me flying. Still clutching 
the halter, I felt myself 
being dragged along the 
dewy grass. But I guessed 
that the pony would soon 
tire of this exercise; and, 
after pulling me for about 
twenty yards, he stopped, 
and stood snorting and 
looking at the bull, which 
had halted within a few 
paces of where I lay. 
Whether the brute was 
curious or frightened, I 
cannot tell. At any rate, 
it merely stood pawing the 
en and bellowing, while 112 |e 

gained my feet and jum 2 — 
on to the pony's back. The 
dogs had abandoned the 
chase; I could bear them 
barking in the court. 

But if the bull had its 
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reasons for not goring me while I lay on 
the ground, it appeared to resent my flight, 
for it came in pursuit as soon as I got the 
pony into a canter again. To my relief, 
however, the pony altered his tactics, and 
began to race at his fullest speed, leaving 
the bull blundering and roaring in the 
rear. 

In the next field I overtook Mingo, who 
had ridden off as soon as I had remounted 
after my tumble. 

* The old bull's off the line now," said 
Mingo, and neither he nor old Clawston 
wil ketch us. It has been a bit of sport, 
brother. 

* Well, I can laugh now," I replied, but 
I didn't feel very comfortable while I was 
on the ground with the bull ramping round 
within a few yards of me.” 

“ Are you bruised ? asked Mingo. 

There's a bump on the back of my 
head," I said, and my left elbow pains me. 
However, the hurta are not serious. I'm 
glad we've recovered the ponies.” 

My pony now recommenced his tricks, and 
endeavoured to unseat me. 

„Haven't you bitted him? asked Mingo. 

“ Bitted him? How can I bit him 
without a bridle ? ” 

* Why, like this," said Mingo, slipping off 
his pony, and showing me how to make a 
curb bit with the halter. No horse can 
fight long against tbat," he declared. 

I dropped on to my feet, slipped the 
halter-rope into my pony’s mouth, and took 
a twist around his lower jaw. i 

Now you'll be able to hold him," said 
Mingo, when I remounted. 

After this my pony ceased to play his 
ranks, and though he fought for Lis head 
Iva able to control him. A sharp canter 
brought us to the camp. 

(To be continued.) 
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Used to smoke and drink very strong tea, 
Till a very kind friend 
Said: “Your ways you must mend! 
Go and buy the next month's B. O. P. !’” 
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THE HIGHEST RAILWAY IN EUROPE. 
By Mns. Ausrey Le Browp, Author of “ True Tales of Mountain Adventure," etc. 


(Illustrated with Photographs by the AUTHOR.) 


quu Switzerland possesses a great 
44 number of mountain railways, there 


are as yet but two on the entire continent 
of Europe which reach the abode of eternal 
snow. These are the Jungfrau line, still a 
long way from finished, and the Zermatt- STONE, 3 SR 41 bal YS oi 
Gorner Grat line. The snow-line is reached SP MEME E die os. E UNS od EE 
in the Alps at from nine to ten thousand SOME. 7 1 
feet. The top of the Gorner Grat is 10,290 m R A 
feet above sea-level, and the terminus of 
the line is not very far below it. 

It is perhaps somewhat ungracious to say 
that the Gorner Grat railway has benefited 
Zermatt, not only by reason of the fatiguing 
grind that it saves many a climber bound 
on à hot summer's afternoon for the Bétemps 
hut for Monte Rosa or the Lyskamm, but 
also because.it takes numbers of tourists 
out of the village and transports them 
rapidly to one c= the grandest scenes in. the 
world, leaving the erstwhile mule-paths 
tranquil, and clean, and inviting for those 
who still prefer to do their locomotion on 
foot. 

The line to the Gorner Grat is electric, . 
and the route chosen commands a series of 
magnificent and varied views from start to 
finish. Soon after leaving the. village,. the 
gorge of the Findelen torrent is crossed b 
a striking bridge, which was the highest in 


Gorner Grat Hotel 
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and Matterhorn. | 
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Switzerland until the construction of the 
Engadine line, and which is 164 feet above 
the river. The rise from this point increases 
in steepness until within the long fourth 
tunnel the gradient reaches its maximum of 
one in five. When passengers emerge, 
they find that the train has made a com- 
plete semicircle, and they are running in 
the contrary direction, 131 feet above the 


entrance to the tunnel, which is almost. 


immediately below them. In forty-five 
minutes from Zermatt they are at the 
famous Riffel Alp, and the convenience of 
guesta at that huge hostelry is catered for 
by an electric-train service between the 
station and the hotel, which are a few 
minutes apart. 

Leaving the tree-line, the train now 
mounts over flower-decked grassy slopes, 
till in twenty-three minutes more it arrives 
at the Riffelberg. Here old habitu's of 
Zermatt, if they quit the railway and turn 
towards the hotel, can imagine themselves 
back in the early days of Alpine exploration. 
Can that be Mr. Hardy. the '' King of the 
Riffel,” leaning over the railings? Is old 
Peter Tangwalder chatting on that bench, 
and discussing with his comrades the chances 


for and against anyone ever reaching the 
top of the Matterhorn ? The old faces are 
one, but the old inn and the great peak 
beyond seem untouched by the hand of 
time. And if new faces can ever carry on 
the pleasant associations of long ago, then 
Alexander Seiler and his pretty young wife 


still, as in his parents’ time, make the. 


arriving guest most truly welcome, and offer 
still a home to the climber at his old head- 
quarters, the Monte Rosa. 

The Gorner Grat line now swiftly ascends 
not far from the mule-path, and before long 
the view of the snow-clad range beyond the 
Gorner glacier is revealed. At this spot, 
could the company see its way to the con- 
cession, & station would be a real boon to 
mountaineers. It is here that they quit 
the Gorner Grat route and proceed on their 
way towards the great mountains. How- 
ever, it is a small matter to a good walker 
to gain this point from the Riffelberg on 
foot. I wonder if a train from Zermatt 
during the height of the season, and only in 
fine weather, at, say, 1 A. M., will ever be 
run? It would enable climbers te ascend 


various high peaks without the trouble, dis- 


comfort, and expense of a night at a hut. 


Gorner Grat from Riffelhorn. 
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Gorner Grat Station. 


Monte Rosa from Gorner Grat Line. 


As a climber myself, I venture to suggest 
that the idea is worth consideration. 

In an hour and a-half from Zermatt the 
terminus of the line is reached, and from 
here ten minutes’ steady walking takes 
travellers to the hotel at the top, while 
chataes-d-porteurs are in readiness for those 
unable to take even so small an amount of 
exercise, 

Of the view it is needless for me to speak ; 
it is recognised as the finest panorama of 
snow and ice scenery obtainable anywhere 
in the Alps from & spot within the reach 
of all. 

The line is solidly constructed throughout, 
and is on the Abt system, with the two 
ordinary rails and a third rack rail in the 
centre. In this system never less than 
four of the teeth of the wheel beneath the 
engine are biting at the same time. 

The photographs by which I have illus- 
trated this short paper were all taken 
specially for it, but give only a feeble idea 
of the charm of this delightful excursion, 
which all, however little able to bear fatigue, 
can now enjoy. 
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THE B. O. P.“ FOOTBALLER. 


HOW TO FORM A JUNIOR LEAGUE. 


By Georce T. BROADBRIDOE, President of the United Football League. 


s in business, so is it in sport — there 
must be organisation to ensure success. 
A League is a combination of interests —a 
binding together of various persons or 
clubs. One often hears the familiar ex- 
pression, He's in league with him!" It 
simply means that the person spoken of is 
acting in concert or agreement with some- 
body else. 

Now that is what must happen in the 
formation of a Football League. Some- 
body must take upon himself the responsi- 
bility of calling together the officials of the 
various clubs within any particular radius, 
for the purpose of considering the advisa- 
bility of acting together in forming a League. 

One of the most pertinent questions which 
will probably be asked at such a meeting is, 
* How will a League benefit football in our 
district ?" That is easily answered. The 
competition in a League is for the Champion- 
ship of it, and instead of the clubs, as 
hitherto, plaving against each other in 
merely friendly rivalry, & fresh interest is 
created and a greater stimulus added to 
the League encounters Under the old 
friendly regime there was nothing 
attaching to the result of a match except 
the honour of beating the other side ; where- 
as, under modern League conditions, every 
* win" counts in the championship baro- 
meter. 

The most opportune time for forming a 
new League is some time before the close of 
the season, so that everything can be cut 
and dried" by the time the various clubs 
interested come to arrange their fixtures for 
the new season. 

If the meeting decides to proceed with the 
formation of a League, then that is the first 
step—in fact, the mandate upon which to 
base all future actions. 

The next step should be to decide how 
many clubs the League is to consist of. 
Ten is generally considered & convenient 
number to start with, but power is usually 
and wisely taken to increase the number up 
to, say, twenty. The wisdom of this pre- 
caution, of course, lies in the fact that a 
League may become a_ very successful 
organisation, which would almost certainly 
cause & keen struggle for entry into the 
League. If the application for club member- 
ship in future seasons became very pro- 
nounced, then it might be considered 
advisable to admit some, or all, of the new 
applicants, provided it did not exceed the 
aggregate limit, and divide the League into 
two divisions, I. and II. The endeavour, of 
course, will be to make the League as strong 
as possible, and this object must be right to 
the forefront when the question of electing 
clubs is considered. The strongest ones— 
those that will make the games attractive, 
and the League, therefore, a success—should 
be admitted. 

One often notices in a League one, or 
perhaps two, very weak clubs figuring at 
the bottom of the championship table—so 
weak that they are practically the shuttle- 
cock and battledore of the other clubs, the 
result being that little or no interest attaches 
to their meetings with other clubs. Now. 
that is a matter to be guarded against, and 
the teams ''pricked " for inclusion in the 
League should be of a tenacious disposition, 
who, however adverse the circumstances 
might be, would always sce '' Nil Desper- 
andum " on their crossbar until the referee's 
final whistle sounded. 

By way of assisting the management to 


eliminate weak clubs, should they develop 
as such during the course of the playing 
season, the rules should make it obligatory 
on the part of the bottom two clubs, at the 
end of the season, to retire, although they 
can be eligible for re-election. This gives 
the opportunity of electing two new clubs 
and rejecting the retiring ones. This rule 
has a dual purpose. I have dealt with the 
first one; the second is that it will create 
quite as keen a struggle for the avoidance 
of the wooden spoon” as that for the 
premier position. 

It is as well to deal with the other point 
here before passing on. If there is a second 
division, as before referred to, it should be 
seen that the rules provide for automatic 
promotion of the top two clubs of that 
division to Division L, in place of the two 
bottom clubs of the latter division. In that 
event, the remarks as to the retirement or 
re-election of the last two clubs in Division I. 
would not apply, as they would descend to 
Division IL, or retire altogether from the 
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League. The only possible way to make a 
second division of interest, and successful. is 
by the automatic promotion rule. Unless you 
ive the junior division something to play 
or, in the same way as you do the first 
the best plan is not to have two divisions. 
Have one real live one, in preference to two, 
one of which would be meaningless and 
dead, and thereby act as a clog on the 
wheel of the otherwise success of the League. 
Now, having deviated somewhat neces- 
sarily from the main point I had arrived at— 
namely, the mandate to form the League, let 
us return and proceed again from there. 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES. 


At present you have no officers. You had 
better appoint an honorary secretary first, 
since it is upon him that most, if not all, 
the initial work will fall. In making this 
selection use discretion. Get a man who is 
popular and as well known as possible in 
the local football world. Let him be one 
that has influence with, and able to use his 


persuasive powers with, his fellow-beings. 
Above all, let him be an educated person. 

You will require a president. This 
position ia often but a mere “ figure-head ” 
appointment, the gentleman chosen, if 
satisfied with the bona j.dex of the concern, 
agreeing to the use of his name for the 
premier position. It sometimes happens, 
too, that a gentleman is willing to present 
& trophy in the form of a silver cup or 
shield for the champions of the League, it 
being for annual competition. In this case 
the presidency is frequently offered to, and 
accepted by, the donor. Always try, however, 
and get a president who will be a useful man, 
and do not rely too much upon name alone. 

It is usual to have a few vice-presidents. 
Exercise the same discretion here, and get 
really good men. 

Before dealing with the office of chair- 
man, which is an all-important one, con- 
sider for a moment your management. 
Most Leagues are managed by a committee 
consisting of one delegate from each club 
affiliated to the League, and styled the 
" Management Committee." It is for the 
sittings of this body that a chairman will 
be required. I know of Leagues where the 
President acts in the dual capacity. If 
ed president cannot spare the time, 

owever, then select a person who, if 
possible, has some knowledge of the conduct 
of public meetings and football, and who 
should not be the representative of any 
club attached to the League. Do not lose 
sight of the fact that it will probably be 
this gentleman who will frequently have to 
guide the meetings and assist to & decision. 

Next appoint one, or. if deemed advisable, 
two, honorary auditors, whose duties it 
will be to check annually the accounts of the 
League, and see each item properly vouched. 

There is one more important appointment 
to make, and that is what is known as an 
Appeal Committee.” During the pro- 
cess of the working of the League, disputes 
may arise. These will be adjudicated upon 
by the Management Committee, but the 
decision may not satisfy both parties— 
hence the right of appeal. This committee 
should consist of three individuals who 
should be of neutral origin—that is to say, 
in no way connected with the League in 
question. Of course, appeals will only be 
considered under certain specified conditions, 
accompanied with certain fees, which, in 
the event of the appeal not being sustained, 
will be forfeited. 


FINANCE. 


It will, of course, be obvious that there 
will be certain expenditure incurred in con- 
nection with a League from time to time, 
and that there must therefore be funds 
wherewith to meet same. How are you 
going to create this necessary working 
capital? Very simply. You must have 
an annual subscription for each club ad- 
mitted to the League, and in order to add 
to your cash resources hereafter, clubs, 
other than those affiliated at the genesis of 
the League, should be bound to pay an 
entrance fee as well as subscription. Both 
the amount of subscription and entrance 
fee can be decided when the rules are drawn 
up and agreed. In coming to a decision in 
this respect, two things must. be considered — 
namely, the League's financial requirements 
and the pockets of the clubs who have to 
find the money. 

Any other funds will be derived from 


voluntary contributions of honorary mem- 
bers, or fines inflicted upon any of the clubs 
for infringement of any of the rules. 


RECORD OF TRANSACTIONS. 


It is essential that the secretary shall 
keep a minute-book in which he must enter 
from time to time a record of the proceedings 
of all meetings, whether annual, manage- 
ment, or a committee, held in connection 
with the League. He must also keep proper 
books of account, showing the League's 
monetary transactions, 


STANDING ORDERS AND RULES. 


For the purpose of drawing up necessary 
standing orders and rules, it is wisest and 
most expeditious to appoint a committec, 
consisting of two or three members of the 
Management Committee. The standing 
orders are necessary for the proper regula- 
tion of the League’s meetings. The follow- 
ing skeleton specimens may be considered 
as very usual They can be adapted to 
meet any particular case. 


STANDING ORDERS. 


Headquarters. » 


1. The headquarters of the League shall 
be at 


Meetings. 

2. The meetings of the Management 
Committee shall be held at such times and 
places as shall be from time to time deter- 
mined by them. 

(N.B.—It is usual 
meetings.) 


to hold monthly 


Management Committee may Ad ourn. 


3. The members of the Management 
Committee, at an ordinary or special meet- 
ing, may adjourn by resolution from time 
to time. 


Order of Proceedings at Meetings. 

4. The business of the ordinary meetings 
of the Management Committee shall be 
proceeded with in the following order— 
namely : 

(a) The minutes of the last ordinary 
meeting and of any special meeting that may 
have been held shall be read, and in order 
that such minutes may be recognised as a 
record of the acts of the committee, they 
shall be signed by the chairman presiding 
at the meeting when such minutes are read. 
The business arising out of the minutes of 
such meeting or mectings shall then be dis- 
posed of. 

(b) All correspondence with the League 
since the last meeting, together with the 
reports of any committee or committees, 
and of the officers of the League, shall be 
read and considered, and such orders given 
thereon as may be necessary. 

(e) All reports of committees shall be 
brought up by the chairman of such com- 
mittees, and shall be in writing. Reports, 
when read, shall be adopted by resolution of 
the committee, but it shall be at the discre- 
tion of the committee whether such reports 
are discussed in section or in their entirety. 
When adopted, reports of committee shall 
be entered fully on the minutes for confirma- 
tion at the succeeding meetings. 

(d) Notice of motion shall have pre- 
cedence over any other business, Every 
notice of motion shall be given in writing. 


signed by the mover, and given to the. 


secretary at least ten days before the 
meeting at which such motion is. intended 
to be made. 


M inute-book. 

5. The minute-book shall, on application 
to the secretary, be open at all reasonable 
times to the inspection of members of the 
League. 
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Rescinding Resolutions. 
6. No resolution shall be rescinded until 
ten days notice of any rescinding motion 
shal] have been sent to the secretary. 


Order of Speaking ; Amendments only 

one at a Time. 

7. No member, except the mover, shall 
speak more than once to any one question 
(unless in explanation or in answer to a call 
from the chairman), and in that case he 
shall confine himself strictly to the requisite 
explanation. The mover shall, in all 
cases, be entitled to reply. Every amend- 
ment shall be pertinent to the question. 
Only one amendment shall be before the 
meeting at the same time. Any amend. 
ment which is carried shall take the place of 
the original motion, and shall be subject to 
fresh amendments, No motion or amended 
resolution. shall be considered as carried 
until finallv voted upon on its merits, after 
opportunity has been given to every member 
for further discussion, and after all amend- 
ments thereon (if any) shall have been 


disposed of. 
RULES. 


Title of the Leaque. 

1. This amalgamation of clubs shall be 
called tde —, and 
shall consist of the clubs whose names are 
returned to the Football Association on 
Form D each year. 


Subscription ; Entrance Fee ; Payable by 
July 1. 

2. The clubs shall pay an annual sub- 
scription of —., together with an entrance 
fee of —. Subscriptions are payable on 
or before July 1 in each year, and entrance 
fees on election. 


Annual General. Meeting ; Order of Business ; 
Voting ; Applications for Admission. 


5. The annual general meeting shall be 


held during May or June in each year, to 
which each club in membership may send 
two delegates. At this meeting the following 
business shall be transacted : 

(a) The minutes of the last meeting read 
and confirmed, and any business arising 
therefrom dealt with. 

(b) Adoption of the report and balance- 
Sheet. 

(c) Election of officers and auditors. 

(d) Election of clubs to fill vacancies (if 
any). 

(e) Proposed alteration of rules (if any). 

(f) Other business. 

All voting shall be conducted by a show 
of hands, except upon the question of 
election of new, or re.electiom of retiring 
clubs, when same shall be conducted by 
ballot A ballot may he demanded by 
ten delegates upon any other matters to be 
voted upon. Application from clubs for 
admission to the League must be made in 
writing to the secretary not later than 
May 1 in each year. l 


Report and Balance-sheet, 

4. The annual report and balance-sheet, 
duly audited, shall be forwarded to every 
club at least seven days before the date of 
the annual mecting. 


Officers. 

b. The officers of the League shall con- 
sist of the president, vice-presidents, chair- 
man, and secretary, to be elected annually 
at the general meeting. 


Management Committee ; Delegates ; One 
Club, one Delegate. 

6. The League shall be governed by a 

committee, called the Management Com- 

mittee, which shall consist of a chairman, 
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secretary, and one delegate from each club. 
Within twenty-eight days after the annual 
general meeting each club shall nominate 
one of ita members to serve on the Manage- 
ment Committee for the ensuing season, no 
club having more than one delegate thereon, 
who shall not be changed during the season, 
except by permission of the Management 
Committee. 


Powers of Management Committee; Sub- 

Committees ; Chairman's Casting Vote. 

7. The Management Committe? shall 
have jurisdiction over all matters affecting 
the League. They shall have power to 
appoint sub-committees as they may con- 
sider necessary, and may delegate all or 
anv of their powers to any such sub-com- 
mittee; four to form a quorum of the 
Management Committee, and two of any 
sub-committee. In the event of the voting 
at any meeting being equal, the chairman 
shall have a casting vote; but no member 
shall be allowed to vote on any matter in 
which his club is an interested party. 


Best Available Team, Arrangement of Fix- 
tures ; Dates not to be Altered without 
Permission, Fixture Lists; Failing to 
keep Engagement. 

8. Matches may take place on any day of 
the week. Each club shall play its best 
available team, unless some satisfactory 
reason is given. In the event of the ex- 
planation not being deemed satisfactory, 
the Management Committee shall have 
power, at their discretion, to inflict a 
fine not exceeding —. Dates of matches 
shall be arranged at a meeting specially 
convened for that purpose, and as far as 
possible by mutual consent, otherwise by the 
Management Committee. No club shall 
arrange any fixtures previous to this meeting. 
All matches must be played on the dates 
originally fixed, except by special per- 
mission of the Management Committee, and 
the whole of the fixtures shall be com- 
pleted by April 30. In the event of any 
club failing to keep its engagement without 
giving & satisfactory explanation, it shall 
be liable to a fine not exceeding —., and to 
be further dealt with as the Management 
Committee may determine. All lists of 
League fixtures must be forwarded by clubs 
to the secretary by July 1 in each year. 


Withdrawals from the League. 


9. No club shall be allowed to withdraw 
from the League after the fixtures have 
been made. Any breach of this rule will 
be met with a fine not exceeding —. 


Matches under F.A. Laws ; Late Starts and 
Unfinished Games. 

10, All matches shall be under the laws 
of the Football Association, and shall be 
of ninety minutes’ duration, unless other- 
wise mutually agreed upon between the 
clubs and approved by the referee before 
the commencement of the match ; but in no 
case less than cighty minutes. When a 
match is not finished, owing to the kick-off 
not taking place at the time fixed by the 
Management Committee, the club at fault, 
failing a satisfactory explanation of the 
delay, shall be liable to a fine not exceeding 
. The dimensions of the ground shall 
be as provided in the Football Association 
Cup rules. 


Qualifications of Players ; Players to Register 
Jor One Club only ; Transfer of Players ; 
Registration and Transfer Forms ; Two 
Points shall be Deducted. 


ll. Any member of a club shall be 
allowed to play provided he has been 
registered for that club seven clear days 
before playing, but no player may sign more 
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than one registration form each season. 
A player may, however, be transferred. with 
the permission of the Management Com- 
mittee, after he has duly notified the club 
with which he is registered. of his intended 
application, and shall be immediately 
eligible to play for the club to which he has 
been transferred. Any player wilfully siga- 
ing more than one registration form shall 
be dealt with as the Management Com- 
mittee may think fit. The League secretary 
Shall notify applications for and sanctions 
of transfers, etc., to secretaries of the clubs 
concerned. Forms of registration and trans- 
fer may be obtained from the League 
secretary. Thirty registration forms shall 
be supplied to each club free, but any 
required over that number shall be charged 
for at the rate of 6d. each form. Transfer 
forms shall be 2s. 6d. each. Any club 
playing a man who has not been duly 
registered, shall have two points deducted 
from its score, and shall be liable to a fine 
not exceeding —. 


Poaching of Players. 


12. Any club inducing or attempting to 
induce a plaver or players of another League 
club to join them shall be deemed guilty of 
misconduct, and be liable to expulsion from 
the League, or such penalty as the Manage- 
ment Committee may decide. 


Home.and-Home Matches ; Averages ; 
Champion Club ; Goul Average. 


13. Each club shall play homs-and-home 
matches with the other clubs in its division, 
and the averages for the championship shall 
be taken from wins and draws, to be counted 
as follows: two for a win and one for a 
draw. At the end of each competition the 
club which has scored the highest number 
of points shall be declared the champion 
club of the division, In the event of two 
or more clubs being equal in points for the 
championship at the close of the competi- 
tion, the club having best goal average shall 
be the winners. 


The Lowest Clubs ; Power to Exclude 
Jrom the League. 


14. The lowest two clubs shall retire at 
the end of the season, after the report and 
balanee-sheet have been adopted, and a 
majority of tae delegates present at the 
annual general meeting shall have power to 
exclude from the following season's com- 
petition any League club whose conduct 
has, in their opinion, been objectionable. 
The two retiring clubs shall be eligible for 
re-election, but shall have no vote until re- 
elected. 


e erees List, Time of Kick-off ; Referees’ 
Fees ; Referee not Attending Match. 


15. The secretary shall keep a list of 
referees whose names have been approved 
by the Management Committee. Each club 
shall nominate four referees on or before 
July 1. In cases where a referee has been 
nominated by more than one club, or where 
clubs have failed to send in nominations, the 
vacancies shall be filled up by the Manage- 
ment Committee, who shall also have power 
to add to the list at their first meeting. No 
names shall be added during the season, 
except under very special circumstances, 
Al referees shall be appointed by the 
Management Committee, who shall aiso tix 
the time of kick-off for the matches during 
each month. The home club pay the 
referee his fees on the day of tho mateh — 
such fees being —— with third-class railway 
expenses—and shall provide dressing-room 
for the referee, if possible apart from the 
players, In the event of the referee ap- 
pointed : (1) Not attending the match, and 
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the two clubs agreeing to one on the ground, 
such referee shall be considered a League 
ofticial for the time being ; (2) failing to give 
a satisfactory reason for his absence to the 
Management Committee, he shall not be 
appointed to any other match during the 
season, Each club shall provide a suitable 
linesman. 


Matches Unplayed or Re-played ; Terms ; 
Match Played to a Finish in a League 
Match, 


16. In the event of any match not being 
played owing tc fog or other cause over 
which neither club has control, having to be 
abandoned, or having to be re-plaved 
through protest, or any other cause, the 
following terma as to division of receipts and 
payment of expenses shall apply when the 
match is played off : 

(a) lf gate money was not taken on the 
date originally fixed for the match, the 
visiting club shall play the second match 
without any charge to the home club, but if 
gate money was taken at the first match, 
then the gate taken at such second match 
shall be divided on cup-tie terms. 

(b) Any special circumstances to be 
dealt with by the Management Committee 
as they arise. 

The re-played match shall be plaved on 
a date to be mutually arranged, such date 
to be notified to the secretary of the League 
as soon as it has been agreed upon. Any 
game played to a finish shall count as a 
League match. 


Protests and Complaints ; Fees to be Lodged ; 
Expenses ; Protests to be Lodged within 
Seven Days ; Not to be Withdrawn wih- 
ont Permission. 


17. All protests and complaints shall be 
referred to the Management Committee ; 
but no objection relative to the ground, 
goal posts, bars, or other appurtenances of 
the game shall be entertained by the 
committee unless a protest is lodged with 
the referee before the commencement of the 
match, nor shall any reference or protest be 
considered unless the sum of has been 
deposited with the secretary of the League. 
Such sum shall be forfeited to the funds of 
the League if the protest, complaint, etc., 
is deemed frivolous, and the Management 
Committee shall have power to order the 
complaining club to pay such expenses in 
connection with the protest, etc., as they 
may deem fit. Protests, etc., must be 
lodged in duplicate with the secretary of 
the League within seven days of the match 
or occurrence to which they refer. No 
protest, complaint, etc., shall be with. 
drawn except by permission of the Manage- 
ment Committee. Any club lodging a pro- 
test with the referee and not proceeding 
with the same shall be considered guilty of 
serious misconduct, and shall be dealt with 
accordingly. 


Results of Matches and Names of Players. 


18. Results of League matches, together 
with names of the players, shall be sent to 
the secretary within four days from the 
date played, or the club in default will be 
liable to a fine of —-. 


Agreement to be Signed. 


19. The secretary and two responsible 
officials of cach club shall sign the following 
agreement, and the same shall be forwarded 
to the secretary of the League by June 1: 


“We, A. B., secretary, C.D. and E. F., 
officials of the ——-— — Football Club, 
do hereby agree, for and on behalf of the 
said club, to conform to the rules of the 


League, and to accept and abide by its 


decisions and resolutions for the space of 
[THE END.] 


twelve months from June 1, —--, to May 31, 
—, under a maximum penalty of —4." 


Colours ; Stmilar Colours. 


20. Every club must register its colours 
with the League secretary. No two clubs 
shall play in the same or similar colours. 
In the event of any two clubs having 
similar colours, the home club shall make a 
change. 


Alterations in Rules, Fourteen Days 
Notice. 

21. No alteration shall be made in these 
rules except at the annual meeting. and then 
onlv when notice of such proposed alteration 
has been sent to the secretary fourteen days 
before the date of such meeting. 


Trophies ; Legal Owners ; Medals ; Condi- 
tions on Taking over Trophies, Agree- 
ment to be Signed. 

22. The president, secretary, and treasurer 
for the time being shall be the legal owners 
of the trophies in trust for the League. 
The trophies cannot be won outright by 
any club. 

The fellowing agreement shall be signed 
on behalf of the winners of the trophies : 


" We, A.B., the secretary of 
Club, and C. D., E. F., and G. H., members 
of and representing the said club, having 
been declared the winners of the - — — —_- 
Football League ‘Trophy, and the same 
having been delivered to us by J.K., the 
secretary of the League, do hereby. on 
behalf of the said club. and individually and 
collectively, engage to return the same to 
the League ofticials on or before the last 
day of February next, and, in accordance 
with the rules of the League, to which we 
have also subscribed our names, and pro- 
viding the said trophy is lost or damaged 
whilst under our care. we agree to refund the 
League the amount of its original value or 
the cost of its thorough repair." 


Correspondence o° the League ; Special 
General. Meeting. 

23. All communications must be addressed 
to the secretary, who shall conduct the cor- 
respondence of the League. On receiving a 
requisition signed by half the members, or 
upon being directed by the Management 
Committee, the secretary shal] convene a 
special general meeting, and, when possible, 
seven clear days’ notice shall be given of all 
meetings. 


If the above draft orders and rules are 
taken as a guide, it will not be very difficult, 
nor should it take very long, to arrive at 
those which will be considered satisfactory 
for the proper working of the League. 


FooTBALL ASSOCIATION. 


Having thus completed all your pre- 
liminary detail work, you must submit full 
particulars of the League, together with a 
clean copy of the rules, to the Football 
Association, which is the football governing 
body—like the M.C.C. is to cricket—for its 
consent, You will not be a fully fledged 
League until vou have the consent and 
authority of the Football Association, which, 
however, is not likely to be withheld, although 
possibly that body may require you to 
make alterations to your rules. | Remember 
that in all the League's work nothing that. is 
ultra vires of the rules of the Football 
Association must be allowed. ] 

In conclusion, it should be borne in mind 
that these Leagues and their meetings help 
to prepare the younger minds for the com- 
mercial experience which they will require 
in after-life, and is only another evidence of. 
how recreation will assist work. 
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THE POLICE DOGS OF GHENT. 


Bv PoLicE.CoMMisSIONER E. VAN WESEMAEL. 
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(6 “ cerime investigators," or, as they 
' are termed, “ emergency men," are the 
latest and most successful addition to the 
Ghent police force. Twenty-five clever, 
shaggy - coated, brusque - mannered, stiff. 
jawed French and Belgian dogs now strike 
terror to the hearts of Belgian criminals and 
bring joy to the overworked officials. 

Monsieur E. Van Wesemael, Commissioner- 
in-Chief of Police, through whose efforts the 
education of these four-footed policemen 
has been perfected, now gives for the first 
time an account of their successful work. 

The rapid spread of crime throughout 
Belgium within the last ten years brought 
home forcibly to the guardians of the peace 
the fact that the police force was inade- 
quate to the demand made upon it. Startled 
into action by the annual report of criminals 
who had escaped capture, and faithful 
officers who had been fatally injured in 
tussles with desperate characters, the 
Belgian authorities decided to look into the 
plan of introducing canine helpers on the 
force. 

Ten healthy shepherd dogs about six 
months old were bought, kennels were 
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ligent beasts are put through before they are 
given the degree of E.M.—emergency men— 
is interesting, and the readi- 
ness with which the dogs 
take to it tends to prove 
Buffon's theory that next 
to man's brain that of the 
dog is most easily directed 
and developed. 

In kennels which are 
models of comfort the police 
dogs are kept by day, cared 
for by special attendants. 
These homes are arranged 
in rows in the garden of the 
central bureau of police, and 
as there is a continual 
stream of officers passing 
through the yard on their 
way to or from duty, the 
dogs become familiar with 
the men. 

After trying many breeds, 
it was found that the shep- 
herd made the best police- 
man. He is level-headed, tenacious, quick 
of limb and mind, faithful to a friend, and 
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erected, and a course of study for the beasts 
planned For three months these dogs 
were given a rigorous course of training, at 
the end of which time they were pronounced 
competent, and were distributed throughout 
the worst quarters of Ghent. So faithful 
and active did they prove that five more 
dogs were put in training, and again ten 
more, until now the canine force numbers 
twenty-five regulars and fifteen subs in 
training in the kennels. 

Within the first week, two men who had 
for fourteen months been plundering the 
town and alarming the residents by their 
fierce attacks upon any who resisted them, 
and who had injured two athletic policemen 
when cornered, and successfully escaped 
the rest of the force, were brought down by 
three of the dogs, who of their own accord 
set out on their trail. 

This good work brought hope to the force, 
and established beyond question the reputa- 
tion of the canine officers. More dogs were 
immediately ‘petitioned for, secured, and put 
in training, and now the night watches 
march boldly to their posts accompanied by 
their four-footed friends and able assistants. 

The course of training which these intel- 


unforgiving to an enemy, strong and capable 
of enduring long marches and great loss 
of sleep without evincing 
fatigue. All these charac- 
teristics combine to make 
him a first-class police- 
man. 

The dogs are selected with 
the utmost care. After the 
pedigree has been looked 
up, found satisfactory, and 
duly registered, the dogs are 
turned over to the veterinary 
surgeon, who is in constant 
attendance. Their sight, 
hearing, and sense of smell 
are thoroughly tested, and, 
unless all these are Al, the 
dog isrejected. Next comes 
a thorough examination of 
the dog’s lungs and heart, 
and an investigation into 
the suppleness of his joints. 
All being OK, he is marked 
“ good,” and sent to the 
kennels for training. One black mark means 
the rejection of the dog. 

With his acceptance slip signed, the pro- 


Dig Jitized 


spective emergency man is all ready to 
commence his education. A brass collar 


Where the Police Dogs are Quartered when off Duty. 


with his name and number engraved thereon 
is fitted on his neck, and he is then intro- 
duced to the head instructor, who proceeds 
to train him to distinguish a gentleman from 
a tramp, a returning law-abiding traveller 
from a skulking thief or pickpocket. 

It takes the dog but a few days to dis- 
tinguish these different classes ; then comes 
his instruction as to the handling of the latter. 
A dummy is used in training the dogs how 


'to spring upon a man and throw him. 


This fake man is weighted so that he would 
draw the scales at about 2001b., thus offering 
resistance to the dog when he springs. It is 
the nature of the dogs to grip their victim, 
and perhaps tear the flesh, and of this they 
must be broken. They are taught to spring 
upon the dummy, throw him down and 
stand over him, growling. 

As soon as they have learned that they 
must not bite, a genuine man, one unknown 
to the dogs, is substituted for the fake, and 
they are taught to give him chase. 

An athlete is chosen for this work, and he 
is given ten or fifteen minutes' start before 
the dogs are put on his trail They are 
taught to trace and capture this fugitive 
and to stand over him, sending forth barks 
for help until an officer arrives. 

Next they are taught to follow suspicious- 
looking characters. Men are secured, and 
costumed, for this purpose. Anyone skulk- 


A Corner of the Kitchen whcre the Food cf the Pclicc 


Dogs is Prepared. 


ing around a house, a man sneaking along 
in the — — men—in short, 
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shown to the dogs, and they are trained 
what to do with each. 

When a dog has passed his examination 
in all these courses, he is given to a “ water- 
front " guard, who teaches him to swim out 
to a dummy which is set afloat, and bring it 
to shore. Next a guard jumps in, and the 
dog is instructed to bring him back. This 
completes the schoolroom work of the four- 
footed policemen, and all that receive their 
degree are ready to be put on regular duty. 

The lessons, however, do not end with the 
securing of the degree, for there are certain 
signals and sounds, the meaning of which 
they must master before they can be of 
assistance to the officers. They are taught 
to respond instantly to signals, and to obey 
an order on the moment it is given. They 
are broken of any desire they may have for 
making friends with rs-by—in short, 
they are taught to lead a busy, but secluded 
life, making friends with none but the 
guards, and to them they are taught to be 
friendly. 

Each guard is instructed never to strike 
his dog unless for some gross misdemeanour ; 
never to caress him unless as a reward for 
some praiseworthy act; never to feed him ; 
never to allow anyone to stroke or pet him— 
in short, to treat him as nearly as possible 
like a fellow-officer. 

Five special dogs there are—brigadiers we 
call them— who are not under the direction 
of any particular guards. They have their 
regular beata, ind: these. they patrol un- 
attended. It was Azor, chief of these 
brigadiers, who did one of the best pieces of 
work ever recorded in the force. 

A serious burglary had been committed 
in a jewellery-store, but before the police were 
notified the men had made good their 
escape. One of the dogs on & beat some 
distance from the crime spotted three men 
acting in a rather suspicious manner, and 
attracted the attention of his guard to them. 
The officer stepped up to investigate, and 
was struck down by one of the ruffians. 
His faithful dog flew at the villain, knocked 
him down, and roused the neighbourhood by 
his barking. Assistance soon arrived, but, 
in the meantime, the two accomplices had 
fled ; but they chose a fatal path—right in 
the face of Azor they ran. 

The dog flew at them with all his force, 
pinning one man to the ground. A full 

lock he dragged him, sending forth his 
signal growls all the way. As soon as a 
guard relieved him of his captive, with nose 
to the ground he skimmed along after the 
escaped man. Rod after rod he put behind 
him, racing in perfect silence the way. 
He came up with a sudden halt over a ditch 
half-full of water. Only an instant he paused, 
then jumped down and swam to where a 
man lay struggling in the water. It was 
the escaped burglar, and in a few minutes 
he would have sunk to the bottom exhausted. 
The night was dark, and the fugitive had 
stumbled unexpectedly into the ditch, 
breaking a leg in the fall. Azor took him 
safely to the bank, hauled him up, and then 
barked for an officer, who was not long in 
taking the man into custody. 

It is not unusual for the dogs to prevent 
suicide by drowning; they also interrupt 
brawls and prevent street fighte—‘n short, 
they prove themselves competent guardians 
of the peace. 

The dogs begin service at 10 P.M. and go 
off duty at 6 a.m. When they enter the 
kennels they show no fatigue. Each dog is 
fed twice a day—breakfast at seven, and 
supper at seven—the menu consisting of 
bouillon, meat off the bone, rice, and bread. 
They are also given a huge chunk of bread 
dwing the night, the officers carrying some 
with them. 

It really costs little to keep these emergency 
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men, the cost per year for twenty-five dogs 
being about 138/., while that number of 
Officers would cost the city 600. The 
services which the dogs are able to render 
the police begin to be appreciated every- 


where. Several Belgian localities have 
instituted such a service, and more than 
one hundred and fifty German localities, 
numerous French and Austrian towns, have 
also followed the same examples. 


— — . — 


BOYS OF NEWFOUNDLAND AND LABRADOR. 


By CLEVEDON KEN. 


E healthy English boy rejoices in two 
things; one is a hard frost, the other is 
& boat. Even inland and town lads feel drawn 
towards some sort of water play, if-only on a 
nd or flooded field. And when the snow 
ies thick, and the ponds are solid, there are 
forts to be builded and battled round, snow 
men to be made, sliding and skating to be 
practised ; and, when the ground permits, 
to ing is a never-tiring rapture. 

At such times, however, it is well to reflect 
that for certain classes of people much 
suffering is caused by this same weather. 
I mean the aged, the delicate, and the 
labouring poor, especially the children. 
When mortar freezes into hard stone the 
bricklayer has to lay by his trowel, the hod- 
man is not wanted, the carpenter cannot get 
on with the roof, and so all the outdoor 
trades, and others which depend on these, 
are stopped. This means of course the 
stopping of is too. A winter which 
well-to-do schoolboys enjoy is one of keen 
misery to a vast number of other people. 

Boats and winter weather are, I say, two 

ime sources of enjoyment for an English 

y. But he knows the boat mainly as a 
sport, and the winter he need not face in fear 
unless he has a mind to do so. But there is 
a part of the British Empire where the people 
depend on their boats for their bread, and 
that in a climate so deadly cold that men 
have got frozen to the seat of the boat 
they were rowing, and have had to chip the 
ice off their oars and rigging with a heavy 
axe. 

Look in your school map at Labrador and: 
Newfoundland. Read in your geography 
book what the climate is like, and you may 
easily conclude how the people there have 
to live. It seems to be the dreariest of all 
parts of the British Empire, or even of the 
civilised world. It is the land of fogs. The 
coast is rocky and swept by furious winds. 
The population is scattered, and lives in 
small communities in coves and harbours, 
communicating with each other by water 
only, or on snow-shoes and dog-sleighs. The 


interior of the island is practically unin- 
habited, roadless, and marshy. Fishing 
called the population to the settlements 
four hundred. years ago, and fishing retains 
it there still. 

The original settlers came from Dorset and 
Devonshire, and their descendants have 
many characteristics like those which mark 
the natives of those bonny English counties. 

In a place where everyone finds it neces- 
sary to work hard for a living you do not 
expect to find many entertainments, and in 
these harbour or cove hamlets there are none. 
There is a rough little church, maybe, or, 
rougher, a schoolhouse; but no pleasant 
gardens or libraries ; no football or cricket. 

What sort of boys are they in these places ? 
How do they live? Do they play? Do 
they have good times? Out of a book I 
have just been reading, called ** The Way of 
the Sea, written by Mr. Norman Duncan, I 
gather a few facte in answer to such inquiries. 

While still quite children they have to help 
at the “ splitting table," cutting the throats 
of the big codfish, and having a cold slimy 
dead cod's head thrown at them if they nod 
through sleepiness. Thus they recognise 
early that work is what they are born to. 
Play may come as a stray sunbeam, but it is 
not to be expected. 

Still, they appear to have some kind of 
games. They could not be true English if it 
were not so. So we read, when the great 
fall winds sweep the sea and all the men-folk 
are idle; when the harbour water is frozen in 
one glaring solid sheet and the young folks 
are out with. sleds - and. wooden skates 
making sport and laughter; when the lads 
and maids deck themselves out in fantastic 
fashion and go mummering from cottage to 
cottage at Christmastide; when spring 
comes with the ice still clinging to the coast 
and the lads play at ' h'ist-your-sail-and-run ' 
among the boulders of the hillside which the 
afternoon flooded with wan sunshine —all 
this certainly tells of play. I wonder if the 
“ h'ist-your-sail-and-run " is a Newfoundland 
version of "I spy, I!" Then there is 


evidently one game, the same as our follow- 
my- leader.“ e read: 

One afternoon in spring when school 
was out the lads bounded whooping down 
the rocky hillside to the edge of the water. 
The harbour was spread with ments of 
ice, floating free, which a barrier ot standing 
ice at the narrows kept imprisoned. 

* * Come on copyin', Billy,’ said Ezekiel 
Sevior. 

* Copying is the game of follow-my-leader 
on the broken ice, every cake of which, it 
may be, sinks under the weight of a lad. It 
is training for the perilous work of seal- 
hunting, which comes later in the life of a 
Newfoundlander.” 

There is a terrible tale in the book which 
this last sentence hints at. A sealer was 
driven by a north-east gale into a bay fringed 
with rock and ending in a great shoal; the 
sea was “all dull white and heavy," an 
expanse of ice, shattered and ground to bits, 
fragments of immeasurable fields, close 
packed, which rose and fell with the „ 
waves. Amidst the slush of ice were solic 
patches or pans, on which alone there 
was place where a man could rest his foot. 
Into this kind of quicksand or icebog the 
crew of a wrecking sealer stepped from the 
deck, and, following one man who leaped 
from pan to pan, set out to reach the shore. 
Thirty-three started. One - battered, bleed- 
ing from a gash made by a jagged lump of ice 
driven on to his face by a breaker, and with a 
dislocated shoulder—one man only reached it. 
The games of the boy are a training for the 
life struggles of the man. 

Before they are seven years old they can 
manage a boat by themselves and are darin 
enough to take it into dangerous seas. 
man will take his young boy to steer the 


The Discovery of the North Pole. 
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punt (as the fishing-boat is called) by holding 
& bow oar, while he himself drops the line 
and hauls in the cod. 

Then they have to get ready the bait for 
the men, laying the caplin fish in straight 
order, and to attend to the cod when spread 
out to dry. There are very bad seasons too 
now and then, when no fish come. It is on 
record that from the year 1860 to the year 
1868 there was a true famine upon the coasts 
of Newfoundland. There was gaunt want 
and attendant sickness. 

Hurricanes come too, and fishing fleets 
are caught ; at Burin Cove in one dark night 
forty-five fishermen were lost. 

Thus the boy is sent to the sternest 
teachers to be found in any of the schools of 
Nature. And he ds up a nd man. 
Physically he stands a man of knotty oak, 
with that look of strength from the ground 
up which some gnarled old tree has, And 
although he is superstitious rather than 
religious, yet, according to his lights, he fears 
God. and shows that sympathy and open- 
handedness to his neighbours which seem 
universally to mark those whose own life is 
one of struggle and risk. 

In recent years the Royal National Mission 
to Deep-Sea Fishermen of England, with 
which the Editor of the B. O. P.“ is closely 
connected, has been doing all it can for the 
fisherfolk both of Newfoundland and Labra- 
dor. On the latter coast it has two shore 
hospitals, with English doctors and nurses, 
and the same in Newfoundland. It has also 
a hospital steamer, the Strathcona, in charge 
of Dr. Grenfell, which patrols the inhoepit- 
able coast, and does splendid service. The 


adventurous doctor has given, it may be 
remembered, some thrilling stories of his 
dogs and his travels, in the “ 


B. O. P.“ 


But somehow the B. O. P.“ had got there first ! 
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ACTIVE SERVICE. 


(A deserter from the French army, who was lately 
arrested in Paris, explained that as soon as he arrived 
in barracks he was taken into service as orderly by the 
commandant, for whom he was compelled to act as 
children's nurse, cook, gardener, coachman, and hostler.] 


I AM a son of Mars, but I haven't any scars, 
And my complement of limbs is quite complete: 
I have never known the charms of excursions and 
alarms, 
And a foeman I have never had to meet. 


I have never boldly leapt to the trenches, though I've 
stept 
Into breeches every morning when I rose, 
For the service I have seen, active though it may 
have been, 
Has been singularly free from any foes. 


When as soldier I began, said the Colonel, * Jacques, 
my man, 
You're a likely-looking fellow and no dunce. 
Go and scrub the kitchen planks! You are wasted 
in the ranks; 
I'll promote you to a General at once." 


So the kitchen floor I scrubbed, and the brasses up 
I rubbed: 
I cooked delicious dinners fit for kings: 
I polished all the plate, and at table had to wait, 
And I spent the evening washing up the things. 


I was gardener, and, of course, had to groom the 
Colonel's horse ; 
I made the applejelly and the jam. 
The Colonel's brats were three, aud his wife ex- 
pected me 
To wheel the precious darlings in the pram. 


A gun I've not required—the only things I've fired 
Are cakes and buns and bread and apple-pies: 
While I've never learnt to tell any powder bv ite 
smell 
Save the powder that I used to make them ri:e. 


I became, in short, a thrall who was ever at the calf 
Of the Colonel and his children and his wife. 

What wonder, then, that I was at last compelled to fly 
From the perils that beset the roldier’s life! 


G. K. M. 


——90*010-—— 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


SPANKING BY ELECTHRICITY. 


IMITATION is said to be the sincerest form of flattery. 
Well, boys, here is imitation with a vengeance. Some 
years agd we published a funny drawing made for the 
„B. O. P.“ by Mr. P. V. Bradshaw, showing a most 
amusing automatic whipping-machine, and how to 
make it. We even hada *Go as you please competi- 
tion,” In connection with which more than one B. O. P.“ 
reader sent us models of that curious toy. Well, the idea 
seems—strange as it may appear—actually to have 
* caught on" in America, for we are assured by the 
New York correspondent of the * Telegraph " that an 
electrical spanking-machine, * invented" by Profeesor 
Dennis, is now being tested in the public school at East 
Penna, Illinois. The mode of operation is to place a 
recalcitrant pupil over a dr ein the spanking- 
machine, press the button, aud the flow of electricity 
starts a series of paddies in operation, which play upon 
the anatomy of thevictim. The residents of the village 
have protested, and declare that they will take their 
children from the school if the ure of the machine is 
not stopped. The inventor claims that the strength 
and freqnency of the “spank” can be regulated to a 
nicety by the new machine, which he hopes will 
supplant the old-fashioned cane in all modern schools, 
Only think of it! Ugh! 

ole 


HISTORICAL RELICS. 


THE announcement a short time since that a chair 
which formed part of the furniture of Napoleon's house 
at St. Helena was to be sold by auction suggested tothe 
* Gaulois " some notes on the prices that have been paid 
for historical relics in England. The pens with which 
the Treaty of Amiens was signed in 1801 were sold, we 
are told, for 500/. A tooth alleged to have been drawn 
from Napoleon's head at St. Helena fetched 77. 10s. For 
Kant's wig only 82. could be obtained: but Sterne's wig 
was valued at 2007. Forty pounds is snid to have been 
given for Descartes's skull: whereas 680/. was given for 
one of Sir Isaac Newton'steeth ; and 4,0007. was offered 
for one of the teeth of Héloise at the time when her 
body was exhumed and removed to the Petits Angus- 
tins, The waistcoat worn by Rousseau has been priced 
at 387.; his watch at 207, 
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NOTICE TO CoNTRIBUTORS.—All manuscripts intended 
Jor the Bov's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 4 Bouverie Street, E. C., and must have the 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, 
and in any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE MS, 
must be given. Misecllancous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent to cover po:taye, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in anu way 
responsille for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though every care is taken. The number of MSS. sent to 
the Office is so yreat that a considera! le time must neces- 
sarily elapse before their turn Sor conside ration arrives, 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is mace on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 

* conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Religious 
Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, 
to publish such works separatclu. He; ublication by 
authors on their own account must always be the 
subject of special arrangement before submilting their 
MSS. ; and whenever any special volue is put vpon a 
MS. by the author this fact must be clearly stated when 
sending in, or it cannol afterwards be recognised. 


To CORRFSPONDENTS.— Replies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no ere: p- 
tion —the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notteithstandín;j. 

Replies on all questions of any general intere: are given 
in these columns in due course, 

Letters must be addressed to the. Editor, “ B. O. P.,“ 
4 Bouverie Street, B.C. Letters seni to private 
addresses of members of the Haff aie not answered, 


EMIGRATION (W. S. F.) — Lou cannot boast of your 
“ elducation," as you spell it. With your capital you 
ought to do well up country in Canada if you are 
willing to work at a farm. But you must have 
introductions, Take care of your cash. . 


NERVOUSNESS (Klimo).—Good food, Virol after every 
meal, open air, and the tub. 


Bap HARTTS (C. R R.).—Is it brave and English-like to 
blame your bad companions ? Steer clear now, Vide 
reply to Klimo. Those bad habits sap all manhou 
and kill body and mind. l 


IGNORAMUS.—The book you speak of is, we think, 
honest advice. But beware of quacks and don't 
associate with boys who read their advertisements. 
Yes, phosferine is good, but ride answer to Klimo, 


“To ALL MY Boy FRIKN US.“ Dr. Gordon Stables asks 
our permission thus to address our boys: It is likely 
to be a long and severe winter, and I want you there- 
fore to feed God's birds, and be kiud to every creature 
who suffers life. Don't eat your own breakfast of a 
morning without leaving some crumbs for cock-rubin 
and the sparrows. If you only saw the feathered 
hosts that surround me every morning when I come 
out to go to my wigwam to work ! The tre sare full 
of them, and they are all grateful. I preach you boys 
many a good straightforward sermon on health. Well, 
you can thank me by being kind to all animals, and 
by doing your best to put down cruelty in every 
shape nnd form— cruelty to horses, dogs, cats, birds, 
and cattle of all kinds. You are no boys of mine if 
you don't." 


TEDDY and Others —We certainly do not invite 
readers to gend their drawings to us for oriticism. 
If you really want to learn the value of your work 
aud your abilities as comparel with those of others 
of about the same age, you should enter our various 
drawing aud sketching competitions. 


SCHOOL BADGES AND CAPS.— We cannot supply this 
plate separately from the part in which it appears. It 
is not intended for the benefit of the public at large, 
but for those who take in the * B. O. P.“ Copies of 
the November part containing it may still be ob. 
tained, The Head-master of Eton, Canon Lyttelton, 
speaks of it as “ that interesting plate.” 


A. H. R.—Dr. Gordon Stables does not answer boys’ 
queries by post. If consulted personaliy ut his house 
he would advise like any other consulting physician, 
with the usual fee. The face-fushing and all the other 
symptoms are caused by bud habits, 


E. C.—Pray do not say “I have took," but “I have 
taken," Rabbits won't be taken in the way jou 
describe if you keep them ckan and dry and feed 
well. Give a brun-mash now. Thanks for your good 
opinion of the B.O.P.” 


WirLD MICH (A. O. W.).-They become viry tame; but 
try to have one to come and feel from your band 
Without caging it. The cage is cruel. 


READER OF THE “ B.O.P."—There is nothing better 
than “ How the Reedham Boys made their Cardboard 
Models" in our fifth volume. This 
printed in our “Indoor Games.” The model taken 


as an example was a railway engine. 


Caw.—Books on all tlíe subjects are published 
by Whittaker & Co., 2 White Hart 
Paternoster Square. Write to them for price 
list. Mr. Bottone's books are very practical, 


H. A. Epwoxps.—Go to the free library and 
borrow the books. That will be cheaper than 
buying them. There are several on the 
subjects you mention ; begin with those the 
librarian recommends. 


A New Reaper.—l. There is no 
goalkeeper in the Rugby game, 
2. We have had so ne fifty articles on 
the subject in our back volumes. 
There is no up-to-date book on it at 
preaent obtainable. 


P.—You seem to be too late. It 
means that you may have to go 
through a course of machine draw- 
ing at some polytechnic or other 
evenin, classes, Which du not begin 
until S:ptember or October next 
year. You might get a prospecius 
and sce what could be done, even if 
you only took up the subject as a 
hobby that would come in useful. 


GancoN and Othera.—We cannot 
attempt to get situations for onr 
readers. We are not a labour bureau. 


H. HaLe.—The colour used by archi- 
tects to show brickwork in elevation 
is Venetian red. 


JENEAs.—]. See a list of dealers in 
coins in the London Directory. 
2. A full list of the populnr names of 
British wildflowers is given in Our 
Couutry's Flowers.” 3. The lists go 
as priutel matter at the rate of 
& penny for a quarter of a pound. 
4. We have printed some of tlie 
winning descriptiona, but it was 
several years ago. 


L. MYERs.-1. Loch Katrine is in 
Perthshire, west of Callander and 
north of Dumbarton. 2. Probably 
Stanford's, ii Long Acre. 


N 


E. F. F.—It is a complicated business. Your father 
should make a well, and then there would be no difi- 
culty. All men should make wells, as, in the event of 
ute being uo will, the Crown in many cases claims 
a sare, 


ROLLER-SKATING.—A book on roller-skating is pub- 
lished by llitfe & Co. Tou could also get the other 
books there, 


R. B. (Croydon). —It is so many years since we heard 
from tle writer you mention, that we cannot say. 
Refer to a clerical dizectcury for his address. 


SKIN Trou BLE (-everal).—Our dœetor will not advise on 
this, because lie canrot treat that which he does not 
Se. Consult your own doctor. 


R V. CutLter.—The article on building a sailing 
bateau was in No. 1,003, for April 2, 1898. That is 
to say, it is in the May monthly part for that year. 


ANXIOUS wants to k.ow how “to treat people who are 
bow-legzed." There is a slight ambiguity about this 
young Dundee boy's query, so it may be anawered in 
seteral ways. Treat bow-legged people with al! due 
respect, because they can't help their legs: but if you 
mean to be a bow-legzged doctor you'll probably starve 
for want of patients. But perbaps you are bow- 
legged yourself. Well, if very young, pat splints on 
every night and lash your legs to these. 


SHORT-WINDEDSEsSS (Rnoner).—1. Out of form. Get 
fit. Take a course of phosferine and go iu for the 
coll tub every morning. 2. Cramp. Massage every 
muscle before and after the tub. 3. Send to tke 
cleaner's or sponge with lukewarm water with a 
little borax in it. 


GETTING STRONG, ETT. (Simplex).—1. Get “ The Boy's 
Own Book of Health and Strength” (Jarrold pub- 
Isher). Exercise, fresh air, goo food, but no over- 
eating. 2. Massage arms with oil every day. 
3. Siuglesticks and fencing. We think Mr. Upcott 
vill, Exchange Buildings, Drury Lune, bas such a 
book on his list. Dr. Gordon Stables cannot answer 
by post; every letter to him must be sent through 
the Editor * B O.P." 


To OTHERS.—Read our Monthly Doings and recom- 
mend them to others. We think every lad of fifteen, 
or even yot nger, sl:ould be a kind of special constable 
to lads from eight to fourteen and waru them against 
wiekelnesa and bad habits. Wlat a lot of good might 
be done in this way ! 


IF YOU ARE 


ATAGONIA, YOU'LL 
NEED OUR 
PAPER TO 
AMUSE YOU 
ON THE 
VOYAGE! 


A Nautical Reminder. 


DELIGHTED SKEPPER : “Shiver my timbers, 80 
tliall!" 
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THE STORY OF SIR ROLAND PREEDEROY, KNIGHT: 


A TALE OF THE LAST PLANTAGENETS. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—-OF THE ONFALL 


wo days we bided in Hereford, per- 
chance to give some rest to men and 
horses and room for practice; or other it 
may well have been that the King had yet 
to learn where he should seek the Yorkist and 
his power. 

For myself I was glad of the delay, as 
new and fresh men came in numbers to 
our standard, and my lord took the occasion 
to adjust his following into its companies, 
giving to one leader the spearmen and to 
another the archers. Sooth, I lost the 
main of my former companions, to my no 
small annoyance, but in their stead I had 
soon the ordering of some fifty, including 
Wickwaine, and all armed with the sword. 

Upon the third day, then, we set out 
toward the east, the men of Oxford (as 
most like to know the country) being the 
vaward ; the King had been warned (so my 
lord told me) that Richard awaited him 
at Nottingham, and that already his force 
twice outnumbered ours. 

It is of a soldier, my sons, to seek not 
to know more than his captain telleth him, 
but sooth, while we were some miles past 
Worcester town there befell that which 
puzzled mc sore. My lord had sent for- 
ward some five of his horsemen to a small 
place called Stratford to warn the folk of 
our coming; but anon they came back at 
their speed, breathless and in some alarm, 
saying that already Stratford was full of an 
armed force, as great as the King's own, 
and that the soldiers wore doublets of red. 

I was by my lord's side at the time, and 
marvelled that he dismissed the men and 
rode forward an if the matter were of no 
import. 

* Red coats, my lord," I said at length; 
“what men may these be? 

“ Ay, a red coat with an hart's head," 
he replied, smiling strangely; but our 
men were not nigh enow to spy the emblem. 
Stanley is in Stratford, then.” 

" Lord Stanley! Then is our broil 
nearer than we thought. How shall I order 
my men, my lord ? " 

" Ha' done with thy prate," said Lord 
de Vere sharply. Dost know more of 
Stanley's scheme than the King's self? 
Still, belike his Grace would have us mend 
our course so that we meet not Stanley yet 
awhile.” i 

He rode away to have speech of the King, 
and sooth we soon changed our march, 
turning toward the north and crossing the 
Avon River, so leaving Stratford upon our 
right hand. 

Natheless, during our progress to Ather- 
ston (where we came on the 21st of August) 
I saw from time to time the red soldicry 
of my Lord Stanley in their moving battles, 
at less than a mile’s space. 

At Atherston, albeit 'twas yet a far cry 
to Nottingham, there begen a great to-do, 
the Ring and his chiefs riding to and fro 
scanning the country and asking many 
questions of the villagers, what time our 
soldiers lay upon the roadside grass, taking 
such rest as they might, and guessing, one 
with another, what thing would befall. 

Later 1 learned (though then I knew not) 
that th» Yorkist army had marched already 
to Leicester so that the onfall must needs be 
at hand. 

Toward nightfall, therefore, did we ad- 
vance from Atherston to our last camping 
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ground upon the Red Moor, whence some 
three miles lieth the Mart of Bosworth. 
And here went the word along to make 
ready, for our foes might e’en be upon us 
with the dawn. To our tasks we applied 
our eager hands. 

Sooth now, my sons, an old man’s memory 
is apt to fail him ever and anon, and per- 
chance I have let you think I came afoot 
thus far. Not so, for in Worcester my 
lord with great kindness did provide me 
a jennet, of no great size, in faith, but 
sturdy and of spirit withal. Old Wick- 
waine was e'en grooming the beast in the 
dim light, our bowmen tending their strings 
and those who had hand-gonnes affixing 
the lint stocks or measuring their black 
powder, when we spied sundry lights away 
to the eastward, and by-and-by heard the 
neigh of horses, the grinding of wheels, and 
sooth all the din of a moving army. 

Strange it seemed to me, and belike to 
many another thereto, that within a mile 
& score of thousand should lie in sleep, in 
the keeping of the Sainte, each having come 
but to slay other, and bent on rising with the 
morn to ply edge and point till one King 
should be upon his throne and the other 
dead or a prisoner. 

So 'twas, natheless, the eve of Bosworth 
fight, and as I lay, resting my head against 
my saddle, I gazed long at the camp: fires 
glowing red in the darkness, and at a white 
square-built tent, before which many black 
figures came and went, and which I have 
small doubt was Richard's own pavilion. 

The day dawned fine and warm, and the 
rising sun found the King's men up and 
doing. Yet carly as we were, our enemies 
were no whit behind us, and so whiles my 
men ate the last of their provision I went 
forward & score paces to view how we were 


placed. Across the plain before me ran a 


stream, upon the right bank whereof a few 
acres of tall rank grass showed & marsh 
which would surely hinder or foot or horse 
in the crossing. 

Beyond the stream lay the Yorkist’s 
power, and save that it seemed full twice 
our own in numbers I could spy but little, 
as the men were not ranked nor the banners 
lifted. I saw many arcbusiers, and was 
essaying to count the long serpentines when 
old Wickwaine and two others came up. 

„A brave show, Master Roland,“ said 
Tom; but methinks ‘twill be no small 
matter to uphold the Red Rose to-day.” 

“Neer stir, Tom," I replied; the 
Athenians were but one to ten at Marathon.“ 

* Belike, master; but see thou where I 
point mine arm; yonder upon our flank 
lieth Stanley and his red knaves; some- 
what this way shalt note Sir William's 
men also. This new King should have 
ta en them while ere. As ‘tis, 'twixt them 
and Diccon here he hath gotten us into a 

in.“ 
g Canst tell aught of these before us? 
asked one of the others. 

“Sooth mine eyes are none so old but 
I may spy a Yorkist ; I have seen them oft 
enow. These be Percy's men coming to 
vaward, whiles those moving to the left 
yon will be of Norfolk. Canst see P 

And by St. Bittel, Master Preederoy,” 
cried the other, laying his left hand on 
mine arm and pointing with his right, 
* there is Diccon's self." 


NEAR BOSWORTH. 
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Shading mine eyes, I beheld indeed a 
white horse, whose rider, albeit in ful 
panoply, looked small and spare compared 
with those around him. For a space I 
mused upon the last time I had seen him, 
when yet he was but Lord Protector ; 
strange chance that had taken a plain 
March-Earl's brother to make a wise and 
cunning King, who was here ordering ten 
thousand warriors in the upholding of 
his crown. 

My lord’s voice broke in upon mine idle 
dream. 

" Come, Preederoy, man, cease thy 
staring and look to thy men. I have 
gotten the left wing, where our blue boars 
will be against Norfolk.” 

To our place we went, leaving the spear- 
men of Wales upon the side near the marsh, 
while the King and his Norman following 
were in the midst. Tom's mention of the 
gin recurred to me, as I noted still upon 
our farther border, and at less than five 
hundred paces, the battles of my Lord 
Stanley and his brother. 

I was resolved as we reached our ground 
that Richard and Stanley would attack 
together and that we should be put to it to 
hold them, when on a sudden, and to my 
amazement, the King’s trumpets sum- 
moned us to advance. 

With weapons flashing .in air, with 
banners rising high o’er men’s heads, our 
whole power started forward, the English 
shouts, * Red Rose! Harry for England! ’” 
and the wild mountain cries of the Welsh 
contrasting strangely with the grim bearing 
of the foreign mercenaries. Almost at 
once the thunderous roar of artillery broke 
upon our ears, and great clouds of white 
smoke chased across the front of Lord 
Percy's battle. . 

Sooth, the aiming and pointing of serpen- 
tines must needs be a hard matter, and for 
all I could tell they did no scathe among 
us. As for the mortars, I was pleased to 
mark that they caused much fright among 
the horses near to them and, belike for 
this reason. Richard bade their disuse. 

Certes, when we had gone forward nigh 
a thousand paces, and our right border was 
(as I judged) free of the morass, the sound 
of cannon gave place to much blowing 
of trumpets, and as the smoke-haze cleared 
I saw that my Lord of Norfolk's battle 
was coming to meet us, whiles Lord Percy's 
men inclined to the right for to attack our 
Welsh. 

As I have said, Lord Percy led the 
vaward. so that we of Oxford were in case 
to watch his onfall, whiles yet our assailants 
were at three bowshots' space. 

On came the Northern men, silent save 
for the clinking of their harness, when, 
with a roar of joyous strife, the eager Welsh 
sprang to meet them, spear-heads flashing, 
the great dragon banner flying high, and 
in the van old Rees ap Thomas, his white 
beard floating on the air as he put his great 
charger to speed. 

Like two sunlit waves the battles met, 
each, as 'twere, engulfing other ; as the mass 
swayed, ten thousand gleams leapt from 
helm and blade, while shouts and cries 
mingled with the ceaseless ringing of steel 
on steel. 

No more I saw, for my mind was recalled 
to mine own surrounding. Three flights of 


arrows, two of quarels, and one discharge 
of hand-gonne did our men shoot against 
Lord Norfolk's ranks, and many a gap 
showed therein as man or horse clattered 
to the ground. A blast from the trumpet, 
pikes levelled, archers’ bows flung down 
while swords were drawn, a last glance 
toward where the Stanleys still bided 
motionless, and an instant later Jock o' 
Norfolk " was upon us. 

The din that had been loud from afar 
was now deafening ; the clang of the strokes, 
the rattle of armour, the cries of the stricken, 
and anon the horrid scream of a wounded 
horse. A big knight whirled up his brand 
and spurred his destrier to ride me down; 
I checked his stroke, but his beast's broad 
chest came against my jennet's shoulder, 
and we reeled nigh to falling; straight 
there came at me a fellow with levelled 
pike ; him in sooth I cut down, but not ere 
he had pierced deep in my horse's neck, so 
that in a moment or twain the poor creature 
came heavily to earth. 

I freed myself hastily and sprang up, 
only to take from some hand a stroke upon 
mine headpiece that sent me on an heap 
amid my horse's legs. 

For a space I lay stunned, and then 
regaining my thoughts rose slowly once 
more, sore giddy, and feeling as if the bones 
of my head were loosened one from other. 
With etfort I turned my wits again to the 
work in hand, and being aware of a rider- 
less horse hard by I caught his rein and 
drew myself up to saddle, staying only to 
regain my brand. 

Sooth, the ground was strewn with men 
and horses, and soon I saw that our battle 
had passed on by some fathoms, and that 
Lord Norfolk's men were giving fast before 
the ' blue boars.” Gladly I spurred for- 
ward, and was even forcing my way into 
the strife again when my Lord de Vere's 
voice shouted in mine ear: 

"See, Preederoy. Diccon bringeth up 
the remnants of his power." 

And looking, above the heads of our own 
men, I saw as it were a sea of spearheads 
and pennons, amid the which flew the 
banners of Ratclitfe, Brackenbury, and of 
Richard’s self. 

.  Sooth, as I spurred into the press, I 
deemed the tide must turn, for by his 
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coming Richard must e’en hearten our 
assailants and belike sweep the French 
betore him as the wind driveth chaff. 


But mark the strangeness of my tale; 
for within view of King Henry and his 
host my Lord Stanley did now make his 


- onfall ; yet not (as I had feared) upon the 


French or ourselves, but against the ad- 
vancing power of Richard. 

The men of Lord Norfolk saw, and broke 
in flight: the Yorkists gave sullenly before 
the onset, and to all men's minds leapt the 
sure knowledge that the fight was won. 
Yet was not the matter ended, for to our 
wonder a richly armed man, alone and 
unaided, came spurring his white charger 
betwixt the armies, and rode straight for 
the King, crying " Treason!” in the tone of 
one mad with rage. 

Forth to meet him sprang Sir John 
Chevnev, against whose huge bulk the 
other were but a stripling page. A thought 
too early the knight dealt a fcarsome stroke, 
the end of his great brand tearing bearer 
and visor aside and so showing me the face 
I had last seen in East Chepe. 

Pale, his eyes gleaming with frenzy, 
Richard closed with Cheyney. Thrice his 
blade rang upon the knight's harness an 
'twere a smiths hammer on anvil; then 
lo. the great knight fell from saddle, and 
without pause the white horse was again 
speeding toward the King. 

Now by St. Paul such feat of arms hath 
ne'er been seen; fiercely dashed Richard 
into the throng that strove to guard the 
King's person, giving and taking stroke 
on stroke, an he had ten men's might. 
Down went Brandon before his arm, loosing 
the standard in his fall, but soon now the 
end came. 

Some hand (I trow not whose) struck 
home at last. and e'en the rough French 
soldiers gazed awhile, silent, upon the body 
of the last Yorkist King who had so near 
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ta'en the life of his rival ere he was forced 
to yicld his own. 

Exvoy. 
Art tired, Sir Priest ? 
Then be this thy warning: see thou prate 
not when thou hast my years. "hat 
needs I tell of my joy when Sir Anton 
came forth from the Tower, white haired, 
in sooth, yet to live many years and to join 
with Lord Thorndyke in many a goodly 
venerve ? Can ye not picture Adela's wild 
grief to hear that her father was no more, 
and all I strove to do for the relieving of 
her sorrow ? 

The new King could not restore Sir 
Roderic from his grave within the Tower, 
but among his carly acts he gave back 
Odilmm Manor to your mother, myself 
having the royal commission to lay the 
scurril knave Horsfall in Guildford Jail. 

Long hath the earth closed o'er Geoff 
Pickin, the bear warden, and yon merry 
company whom I welcomed with much joy 
(as ye may recall) Old Christmastide two 
year, looked to voung Nie as their leader. 

And lastly, upon a bright May day in 
the year 1487, within Twyford Church, 
where were gathered Lord  Thorndyke, 
Sir Antony and their retainers, my Adela 
and I were wedded by Master Snell, who 
rode in great state, as bescemed a new- 
made Lord Abbot. 

Ten years we lived and loved as squire 
and dame, and sith twice ten as knight 
and lady ; I trow there are not—— 

What say’st, sweet ? They are returning * 
Truce to thy scribbling, Sir Priest. Fling 
thy scroll into yonder chest and come forth 
with us to meet our hunters, 

Hark, how they wind their horns. Now, 
by St. Paul, my foot grieveth me no more, 
What say'st, Adela; shall we twain ride. 
with them to-morrow to the falconry ? 

Give me thine arm, dearest. 


My tale is done. 


[a 


NIE settled over the land and sea, 
shutting out the objects along the 
coast, so that an enemy might have crept 
upon the boys without arousing their 
suspicions. All the afternoon they had 
watched and waited for the reappearance 
of the strange men, and when dusk came 
Louis grew nervous. Under the light of the 
sun their case was not so hopeless, but, 
with only the dim moonlight to guide them, 
it seemed like quite another question. In 
their council of war they had decided to 
wait for the men, and then to make strenu- 
ous opposition to their appropriation of the 
boat; but the approach of night discon- 
certed their plans. 

"I dont like to meet them here after 
dark." Louis said finally. 

„Nor I.“ Frank volunteered emphatic- 
ally. In the daytime I felt that we had 
& show, but under the cover of darkness 
they might creep upon us, and " 
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* Rob us of our matches," returned Louis, 
trying to smile. 

“If they didn't do anything worse we 
might be thankful," Frank said. 

Then I move that we break camp. and 
hide in a new place," Warren suggested, 
peering up and down the coast. 

“ I think that is the best thing for us to 
do." 

* We'd do better if we took to the woods,” 
Harold added. We know that there are 
woods up at the top of the cliff, and why not 
climb up there and hide in them?“ 

"That would suit me," returned Frank, 
“if somebody will help me to climb the cliff. 
I don't think I'm equal to it alone yet." 

* Oh. we'll pull you up.“ Warren replied. 
if we have to rig up a block and tackle and 
use seaweed for ropes.” 

Louis suddenly rose from his position, 
and said : 


“I think we should be moving. These 
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men may appear any moment, and I don’t: 
like the appearance of things. We can 
easily disappear in this darkness, and hide 
where they would never find us." 

Lead away, Louis, and we follow.“ 

Don't forget our luggage,” added 
Warren. We may never return." 

“Then I want my stone frying-pan,” 
Frank said. I never tasted such tine fish 
before, and I'm sure that the stone had 
Bomething to do in making it so sweet." 

" Come, Frank, we've got to carry you; 
don't make us carry your stone frying-pan 
too!" 

Despite the fear which encompassed their 
minds, they tried to make light of their trip 
up the cliff to escape any secret. midnight 
visit from the strange castaways. There 
were frequent jokes and quips passed, and, 
as they toiled along. any mishap to one wes 
sure to call forth merriment from the others. 
Finally Louis had to interpose. 
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. “We must make less noise," he said. 
" You woulda't think we were trying to 
hide. It sounds as if we were trving. to 
attract the enemy's attention to our new 
camping-ground." 

After that they trudged along in tho 
darkness quietly, keeping closer together 
as they mounted the sides of the steep cliff. 
At some points, they were nearly batted in 
their Ed by the darkness; but 
waiting for favourable gleams of moonlight, 
they were enabled gradually to overcome 
all obstacles and reach the summit. 

From this lofty position they gazed by 
moonlight far out upon the enchanting 
Scen*. The ocean was quiet and majestic 
in its loneliness, and the white line of sea- 
coast, reaching out in either direction, 
marked its confines with a ghostly bound- 
ary. Back of the cliffs the dark ouflines 
of the woods, hills, and mountains added 
gloom and solemnity to the scene. The 
boys rested on the summit, and looked 
down upon their former camp, tive hundred 
feet below. 

" I'm glad we are up here," Frank said. 
J feel safer.” 

"I don't think they will follow us, 
Warren answered. 

Louis suddenly gripped the arm of each 
boy, and said sharply, “ Look! Look over 
there! Is that a lizht ? 

Every eye was turned down the coast, 
in the direction Louis indicated. Then, 
in almost a single voice they exclaimed : 

“Yes, it's a light! A ship or light- 
house! What is it. Louis?“ 

Louis was as greatly puzzled as his com- 
panions. He had no word of explanation to 
offer. He shook his head aet. and con- 
tinued to stare at the strange light. Then 
suddenly, while he gazed, it disappeared. 
All four uttered an exclamation of wonder. 

Then it wasn't a ship," said Warren, in 
disappointed tones. 

* don't know.“ was all that Louis replied. 

* If it was a lighthouse, it would return,” 
Harold said. Watch for it, and see if it 
comes back." 

Even while he spoke, the light tlashed 
again from out of the darkness, and spread 
& faint glimmer across the sea. They 
waited until it had disappeared and re- 
appeared three times before a word was 
spoken. Then Louis said, drawing in a 
breath of relief : 

It is a lighthouse! We are not so far 
fron civilisation after all. To-morrow 
morning we will make an early start for it.” 

“Why not to-night?” Harold asked. 
„I'd sleep so much better if I knew there 
was a solid roof over my head.” 

“ Have vou any idea how far away that 


light may be ? " asked Louis. 
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morning." 

Well, it may be fifty miles away, and 
we may have to cross a river or two before 
we reach it.” 

* Then I wait until morning." Frank re- 
plied. “I don't want to swim any strange 
rivers by moonlight. [ve had quite enough 
night swimming for a while." 

" If we only had our boat, we could row 
down the coast and make better time. 
This tide sets down the coast, and we could 
take advantage of it in the morning.” 

That's it!” Louis exclaimed suddenly. 
" We must get back our boat, and go down 
in it. We won't start for the lighthouse 
until we recover the boat. If the men re- 
turn in it, we will wait for them to land, and 
then make a rush for the boat. If they 
pursue us, I think we can give them a fair 
rice. Frank, we shall expect you to leal 
the flving wedge with which we propose to 
break through their ranks, if they offer to 
head us off." 

„'m better at the end just now, Louis, 
but vou understand the tactics well, and [ll 
appoint you centre rush.“ 

‘For that matter, we don't need any 
leader," Warren added. Louis can give 
the word, and we'll each race for the boat.” 

“ Then we should get plenty of sleep to- 
night. For my part I'm tired out and ready 
to go to sleep." 

So are we all." 

The nizht air was cold and chilly, and the 
hoys huddled close together to keep warm, 
but within a few minutes they were so 
Boundlv sleeping that any enemy might 
have stolen a march upon them. But, hidden 
away among the trees and bushes, they were 
almost as safe in that great, far-away, lonely 
land as if they had been in their own cots at 
the Sheffield School. Once in the night 
Louis was awakened by a noise which 
seemed like the breaking of a twig. but after 
a few momenta of reflection, he decided that 
they were as safe as if they had been on the 
Northern Star, 

When daylight dawned the light of tho 
previous night had of course disappeared. 
B.fore they slept Louis had marked a circle 
in the earth, and, after quartering this, he 
designated the direction of the light. By 
means of this rud^ compass he could direct 
the course of their travels down the coast 
until the lighthouse should appear. Strain 
their eyes as they would, no signs of any 
object that could be mistaken for a light- 
house appeared in the distance. 

Louis mused over this for some time, and 
then finally said : 

I didn't know that there was any light- 
house along this entire coast, except rear 
the few harbours, and I know we are not 


but we could reach it before 
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anywhere near one of them. When the 
storm struck us, the Northern Star's latitude 
and longitude were not favourable for 
reaching a harbour for weeks. I remember 
father saving as much.” 

* Probably then some more shipwrecked 
sailors arc signalling for passinz ships." 

I don't know that L care to meet them, 
then," suggested Frank. The few speci- 
mens we bave met are not very prepos- 
sessing.” 

* No, I don’t think it is that," Louis 
added. “It is more probable that a party 
of sealers are camping ashore there, and 
they were flashing signals to their ship." 

In that event, we should make an effort 
to reach them," Warren interposed quickly. 
“ We could go back home with them." 

" Yes, we shall make our best effort to 
reach them. But first let us recover our 
boat." 

^ We should go down on the beach and 
practise the flying wedge. I think that 
would amuse the men when they come up 
for their breakfast of fish." 

In the early morning light they climbed 
down the sides of the steep cliff, and began 
to rekindle the dying tire. There was no 
sign of anvone on the beach, and the boys 
proceeded to make another catch of fish in 
their trap. The tide had washed a generous 
supply into the small lagoon over night, 
and, when this was drained off as before, 
thev had plenty of food for breakfast. 

The odour of this ought to bring the men 
back with the boat." Frank remarked, turn- 
ing his fish with a flat stick. Ah, it smells 
good. boys! 

Indeed it did have a savoury odour, and 
the four voung castaways sat down on the 
rocks and sand to a breakfast that was fit 
to serve before a king. With good appetites 
they devoured large pieces of fish, washing 
it down with clear spring water. A few 
wild berries they had picked on the top of 
the cliff added a little variety and relish to 
the meal. 

It is all right for the present," Frank 
remarked, when fully satisfied; “but I 
think we should have a change of diet soon. 
Fish, fish, fish all the time may become 
monotonous in a few days." 

“ Beggars can't be choosers.” 

" No, but we are not beggars yet. I'm 
going to hunt for something different pretty 
soon." 

Just then Harold glanced up and shouted : 

Here come the men in our boat! 

Across the shimmering surface of the sea 
the boat was gliding smoothly, and, as it 
approached nearer, they could see that it 
contained the four occupants of the previous 
day. 

(To be coutinued.) 
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Y "HEN I awoke the sun was at its midday 
height. Mingo was astir, and break- 
fast. ready. 
“Wed better get on, brother,” he said. 
“The old farmer will be after us. I expect.” 
"[ think we ought to pay him those ten 
shillings,” I said. “ He has certainly had 
some damage done to his property, and it is 
right to compensate him." 
" He don't deserve à penny,’ 


Mingo. 


, 


muttered 
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* Perhaps not," I said; “but it is on my 
conscience to pay the money, and [Hl do it.” 

“Youre above-board, brother. How- 
ever, I von't let you pay the racket ; it's my 
business. Tho ponies are mine." 

" Well, suppos? we give five shillings 
each." 

“Tf that will please you, brother, it will 
please me well enough." 

Just then I happened to turn my head, 
and caught sight of Farmer Clawston, upon 


a big grey horse, riding at a trot towards us 
down the green lane in which we were en. 
camped. 

"Zo here you be!” roared the farmer. 
“Tve been zeekin’ ye all the momin’. Im 
ayoin’ to have the pair on'e locked up for 
damage and trespass, and breakin’ into my 
stable, I'll not lose zight of e till you're 
in the constable’s hands. 

" Oh, nonsense,’ I said coolly. “We 
offered you a fair amount for the damage 


done, and you wouldn't take it. You 
ean't have us arrested. You had no right 
to detain the ponies.“ 

" Well ze, muttered 
“ Constable's a-comin’ along." 

" Let him come," said Mingo, beginning 
to eat his breakfast. 

Look here," I continued, we will be as 
good as our word, and give you ten shillings. 
If you don’ t take that, you will not have 
anything.” 

"Oh, won't I? We'll zee,” growled 
Clawston, setting his hard blue Eps tight. 
“ They'll bring it in 'ouse-breakin' agin you, 
and I shan't be surprised if you get a moath's 
hard labour.” 

I laughed aloud at this preposterous 
notion. A; I was about to rejoin, a rosy- 
ficed gentleman, ia clerical attire, came 
along th? lane. 

“ Good morning, Mr. Clawston," he said, 
stepping up to shake hands with the farmer. 

* Oh, good-day to e, vicar. I hopes you're 
well, zir,” responded Clawston. 

“ You have some nomads here," said the 
clergyman, nodding towards Mingo and me. 

" I don't know what you call em, zir. Z 
call 'em a pair o' rascals. Ill tell 'e what 
they'm adone vor me," returned the farmer. 

He then began to catalogue our offences 
i1 ve vigorous terms, while the vicar 
i enal with an occasional glance at us, 
and a somewhat amused expression in us 
twiakling eyes. 

Now you've finished,” I said, I'll in- 
form the vicar that we otfered you ten shillings 
top for the damage. Youdidn't mention 
that Natt 

Looking. inquisitively at me, the clergy- 

man said: 

" Won't ten shillings pay you, Mr. 
Clawston ? " 

No, zir, not by long chalks,” replied the 
farmer firmly. 

It's quite enough," I said. I'm sure, 
sir" — I addressed the vicar—“' that you would 
consider it ample. Three ponies can't eat 
five shillings’ worth of lucerne and carrots in 
a few hours. And if they did, that would 
leave five shillings for the damage to the 
cucumber-frame and the garden." 

„Well, really," remarked the vicar, “ I'm 
not a county court judge, you know, and I 
haven't seen the damage done." 

" We're not agoing to give no more," 
Mingo emphatically. 

" Then Ill give 
declared the farmer. 

“ Can you do it, Mr. Clawston ?“ asked 
the vicar. 

I'll be bound I can, zir.” 

“Tm not 8» sure," the vicar said, and he 
spoke for a few minutes to Clawston in a 
low tone. 

During the colloquy, I heard the farmer 
say several times, It won't pay me, indeed, 
zir.“ However, in the end the grasping 
old fellow gave in at the vicar's advice, and 
I handed him the money. 

Excuse me,” said the clergyman to me, 
but I fancy you're an amateur gipsy, are 
you not? 

“ Yes," said I, smiling. 

“Ah, the new Romany Rye." he said. 
A very jolly experience, I should think." 

Except when one has to do with tellows 
like that,” I laughed, pointing to the burly 
figure of the farmer, as he rode away. 

* Mr. Clawston ts rather a hard man," 
said the vicar. And wishing us a courteous 
good day, the clergyman walked away. 

Re3suming our journey, we went on to 
Cheddar, and in a few days we were among 
the Cotswold Hills, in Gloucestershire. 
Passing through a village, the name of which 
I cannot recollect. we saw some showmen 
erecting their booths. Among the living 
vans I saw my friends Mrs. Bowerman and 


the farmer. 
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'e both in charge," 
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her daughter Liz, whose hospitality I had 
enjoyed at Aylesbury fair. I went to 
speak with them, while Mingo tried to sell a 
pony to a brother Romany. 

Bless me, it's the diddikai gentleman ! " 
exclaimed Mrs. Bowerman. “ The young 
gentleman who caught the wild leopard,” 
she said to Liz, who came up and offered 
her hand. 

" Pleased to see you again, Mr. Royston,” 
sud the girl. 

“So you're a-travellin’ with Mingo Lovell,” 
remarked Mrs. Bowerman. 

“Yes. Do you know him?“ said I. 

“Yes, and his father and mother, too. 
Ive known 'em these many years. And 
there ain't a nicer Romany family in 
England." 

“ Mingo and I are capital friends." I 
said. And how is business with you, 
Mrs. Bowerman ? ” 

Mustn't grumble,” 
soul. 

The Bowermans’ assistant, 
fixing up the shooting-gallery, 

nod. 


replied the cheery 


who was 
gave me a 


* Thought I knew him," he murmured to 
himself. Him as boxed Lever, and got 
the worst of it, and catched the leopard. 
He's a plucked un, though he don't hardly 
look it." 

I spent about a quarter of an hour chatting 
with Mrs. Bowerman and her daughter, and 
then I rejoiaed Mingo, who had not suc- 
ceeded in selling the pony to his friend. 

Make it eight sovereigns," said Mingo, 
getting into the cart. 

Jo. my dear, I can't, indeed, ” replied 
the man, in a wheedling tone. Six-pun- 
ten, and here's the pieces." : 

Not to-day, So) 
shaking his head. 

We camped that night in a dell by the 
high road. After our experience with 
Farmer Clawston, we were careful to tether 
or hobble the ponies by night. But the 
active Dartmoors would often wander half 
a mile away, even with their forelegs 
fastened together with a rope hobble. 

As there was no water in the dell, I went 
between the lights to search for a spring, 
taking a zinc bucket with me. The lane 
which I followed led on to a common. much 
overgrown with underwood, gorse, and 
bracken, and it was quite dark by the time 
that I found a rill of clear water issuing from 
a marsh. On my way back to the road, I 
set down the bucket for a moment, to rest 
my arm, when suddenly, out of the shadow 
of a tangle of wild clematis and blackthorn 
bushes, there sprang a tall dusky figure. I 
gave a frightened start. The apparition 
was that of a Red Indian chief, in full war- 
paint! You may imagine my astonishment 
at confronting that truculent savage upon 
an English common at nightfall. 

Could my eyes delude me? I caught at 
my breath, as the Indian brandished a 
tomahawk, and. uttering a guttural cry, 
stealthily crept towards me. 

Unarmed as I was, my first impulse was 
to take to my heels. But when the appari- 
tion came within a few vards of me, it spoke 
in Engtish, and in a cracked tone which I 
seemed to have heard before. 

S Save me! Save me, good young gentle- 
man!" cried the Indian, clutching at my 
hand. - 

" Save you from what ? ?" I asked, with 
some alarm. 

" Don't you know me ? 
gasped the poor wretch. 

“ Bull Smith!” I repeated. 
you disguised in this fashion ? " 

"Dm wanted—wanted for murder," he 
said, dropping his voice and looking ner- 
vously over his shoulder. But Im 
innercent, quite innercent. It looks black 


said Mingo, 


I'm Bull Smith," 


“ Why are 
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against me, becos I was the only man seen 
on the road arter the murder. It wasn't 
me, though, on my solemn oath. Help me, 
youag gentle man. help me!“ 

‘How can I help you?” I said. "I 
have only vour word that you are ianocent. 
And if vou are innocent, why have you 
disguised yourself in this manner ? "' 

TH tell you," replied Smith.“ When I 
found that the police was arter me, I left 
Dartmoor in a hurry. I knew as I wouldn't 
bo bolieved, 'co: I've been in prison twice 
for stealin', and my character’s gone. So I 
slipped off, as quiet as a hare, and come 
along iato Gloucestershire. On the road I 
picked up with a showman, who'd got a 
booth, but nothin' to show in it, on account 
of quarrellin' with the skeleton man. Says 
the showman to me, ‘Smith, you're just the 
colour of a Red Injin. and if your face was 
painted in hijeous colours, and you'd do 
a bit of a war-dance, and sing a song in 
some sort of a lingo, nobody would know 
better than what you was a real Injin !' 
Bein’ dowa on my luck, and in fear of the 
police, I took the man's offer of a pound a 
week, and [Five been playin’ the Injin. 
But this afternoon, just as we was openin’ 
tne show, I see two chaps in the crowd as I 
blieved to be bobbies in plain clothes. A 
terror came over me, and I dashed out of 
the back of the booth, and run across 
country. As I see you and Mingo Lovell go 
through the village to-day, where we was 

erformin'. I made tracks for the dell, where 
l'inos Mingo is in the habit of campin'." 

" Why did you come to us?” I asked. 
" What can we do for you? If you are 
innocent, why don't you fice the matter 


out? : 


“It's bound t» go against m^," groaned 
Bull Smith. Who'll take the word of a 
cnap like me? 'Ave pity on me, sir, and 
give me a rig-out o' clothes. I can't go 
about the country got up like an Injin." 

"I don't know what to say to you," I 
returned. 

“ Oh, 'ave pity on me, sir!“ implored the 
gip3y: 

* Come with me to the dell," Isaid. “I 
must ask Mingo's advice.“ 

Thank you, dear young gentleman," 
said Smith. 1 "opes as you don't think it 
was my intention to cheat you out o’ those 
two pounds I 'ad off you. TIl pay 'em, 
ho1our bright, and if it 'adn't been for this 
fright as I took, you'd ’ave ad the money 
when I promised it." 

In à few minutes we reached the dell. 
At the sight of Bull Smith in his war-paint 
and feathers, Mingo started and exclaimed : 

“ What in the world have you found now, 
brother? Is it a wild man? Or am I 
dreaming ? ” 

“Its me—Ball Smith,” said the gipsy 
sheepishly. “The police is arter me, 
Mingo. "Ave pity on me.” 

Repeating his story, Smith sat down on 
the ground and began to shake and sob. 

“ We've had the two policemen asking for 
you," said Mingo. “I don't want to be 
mixed up with you and your cronies. — You've 
cheated my gentleman-pal out of money, and 
now you come asking me favours. I'm 
down on you, Bull Smith. You're a dis- 
grace to the Romany race—that's what you 
are. 

RT may be bad. Mingo, but I ain't a 


murderer,” whimpered Smith. “TH take 
my oath that PF m not a murderer.” 
" S'pose you're found here? How will 


it look for us ? " asked Mingo. 
„Give me some clothes, brother. and let 
me go." begged the fugitive piteously. 
„What shall I do ? " said Mingo, looking 
at me. 
“I don't know what to say." I replied. 
* [f Smith is not guilty, he will be ac quitted. 
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If he is guilty, we incur a very serious 
responsibility in helping him to evade 
justice. I advise him to face it out.“ 

“Ow can I get a lawyer?" groaned 
Smith. “I shall be hanged! I shall be 
hanged ! ” 

As he spoke, I heard a rustling in the 
bushes to my right. 

" Hist!” whispered Mingo. “ Here's the 
police!“ 

Here he is!” cried one of the officers. 
“I thought he would come to the gipsies. 
Bull Smith, we have a warrant to arrest 
you on a charge of murder and highway 
robbery." 

With the agility of a startled hare, the 
gipsy jumped up and dashed into the 
thicket. But the detectives were ready for 
this attempt at escape, and before Smith 
reached the road he was in their grip. 
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“Let me go! Let me go!” he begged. 
“I'm innercent as a babe! Oh, good 
gentlemen, let me go! 

In a grim silence the officers fastened the 
handcuffs on the culprit's wrist. 

“ I suppose you meant to help this fellow 
to escape? said one of the detectives, 
sternly gazing at me. 

" You suppose wronglv," I rejoined. 
"I advised him to let the law take it3 
course.“ 

* You will no doubt hear more of this," 
said the officer. 

Very well,” I said. Here's my card. 
I am the son of a county magistrate. You 
have no right to accuse me of complicity in 
the attempted escape of a suspected person." 

The man looked at the card, and trom the 
card to my features. 

“ Well, sir, he said, in a more respectful 


Dore ——— — 


tone, “I’m surprised at what you tell me. 
I thought—— Well, sir, I hardly know 
what to say. You see, Smith was in your 
company.” 

“ Quite so; but that proves nothing," I 
said. 

" No, sir, of course not. You may be 
wanted for a witness," 

* Very well; I am willing todo my duty," 
I said. 

Bidding us good-night, the two officers 
gripped their prisoner and led him away. 

Poor wretch,” I exclaimed. “I hope 
his story is true, and that it is a case ot 
mistaken identity." 

“I dont know what to make of it," 
muttered Mingo. Bad as he is, I didn't 
think Bull Smith would kill a man to rob 
him." 

(To be continued.) 


SOME QUEER RECOLLECTIONS OF A BRITISH OFFICER. 


By Capt. R. T. HALLIDAVx, 


Author of ** With the Red Cross at Aassula," “Heroes of the [Indian Borderland,” etc. 


HEN negotiations were in progress with 
the late South African Republic 
during the anxious days of September 1899, 
a force of 5,000 men was despatched from 
India under General Sir George White, in 
order to protect the colony of Natal. As 
art and parcel of this division our regiment 
landed at Durban in the first week of 
October and at once entrained for the front, 
where operations had begun. 

After Dundee and  Elandslaagte the 
British troops were driven back upon 
Ladysmith, and eventually the Natal forces 
concentrated there when it was decided at 
all hazards to hold the town. 

The battle of Farquhar's farm and the 
disaster at Nicholson's Nek soon made it 
abundantly clear to all that we had very 
much underrated the strength and resources 
of our opponents, and that very soon we 
should have to withstand a siege. Hurried 
preparations were therefore made for the 
defence of the town. Earthworks were 
thrown up wherever required, guns were 
placed in all the more commanding situations, 
and all the strategical positions were occupied 
in force. 

On the second of November the last train 
left the railway-station for Pietermaritz- 
burg, and, with General French on board 
of it, ran the gauntlet of the Boer forces 
who were rapidly massing to the south of 
Ladysmith. General French, indeed, had 
a very narrow escape from capture, and 
only got through with his life by crawling 
under the seat of his compartment when 
the Boers riddled the sides of the train 
with their deadly Mauser bullets. 

On the same day the bombardment 
began. Boer guns, served by experienced 
artillery officers from all parts of Europe 
who had volunteered for service with the 
Republics, hammered us from all the 
surrounding peaks. From Lombard's Kop, 
Bulwana Mountain, Pepworth Hil and 
Grobelaar’s Kloof the * Long Toms” 
poured their missiles into our hurriedly 
constructed defences, and we realised that 
Ladysmith was isolated. There we were 
hemmed in for four long weary months, 
while time and again the doughty farmers 
repulsed the efforts of Bullers army to 
reach and succour the town. It was the 
report of those repeated ineffectual attempts 
which induced the comic journal within 
our lines to propound the very pertinent 
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conundrum, * If the relief column takes a 
day and a-half to march a yard and a-half, 
how long will the price of eggs be ten and 


sevenpence the dozen? 


Now the town of Ladysmith is situated 
in a bowl-shaped depression among the 
hills through which the Klip River runs to 
join the Tugela, and it is surrounded on 
all sides by eminences of varying size and 
importance on which either the besiegers or 
the besieged had erected works. My station 
lay in a valley between two ranges of 
kloofs near the junction of the Newcastle 
or Transvaal line with the branch from 
Harrismith in the Orange Free State. The 
outer range protected by the guns on 
Pepworth Hill wae under the complete 
control of the enemy: the inner line guard- 
ing the entrance to the town was strongly 
held by the garrison. Between the two, 
scattered among the kopjes, were the out- 
posts of the opposing forces, who watched 
each other like hawks. 

A long narrow pass running between two 
rows of those kopjes afforded the only way 
of approach toward this inner line which 
constituted part of our main defence, and 
in this gully our outpost was stationed, 
well protected by masked guns on either 
side, and sheltered from danger and from 
observation by a collection of bomb-proof 
huts ingeniously covered with turf and 
brushwood. Here we had always on guard 
a full company of men who took duty by 
turns for an hour or two at a stretch, while 
& force sufficient to hold the pass at the 
point of the bayonet against great odds 
was always on the alcrt. The quarters 
of this garrisoning force were tunnelled in 
the side of the hill, where also were long lines 
of entrenchments skilfully concealed by 
brushwood and scrub. These could be 
easily defended against any direct attack, 
and were of course proof against rifle tire. 
And it was this terrible ritle fire by those 
expert marksmen which played havoc 
during the campaign, and taught us the 
value of shooting practice. Man for man 
the Boer farmers were far and away our 
superiors at this deadly game—a fact which 
we had opportunity of realising at Lady- 
smith. 

Perched on peaks above us, but hidden 
from the view of the Boer artillervmen by 
artfully contrived sangars, were a number 
of Kaffir coolies who could scan the whole 


valley beyond and also the Boer positions 
on the adjacent hills. By a system of flag- 
signalling by day and lamps by night they 
gave us due warning of every new move 
on the part of our assailants ; and so expert 
did they become by constant practice that 
they could notify us even of the prepara- 
tions which presaged a shot from the guns. 
These Kaffirs are blessed with a keen sight 
in the clear atmosphere, and could discern 
much that we Europeans might have missed 
even with the aid of field-glasses. 

Opposite to our corner of the defences 
there lay encamped a contingent of the 
Boer army which was known as the foreign 
legion." This, as its name implies, was 
composed of an admixture of foreigners, 
mostly Europeans, who had flocked to the 
Transvaal from all parts of South Africa 
in view of the probable outbreak of war. 

These were German, French, Dutch, and 
Italian adventurers, men who had either 
left their own land for their country's good 
and were willing to take uparms for anyone, 
provided they received the pay, or men 
who chivalrouslv allied themselves with 
the Republican forces in the honest attempt 
to assist the weak against the strong in 
what they considered the sacred cause of 
Liberty. 

In every campaign there are found such 
contingents, which from their very nature 
are at times of infinite trouble even to 
their emplovers. They are bound often 
by no law but their own, and are very 
independent in their actions, ignoring the 
dictates of those in authority, or supposed to 
be in authority, over them. From whatever 
motive the individual members of this 
foreign legion enrolled under the flag, the 
detachment opposed to us at Ladysmith 
was a very heterogeneous crew, and ap- 
parently conducted its part of the opera. 
tions pretty much “ off its own bat." 
Certainly for its shortcomings we did not 
blame the Boers. 

One evening, just at dusk, I was aroused 
from a siesta by a messenger from our 
outpost. The signaller had reported an 
unarmed Boer approaching our lines on a 
bicycle and bearing a white flag, and the 
corporal on guard desired instructions as to 
the course to pursue. I at once issued 
orders for a signal to be given allowing hiin 
to pass, whereupon the cyclist careered 
down the long slope at a headlong pace and 


was well within our entrenchments ere he 
could bring his machine to a halt. 

He's mighty sartin av his ground anny- 
way," muttered a khaki-elad warrior at my 
elbow as the fellow passed. He's been 
around this quarter before now or my 
name's not Mike Mulvaney.” 

“ Troth, and ve're not very far wrong 
there either, Mike," added his neighbour, 
another Irisnman, well known as Corporal 
Conolly, “ and what he wants to go so far 
now for is wan of them curious things that 
Id just like to have some information 
on, if it was all the same to him." 

“ Bedad, and ye'd better ax him, thin,” 
said a third comrade, Downs by name. 
* He's takin' good stock of our quarters for 
sure, annyway. I'd like to blow the head off 
him ,9 


Conolly, however, did not at the moment 
satisfy his curiosity by interrogating the 
cyclist in person. But as the bearer of the 
flag of truce reapproached us, pushing his 
cycle back up the hill, the Irishman quietly 
took stock of him, as indeed I did myself, 
while Downs brought his rifle to the ready 
and prepared for any contingency that 
might arise. He was apparently by no 
means prepossessed in favour of the mes- 
senger, and it required no expert thought- 
reader to guess that his expressed desire 
to send him to kingdom come" was 
perfectly genuine, and on the slightest 
pretext would be carried into effect. 

I must admit that, sharing the man's 
euspicions, I sympathised somewhat with 
his feelings. The messenger was a big, 
hulking, slovenly German with shifty eyes 
that engendered distrust, and his whole 
bearing was eminently calculated meta- 
phorically to raise one's back.” On 
scanning the written message which he 
delivered I found that its purport was very 
trivial, and I accordingly proceeded to give 
him areply by word of mouth. He informed 
us, however, by a series of gestures that 
he was not acquainted with the English 
language, to which Conolly commented in 
an undisguised stage whisper, ** And that's 
wan good-acted thunderin' lie, annyway." 

The messenger gave Conolly a look which 
spoke volumes for his inmost thoughts, 
and then indicated that he would await a 
written reply ; and suiting the action to the 
word he sat himself down without further 
invitation. Downs's palms itched very sore, 
and Mulvaney raised his evebrows and said, 
** Well, I'm jiggered ! But beyond this no 
further notice was taken of the messenger 
until his reply was handed to him. He then 
took his departure with the same studied 
incivility and pushed his cycle slowly up the 
long ascent which led to the outpost from 
which he had come. 

Two days later another messenger similarly 
mounted and also conveying a flag of truce 
appeared on the rise in front of our posi- 
tion. On this occasion he did not wait 
to be assured by signal that he was at liberty 
to proceed, but ran at great speed well into 
our lines just as his predecessor had done. 
It was perhaps well for him that Private 
Downs was not on guard at the moment 
or he would have been grassed by the Irish- 
man for a certainty. 

This second messenger was also a sour- 
looking German, but with nothing of the 
irritating manner of his confrere. Accord- 
ing to his own statement he was equally 
ignorant of the English language, and he 
took no pains to conceal his interest in the 
surroundings as he sat moodily awaiting the 
reply to the communication he had brought 
in. This communication referred to 
weightier matters affecting the care of 
wounded, and as it required more careful 
consideration the messenger was informed 
that a reply would be vouchsafed on the 
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following day, when its purport had been 
submitted to headquarters. 

Early next morning another cyclist made 
his appearance with the same flag of truce, 
and again the same daring disregard of 
signal was manifest, and again the messenger 
sped at breakneck speed far beyond our 
lire ere he brought his machine to a stand- 
still and leisurely dismounted. This time 
the bearer of the flag was simply to convey 
the promised reply. 

It was now perfectly evident that the 
whole system of visitation had some ulterior 
motive ; that, in sooth, it was merely a ruse 
on the part of those German mercenaries 
to enable them to obtain a closer survey 
of our position and its defences. They 
were not acting “ officially.’ if I might 
employ the term, for General Joubert was 
a man of high principle who would not have 
stooped to trickery of this kind nor sanc- 
tioned its use by those under his command. 
We were well aware of this; but the aliens 
had met their match in Corporal Conolly. 
And when Greek meets Greek then comes 
the tug of war. 

Messenger No. 3 sat down as his pre- 
decessor had done, but he was not allowed 
the same silent and unabsorbed considera- 
tion and survey of the detail around him. 
For no sooner was he seated than the 
Corporal, who was off duty for the nonce, 
ranged himself directly in front, eyed the 
Stranger carefully from head to foot, and 
then, taking his pipe out of his mouth, 
remarked with the greatest sang jroid - 

“ Purty view around here, isn't it, Wil- 
helm ? " 

“ Yah.” replied the messenger, somewhat 
taken by surprise. 

"So you understand the langwidge, 
annyhow," rejoined the Irishman with a sigh 
of satisfaction, so that's wan down on 
the shovel for you, Mr. Whatever-yer-name- 
is. It must be moighty inconvanient whin 
ye can't tell what yer naybours is sayin' to 
ve. I suppose yell know them parts 
hereabouts, too? 

“ Yah,” was all the listener condescended 
to reply. He had just realised that he had 
already given himself away overmuch. 

“Then by the same token," pursued 
the corporal, '' ye'll see a big difference on 
thim since me and my mates took up 
timporary lodgins here, ch ? " 

The reply, short as it was, being German, 
proved quite unintelligible to the interro- 
gator, who, however, rcturned to the 
charge. 

" Yere quite right, whativer ye mane. 
Ye see I don't sprcichen anny Dootch mesilf, 
but I'd be sorry to contradict anny gentle- 
man. But don't ye think now ye've a 
nerve to ride a fine bicycle like that widout 
anny brake to stop yez when ye'd want 
to stop? Ye might git badly hurt some 
day on them dangerous roads, and thin, 
begorra, what wud yer ould frow say? Do 
yez niver use a brake at all, now? 

The fellow contented himself by replying 
with a smile, much to the chagrin of the 
corporal. who at once gave up the attempt 
to be friendly. 

* Well, bedad, if ye can always keep as 
good a grip av yer blooming wheels as ye do 
av yer tongue ye'll not go far astray anny- 
way," said he, and if ye can't, hiven 
help ye." And with this parting shot he 
turned and left. 

By this time the reply was ready and 
the stranger made off much in the same 
leisurely fashion as the others had done. 

The same trio appeared at intervals during 
the ensuing week, always adopting the 
same reckless method of entry, much to the 
amusement of Corporal Conolly and his 
two comrades, Michael Mulvanev and 
Timothy Downs. The three seemed always 
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to get together and to evince a particular 
delight and interest when the Kaffir above 
signalled the approach of the white flag. 

Thev certainly were squatted together 
in a hollow by the wayside one evening 
when the big burly German came flying 
down the incline as usual. At a slight bend 
in the road he was seen to clutch wildlv at 
his handle-bar and then he pitched headlong 
into the donga, a few yards from where the 
comrades lay. The riders head encoun- 
tered a boulder as he fell. and the machine 
was completely wrecked. Downs seemed 
to perceive an amusing side to the tragedy, 
for he burst into almost uncontrollable 
laughter. Not so the corporal, who jumpe:l 
up and was soon by the side of the injured 
man by way of proferring his sympathy and 
assistance. 

* Ye will ride widout brakes ye see, and 
sometimes ye get sorry for that same," 
he commented, as he raised his head. Then, 
surveying the unconscious victim he con- 
tinued, “I’m afraid ye're past the linth av 
bein’ sorry just yet. But ye'll be havin’ 
some av our fine mule soup up in the hospital, 
or maybe a nice tinder steak av a horse for 
a change. That's wan disadvantage av 
a bicycle, ye can't eat it whin ye're done 
wid it. Here, Mike, bear a hand to aise 
him up till I try if he's anny medical com- 
forts in his pockets that might be useful to 
him this very minnit." And with a skill 
which might have done credit to a training 
in the police force the wily corporal promptly 
and thoroughly searched the unconscious 
German. He then carried him to the 
hospital tent and an urgent message was 
despatched for an ambulance-waggon. In 
this the injured man was carefully placed 
on a stretcher and conveyed to the head. 
quarters hospital. 

Meanwhile Corporal Conolly sought an 
interview with me with reference to the 
mishap, during which he laid before my 
astonished eyes a packet of papers which 
he avowed he had quite accidentally dis- 
covered among the messenger's personal 
belongings. Among them was an im- 
perfect though fairly accurate plan of our 
position, awaiting no doubt the completion 
of the missing details. This, then, was the 
explanation of the trumped-up communica- 
tions; the messengers, by a judicious use 
of eves and ears gleaning the valuable 
information. I thanked Conolly for his 
alertness in the matter and cautioned him 
as to secrecy in the meantime until the 
whole plot could be brought before the 
notice of the General and his Chief of Staff. 

Now, as the chronicler of this tale, it is no 
part of my business to expatiate upon the 
right or the wrong of things; I have merely 
to state the facts. If all is fair in love and 
war, then there was no unfairness in the 
German securing all the information in 
his power for his own behoof, and Conolly 
had the same excuse for picking his pocket. 
I neither uphold nor condemn the action 
of either. The fact remains that neither 
had any scruple about his part of the busi- 
ness. Where the German made the gross 
mistake was in cycling beyond his bounds, 
and if he took the risk he had also to take 
the consequences, be they what they mav. 
His flag protected him up to a point. When 
he overshot that mark he had no right or 
claim to an extension of that protecticn. 
and if Downs had shot him, as I always 
feared he would, the chances are that a 
court-martial would have exonerated tke 
Irishman. That, however, is by the way. 

Within an hour another serious occur- 
rence was reported. The friends of th» 
belated messenger had evidently becom? 
anxious as to his safety, and the two remain- 
ing cyclists made for our lines under anothez 
flag of truce. These men, coasting down 
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the incline as before, with perhaps a trifle 
less way on, but only a trifle, came to d de 
at the same bend which had proved so 
disastrous to their comrade. By a strange 
coincidence Corporal Conolly, with his pals 
Mulvaney and Downs, happened to be 
enjoying a quiet smoke in the same vicinity. 
Conolly again displayed most commendable 
zeal and alacrity in searching for medical 
comforts on the nearest man, while his sub- 
ordinates attended in similar fashion to the 
other who had been thrown farther down the 
longa. 
The latter victim offered a strenuous 
resistance, which was just the opportunity 
the trio had desired. For Downs, a big, 
powerful Irishman of about six feet one, 
caught the foreigner by the neck in a 
twinkling, and despite his proportions shook 
him as a terrier dog might do a rat, till his 
teeth chattered. At the same time he 
firmly compressed the unfortunate man’s 
windpipe till he was perfectly limp and 
livid, with his eyes starting almost out of 
his head. 

* Now, Mike, clean him out," said the 
breathless Downs as he held up his victim, 
more dead than alive, and Mulvaney went 
through his pockets scientifically, just as 
Conolly finished searching the equally help- 
less wight a few yards away. The incident 
had by this time created some sensation, and 
the whole strength of the outpost was soon 
on the qui vive. lt was of course antici- 
pated that some further messengers would 
be despatched without much delay to 
inquire as to the non-appearance of their 
comrades, and we pre to accord them 
a fitting reception. When, therefore, the 
next flag appeared on the rise in the dis- 
tance several warning shots obliged its 
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bearers to halt and engage in a conference 
at some distance from the lines. That the 
message they received confirmed their 
worst fears goes without saying, and they 
were warned that, flag or no flag, the next 
man to pass the outer line without per- 
mission would be liable to be shot on sight. 
Needless to say we saw no more cyclists. 

Reports were of course current that a 
flag of truce had been outraged, but the 
details of the exact circumstances were 
always discreetly omitted. The Boer com- 
mandant disclaimed all responsibility for 
the share played by the Germans of the 
foreign legion, and issued instructions that 
any man taking part in such procedure did 
so without his sanction and at his own peril. 
The capture of incriminating documents 
on the person of the two messengers justified 
their retention as spies, and what ultimately 
became of them I know not. They were 
to my knowledge detained in hospital for 
some considerable time. The first cyclist 
never recovered consciousness and succumbed 
on the following day. 

The inevitable official inquiry was ordered 
into the cause of the accidents, but although 
boards sat and witnesses testified, no definite 
conclusion was ever arrived at as to how 
the men met their fate. A stout , with 
& short piece of broken wire attached to 
it was found a few yards from the scene of 
the occurrence, but whether or not this 
had any bearing upon it was never officially 
known. The triumvirate who had 80 
curiously witnessed both accidents at short 
range could give no clue to the mystery. 
Conolly, as the principal witness, opined that 
it must have been '' some fellow's bloomin' 
carelessness in leaving playthings about 
on the track,” but expressed his conviction 
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that it was a good job that if it was to 
hap it had happened to people who had 
no business there at all." this his pals 
agreed, and they voiced the general opinion. 

No other evidence was ever forthcoming, 
and with only the thinnest of circumstan- 
tial evidence the court of inquiry could give 
no direct finding. Downs's mirth was always 
too exuberant when the affair was -mooted 
to allow of his testimony being of much 
account or his opinion of any value. One 
always had the feeling that he was describ- 
ing a steeplechase, with an amusing incident 
at one of the hurdles. 

A good deal of the story gradually leaked 
out later when Mulvaney related in the 
canteen, to a select few, how the whole plot 
had developed. The irrepressible 
like a good many of his mates, would have 
enjoyed using his bayonet, but the more 
astute Conolly conceived the plan of fixing 
a wire across the track, which would ensure 
an accident and implicate nobody. To 
Downs, as the strong man, fell the task of 
pulling the wire taut at the psychological 
moment, and his risible faculties accoun 
for at least one failure and the postpone- 
ment of the accident for several days. But 
they watched and waited with patience, and 
finally their chance came. 

Whether their action was justifiable or 
otherwise, they took the wise precaution of 
avoiding the risk of censure, so that neither 
of them had any reason to regret his share 
in the ploy. The fine distinctions which 
might be drawn by military jurists were 
much too fine for their liking. But 
Conolly’s search for “ medical comforts ” 


was a move which resulted in a valuable 


discovery, and this ensured his promotion 
to sergeant before the end of the siege. 


«DERRICK'8 DEN" 


Author of “The Raven's Riddle,” " Swinton's Open Secret," “ Byrope's Biography," etc. etc. 
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ROSPERITY having  overflowed accom- 
modation at Martin Rotherford College 

it became necessary to meet the difficulty 
by building Derrick’s Den." This was 
not the name given to the awkward erec- 


tion on the architect's design. There it 
was called the proposed annexe," and, the 
contract being accepted, it was run up with 
amazing celerity. The finishing touches 
were put to the whole affair during the 


summer vacation, and the school reassembled 
to find less crowded dormitories and class- 
rooms. A little flutter of sensation was 
evident as the list of those selected to 
occupy the new annexe" became known, 
and comments, by no means flattering, 
were made upon the parties chosen. 
* It’s a rum crowd, certainly," said Boyd 
of the lower fifth, as he stood before the 
board in the corridor while his chum 
lliott ran a finger down the list in question, 
“and if old Wallace had really intended to 
sample the school, he might have pushed 
his scoop in at better places now and then.” 
But Dr. Ambrose Wallace had not been 
solely responsible for the sampling. He 
had consulted his staff of house masters, 
and these gentlemen had severally and 
independently seized the opportunity for 
“ purging their houses." Why should they 
not indeed ? If one or two boys worked 
& whole community harm, was it not in the 
interests of the greater number that the 
baleful influence should be moved into 
another sphere? True, they had not con- 
fided to the Doctor why their selections 
had fallen on certain boys, because that 
would have been so unfair to the boys 
themselves. And was it fair to exile these 
boys from commendable society that they 
might be massed in one unruly herd? Ah! 
that was a circumstance for which these 
masters could not be held responsible. 
They had been consulted individually, and 
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how could they each one know the motives 
by which his colleagues were actuated ? 
No, no! Conscience might be easy; for, 
after all, choice had not fallen solely upon 
doubtful characters. 

They were not all black sheep that were 
to be folded in the new annexe, nor all white 
sheep that were left in the old houses—no, 
not by a very long way. This latter dis- 
quieting reflection was indulged as an 
effective counter-irritant to an over-scrupu- 
Jous conscience. Then, too, it was quite 
possible that Mr. Jocelyn Derrick, the 
newly appointed master, might prove him- 
self an alchemist and astound all Martin 
Rotherford by transmuting the base metal 
of his house into refined gold. It would 
certainly be a triumph if he did, and it was 
to be hoped that he would show a proper 
sense of gratitude to those who had afforded 
him such & splendid opportunity. So 
argument on argument and metaphor 
on metaphor were piled up at last till they 
shut out all glimpses of the doubtful trans- 
action, and each master turned with com- 
p to his purified domain. 

The larger section of our erudite com- 
munity, however, with no cogscience in the 
matter, viewed the new annexe with an all. 
embracing disapproval. 

„What can you expect from a house," 
said Elliott, turning from the ominous list, 
* which contains Sotham, Bessington, 
Whibley, and Dirk? To say nothing of the 
rest." 

And having touched them off on the tips 
of his fingers, he gave his hand a vigorous 
jerk to shake contamination from that 
spotless member. 

Frequent repetition of even erroneous 
views will often win the respect that is due 
alone to truth itself. and out of the conversa- 
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tions concerning Derrick’s Den there gradu- 
ally grew a widespread prejudice against 
any of the fellows accommodated therein. 
Besides being very unfair, this was highly 
inconsistent, for why should even a blac 
sheep, tolerated in the old quarters, become 
totally obnoxious when removed to the 
new ? But the fact remains that, before 
the first week had passed, few boys could 
converse for long without reviling some 
member of Derrick’s Den, and loudly 
bewailing the smirch that the innovation 
had made across the fair fame of the 
school. 

And what of Mr. Derrick himself ? His 
first appearance in the master’s stalls at 
chapel had aroused some curiosity, but 
his personality did not call forth many 
flattering remarks, or causo any hopeful 
rognostications as to the future well- 

ing of his den." 

What a bandy, red-headed little cove ! ” 
said Collins of the lower school to his par- 
ticular chum Scarr. But, I say, just tell 
us if my collar's all right—ship-shape and 
no blots, for I caught the little beggar 
quizzing me no end in chapel.” 

The inspection proved that Master Collins 
had no cause for disquiet on this occasion, 
and in his turn he allayed similar misgivings 
on the t of his friend, who, strange to 
say, had been made to feel equally self- 
conscious under the same scrutiny. 

By a curious coincidence there was hardly 
a fellow in Martin Rotherford that morn- 
ing who did not, immediately on quitting 
chapel, show some slight uneasiness con- 
cerning his personal appearance. One 
paused on the threshold to brush imaginary 
dust from his coat, another bent himself 
double to examine his shoes, toe and heel, 
while a third halted opposite a class-room 


window to use it as a mirror, and with both 
hands plastered down his already  well- 
oan locks. It was as though some 
wizard's spell had fallen on the school, 
and, strange to say, the majority, while 
under its influence, seemed wholly uncon- 
scious of the fact. 

And now, while classes are being formed, 
one word, please, for Mr. Derrick and the 
Chronicler. 

Making allowance for the schoolboy’s 
universal proneness to caricature, Collins's 
description had not been very wide of the 
mark. But the master, nevertheleas, had 
points which Collins did not enlarge upon. 
His eyes were bright and quick-seeing, his 
expression was cheerful, and à certain 
alacrity in all his movements conveyed 
the impression that Mr. Derrick was very 
much alive. 

He had brought credentials which 
thoroughly satisfied Dr. Wallace and the 
Governors and—what more need be said 
on that point? Sufficient has also been 
said to show that the master of the new 
annexe was entering upon a reign likely to 
be fraught with many perplexities. The 
manner in which he dealt with these may 
be open to question, even reproof. It may 
have been ill-judged and undignified, and 
consequently not calculated to secure that 
respect which it should be the object of all 
schoolmasters to deserve. 

And so, beyond stating that the means 
employed were prompted b no selfish ends 
or underhand motives, the Chronicler makes 
no effort to defend them. Like the editor 
of the impartial journal, he begs to explain 
that he does not necessarily endorse any af 
the views or actions it may be his duty 
here to record. 

(To be continued.) 
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Mr. Phunker, the new master, wonders whether 
Bouncer, jun., always buttons up his gloves like this! 
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1 English boy would probably call his 
-L Teutonic brother a swot without 
further ado, for, as a general rule, he works 
very hard and does not spend much time 
over games. However, this application to 


THE GERMAN SCHOOLBOY. 
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work is not altogether a virtue, as the young 
German is no more fond of his lessons than 
the English boy, and sticks to his tasks 
because, like Kipling’s kangaroo, he has to. 

The German schoolboy is of all ages, for he 
goes to school very young and stops there 
until he has almost reached manhood, if he 
is going to enter a university, while, if he 
is dull and wants to serve for only one year 
in the army, he often does not leave until he 
is nearly eighteen. 

Practically all schools in Germany are 
p ones and boys are day scholars, 

arding-schools being almost unknown. 
When a boy studies in a town where none of 
his people live he lodges with a family who 
cater especially for him and his fellows, and 
are his guardians for the time being. The 
schools may be roughly divided into two 
classes—the ''Gymnasiums," at which a 
general education with a classical leaning 
is given, and the Real-Gymnasiums," or 
** Real-Schule." which fit a boy for a busi- 
ness or scientific career. Besides these, there 
are schools which are really colleges, as only 
older boys attend them for the purpose of 
learning special subjects. Thus, in the 
town in which I lived there was a large 
school at which farming was taught, and 
in a mining town I know there is a school 
for teaching practical mining to the sons of 
miners. 

In winter the German boy works from 
eight to twelve in the morning and from 
two to four in the afternoon, with half. 
holidays on Wednesday and Saturday. 
During the summer his morning hours are 


from seven to eleven. His class-master is 
almost his commanding officer, and, as he is 


liable to be called out to attend mancuvres, 


he occasionally comes to school in uniform, 
so that the comparison is most marked. 
The pupil must answer any inquiry into his 
methods of spending his spare time, and must 
not be out after a certain time in the evening 
unless he first obtains the sanction of his 
master. Sometimes the master will refuse 
the written request of a parent that his son 
may be allowed out to go to an entertain- 
ment or a concert. If the boy does go out 
without this permission and is seen by the 
powers that b» there is trouble in store for 
him, maybe a half-holiday docked or a long 
imposition which takes up much of his spare 
time. 

In fact. there is a whole host of rules and 
regulations which the unhappy youth must 
obey. As soon as he enters school he comes 
under the almost military discipline which 
hedges round the inhabitant of the Father- 
land throughout his life. Before he can 
become a scholar he must produce certificates 
of birth and vaccination, and on entering he 
is presented with & book containing the 
rules of the school, which he himself must 
sign as well as his parent or other guardian. 
At the beginning of each term he has to 
produce this booklet for the inspection of 
his master ; if he should by any chance have 
lost it he has to pay sixpence for a new 
one, and usually gets an imposition into 
the bargain, even though he may not 
have mislaid it through any fault of his 
own, 
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There is very little csprit de corps among 
German boys and they are apt to be sneaks. 
The head boy of a form keeps the mark- 
book, in which all delinquencies are entered ; 
he is supposed to report any act of groes 
insubordination which goes on when the 
master's back is turned, and the unfortu- 
nate boy gets into trouble if there is any 
indication that he is shirking. his unpleasant 
duties. In one case the head of my form 
was deposed because the master considered 
that he failed to make a note of all the bad 
boys. This, of course, tends to encourage 
the sneak, and in order to find favour in the 
eyes of a master boys will tell tales of their 
comrades; in fact, in many ways their 
conduct would meet with the scorn of a 
healthy British boy. Generally speaking, a 
German class is easier to manage than an 

lish one; the rebellious boys are few, 
and there is practically none of that hearty, 
healthy mischief which so plagues the life 
of the schoolmaster at home. 

The army completely overshadows the 
life of the German. When a boy enters school 
his sole object is to get his one year 
certificate "—that is to say, reach a class 
which will enable him to serve only one 
year in the army. Ofcourse, boys who must 
go out into life and earn their living as soon 
as possible are unable to stay at school long 
enough for this, but it is the aim of every 
boy of the upper and middle classes who is 
not going to & university or technical college 
when he leaves school If he desircs to 
do the latter he must go right through school, 
but the boy who gets his one-year certificate 
need only reach the upper second form (the 
first or Primus is the highest class in the 
schools). And so the young Teuton works 
hard as a rule, spending so much time over 
books that, in spite of a course of gymnastics. 
he is often short.sighted and pale, with tho 
stoop of a student, especially if he be one 
of the clever ones and the delight of his 
master. 

Although the German master has so much 
&uthority over his boys he does not mix 
with them to any great extent, and so has 
little real influence with them. He is very 
strict, and some unhappy boy has usually 
to «pend a fine afternoon in school ; as a rule 
masters take it in turns to attend school 
on half.kolidays in order to see that the 
delinquents are doing their appointed tasks. 
If no one is able to look in during the after- 
noon, the porter is provided with a list of 
the names and has to report on their goings 
out and comings in. When the task is 
completed the boy must take it to the 

rivate house of the master who has kept 
bim in, if that one is not on duty for the 
afternoon. This may mean a walk right 
to the other side of the town, but considerate 
masters always make a point of calling in 
at the school if they are passing near, or if 
they are spending the afternoon at home 
they will often make a special journey 
for the purposes. However. not many of 
them will take so much trouhle. According 
to my experience, a master is usually in- 
tensely disliked or laughed at ; if he be a strict 
disciplinarian with a rather narrow mind 
he meets with the former fate, while if he 
be good-natured and rather slack the boys 
always take the utmost advantage of him. 

But as master and boy so seldom meet on 
equal terms this is not surprising. 

During the play interval masters go to their 
own room, it being seldom that one is seen 
in the playground. It is only on the annual 
“ Tour” and on the anniversary of Sedan 
(although this seems dying out, as four 
years ago the authorities decided that the 
old celebrations should bə discontinued) 
that the two meet on an equal footing. 
Some masters will now and again take their 
class for a long walk on Wednesday or 
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Saturday, encouraging the boys to take 
an interest in natural history, and pointing 
out to them anything of unusual interest 
which they may meet on the way. German 
railways are very obliging, as parties of 
schoolboys are allowed a substantial reduc- 
tion on ordinary fares. These excursions 
are very popular, and the master who makes 
them always has a good influence with his 
class. 

As the schools are under Government 
control, a staff of inspectors is kept busy 
touring the country, popping up at different 
places unexpectedly in order to see that 
teaching is carried on properly and efficiently. 
And during these visits there is much 
tribulation for everybody. 

The year is divided into four terms—the 
Summer term, from Easter to July; the 
Autumn term, from August to the end of 
September; the Winter or Christmas term, 
from October to December; and the Second 
Winter or Easter term, from January to 
Easter. Holidays take up about ten weeks 
of the year, and there are several saints’ 
days and special holidays which occur from 
time to time. The following table of 
holidays given at a Real-Gymnasium during 
a recent year may bo taken as typical: 
Easter, April 6 to 23; Whitsun, June 1 to 6; 
Summer, July 6 to August 6; Autumn, 
September 28 to October 15; Christmas, 
December 21 to January 3. At the begin- 
ning of the Summer term—the school year 
starts after Easter —expectation is rife, 
for it is then that the classes aro made up. 
Those at the top of each class know pretty 
well that they will get moved up, but those 
who are lower down are not so sure. The 
Lower Second is always the most excited 
of all forms, for those who get their remove 
to the Upper Second know that their one- 
year certificate is assured; those who will 
be eighteen before the lapse of another 
year are especially nervous, as if they do 
not get moved up they are doomed to serve 
two years with the colours, because they 
will be over the age-limit. It is a great day 
when the results are made known, and many 
are the quiet little parties held at some 
restaurant outside the town by circles of 
youths who have obtained the coveted 
certificate. l 

And above all the heart of the hatter 
rejoices. The German schoolboy wears a 
special cap of many colours, a different 
combination for each form, the shape some- 
what resembling our own new military 
cap. When there are several schools in a 
town the variety of caps is startling, and 
one can tell the exact stage of learning 
reached by every boy who wears his school 
cap. One cap may be blue with a white 
band and white piping round the crown 
(similar to the cap of the Guards, for instance), 
another will be red and white, while a third 
will be red with a yellow band and black 
piping. The schools which have been 
founded for the shortest time will of course 
have the most elaborate cap, as the older 
the college the more simple will the combina- 
tion be. When a boy gets moved up he 
must of course wear a new cap, and this is 
the opportunity of the hatters of the place. 
Even boys who at ordinary times wear 
a felt hat will don a multicoloured cap on 
promotion in order that all their friends 
and relatives may be aware of the fact. 

I verily believe that some boys take two 
caps to school on the first day of the Summer 
term, for they seem to get hold of the new 
cap to which they have a right in an extra- 
ordinarily short time. At such a period 
of the year the town will be full of headgear 
of every conceivable hue, and the wearers 
will strut about as if the place belonged 
to them. For the first few days all the hat 
shops are besieged, and the wise hatter lays 
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in a large stock of the different varieties. 
I think that the enterprising firm that sent 
a man with a good assortment of caps to 
stand outside the schools on promotion 
days would reap a rich harvest when the 
boys came out. But I never solved the 
mystery as to the disposal of the old caps. 
As I have said before, German boys do 
not indulge in games to any great extent. 
Cricket is perhaps played here and there, 
and football seems to be making headway. 
Above all the German boy is patriotic. 
To him there is no country like Germany, 
and his national songs help to keep pride of 
race alive. He is encouraged to respect 
his flag, which is proudly carried by the 
school porter on the Kaiser's birthday or 
Sedan day. Both of these days were whole 
holidays up to four years ago, but I am 
not sure whether September 2 is so univer- 
sally celebrated since the official order to 
abandon the Sedan festivities was issued. 
These days would begin with a special 
service and address in the school chapel 
(each school has its own chapel in which 
a short service is held every day before 
lessons begin), and after a few speeches, 
patriotic songs. an1 cheers for the Kaiser, 
the boys would be dismissed. This an- 
niversary of the Battle of Sedan, after 
which Napoleon rm. surrendered to Moltke 
over thirty years ago, used to be the great 
festival of the year. After the service in 
the chapel the boys would assemble in th? 
playground, the mastors standing grouped 
round the national flag, carried by the school 
rter. Then the best speaker among the 
atter would! tell the story of Sedan, and 
end by exhorting the boys to be good 
Germans and fight for their flag as bravely 
as those who fell on the day of their great 
victory. Perhaps the whole school would 
make an excursion to some place of interest 
in the neighbourhood. The services of a 
band would be obtained, and to the sound : 
of martial music the boys would march to 
the station, the porter proudly bringing 
up the rear with his flag. On the destina- 
tion being reached impromptu sports would 
be held, more speeches made, more songs 
sung, and then as dusk was falling the 
return journey would be made. 
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S an interesting and instructive pastime 
the constructing of models has much 

to recommend it; moreover, the tools and 
material required are such as to be no 


The Model-builder and some Results of his Labours. 


serious drain upon a boy's pocket-money 
shoull he decide to adopt this interesting 


Abbotsford, facing the River Tweed. 


hobby; while the result of his labour, if 
neatly and carefully executed, can often be 
made to yield a welcome addition to his 
finances. 

There is a subtle fascination in this de- 
lightful winter- evening amusement that 
grows with the acquisition of skill. It is a 
pastime that never palls, for the completion 
of one undertaking will leave him, like Alex- 
ander, sighing for fresh worlds to conquer. 


From my earliest days model-making 


always had an especial attraction for me, 
and I used to make little clay edifices with 
scraps of coloured glass to represent windows, 
and illuminate them by placing a candle in 
the interior. 
efforts that first attracted the attention of 
a neighbour, who suggested that I should 
compete in the model-making competition 
at a forthcoming gala. 
of age at the time, and my exhibit con- 
sisted of a little house with a terrace, green- 
house, and garden erected upon a board 
about a yard square. Imagine my surprise 
and delight on entering the tent after the 
judging and finding the first prize of one 
sovereign had been awarded to me! I was 


It was one of these early: 


I was thirteen years 
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MODEL-MAKING FOR BOYS. 


By JohN MERCER. 


instruct any aspirant who requires any 

advice. | 
In the first place, the tools required, and 

those I use, are of the simplest description. 


so excited that I ran all the way home to 
tell my mother. The same model won 


again for two succeeding years at the same 
exhibition. 


Every Model is absolutely to Scale.—Showing the Course 61 
Building. 


Spurred by the success of this initial effort, 


A sharp pocket-knife is the principal and 
I undertook, one after another, the construc- 


most indispensable instrument, a tenon- 
saw, a small plane, a small, finely ground 
chisel, and a carpenter's square are all the 
outfit necessary. 

In commencing, the novice should not at 
first undertake an elaborate subject, but 
content him or herself—for there is no 
reason why the sisters should not be induced 
to assist—with a design that is as simple 
as possible. 4 model of one's own house, 
especially if it be a detached or semi- 
detached villa, is ever an interesting sub- 
ject, and one that is always at hand for 
comparison and verification of details. 

Supposing, then, that we decide to repro- 
duce our domicile in miniature, the first 
thing to do is to take the measurements 
carefully. and, having obtained them, decide 
as to what scale our model is to be. For a 
plain house a good scale is to make the 
model half an inch to every foot of the 
original measurements. Later on, however, 
when attempting more intricate and elabo- 
rate subjects, a quarter of an inch will 
be found a useful scale. Some of my 


tion of the elaborate models of historical 
buildings that have never been beaten in 
any competition that I have entered them, 
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Abbotsford, front view, facing Eldon Hills. 


largest models are made to the scale of one- 
eighth of an inch to the foot, but as the 
difficulties of correct construction increase 
proportionally with the decrease in the 


and have many times secured all three 

prizes. 
There is no secret about model-making, 

and I am always delighted to assist and 
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Scale, it is well for the beginner to work 
especially on simple subjects and on as 
large a scale as convenient, though for a 
large subject this renders the model rather 
cumbersome to handle. 

Having obtained the measurements and 
decided upon the scale upon which we 
are going to work, the next thing to be 
considered is the material. This can be 
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on a variety of different scales, which 
greatly increased the difficulties of copying 
correctly. However, it is not advisable to 
attempt to copy from photos until a con- 
siderable amount of skill has been acquired. 

The constructing of models must not be 
looked upon merely as an amusing pastime, 
for much valuable and practical N 
is to be gained from the work. 


View of Model Balmoral.“ 


either cardboard or wood, but wood is 
preferable. 

Having made the walls, cut out the 
windows. To ensure the house being plumb 
the carpenter's square is required. By 
placing this on the ground piece and up 
against the erected wall any deviation from 
the correct position will be at once obvious. 
Glass for the windows must be glued in 
from the interior, while the sashes are cut 
from thin pasteboard and glued to the 
glass from the outside. When all is com- 
plete fit the roof in position, and the model 
is ready to be painted; and upon the care 
and skill with which the colouring is done 
much of the subsequent effect of the model 
must naturally depend, so great care must 
be taken to match the tints of the original 
as nearly as possible. 

Another very important point that adds 
immensely to the realistic effect is to use 
paint mixed without oil, so that when dry 
there will be no gloss upon it, in imitation 
of stonework. In this respect I am ex- 
tremely particular, and if properly painted 
it is difficult to realise that the models are 
in reality made of wood, so aptly is the 
appearance of the stonework iniitated. As 
soon as the paint is thoroughly dry the 
joints in the brick or stonework must be 
drawn in with a fine-pointed pen, using 
water-colour in place of ink. 

If the model is to be surrounded by a 
garden a larger ground base will be re- 
quired, and will much enhance the appear- 
ance of the model when finished. For this 
purpose green plush will be found admir- 
able for representing grass, and fine sand or 
cocoanut-fibre does nicely for the flower- 
beds. The shells gathered from the shore 
during the last visit to the seaside can be 
rummaged out and used for borders, while fine 
granite-chips are just the thing for paths. 

My most popular model with the publie 
is undoubtedly the representation of Abbots- 
ford. This took eighteen months of my 
spare time to construct, and occupies a 
space of seven feet by three. 

In undertaking the model of Balmoral 
seen in one of the illustrations, I was con- 
siderably handicapped by the fact that I 
had never seen the building itself. and my 
only guide was a set of photographs which, 
not being taken specially, were naturally 


The house in which I now reside is a 
proof of this, for it formerly stood in the 
royal Winter Gardens in Edinburgh, where 
I originally purchased it. As I did not 
want to go to the house, I decided that 
the house must come to me, so we took it 
down and despatched it piecemeal to 
Galashiels, where, during my spare time, I 
re-erected it, and am pleased to say that it 
is none the worse for its journey. 
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A SAILOR'S SONG. 


By Rv. J. HUDSON, Mu. A. 


I. 


0^ who would not be a sailor free 

To scour tlie seething brine? 

And sniff with a zest the good sou'- west, 
Far sweeter than new-made wine? 

For the life of a tar is the jolliest far, 
As he speeds on bis foaming track, 

And a heart beats true ‘neath the serge of blue 
That covers each dear old Jack. 


Chorws. 


Then heave ahoy ! for each sailor boy 

Three cheers, and one more for his smack ! 
Hurrah ! hurrah ! for each jolly tar, 

Hip! hip! hurrah for Jack ! 


II. 

See him set his sails to the shifting gales, 
As his good ship scuds along. 

And no landsman’s air is so rich and rare 
As a stirring sailor's song ; 

And dear is his yarn from poop to starn, 
Yet much as he loves the foam, 

Right blithe and glad is ench sailor lad 
As he nears his childhood’s home. 


Chorus. 


III. 


Never in vain on the stormy main 
Shall England expect from each 

Brave sailor son his duty done, 
As our Navy's annals teach. 

While our flag's unfurled over half the world, 
The flag for which Nelson diel, 

Not a taint of shame shall tarnish its fame, 
For Juck is our prop and pride. 


Chorus. 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


FEBRUARY. 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, 
Aviary, Rabbitry, and Gardens. 


By Dr. GoupoN STABLES, R.N. 


HK Boy HrixsELF.— This month has only twenty- 
eight days in it this vear, so those who were born 
on the 29th of February won't havea birthday. It does 
seem a shame—for tlie boys! However. I somet mes 
have wished that all my own young folks had been 
born on that day—what a saving it would be for mel 
Ax far as I am concerned birthdays don't appeal to me. 
Why should I. or anyone, who has reasonably good 
health, rejuice and be exceeding glad because he is 
one year nearer to the grave?  Bcys and girls before 
they are twenty are glad that the years are slipping 
behind them. They think it will be ao nice to be men 
and women, and be allowed to do what they like. Ab, 
but when they get a bit older how they wish they 
could only bring back the fleeting years! But they 
won't come back, and so my mivice to you is to try to 
make the best of them now while in your teens. 

To girls I have nothing to say in this paper. though, 
of course, we have a large number of youug laly 
renders. Boys, then, should do all they can for their 
health, moral as well as physical, now. They cannot 
have healthy minds, remember, if the body is not kept 
up to the mark, and the very force we generate to 
enable us to take certain exercises, vse certain foods 
and abjure others, and obey the now well-known laws of 
hea'th, assists in training our minds just as gymnastics 
train the body. 

I'll give you an example. You know very well that 
the cold morning tub is a most excellent thing, becanse 
not only I—your mentor—but every good boy who 
takes it will tell you it is so. But even in February you 
need to screw up some mental courage every moi ning 
to take that sponge-tub. Therein lies the mind's train- 
ing. and the keeping of it up finally makes you brave. 
A young fellow who has trained to the tub and takes it 
in his teens all the year round will make a better 
citizen than your piugey-wingey chap that always 
found excuses for not taking it. 

Now, I want to speak straight as a Scot. You boys 
in England have no mountains to climb, and your air 
is not so bracing as the Scottish, but how wonderfully 
you could develop muscle and mind did you but give 
yourselves to it! Will you try? 1t would enoourage 
me 80 much if you did. On the other hand, if vou don't 
want, I have made up my mind to drop the “ Boy 
Himself" out of my Monthly Doings, and confine 
myself entirely to dogs, cocks and hens, guinen-pigs, 
and ganlening. Mind you this—-every boy in the 
British Isles has the makings of a man in him if he will 
but use these makings aright. 


THE PovrLTRY RvN.—November is the proper month 
to go in for keeping birds of any sort, But it isn’t 
too late even now, The first thing, of course, is to 
get ready a house for them. Yon don't need much 
room, because you need only to keep five heus and a. 
cock, You could buy a poultry house and enclose it 
in a run all realy made and jolly, or either your 
daddy, or that jolly uncle of yours, could buy one for 
you. But I think it will do you more good to build. 
It is a grand thing to be able to use tools, for you 
might be a castaway some day and have to construct 
your own hat. 

Fowls are not particular about the roughness of 
their surroundings. But they must have a hen house 
with nesting boxes in it, a few perches, with a hen- 
ladder to get up. The fowl run should be ventilated, 
though no draught should blow right over the perch. 
The floor should be of good gravel, easily cleaned. The 
run as big as you can afford, having a sheltered dust- 
bath and a gravelled Theu you want food and 
water dishes—and the fowls themselves. The neatest 
little book on fowls may be had for 3d., and is published 
by Messrs. Spratt & Co., 25 Fenchurch Street, London. 


THR Pie ox LorT.—I should not commence breed- 
ing yet, however well prepared you may be. Loft 
pigeons are not so hardy as their brethren of the wilda, 
to keep the sexes separate and feed well for weeks yet. 
You must breed only from young strong birds. 


THE AVIARY.—AIl still and quiet here. But you 
might be reading up your book and gaining informa- 
tion. for there are few more fascinating fancies than 
birl-breeding. 

Bring ont your cages, and on a fine day give them a 
thorough scrub, and work a strong solution of carbolic 
acid and water into every crevice, Mites, if they wet 
the upper hand in the neating season, render successful 
hatching an impossibility. You will remember that 
you are to mate only birds with the.best properties of 
the particular breed they represent, and only from 
healthy young cocks and hens, Get a book if you 
haven't one. Write a post curd to Mr Upcott Gill, of 
Exchange Buildings, Drury Lane, and ask for a list. 


THE RaRITRVY.— Have you prepared nice clean dry 
hutehes that ean be kept wholesome and that won't leak ? 
If not, there is very little time to lose. Of course you 
might buy, but a home-made hutch will do you more 
credit. 

Rabbits require feeding three times a day, and old or 
dirty vegetables should be clearel out of the hutch. 
Dryish green food, oats and rvots—say carrots, turulps, 
parsnips, etc.—and a nice little rack placed where they 
can reach it, and always full of sweet cl«au hay. 


GARDENING IN FEBRUARY.—It isn't time for the 
general crop, though it won't be long before onions 
may be sown with advantage. But at this early 
season see that the whole garden, kitchen or flower, is 
neat and trim, with not the vestige of a weed any- 
where. 

Manure should have been dug in «some time ago. 
Keep walks clean, borders neat, and hedges trimmed: 
indeed, it is almost too late now to interfere much with 
the hedge. 
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CHESS. 


Problem No. 654. 
Bv H. F. L. MEYER. 
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White to play and mate in three (3) moves. 


+3=10 pieces, 


The White Kts can be placed on the two 
other white sides of the K, and the idea is 
equally correct. 


Solution of No. 653. —1, Retract the P to 
R 6, and leave a P. 2. Retract the Kt to 
Q 6, and leave a P. 3. P to Kt 4. 4. P 
takes P in passing, mate. If there were a 
B in place of the Kt, then there would be 
2, B to R 6, etc. If there were no P at 
Q 2, then 2, the P at B 3 returns to Q 2, 
and leaves the Q. 3, P to Kt 3 ch. 4, Q 
takes P, mate. 

The next four retractors are built for the 
Q, R, B, and Kt. (1) 1, R—K 2 leaves P. 
2, a P was at Q B 7, and had taken a Kt. 
3, P takes Kt at Kt 8, and becomes the Q. 
4, B—B sq. 5, the Q must move and give 
mate. (2) 1, Q—B 3 leaves B. 2, P re- 
turns to Kt 7 and leaves B. 3, P takes Kt, 
and becomes R. 4, QtoR8. 5, B moves, 
mate. The B at R 5 prevents another 
solution. (3) 1, K—R 2 leaves R. 2, P— 
B 7 leaves B. 3, P—B8-BHB. 4, B—Kt 3. 
6, R—R 8, mate. (4) 1, K—Kt sq. leaves 
R. 2, P—K 7 leaves B. 3, P—K 8 - Kt. 
4, B—B 3. 5. Kt or R mates. 

The next four are made so that Black 
always leaves the Q, and then the Q leaves 
R, B, Kt, or P. (1) 1, Kt to Q 5 leaves Q. 
2, Qto K Kt 3 leaves R. 3, Kt to Kt 5. 
4. R to B 4. 5, Kt to B 3, mate. 
(2) 1, Kt—K 4 leaves Q. 2, Q—Q 8 leaves 
B. 3, Kt—B 3. 4, B—B 4. 5, Kt— 
Kt 5, mate. (3) 1, K—B 4 leaves Q. 
2, Q—Q 7 leaves Kt. 3, Kt—B 4. 4, Kt 
at Q 3 to B 5. 5, Kt—Q 3, mate. (4) 1, 
Kt—B 3 leaves Q. 2, Q—Q B 7 leaves P. 
3, Kt—B 3. 4, P—Q 4. 5, Kt—Q 4, 
mate. 

Some games terminate in pretty ways, 
like the following: White, K at Q B sq.; 
Rat Q Kt sq.: Bat K 4; Kt at Q B3; 
PsatQR2and K 2. Black, K at QR2; 
Qat K B5; Bat K Kt 4; Ps at Q 3, K 0, 
and K R 5. White checked with the Kt, 
and Black saw the danger of playing to R 
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or Kt 3, therefore moved to Kt sq., followed 
by Kt to Q 4 discover check, K to B sq. ; 
B to B 5 ch., K to Q sq. ; Kt to K 6 ch., 
and Black resigned. 

A game between S. Tarrasch (White) and 
S. Alapin (Black) had arrived at White, K— 
K R sq.; Q—Q Kt sq.: Rs—Q Kt 7 and 
K sq.; Ps—Q R 2, K 5, K B 2 and 3. 
Black, K—K R sq.; Q—K Kt 4; R— 
Q R sq. ; B—K R 6; Ps—Q R 2, K Kt 3, 
and K R 2; and continued R—Kt 8 ch., 
K—Kt 2; Q—Kt 7 ch., K—R 3; P—B 4, 
Kt 7 ch.; QxQ, BxQ ch.; K* B. 
RxR; K—B 3, K— Kt 2; R—Q sq., R— 
Kt 2; P—B 5, Px P; K—B 4, K—B sq.; 
P—B 3. R—K B 2; P—K 6, R—B 2; 
Kx P, K—K 2; R—Q 5, P—K R 4; 
P—B 4, P—R 5; K—K 5. P—R 6; P— 
B 5, P—R 7; P—B 6 ch., K—K sq.; R 
Kt 5, Black resigned. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


THE PLUCKY TERRIER AND THE 
PANTHER. 


IN our last November part we gave a short account, 
with a spirited drawing by a B. O. P.“ artist, of how a 
little terrier dog—" Toby "—risked his life for his 
master, the Rev. E. D. Price, C. M. S. Missionary. Mr. 
Price's mother now sends us further particulars of the 
plucky dogs attack while sixteen cowardly villagers 
who had been heating the jungle were too much 
frightened to do more than stare; though when the 

nther ran away they carried Mr. Price to his home. 

ere is the detailed account: 


Simla, September 1906. 

My DEAR FRIENDS,—So many have asked me fora 
full account of how my accident occurred, that at last 
I feel compelled to write the whole story at some 
length. 

Owing to the stricter preservation of the jungles 
round Marpha, beasts of prey appear to have greatly 
increased in number the last year or so. 

Last November a travelling pedlar was killed on a 
path close by: while this year more than twenty head 
of cattle have been killed by tigers and panthers at 
Marpha and near by. This isa very serious loss to the 
people, who depend entirely upon their cattle for 
ploughing, etc. 

On February 22, just after the mela, some villagers 
from Kareli—a village close to us—came to me asking 
me to shoot a tiger that had killed a fine plough-ox, 
and was causing great havoc. 

Ou arriving at the spot where the kill was, an exami- 
nation of the marks on the bullock showed that it was 
n panther and not a tiger that had been at work. The 
place was in sight of the villuge and on the skirt of a 
forest. We had a * machan " (platform) in a tree made, 
and at three o'clock in the afternoon I climbed up with 
my native shikari or hunter and watched and waited 
until dark. 

About 8 P.M. it was pitch dark. and the animal could 
be heard munching beneath. I fired at a black object 
twice with no result, for we still heard the beast going 
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on with his dinner. I found later I had fired at a bush, 
mistaking it for a pantber in the darkness. The animal 
was either too hungry to notice the shot, or had mis- 
taken the sound for thunder. Later on the moon rose, 
and at half-past three in the morning a third shot took 
effect, for the animal went off badly wounded. Some 
time before that a heavy thunderstorm bad come on, 
but, sheltered beneath our rugs, we did not get really 
wet. We now slept, feeling our work was done. At 
sunrise the native bunter and I got down and examined 
the spot. 

While we were looking at the biood-marks a tre- 
mendous roar was beard close by, and my native shikari 
calling out, Tiger, tiger, tiger!“ bolted and ran off to 
the village &s fast as his heels could carry him. I 
climbed back into the machan, to watch the develop- 
ment of eventa, After some time about sixteen villagers 
came out to help, and we slowly followed up the blood- 
trail. 

After piercing the thick jungle for about two hun- 
dred yards, at times having to creep under the brush- 
wood, we came to a narrow nala, or shallow watercourse 
with sandy bed, and we found out the cause of the con- 
stant growling we had heard. Atigeralso was tracking 
the panther, who every now and then stood at bay and 
attacked it. After some time the tiger, no doubt. hearing 
ug, turned aside. Suddenly I saw the wounded animal 
scaling a tall and almost branchless tree, which appeared 
as though it must have been at some time struck by 
lightning. The panther, no doubt, hoped to escape all 
its enemies in that way. It went to the tip-top, about 
forty feet or fifty feet from the ground. I fired, but the 
range was too long for my shot and ball gun. The 
firing frightened the panther, which fell in descending 
when some fifteen feet from the ground. Weall tracked 
on, hoping to get a chance of a further shot. 

At last we came to a deep and thickly wooded nala 
or watercourse, which curved like a horsesboe. The 
panther entered the watercourse at the centre and 
turned along the bed to the left. We turned to the 
right and skirted along the outside of the course, as it 
was not safe to go nearer. We all advanced until we 
nearly reached the right limit of the horseshoe bend, 
and then, leaving the trackers, 1 approached the water- 
course, hearing the beast at the other end about two 
hundred yards away. After waiting about twenty 
minutes looking for a spot to cross the deep nala it 
appears that the wounded animal slowly and silently 
doubled back along the densely wooded watercourse, 
aud suddenly sprang out all but underneath me. I fired 
and stepped back, falling, as I did so, into the water- 
course. The next thing I remember was the panther 
seizing me by the arm and pulling me down as I arose, 
and beginning to claw my head. 

Then I saw on top of the panther my little fox- 
terrier Toby, tearing hard at the neck of the beast. The 
panther then left mauling me to attack the dog. I 
somehow jumped up, leaped out of the watercourse, 
ran towards the villagers, and fell down, They placed 
me on a charpol, or native bed, and carried me to my 
bungalow three miles away. Express messengers were 
at once despatched through the jungle and across the 
hills to Mandla, sixty miles away, for a doctor, who 
arrived on the fourth day after the accident. 

Meanwhile, all that could be done was done by my 
wife and Mr and Mrs. Charles and Miss Crossley, and 
the wounds, of which there were fourteen, were dressed. 
Our good Dr. Hogan had me carried into Mandla, the 
journey taking 24 days, and since then, I am glad to 
say, I have been making a wonderful recovery. Itisa 
great mercy that my arm had not to be amputated, as I 
feared at first I should certainly lose it, But though it 
is still much swollen, and so stiff that I can only bend it 
& few inches, all is progressing well. My little dog es- 
caped with a few scratches, having saved my life. The 
panther has either been eaten by the tiger, or has died 
of its wounds. The villagers were far too.scared to 
follow it up after my fall. Its bones, if not devoured 
py tigers or porcupines, will most likely be found 

gher up the nala than where we last saw it. 

E. DICKINSON PRICE. 
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Useful as well as Ornamental. 
(A suggestion for the enlightenment of the Arab.) 
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E. T. S. (Bridlington) — 1. There is a good breaking - up piece" in our Christmas Number. It is our 
custom to give one 5 and very many schools use there at their prize-givings. 2. Get the“ Doy's 
Own Reciter," price 2s. 6d., of any bookseller. It contains many pieces of just tne kind you ask for. 


OLD READER (Tiverton).—We have two new school stories simply waiting for an opening in our crowded 
and Dr. Gordon Stables is just completing for us an Arctic adventure story, which he believes will be 
tbe best story he has ever written. He paid more than one visit, it may be remembered, to the Far North. 


B. B. (East Ham).—1. All in good time. We are sure to treat of cricket again in the proper season. Now is 
hardly the time. 2. We are giving several papers on“ Seasonable Indoor Games“ just Dow in Every Boy's 
Monthly." Refer to the January issue. 


G. 8. EDWARDS (Ontario).—Accept our thanks for the photographs you so kindly sent, though we are not 
able to use them. We have returned them to the addre:s given. 


Anxious (Bradford ).—The best way to obtain the back volumes you wish for to complete your set would be 
to advertise your wants, at a cost of 6d., on the wrapper of our monthly part. Address the advertisement 
manager at our office, 4 Bouverie Street, London, Ec. 


AMBITIOUS (Fulham).—No, you cannot become a medical doctor by private study only. You are bound to 
enter and pass through the full course, with examinations all along the line, at a recognised medical school 
in connection with one of the great hospitals. The fees alone are heavy, and then there is the question of 
board and lodging for some five years or more. 


lat boy: Ain't it all right. ?'* 2nd boy: ‘What?’ 1st boy: Why, the Christmas Number of the B. O. P.“ 
2nd boy: ‘Rather! Ain't it fine? I waa highly amusel and inte. ested in this, for I myself took in the very 
first number of the paper, and remained a * constant reader, and now my five boys follow on, and I find 
myself still a reader," 


Three points 


NEW ZEALAND 
Nil 


The Footballers who Defeated the hitherto Invincible New Zealanders at Cardiff. 


A CawpiD Opinion.—Paterfamilias writes to us from Chiswick: “I overheard today the following: 
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ROVING ROYSTON: 


A STORY OF PRESENT - DAY 
ADVENTURE IN ENGLAND. 


By WALTER M. GALLICHAN, 


Author of “ Tales from the Western Moors,” " Fishing 
and Travel ín Spain," etc. 


CHAPTER XVIII. —A MYSTERY. 


A FEW days after the arrest of Bull Smith 
I bought a daily newspaper, and read 
a report of his examination before the 
magistrates. The evidence against the 
prisoner was insufficient to warrant the 
justices in committing him for trial, and he 
was discharged. I was glad to hear that 
Smith was not guilty of the terrible crime 
of homicide. His look of hunted, abject 
terror, and the grotesque appearance of his 
painted features, had haunted me by night. 

About a week later we heard that the real 
perpetrator of the deed had been captured 
in Cardiff. His name was Starkey, and he 
was described as a tramp. Mingo said that 
he believed the man to be one of the mump- 
ing gang infesting the western counties. 
due course, Starkey was brought up before 
the judge at the Exeter summer assizes, and, 
after a long trial, he was found guilty and 
sentenced to death. 

I need scarcely say that I never received 
the two sovereigns which I lent to Bull 
Smith. Since the night of his arrest in the 
dell I have not encountered the fellow. I 
imagine that he no longer frequents the 
West of England, and possibly he has 
become a house-dweller, and may be in 
London, for a considerable number of 
gipsies are to be found in the East-end 
purlieus. Mingo always spoke in contempt 
of these town gipsies. 

As a mere description of the scenery 
through which we passed day by day might 
prove wearisome to my readers, I will pass 
over tbe more uneventful stages of my 
peregrinations, and come at once.to the 
narration of our adventures in lovely North 
Wales. When the summer was well ad- 
vanced, and the weather very hot and 
settled, we came into the beautitul valley of 
Llangollen. Our camping.place for some 
days was in a dingle, under a mountain 
called Moel-y-Gamelin, not far from the 
ruins of Valle Crucis Abbey. 

One evening I had been into Llangollen 
to make a few purchases, and on recrossin 

Southern Abyssinian Lion. the old Norman bridge over the Dee 
[Recently depostted at the Zoo by His Majesty the King.) loitered for a while to talk with Madoc 


“ " Roberts, the Royal Welsh harpist, and one 
Ceu TUM: Greg We emer see of the most expert fishermen in Wales. 


` i Recognising. the Romany cast of his- well- 
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shaped features, I addressed him in Romanes, 
with which ngage I was now fairly well 
acquainted, and we were soon engrossed in 
a conversation upon trout-fishing. The 
harpist’s reminiscences of angling were so 
entertaining that I stayed listening to him 
till long after the sun had set behind the 
peaked range of hills, beneath which our 
tents were pitched ; and before I bade him 
good-night the stars were reflected in the 
eep black pool below the ere 

I hurried along by the canal, passed the 
abbey, and came to our romantic dingle. 
Announcing my approach with a ne 
whistle, resembling the call of a curlew, 
groped my way into the hollow. To my 
surprise, Mingo did not return the whistle, 
though I repeated it several times. 

“Hallo, Mingo, are you asleep?” I 
shouted. 

There was no answer. I had now reached 
the open space upon which we had set up 
our tente. But where were the tente? 
There was not a sign of them! The ponies 
had also vanished. All that remained of 
our belongings was the cart. Utterly 
mystified, ji looked about, and called out 
“ Mingo several times. The echo of my 
shout was the only reply. 

Then I smelt the smoulder of fire on the 
ground at my feet. I stooped to the ashes, 


and among them saw a part of my tent- 
pole, much charred, but still distinguish- 
able. 


What does this mean ? I asked aloud. 
* Both of the tents have been burned, and 
Mingo and the ponies are not here! 

Had a terrible accident occurred? I 
thought of the can full of kerosene, which 
we used to burn in our lamps on dark nights. 
Had Mingo upset it on the fire? I searched 
for the can, crawling about on the ground, 
until I found it lying close to a bed of 
nettles. It was empty. 

I sat down, gazing at the ruin of our 
property, and full of vague fears. 

"It can't be possible that Mingo is 
burnt ! " I exclaimed. 

But in feverish apprehension I stirred the 
ashes of the fire with & stick. There seemed 
no clue to the mystery. I carefully in- 
spected the embers, but found, nothing save 
burnt canvas and wood ashes. 

Presently I heard a rustling noise in the 
bushes close at hand.  : 

Is that you, Mingo ? ” I cried. 

The rustling ceased for a moment, but 
was resumed. I parted the boughs, and 
saw one of the ponies feeding upon the 
leaves of a bush. From its size I judged it 
to be the Galloway, and after a little enticing 
I caught the creature, and found that my 
conjecture was right. Drawing a piece of 
cord from my pocket, I hobbled the off fore 
and hind legs of the Galloway, and then 
began to scan every dark corner of the 


dingle. 

For half an hour I roamed about in the 
dark, calling Mingo, and straining my ears 
to listen for his whistle. What had become 
of my friend ? My heart throbbed hurriedly, 
and shivers ran over my skin. There was 
something uncanny in this mysterious dis- 
appearance of Mingo and the ponies, and I 
was totally unable to account for the 
burning of the tente. 

At length I hastened from the dingle, and 
2 the Ruthin Road, which stood white 

tween the high sombre hills. The tense 
hush was only broken by the harsh note of 
a corncrake and the sound of trickling 
water in a runnel. Walking in the direction 
of Llangollen, I came to an inn, which I 
entered for the purpose of making inquiries. 
Half a dozen rustics were talking in Welsh, 
seated in a tap-room, which also served as a 
kitchen. 

"Do you happen to have seen a gipsy 
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who was camping in the dingle close by 
here ? I asked. 

No, inteet," muttered one of the men. 

I recounted my discovery to the open- 
mouthed listeners, who stared fixedly and 
stolidly at my pale face. 

" Wass it a gipsy darker than you?" 
asked a youn labourer 

“ Yes, much darker," I said. 

* I saw him going up the road before the 
sun went down," said the youth. He 
was going towards Ruthin." 

* Had he any ponies with him ? " 

* No; I saw no ponies." 

“ It iss the doing of evil spirits,“ solemnly 
averred an old man. And the company 
began to talk loudly and eagerly in their 
national tongue. 

"I don’t know what to make of it, I 
said, hesitating in the doorway. 

* Perhaps your man do it himself," sug- 
gested one of the men. . 

* Oh no; Mingo would never do such a 
mad thing," I said. Why should he burn 
his own property? 

* Inteet, I don't know why he should, 
returned the same speaker. It iss only 
what came into my mind. If he did not 
burn it, some one else burned it. 

Ea, ea," muttered the company in 
assent to this sage remark. '' Some one else 
do it." 

“I say it wass evil spirits, said the old 
man, with & defiant snort, as he looked 
around the room. 

Unable to gain any further information, I 
left the inn, and stood in the road to ponder 
upon my course of action. It was evident 
that some one had set fire to the tents and 
stolen the Dartmoor ponies. I determined 
to return to Llangollen and to acquaint the 
police. 

Running for the greater part of the way, 
I reached the town about midnight. In 
Castle Street I found a constable, and to him 
I related the whole affair. He listened 
intently, and when I finished speaking he 
replied to me in good English. 

* I think," said he, that some one has 
done this. It would not be anyone in these 
parts ; but some person on the road. We 
can telegraph to the surrounding towns, and 
tell the police to look out for somebody with 
some ponies. I don’t see what else can be 
done. The queer part of your story is the 
disappearance of your mate." | 

e its completely bewildering," I said. 

* Well, I don't see what can be done till 


the morning," added the constable. ‘ It’s 
bad for you having your tent burnt. Where 
will you sleep? 

That doesn't trouble me," I said. It's 


Mingo I am thinking about. I think I'll 
go straight along the road to Ruthin.” 

“ That will be fourteen miles, and a long 
hill to climb through the Bwlch.“ 


a: I must find my friend,” I said, starting 
off. 
When I arrived in at the dingle, I 
assured myself that the Galloway was still 
browsing there. If I fiad had a saddle and 
bridle, I would have ridden the animal ; but 
as it was, I thought it better to pursue my 
search afoot. 

A long gradual ascent brought me to the 
Bwich, or pass, between the mountains. 
Huge heights of heath and slaty rock 
frowned upon me on every side, and the 
stars were hidden by a mist. At daybreak 
I found myself on a lonely mountain road, 
in the desolate. district lying between the 
Moel-y-Gamelin range and the Clwydian 
hills. Reaching the village of Llandegla, 
on the bank of the river Alyn, I overtook a 
labourer who was starting to walk to 
Ruthin. We passed a greeting, and I told 
the man my story. His acquaintance with 
English was slight, and it was with much 
difficulty that we carried on a disjointed 
conversation. He, however, advised me to 
inquire for Mingo at the cheap lodging- 
houses in Ruthin. 

The sun was high when I sighted the 
ancient castle of Ruthin, and, quickenin 
my pace, I soon reached the town. There 
gave information to the police, and called at 
every common lodging-house. But I could 
gather nothing concerning Mingo, and, much 
depressed and wearied, I retraced my stepe 
towards Llangollen. 

Passing through Llandegla, I met a com- 
mercial traveller, driving a van of drapery 
samples. In reply to my interrogations, he 
said that he had spent the night at a place 
called Llanarmon. 

“If it’s a gipsy you're looking for, I 
think I can put you on his track,” said 
the man. Do you think he would be on a 
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Very likely,“ I answered. 

Then I saw the young man last night. 
He asked me the way to Cerrig-y-druidion.”” 

can't tell why he should go there," I 
said. How was he dressed? 

In a horse-dealer’s double-seamed coat, 
corduroy breeches, and gaiters.” 

That must be Mingo," I said. 

I set off again towards Llangollen, ran 
down the Bwlch, and returned to the dingle. 
The Galloway was still there, nibbling tke 
grass. I led him to the inn and paid tho 
landlord & couple of shillings to let the pony 
remain in a small field until my return. 

I was now thoroughly exhausted and 
famished, and I ordered a breakfast of 
bacon and eggs. The necessity for sleep 
was imperative, and I could not keep m 
eyes open, when I had eaten the meal. 
Asking the host to awaken me in two hours, 
I lay down on the sofa and was fast asleep 
in a few minutes. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE MYSTERIOUS BEACON LIGHT: 


THE ADVENTURES OF FOUR BOYS IN LABRADOR. 


HE boys waited 
quietly for the 
boat. They were anxi- 
ous now to see the men 
land, for their plan of 
action was decided 
upon. Each boy. had 
his cue. Frank was to 
wander away from the 
group and reach an 
advantageous point 
near the boat before 
the others started on 
a rush for it. This 
would give Frank 
ample time to 
the boat safely, despite 
his weakness and lame- 
— ness, before the men 
: could overtake him. 
" Once launched, we can get away from 
them easily,” Louis said quietly, watching 
the approaching men. But don't get 
anxious and make a mistake. If they sus- 
pect our motives, we'll have trouble." 

In a few moments the boat touched the 
shore, and was carried up on the beach on 
the crest of a big roller. Louis saw how it 
landed, and gave the advice in an undertone : 

We must pick up the boat two on a side 
and carry it out on the waves as far as we 
can. Frank and I will take the right side, 
and Warren and Harold the left.“ 

The four men tumbled out of the boat, 
and dragged it a few feet farther up on the 
sand. Then three of them started to walk 
toward the boys. The fourth man stood 
by the boat, but unwillingly. He talked 
fiercely and protestingly to the others. 

“ Gracious, one man is going to stay 
behind to guard the boat," muttered Frank. 
* That upsets our plan! 

Louis was staring hard at the men ; then 
he said : 

* We must let Frank get down to the boat 
and engage the man in conversation before 
we make a run for it. Attract his attention 
to something on the ocean, Frank, and when 
his back is turned to us I will give the signal. 
Then we'll have to bowl him over if he 
attempts to interfere." 

These few words of admonition were given 
while the three men were walking up the 
beach toward the camp. When they were 
within & few yards of the fire, Louis picked 
op rome of the freshly cooked fish and 
Bai 
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, we have your fish cooked for you! 
Here’s plenty for all of you.” 

The men hurried forward to seize their 

rtion. Then Louis added, turning to 

ank: “Shall we send this down to the 
other man? He'll want some. Here, 
Frank, take it to him." 

The greedy men made no opposition to 
this, and Frank took thc fish and walked 
rapidly toward the boat. The man left 
behind caught the odour of the fish, and 
went half-way to meet him. The two then 
strolled slowly down toward the boat, Frank 
talking and the man eating. 

From his position near the fire Louis 
watched all this, and then suddenly he 
said: Eat all you want, my men. for this 
may be your last meal with us. See, the 
fire is burning low." 

When the men looked at the fire Louis 
raised his arms high over his head. The 
boys understood the signal. With one 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


&ccord they turned and ran swiftly down 
the beach. When the three men looked 
up from the fire again they were alone. 


. Three figures were half-way down the beach, 


running with all their might toward the 
boat. The man who was the leader of the 
gang saw through the ruse first, and, raising 
his voice in a cry of alarm, he started after 
them. 

His voice attracted the attention of the 
fourth man with Frank, who, turning his 
head, quickly realised that there was some- 
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he finally reached the boat. He was 
puffing and panting, but he took his place 
by the side of Louis. 

“ Now, one, two, three— lift! shouted 
the latter. 

They picked the craft up and carried it 
to the water. A wave struck it, and they 
had to wait until it receded. Then again 
they lifted and carried it outward. The 
were knee-deep, and a heavy roller suck 
them. They lost a few feet, and Harold 
stumbled and fell. 


* 
^. * 
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He plunged into the waves and tried to grasp the craft.“ 


thing wrong. He started to head the bo 
off, making straight for the bost; but he 
was not quick enough for the young football. 
player. Frank suddenly drop down in 
front of him, and the man stumbled over his 
body and fell sprawling in the sand. Frank 
was instantly up again and running with all 
his might. 

Ordinarily there would have been no 
trouble; but Frank was quite weak and 
lame, and he could not make fast time. 
The other boys were waiting for him when 


“ Up now, and at it again!" whispered 
Louis hoarsely. The men will be here in 
a moment!” 

Once more they lifted the boat and 
carried it out on a heavy roller, but just 
then the man Frank had tripped plunged 
into the water. Louis saw the danger, but 
he gave the boat a violent push, fell into 
water up to his arm-pits, and shouted : 

Jump aboard ind pull with the oars ! ” 

He did not attempt to pull himself into the 
boat, but(clung to the stern with one hand 
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and prepared to meet the man with the 
other. The boat was carried out by the 
wave, and then, mecting another, it was 
washed in again; but the boys caught the 
water with their rude oars and checked it. 
Then the receding wave carried it swiftly 
out from the shore. But it carried with it, 
too, the man who was fighting to get posses- 
sion of the property. He plunged into the 
waves, and in another moment he reached 
out a hand to grasp the stern of the craft. 
But Louis had been waiting for this 
emergency. He had found time to rest 
and prepare for the conflict. With a 
sharp blow he struck the arm down- 
ward, but the hand did not relax its 
hold. Then he grasped it with one of 
his own, and tried to open the fingers. 

There was a sharp, silent struggle 
in the water. When the man grasped 
the stern of the boat the two were 
equal in the combat. But meanwhile 
the boys had rowed the boat out into 
deep water, and they thought they 
were sale. 

They soon discovered their mistake, 
however, for a gurgling voice shouted ; 
Hold on, Bill, I'll help you ! " 

Louis cast a glance over his shoulder, 
and saw the leader of the men swim- 
ming with powerful strokes toward 
them. He took the waves so easily 
that it seemed as if he moved faster 
than the boat. It was no time to wait 
or think of other people's pain and 
suffering. It was time to take extreme 
action. 

Louis climbed into the boat, ignor- 
ing the man by his side ; then, picking 
up a heavy piece of driftwood, he said 
ominously : 

Let go of that boat or I'll kill you!” 

The man stared hard at him, but he 
was as determined as the boys to cling 
to the craft. Louis raised his stick 
threateningly : 

One, two, three!“ 

He brought the stick down heavily, 
and the man ducked his head; but 
Louis had no intention of striking him 
to kill. He had made his threat simply 
. to attract his attention away from his 
intended point of attack. When the 
man's head was under water, Louis 
rapped the two hands clinging to the 
boat so sharply that they spasmodi- 
cally relaxed their hold. Then, before 
the man could renew his grasp, Louis 
pushed him off and away from the 
craft. 

Nov pull hard ! " he shouted, using 
his own stick to help the boat along. 

The man left behind tried hard to 
swim and catch hold of the boat ; but 
his fingers were tingling with pain, and 
he soon gave up the unequal struggle. 
The leader of the men persisted a little 
longer, and then he, too, returned to 
the shore. From this position they 
cursed the boys freely, and threatened 
them with all sorts of dreadful things. 

That was an expensive fish dinner 
for them," Frank said, with a grin. 

But it was rather rough to take a 
fall out of that poor chap, and then 
rap his fingers with a stick of wood," 
added Warren. 

Don't waste your sympathy on 
them yet," Louis suggested. We're 
not out of the wood. They're follow- 
ing us along the shore, and they'd make 
it warm for us if we landed." 

But we don't intend to land until 
we find that lighthouse.” 

Me won't be so sure of that either. 
That lighthouse may prove very illu- 
sory. Stranger things have happened 
at sea before.” 


They drifted and rowed down the coast, 
the current helping them in their journey. 
The men on the shore followed, walking 
just abreast cf the boat. It was clearly 
their intention not to let the boys land. 
In time hunger and thirst would force them 
to the shore; then, either a conflict with 
the men or the loss of their boat again 
would inevitably follow. 

“We must outwit them some way," sug- 
gested Warren. 
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" Under the cover of darkness we can 
land somewhere and hide the boat." 

Louis shook his head dubiously. He was 
not satistied that any feasible plan had yet 
been discovered. Without working hard 
at the oars, they made good headway down 
the coast, every eye vigilantly watching for 
anything that would suggest the possible 
presence of a lighthouse. One headland of 
rock after another was passed, and still 
they saw nothing promising. 


(To be continued.) 


HEADMASTERS AT HOME. 


(NEW SERIES.) 


I.—The Headmaster of Dulwich College, Mr. Arthur H. Gilkes. 


Mr. Gilkes has been headmaster of Dulwich Oollege since 1885. After-a preparatory training at Shrewabury School 
he had a distinguished career at Christ Church, Oxford. For twelve years prior to tbe appointment he now hold 
Mr, Gilkea was au assiztant-master at Shrewsbury. He is the author of a Dumber of educational works. 
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THE MYSTERIES OF ‘DERRICK’S DEN": 
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A SCHOOL STORY. 
Bv JohN LEA, 


Author of “The Raven's Riddle,” “ Swinton's Open Secret,” “ Ryrope's Biography, ctc. ete. | 


CHAPTER .- WHITTLE'S LITTLE UNPLEASANTNESS. 


Silence, boys! 


— . — 


e 

HE week that followed re-opening was 
comparatively uneventful. In the older 
houses fellows took up the routine with 
reasonable alacrity, but at Derrick's Den 
there was, of course, a certain amount of 
confusion. Perfect organisation could not 
be expected to spring up like a mushroom, 
in one night, where the master, the quarters, 
and several of the pupils were new. But 
the knowing ones, not so charitable in 
interpreting this confusion, only saw in 
it what they had all along expected. The 
fellows were the worst set at Rotherford, 
and the ‘‘ odd-come-short " who had been 
selected to control them was— well, to see 

him was enough. 

And the righteous Boyd: with the righteous 
Elliott (and all others of their persuasion) 
shunned the very shadow that the new 
annexe cast on the playground. Indeed, 
they almost felt justified in complaining 
that the slice of asphalte which this shadow 
contaminated had been wrested from them 
unlawfully. Why had not Wallace con- 
sulted them before making this change ? 

* Such a liberty," said Elliott, ‘ taken 
by the master at any of our big schools 
would lead to a riot, and very likely a lock- 
out." 

* Right enough too," replied Boyd. 
* I shouldn't much mind having a hand 
in a revolt or 8 

But his speech was broken by a number 
of juveniles doubling the corner of the 
building and making for the entrance to 
the “den.” Bumped and jostled in this 
sudden flood, Boyd made rapid but ineffec- 
tual attempts to seize some of the passing 
youngsters. He called on them to stop, 


but they were either deaf 
or indifferent to the com- 
mand, and in another mo- 
ment had disappeared into 
Mr. Derrick’s house. 

There's a set of rebel- 
lious young cads for you! 
said the irate fifth-former. 
* Nice chance of maintain- 
ing law and order in the 
school with a wild pack like 
that!” 

The sympathising Elliott 
quite agreed, but had a 
vague impression that it 
would be somewhat em- 
barraseing to revert to their 
broken theme of conversa- 
tion so closely on top of 
Mr. Boyd’s remarks con- 
cerning rebellious subjecta. 
Neither did he have the 
honesty to point out that 
the offending mob consisted 
solely of juniors from their 
own house. He confessed 
to himself that it was a 
little curious they should 
have turned into Derrick's, 
but made no comment on 
the fact. It would have 
interfered too much with 
the free indulgence of their 
grievance, and that was 
much more entertaining 
unadulterated. 

Not being a monitor he 
made no subsequent at- 
tempt to unravel the little 
inystery. Had he done so 
with sufficient acumen, he 
would have discovered in it the opening 
skirmish of a big campaign. Just as the 
roots of eventful history often lie in its 
most tranquil periods, so did the leading 
episodes of that term spring from this 
apparently harmless week, and like the 
revolutions that disturb a whole social 
system, the first upheaval began among the 
lower orders. 

When Whittle of the under-school opened 
his desk that morning, the first thing that 
caught his eye was am envelope 4ddressed 
to himself. The writing was familiar, and 
on any other oocasion would have awakened 
affectionate interest. But a week had 
changed all that, and he broke the envelope 
open with a grunt of contempt. Scanning 
the note it contained swiftly through, he 
passed it covertly to his neighbour, accom- 
panied with the subdued yet significant 
ejaculation : ‘‘ Cheek! 

Now in the letter itself the reader will 
probably discover no justification for such 
a remark. This is a copy of it: 


** Mr. Derrick’s House : 
Friday night. 

“ DEAR WuHITTLE,— Come over and see me 
to-morrow afternoon. I have tried to get 
a squint at you and a word or two for some 
days past. Where have you been? It 
would do your heart good to see a couple 
of ‘greenies’ I've got on show, and to- 
morrow afternoon we might have larks. 

* Yours, 
F. Cosse.” 


The gentleman to whom this letter was 
handed read it through with more con- 
sideration. Not being the original recipient, 


his sensitive nature was, of course, not so 
deeply wounded by its insulting character, 
but he nevertheless returned it with an ex- 
pression. of sympathy, remarking at tho 
same time: 

“ Ah! these Denites will want a little 
letting down. We shall have to teach 
them their places." 

Though the speaker was very low in his 
form he had not failed to make his mark 
on Martin Rotherford. There was not 
a name carved on mouldering buttress or 
ancient panel more frequently than that. 
of John Mauleveler. John Mauleveler had 
a great opinion of himself, but, strange to. 
say, though often backing others with 
much pomposity in questionable under- 
takings, he always, with curious skill, 
avoided the responsibility of leadership. 
He never slunk off when invited to take 
a prominent parf, but retired with a lofti- 
ness that argued more discretion than 
cowardice. Perhaps it was consistent with 
this characteristic that his carved name 
was never to be found near prominent 
corners or on the eye-level. It invariably 
sheltered itself in unconspicuous places, 
where the buttress’ shadow fell, high up on 
some lofty door-lintel, or low as the skirting- 
board. Yet for one registration of a 
captain's name there were thirty of John 
Mauleveler's. 

As soon as school was free for the after- 
noon the lofty John found himself invited 
to lend his valuable assistance to a delicate 
piece of business. This was no less than 
concocting a suitable reply to the impu- 
dent Cobbe. 

* How will this do ? " said Whittle, who 
had already begun to relieve his feelings 
by this congenial occupation : 


„ DEAR CoBBE,— Otherwise engaged. Fact 
is, now you've left our house F don't care 
about keeping it up. 
* Yours, etc., 
A. WHITTLE.” 


* How will that do? Stinging, eh?“ 

Mauleveler elevated his eyebrows. 

* All very well so far as it goes," said he, 
in a tone of indifference; but why don't 
you care about keeping the house up simply 
because Cobbe's out of it?“ 

“Eh? What?" cried the perplexed 
Whittle, glancing again at the letter. Would 
he be such an ass as to think I meant 
that?“ 

% He might not,“ replied John com- 
placently, with his elbows on the table and 
his fists rammed into his cheeks; “ but that 
is what you have said." 

Come on, then! Buck up, old Mauler!“ 
cried the other, anxious to gloss over the 
crudities of his own composition. Let's 
see what you can write! 

* Oh, he was no chum of mine," replied 
Mauler; but I should give the beggar a 


harder knock than that if I were you." 


He straightened himself in his chair with 
a show of briskness, and added: ''Some- 
thing like this, you know." 

Whittle's eyes followed the pen as he 
wrote: 

“To F. Conse. 

“The gang you now mix with don’t suit 
this side the school, and in future I shall be 
glad if you will not have the check to open 
my desk when I'm not anywhere round 


to see what you take out of it. 
A. WHITTLE.” 
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The signatory to this epistle 5 
round the room with delight. He knew 
Cobbe quite well enough to picture vividly 
the indignation which such a groundless 
inference would arouse. He patted John 
Mauleveler on the back, and told him h2 
was & swell, and John Mauleveler, rising 
slowly from his chair, responded to the 
applause with a gape and a stretch and a 
long-drawn sigh. Then, having gathered 
his extended limbs again, he leisurely 
withdrew, probably feeling that he had 
taken a sufficiently prominent part in 
Whittle's affairs to satisfy his own cautious 
ambition. 

For Whittle himself, however, the fun 
was only beginning. He immediately copied 
out old Mauler's suggestion, and set out to 
deliver it, previously destroying the original 
copy. Not being particularly selfish in 
such matters, he yearned that others might 
share the treat of secing Cobbe sct down 
a peg or two. His exertions were soon re- 


warded with quite a little train of followers. ' 


To each one he related the circumstances, 
and the enthusiasm in his cause had risen 
to quite a pitch when he led the little band 
into Derrick’s Den after upsetting the 
balance of Mr. Boyd, as we have already 
‘seen. 

Though the corridors of the new annexe 
were deserted, the invading party threaded 
them on tiptoe, glancing right and left 
for the individual they sought. And the 
‘search ended a moment later on pushing 
open the door of the common-room. Cobbe 
was rummaging in a cupboard at the far 
end of th» apartment and did not hear 
footsteps. Whittle advanced with hasty 
stride, but half-way across the room halted 
and turned back. It had suddenly struck 
him as infra dig. to be his own letter-carrier, 
80 he thrust the envelope into the hands 
of one of the company and bade him do the 
rest. 

During these manœuvres Cobbe had 
diseovered that he was not alone. For 
one moment he made as though to welcome 
his treacherous chum, but the next drew 
back full of suspicion. He recognised that 
the atmosphere was not normal. The 
invaders had seated themselves on various 
chairs and desks, with very broad grins 
upon their faces, and conspicuous among 


them was Whittle. The herald pushed 
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the letter into the hand of the bewildered 
Cobbe. 

Read it!" cried Whittle with exultant 
expectations. 

The company remained silent while this 
command was obeyed, but broke into 
grotesque demonstrations of delight when 
they saw the fury with which the letter 
was crumpled up and stamped under foot. 

“Allright! All right ! " shouted Cobbe; 
* but you'll have to pay, for I'll make old 
Whittle eat his letter before many hours 
have passed." 

As this threat was about to be thrown 
back, the boy nearest the door whispered 
a “ Cave," and the invaders, having accom- 
plished their purpose, jubilantly withdrew 
while there was an opportunity. 

Though Cobbe's declaration was a little 
extravagant, it was not entirely baseless, 
and he was not the boy to delay retribu- 
tion so richly deserved. Others knew this 
as well as he did, and when the threat was 
put into execution they were well prepared 
for hostilities. 

Probably owing to the fact that the in. 
habitante of the new annexe were becoming 
conscious as a body of the sentiments 
with which the rest of the school regarded 
them, Cobbe found little difficulty in 
recruiting adherents. His grievance seemed 
a legitimate standard round which to rally, 
and scarcely had Whittle aod his company 
regained their own quarters before the 
enemy were on the march. But in the 
scrimmage that followed, un untoward 
circumstance turned the tide of battle 
against the Denites. A number of Cobbe's 
allies had succeeded in securing Whittle, 
and their leader was on the point of inducing 
him to swallow the obnoxious letter, which 
had been rolled into a pill for convenience, 
when the apparently victorious party 
dropped the little paper ball with a yell 
of pain. Some one had seized his ear and 
was subjecting that tender member to a 
most persuasive tension. 

Who told you young cads you might 
come over here, I should like to know?” 
cried an angry voice. Come! Out of 
it!” 

And bumped along the passage by the 
knee of the speaker, poor Cobbe was dropped 
on the gravel of the court-yard. The 
courage of his company suffered a blight in 
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consequence, and they were soon scattered. 
It was Boyd, who, turning up at the critical 
moment, had caused this reverse, and, 
delivering a final admonition to the dis. 
comforted Cobbe, he took himself off to 
the football-field. 

Breathless from his recent exertions, and 
preoccupied by their abrupt defeat, Cobbe 
slowly followed him. With one hand 
upon the injured ear, he hurled after the 
retreating senior many and varied re- 
[o in a discret murmur, which 

ame more audible as the person to whom 
they were addressed drew farther away. 
Finally, when he had disappeared altogether, 
Cobbe relieved his feelings with quite a 
hearty uproar. 

Then a fresh thought took possession of 
him, and he hurried back to the school. 
house. Why should the letter which had 
offended him so much be left for all and 
sundry to read? The place was quite 
deserted as he turned in at the school-house 
door and ran to the scene of his late un- 
pleasantness.” Yes, there was the little 
paper pill, just where he had let it fall. 
Picking it up, Cobbe. flattened it out again 
to its original shape, and, tearing it into tiny 
fragments, scattered them about the court- 
yard. A light wind that was blowing 
aided in the distribution, and a few moments 
later nothing but memory could piece 
together again the hostile sentences of John 
Mauleveler’s handiwork. 


IV.—THE REGENERATION OF THE RAT. 


By F. CowLEY WHITEHOUSE, 


Author of “ The Sniper," “ What an Awful Fool You Louk,” “ Bunny's Revenge," etc. 


E was unquestionably a good-looking 

boy, but he was a rat. That was what 
the Sniper called him, and the namo stuck. 
For so young a lad he was abominably 
proficient in the evil taught him by a 
senior, Luke Gletton—a slim, dark, Mephis- 
tophelian type of fellow, with apparently 
no redeeming points about him. Saturnine 


in look, he was saturnine in nature as well ; 
evil himself, it was a delight to him to drag 


others down to his own base level; and in 
young Walter Maurice, alias the Rat, he 
found a character ductile as wax, and ready 
to take any impression that he chose to 
imprint upon it. Soon he had turned the 
fair blue-eyed child into a liar and a sneak 


—into a thing that honest rough-and- 
tumble boys looked at with scorn and con- 
tem pt. 

The Sniper and his set would have 
nothing to do with him, except to kick him 
out of their way, and to call him the Rat 
when he chanced to come near them. The 
Rat thought it a fine thing to be taken 
&bout and made much of by so big and so 
senior a fellow as Luke Gletton. Under 
such tutorship he learned to live the worst 
life that a boy can live at a public school, 
and had it not been for the intervention of 
the Sniper the child would have been 
ruined, irretrievably ruined, both in body 
and soul. The Sniper intervened, not, I 
fear, because he had any great desire to 
accomplish the regeneration of the Rat, 
but for an outside reason which happencd 
to appeal to him. This little story pur- 
ports to show how this happened. 

The half-term holiday from Friday to 
Monday. evening was drawing to a close, 


and the Sniper was travelling back to 
school from London, where he had spent a 
couple of days with an uncle. After the 
manner of boys, he had selected an empty 
compartment, and had behaved in such an 
uproarious manner that certain passengers 
intending to travel in the same carriage had 
passed on, and left him in grinning posses- 
sion. Just, however, as the train was on 
the point of starting, a lady came breath- 
lessly up, and the Sniper could not do less 
than assist her to get her dressing-case and 
bag into the carriage. 

The newcomer thanked him in soft, 
sweet tones, and the Sniper, not usually an 
impressionable boy, noticed the dark sweep 
of the evelashes over deep blue eves, and the 
faint colour induced in the cheeks by the 
excitement of nearly missing the train. The 
Sniper also thought that the black-and-white 
costume, closely fitting the almost girlish 
figure, could not be improved upon. A 
faint memory of his mother came back 
to him; but she had died before he had 
come to England from India, and the 
memory only served to make the boy re- 
spond to the advances of the stranger. 
Soon the two were chatting away as if they 
were lifelong friends, and, to his surprise, 
the Sniper heard that his companion was 
on her way to the college to see her son. 

“ You can't have a boy at the college,” 
he said. 

“ Why not?“ she replied. 

The Sniper looked at her again, and 
noted her apparent youth. 

“ Oh, I don't know," he said; but it 
scemed so unlikely." 

The lady caught his meaning, and again 
a fleck of colour appeared in her cheeks. 

“ Oh, but I have a boy there—my only 
child. He is just over thirteen, and I am 
very anxious to see him again. I have 
b»en abroad for a long time ; and Walter— 
my boy—has been away from me for nearly 
a year. Do you know him well?“ 

* What is his name ? " asked the Sniper, 
to whom “ Walter conveyed no meaning. 

My name is Maurice." 

* You are the mother of the Ra T 
The Sniper only just succeeded in biting off 
the objectionable nickname. 

" What did you say?" 
Maurice. 

" Nothing," said the Sniper. 
know him ; he is in my house." 

“ Ah, indeed! And you are, I hope, 
great friends." 

The Sniper was in a fix. 
claim friendship with the Rat. 

* Well, you see," he said at last, he is 


asked Mrs. 
“Yes, I 


He would not 


a bit younger than I am, and in a lower 


class, and a fellow does not have much to 
do with fellows younger than himself." 
'The Sniper congratulated himself on having 
extricated himself from a tight place. 

"I see," responded Mrs. Maurice. He 
is quite a kid—that is the right word, isn't 
it ?—in your eyes.” 

" Well, he is years younger," admitted 
the Sniper. 

Mrs. Maurice was very anxious to get 
all the information she could, and asked 
many questions about the college, and 
whether her boy had good friends, and 
whether he was popular, and so on. 

Several times the Sniper was almost 
cornered, but he evaded a direct reply to 
leading questions, and thereby gave Mrs. 
Maurice an uncomfortable feeling that all 
was not quite right with her son. 

Walter.“ she said to the Sniper, lost 
his father three years ago, and I am so 
afraid that he may get into bad hands at 
school. I do hope I shall find him im- 
proved by his life at the college. He is a 
dear, affectionate boy, but I know that he 
is easily led, and it all depends whether the 
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leading is for good or bad. Who is his 
chief friend? Do you know ? ” 

“ Gletton," blurted out the Sniper without 
thinking; and then regretted that he had 
spoken. 

“Is he a young boy?" asked Mrs. 
Maurice. 

Rather not. He is in the special fifth." 

“ But I don't understand. You told me 
just now that boys of an age consort 
together.” 

Ah, yes,” admitted the Sniper, wishing 
the journey was at an end; * but Gletton 
has taken a fancy to the Ra—to your son, 
I mean. Big fellows sometimes do, you 
know." 

Again Mrs, Maurice had an uncomfort. 
able feeling. When her boy went to school 
she had reud Tom Brown's Schooldays,“ 
and she had a vague remembrance that the 
friendship of a senior and a junior, as a 
rule, boded no good to the younger one. 
She perceived, however, that the Sniper 
was getting uncomfortable under her cross- 
questioning. and she began tactfully to ask 
him about his own life, and what he was 
working for. Here the boy had nothing to 
hide, and he soon regained his self-posses- 
sion; but Mrs. Maurice grew distraite, and 
the Sniper felt that he had been the means 
of bringing that little cloud to her brow. 
He regretted it keenly, but he did not see 
how he could have avoided replying as he 
had. 

The travellers reached their destination, 
and while the Sniper was helping Mrs. 
Maurice out of the carriage and seeing to 
her luggage, Walter Maurice came running 
up. The Sniper watched the meeting, and 
noticed that the boy greeted his mother 
with evident affection and delight. 

“ He has that much good in him, at all 
events.“ thought the Sniper to himself. 
He had no desire to intrude, and, lifting 
his straw hat, he withdrew himself, and 
went off to the college. 

Mrs. Maurice stayed in the town for 
several days. She talked to her son and 
watched him with his schoolfellows, and 
she grew more and more uneasy at what 
she saw. She met Gletton, and took a 
violent dislike to the smooth, plausible 
blackguard. "There was nothing tangible to 
find fault with, but she felt, with her mother 
love keenly aroused, that there was some- 
thing wrong with the boy who a few months 
before had left her an innocent child, and 
already had learned to cast down his eyes at 
times to avoid her gaze. She heard him called 
the Rat, and by no course of reasoning 
could she persuade herself that it denoted 
his popularity. She knew not what to do. 
An appeal to the masters would be worse 
than useless, and, indeed, there was nothing 
definite to go upon. She felt that the 
Sniper knew more than he would say, and 
one day she arranged to get him alone for 
a talk. The Sniper was not unwilling. He 
had taken a great liking for the pretty, 
well-bred woman, and Mrs. Maurice, for 
her part, felt that a boy so manifestly 
popular, and with such an open face and 
such stedfast eyes, was one to be trusted. 
In plain words she told the Sniper that he 
had awakened her suspicions that all was 
not well with her boy, and that what she 
had seen since she had been in the town 
had only served to confirm the impression. 

ue Sniper wriggled about uncomfort- 
ably. 

" And why should my boy be called the 
Rat ? " she inquired. 

The Sniper felt conscience-stricken. 

"Im awfully sorry," he said, but I 
called him that one day, and the fellows 
took it up, and now everyone calls him by 
that name.“ 


The tears came into Mrs. Maurice's eyes; 
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and the Sniper knew himself for a perfect 
brute. 

It is such a horrid name for him," she 
said. and he seems to have so few friends 
—only that big fellow Gletton. What does 
he want to be about with a little fellow 
like Walter for?“ 

I don't know," said the Sniper vaguely, 
and could think of nothing else to say. 

One bright tear overflowed from a blue 
eye and wandered down a soft cheek. The 
pretty little woman looked forlorn, and the 
Sniper felt worse than ever. 

Look here," he said, Pll do what I 
can. I'll look after your boy and try to 
keep him away from Gletton if possible.“ 

Will you really?” asked Mrs. Maurice. 
“ Will you really? I should be so grateful 
if you would. He is all I have in the 
world, and you don't know how unhappy 
I have been since I have been here and 
heard him called the Rat." 

“Im awfully sorry," reiterated the 
Sniper; “it was my fault, but I'll get the 
Prairie Dog and one or two more to back 
me up, and if we can't best that brute 
Gletton it will be strange. At all events, 
we'll do our levelest."' 

Mrs. Maurice kissed the Sniper, and the 
Sniper did not mind a bit; in fact, he 
rather liked it. 

The Sniper took counsel with the Prairie 
Dog. Their deliberations resulted in a visit 
to Gletton's study. They chose a moment 
when they knew he was alone. The Sniper 
opened the door without knocking and 
advanced across the room. The Prairie Dog 
remained at the door. The senior looked 
at them with unfeigned surprise. 

And what the blazes do you young ’uns 
mean by coming into my study like this?“ 

" We've come to give you a message 
from young Walter Maurice's mother, 
replied the Sniper. 

A dull flush rose in the senior's cheeks, 
He knew that Mrs. Maurice was not en- 
amoured of him. 

“ Well, give it, and clear out.“ 

Mrs. Maurice sends her compliments, 
and will be much obliged if you'll take 
another fag in the place of the Rat. She 
thinks the work is not suited to him." 

“ You young whelps!" Gletton was on 
his feet, and trembling with rage. You 
young whelps! You dare to come here 
with your impudence, and cheek me like 
this! I don't believe Mrs. Maurice sent you 
at all.” 

** P'r'aps she didn't," equably responded 
the Sniper; perhaps she didn't. P'r'aps 
we imagined she did." 

* How dare you? How dare you ? 

* Oh, we're going to dare a good deal 
more than that! The sangfroid of the 
Sniper was remarkable. We're going to 
have you kicked out of the college unless 
you promise to drop young Maurice from 
this moment onwards You know best 
whether the masters will be surprised to 
hear certain things about you or not," 

The Sniper was close to Gletton. The 
senior would have given worlds to fly at his 
throat, but he restrained himself for several 
reasons. In the first place, it would be too 
undignified for him to have a tussle with 
two juniors; and in the second place he 
felt quite sure that he would get the worst 
of it. He doubted whether he could even 
thrash the Sniper single-handed, for the 
boy was notoriously a tough customer to 
tackle. But a more cogent reason still was 
that Gletton had no desire to bring about 
any inquiry into his dealings with his fag, 
He knew that the masters were not alto- 
gether satisfied with certain things that had 
come to their notice, and it was essential 
that their bad opinion of him should not be 
intensified. He was beaten, and he knew 
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it; but it. was bitter to feel that two boys 
of fifteen or so had it in their power to 
humiliate him to such an extent. 

Under the knowledge that he would have 
to yield his face grew diabolic, but he was 

werless to work his will on these two who 
boked him so straight and so scornfully 
in the eyes. 

“ I ought to give the pair of you a sound 
thrashing,” he commenced. The Sniper 
smiled blandly. Yes, I ought to, but I 
prefer to wash my hands of the whole 
affair." 

** Does that mean that you will no longer 
employ the Rat as your fag?” asked the 
Sniper, who wished to have no misunder- 
standing. 

* You and young Maurice can go to blazes 
together," 5 shouted Gletton. Now 
get out of my study, the pair of you.“ 

* Come on, Sniper," said the hitherto 
silent Prairie Dog. Come on, and let's get 
& breath of fresh air." 

* You'd never have gone to the masters, 
Sniper," said the Prairie Dog, as they 
walked away from the study. 

* P'r'aps not," admitted the Sniper, but 
it was good enough by way of a bluff. The 
beggar curled up quicker than I expected. 
Now we have to settle up with the Rat." 

Half an hour later the Prairie Dog inter- 
cepted the fag on his way to Gletton's 
study, and persuaded him, in à manner that 
the Rat could not successfully resist, to 
accompany him into the presence of the 
Sniper. He seized him, in fact, by the 
scruff of his neck and the slack of his 
trousers, and ran him rapidly down a 
passage or two. The Rat protested and 
threatened dread things, but the quietness 
of his captors and their magisterial air con- 
vinced him that things were going to happen. 

"Ill sneak to Gletton—you see if I 
don't," he whimpered. 

The other two took no notice of the 
threat. 

Look here, young Maurice, commenced 
the Sniper, you were on your way to 
Gletton's study." 

" What if I was?—and what business is 
it of yours? 

“ We choose to make it our business. 
Gletton does not want a fag at thís time, 
and you had better understand that if we 
ever hear of you going again to his study 
we shall let you have the sweetest thrashing 
you’ve ever tasted in your life.” 

I'm his fag." 

. * No, you're not. You were an hour ago, 
but we have seen Gletton, and he has 
chucked you up. Your mother 


T black poplars were doomed at last. 
For many years they had stood in a 
row on the bank of the mill-pond where a 
thrifty miler had planted them to shield 
a growing orchard on the farther side from 
the withering northern winds. So placed 
they had served that purpose fully, without 
being near enough to rob the young trees of 
moisture with their roots or to shut out the 
sunshine with their branches. 

The marshy soil of the bank had suited 
them well, and they had made wood quickly, 
growing after the manner of their kind, not 
broomy, like the Dutch variety, but with 
tall, thick trunks, running up almost branch- 
leas to the crown, where most of them forked 
and all bore heavy heads of stalky limbe and 
long smooth twigs. The whole row slanted 
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Young Maurice suddenly flung himself on 
the Sniper, and grabbed at his throat. The 
Sniper was taken by surprise, but in a 
moment or two he had reduced the Rat to 
& state of partial helplessness. He held 
both his wrists in a grasp which the younger 
and weaker boy could not throw off But 
in that transient frenzy of rage which some- 
times takes possession of weak characters 
the Rat made one more effort for freedom. 
Wildly he struggled, and then he bent his 
head and made his teeth almost meet in 
the fleshy part of the Sniper's thumb. The 
pain was exquisite, but the Sniper merely 
shifted his grip. 

“ Well may they call you the Rat, he 
observed. It is only rats that bite.“ 

The access of passion was spent, and the 
Rat sobbed out: You l.l.let my mother 
alone." 

Oh, ejaculated the Sniper, that is the 
trouble, is it ? Why, you silly young whelp, 
don't you yet understand that I am doing 
this for tbe sake of your mother? She 
asked me to get you out of Gletton's hands." 

“ You're a liar." 

* No, sweet youth ; I'm many things that 
are bad, but I am not a liar. our mother 
doesn't approve of you fagging for Gletton, 
and I promised her that I would try to 
break up the friendship between the precious 
pr of you. It isn't good for you, young 

Íaurice; at least, so your mother thinks, 
and she is probably better able to judge 
than you or I. Still, you were quite right 
to bite off half my thumb if you thought 
I was intending to insult your mother. 
I certainly did not mean to do anything ot 
the kind. It was only because I was sorry 


for her that I promised to make you see the 
error of your ways. Your mother cried to 
me because she said—and perfectly true it 
is—that you have forgotten in these last 


THE BLACK POPLARS. 
By Quercus Rosur. _ 


uniformly out over the water, bearing away 
from the rough north wind towards the 
sheltering hills, whose abrupt escarpment 
rose from the plain a few miles to the south. 

So they stood and grew apace; but a 
time came at length when the orchard trees 
were hardy and mature and needed protec- 
tion no longer. Moreover, the milling trade 
was feeling the pinch of bad times, and the 
light spongy timber had by quick growth 
attained to commercial value. From the 
big butts cart-sides and barn-shovels could 
be cut, while the smaller wood was fit for 
cheap toy bats and turnery work. Thus it 
happened that on a clear March mornin 
the fallers stood at the foot of the trees an 
talked with the miller of the task which lay 
before them. 


months how to look people in the face, and 
because she thought—and again she was 
right—that Gletton is no fit companion for 
a third-form kid like you.” 

The Rat thought no longer of resistance. 
His eyes were on the ground. To do the 
boy justice, he was thinking only of his 
mother’s distress and disappointment, and 
he knew there were only too good grounds 
for her uneasiness. 

The Prairie Dog slid out of the room, 
and the Sniper and the Rat came to a deci- 
sion and an agreement in the course of the 
next half-hour—a decision which was re- 
ported to Mrs. Maurice by the Sniper in due 
course, and caused her heart to rejoice that 
her boy would have a better chance than 
she had expected of turning into a self- 
respecting member of society. 

Within a week it was noticed that the 
Rat was changing his ways. He was 
evidently now a protégé of the Sniper, the 
Prairie Dog, the Lambkin, and two or three 
more of the same set. For them he had to 
fetch and carry more than in the past, but 
he did so with apparent willingness, and 
made no complaint. It was also noticed 
that Gletton could not quite subdue a 
murderous look in the eyes when he 
the Sniper and the Prairie Dog, but the 
college did not connect the two facts. Boys 
sometimes accept a new state of things 
without inquiring how that state of things 
has been arrived at, and the Sniper and the 
Prairie Dog, for their part, had the good 
sense to hold their tongues. : 

By degrees the Rat was transformed into 
what the fellows called a decent enough 
chap." He lost the furtive look that had 
distressed his mother, and he lost his un- 
popularity, but he never quite lost his nick- 
name of the Rat. Evil has a way of leaving 
an ugly scar behind. 


The group thus formed deserves descrip- 
tion. The miller was pale, lean, and miserly, 
not lusty and floury, as members of his class 
are depicted in ballad-books. The fallers 
were four in number, old Shadrach Sherman 
being chief of the gang. His face was 
brown and gnarled as a furze-root and his 
body bent forward from the hips almost. 
at the angle of a racing cyclist. This per- 
manent deformity, caused by lifelong 
stooping labour, was no sign of infirmity. 
Force of characicr was plainly marked n 
his ru face, and, as for bodily stren 
he walked six miles from home before 
daylight that morning, and would trudge 
sturdily back at night after a stiff day's 
work. 

With Shadrach Sherman, or Old Shade,“ 

[as he 
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as he was generally called, were his two sons. 
The elder, though five-and-forty, was still 
known as " Young Shade," and would be 
until his father's death ; the younger was 
nicknamed “ Bandy,” from the shape of 
his lega, a busy mother having been obliged 
to let him walk alone before the cartilages 
of his knee-joints were stiff enough to support 
the weight of his plump body, with the 
result that, as he grew up. he, in countr 
phrase, couldn't stop a pig in a passage. ' 
Thess were both powerful men, already 
round-shouldered from their work, stiff- 
jointed, slow of speech, with dirt-ingrained 
hands and clothes. The fourth of the gang 
was a lad of about sixteen, Robert Boclare, 
son of old Shadrach's only daughter. She 
had married from service, her husband 
being an insurance agent; their romance 
proved a brief one, for he died of fever 
within a year. She broke her heart and 
soon followed him, leaving their baby son 
to be brought up by her parents. The boy 
developed into a well-grown, healthy youth, 
comely and handy, a help and a pleasure to 
his grandfather. He stood a little apart 
from the others, reading a book which he 
had taken from his pocket, while they 
finished their conversation. 

“ I trust there will be no damage done, 
Mr. Sherman," said the miller. I cannot 
be held responsible." 

Not much fear o' that, I reckon. They 
hang out over th' warter & tidy bit, but 
we'll put a rope in the tops and throw em 
out here i’ the field. The wind's fro’ the 
west an’ stronger'n I like; a’sever we'll 
start at the east end, an' maybe it'll drop 
afore night.“ 

„Ah, well, I wil leave you to it, Mr. 
Sherman. If you want any help on the rope 
you will find two men at the mill." 

So the miller took his departure, and the 
fallers set about their work. Billhook in 
hand, old Shadrach cleared away the brush- 
wood from along the bank to make room 
for the stroke of the saw. With the help 
of a ladder borrowed from the mill the boy 
clambered up the first tree and trimmed off 
some small boughs which jutted out over 
the water, and might tend to overbalance 
the top at a critical moment. Young 
Shade and his brother took their well. 
ground axes and chopped a “ fall," a wedgo- 
shaped notch, close to the ground, on the 
side of the trunk towards which the tree 
was to be thrown. They swung the heavy 
axes steadily, without flourish and without 


sign of exertion, save that Bandy,” from 


habit, grunted aloud at each alternate 
stroke; yet every blow was made to tell 
with good effect, and the chips flew thick 
and fast around them. 

Thus the tree was soon made ready for 
the saw. Crouched on the bank which he 
had just cleared, “ Old Shade" took the 
heavier or guiding end ; his elder son had 
charge of the other, the boy pulling at it 
also by means of a tag rope. Bandy” 
busied himself meanwhile, chopping the 
* fall" in the next tree of the row. The 
Saw, with its teeth set wide and specially 
sharpened, bit quickly through the coarse 
bark and into the wood, bringing out at 
each forward stroke a jet of woolly dust 
moistened with sap. When it had cut 
rather more than its own depth into the 
trunk Old Shade" growled “ Holt: " 
and the three rose and stretched themselves. 

* Teeth 'ardly pickéd enow," said Nhad- 
rach the younger; she clogs above a bit.“ 

„It's the sap does it," responded his 
father. It's up far too high for the time 
o’ year. Look ee theer ! "' 

He broke a piece of bark from one of the 
chips and showed the smooth inside rind 
quite moist and glistening. “We must 
hurry up an’ get done here to-day, so's we 
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can cut they sikkamores for Blake to-morrer ; 


_ he’s in no end of a way about ’em; says 


they're all in bud a'ready. an’ if they're cut 
arter the leaf's out, they'll dry spotty an' be 
no good for 'is job; he wants the wood as 


white’s milk. So come 'ee along. As for. 


the saa, rub a bit o' grease on 'er, an' when 
we gets a wedge in she'll go all right.“ 

So they settled to their task again, and 
as the saw swung monotonously to and fro 
the boy kneeling over the rope lifted his 
head and looked about him. The signs of 
an early spring were all around. The poplar 
twigs and the osiers and birches by the pool 
showed ruddy in the growing sunlight ; 
there were fat buds on the orchard trees, 
and daffodils were blooming in the grass 
below. Down by the waters edge the 
coltsfoot had already finished flowering and 
was beginning to form feathery seed-heads 
on ita curious clubbed stalks. On the slope 
of the southward hills, the beech-woods were 
bronzed with bud-sheaths, and behind the 
mill-house a tall larch-fir bore pink tufts of 
blossom between the green leaf-shoots on 
its knobby pendulous twigs. Birds were 
nesting and celebrating in their various ways 
the joy of the pairing time. Blackbirds 
and thrushes sang almost incessantly in the 
orchard, and over a field near by a skylark 
marked with music the cadences of his 
ascending flight. Cock chaffinches and 
starlings, less gifted in song, were gay with 
courting plumage. 

Beauty, and the promise of beauty, showed 
on every side. Yet Robert Boclare, observ- 
ing it all, felt no corresponding stir of life 
and activity within him, but was inspired 
rather with a certain repugnance. The 
country itself he liked well enough, but the 
prospect of a country life such as his grand- 
father led seemed to him a dismal one indeed. 

He had inherited a love of study from his 
father, one of those men who are seldom seen 
without a book in hand or pocket. Learning 
to read almost as soon as he could walk, the 
boy had quickly passed through the stan- 
dards of the village school and had devoted 
his spare time to self-education. His 
father’s brother, a printer's reader in a 
northern manufacturing town, a man of 
wide knowledge but narrow means, had 
given him much help. Robert had occa- 
sionally spent a short holiday with him, and 
had come to regard the dingy town, with its 
free library, museum, and lecture-hall, as a 
sort of mental Mecca, whither he wished 
his pilgrimages might be more frequent. 

But he saw little hope of that, for he 
knew that he was expected to follow his 
grandfather’s trade. 

He regarded with a vague dread the old 
man's toil-warped form and his uncles’ 
slouchjng figures, and wondered how soon he 
must follow in the same direction. He knew 
already the cramped feeling of over-tired 
muscles and the effort it sometimes cost to 
draw himself upright, and he foresaw that 
in course of time the youthful vigour 
necessary for that effort would fail him, 
and he too must stiffen and stoop. He 
knew also the arrested mental development 
typified by these uncouth figures. The dull 
drugging sensation due to sheer physical 
weariness, settling like a cloud over the 
mind as soon as the day’s work was done, 
caused a lethargy whose spell was hard to 
break. Sooner or later the power of mental 
exertion must be clogged by bodily drudgery 
and he would become as those around him, 
men intelligent enough at their own work, 
as need be when carelessness involved the 
risk of death or disablement, but with no 
interest in anything beyond its narrow 
sphere. They looked out on the vast world of 
knowledge with a stolid indifference which 
was well enough in its way, but from which 
his bright young mind instinctively revolted. 


All this he felt, rather than thought ; and 
it woke within him a sense of strong but 
almost hopeless protest. One chance, 
however, there was, and only one, of his 
being able to follow his bent. His father's 
life had been insured for & modest sum ; his 
mother had saved this money untouched 
during her short widowhood and had left it 
in trust, with her father as trustee, so that 
her son when he came of age might have à 
start in life. Old Sherman had fixed his 
mind on the boy following him in his own 
handicraft; and he reckoned that the 
legacy would provide new sete of tools, with 
perhaps a balance to put by for furnishing 
a home when the time came for him to 
marry. 

About a week before the day on which the 
black poplars were to be felled, there had 
come a letter from the uncle in the northern 
town. An opening was vacant in the 
printing-works where he was employed, and 
he could get young Robert the offer of the 
place. Send him to me with his keep for 
two vears," he wrote, and T'll see that he 
has a fair start." Old Shadrach flatly 
refused. He saw nothing desirable in the 
town life which had such attractions for 
his grandson, and he believed the lad's real 
good would be served by keeping him at 
the falling. ‘“ Young minds will have 
fancies.” he thought, but old heads are 
wisest”; and his grim old face was set 
stubbornly against the suggestion. 

This day the boy was determined to bring 
the subject up again, and he watched 
earnestly for an opportunity, but by the time 
his arguments were formed in his mind the 
first tree was cut through to within a few 
inches of the fall.“ The sawyers stopped 
and, taking off one handle, drew the saw out 
of the cut. While up in the tree the lad had 
tied one end of a long rope round a forking 
limb. The other end was now taken by 
“ Bandy and two men from the mill, who 
walked out with it to the middle of the 
field. To one side stood ** Old Shade," direct- 
ing the actions of each member of the y. 
The iron wedges which had been driven 
into the cut behind the saw had been 
tightened from time to time—a chain being 
bound firmly round the trunk to keep it 
from splitting vertically. At a sign foni 
his father, * Young Shade " began to drive 
these wedges home with a beetle—a large 
and weighty mallet strengthened with iron 
rings. The blows rang clear and loud, and 
the tree creaked and cracked in response. 
Noting the direction to which it inclined, 
and testing with wetted finger the force 
and point of the wind, old Shadrach showed 
the boy where to place a fresh wedge; at 
his command, too, the. men with the rope 
pulling hard, drew it taut, having first 
shifted their position by & couple of yards. 
“ Young Shade" swung the beetle heavily 
on to the new wedge. Again he struck and 
again, the sound of the blows echoing back 
from the hills behind. The sloping tree 
was lifted into the perpendicular and still 
the tough wood held. Marry the wedges,” 
cried the old man; and two wedges, one 
above the other, were inserted into the 
widened cut. A few vigorous’ blows on 
these produced the desired effect. The tree 
cracked yet more loudly, swayed in response 
to a sharp jerk from the rope, wavered a 
moment, then toppled over and fell with a 
rattling crash, full into the field. 

"'lhat's right enow, lads," said ‘ Old 
Shade." If we drop em all as well as that 
we shan't hurt." 

With axe, saw, and bill the branches were 
quickly trimmed off, and the fallers 
on to the next tree. This time “ Young 
Shade " held the guiding end of the saw ; 
Bandy,“ who had already chopped the 
falls all down, the row, took the other handle, 


and the old man and his grandson pulled 
together upon the tag rope. 
his gave the boy his looked-for chance. 

“ Grandad,” he said, why won't you let 
me go to Blachester ? ” 

“ Eh, lad, that'd never be no good to 'ce ; 
you stick to the fallin. What better job 
d'ye want, anyway? It’s straightforrard 
work an' fair pay, bain't it ? " 

“ Yes, grandad: that’s right enough ; but 
there's no book work in it to speak of. 

" Maybe it’s none the worse for that, 
Bob, lad. There's plenty to know as books 
"ll niver larn ye. Fallin's ard work, but it’s 
'olesome. Look what a poor, mis'able, shot- 
-roed lot yon town folks be. An' you're 
yer own master all the time; no fear o' 
gettin' the sack or having some machine 
a-cuttin’ of yer out.” 

"I don't know about that, grandad ; 
they've got up a steam-engine now as'll 
cut down trees. l 

„Ay, p'r'aps so; but who's a-goin' to 
work a steam-injin in a dell ole, or a thick 
plantin', or on a steep hangin’, I'd like to 
know ? " 

* Well, but they fall trees now in America 
with a 'lectric wire, like a telegraft wire ; 
they heat it white hot with electricity, an' 
it goes through the wood like cheese ; chars 
the butts too, an' keeps them from rotting, 
I've read." 

“ Ah, Bob, we can't believe all we hear. 
Ye put too much store by what ye read. 
There's plenty o' lies written as well aa told. 
Book work's all very well, but there were 
cliverer men than you an' me in old times, 
an’ they did wi'out book work well enow." 

But we can't always be like they were 
in old times ; the world keeps moving, and 
we must move too. Why, there weren't 
only stone axes once, an’ now we use steel 
*uns." 

“ Yes, ye're a cliver lad to talk, but it's no 
use. You stick to the fallin’, my boy. Ye'll 
niver go to Blachester wi’ my good will.” 

" Well, grandad, I won't go if it's agen 
your will ; that I'll promise ye." 

These words cost the lad a thickness in his 
throat which stopped further talk just then. 
The work went steadily on in silence, except 
for the swish of the saw, the ringing thud of 
axe and beetle, and the crash of the fallin 
trees. By midday half the row, big an 
little, were down and unheaded, ready for 
carting. 

The fallers ate their dinner on the spot, 
toasting fat bacon over a fire of leaves and 
chips and eating it from thick “ thumb- 
pieces " of bread. They gulped their food 
in lumps, conversing little; but they found 
time to grumble at the miller's stinginess, as 
shown by his not sending them out a jug of 
beer. They voted him a na'-poost " (gnaw- 
post = miser) on the spot; and Bandy,” 
the surliest of the three men, turned to vent 
his ill-humour by teasing Bob. 

* Now, young scholard," said he, “ tell us 
how long a ladder we'll want to put a rope 
i’ the fork o' yon nighest tree." The men's 
practised eyes could gauge the height almost 
exactly, but the boy was not yet trained to 
such a pitch. Here, however, he saw he 
could score a point and vindicate his beloved 
books from the charge of uselessness. 

Taking the five-foot rod by which they 
measured their work, he held it upright, 
with one end on the ground; noting the 
respective lengths of its shadow and of that 
of the tree-trunk, he worked a simple calcu- 
lation in his head and gave the height as 
about sixty feet. 

Right, Bob! Right!" said his grand- 
father. Ye’re a smart lad, an’ no mistake. 

That's book work, grandad,” replied 
the boy triumphantly. 

„Well,“ struck in Bandy,“ “ will book 
work larn us how to get a rope i' yon fork ? 
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The longest ladder they’ve got at the mill 
ain’t but forty foot ; there’s no branches to 
speak of, an’ young Bookwork there’s forgot 
to put the climbin'-irons in the bag." 

b's clear brown face was darkened by a 
guilty flush. True enough, with his mind 
wandering after the solution of a fascinating 
problem, he had overlooked the climbing- 
irons when packing the tool-bag. 

The long ladder was fetched, but proved 
of little use; while to climb beyond its top 
was risky work ; the branches were few and 
slender ; and, owing to the slope of tho tree, 
any slip would result in a sheer drop into the 
pool. 

The men were baffled and disgusted. 

She hangs too much for us to do wi'out 
the rope, that's certain. Ay, an' if she drops 
i' the warter, no horses alive won't get her 


out again." 
But the boy's quick wit found the way out 
of the difficulty. While the others looked on 


helplessly, he cut from the top-wood a long 


slim stick with a heavy crook at one end ; 
to the other end he tied the rope, and, 
fastening the stick to his belt, he ran up the 
ladder. He scrambled as far up the trunk 
as he could ; then, wedging himself amon 
some small scrubby branches, he push 
the heavy end of the stick through the fork ; 
overbalancing, it fell on the farther side, 
drawing the rope slowly downwards. The 
men caught it, and, unfastening the stick, 
quickly tied a loop through which they ran 
the other end of the rope. By drawing the 
noose thus made tight, it was made fast 
around the landward limb of the fork. 

Elated by these little triumphs, Robert 
settled down more contentedly to the after- 
noon’s work, feeling that, after all, ingenuity 
could be applied to almost any task, and 
resolved that if he was finally doomed to a 
country life he would test to the full what 
scope it afforded for the exercise of his 
intelligence. Yet even when he felt most 
resigned, the memory of the busy town, the 
institute and library, the free provision of 
the very food for which his growing mind 
thirsted and hungered, wrought strongly in 
him, and he determined to try yet once 
again whether he could not win his grand- 
father over to his point of view. 

He had, however, no opportunity for some 
time, as they were working their hardest 
to get all the trees down before nightfall. 
When, at length, only one tree was left 
standing, the brothers were left to work 
the saw while the old man and his dson 
measured up the work. Then Bob hoped 
his time had come, although he had plenty to 
do, running up and down by the prostrate 
trunks with the measuring-rod ; digging holes 
for the girthing-line to pass under those 
which were embedded in the ground ; holding 
the rule while his grandfather measured the 
quartered string, and booking by the failing 
light the lengths and girths thus obtained. 
And, while he so worked and waited for his 
chance to speak, the day’s catastrophe 
occurred and brought a tragic interruption. 

The setting sun had left an almost clear 
sky, with only a few wispy clouds in the 
west, looking as if they had been swept in 
from all quarters of the heavens to follow 
him to rest; but, pink and pretty as these 
were, they were a danger sign, for they told 
of a rising wind. Unfortunately, the chain 
with which the trunks were bound had been 
jammed into the ground beneath the big 
butt of the last tree but one, and old Shad- 
rach's sons had decided to complete their 
work without it. To break into another 
day for the sake of one tree, just at the busy 
time of the ycar, meant a serious loss, and 


their father had agreed that the risk might © 


be taken. 
The brothers sawed steadily on and had 
cut nearly three parts through the butt 
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without mishap; but this tree was hollow 
at the foot, and, standing at the end of the 
row, was also lop-sided in the top. More- 
over, it missed the protection of its fellows 
on the windward side and was altogether 
ill-adapted to resist the freshening gale, now 
blowing strongly and in jerky pufis. 

A sudden gust swayed the trunk over 
ominously. As it swung back there was a 
loud report and a ripping, rending sound. 
Overbalanced by the head and weakened by 
the cut at its base, the bulk of the tree tore 
clear away, leaving only a sliver standing ; 
it poised in the air for a fragment of time, 
then crashed down upon the bank, and, 
rebounding, plunged into the pool. 

Warned by the crack, the sawyers had 
started to run back along the bank in 
opposite directions ; but they were too late 
to get clear. The trunk struck Bandy full 
on the shoulder, hurling him ta the ground, 
and, falling upon him, smashed his chest 
with its ponderous weight. His right arm 
flapped for & moment like the wing of a 
wounded bird, and then he lay quite still. 
Shadrach the younger was caught behind 
the ear by one long branch which fractured 
the base of his skull, while another on the 
rebound jerked his body up and flung it into 
the middle of the field, where it dropped, 
inert and lifeless as a clod. 

The sudden noise of crack and splash 
alarmed the boy and his grandfather, who 
looked round, and saw the long, jagged 
splinter standing up from the unsawn 
portion of the butt. Shouting loudly, they 
hurried along the bank. The men from the 
mill came running out to help, but there was 
little enough could be done. The battered 
forms were gently laid on hurdles, covered 
with sacks and coats, and carried to one of 
the outbuildings, to await the attendance 
of the coroner. 

There the old man and the boy faced each 
other across the pitiful bundles, and realisa- 
tion broke upon them like a wave. Shadrach 
Sherman’s face was firm set in all its rugged 
lines, but his eyes were bent upon his grand- 
son with a strange, new look. 

Bob, lad," he said, wi’ my will, ye'll 
niver touch axe nor saw agen." 

"Oh, grandad, grandad,” sobbed the 
boy, “I don't want to go away from you 
now." 


AM is the land of big things, and 
farming in every branch is carried on 
upon such a gigantic scale that one can 
scarcely be surprised that the homely dove- 
cot of the old country, with its hundred or 
two of feathered inmates, has been put in 
the shade by an enterprising individual who 
runs à ranch entirely devoted to the rearing 
of pigeons. 

e ranch shown in our illustration is 
situated near Los Angeles, in the southern 
part of California, and its feathered inhabit- 
ants number upwards of 15,000. For their 
accommodation huge barn-like structures 
have been erected that are honeycombed 
with nesting-places, each partitioned off 
separately, yet so arranged as to be accessible 
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A CALIFORNIAN PIGEON-RANCH. 


By B. J. HYDE. 
(llustrated with Photographs.) 


for a flutter in the dove-cot on a large 
scale. 

The noise of the birds’ wings, as they rise 
at feeding-time or when disturbed, is most 
bewildering to those who are unaccustomed 
to it. When disturbed, the birds wheel and 
circle round their homes in huge flocks. 
Naturally a noisy bird on the wing, the 
tendency becomes strikingly apparent, or 
rather audible, when vast numbers are con- 
gregated together. 

During the day flocks of pigeons are con- 
tinually departing and returning from 
private foraging excursions, and the birds 
are often to be seen miles away from their 
home, but they seldom actually go astray, 
though at times, like all pigeons, individuals 


hitherto unknown ailments in her endeavours 
to readjust the balance, and in proportion 
to the increase of any community so do its 
particular pests and parasites also increase 
and multiply. 

Consequently, if the pigeon-colony is to 
thrive, man must counteract the tendencies of 
nature by artificial protection and incessant 
watchfulness to ward off disease. In order to 
guard against the depredations of predatory 
ground-vermin the barracks are raised upon 
piles, and are thus much more readily pro- 
tected. The interiors are intersected by long 
passages and galleries, giving access to the 
nesting-boxes, which are treated with chemi- 
cals,’ and the whole of the interior cleaned 
and thoroughly disinfected once a week. 


also from the interior for the removal of 
the squabs, as the young pigeons are called. 
These are taken from the nests as soon as 
they are feathered and just about able to 
fly, and find a ready market in the cities. 

The climate and surroundings are ex- 
ceptionally favourable to pigeon- breeding, 
and they increase and multiply with extra- 
ordinary rapidity, so much so that the 
barracks—as the pigeon-houses are called— 
would soon become hopelessly overstocked 
were the young birds not frequently and 
systematically removed. 

It is obviously impossible for so large a 
number of birds to obtain sufficient food 
from the surrounding country; conse- 
quently, they are fed three times a day, 
their food consisting of meal and grain. 
The appearance of the food-cart is the signal 


One of the Pigeon-barracks. 


are liable to join another flock: yet the birds 
breed so fast that these losses are practically 
immaterial, 

Anything in the way of individual atten- 
tion to the birds is out of the question, but 
for all that their health is the subject of 
careful study and much labour, for above all 
things the birds must be healthy. 

Large communities in limited areas are 
contrary to the laws of nature, and whether 
they be composed of the human inhabitants 
of a city, enormous flocks of cattle, sheep, or 
poultry, wherever they are to be found 
nature is ever striving to cause a reversion 
to her normal conditions, as the alarming 
rapidity with which plagues and epidemics 
spread in thickly populated districts amply 
testifies. In fact, Dame Nature often seems 
to go out of her way and create mew, and. 


The management of such a vast number 
of birds cannot, of course, be undertaken 
haphazard, but a ranch must be conducted 
upon up-to-date scientific lines, or the 
quality of the birds would soon be affected. 
Consequently the weeding out of undesirable 
birds forms an important part of the work. 

The incessant need of attention will be 
readily grasped when it is borne in mind 
that upwards of 3,000 young birds are sent 
to market monthly, and that each of these 
must be taken at exactly the right age, the 
squabs' feathers maturing so quickly that 
they must be carefully watched from day 
to day, otherwise the collector will find the 
nest empty and the birds flown. 

Pigeons have been reared by man in a 
state of domestication for countless ages, 


, Probably (dating (back to tlie days when 


- 


our ancestors, in common with the rock 
pigeon, from which all domesticated varieties 
of the present day are derived, elected to 


establish their abodes in caves and crevices 
in the mountains. In numberless instances 
they must have shared the same cave, 
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the homing propensities of the birds ren- 
dering domestication a matter of natural 
sequence, 


have been reared extensively for untold 


ages, 
A striking feature of this great Californian 


M LAE 


pem Q^. 


Feeding the Birds. 


The ancient E 
thousands of years 
as their records prove. 


ptians reared them 
fore the Christian era, 
In India, too, they 


pigeon-ranch is the tendency of the birds to 
revert in shape and markings to the ancestral 


type. 


P the days of our striplinghood, ** When 
the breeze of a joyful dawn blew free 
in the silken sail of infancy," we were 
fishermen of a rather crude and barbarous 
sort; possibly we might be termed some- 
what prehistoric. In those days, when, 
perhaps, neither the Acts of Parliament 
nor the methods of carrying them into 
execution were so complete as they are now, 
it was not contrary to law to tickle trout i. e. 
to bare our big right arm to the shoulder by 
the river and plunge it under boulders and 

. banks in quest of the finny tribe. To allay 
. any ire that may arise in the breasts of an 
of the legitimate representatives of Izaa 
Walton of the present day, we hasten to 
say that the stream wherein we exercised 
our piscatorial skill was never fished in 
any part of it, to our knowledge, with rod 
and line. 

When a trout was touehed or tickled it 
generally veered in the direction of the 
tickling—namely, into the hand; then was 
our opportunity, and by a quick, strong grip 
it was firmly held by its gilly head (or as 
near thereunto as possible), and with a 


TICKLING TROUT. 
Bv M. G. JonNsoN. 


jerk thrown on the bank. We were not, 
of course, always successful in our adven- 
tures—for, barring the eel, a more slippery 
creature to hold in the hand than a fish it 
would perhaps be difficult to name—and 
many a time Mr. Trout has, with a sharp 
turn of his pliant vertebrae, glided from our 
grip, and, to our vast regret, been lost to 
us amid the muddy water oi the stream. 
If, however, we could go on gently and 
cautiously tickling (and, by the way, trout 
appear rather partial to the tickling pro- 
cess) until our fingers approached his 
distending gills, then our end was attained — 
for, as we have said, by a firm grip about 
the gills, or, better still, our fingers in them, 
the fish was of a certainty ours. 

Many a time and oft we have thrown this 
creature from its element, sore against its 
will, in the primitive way mentioned, and 
in spite of its wriggling, writhing, twisti 
and a lashing of its tail. With what gl 
shouts we have thrown it on (erra firma ! 
There it would eut eapers and danee on 
its head in a manner unequalled by any 
acrobat that ever turned backward and 


forward sommersaults in mid-air at Vanity 
Fair. Throwing open its gills, it would 
seemingly gasp for breath, and at the same 
time, ac it might seem, impkre us in its 
mute way to give it back its element; but 
no, we would not place it where it could 
live. It was a spoil of the chase; we had 
toiled for it, and the animal fere nature 
was ours by right of capture, although we 
might have admitted a title in the owner 
of the right of piscary had he turned up. 

To secure it perhaps the captor had hung 
perpendicularly over a bank, with his 
forehead immersed in water, a companion 
holding him by the legs the while, and in 
this preearious attitude the fish had been 
caught. Was it, we would ask, to be 
returned to its liquid abode, from which it 
had been extracted by our best exertions ? 

In those days we knew not how to kill a 
fish, and so it was allowed to dance out its 
life (the dance of death, the war dance 
being over) amid the grass, the rushes, or 
the corn, wherever it happened to be. The 
gyrations were ex ifary : it pirouetted 
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wriggled on its belly, flopped and leaped 
from side to side as long as any vitality 
remained. Perhaps, however, we are detail- 
ing too much of tragedy. 

We wish to narrate the catching of our 
first trout by tickling—an event of our youth. 
It was indeed a memorable day to us, an 
epoch (one might say) of our lives, and, 
though many years ago, we can recall the 
circumstances and incidents of that achieve- 
ment under a rustic bridge quite easily. 
Our attention previous to this time had 
been devoted almost exclusively to minnows, 
tadpoles, and the massy bull-head, father- 
lasher, or sculpin, and these afforded excellent 
puerile sport. 

However, we must give the bull-head his 
due, and say that we ever approached him 
with qualms and quakings and feelings 
of dread; we considered him a most re- 
pulsive-looking creature (and so he is), 
and it required some fortitude and courage 
to grip his ugly gills and ponderous head 
in our puny fists. The logical deduction 
of our young minds as regards this creature 
was undoubtedly this—that, being ugly, 
he was a thing of evil, if not of danger, and 
that even to life itself. His ungainly model 
was not at all admired ; the vast proportions 
of his ugly head (which might perhaps be 
compared with the Colossus at Rhodes) 
were not, we imagined, bestowed upon him 
by nature for naught, but possibly the 
better to secrete some virus for our destruc- 
tion. "This being so, this ungainly creature 
was ever grasped in our young fists with 
a “ugh ! of fear and repulsion, not know- 
ing exactly what the consequences might 
be to us. A slow, malign, lingering virus 
was the one conformable to the attributes 
of such a creature as this. 

But we are wandering from the point— 
we wish to narrate the capture of our first 
trout; compared with this feat the seizure 
of the stagnant bull-head, or the smart, well 
proportioned, and parti-coloured minnow 
does not count. The sons of a farmer, we 
had to take the kine to the meadows in 
the morning, but after that we were freo 
as the birds, and spent the time until tho 
midday meal, as was our wont, fishing in a 
stream for minnows and bull-heads. 

One day, however, lured on perhaps by 
the winding and sparkling stream, and the 
glorious summer’s day with Nature’s beauties 
on every hand, we got a long distance from 
home (in fact where we had never been 
before), amid meadows, fields, and hedge- 
rows, the true arcadia and home (as ono 
might think) of wild animals, aquatic and 
otherwise. 

We were in new-discovered lands and 
fishing-grounds untrodden before, maybe 
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" nee Yes, plenty of 'em. But, 

bless you, they don't ’urt you! It’s 
only ’ungry rats as'll attack a man, an’ sewer 
rats gets plenty to eat.“ 

So said a London sewer-man when asked 
whether the rats which, according to story- 
books, are the chief peril of the worker 
below the streets, were really as dangerous 
as fictionists make out. Even if a rat be 
driven into a corner it will not fight. The 
leap which it makes upwards under such 
circumstances is not at its attacker's throat, 
but to the side in order to escape. 

Yet if the danger from rats has been 
exaggerated it need not be supposed that 
perils of the most desperate character are 
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by the like of us juvenile explorers. Even- 
tually, in our ramblings, we arrived at an 
old bridge, in a niche of which we disturbed 
our first real fish. It was a small trout, 
but it was large to our young minds; the 
excitement engendered by chasing and 
catching the fish was enhanced a thousand- 
fold by the thought that we might at any 
time be confronted by the tenant, so that 
it may easily be imagined that the tension 
of our nerves was rather high. After 
chasing the fish from niche to niche under 
the old bridge, ousting it from this stronghold 
and then from that several times, we ulti- 
mately captured it, and home we went, 
rejoicing as much as he who catches a 14 lb. 
salmon by legitimate angling. 

Oh, the chatter we had on the way con- 
cerning the appearance, size, proportions 
and shape of that fish ! Our eyes were now 
opened to the possibilities of the stream, 
for until now we were unaware that this 
somewhat insignificant rivulet contained 
such worthy quarry. 

Perhaps the learned never talked more 
about the Nebula in Orion. We doubted 
even whether an uncle of ours who fished 


with rod and line ever caught a finer or 
larger trout; if he had caught one larger 
we would affirm it was larger by a very 
small degree. The fish was discussed 
from every possible point of view, not for- 
gening its edible qualities; and from that 

y forward we were fishers indeed—real, 
true fishers, catching real fish. 

In course of time the river became as 
familiar to us as our garden paths, together 
with the various pools and retreats under 
hanging willows, where the speckled 
creatures of the genus Salmo glided lazily 
to and fro with scales glinting in the rays 
of the sun. Naturally, as we grew in years, 
we grew in knowledge of the trout, their ways 
and habits; most haunts of theirs became 
known to us, including every favourite 
boulder and bank of the stream where the 
large ones usually assembled. We knew the 
pools of the river as intimately as the finny 
inhabitants themselves, and such know- 
ledge meant their capture by us. Now, 
however, we are grown up, times are changed, 
and we are also afraid of that fearsome 
ubiquitous notice. Trespassers will be pro- 
secuted with the utmost rigour of the law.” 


$ The Catch of the Season. 
(Drawn by L. BRIGHTWELL.) 


BRAVE IF HUMBLE LIVES. 
Bv T. C. BRIDGES. 


I.— THE SEWER-MAN. 


not encountered by the brave men who toil 
every day in the noisome drainage-tunnels 
which underlie almost every principal street 
in our cities. London alone has 874 miles 
of these main drains. 

Gas is the worst. So lately as September 
two years ago, six men had a terrible experi- 
ence in the new sewer under Union Street, 
Southwark. 

Construction was in progress. Charles 
Weston, the foreman, had been at work all 
night, and in the early morning went down 
the shaft leading to the mouth of the sewer. 

Some minutes later a relative of his, 
Ha Weston by name, wondering why 
Charles did not reappear, went to the mouth 


of the shaft. There was the foreman 
huddled helplessly at the bottom. Harry 
promptly went to his assistance. 

A third man named. Bland passing the 
mouth of the shaft a minute or two later 
heard a deep groan. He red down the 
narrow opening. Below lay two uncon- 
scious bodies. "Bland swung himself hastily 
down. He too failed to reappear. 

In quick succession two more Westons, 
also relatives of the first, went to the rescue. 
Both added their unconscious bodies to the 
pile below. 

Thomas Vickers was the sixth. He 
noticed that there was a strange reduction 
in the number of men at work, and he too 
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slid down into the pit. By this time the 
whole gang were beginning to realise that 
something was wrong. A man named 
Howse was the first to find out that no 
fewer than six men were missing. He made 
& bold attempt at rescue, but a surge of foul 
gas met him and left him barely strength to 
crawl back to safety. 

Another hero dashed forward. Leonard 
Dallimore called for & rope. He would not 
even wait to tie & handkerchief round his 
mouth, as his comrades advised. Rope in 
hand, he dropped down the deep shaft. 

Hoist away! " sounded a muffled voice 
from below. Quickly the first unconscious 
victim was raised from the deadly vapour 
which was rapidly killing him. "Then one 
after another came the other five, and not 
until the last was safe above 
Dallimore allow himself to be hauled up. 
He had been twenty minutes below. 

By this time a great crowd was blocking 
the street, and a roar of cheering greeted the 
brave rescuer. He was pale and shaky, but 
after a few deep breaths he picked up his 
spade and went quietly back to work again. 

Yet the ordeal had been a terrible one. 
As Dallimore said afterwards, “ The gas 
seemed to grip my chest, my limbs went 
numb, I could not have stood it much longer." 

It might be imagined that the odour in & 
sewer must be terrible. As a matter of fact 
itis not. It is peculiar, but the emanations 
from the running current in a well-ventilated 
sewer are neither suffocating nor even 
dangerous to health. The chief peril comes 
from noxious chemicals and waste steam 
which are sometimes allowed to escape into 
the main drains. 

Steam is a deadly danger, for in the thick 
atmosphere it may not be noticed at first, 
and it produces an unconsciousness which 
comes on by degrees. 

In a northern city sewer two men were 
at work mending masonry. Suddenly one 
dropped as though shot. He sank into the 
horrible stream. The other luckily kept his 
wits about him. He quickly pulled his 
companion up out of the slime, and, half 
dragging, half carrying him, hurried towards 
the nearest air-shaft. But the poor fellow 
was quite insensible. His eyes rolled 
lassily. He could not speak nor move. 

y this time the air was quite thick with 
white vapour. Breathing was almost im- 
possible. The other knew that if he did not 
get his mate out quickly he would die. He 
swung the unconscious man on to his 
shoulder and staggered on down the suffocat- 
ing tunnel towards the nearest man-hole. 
Somehow he won toit. He has no idea how. 
Help came, and both were assisted up the 
ladder. But the man who had fallen was 
many days in bed before he could work [Bis 

No man goes into the sewers alone. ero 
must be at least two together, while a third 
keeps guard at the entrance by which they 
have descended. The latter knows where 
they have gone and how long they should be. 
If they do not return at tho time fixed he 
calls the nearest policeman to take his place 
and himself goes down to look for the others. 

A terrible tragedy nearly resulted from an 
occasion on which this precaution was 
neglected. 

ive men were below together cleansing 
a City sewer. The spot at which they were 
working was higher up the sewer than 
the place at which they had entered. 
Just above them was a bend in the drain. 
One of the men looked up from his task. 
“ Hulloa ! " he cried. ‘‘ Some silly fools are 
playing with fire up round the corner. Look 
at the lights p" 

The foreman walked back to see what 
caused the glittering flashes that played on 
the slimy brickwork. He turned the corner, 
and next second the others saw him racing 


und did. 
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back. Run, lads, run! be roared. “The 
sewer's afire! ; 

Behind him came a wave of licking yellow 
flame topped with a canopy of white smoke. 
The men dropped everything and bolted for 
safety as fast as their huge thigh-boots would 
let them. 

They reached the shaft, and the first man 
ran up the iron ladder. The trap-door was 
shut. The watcher had closed it and gone. 
Nearly an inch of heavy iron was between 
them and fresh air. It is a feat requiring 
great strength to open a manhole trap from 
inside. The first man tried. “I can’t do 
it,” he gasped. 

The smoke was thickening every moment. 
The foreman, who was in the post of danger, 
last of the five, was being roasted alive. 

The second man on the ladder, an im- 
mensely powerful fellow, ordered the first 
down, and climbing right over him drove the 
top of his head against the iron circle with 
such force that he butted not it only, but a 
passer-by who happened to be crossing it 
into the gutter. Just in time, for the fore- 
man was unconscious when they got him out. 

A chemical firm, so it was afterwards 
discovered, had allowed a quantity of benzine 
waste to escape into the sewer. One of the 
men’s candles left at the side of the drain had 
ignited this floating fluid. The authorities 
found out the culprits, who were forced to 
pay a well-deserved penalty of forty pounds. 

old days, before sewers were brought 

to their present perfection, a sudden storm 
roved a source of terrible danger. Down 
in the depths the worker cannot hear the 
drum of the thunder-drops on the pavement. 
His first intimation is a rushing torrent 
which can only be compared to the tidal bore 
on a river. But nowadays there are many 
side passages by which he can usually escape 
into safety; though only recently there was 
a fatal flood-water accident at King's Cross, 

Still, there is one precaution which he 
always takes. He fixes a candle to the 
wall just above the surface-level of the 
stream. By this he can tell in a moment if 
the water is rising. Yet even so men are 
Bometimes caught. Not long ago two 
sewer- men working on a staging in the 
upper t of a large London sewer were 
cut off by a sudden rise of water which they 
had failed to notice in time. The trap-doors 
at the end of the sewer were closed by tho 
force of the storm and could not be opened. 
Fortunately there was an air-shaft handy. 
The men found it possible to pull away a 
part of the masonry and 80 escaped to safety. 

The old Fleet River runs in a huge tube 
about four feet below the surface of Far- 
ringdon and Tudor Streets. It is big 
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enough to drive an omnibus through, yet 
in flood-times it ia often choked to the roof. 
This is caused by the Thames tide, which 
shuts the tidal flaps at the outlet and converts 
the great sewer into a choked reservoir. 

Strange and out-of-the-way are the perils 
which sometimes confront the sewer-worker. 
One cold winter day a foreman in a Chelsea 
sewer was about to ascend a manhole 
ladder when he noticed something like a 
thick rope twisted round one of the iron 
rungs. He turned his lantern upon it, and 
the light reflected from two gleaming eyes. 
A large snake was coiled upon the ladder. It 
turned out to be an Indian rat-snake nearly 
seven feet in length, but how it came at the 
bettom of the sewer no one has been able to 
ascertain. 

Some years ago the city of Birmingham 
was thrown into a terrible panic. Up 
through the grating of one of the main 
sewers came an appalling roar, which 
reverberated along the great tunnel till 
everyone for many hundred yards round 
rushed to the spot. 

A few moments later a similar terrific 
sound was heard below another manhole. 
Soon the whole city became aware that a 
huge and savage African lion was loose in 
the sewers. The dangerous beast had 
escaped from Bostock’s menagerie while 
being changed from one cage into another. 
Terror was intensified when it was rumoured 
that the lion had previously killed one 
keeper and wounded several attendanta. 

A large party of police and sewer-men were 
headed by Mr. Frank Bostock himself, and, 
accompanied by. Mr. Bostock’s great boar- 
hound, Marco, entered the sewers in pursuit. 
Very soon the dog rushed forward, and the 
next moment a chorus of growls announced 
that a terrific fight was raging. The dog 
was beaten, and returned to his master 
fearfully clawed and bitten. Mr. Bostock 
rushed forward, and, pulling off one of his 
jack-boots, hit the lion a heavy blow on the 
nose. At this moment one of the sewer-men 
dropped a great iron pot in which cartridges 
and other things were being carried. It 
rolled along the brickwork with a terrific 
clatter. The lion turned and raced madly 
away down the sewer. 

The others followed in full cry, only to 
pitch right over an eight-foot fall in the 
sewer. They were luckily not hurt, and 
again took up the pursuit. Soon the lion 
was heard again roaring desperately. 
Closing up, they found the great beast fast 
in a rope noose which had been hung down 
from a manhole above. The oage was 
brought to the manhole, and the king of 
beasts ignominiously hauled up and secured. 


An Awkward Predicament! What ought he to do? 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS.—All manuscripts intended 
for the Boy's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 4 Bouverie Street, E. C., and must have (he 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, 
and in any accompanying letter THE VITLE OF THE MS. 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent to cover po-tage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in any way 
responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though every care is taken. The number of MSS. sent to 
the Office is so great thal a considerable (ime must neces- 
sarily elapse before their turn For consideration arrives. 

Payment for accepted manuscripts ts made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Religious 
Tract Society, with liber ty for them, at their discretion, 
to publish such works separately. Republication by 
authors on their own account must always be the 
subject of special arrangement before submitting their 
MSS. ; and whenever any special value is put upon a 
MS. by the author this fact must be clearly stated when 
sending in, or it cannot afterwards be recognised, 


To CoRRESPONDENTS.— Replies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no ercep- 
tion—the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstanding. 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 
in these columns in due course, 

Letters must be addressed tu the Editor, B. . P.,“ 
4 Bouverie Street, E.C. Letters sen! to private 
addresses of members of the staff are not answered, 


E. S. J. (Montreal). -The“ How to Make" articles 
vou mention have not been reprinted in book form, 
and can only be obtained therefore by procuring the 
back numbers of the “ B.O.P.” in which they ap- 
peared. You might, perhaps, be able to secure these 
by means of an advertisement on the cover of our 
monthly part at a cost of 6d. Address the pub- 
lisher. 


FRANK E. (Durham ).—Get a copy of our * Boy's Own 
Reciter" of any bookseller, price 2s. Gd. We cannot 
possibly repeat in these pages. 


PARENT (Barnstable) —We are very glad to know your 
high opinions both of the * B.O.P." and “ E. B. M." 
We certainly do our best to keep them worthy of a 
place in every family, and are thankful to know that 
our efforts are appreciated iu English-speaking horaes 
throughout the world, 


STUFFED Nosk ( Parrie).— You must have ears and nose 
examined by a specialist, 


SHY AND Nervous (Hopeful) — There is nothing 
painful about your situation, But sprinting will do 
no good. Your exercise must be moderate. Fresh 
air, the tub, and phosferine for six weeks, Other 
boys please note this reply. 


MacGNterTiC (Old Reader).—The circular sent is a good 
specimen of pictorial quackery, Why don't you ask 
your own medical man about such things? Boys, 
old and youug, cannot be too careful about advertise- 
ments, circulars, and things of that sort. As to the 
cure of a rupture or varicose veins by wearing n 
belt, it is impossible. You might as well put a truss 
on the broken wooden leg of an old sailor instead of 


taking it to the carpenter. - 


To MANY. Dr. Gordon Stables cannot reply by post, 
but he will gladly answer in the“ B.O.P.” 
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Mororist.—* The Boy's Own Motor Car“ was 
described in our twenty-fourth volume in a 
series of articles in the first half running till 
April. 


Boo&WwoRM (W. L.).—See the article on “ Uni- 
ver-ity Hoods," illustrated with a large 
coloured plate, in the April part for 1904. 


LEYTONSTONE.—A. Laurie's * Marvellous Con- 
quest," republished in book form as '* The 
Conquest of the Moon," appeared in our 
eleveuth volume, 


SHOULDER-STNAPS (L. G. A.. —Don't believe in them 
nor in so-called developers. Take Virol; and mind 
this, no young man who values future manhood 
should smoke or touch alcohol in any form till 
twenty-one, and then only in great moderation, if at 
all. 

AN OLD READER.— Do not use paraffin or any mineral 


oil. Any vegetable or animal oil will do, but raw 
linseed is perhaps the cheapest and best, 


D. F. HxNE.—We could not do it in this column. 
Years ago we had articles on“ Solitaire" which you 
will find reprinted in our * Indoor Games,” 


E. C. WacE.—Others bave made the box. If you 
make a working drawing to scale from the diagrams 
you will find the measurements work in all right. 


PLUTO.— 
Tlie mysterious box 
is a small edition of a railway 
" foot-w&rmer. It contains acetate 
of soda and a couple of pebbles or 
marbles. You warm it up, and when it 
begius to get cool give it a shake and it 
will warm up a bit, and with an occasional 
shake you cau keep it going for the three liours, 


TASMANIA.—Apply for particulars of the appoint- 
ments to the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 
Whitehall, and they will be sent you post free; and, 
further, tlizy will be up to date. 


W. Wray.—l. A warm bath, if you can get one, the 
object being to wash off the perspiration. 2. It 
depends on taste. 3. Usedumbebells after the cold 
bath in the morning, not before. 


NINCOMPOOP.—You may well call yourself so ; 
but it is your own fault, poor lad. Try to 
give up those awful school habits. Worse 
than death may be before you if you do 


MATHEMATICS.—You can hardly expect us todo simple 
equations for you, even when there ure fifteen biscuits 
in a bag. 


V. O. L.—1. Apply for particulars to the headquarters 
of the local volunteers. 2. There is no value really, 
but you might get some idea by looking at the 
advertisements in * Exchange and Mart," 3. Only 
one frame is tu be sent. 


W. E. MEAREs.— There is no accepted definition of the 
term “ Public School,” but it certainly includes all 
endowed grammar-schools, and in a strict sense 
should include all schools not in private hands. In 
some cases it includes those in the liands of modern 
limited companies, The days have gone by since it 
designated only schools like Eton, Harrow, Rugby, etc, 
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SOME PRESS NOTICES OF THE 
NEW “BOY’S OWN ANNUAL." 


“THE greatest of all boys’ papers.“ — Wexford In- 
dependent. 


„A wonderful productiou—a perfect treat.”—Gran- 
tiam Advertiser. 


“The * Boy's Own Annual, issued by the Religious 
Traet Society, forms a volume of intense interest to 
lads of all ages and sizes, and in its hundreds of pages 
are to be found articles and stories on all subjects that 
lads can think of or desire, It maintains its reputation 
nobiy as a clean, healthy volume, and no better gift 
can be found among literature for the boys. — Methodist 
Times. 

“A gold-mine of stories and stirring adventures.“ 
Hunts County News, 


* Almost inevitably, one comes to regard the favourite 
periodicals of one's younger days as having declined in 
grip and quality, but the* Boy's Own Annual,’ which 
is the bound volume of the * Boy's Own Paper,’ is full to 
the brim with just those features that used to take with 
a generation now occupied with rather sterner reading. 
But we think most publications for adults might deem 
it a fairly strict test if they were asked of a sudden to 
show that they catered as carefully and as well for 
men às this particular work does for boys... . The 
competitions are possible and well-administered, the 
serious and topical articles are thoroughly informing 
without being dry or goody-goody,’ and the general 
tone of the paper is manly to à degree.“ Pai! Mall 
Gazette. 


“The volume is essentially one for every healthy 
miuded boy." —Qween. 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 10, 1908. Price One Penny. 


ROVING 
ROYSTON : 


A STORY OF PRESENT- 
DAY ADVENTURE 
IN ENGLAND. 


By WALTER M. GALLICHAN, 


Author of “Tales from the Western 
Moors,” “Fishing and Travel in 
Spain,” ete. 


CHAPTER XIX.—AN UNDERGROUND 
ADVENTURE. 


Wr my muscles stiff from the 

long walk to Ruthin and 
back again to the dingle, I started 
for Cerrig-y-druidion through the 
bleak region of Hireathog. The 
day was hot, and the hills bare and 
shadeless. Grouse rose up from 
the heather, and peewits wheeled 
over the brown swamps uttering 
their melancholy cry. 

I was filled with anxiety con- 
cerning my friend. Why had he 
suddenly left me, without a word 
as to his movements in the future ? 
Nor could I possibly account for 
the burning of the tents. The 
whole affair was a baffling mystery. 

As I walked along the dusty 
road in the glare of the noon sun- 
shine, I remembered that Mingo 
had told me that he wished to 
travel as far as Beddgelert before 
leaving Wales. Perhaps he had 
gone thither. But why had he left 
me in bewilderment ? Was he 
again the prey of one of those 
strange fancies which urged him 
to leave Dartmoor on a sudden ? 
Undoubtedly the Romanies are an 
erratic, superstitious folk. Still, 
Mingo had always professed friend- 
ship for me during our ramble, 
and I could not conceive why he 
should have placed me in this 
dilemma. 

To add to my trouble I was 
short of money. I counted every 
coin in my pocket, and found that 
I only possessed eight shillings. I 
was therefore compelled to write 
to my father, requesting that some 
money should be sent to me, 
— Si addressed. to the post-office at 

A Timely Rescue. Beddgelert. This letter I wrote 


(Drawn for the “ Boys Uwn Paper" by S. LUMLEY.) and posted at Certig- y.druidion, 
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where I refreshed myself with some bread 
and cheese. 

" Did you see & young gipsy man ride 
through here early this morning ? " I asked 
the post-office keeper. 

" No, I've seen no gipsies this way for 
many months," was the man’s reply. “I 
did hear some one riding through about 


daylight, and it might have been & man on 


a pony." 

Clutching at hope, I left Cerrig-y-druidion 
and went on to Pentre Voelas. Before me, in 
the haze, towered the peaks of Snowdon, 
and the vast rounded summite of ite com- 
panion mountains. I sat down to rest, for 
I was footsore and faint from the excessive 
heat of the day. My chin dropped to my 
chest, and presently I sank down in the 
soft heather and fell asleep. 

My sleep was light, for I was aroused by 
a sensation of warm breath upon my face. 
Opening my eyes, I saw a pack of weasels 
sniffing around my head. There were eight 
of them, brown and white, sharp-snouted 
little beasts, curiously inspecting me before 
making an attack. I sat up quickly and 
waved my right arm. Scared by this 
sudden movement, the weasels squeaked a 
note of alarm and scampered away into the 
thick heather. Had I not awakened at 
that instant, I fully believe that these 
truculent creatures would have fastened on 
my throat and sucked my blood. No doubt 
they were under the delusion that I was 
dead. I have not heard cases of weasels 
attacking a wideawake man, but they have 
been known to feed upon ailing lambs and 
dead sheep in districts where rabbits and 
hares are not plentiful. Like the carni- 
vorous and fierce Hanoverian rat, the weasel 
will assail a sleeping man, when impelled 
by a keen hunger, and there are many in- 
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stances of ferrets gnawing young and help- 
less children in their cradles. Until that 
day I had never seen a pack of weasels, 
though I had once or twice noticed two or 
three of them hunting together. After 
this experience, I am more ready to believe 
the stories of rustics about packs of weasels 
pursuing unlucky rabbits. 

I rose and stretched my cramped limbs. 
Day was advanced, and the mountains 
were purple before the setting sun. The 
scene was indescribably wild and imposing, 
but its effect upon me then was 5 
I was weary, hungry, and, more than al 
concerned about Mingo. 

When I reached Pentre Voelas I inquired 
my way to Beddgelert. 

* You'll never get there to-night,” said 
the farmer to whom I addressed my quee- 
tion. “It’s a long day's walk from here 
to Beddgelert, I can assure you." 

The sign of & temperance house drew 
my attention, and I was tempted to rest 
there for the night. But upon reflection 
I resolved to save the shilling which I would 
have had to pay for a bed. I bought some 
biscuits and drank a glass of milk, and 
then set off again among the gloomy hills. 

The night was still, and the air heavy 
and warm. I went on for three or four 
miles till I reached a little gorge in which 
& rivulet wound a channel among rocks. 
Here I found a couch of deep heather, 
and, 5 fatigued, I threw myself 
down and lay listening to the song of the 
rivulet until its music lulled me to a sound 
gleep. 

I awoke in the misty dawn, and for a 
moment I could not imagine where I was 
nor recall the incidents of the past day. 
But, rubbing my eyes and looking about, I 


. 
, 


regained full wakefulness, and went down 


to the stream to dash water over my head. 
After a refreshing douche I ate the biscuits 
which I had bought in Pentre Voelas, and 
struck up the side of the mountain that 
rose to an immense height above the ravine. 
Mist floated down from the summit, reveal- 
ing elitters of rocks and stunted gorse- 
bushes, with here and there a patch of 
purple heather. 

By the time I reached the summit of the 
mountain the sun was rising in a huge 
crimson disc. Sharp peaks rose to the sky, 
and the valleys were in deepest shadow 
below the rosy tinting of the cliffs. I stood 
for some time to gaze upon the glories of 
the sunrise, and then struck down the 
mountain-side, and across a narrow valley 
in which a lake shimmered in a faint morn- 
ing breeze. 

I knew that Beddgelert lay to the west, 
and, taking my bearings from the point of 
Snowdon. { ascended a rude track trend- 
ing to the westward. After a steady climb, 
which occupied about an hour, I found the 
track growing less distinct, and very soon 
I lost it altogether. Clambering over the 
boulders and slabs of rock that strewed the 
mountain-side, I slowly and 
laboriously until I came to a plateau thickly 
grown with deep and wiry-stemmed heather. 

Suddenly the ground beneath me opened, 
and I went with a crash through the tangle 
of rotten heather into pitchy darkness. 
Down, down I fell, like a stone thrown 
into a deep well. . I alighted on my 
back with a fearful thud, striking my head 
upon what seemed to be gritty shale. In 
the few seconds of consciousness before I. 
fainted I saw a gleam of light from the hole 
through which I had fallen. Then, in 
sickly pain, I closed my eyes to utter black- 
ness, 


(To be continued.) 
— — 2 — E 
THE MYSTERIOUS BEACON LIGHT: ` 


THE ADVENTURES OF FOUR BOYS IN 


|= hunt for the lighthouse proved a 
more formidable undertaking than any 
of the boys had imagined, for, as they 
learned before night, no such sailor’s beacon 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


was built anywhere along that part of the 
Labrador coast. But the mystery of the 
flashing light which they had seen the night 
before encouraged them to row down the 
coast all day, alternately watching the men 
on the beach following them. and the 
summits of the high cliffs. It was late in 
the afternoon when they finally reached 
one of the most conspicuous promontories 
on the coast. The summit of this could be 
seen for miles away, and its bold rugged 
face protruded far out into the sea, i 
in a series of rough rocks which extend 
nearly two miles from the beach. These 
rocks gradually lessened in number and 
size as they extended out from the shore, 
until they disappeared under the water, 
where the waves rolled over them. 

The rocks formed a line of surf ahead, 
which Louis discovered long before the 
others. He stood up in the boat and 
studied the rocks and breakers for a time. 
Then he finally announced: . 

“Im not sure that we can pass those 
breakers ahead. They run out a long dis- 
tance, and I don’t know what we may find 
on the other side of the rocks. Night is 
coming on, and I don’t like to get too far 
away from the shore." 

** Neither do I," chimed in Frank, his late 
experience in the water still vivid in his mind. 

“ But we can land somewhere when it 
gets dark," Harold suggested. 
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“ Yes, and get nabbed by our enemies." 

“ I prefer trusting myself to the tender 
mercies of the sea," Warren replied, looking 
around at the calm, peaceful water. 

“If I only knew what to expect on the 
other side of the rocky shoal I should 
know what to do," Louis said contem- 
platively. “XI shouldn't be surprised if 
there was & deep bay around there which 
we could sail up and find a safe hiding- 
place. 

Then by all means let us try to reach 
it before night." | 

“ We'll have to pull harder than we are 
pulling now if we do." 


, 


„That's easy. We can take turns and 
make ue time." 
" All right, then. I'll steer straight for 


the end of the rocks." 

With this decision made, Louis . turned 
the bow of the boat seaward, and to those 
on the shore it almost looked as if they 
were steering directly for the open sea, to 
cross it. For a long time the boat was 
held in this direction, approaching the rocks 
in a way which would bring them to the 
end before they actually reached the line 
of breakers. The deceptions at sea are 
often cruelly prolonged and disappointing. 
Even to old sailors the optical illusions are 
sometimes very serious matters. Louis soon 
discovered that his calculations were far 
from correct. The end of the rocky shoal 


was much farther from the land than he 
had anticipated, and when they reached 
what had at first appeared to be the last 
rock, there were others ahead. In fact, it 
seemed as if their undertaking was, after 
all, a foolish one. The boys were nearly 
exhausted in their efforts, and when they 
finally rested on their oars Frank asked: 
How much longer must we keep this up, 
Louis?“ 

"I don't know. I had no idea it was 
such a long journey. The sun is sinking 
rapidly, too, and we should find some shelter 
soon.” 

Isn't there a moon to-night ? " 

Ves; but I don't care to steer this boat 
around these rocks by moonlight. The sea 
is too treacherous here.“ 

Then we must pull away until we get 
through to the bay ? " 

" Yes; that is our only hope. But wait! 
I think we can shorten our trip if " 

Louis stood up in the boat and glanced 
&head at the line of surf; then, as if con- 
vincing himself of his decision, he said aloud : 
" Yes, PH do it. I'll try to run between 
those rocks." | 

He pointed to & narrow channel which 
seemed to open in the surf, forming a sort 
of river between two of the largest rocks. 
The breakers dashed fiercely upon either 
side, and their foam extended almost en- 
tirely across the smooth piece of water that 
divided them. The rest of the crew looked 
Bt this narrow channel and seemed to 
shudder ; but no voice of opposition or of 
dread was raised. Their eyes glanced on 
past the rocks to the distant shore, where 
the lines of the evening shadows were already 
creeping down from the hills. The figures 
of the men who had been following them all 
day were lost to view in the distance. It 
was not likely that they would attempt to 
climb out on the rocks to reach them, for 
such a feat would have required climbing 
and swimming ability of no mean order. 
They had at least temporarily left thcir 
pursuers behind, but new dangers appeared 
to loom up ahead, which immediately filled 
their minds with other thoughta. 

" We must get under all the pe pos- 
sible to go through the channel,” Louis 
said, after a long pause. If we have no 
tide or current to contend with, I can steer 
the boat between the breakers all right; 
but you must all row hard. Don’t look to 
the right or left. Simply row—pull hard 
all the time, and obey orders." 

This is a hard task to perform under 
almost any circumstances, but it was pecu- 
liarly difficult with the danger threatening 
them of being swamped at any moment. 
But the boys had found by past experience 
that it paid them to follow the advice of 
Louis. His familiarity with the sea and ita 
treacherous ways made him competent to 
give advice when theirs was of little value. 

They pulled steadily on their rough 
boards, which had been shaped to resemblo 
oars as much as possible, while Louis, with 
eyes directed ahead, watched for danger. 
As they neared thc line of rocks the roar 
of the breakers increased. "The water grew 
rougher and more turbulent, and the line 
of retreating foam soon reached them. 
Still the three boys rowed, with their eyes 
turned toward the peaceful sea over the stern. 
Only one pair of eyes faced the danger. 

Suddenly Louis said sharply: “ Now 
we're getting near the rough water, and 
you must not be surprised at anything I 
do. If I find there are strong cross-currenta 
and eddies, I shall turn the boat around 
and go back before it is too late. It is 
important that you should row all the 
harder then, or we might be drawn upon 
the rocks by one of the eddies. So don't 
be surprised at anything. Row hard when 
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I tell you, and hold your oars when I give 
the order to rest.“ 

“ Ay, ay, Louis, we'll take your o:ders ! " 
shouted Frank, with an attempt at cheerful- 
ness, 

In a few momenta they plunged into the 
seething foam of the retreating breakers as 
they fell back after breaking their heads 
on the rocks. This foam often rushed in 
a series of small waves that swept well up 
to the edge of the boat; but none of th^ 
bcys appeared to mind this. They were 
working together under orders, and nothing 
could daunt them. 

The boat was under pretty good head- 
way by this time, and cach united pull of 
the oars sont her forward faster. The roll 
of the sea was so considerable that tho 
craft rocked, and made rowing more difti- 
cult, but the boys tried to show their fear- 
lessness of all danger by completely ignoring 
it. Even when the spray from & wave- 
crest flung upward struck them in the face 
they merely made a grimace and bent the 
harder to their task. Louis stood, grim and 
silent, in the stern before them. They could 
watch his face, but it was so firmly set that 
they could read little thereon of what was 
happening ahead. 

hen they reached the cdge of the rocks 
the breakers thundered all around them 
with such & deafening noise that they could 
not hear one another speak. They even 
doubted if they could hear an order from 
their captain, and they watched his face to 
see if he spoke. Any moment they might 
receive the command which must be 
implicitly obeyed to avert & catastrophe. 
But the order did not come. "They rowed 
steadily onward until a wall of foam seemed 
to engulf them. Back through the mist and 
spray they could catch glimpecs of the 
black teeth of the rocks, huge, jagged pieces 
of stone that towered twenty feet above tho 
surface of the sea. And yet their boat was 
apparently in calm, smooth water. At one 
time it seemed to be caught by strong 
eddies which twisted it sideways and made 
it shiver as if with fright. Then it plunged 


forward with accelerated s , only to b» 
brought to a sudden stop some mighty 
power. Unseen, invisible forces were at 


work in the water underneath, but at tho 
stern there was a steady firm power which 
overcame all of these forces of evil and 
destruction. Louis, with the practised skill 
of an oarsman and sailor, made due calcu- 
lations for eross- currents, and, taking advan- 
tage of each wave and receding breaker, he 
forced the boat along through the narrow 
channel with unerring ability. 

Ahead of him a sea of foam and waves 
battled, forming a sight calculated to 
frighten and unnerve the hardicst of mariners. 
At times the narrow way was entirely 
closed by the waves, and it was baffling to 
the eye to distinguish the line of the channel 
from the treacherous sides. Again the 
smaller rocks, half-submerged by the water, 
would show their heads and form a barricr 
against which a boat could beat its ribs to 
pieces in a few moments. Between these 
ragged rocks Louis knew that he had to 
steer his boat, and a slight deviation either 
way would wreck it. He was not sure that 
there was a clear passago ahead between the 
rocks, and he had to rely upon his judgment 
to determine whether to go ahead or retreat. 

In a short time it was too late to retreat. 
The boat was caught in the narrow channel 
with no room to turn about. Moreover, 
Louis soon found that there was a strong 
current setting through the passage, which 
caught his boat and carried it along with 

t speed. They were now openly com- 
mitted to the inevitable. They were cither 
to pass the rocks safely or be dashed to 
pieces upon them. 
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It was no longer necessary for the oars- 
men to row. The boat was rushing along 
&t & speed which required all the skill of 
the helmsman to steer straight. Calling 
out in & loud voice, Louis ordered them 
to cease rowing. The oars immediately 
dropped on the half-stroke, and were raised 
in th» air. For the first time the rowers 
breathed easily, &nd then half-turned their 
heads to get a glimpse of the sea ahead. 

It was not a pleasant view which met 
their gaze, and they turned a little pale at 
the first sight ; but when they saw the boat 
speeding past the rocks and breakers their 
confidence in Louis returned to reassure 
them. They felt that he would steer the 
boat through the danger if any human 
being possibly could. 

The moment of fearful danger was really 
of short duration, although to the boys it 
secmed an age while their boat was passing 
through the ma'lstrom of seething and 
cddying waters. They shot past the big 
black rocks with great swiftness, the keel 
of their boat grating on some rough edge, 
and then they hurried on to another frown- 
ing boulder, standing knee-deep in tho 
water. The wall of foam and breaking 
billows encompassed them, and the roar of 
the turbulent waters became deafening. Yet 
through it all the boat continued steadily 
on its course, and in a few moments it shot 
out into comparatively quiet water. It took 
some momenta for the boys to realise that 
they were clear of the rocks and reef, and 
they remained idly passive, watching the 
trap from which they had escaped. Frank 
finally exclaimed, jumping to his feet and 
pointing ahead: Look! Look! We're at 
the mouth of a river.” 

“ Yes, and the tide is carrying us up it," 
replied Louis, who had noticed this before 
any of the others. “ That is why the cur- 
rent took us through that channel so rapidly. 
I think now we can reach land before dark.” 

“And why not land on the opposite side 
of the river ? " asked Warren. | 

Mes, and the men will not be able to 
follow us," shouted Harold  gleefully. 
They cannot cross this river unless they 
have a boat. 

" But they may have a raft of logs,” 
suggested Frank. I don't think they 
would stay up here so long and have no 
means of crossing the river.“ 

* You're right, Frank," Louis responded. 
** T think we'll have a visit from them, sooner 
or later, even if we do land across the river.”’ 

But they've lost sight of us now," said 
Warren. Then why not stay away from 
the shore until dark ? They won't see us 
land then, and we can at least have another 
night of peace.“ 

That's a good suggestion," responded 
Louis, and we'll act upon it. I think we 
could, in an emergency, almost make a 
landing on these rocks on the lee shore. I 
certainly shall make an effort. 
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made him stumble. Turning hotly 
HEADMASTERS AT HOME. round, he found himself face to face 
(NEW SERIES.) with Whittle, who, with a smile of 


much urbanity, was extending a hand 
toward him, 

Don't be a beast, Cobbe,” said he 
persuasively. I never did see a 
fellow cut up so rough." 

As exasperation prevented the 
* beast " from making an immediate 
reply, the politic Whittle took him 
affectionately by the arm and began 
walking across the grass. 

“ I apologise,” said he—“ I apolo- 
gise humbly. You can kick meif you 
like, but I don’t think it is at all 
necessary." 

The invitation was disarming, and 
— Cobbe, who had found time by now to 
think over one or two other aspects 
— m | | | of the affair, graciously accepted the 
dum 1 ) E amende honorable with only a word or 

' " AS, E two of complaint, that he might not 

' hy 

UL 


seem to climb down too easily. He 
therefore agreed that the unpleasant- 
ness was at an end, and the cur- 
rent of friendship, for that afternoon 
at least, flowed with a sweet tran- 


quillity. 
"de ird ^ But forty-eight hours later another 
| I i ll | i | little rapid was reached. During pre- 


paration in Mr. Derrick's house on 
the following Monday evening, Cobbe 
was surprised to hear his name called. 
He looked up to see Mr. Derrick stand- 
ing at the end of the room beside the 
monitor in charge. There was nothing 
threatening in his expression ; indeed 
it was quite cheerful, and Cobbe 
thought for a moment that his ears 
had deceived him. But the directness 
with which the master’s eyes were 
fixed upon him left no room for doubt, 
and he rose to obey the summons. 
Arriving within speaking distance, he 
paused, embarrassed by the cheerful- 
ness with which Mr. Derrick watched 
him come. Then the master placed a 
finger under his chin and led him 

layfully to an isolated desk, where 
lo continued to tilt the boy's face to 
a suitable angle for cheerful scrutiny. 

* You know," said he, after a pain- 
fully long silence, “ I agree that the 
wording of Whittle's letter was calcu- 
lated to annoy, but your mode of 
retaliation was unwise. I wish the 
boys of my house to be quite orderly. 
Take the warning, Cobbe, and return 
to your place.“ 

The gasp with which these words 
were received seemed to pass un- 
noticed. The chin was released, and, 
with a pat on the back, the bewildered 
Cobbe was allowed to wend his way 
again among the desks. 

Preparation after that was a sheer 


farce. How on earth had the thing 
Mr. Rendal?! *..- guided the youthful destinies of the boys at Charterhouse since 1897. He was educated at Harrow reached Derrick’s knowledge ? Who 
and at Tri lege, Cambridge, where he had a distinguished mathematical career. He was for seventeen years 


professor ot ui: at University College, Liverpool, of whieh he ultimately became first principal Mr. Renda'] has could have peached ? Was Whittle a 

translated “ The \icditations of Marcus Aurelius.” sneak ? But amid such a maze of 

, questions, one was hardly likely to 

—L———— 9 ————— strike the path to truth, so Cobbe sat 

AAS down and endeavoured to collect him- 

self. To begin with, it could be none 

THE MYSTERIES OF DERRICK S DEN”; of those who had gone with him to 

the school-house, for he had not shown 

A SCHOOL STORY. them the letter itself. It must have 

come from some one on the other side. 

Bv Jonn LEA, Whittle had never shown himself a 

Author of * The Raven's Riddle," “ Suinton's Open Secret,” ** Byrope's Biography,” etc. ete. fellow of that sort, and Cobbe, in the 

face of his own arguments, refused to 

CHAPTER IIL.—AÀ LITTLE MYSTERY. believe it of him. And why on earth 

Mesum always comes easier to the that amicable relations are quickly re- should anyone have taken the trouble to 
conqueror than to the conquered, but stored. do it ? l 

when the latter, combined with a good Cobbe had hardly been in the playing- Cobbe went to bed that night kneading 


nature, is urged by motives of self-interest field five minutes on that Saturday afternoon — the amazing problem into the most fan- 
to meet peaceful advances, it is no wonder when he received a pat on the back that. tastic shapes, While some one with red hair 


seemed to be looking on at his labours with 
the most cheerful smile imaginable. 

At an early opportunity the next day he 
sought his friend Whittle and laid the enigma 
before him. Whittle, of course, was equally 
mystified. "True, he had made no secret to 
his allies of the joke he was playing, but not 
one of them had seen the letter or been told 
the message it contained. 

" Ah!" There was a tone of perplexity 
and discovery in this exclamation of Whittle's. 
Fact is, old man," he said presently. I 
didn't write that letter. It was John Maule- 
veler's doing." 

Cobbe expressed surprise. 

“I mean," explained his companion, 
"that he composed it; I simply copied 
it." : 
Then he is the only person, besides your- 
` self, who knew what it was about ? ” 


“ You've hit it," replied Whittle: and 


PU stake my scholarship that it was John 
who told Derrick." 

" And now I remember," put in Cobbe, 
" | saw them both come in together from 
town on Sunday." 

“That gives him away!” 
Whittle. 

And forthwith a search was begun for the 
guilty party. He was found in a secluded 
corner flanking one of the fives-courts, where 
he was so engrossed upon carving his name 
that he was unaware of the approach of 
our friends. Indeed, with his face only 
a few inches away from the wall, he was 
shaping his mouth in accordance with the 
. letter engaged upon, when a heavy hand 


ejaculated 


V.—THE INTERVENTION 
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descended on his back and caused him to 
abruptly kiss his own exalted name. 

“Sneak!” The word was startlingly 
distinct, as the bewildered John stooped to 
recover his fallen knife. 

“ What on earth did you do that for?“ 
said he pompously, tilting his chin while 
he looked at the enemy through half.shut 
eyes. 

The only reply was a repetition of the 
offensive word. 

Who's a sneak ? " cried John, thrusting 
his hands into his pockets and walking 
sedately round the disturbers of his peace. 

“ Why, Johnny Mauler,” replied Whittle, 
keeping his eyes on the enemy. '* Who did 
you think ? " 

* You'd better tell me what you mean," 
said Mauleveler. 

“ All serene," replied the other. We mean 
that it was you who told Derrick the contents 
of the beastly letter you wrote for me to 
send to Cobbe here." 

And who sent it?!“ asked John, with a 
smile of more contempt than amiability. 

Whittle blushed. He was conscious of 
being in a rather weak position, but fortified 
himself behind an assumption of moral 
dignity. ' 

J wouldn't shuffle," said he, if I were 
you. If you haven't got the pluck to tell 
the truth you'd better take a licking." 

Here Cobbe interfered. He was more 
anxious than Whittle to get to the bottom 
of the affair, and knew that they were not 
pursuing a practica] course. 

" Can you truthfully say,' 

( To be contínued.) 


, 


said he, step- 
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ping up to Mauleveler, who was still rest- 
kal promenading, that you did not tell 
Mr. Derrick about that letter? 

“ Yes I can," replied John loftily. I've 
better things to think about than nonsense 
of that sort.“ 

I regret to say that Whittle was not sincere 
in his refusal to believe this, for he could see 
as well as anyone else that John was telling 
the truth. There is no doubt that an apology 
was due to him for the slanderous manner in 
which he had been addressed, but Mauleveler 
was one of those fellows that even more 
gracious gentlemen than Whittle and Co. 
find it difficult to apologise to. So they 
allowed him to depart in contemptuous 
silence, and went their way to seek other 
solutions of the ever-deepening mystery. 

But who could expect that boys like 
Whittle and Cobbe would conduct a logical 
investigation. The very inability to do 
so led them at last to seek an outlet for 
judicial energy in a side. issue. Cobbe's ear 
had never quite ceased to tingle since the 
officious Boyd had pinched it. He could not, 
of course, look for sympathy from Whittle 
on that score, but fortunately identity of 
interests was secured by the fact that this 
latter gentleman had himself, that very 
morning, suffered at the hands of the senior 
boy. A punitive campaign was immediately 
planned, interesting details being suggested 
and developed by a party of kindred spirits 
to whom the business was confided. 

But before this particular storm could 
burst Mr. Boyd was to incur even more 
august displeasure. 


OF THE SNIPER. 


Au'hor of “ The Sniper,” “What an Awful Fool You Look," * Bunny's Revenge," ete. 


werd of Advice Read tke B. O. P! 
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T Sniper was bowling away industri- 
ously at the nets to Round-the- 
Corner Paget. The latter was one of the 
masters, and had obtained his appointment 
at the college partly because he had taken 
a very fair degree at Cambridge, and partly 
because he had been one of the best all- 
round athletic men of his day. He had 
taken a triple blue—for the hurdles, for 
Rugby football, and for cricket. A fair, 
white-skinned, upstanding young giant, he 


was & tremendous favourite, by reason of. 
his genial, sunny temperament, with masters’ 


and boys alike. His name, “ Round-the- 
Corner," had accrued to him from a peculiar 
habit he had when bowling of starting his 
run up to the wicket by a quick swerve out 
from behind the umpire's back, and by the 
employment of that same swerve when 
running with the ball in the football field. 

The Sniper had an unbounded admiration 
for him, while the master believed that in 
the Sniper he had unearthed a bowler of 
more than average schoolboy merit. Thus 
it was that the two were often at the nets 
together. the master coaching, and the boy 
rapidly developing his talent. 

" Don't try to cram on so much break, 
young 'un," the master was always saying. 
That's the fault of all you beginners. 
You think break is everything, and steadi- 
ness in pace and length nothing. Bowl at 
a medium pace, and don't try to make the 
ball beat the bat, the stumps, and the 
wicket-keeper all at once. A little spin, 
mind you, is often more deceptive than a 
lot, and the bowler retains more command 
over the ball." 

Round-the-Corner had pinned a visiting- 
card down on the grass just wide of the off- 
stump, and at that distance in (ront of it 
which makes a ball so difficult for a man to 
know whether to step out to it or to stay 
back and keep it off his wicket. Twice 
running the Sniper had been within a few 
inches of the card. A little knot of on- 
lookers had gathered at the side of the net. 
Amongst them was the Rev. John Burrows, 
his daughter, and her great friend, Millicent 
Verity. The latter was a dainty, dark-eyed 
girl who lived in the town with her uncle, 
an old Indian civilian. 

The Sniper delivered his third ball. It 


pitched close to the card, broke in, and 
knocked the off-stump out of the ground. 
The onlookers laughed and e 

* Hullo, Paget, cried Mr. Burrows, in 
his day a county player, the youngster is 
coming on. He beat you all the way with 
that ball." 

Mr. Paget seemed quite discomposed. 

Something put me off," he explained. 
* looked up for a second, and lost sight of 
the ball. Still, it was a good ball. I'm not 
suggesting that it wasn't." 

The two girls strolled slowly away. 

Was it something or somebody that put 
you off your stroke ?” There was a note 
of raillery in the older man's voice. 

Round-the-Corner Paget laughed a little 
self-consciously, and proceeded to take off his 
pads. That done, he went off and joined Miss 
Burrows and Millicent Verity. The Sniper 
wondered vaguely what cryptic meaning 
there was behind the chafling remarks he 
bad heard, but the incident went out of his 
head until a few days later, when he chanced 
to overhear Grierson, an Oppidan, com- 
plaining that Round-the-Corner was be- 
ginning to give the fellows in his form quite 
& bad time. 

“ I don't see why he should come down 
on us because his silly love affairs have gone 
wrong," remarked Grierson. 

" What love affairs?” 
still in the dark. 

“ Don’t you know about it?" replied 
the Oppidan. I thought everyone knew 
that he was in love with old Veritv's niece." 

Illumination came to the mind of the 
Sniper. 

“ Do. you think, I know all the tittle- 
tattle of your rotten little town? he 
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hastened to remark, with that air of 
superiority so often assumed by the col. 
legian in his dealings with the Oppidan. 

* We can't all live at Putney or at Penge," 
countered Grierson, who was not prepared 
to hear his birthplace belittled without 
retaliation, The laugh was against the 
Sniper. His birthplace was a hill station in 
India, but he did not think it necessary to 
mention the fact. He wanted to know 
more about the subject under discussion, and 
he particularly wanted to know, because 
he had noticed, to his very great disgust, 
that Round-the-Corner had lately given up 
his regular visits to the playing-fields. The 
Sniper now knew the reason of this, and he 
began to fear that matrimony would spoil 
& good sportsman. 

“ Its been going on for a long time,“ ex- 
plained Grierson, * but oll Verity won't 
hear of it. He says his niece is an heiress 
only so long as she obeys him, and that ho 
does not intend her to marry a beggarly 
usher ’—that is what he called Round-the- 
Corner—' a beggarly usher, sir, who isn't 
even a house-master at the college.’ He 

also said—I heard my father talking about 
it—that Paget was only after his niece's 
money.“ 

" But, hang it all!" cried the Sniper, 
„what does th» old curmudgeon want? 
Round-the-Corner is a real good sort ———" 

" You ought to be in his form just now, 
interjected Grierson. 

* I don't care—he is a real good sort, and 
it isn’t every fellow who has a triple blue. 
I don't believe he cares twopence whether 
the girl has any money or not." Tho 
Sniper was quite right. Round-the-Corner 
was ‘deeply and honestly in love for the 
first time in his life, and the question of 
money had not occurred to him. 

The lads talked a little longer, but, with 
the exception of the Sniper, none of them 
thought it was a subject in which he had 
much interest. The Sniper remembered 
that off-stump flying out of the ground, and 
he thought that if the engagement was 

settled t*^ master’s mind would be at ease, 
and that he would return to his normal 
state ere long, and visit the playing-grounds 
more frequently. The Sniper sincerely 
hoped that he would never fall in love if it 
was likely to spoil his cricket and football. 
He also wondered that he had not noticed 
what was wrong before. Several times ho 
had seen Round-the-Corner in close attend- 
ance on Mis3 Verity, but no suggestion of 
the truth had come to his mind. 

The Sniper began to think. He had seen 
Mr. Verity many times in the town, and 
had not been favourably impressed by him. 
He was a mean-looking old man, with a 
yellowish parchment-like skin, and with 
two or three jagged teeth sticking up pro- 
miszuously in his jaw. A moth-eaten beard 
and moustache did not add to the attrac- 
tiveness of his appearance. 

He and General McBain had come to 
close quarters years before. Many were the 
stories told of the encounters between tho 
two veterans. 

* Beastly hole this," said old Verity on 
one occasion. He was looking out of the 
big windows of the club over the sparkling 
waters of the bay. “ Beastly hole this.” 

* Why did you come to live in it, then ? ” 
snapped the General, who had frequently 
said the same thing himself. Nobody 
dragged you here against your will." 

“ Didn't come to live in it. Lived my 
life out in India. Came to die in it.” 

“ Why don't you die, then, and have done 
with it? You've been here six or eight 
years already, to my certain knowledge. 
How much longer can any reasonable man 
want?" And the stiff old soldier chuckled 
hoarsely over his retort discourteous, and 
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the younger men went off delightedly to 
spreal over the town the story of the 
latest passage of arms between the two. 

At intervals the Sniper heard of true love 
running its usual uneven course. The 
Trinity term came to an end, and the 
Michaelmas term commenced. By that 
time Mr. Verity had forbidden Round.the- 
Corner to visit at his house, and had warned 
him that if he heard of him being about 
with Millicent he would send her out into 
the world as a governess. 

Round-the-Corner listened to what Mr. 
Verity had to say, and kent his temper 
under control, but when he was accused of 
being a fortune-hunter he fired up, and 
said he didn’t want the dirty money, and 
that he would wait until he was a house- 
master, and would then marry Millicent, in 
spite of her uncle or anybody else. That 
was the last visit he paid to the house. 
His form continued to suffer. 

The Sniper, with all the arrogance of 
youth, thought that he could put things 
straight if only he could have an interview 
with Mr. Verity. The idea of paying the 
old man a visit occurred to him, but he 
coull not summon up quite enough assur- 
ance to go without some excuse. Chance, 
however, played into his hands, and gave 
him the opportunity he craved. 

He was at the Griersons' house one day, 
nnd as he was leaving he overheard busy 
Dr. Grierson saying that he had no ono 
to send with & bottlo of medicine to Mr. 
Verity's house. 

Let me take it," said the Sniper; “ it’s 
on my way to the college. I'l leave it for 
you, sir." 

Dr. Grierson readily gave the boy the 
medicine, and the Sniper hurried off. On 
the way he rehearsed to himself what ho 
would say. He was ushered into a room 
where old Verity was lying on a lounge by 
the fire. A grey flannel dressing-gown did 
not improve his personal appearance. The 
bottle of medicine was delivered up, and 
the boy was rewarded with an unamiable 
grunt. The Sniper found himself confronted 
with a task more difficult than he had 
expected. He forgot how he had intended 
to introduce his subject. Mr. Verity looked 
at him as if he expected him to go. The 
boy took his courage in both hands and 
started talking. 

* [ say, Mr. Verity, I want to say some- 
thing to you. I hope you won't think it 
most awful cheek.” 

“Eh?” 

“I hope you will not think me very 
cheeky, but I want to speak to you about 
your niece and Mr. Paget.” 

The sick man looked at the boy in utter 
amazement. 


* [t is awful cheek,” repeated the Sniper ; 


* but he's a real good sort—Mr. Paget, I 
mean. And why won't you let your nieco 
marry him ? ” 

Speechless with fury, the old man pointed 
to the door. Thə Sniper disregarded tho 
silent order. 

* But why not, sir?“ he said. He's an 
awfully good sort, sir—awfully popular with 
us boys; and it isn't every fellow who has 
a triple blue. He has, but he isn't a bit 
stuck up over it. He's an awfully good 
fellow." 

The old man exploded. He stuttered and 
stormed, and the Sniper had to listen to a 
perfect tornado of insults. Dignity was 
thrown to the winds, and all the pettiness 
of a mean, misanthropic nature revealed 

_only too clearly. The Sniper realised too 
late how great a mistake he had made. 

Mr. Verity stormed on and on. “I 
know," he finished up—'' I know what this 
means, It is a put-up job. That rascally 
usher sent you here to get on my weak side, 


but you can just go back and tell him that 
his trick has failed." 

The Sniper tried to prove that Round- 
the-Corner knew nothing of his visit. Mr. 
Verit . would listen to no explanations. 

* 'le'as made the mistake of his life, and 
you can go and tell him so. And you can 
tell him something else as well. Tell him 
that my niece has nothing, and never will 
have anything from me. Let us see if he 
will be so ready and eager to marry her 
when he hears that." An idea came into 
his brain. Stop! I'll prove that I am 
in sober earnest. Would you oblige me by 
taking this key ?” The Sniper took the 
proffered key in his hand. He was too 
dazed to do anything but obey. 

Be good enough to open that davenport 
there. Just so. Now open that drawer on 
the right-hand side. So! There are two 
papers in it." 

The Sniper drew forth two long, legal. 
looking documents. Onc of them had a 
piece of pink tape round it. 

Give them to me.“ 

The Sniper turned away from the daven- 
port. He wondered what it all meant. He 
moved across the room to the side of the 
Sofa. In his perturbation the two docu- 
ments slipped from his grasp and fell on 
the ground. The pink tape remained in his 
fingers. Hurriedly the Sniper picked up 
the papers, slipped the pink tape on again, 
and placed the packets in the trembling 
hand outstretched to receive them. 

These are two wills which I have 
executed, and I desire you to go and tell the 
usher what I did with them. This one "— 
Mr. Verity held up the document with the 
pink tape round it—'' is a will in which I 
leave all that I possess to various charities. 
I had this drawn up in case my niece 
dared to disobey me in any way. This "— 
he held up the other document—“ is another 
will, in which I leave the bulk of my money 
to my niece. This is what you have per- 
suaded me to do with it." He bent for- 
ward and deliberately threw the document 
into the heart of the fire The Sniper 
sprang forward with an exclamation of 
dismay. 

" Keep back!" screamed old Verity, 
waving the second will in his face. Keep 
back, I say!” 

The Sniper fell back. He was appalled 
at the result of his intervention. 

„Now go," said the old man. Go, and 
mind you tell the usher what I have 
done.“ 

The Sniper fled. 

" What an old brute!" he thought to 
himself as he went disconsolately back to 
the college. What an awful eld brute! 
Whatever shall I do? I have made a mess 
of it, and no mistake. I suppose it was 
pretty casual to go and talk to him like 
that, but I never meant to put his back up. 
What shall I do? I can't go and tell 
Round-the-Corner what a garden ass I have 
made of myself. Perhaps the old chap will 
change his mind again in a day or two. 
I'l wait and see.“ 

The Sniper waited two or three days. 
Nothing happened, and he grew more and 
more uneasy. At last it occurred to him to 
go and confide in Dr. Grierson. The bluff, 
hearty doctor listened to the boy's story, 
and promised to do what he could. 

It would be a shame if pretty little 
Millicent were to be done out of her in- 
heritance,” he said. She has slaved for 
the old rascal for the last four or five years, 
and no one knows what a life of it she has 
led. We must see what we can do, but I 
do not understand why he had two wills in 
existence." 

The explanation was simple enough. Mr. 
Ferity wanted a nurse in his old age, and 


Millicent had proved herself indispensable 
to him. So gentle and so attractive a girl 
was sure to have suitors for her hand, and 
her uncle had determined that if she married 
and left him he would leave his very con- 
siderable fortune away from her. The will 
in her favour was drawn up after the other, 
and Mr. Verity fully intended to destroy it 
if his niece should be so ungrateful—for 
$0, in his selfishness, he termed it—as to 
resign her post of unpaid nurse. In that 
case the other will would come into opera- 
tion. 

IT m sure I wish I hadn't gone near him," 
eighed the Sniper. 

" Never mind, my boy," said the doctor, 
* you meant well, and vou could not tell 
that he would take it like that. He will 
probably draw up a dozen more wills before 
he dies.“ 

The boy felt a little comforted. 

The two were still talking when a rap 
came at the door, and a servant-maid told 
her master that he was wanted by Mr. 
Verity at once. 

* Just in the nick of time," said the 
doctor. 
tunity to talk to him about the will." 

That opportunity was never to come. 
When Dr. Grierson arrived at his patient's 
house he found the angel of death hovering 
by. Mr. Verity had suddenly developed 
alarming symptoms, and waa lying panting 
for breath on his bed. The doctor saw that 
the end was near. He did his best to re- 
store animation, and aíter a time a gleam 
of consciousness came into the dying 
eyes. The doctor bent down to listen for 
the faint words issuing from the parched 
lips. 

“ Will — change —wrong — Millicent——”’ 
But the effort was too great, and the old 
man sank back into the state of stupor 
from which he had been aroused, and so 
passed away to the other world. 

The doctor was greatly disturbed, but it 
was too late to do anything. The will was 
destroyed, and no power could bring back 
again to earth the man who had perpetrated 
so great a wrong. The doctor had a sincere 
affection for Millicent Verity, and he knew 
that the Sniper would never cease to blame 
himself as the cause of all the trouble. As 
soon as he could he went to the college, 
asked to see the Sniper, and broke the news 
to him. The Sniper was in despair. 

“To think that it was all my doing. 
And I wanted to help Mr. Paget. What 
cruel luck! What cruel luck ! ” 

The boy refused to be comforted by any- 
thing the kind-hearted doctor could say. 
Nothing, so far as he could sce, could change 
the facts, and the doctor knew that it would 
be absurd to try to upset the will. The 
dead man had been sane up to the moment 
of his death, and although he had desired, 
so the doctor firmly believed, to right at 


the last the wrong he had done, yet no 


court of law would permit the intentions of 
the testator to be acted upon in opposition 
to the properly attested will still in exist- 
ence. 

For the next three days the Sniper 
suffered terribly. He wanted to tell Mr. 
Paget all about it, but Dr. Grierson thought 
it best for him to say nothing until the will 
had been read after the funeral. Somehow 
or other, however, the rumour spread that 
Millicent Verity was not to inherit her uncle's 
fortune, and there was a general feeling 
that she had been most unjustly passed over. 
She was universally popular, and the whole 
town endeavoured to show its sympathy 
for her. Knowing nothing of what had 
oecurred, she simply thought that the world 
desired to be kind to her in her loneliness, 
and was correspondingly grateful. 

The funeral took place, and afterwards a 


„Perhaps I shall find an oppor- . 
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small number of people assembled in the 
dead man's house to hear the reading of the 
will. The solicitor had possessed himself 
of the document found in the davenport. 
When the company was assembled the will 
was produced. The solicitor at once slipped 
off a piece of pink tape, broke the seals, and 
proceeded to read the contents. The will 
was dated about sixteen months back, and 
was quite short. 

The doctor listened to a few sentences, 


and noticed that two or three old servants’ 


were rewarded with substantial legacies. 

" And poor little Millicent is left out in 
the cold," ruminated the doctor. But what 
was the solicitor saying ? 

To my dear niece, Millicent Verity, the 
residue of my estate. 

What did it mean? Millicent was named 
as residuary legatee, and there was no men- 
tion of charities, except a few hundred 
pounds to the town hospital. It could not 
be true—but, yes, the solicitor had finished 
reading, and was quietly congratulating the 
heiress, The boy, then, must have made a 
mistake. But he had seemed so positive, 
and had been so distressed. Had the doctor 
been gulled by the Sniper ? No; the idea 
was dismissed almost as soon as it was 
formed in the doctor's brain. No matter, 
Millicent had come into her inheritance, 
and that was the main point, and none con- 
gratulated her with more heartfelt earnest- 
ness than the doctor. 

The Sniper was waiting for the doctor at 
the latter's house. The boy was haggard 
with grief. The doctor hardly knew how 
to explain to him that all was well. 

“ My dear boy," he said at last, how 
did you get hold of the idea that Millicent 
was disinherited ? She has inherited every- 
thing—a fortune of twenty-five thousand 
pounds or more.“ 

The Sniper did not comprehend. He had 
seen the will thrown in the fire. 

"'There was some mistake," continued 
the doctor. I tell you Millicent Verity 
inherits everything." 

The Sniper looked as if he was awakening 
from a dream. 

What did you say, sir?“ 

* Millicent Verity inherits everything, I 
tell you.” 

„No, she doesn't, worse luck, and I am 
the cause of her losing it.“ 

“I tel you she does," persisted the 
doctor. Gradually conviction stole into the 
boy's mind. He felt sick under the revul- 
sion of feeling, but a mighty load was lifted 
from him. How had the wonder come 
about ? The two talked it over this way 
and that, but for a long time they could not 
explain the mystery. 

“I'm sure he was in earnest," said the 
Sniper. I'm positive he threw the will in 
the——” A thought struck him. Now I 
come to think of it," he said., I remember 
that I dropped the two papers, and the 
pink tape fell off one of them. I picked 
them up, and shoved on the tape again, 
and I wonder—I wonder if by any chance 
I slipped it on the wrongone. I wonder if I 
did, and Mr. Verity threw the wrong one 
in the fire. I was in such a stew that it is 
quite possible that I did. 

" Upon my word," said the doctor, “I 
do believe you have hit upon the truth." 

The Sniper followed up his clue. '' Yes, 
it must have been so. The two wills were 
alike except for the pink tape round one of 
them. That was the only difference. I do 
believe—I am certain that he burned the 
wrong one." 

Dr. Grierson was also convinced that they 
had arrived at the correct solution. He re- 
called the parting words of Mr. Verity, and 
he was sure that the old man had desired 
at the last moment to right the wrong he 
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believed he had done. That being so, he 
decided that the only course to pursue was to 
keep silence about the whole incident. 

See here, my boy, we may or may not 
have arrived at the right solution. Person- 
ally I think we have, but I feel convinced 
that we can do no good by telling people of 
the destroyed will. We are the only ones 
who know of it. Leave it as it is, and let 
us be thankful that Millicent Verity has 
come into what was rightfully hers. What 
Mr. Verity intended when he burned the 
will is not for us to discuss. I have reasons 
for knowing that at the last he desired to 
do justice to his niece, and, thank God, 
justice has been done. He may have meant 
merely to frighten you for your interfer- 
ence.” 

I'm sure he thought he was burning the 
other will." 

* * De mortuis nil '—— 

8 ‘nisi bonum, ““ finished up the Sniper. 
Just so, sir, and I'm only too glad and too 
thankful to think- that it has panned out 
all right in the end. I'm willing enough to 
leave it at that. Just think if it had gone 
the other way, and through me the old 
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man had disinherited his niece. Pough! 
It was a nightmare!” 


The wedding-bells rang in due time, and 
the Sniper enjoyed himself at the festivities. 
Since that time Round-the-Corner has re- 
turned to his normal habits. He resumed 
the coaching of the Sniper in the mysteries 
of break and spin, and the Sniper noticed 
that his mentor never again allowed himself 
to be distracted when batting at the nets 
by the advent of pretty girls from the town, 
and the Upper Fourth form no longer com- 
plains of having a bad time at the hands of 
Round-the-Corner Paget. 


UNCLES CYCLING LESSON. 
By HERBERT J. BRANDON. 


L 


Who, when to cycle he'd a mind, 

Asked me if I would be so kind 

And help ?—no other could he find. 
My Uncle. 


II. 


Who tumbled off unceasingly, 
And always fell on top of me, 
Inflicting untold agony ? 

My Uncle, 


III. 


Who, when each effort was in vain, 

And I was torn and racked with pain, 

Said blandly, "^ Now we'll try again"? 
My Uncle, 


IV. 


Who kept me running by his side 
Until I thought I should have died, 
And never offered me a ride? 

My Uncle. 


v. 
Who draggel me on through dusty lanes, 
And almost battered out my brains, 


Yet gave me nothing for my pains? 
My Uncle. 


VIL 
It makes a fellow fairly sick— 
Hello! bere comes the mean old stick ; 
And I've got half a crown—the brick !~ 
From Uncle. 
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A PEER OF THE REALM. 


By LikvT.-CoLoNEL JOHN MACGREGOR, 


Author of “A Strange Deliverance,” * The Capture of Boh-Yoh," ete. «tc. 


“We a pity it was!“ 

* Yes, and for such a trifle too. 
But ever since that mad fascination over 
Florrie Flinders, he was going on the down 
grade, as his father would not hear of it." 

“ Shows there's no accounting for tastes, 
my boy, where women are concerned. 
Fascinated over Florrie Flinders, forsooth ; 
who would have thought it? 
any weakness in the direction of matrimony 
myself.“ 

Here Frank Ormond gave way to a hollow 
croak which was his polite way of express- 
ing a point of interrogation. For he knew 
that his friend Jack Grimwood was not 
nearly so pachydermatous to feminine charm 
as he pretended.” 

“ No,” he continued. there's no account- 
ing for tastes and opinions on that or on 
many other matters besides, and I’m fast 
becoming an agnostic, or whatever else you 
like." 

It is almost enough to make one think 
anything or nothing to witness the appal- 
ling destitution of this Land of Regrets.“ 

It was indeed a season of widespread 
misery. For they had just arrived on duty 
&t one of the most stricken regions of the 
Indian famine districts. 

At that same dak bungalow of Gharm- 
ghaum, some years before, these two had 
already forgathered with others on a very 
different errand from that which they had 
now in hand. Where was now the merry 
party that made up that jovial pig-sticking 
expedition ? Blakely had been impaled on 
& Dervish spear, while Mackenzie had fallen 
on the fatal morn of Magersfontein, with 
three Mauser bullets buried in his breast. 
It was, however, none of these that the 
two officers alluded to at this time, but to 
another whose fate appeared sadder than 
that of either, for after all it is not the least 
glorious of deaths to die- pro patria mori. 

What had become of the Hon. Simon 
Forbes, of whom they were then speaking, 
nobody seemed to know. Though the only 
son of Lord Morven, and heir to an ancient 
and honourable heritage, Her Majesty 
having no further need for his services," as 
the Gazette put it, and his father having 
consequently disowned him, he had appar- 
ently vanished from the face of the earth. 

Rumours were rife, of course, such as that 
he had been seen serving as a steward on one 
of the P. & O. boats, or that he had become 
a " sundowner " in Australia, while by the 
last and apparently the most authentic report 
he had been killed under another name, 


Never had 


fighting against his fatherland on the side 
of the Boer burghers. 

* could almost believe it," said Ormond, 
“ for he was so excitable that he would very 
possibly sooner fight on the wrong side than 
be inactive at such a stirring time." 

“ There you wrong him," objected Jack 
kindly. ‘Simon Forbes was not made of 
the stuff to betray his country, however ill 
it might use him." 

“ Daresay you're right, 
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replied his com- 


panion. “I always thought he had been 
badly used. But the black mark of dis- 
missal was there against his name and 


cannot now, I fancy. be wiped out, though 
he was the best officer in the Derringdo 
Lancers.“ 

As this conversation was going on in the 
verandah, they were interrupted by the 
appearance of an olive- coloured boy in the 
compound who seemed to be not so well 
fed as he ought to be. After tapping his 
tummy two or three times with his fingers 
in order to show how empty it was, he 
looked earnestly towards the strangers and 
ejaculated : 

Hul lagta, bhuk lagta, sahib” (I am 
hungry. sir). 

Poor chokra (boy)," Ormond replied 
feelingly in Hindustani. “You shall not 
starve—don't you be afraid." But the boy 
could onlv repeat : 

“ Bhuk laqta, bhuk lagta, sahib.” 

* Then here goes for our first disburse- 
ment," said Frank, as he tossed a four- 
anna coin to the mendicant, who grabbed 
at it with gratitude depicted on his features. 

But his joy was short-lived. For already 
a snake-charmer had entered and began his 
cantraps, 

“ Hah, sahib,” he went on. me make 
cobra dance. Look, sahib, mongoose fight 
cobra. Look. look!“ 

Thereupon he let the mongoose out of its 
basket, pulled the cobra by its tail out of 
another. and promptly began to pipe away 
on his primitive reed chanter. 

He had only begun his performance when 
the boy somehow accidentally dropped the 
coin out of his hand, immediately to be 
grabbed by the charmer in turn. This was 
a stupid thing to do, seeing that the sahibs 
were there, but the reasoning faculties of 
starving people will sometimes become the 
slaves of their craving appetites. 

The young boy was not, however, to be 
deprived of his coin without knowing the 
reason why. He immediately turned and 
gave the juggler such a blow with his 
closed little fist that the latter tumbled over 
his cobra and mongoose in a not very 
dignified fashion. 

“ Shabash / (bravo)," cried Ormond and 
Grimwood almost together, for they were 
not used to see natives strike so straight. 

„What's your name, my boy?“ inquired 
Frank, with not a little curiosity. 

* Parasram Singh. sahib," replied the boy 
proudly, with a good deal of animation on 
his thin features. 

“ Ah, he's a Shatrya (the fighting caste), 
you can see that by his name," continued 
Ormond, “and a Rajpoot, Ill go bail, to 
the bargain." 

"There's something in caste after all, 
isn't there?“ put in Grimwood. 

* "Deed there is, and one of its beauties 
is that wealth cannot procure it, nor poverty 
forfeit it—a blood and bone sort of nobility 
that cannot be bought by brewery nor yet 
by bribery of political parties in want of 
funds." 

Their amusement at the boy's pluck made 


them overlook what was going on before 
their eyes. For no sooner had the juggler 
stumbled over his pet cobra, than the latter 
immediately struck at him. The conjurer 
got up again, but only to sway for a moment 
and then fall on his face forward on the 
ground. Whereupon, needless to say, 
Parasram Singh fled away for life, dear life, 
almost frightened out of his wits by the 
turn of affairs, and minus even his small 
backsheesh. 


The two officers had their work before 
them, if they were at all to cope success- 
fully with the gaunt spectre of famine, that 
brought so many other spectres in its train— 
cholera, plague, and dysentery. Pitiful it 
was to watch the starving creatures swarm- 
ing in their thousands around their heathen 
temples, with a babel of sounds and a beat- 
ing of tom-toms, in order to exorcise the 
Goddess of Famine from the dreadful 
devastation. 

At every woodstock, in every grove, or 
wherever a slab of stone could be daubed 
with red paint, the sacred colour of the gods, 
there the poor devotees might be found, 
invoking the deaf and dumb idols to come 
to their succour. Yet not one of those 
idols took the slightest notice of their puja 
or prayer. These two energetic Englishmen, 
of flesh and blood like themselves, were 
worth quite a pantheon of their silly little 
gods of bronze, wood, or stone. 

It was a hard task to contend with that 
ruthless spectre, a task the more trying 
because of the blind ignorance and super- 
stition of the sufferers themselves; but the 
Government officials stuck to their grue- 
some duties with unflinching self-sacrifice, 
well knowing that without their personal 
supervision their native subordinates would 
have no resource of their own. 

The villagers and agricultural ryoés all 
around, imbued from infancy with that sense- 
less love of privacy that is so much mixed 
up with their religion, resented house-to- 
house visitations by their benefactors, as a 
breach into their family affairs and a dese- 
cration of their household gods. And when 
appealed to, their stock phrase was A ismet.” 
It was their Atsmet or fate, and what was 
the use of fighting against it? Yet the 
work of relieving went on, and no place 
was so private but must open its doors to the 
searchlight of reason. Under such cares 
and anxiety the boy Parasram Singh was 
completely forgotten. 

“This house is empty, sahib, and the 
family is gone,” was the tale told one day 
when visiting a certain quarter, during the 
usual course of inspection. 

“Then the house itself must require 
disinfecting. for the family must have been 
starved out of it.” 

“ Nae, sahib, they went in search of work 
before the sahib-logue came.“ 

“So much the more likely that the house 
was infected. Come, come, open the door.” 

They entered. 

To their utter dismay, lying on a string- 
bottomed charpoy, they beheld in the dim 
light the wizened form of a European. 
Coming in so suddenly from the glare of the 
Indian sun their sight was a little blurred 
at first. But when their eyes got used to 
their murky surroundings— 

What! Simon Forbes, is that you? 
burst forth almost simultaneously from 
both the strangers. The person addressed 
turned uneasily round on his wretched 
pallet to have a better look at the intruders 
in the feeble light; then, stretching his wasted 
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hand in a hesitating way. Jack Grimwood,” 
he muttered, “ and is that vou? 

The tears trickled down the cheeks of 
both visitors and visitee. 

Yes, it was Jack Grimwood, Frank 
Ormond—and Simon Forbes, whom the 
former had known in better days. 

“What on earth brought you here?” 
was the very natural inquiry. 

“ Ah, you know, he replied in a smothered 
tone, and I cannot go over that again.“ 

" Yes, yes, we do know," returned Jack 
soothingly; but you have taken it too 
much to heart, man—a bit of insubordination 
under provocation — pooh ! ” 

But have I not," he replied, ‘ forfeited 
Her Majesty's commission ?—and, what is 
worse, have I not broken the heart of the 
best of fathers?" And ex.Captain the 
Hon. Simon Forbes bent his head forwards 
on his hands and sobbed bitterly. 

But what was that object crawling under 
the rickety bamboo bedstead ? 

Forbes, having recovered himself, squeaked 
with a thin weak voice in Hindustani, 
* Mut daro" (don't be afraid), when, with 
a look of terror, creeping from beneath the 
charpoy, behold— Parasram Singh! 

" He's my son," continued the father 
Apologetically, and is so terrified by the 
death of that snake-charmer, that he thinks 
you have come to hang him, though I hopo 
not.“ 

The impulsive Frank Ormond caught hold 

of the boy in a friendly way. 
Don't think of it, my boy," he said. 
** You're & very plucky little fellow, and a 
chip of the old block. Besides, the juggler 
is not dead—he only fainted from want of 
food, and is better again. And now, Forbes, 
let us hear your story, for you need not 
fear about your son." 

The father's spirits revived a little on being 
assured of his son's safety. 

* How I came here? he said. Well, 
after what you know, I took service with 
my old por friend the Rajah of Jungle- 
pore, and, as I practically hecame dead to 
European associations, I identified myself 


with the country and married Luxma, the 


Rajah's daughter. Shortly afterwards, the 
Rajah died, not without suspicion of secret 
intrigue. His brother, Rajah Gungas, who 
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was supposed to have had hand in the Rajah’s 
death, succeeded, and so violently opposed 
everything European that I was ruined again, 
this time at any rate through no fault of my 
own. And so his own niece and I had to 
flee in the dead of night to avoid assassina- 
tion, and take refuge in this remote village, 
where I hoped never to see a fellow-country- 
man again— pardon me for saying 80." 

Here he pointed to a stately though 
ill-clad figure in a corner of the adobe cabin. 
It was Luxma, the Hon. Mrs. Simon Forbes, 
a daughter of one of the oldest Rajpoot 
families, by far the most warlike and royal 
race of India, for the very name of Rajpoot 
means descendant of a King. She howed 
to the strangers with that kind of courtly 
dignity that even the squalor of her surround- 
ings could not altogether quench, though, 
with the modesty of Oriental ladies, she 
took little or no part in the conversa- 
tion. 

“ But, Simon, man.“ said Grimwood, ** you 
must raise yourself out of that nightmare, 
for I'm sure your father would welcome you 
back again.“ 

Never! was the emphatic reply. And 
never shall I ask him. He disowned me 
since the fatal court-martial, and would 
disinherit me too, but that the property is 
entailed, though it is nothing to me now 
one way or the other, as I shall return to 
Lochaber no more." 

"I wonder why you called your son 
Parasram Singh." 

A sudden light came into the father's 
lack- lustre eyes. 

That's a point I have often felt sore 
about," he said. If the boy. I thought, 
was to spend his life among the natives, 
his Rajpoot name would always give him 
caste among his fellows. But his real 
name is Simon—yes, Simon Forbes, though 
I have never had a padre to call him so. 
It is the name of my father whom I have 
wronged. It is also the historic name of the 
family, and I am myself the only Simon that 
ever disgraced it." 


Next morning when the two fellow-helpers 
were reading some of their home-mail 
papers, Jack Grimwood rather startled his 
companion with an exclamation. 


“ I say, here is important news. I wonder 
how poor Forbes will take it. 

“ Take what? asked Frank. 

Then Jack read from the 
Mail " : 

** * Universal regret will be felt throughout 
the country at the death of the venerable 
Baron Morven, who died on Tuesday at 
Morven Castle, in hes 82nd year. He never 
quite recovered the disappearance of his only 
son and heir some years ago, and the news 
of the latter s recent death when fighting 
against his country on the side of the Boers 
quite overwhelmed the peer with shame and 
sorrow. By the Baron's death the historic 
peerage of Morven becomes extinct, as there is 
no direct heir male, while the extensive property 
passes to a distant relative.’ ” 

“ The excitement,” Frank put in, I'm 
sure will be too much for Forbes; he is 89 
weak, and he seems to have dearly loved his 
father.“ f 

* But I fancy it must be told him, at any 
rate, as it will make such a difference to 
him.“ 

They took an early opportunity to pay 
their friend a fresh visit. When they arrived 
they found him dying. In one hand he 

asped a fragment of native newspaper, 
while with the other he made a feeble attempt 
to bid goodbye to his wife and son. The 
arm slackened and Simon Forbes was no 
more. 

They took the paper from his hand, and 
there, sure enough, copied word for word 
in Hindustani, was the paragraph from the 
„Overland Mail" already quoted. The 
shock had killed him, leaving his son, 
Parasram Singh or Simon Forbes, a Raj- 
poot prince and a Peer of the Realm. 


* Overland 
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Nee naked, dripping with perspira- 
tion, black with a caked paste of 
coal-dust, grey ash, and oil combined, the 
men who tend the furnaces of the straining 
steel greyhound of the ocean have perhaps 
the hardest task of any workers in the world. 

The passengers who walk the wide decks 
in the sunlight rarely give a thought to those 
toilera far below their feet, prisoned in the 
recking stokehold, fighting against time to 
bring the great ship to her harbour at the 
appointed hour. 

The heat is frightful. Even when the 
liner is driving over the long grey rollers of 
the winter Atlantic the stokehold thermo- 
meter registers a temperature to appal a 
Hottentot. Yet for the stoker there is no 
rest. From the first minute to the last of 
his four-hours spell he must face the furnaces, 
and force every tautened muscle of his 
aching frame to the last ounce of his power. 

To a stranger entering a stokehold for the 
first time the din and uproar are amazing. 
Confusion seems to reign supreme. To and 
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II. - THE STOKER. . 


fro rush the coal-trimmers with their barrows 
bringing food from the bunkers for the ever- 
hungry furnaces, or, if the ship's motion is 
too great for wheels, carrying the coal in 
baskets. 

As each fresh supply of fuel is whirled up 
the furnace-doors are opened and reveal long 
tunnels of bubbling fire roaring under the 
tremendous draught. Great sheets of bluish 
flame leap and dance in whirling spirals 
against the firebrick of the furnace-walls 
and sear the face of the man who shovels in 
fresh coal. He flings in a barrow-load, then 
drops his shovel aid snatches up a slice-bar. 
Now comes the cruellest task of all. With 
head half averted to save his scorching eyes, 
he shoots the long steel bar through the 
blazing mounds and twists and turns it until 
the surface is level and the flames flare evenly 
over every portion of the roaring grate. 

The furnace-door clangs-to again, and the 
stoker staggers back half blinded, his whole 
body smoking with evaporating moisture, 
and pours a dipper full of cold water down 


his parched throat. But the respite is only 
a moment at most. Fresh coal arrives, and 
the same task must be recommenced, and so 
over and over again until the four-hours spell 
is over, and the spent toiler rushes up to the 
lower deck to fill his blistered lungs once 
more with cold fresh air. 

If such are the conditions of the stoker'a 
life in fair weather, consider what they are 
in storm! The men on deck can at any rate 
see their danger. The stoker, on whose 
shoulders and on those of the engineers rests 
the life of the ship, sees nothing. He can 
but guess at the perils of wind, wave, col- 
lision, and rock. 

Yet he feels them. As the vast fabric 
lifts and falls beneath him he needs the legs 
of a cat to keep his balance and save himself 


from being flung headlong against the lips 


of the tiery furnace he is feeding. Each time 
the door is opened showers of white-hot 
cinders are shot forth by the fling of the 
pitching hull. 

Among the proudest records of the British 


Navy is the story of H.M.S. Calliope's suc- 
cesstul struggle for life, when in the teeth of 
a raging hurricane she fought her way out of 
the death-trap harbour of Apia. We have 
read how foot by foot she won her way out 
of that raying cauldron, where the ships of 
other navies, American and German, were 
driven helplessly upon the reets and utterly 
destroyed. Her commander was the hero 
of the hour. Yet he was the first to acknow- 
ledge that it was the engineers and stokers to 
whom the deliverance was due. 

With the great ship plunging madly, the 
propeller racing, never knowing what 
moment might bring the rending crash 
which should herald their doom, the stokers 
worked, piling on the coal and forcing up 
the steam to the last level of safety. Had 
they failed for one minute in their perilous 
task no human power coull have saved the 
Calliope or the three hundred lives aboard her. 

Many splendid deeds stand to the credit of 
Stokers. It was a stoker who saved the 
Camperdown from the fate which befell the 
Victoria on the occasion of the disastrous 
collision between those two great warships 
in the Mediterranean. 

The ram of the Camperdown was wrenched 
sideways by the terrible impact, her bow- 
plates were started, and the sea was pouring 
in. Stoker Paffett knew that the water- 
tight doors of the bow compartment were 
open. Without waiting for orders, he 
hurried down to the platform decks. A 
rushing flood met him. Never quailing, he 
fought his way through the fast rising waters 
until he reached the doors and closed them 
just in time. The water was actually up to 
his chin when he turned. His reward was 
a chief stoker’s rating—one shilling a day 
more and much additional responsibility! 

Paffett has on two occasions since shown 
the stuff he is made of. He was on the 
destroyer Daring when the disastrous ex- 
plosion of a steam-tube wrecked her hold. 
He kept his head and rescued a companion 
from the clouds of scalding steam. Again, 
in Portsmouth dockyard, he plunged into the 
water and saved a bluejacket who was 
sinking for the last time. 

The Munster is one of the City of Dublin 
Royal Mail steamers that cross from Holy- 
head to Kingstown. One Saturday morning, 
an hour before her time of sailing, everyone 
aboard was startled by & sudden hissing of 
steam in her stokehold. Her two engineers 
and Patrick Carey, chief stoker, rushed 
below. This was what had happened. At 
the bottom of the boiler is an oval opening 
called the man mud-hole." It is about 
thirteen inches by nine inches, and is closed 
by a steel plate packed with asbestos and 
screwed tight with powerful bolts. 

At the time of the accident the pressure of 
8team in the boiler was about 150 pounds to 
the square inch. A strip of asbestos about 
the thickness of a boy's little finger had been 
forced out by the pressure, and instantly a 
jet of boiling water and steam shot right 
across the stokehold, forming a barrier 
between five men who were tending the 
furnaces and their only avenue of escape, 
the iron door in the bulkhead. 

As Carey reached the door a figure plunged 
through the boiling mist. It was Rourke, 
the first of the prisoned men. He fell in a 
heap on the floor. Carey snatched up a sack, 
wrapped his right arm in it and, dashing 
forward, pulled the man out. Rourke 
actually climbed the ladder unassisted, and 
reached the deck. . 

“ Doctor, did you ever see such a case? 
he exclaimed almost cheerfully as he was 
carried into the Stanley Hospital. He was 
literally boiled alive. Except for a small 

tch on his chest, his body was red all over. 

e lingered for twenty hours, bearing his 
agony like a hero. 
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Meantime Carey and the chief engineer 
were working like madmen in an attempt to 


gave the others. The chief stoker succeeded 


in opening the escape valves so as to carry 
the steam upwards. But fresh steam was 
pouring in from the rent, and it was full 
twenty minutes before the gallant pair, 
assisted by Mr. McKinley, the second en- 
gincer, won through. Three men were 
dead, and a fourth named Jones was terribly 
scalded. but still alive. 

A boiler explosion is an accident always 
to be reckoned with. In such a case it is the 
stokers who suffer. A very recent instance 
was the disaster on board the Australian 
cruiser Wallaroo. 

The stays holding the top of the combus- 
tion-chamber gave way, and the top collapsed, 
allowing the steam to escape. At once tlie 
steam blew the whole of the boiling water 
into the stokehold, which was flooded eighteen 
inches deep with the scalding flood. The 
ash-pan, shot from its place like a projectile, 
struck and instantly killed stoker Moore. 
Chief stoker Hall, blinded and fearfully 
burned, yet groped his way to the deck, 
where he fell and died. 

Of the seven other men who were in the 
stokehold at the time two died at once and 
only two escaped without terrible injuries. 

When a vessel is run down, what chance 
have her stokers? In 1878 a German 
squadron was manceuvring off Folkestone. 
The Koenig Wilhelm collided with the 
Grosser Kurf'ürst, her huge ram ploughing 
up the armour of the Wilhelm as though it 
had been so much orange-peel. The rent 
was a little aft of midships and the sea rushed 
into the stokehold in an overwhelming flood. 
She sank within five minutes. Of her crew 
of 497 only 216 were saved, and among the 
rescued was not one of the stokers on duty 
at the time of the collision. 

There is at times & touch of the weird 
about the stoker's life. After the disaster 
to the Maine, in the harbour of Havannah, 
the old steamship Fern was sent south to 
bring home the injured. Some of the poor 
fellows died upon her way back. Arnved 
in New York, a strange thing was seen. The 
rats which, being & wooden vessel, she had 
always had aboard her in multitudes, were 
noticed to be deserting, first in parties of 
three or four, then in dozens. 

Little attention was paid to this until one 
night a coal-trimmer who had been down in 
the bunkers came on deck, white as a sheet, 
and trembling with terror. He said that he 
had heard the voices of his dead shipmates. 

Officers went below and heard noises such 
as the man had described, but failed to locate 
them exactly. Again a search-party was 
organised, and this time they not only heard, 
but saw. A creature resembling a great 
wild cat with huge yellow eyes appeared 
roaming over the coal. They attempted to 
catch it, but it took refuge near the propeller- 
shaft and disappeared. Dogs were taken 
down. They fled howling with terror. The 
mystery of the Fern has never been cleared 
up. 
An odd thing happened not long ag® 
aboard the Cunarder Umbria. The re- 
frigerator engineer fancied that he saw 
something move at the manhole of tho 
donkey-ongine boiler. He put his arm in. 
His hand was severely bitten. Search was 
made at once, and a boy was seen. The 
stokers went after him, but he crawled away 
underneath the tubes on the top of the 
furnace, and was rescued with difticulty from 
his dangerous position. He turned out to 
be an Austrian boy of sixteen who had 
stowed himself away in this strange retreat. 
He had been fed by the stokers, who are 
almost invariably wonderfully kind to 
stowaways. 

Stokers on liners have one curious privi- 
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lege. The remains of the food from the 
saloon are brought to them each evening in 
great flat shallow pans Naturally there is 
usually a wild scramble for tit- bits. It is a 
case of first come tirst served. 
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A SCHOOL SONG: 


SUITABLE FOR THE END OF TERM, 


By Rev. J. HUDSON, M.A. 


J. 


G O Sodales, 
Concinemus, O Vocales, 
Paullum reereemus mentes 
Duicem domum repetentes, 


II. 


Stu liosos extollamus, 
Quenique strenuum canamus, 
Cor filele, fortem manum, 
Sanam mentem, corpus sanum. 


III. 


Nec lusores negligantur, 
Undecimviri canantur, 

Mic qui canibus venatur, 
Hic qui ceteris laudatur. 


lY. 
Alma fortes sic creentur 
Mntre filii, sic formentur 


Litteris, ludia, studendo, 
Artes mores excolendo, 


v. 
Da cuiusque hic docentis 
Praeceptoris, du discentis, 
Quisque particeps laboris 
Esto particeps honoris. 


VI. 
Da Patronüm, da Parentium, 
Tuvenumque ium praesentium, . 
Da memoriae priorum, 


Omniumque futurorum. 


[A free translation.) 
I. 


Ho! comrades, high your voices raise, 

In praise of happy holidays ! 

For term 1s over, toil is o'er, 

And “home, sweet home,” we hail once more, 


II. 


Extol the bright and busy brain, 
To strenuous effort hymn the strain, 
The trusty heart, the hand well-tried, 
Sound mind to body sound allied. 


III. 


Nor pass we by our sportsmen's elaims: 
Sing we the champions of our games, 
Who wield the bat, or train the hound, 
For various feats of skill renowned. 


IV. 
So may our Alma Mater give 
Us dauntless sons whose deeds shall live, 


In arts and letters winning fame, 
And bearing still a stainless name. 


v. 


A kealth to teacher and to taught ; 
May all our work be nobly wrought 

By those who serve and those who rule, 
So shall succezs attend our school, 


Vi. 
A health to Friends and Parents! yea, 
To youthful members here to-day ! 
To “old boys’ " cherished memory, 
To new boys of the days to bel 
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GOLD-FISH, AND HOW TO MANAGE 


\ ost boys have at some time or other kept 
AM. or attempted to keep an aquarium, 
yet in all probability they have not the 
remotest idea whence come the enormous 
quantities of gold and silver fish that are to 
be purchased for a few pence in every town 
in the country. 


(Ib ust rated from Photographs by CLARKE & HYDF.) 


Gold-fish were originally imported from 
China in the seventeenth century, and were 
possessed of a curious double tail. This 
four-tailed variety was and still is highly 
prized by the Chinese and Japanese, some 
strains of these remarkable fish having 


pedigrees as carefully registered as those of 


At work at Gay's Gold-fish Farm. 


In the North of England mill-dams 
innumerable are to be found in the manu- 
facturing districts; in many of these the 
water is maintained at a tepid temperature 
summer and winter alike by the discharge 
of steam and warm water from the engines, 
and in this tepid water gold-fish thrive and 
grow with great rapidity. However, the 


Spawning-tank. 


rearing of young fish in warm water renders 
them more delicate of constitution than those 
reared in natural ponds or streams. 

There also exists at Sunbury-on-Thames 
a unique farm devoted to the hatching and 
breeding of these handsome ornamental 
fish. The methods adopted are carefully 
studied so as to reproduce natural conditions 
as nearly as possible. 


, 


blood horses or prize fowls. Moreover, a 
genuine pedigreed Chinese four-tailed gold. 
fish is credited with being the most expensive 
living thing on earth, judged from a price- 
for-weight standard. . 

Since their introduction into this country, 


THEM. 


found an interesting place to visit. As 
seen in one of our illustrations, there are 
eight distinct ponds, each fed by a small jet 
of water, and with no artificial covering at 
all; the fish thus being exposed to the 
inclemencies of the weather in a natural 
manner acquire a hardy constitution in 
early youth that stands them in good stead 
in later life. 

The fish in each pond are all of the same 
age. On leaving the breeding-tanks the 
fry are placed in the first pond near the 
house, and each succeeding year are pro- 
moted to the next pond. 

Large or small quantities of fish of any 
required age are despatched daily by rail 
to all parts of the kingdom—in fact, the 
distance which they can be sent in th» 
specially constructed travelling-tanks is 
remarkable, consignments bound for South 
Africa being despatched almost daily ; and, 
on the occasion of the writer’s visit, some 
fish that were going all the way to New 
Zealand were being taken from the ponds 
and were expected to arrive in good con- 
dition after the voyage. 

To those who possess or contemplate the 
keeping of an aquarium, a few words of 
advice from the man responsible for this 
unique industry should be of interest. 

The most important item in the successful 
keeping of the fish, either in the open air or 
in indoor aquariums or bowls, is to see that 
they have a constant supply of fresh water, 
running water if possible; if this cannot be 
arranged, then the water should be changed 
three times a week. 

Most boys who have a bowl of fish for the 
first time will effect this change of water 
by nearly draining off their bowl and then 
filling it up again from a tap or jug. This 
method is wrong, and is the cause of the 
death of innumerable fish. The reason is 
extremely simple and obvious when you come 
to think of it. Gold-fish, like human beings, 
are susceptible to the effect of a sudden 
chill, more especially those bred in tepid 
water. Now, the water in the bowl in which 
they have been swimming has naturally been 
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however, intermingling with native fish 
carp, tench, and so on—has caused the 
curious double tail to disappear, though 
some of the original type are still to be 
obtained, and are not freaks, as some people 
suppose, but a distinct type ! 

Mr. Gay’s fisheries at Sunbury will be 


warmed to the same temperature as the 
room in which it stands, and has been, more- 
over, exposed to the atmosphere, whereas the 
water with which it is replenished is gene- 
rally drawn direct from a tap and is much 
colder. The sudden change in quality and 
temperature gives a violent shock to the 


fishes’ svstems, and if persisted in will kill 
all but the hardiest. 

Improper feeding is also a prolific source 
of death to fish in captivity. On no account 
should they be given bread-crumbs; ants’ 
eggs are the best and most natural food, 
and they can be readily purchased; in 
addition, a little finely chopped meat may 
be given. 

A disease that gold-fish are especially 
liable to is fungus. This must be watched 
for, and can readily be recognised, for the 
tail part of the fish presents a fluffy appear- 
ance. A fish so affected will soon con- 
taminate all the others if allowed to remain 
with them. The cure is simple. Immedi- 
ately the fungus is noticed, remove the fish 


with a small net ; they should on no account 
be touched with the hand unless abeolutely 
necessary. Having captured the finny 
patient, if it is a small one, lay it on a bed 
of clean dry silver sand, its struggles will 
effectually remove the fungus ; but if it is a 
large one, lay it carefully upon the hand and 
wipe off the fungus with a wad of soft cotton- 
wool. Having done this satisfactorily, 
release it in a bowl apart from the healthy 
fish and add a few drops of Condy's Fluid to 
the water, and in a few minutes fill the bowl 
again with clean water. 

The affected fish should be carefully 
examined for a few days for any sign of 
the recurrence of the malady, and on no 
account replaced with the others till the 
cure is ascertained to be permanent. In 
some bad cases it is necessary even to trim 
the tail with a sharp pair of scissors; this 


A Net full of the little Gold-fish. 
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must be done gently and carefully; the 
tail will grow again, but this treatment 
should not be resorted to if it can be 
avoided. 

Many boys, of course, like to keep in their 
aquariums the fish that they catch them- 
selves in ponds and rivers. A large variety 
will be found, such as carp, roach, dace, 
eels, minnows, ete, that are suitable; 
however, care must be exercised in the 
choice of inhabitants, otherwise the voracious 
will devour the weaker ones. Jack are 
notorious in this respect, and must not be 
placed with other fish Minnows have a 
habit of leaping out of the water, and so, if 
they are to be preserved, a cover of some 
sort, wire-gauze for preference, must be 


placed over the top or they will be found on 
the floor instead of in the tank. 

A suitable place for the aquarium is im- 
ee Fish will not live in dark corners, 

ut must be placed as near the window as 
possible, if in a room. Their surroundings 
should be made as home-like as may be by 
the introduction of water-weeds. Small 
water-beetles and water-snails may also be 
inserted, as they keep the tank clean and 
prevent the formation of the unsightly 
scum seen in so many amateurs’ fish- 
tanks. 

Provided hardy fish are secured at the 
outset, and these simple directions are 
followed, the fish will be a source of delight 
for years, the average life of a gold-fish 
being about eight years, though they have 
been known to attain the mature age of 
twenty, even in captivity. 
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THE BOY'S OWN WORKSHOP. 


By FRED. MILLER. 


HOW TO MAKE A CORNER CUPBOARD FOR BATS OR GOLF-CLUBS WITH FRET-CUT PANELS. 


E is hardly necessary to say much with re- 
gard to the making of the corner cupboard, 
but for the sake of those who have never 
tried to make a piece of angle furniture we 
will stay for a few moments to consider one 
way of planning such an article. We first get 
out the sides, and as our cupboard is tall and 
narrow we can get wood wide enough for the 
back without joining. A plan of the cupboard 
is given which will help this description. The 
sides. a, form a right-angle and one piece 
therefore can butt against the other, but if 
we are going to make a good piece of work, 
then they should be dovetailed. If not, then 
screw them together with fine screws, as 
nailing should be left, as a rule, to packing- 
case makers. 
Now get out two triangular pieces shaped 


to the plan of the bottom of the cupboard © 


out of 2-in. stuff. Be very accurate in mark- 
ing and cutting out these pieces, as our back 


has to be screwed to them, and therefore the 
shape of our cupboard depends upon these 
triangular-shaped pieces. When these are 
ready you can glue and screw your back to 
them, flush in both cases with the ends of 
the sides. The height of the cupboard is a 
matter of choice and must be regulated by 
the uses to which it is to be put. 

As the sides, a, have to come against the 
uprights, p, they must be planed to such an 
angle as will make them square with the 
front, B, which is a strip of wood about 8 in. 
wide and same thickness as that used for the 
back, which is glued and screwed to the 
bottom and to the sides. The moulding, c, is 
afterwards glued to B, and to ensure its per- 
manence it will be well to screw it through 
from the back of B. The uprights, p, are 


~ indicated as mouldings, and as mouldings of 


all kinds are easily purchased at a small cost 
I think i$ would be worth while buying 
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enough for the plinth, c, and two uprights, B. 


Those who have a ''reeding" plane could 
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Design for Corner Cupboard, with Fret-cut 
Panels. 


Detail of above. 


reed some pieces instead of buying the up- 
rights, or some of my readers may have the 


necessary planes to make their own mould- 
ings, but few joiriers now do this, as machine- 
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made mouldings are so inexpensive that it 
does not pay to work them by hand. These 
uprights can be glued to the edges of the 
sides, A, but it will be well to glue some 
blocks in the angles made by p, and 4, to 
strengthen the cupboard. Let me remind 
my readers that glue should be fresh, and 
used boiling hot; therefore keep the glue-pot 
on an oil-stove all the time you are using it. 
If you get all your wood out and see that 
it all fits together, tnen you can do all 
the glueing at once. Blocks might also 
be put in the right-angle and along the 
corners made by the sides and the top and 
bottom. 

The top is the same shape as the cupboard, 


but should project about an inch in front. It. 


should be of l-in. stuff. The front could be 
chamfered. This again can be glued on to the 
top we have already there, which does not 
project, but just fits in the angle made by the 
sides, a. This should be screwed from 
underneath to ensure strength. The door is 
a simple piece of mortise-and-tenon work, 


HOW 


NLESS you have tried to collect and pre- 
serve mosses, you can have no idea 
what a fascinating hobby it is. For one 
thing, even in the neighbourhood of towns 
you can generally get some good specimens ; 
I have found real treasures on an old rubbish- 
heap and on what advertisement- boards 
call “eligible building.sites "—bare, ugly, 
gravelly spots where no flower will venture 
to lift its head. 

Again, it is a hobby which you can 
pursue at all seasons of the year. Some 
mosses produce their fairy fruit only in 
autumn or winter, others in the warmer 
months, while the body of the plant is a 
perennial and an evergreen. Country lanes, 
hillsides, heaths, woods, bogs, old walls and 
bridges, tree-trunks, ditches—all these are 
happy hunting-grounds for the collector. 
In short, wherever vegetation can get a 
footing at all, mosses are pretty sure to be 
present. One puzzling feature of these 
tiny plants is the way in which a variety 
will change its habit of growth to suit 
differences of soil or moisture ; a kind which 
in the depths of the woods is long and 
straggling will often become quite short and 
tufted on an exposed bank. Thus identifi- 
cation is not always easy, and adds a little 
pleasant surprise to one's discoveries now 
and then. If you wish to name your mosses 
correctly, you must, of course, refer to a 
handbook on the subject, so I give you & 
short list of suitable books, to suit different 
pockets. 

l. Bagnall. ‘‘ Handbook of Mosses. 
Published by Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
Price 15. 


2. Stark. British Mosses.“ Price 5s. 
3. Hobkirk. Synopsis of the British 
Mosses. Price 7s. 6d. 


4. Holmes and Gray. British Fungi, 
Lichens, and Mosses," etc. Price Is. 

Now moss-collecting is not an expensive 
hobby. All you need will be an ordinary 
pocket-knife for removing specimens from 
stone or bricks, a small pocket magnifying- 
lens, scissors, gum (or. better still, seccotine), 
plenty of newspaper and blotting-paper for 
pressing, some sheets of unglazed brown 
paper, and some smooth white or tinted 
cards for mounting the finer kinds of moss. 
A few small tin boxes are also useful to take 
in one's pocket when on a ramble, to hold 
the fruiting and rarer specimens which are 
too good to be put higgledy-piggledy into a 
basket. 

The best time to go moss-hunting is just 
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and the stiles must be tongued to take the 
fret panels. If someof my readers doubt their 
powers of joinery. and fear to venture on a 
door, they had better content themselves with 
making the framework, and then get out a 
piece the size of the door itself, which they 
will glue on to the frame after they have done 
the fret-cutting. Ifthe frame is 3-in. then 
the back could be j-in. or 8.in. The fret- 
cutting must be done before the door is put 
together. The door will be hung on butt 
hinges, which must be let into the ends of 
the door and the upright, B. A brass catch 
to keep the door closed should be purchased 
and let into the door. 

The fretwork is the reverse of what is 
generally seen, the design being given by the 
parts cut away instead of the portions left. 
The reason is, that there is less liability of 
the fretwork getting broken if the design 
itself be pierced than if we cut away all 
the background leaving the design. The 
pattern looks elaborate, but if one analyses it 
there are no difficulties before one that 
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after a good shower, for then every little 
feathery spray or velvety clump is expanded 
with moisture and more easily recognised, 
besides being less brittle. Many a fine walk 
I have had in search of mosses: in the 
depths of the New Forest. with its great 
stretches of woodland shade; on the hill. 
sides of the north; across boggy moors, 
where nothing broke the stillness but the 
cry of wheeling plovers or whinchats chlling 
from low bushes of furze ; sometimes down 
the decp secluded lanes of sweet Devonshire 


or of Shakespeare's country by the flowing 


Avon—yes, and even round the rubbish- 
heaps and the building-sites ! It is wonderful 
how one learns to look for beauty in unex- 
pected places. Search, then, in as many 
haunts as you can near your home; and 
when you take a wider flight be specially 
on the look-out for new acquisitions. Be 
sure always to get the whole plant, including 
ita diminutive root. 

When you get home, turn out your 
treasures, and wash away all traces of soil 
or dust in a basin of water or under & 
running tap, if very dirtv. Remove any 
superfluous moisture by dabbing with a 
dry cloth. Then sclect the finest and most 
shapely sprays and arrange them singly on 
a piece of newspaper (which really serves 
quite as well as blotting-paper), place 
several more sheets on the top, with a large 
book, brick, or other heavy weight to give 
pressure, and leave quite undisturbed for 
twenty-four hours on a perfectly flat tabla 
or board. Next day, change the paper, 
raising the sprays with a long fine needle ; 
this operation must be tepeated once or 
twice more until the mosses are all quite 
dry. 

When a moss grows in very short velvety 
tufts, a few tiny plants must be pulled out 
and pressed separately. Experience will 
prove that some of these smaller varieties 
shrivel in the process instead of pressing 
flat and smooth; these require a more 
rapid method of drying, and I find the best 
way is to put them damp between two 
pieces of blotting-paper and pass a hot iron 
over them very rapidly, and with all one's 
weight thrown on. It needs a little practice 
to do this successfully, so it is well to ex- 
periment on some of the commoner kinds. 

You will find. too. that one or two of the 
most beautiful kinds of moss are a bit 
disappointing when pressed, especially 
Hypnum, a long feathery kind, very common 
in woods; it loses its gloss and makes 
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cannot easily be overcome. The thing to do 
is to make a careful drawing full size, and as 
the design is symmetrical only haif need be 
drawn, as by folding the paper in two and 
rubbing it down we get & repetition of the 
portion sketched. Transfer the design to the 
wood and then cut away the design. I have 
drawn one portion on a larger scale so that 
my readers can see exactly the class of 
design it is. It is like a stencil, in fact, as I 
have left ** ties " in the main stem so as not 
to weaken the wood too much. The fret- 
cut panels might be stained a dark brown, 
leaving the rest of the cupboard light. 
Varnish stain can be procured in bottles, but 
the effect of liquid stain polished with bees- 
wax and turpentine is better. Bass-wood 
when stained mahogany makes & very good 
imitation of that wood. Be careful to get 
a good surface to the work, if it is to be 
stained and polished. If it is for painting, 
you will need four coats to get a good 
surface, cs new wood sucks up a good deal of 
paint. 


OF MOSSES. 


rather a poor show when dry. But to make 
up for this drawback there are others which 
develop unexpected beauties in drying. 
For instance, Sphagnum, the lovely bog- 
moss, looks when mounted almost like the 
famous  edelweiss of Switzerland, and 
makes one of the most charming sheets in 
a collection. Mosses, on the whole, are far 
more satisfactory than flowers in a herba- 
rium, 

Now sometimes it happens that when you 
get home after a ramble you really have not 
time to sit down and attend to your basket 
or box of treasures. Perhaps you are very 
late. or something else has to be done. 
Never mind, mosses are most obliging things, 
and will wait your convenience for a whole 
month or two, if need be! 

For this reason, they are capital things 
to collect when you are on a walking or 
bicycling tour, with little opportunity for 
pressing specimens. All you have to do is 
'to put them aside dry till you can spare time 
for them. But one word of caution— never 
put them by damp; if you do, they will soon 
go mildewed and discoloured. Dry them 
as well as you can, if very wet by moppin 
first with a cloth or duster, and spread 
them out, well exposed to the air, on a tray 
or newspaper. The moisture that they 
hold will soon evaporate, and they will 
look shrivelled and spoilt. 

But even when weeks have elapsed you 
have only to throw them into a basin of 
lukewarm water for a few minutes, and lo! 
all their delicate beauty and colouring will 
re-appear, and they can be pressed as easily 
as if you had but just culled them from 
their native bank. 

One would never expect such tiny fragile- 
looking plants to revive in this way; but 
mosses are remarkably tenacious of life, 
surviving extremes of heat and cold, rain 
and frost and sunshine, to an extraordinary 
degree. Of course this is why they thrive 
in such bare unlikely places, covering.“ 
as Ruskin Says. “ with strange and tender 
honour the scarred disgrace of ruin—laying 
quiet finger on the trembling stcnes to teach 
them rest.’ 

Next, as to mounting your mosses, I 
find unglazed brown paper quite the best 
material to use; it throws up the quiet 
tints less harshly than white, and does not 
readily show stains or finger-marks. Ten 


inches by seven is a convenient size to cut 


your sheets; each, variety should have a 
sheet to itself, and be arranged as neatly 


and artistically as you can. Give a nice 
selection of sprays for each specimen; 
sometimes a variety will vary a good deal, 
as I said before, in form or colour, so try 
to include good typical sprays. I always 
5 not to use a brush for the seccotine, 

ut to fix a long fine darning-needle in a 
wooden penholder, and with this one can 
tease out the little specimens, and with a 
tiny spot of seccotine on the point of the 
needle one can fasten the moss securely to 
the paper. Use the seccotine in very small 
quantities ; if a thick drop falls on a spray, 
it will leave an ugly mark. It is far better 
to secure each specimen in s?veral places 
(especially at the tips). using as little gum 
as possible at the different points. You 
will find the larger mosses fairly easy to 
fix, and it is well to try your hand on these 
to begin with, getting to the smaller and 
more delicate kinds when you have gained 
some dexterity in handling the needle. 
Some of my tiny specimens were less than 
one-eighth of an inch in length, but were 

rfectly formed in the shape of a miniature 
feathery fern. These dainty little gems are 
too fine for the brown paper; you must 
mount them on smooth cards, white or 
tinted, about the size of a postcard. Two 
or three varieties can go on one card, to avoid 
meagreness of effect. 

Write the name, date, and place of dis- 
covery under each specimen, and keep the 
sheets loose in a neat case or portfolio. 

Of course you will try to obtain some 
capsules of spores to mount with the moss 
* foliage," as we may call it. But what are 
* capsules " and spores " ? Well, mosses 
belong to the great family of non-flowering 
plants, as do also lichens, fungi, ferns, and 
seaweed. They have no blossoms and no 
seed in the ordinary sense of the word. 
Instead, a fine powdery substance called 


spores (from which the next generation of 


young plants will spring) is contained in 
small urn-like cases or capsules. These 
capsules are one of Nature’s marvels, so 
tiny, so exquisitely finished and perfect in 
their parts. 

The mouth of the capsule is generally 
closed with a lid, which does not fall off 
until the spores are ripe. For further 
protection there is often a fringe of very 
fine teeth round the rim of the capsule, to 
serve as a shield against wet. In damp 
weather the teeth are folded or twisted 
closely over the opening ; in sunshine they 
expand, often quite suddenly, and stand 
out like a fringe, allowing the fine spores 
to be scattered abroad at the mercy of the 
wind. Some of these teeth van easily be 
seen and even counted by the naked eye; 
others are to be discerned only under a 
microscope. But one marvellous law runs 
through them all—in number they are 
always a multiple of 4—perhaps 8, 12, 
16, 20, and so on up to 64! Polytrichum 
(the many-haired " moss), a denizen of 
the woods, has another kind of protection 
to its spores in the form of a pointed white 
downy cap, vob the capsule, in the 
exact shape of the familiar shaggy head- 
dress worn by Robinson Crusoe. 

You will find, when you become an expert 
at pressing mosses, that it is possible to 
mount some of the little capsules so as to 
show the fine fringe of teeth round the rim. 
That will be one of the specimens of which 
you will feel proudest. 

You will soon be astonished, when once 
you begin collecting, to find what a number 
of varicties of moss you can obtain. Even 
one bit of old wall will sometimes offer at 
least a dozen, if you use your eyes and the 
pocket-lens, They often grow closely 
mixed together, so that when you come to 
disentangle them you discover more than 


you expected. 


.Kockelkorn : 
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I have purposely spoken only of such 
collecting and preserving as can be done 
without a microscope ; but if you are lucky 
enough to possess one, you will find a whole 
world of delights ready to reveal them- 
selves to you in the structure of leaf and 
capsule and spore. But never mind even 
if vou have only your own eyes to depend 
upon. Some one has truly said, One sees 


what one looks for," and I can promise 
you many a happy ramble, many a vision 
of wonder and beauty among the least and 
humblest of our mosses, if you do but care 
to look. 
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Problem No. 655. 
By H. F. L. MEYER. 
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White to play and mate in three (3) moves. 


Solution of No. 654. —1, K—R 2. Kt—B 2 
(or a). 2, Kt—Q 4 ch., K—Q3. 3, B—R3 
mate. (a) Kt—Kt 3. 2, Kt—K 5 ch., 
K—B 4. 3, B—R 3 mate. When the 
white Kts are placed on Kt 7 and Q 5, there 
must be a black P at Black's Q R 7 to pre- 
vent 1, K—Kt 2. A similar problem in 
3 moves is this: White, K—K B 6; B— 
Q R 5; Kts—Q 3 and K 5; Ps—Q Kt 4 and 
K 3. Black, K—K 5; Kt—K R 8; Ps—K 
Kt 5 and 6. The following three-er shows 
that this theme can be varied in several 
ways: White, K—K R7; Kts—Q Kt 3 and 
K Kt 7; Ps—Q B 2 and 4, Q 6, K B 4 and 
KKt6. Black, K—K B3; Bs—Q R 8 and 
Q B sq. ; Kt —Q R 7 ; Ps—K 5 and K Kt 5. 

Another fine one of this kind is a three-er 
by J. Drtina: White, K—Q B 4; R—Q 6; 
B—K Kt 7; Kt—K 4; Ps—Q Kt 5 and 
K B 5 Black, K—K 2; Kt—Q R sq.; 
Ps—Q Kt 3 and K 4. 

Still better is a Your-mover by J. Pospisil, 
thus: White, K—K Kt sq.; Q—Q Kt 7; 
R—Q B 3; B—K sq.; Kt—Q R sq.; 
PS— R 4, Q 5, K B 4 and 6. Black, 
K—Q 5; B—Q R 2; Kts—Q R 6 and 
Q B 8; Ps—Q Kt 3, K 3 and 7, K Kt 3, 5 
and 6. , 

The finest problem of this construction, in 
which a black piece is brought into the way 
of the K, is a four-mover by J. Dobrusky : 
White, K—Q R 2; Q—Q Kt sq. : Bs—Q 
Kt 8 and K B 5: Kte—Q R 3 and Q 8; 
Ps—Q R 4, Q 6, K 2, K B 6, K Kt 5 and 
K R 2. Black, K—Q 4; Kte—Q B 4 and 
Q2; P- R 2. 

A delightful combination between the 
white Rs and the black Kta, assisted by the 
is & four-mover by J. Kohtz and C. 
White, K—K R sq.; Q—Q 


> 
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Kt 2; Rs—Q 4 and K B 6; Ps—K 2 and 3, 
K Kt 5 and K R 5. Black, K—K 4; R 
Q B sa. ; B—K 8; Kts—Q B 6 and K Kt 2; 
Ps—Q B 2 and K Kt 5. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 


F. W.—That self-mate in nine moves is so clever that 
we give it bere: White, K—K R sq.: R—K Kt8; 
BK Kt sq. and 2: Ps—Q R 6 nnd K R2. Black, 
K—Q Rsq., BsA—Q Kt sq. and 2; Pa- R 2 and K R 6. 
It took a long time to solve it because the succession 
of the moves of the three pieces is puzzling. It would 
be better to have a black P on H2 and nothing on Gl. 
Can you give us the name of the composer ? 


H. B.—The book of the K and Q against K and R, by 
“Euclid,” edited by E. Freeborough, was written by 
the late Alderman Crosskill, of Beverley, and pub- 
lished in 1895. The analysis is not finished, for it is 
not stated if it requires about 40 moves in the most 
difficult position. 


W. H. B. H.—Some of the numbers of page 551, June 
1901, have several solutions The answer to 59 in 
the first manuscript is 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


[TwEeNTY-SEYENTH ANNUAL SERIES.] 


Descriptive Competition : 
„Wreck off the Yorkshire Coast 


Prize—10s. 6d. 


mN ORASE (age 18), U.F. Manse, Botriphnie, Keith, 


CERTIFICATES. 
[Names stand in order of meril.) 


W. E. Stevens, 52 Brookville Road, Fulham, s.w.; 
Hilda F. Moore, The School House, West Dean, Chi- 
chester: Hattie Bristow, * Holmleigh,” St. Andrew's 
Road, Bedford; Fred Bartlett, Market Square, Stow- 
on-the-Wold, Glos. ; Charles Johnson Cresswell, High- 
field, Marple, Cheshire; Thomas Bones, jun., 46 High 
Street, Cheshunt, Herts; Chris Atkinson, Beck Head, 
Kirkby Lonsdale ; J. G. Bell, 43 Chorlton Road, Hulme, 
Manchester: Jessie Andrew, 13 Mayfield Road, Eccles, 
Lancs: Allan J. Macdonald, 12 Abernethy Road, Lee, 
g. K.: Duncan Alex McVean, 28 Stewartville Street, 
Partick, Glaszow ; James McDonald, 27 Charles Street, 
New Shildon RS.O, co. Durham; John Wilson 
Kennedy, 31 Viewmount Drive, Gilshochill, Glasgow: 
Cyril B. S. Ruddock, 23 Palace Road, Streatham Hill, 
London, S. w.: William A. Boyd, Bankhouse Cottage, 
Darvel, Ayrshire; Thomas Milburn, Hutton Rudby, 
Yorkshire: Albert Gale, Hatherden, Andover, Hants ; 
Violet Kemp, 84 Knollys Road, Streatham, B. W.; 
Thomas G. Fry, Linden House, Gregory Boulevard, 
Nottingham: Frank Rudolphe Carter Newnham, 
33 Lavender Sweep, Clapham Junction, 8.w.: Ernest 
Edward Sutton, Castle Howard Gardens, Welburn, 
Yorks; Bernard Hodges, 4 Soames Street, Peckham, 
g. k.: Frederick Francis Wise, 11 Downside Crescent, 
Haverstock Hill, Hampstead, N.W.; Herbert Denby, 
18 Bromley Road, Shipley, Yorke. 


tt The Shipwreck.” 
Prize—10s. 6d. 


H. H. Bristow, “Holmleigh,” St. Andrew's Road, 
ed ford. 
CERTIFICATES. 


[ Mames stand in order of merit.) 


W. E. Stevens, 52 Brookville Road, Fulham, S. W.: 
Chris Atkinson, Beck Head, Kirkby Lonsdale; 
Arthur F. Kemble, 24 Church Street, Kingston, 
Jamaica, B. W. I.; Fred Bart'ett, Market Square, Stow- 
on-the-Wold, Glos.: John Wilson Kennedy, 31 View- 
mount Drive, Gilshochill, Glasgow; Jessie Andrew, 
13 Mayfield Road, Eccles, Lancs: Hilda F. Moore, 
School House, West Dean, Chichester; Allan J. 
Macdonald, 12.Abernethy Road, Lee, S8. Ek.: Robert H. 
Cochrane, 17 Highfield Road, Rathgar, co. Dublin; 
Cyril B. S. Ruddock, 23 Palace Road, Streatham Hill, 
London, S. w.: Charles Forster Treeby, 65 Avondale 
Road, Liverpool ; William A. Boyd, Bankhouse Cottage, 
Darvel, Ayrshire, N. B.: Fred Hill, 81 Mansfield Street, 
Kingsland Road, Haggerston, London, R. E.: Thomas 
George Fry, Linden House, Gregory Boulevard, Not- 
tingham ; James McDonald, 27 Charles Street, New 
Shildon R.S.0., co. Durham; Benjamin A. Smellic, 
Sitabaldi, Nagpur (C.P.), India; Bernard Hodges, 
4 Soames Street, Peckham, 8. x.: Thomas Bones, jun., 
46 High Street, Cheshunt, Herts; Ernest Edward 
Sutton, Castle Howard Gardens, Welbarn, Yorks ; 
Douglas Lacey, Colebrook House, Winchester. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


OUR KINGS AND QUEENS. 


HERE is a rhymed list that may prove useful to our 
readers. It is from Wills’s “Synopsis of English 
History ”: 

First William the Norman, then Wiliam his son, 
Henry, Stephen, and Henry, then Richard and John; 
Next Henry the Third, Edwards one, two, and three, 
And again, after Richard, three Henrys we see; 
Two Edwards, third Richard (if rightly I guess), 
Two Henrys, sixth Edward, Queens Mary and Bess; 
Then Jamie the Scot, and Charles whom they slew, 
And then followed Cromwell, another Charles too; 
Next James called the Second ascended the throne, 
Then William and Mary together came on, 

Till Anne, Georges four, fourth William all past, 

We received Queen Victoria — may she long be the last. 
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WORDS OF CHEER FROM NEW 
‘SOUTH WALES. 


THE Headmaster (Mr. M. Mosaford) of Woolmore 
Street London County Council School, Poplar, sends 
us a copy of a letter he has received from an old 
scholar of his of twenty-five years ago. We heartily 
congratulate him, and we also print a portion of the 
letter on account of the references to the B. O. P.“: 


“Sydney, N. S. W.: Oct. 27th, 1905. 

“DEAR Sin,—I must introduce myself to you as an 
‘old boy,’ who would like to know something of what 
the school is doing ut the present time. I left the 
school in May 1882, and at that time Mr. Moesford had 
charge. In my time prizes were given each Christmas 
for var.ous subjecta, and presented to the successful 
ones at the Town Hall, a concert being given by the 
scholars and friends, If this custom is «till carried 
out (and I trust it may), may I be allowed to contri- 
bute my mite to the prize fund? To that end I am 
forwarding you a P.O.O. for ten shillings, and should 
the old state of things be in existence I shall be pleased 
to forward one pound to the fund next year and every 
year. I should like the money to be spent iu the 
urchase of a bound volume of ‘The Boy's Own 
aper,’ to be presented to the boy in the highest class 
who las been the most persevering during the year. 
Not to the most clever boy, or the best scholar; but to 
the one who tries to honestly do his best. No matter 
if he is a slow and indifferent scholar, if he has proved 
he bus done his work to the best of his ability, let thís 
lad receive the small token of esteem in which I hold 
the old school I mention the ‘Boy's Own Paper’ 
as I consider it a good book for boys. I took it in 
regularly as a boy and young man, and now my oan 
boy, who is in his thirteenth year, does the same. My 
first introduction to the *Boy's Own Paper’ was 
through Mr. Mossford, who bought six penny copies 
one week and gave them to the six best boys. I was one, 
“I trust you will ever instil into the boys the great 
importance of ‘perseverance.’ Tell them it is the 
t and the grandest lesson they can ever learn. 

Tell them it is not the boy who can do bis sums 
quicker tban the other boys, neither is it the boy who 
an repeat the greatest number of lines without a 


mistake who always tops the list, although these are 


good.; but the boy who says, ‘I will try, and try again, 
until I succeed,’ is the one who eventually forges 


ahead. I have seen so many failures in the Colonies < 


through waut of perseverance. Tell them to take for 
their motto through life, ‘ Nothing like perseverance,’ 
and stick to it grim tight. 

Yours faithfully, 


* Joux M. MUIR” 
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The Boy's Own Paper. 
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INDISPENSABLE ANNUALS 
FOR 1906, 


* HAZKLL'S Annual for 1906 " (Hazell, Watson & 
Viney) is indeed just what it professes to be—namely, a 
“cyclopeedic record of men and topics of the day." 
The current voli me has been brought right up to date, 
and has several new features of interest. It is a 
splendid work of reference. 


* Who's Who" and * Who's Who Year-book" (A. & 
C. Black) are almost too well known and appreciated 
to call for more than an announcement of their wel- 
come appearance once more. They grow in value with 
the passing years, and as works of reference one wonders 
what one could ever have done without them. Every 
up-to-date school library should possesa copies. 


-e 


A NICH PLACE TO LIVE. 


Tux Rev. S. O. Kempton, a Missionary at Yakusu, 
on the Equator, thus describes bush " travelling: “On 
one occasion we came to thick bush: the ‘ boys’ said 
we must crawl along on hands and knees. I was 
hesitating when a swarm of wild bees passed that way, 
and hu riedly we crawled into the thorny brake to 
escape them, not, however, before the lad in the rear 
had received stings enough to make bim suffer from 
swelled head fora couple of days. Gordon Cumming 
describes a certain part of Africa as a ‘forest of fish. 
hooks relieved with patches of penknives.’ The de- 
scription seemed apt. Certainly when we had finished 
that day's tramp a Jew from Houndsditch would have 
given little for our clothes, so ragged and torn were 
they." 


APRIL THE FIRST. 


By HERBERT J. BRANDON. 


TPoN the first of April, I 
Descried upon my way 

A much dilapidated purse, 
That on the pavement lay. 


I looked upon it with a smile 
I'd eeen the trick before: 
Caught as a silly April-fool 
I never would be more. 


I lingered near the spot awhile, 
To see the joke right through ; 

Soon, some one would perceive the purse 
And pick it up, I knew. 


At last, a ragged boy approach d 
And seized the tempting bait: 

He opened it and looked iuside— 
I pitied his hard fate. 


He looked so pleased at what he saw, 
I could not understand, 

Until he shot a heap of coins 
Into his grimy band. 


The bitterness of my regret 
Is painful to recall; 

To see the money at my feet, 
And lose it after all! 
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Easily Answered, 


Q.—“ Why is the * B.O.P.' like this dog? 


A.— Because it's a great favourite, has been running a long while, and still keeps «well ahead." 
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DAY ADVENTURE 
IN ENGLAND. 


By WALTER M. GALLICHAN, 


Author of “Tales from the Western 
Moors,” “ Fishing and Travel ín Spain, 
ete. 


CHAPTER XX.—LOST ! 


PON 5 my senses I 
tried to rise, but a sharp pain 
in my back apprised me Y gne 
injury, and fearing that I might 
swoon again if I attempted to 
move, I let my head sink to the 
ground. Warm blood had matted 
my hair. Putting my hand to the 
back of my head 1 felt a gash. - I 
seemed to be all bruises from head 
to foot. And as I lay in this 
terrible pit, looking up at the 
vague light from the pes I 
was seized with the fear of a 
lonely death. 

Dying! Alone, helpless, and 
dying! Such waa my reflection, 
while the blood trickled from the 
wound in my head. Where was 
1? What place was this? Was 
there no escape from it ? I tried 
vainly to measure the distanoe, 
with my dazed eyes, to the glimmer 
of light above, hoping t my 
body might be found. For in the 
expectation of death, my mind 
dwelt upon the distress which my 
disappearance would cause my 
father and my friends to suffer 
rather than upon the possibility of 
recovery from my injuries, and 
eventual rescue. Shall I ever be 
found? That was the thought 
that expelled for the time all other 
reflections. 

I made a pad with my handker- 
chief and placed it under my 
wounded head. Even the move- 
ment necessary in doing this 
caused acute pain in my back and 
made me feel still more sick and 
dizzy. Hours passed; long hours 
ot semi-consciousness and sub- 
acute suffering. It seemed as 
though I Lad been lying there for 
days, and indeed I cannot vell how 
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A Ride for Life. 
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long & time elapsed before I was able to rise 
toa arung posture. I can only remember 
that the light had vanished and that the 
stars twinkled in the black sky. 

The blood had ceased to flow from my 
wound, and I was much relieved to find 
that I could sit upright without intolerable 
pain in my back. I can only liken my 
sensations to those of a man who has been 
cudgelled and kicked all over the body. 
As I have said, I felt all bruises, and I could 
not be sure that my ribs were not broken 
until I had drawn my hand over them and 
felt each one separately. I was tormented, 
too by a great thirst. How I yearned 
for a glass of cool water from a mountain 
spring ! 

The interminable hours passed ; the stars 
disappeared and the sky was lighter. I 
had not bought a watch after mine was 
stolen at Aylesbury, so I was unable to tell 
the time. And even if I had had a watch 
the concussion when I fell would have prob- 
ably thrown the works out of gear. My 
only means of surmising the time was by 
watching the little patch of light above me. 

I suppose it was about noon when I began 
to crawl about my subterranean dungeon. 
The sides of the pit were of hard rock, and, 
as my eyes grew accustomed to the gloom, 
I saw the glitter of metal here and there. 
I then realised that I had fallen into one 
of the disused copper-mines of the Snowdon 
district. Mingo had told me of these shafts, 
and the danger of tumbling into them. 

Am I fated to die in this awful trap?“ 
I asked myself, as I crawled round and 
round like a beast in a pitfall. 

At the third or fourth circuit of the pit 
I found the low entrance to a tunnel or 
adit. I crept slowly along the passage for 
about a hundred yards, only to find that 
it was choked up nearly to the roof with 
rubble. In my weak condition this dis- 
covery completely disheartened me, and I 
lay down with a groan of sheer despair. 

But desperation was an incentive to 
further effort towards effecting an escape 
from this horrible place. I began to scrape 
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away the loose rubble with my hands, and, 
with frequent intervals of rest, I removed 
a great part of the rubbish before I sank 
down in exhaustion. Although I had 
fasted for many hours I had no desire for 
food. The craving for water became almost 
intolerable, and it was with gratefulness 
that I found a tiny trickle down the side 
of the adit, to which I applied my burning 
lips. In this way I was able to moisten 
my mouth, though my thirst remained 
unquenched and my throat hot and dry. 

Too weak to continue my laborious 
digging, I crawled back to the pit and 
stretched myself on the ground. For- 
tunately I fell into a sound slumber, and 
awoke feeling refreshed and hungry. I ate 
the two biscuits which I had in my pocket, 
chewing them very slowly and without 
wasting a crumb. When I had eaten them 
I still felt extremely empty ; but I regretted 
that I had not saved one of the biscuits 
for another meal. 

I then set to work again at scraping a 

assage through the rubble, and in an 

haut made a gap large enough to admit 
my body, and, digging with sore fingers, 
I continued to bore my way. At last I 
emerged beyond the heap of rubble and 
proceeded along the dark adit. Presently 
I heard the delicious sound of dropping 
water, and in a few seconds I came to a 
spring, from which I drank greedily, convey- 
ing the water to my lips in the hollow of 
my hand. 

Beyond the spring that issued from the 
side of the tunnel the floor was wet, and 
the adit became an underground water- 
course. But in about another forty yards 
the water disappeared into the earth, and 
the floor was dry again. 

As I crept along in the profound gloom 
I heard the scampering of light feet a short 
distance before me. No sound could be 
more welcome to my ears. 

It is a fox or a rabbit, I said. If an 
animal can get in here there is a way out. 
Thank God, there is hope yet! 

I went on for a few more yards, and to 


my inexpressible joy saw dim light ahead. 
And presently, with a cry of relief, Í stumbled 
out into the fresh sweet mountain air and 
the bright daylight. But I had over- 
exerted myself. My knees trembled and 
a profuse perspiration bathed my skin as 
I sank to the ground. The frowning 
mountains seemed to sail slowly along; 
the earth beneath me heaved like a ship at 
anchor in a turbulent sea. 

I had not been able to ascertain the real 
nature of the injury to my back, which still 
gave me considerable pain. I feared that 
the spine was seriously hurt. The slightest 
pressure below the shoulders caused a 
sharp pang. Still, I rejoiced at my esca 
from the mine. Better to die on the 
mountain-side, in the cool wind and under 
the blue sky, than to close my eyes for ever 
in that black noisome pit. 

After lying for some time I managed to 
raise myself to an upright position, and, 
finding that I could walk, I slowly descended 
the mountain. Three times in the space 
of about a mile I was forced to halt and 
rest ; but by stages I came to a road, which 
I followed at a feeble pace. 

While I was sitting on the road bank a 
cart, drawn by a shaggy Welsh pony and 
driven by a solemn-featured hill farmer, 
came in sight. I held up my hand to detain 
the driver, and he stopped the pony. 

How far am I from Beddgelert?” I 
asked. 

Five miles, sir, said the man. 

“ Will you drive me there ? ” 

" Oh, yes, if you like. You seem very 
tired." 

"I am much hurt,” I said. “I have 
tumbled down a copper-mine shaft.“ 

Dear me!" exclaimed the farmer. “I 
thought you looked very pale. You must 
see a doctor. Can you get into the cart? 

“ I think so, with your help," I answered. 

Setting my teeth, and wincing with pain, 
I su ed in climbing into the rough cart, 
where I lay upon the bottom, with my 
head resting on a bag of chaff. 

(To be continued.) 


THE MYSTERIOUS BEACON LIGHT: 


THE ADVENTURES OF FOUR BOYS IN LABRADOR. 


Tue attempt to make a brief landing 
on the rocks proved almost disastrous, 
and the boys, after a few futile efforts, 
abandoned the plan entirely, Louis advising 
them not to run any further risks on such 
a dangerous rock-bound coast. The swell 
of the waves and the eddying currents 
caught the boat at times with great force, 
and almost jammed it between the rocks. 
Finally Louis said : 

Never mind; it's nearly dusk now, and 
before we reach the land it will be too dark 
for the men to follow us. We will row up 
close to this shore, as if we intended to 
land on this side, and then cut directly 
across when we reach the opposite point.” 

The dusk of early evening descended 
swiftly and surely, and as the moon did not 
rise for an hour after sundown the ocean 
was clothed in. darkness for some time. 
Under this cloud of gloom the boys finally 
paddled their boat across the river, and 
touched the beach net far from the mouth 


ot the river or basin. When they landed 
they palled the boat up on the beach and 
Centceabs] it behind some rocks. intending 


'^ Keep it there unti] the moon rose. 


By GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 


CHAPTER XX. 


“Then,” suggested Louis, we might 
row up the river some distance, and land 
where the woods come close down to the 
water. We can find some place to hide in 
the woods where the men would have a 
hard time to find.us. Meanwhile, I want 
to find something to eat." 

Digging in the sands for shell-fish, they 
were soon oblivious to all the dangers of 
their surroundings, and not until their 
appetite was satisfied did they think of 
continuing their journey. 

“Td like some broiled fish for supper," 
said Frank ruefully ;, ' but it wouldn't be 
safe to light a fire, I suppose." 

No. not to-night ; but we'll find a cave 
somewhere to-morrow, where we can build 
a fire and not attract attention, especially 
at night-time. Smoke doesn't betray you 
at night, but bright flames do.“ 

The river which they had entered could 
be studied better an hour later, when the 
moon rose. The promontory which they 
had rounded with so much difficulty could 
be seen in all its ruggedness, jutting far out 
into the river, and in the moonlight it had 
& wild beauty which attracted the boys. 


The river or basin cut into one side of it, 
and disappeared between two wooded shores, 
which sloped gradually down to the beach. 
The tide rushed into this basin with great 
Swiftness, and when the flood was reached 
the mouth of the stream was fully two 
miles wide. The rise and fall of the tide 
seemed fully twenty feet, so that at one 
time few rocks were visible above the sur- 
face of the water, and again shoals of small 
and large rocks stretched for miles in all 
directions. 

The moon was full, and had risen above 
the sea in all its glory before the boys de- 
cided to look for another anchorage place. 
By that time the tide was nearing the 
flood, and they could paddle their boat 
more easily along the shore without inviting 
any risk of foundering on some hidden 
rock. They were about to shove off from 
the beach to explore the wooded banks of 
the river when suddenly their attention was 
attracted by a sight which made them gasp 
with wonder. 

Almost directly over their heads, just 
across the mouth.of the river, flashed out 
the mysterious light which they had noticed 
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the night before several miles up the coast. 
They were so near the light that it seemed 
as if its rays would reach them. They 
slowly flashed out over the sea, and then, 
ag the light revolved, searched every part 
of the river and the wooded shore. The 
boys dodged as the rays reached them, but 
instantly they smiled at their action. 

"'The lighthouse is on the promontory 
we rounded to-dav," gasped Frank finally, 
after the four had stared in amazement at 
the light. 

" Why didn't we see the tower, then ? ” 
asked Warren incredulously. 

" We must have been too much interested 
in escaping the rocks to look in the right 
direction,” added Harold. 

"No, I don't think it's that," Louis 
replied slowly. 

“ What then? What is it, Louis?“ 

"I don't know," frankly and bluntly 
answered the boy. It's all a mystery to 
me; but I don't think it’s a lighthouse. 
However, we must investigate." 

“ To-night * How can we reach it with- 
out being discovered by the men? We 
don't want to fall into their clutches again. 

No, we won't go to-night unless n 

Louis hesitated for so long that his com- 
panions grew impatient. 

" [ don't like to say it," he finally added, 
in reply to their importunate questions, 
“but I believe the men we met on the 
beach were wreckers, and that this is a 
false beacon light. I remember now hear- 
ing, some time ago. of a light being placed 
somewhere along this part of the coast as 
& guide to the sailors who might get lost 
up north late in the season. It was a 
sort of way-station for them, provided with 
food and clothing by the government. 
When they saw the light they knew it was 
a safe anchorage place, and the ship could 
find shelter behind the promontory in times 
of trouble. But the station was abandoned 
after & while—I don't know why ; but not 
every sea-captain knew of this, and ships in 
trouble would look for it long after it waa 
given up. Then there were rumours abroad 
that false lights were seen on the coast, and 
that many ships were lured on the rocks 
to their destruction. Several wrecks oc- 
curred in that way, and escaping sailors 
told of the hardships they had endured, 
and of wreckers who had robbed them of 
all they possessed. Of course, such stories 
are easily started and hard to prove. It's 
& part of the world that few trading-ships 
ever reach, and wreckers might work here 
for years without being caught. They 
would probably lure two or three ships a 
year on the rocks, and they could reap a 
good harvest in that way." 

" Then you think the stories are, after 
all, true, and that we have fallen among 
this nest of wreckers ? " asked Frank indig- 
nantly. 


THE MYSTERIES OF 
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“I am inclined to think so, Frank, but I 
may be mistaken." 

Then we should do something to stop 
their work." 

" Yes, it i3 that I was thinking of when 
you first interrupted me. I was going to 
say that we wouldn't investigate until 
morning, unless we should, by luck, see a 
ship's lights along the coast.“ 

If we did, we would try to prevent her 
approaching the coast? 

" Yes, at the risk of our lives," replied 
Louis sharply. There is no more treacher- 
ous harbour in the world than this little 
basin. Why, at any tide it is so full of 
rocks that a ship would go on them before 
she could come to anchor. It is an ideal 
place for wreckers to ply their trade. In 
the first place, that long ledge of rocks 
extends so far out to sea that any ship 
coming within five miles of the light on a 
dark night would strike à rock and pound 
herself to pieces before morning. Then 
this tide would wash the wreckage in the 
river, and the wreckers could pick it up 
at their leisure. Just think of the Northern 
^lar, for instance. coming in here! ]f 
father saw this light he would approach 
the coast to investigate it. He would bo 
looking for us, and, thinking it was our 
signal, he would run too close for safety.” 

“I think we should make an effort to 
destroy the light as soon as possible, then,” 
Warren said. ‘I for one am ready at any 
time to make a raid on it.” 

" Well make an exploring expedition 
&round it to-morrow when it is light," Louis 
replied. “We must first find a good 
anchorage for our boat, so that the men can't 
find it. Then we can take to the woods, 
and hide from them at will. We shall stay 
this side of the river for the present, and I 
hope they will stay on their side. But 
now, come, we must make a moonlight 
start to explore our surroundings." 

They pushed the boat off from the shore, 
and floated quietly up the stream. By 
keeping close to the bank they were so 
hidden from view by the shadows of thc 
woods and rocks that no one could sec 
them fifty feet away, but they had a clear 
view of the river and opposite bank. As 
they proceeded slowly up the stream they 
caught different points of view of the re- 
volving light. It was located on the highest 
pont of the headland; and in the moon- 
ight it appeared like a tall slender spindle, 
with & rude sort of light surmounting it. 
At one point on the river the view was so 
favourable that they stopped the boat for 
ten minutes while they made a careful 
study of the situation. 

It certainly revolves,” said Frank, after 
a long pause. Would wreckers be apt to 
have a light that could move? 

" [t doesn't seem probable," Louis re- 
sponded ; but, on the other hand, it is a 


( To be continued.) 
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crude sort of an affair. I never saw a 
light like it before. If it's a home-made 
affair it is ingeniously built." 

“ Why not land on that side of the river 
and make an exploration to-night ? ” asked 
Warren, feling the spirit of adventure 
stirring within him. We can’t do any 
more than get caught, and I don't think 
that wiil happen if we are careful.” 

“Pin in favour of finding a hiding.place 
first," Louis replied. “ Then we might 
hunt up the light to-morrow night. We 
couldn't do it in the daytime if the men. 
are around, without falling into an ambush. 
Tney could watch us land, and then, when 
wo left the boat, capture it.“ 

Still, Pm in the mood to go up to the 
top of the hill and find out the mystery of 
the strange light," Warren persisted. 

How about the rest of you? If you all 
agree to Warren's proposition, I'm willing. 
1 must confess Im interested, too, and 
anxious to find out the meaning of the 
light.“ 

" Would we run any danger in rowing 
across the river and landing?" Frank 
asked, looking cautiously across the moonlit 
stream. 

If we crossed here I think we would," 
Louis answered; “but not if we row up 
beyond the turn, and then get into the 
shadow of the opposite bank. No one could 
se us then, and we could row silently down 
the stream to the point nearest the hill.“ 

Then I'm in favour of making the ex- 
periment to-night." 

And you, Harold?“ 

" Yes, I'm with you. I vote to move 
upon the enemy's camp right away." 

"Then pull up-stream until we get 
around the bend, and we'll cross over ; but, 
mind, we must move silently, and not talk 
when we get near the opposite bank.“ 

With silent strokes they pulled the craft 
along through the water, keeping close in 
the shadow of the bank. A high bluff 
jutted out into the river, forming a sharp 
bend for the stream. When they had passed 
around this, the ocean and the light were 
entirely cut off from view. 

^ Now we can cross in safety, and then 
make the return trip on the other side, 
Louis said. 

Within à few moments the boat was 
gliding softly through the water, huggin 
the opposite shore, approaching nearer an 
nearer to what the boys termed their enemy's 
country. Just where the men were located 
they had no way to find out, but they 
were sure that they would be on a constant 
look-out for them. They were not a class 
of men to be baffled and outwitted without 
harbouring & spirit of revenge. It might 
go hard with the boys if they should fall 
into the hands of the strange inhabitants of 
the coast after their recent experience with 
them. 
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Author of “The Raren's Riddle, * Swintom's Open Secret,” '* Byrop^s Biography," etc. ete. 


« ('HovE her out, there's a good chap! 
K) We don't want to mess the whole day 
away here! 
There was more impatience in the tone 
than the words implied, or than the speaker 
wished to display ; though as a rule he was 


CHAPTER IV.—DIRK, SOTHAM, AND CO. 


not reluctant to show his mood, whatever 
it might be. In obedience to command, the 
person addressed made a clumsy thrust at 
the stern of the boat with a punting- pole, and 
sent it so vigorously out into the stream 
that the youth. who, at the moment, was 


preparing to take up the rudder.lines, sat 
down on his cushions with an undignified 
abruptness, while the two oarsmen facing him 
were greatly disconcerted by the heavy wash. 
The Golden Fleece was notorious for tho 
amount.of her displacement. 
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Lyttelton, the new hewlmaster at Eton. 


assistant-master at Ru, by. 


What a fool you are, Cicero!” called 
back the first speaker from his place in the 
bows. *' What do you want to play the ass 
like that for ? " 

His two companions supported the inquiry 
with a glare of rage which they kept up till 
the boat had floated into quieter water and 
a willow-tree hung its green veil between 
them and the offending party. 

But Cicero, the sports factotum at Martin 
Rotherford, seemed indifferent to reproval 
alike by word or glance. He stumped up 
the landing.stage, using the punting-pole 
as a staff, as much unlike the accepted con- 
ception of the great Roman orator as a man 


3-—Rev. St. John Basil Wynne-Willson, Headmaster of Haileybury. 
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could well be. Prematurely old, vague 
though redundant in his speech, the classic 
name had been bestowed upon him by some 
youngster as a grotesque specimen of anti- 
thesis, and it had not been forgotten. He 
did not give the departing boat or its crew 
so much as a glance, and on his shrivelled face 
there was no sign that he had heard the 
amiable question addressed to him by the 
gentleman rowing bow; but five or ten 
minutes later, while shifting dusty pro- 
perties " in a dark corner of the boat-house, 
he soliloquised : And if I be a fool, Mr. Bes- 
sington, I'm kin o' yourn for sure.“ 

There was some satisfaction in making the 


thrust, though Bessington was far be- 
yond ite reach.  Staggering to the 
farther side of the shed under an arm- 
load of cricket and tennis nets, Cicero 
dropped them unceremoniously on the 

und, and next moment was concealed 
in the thick cloud of dust that arose. 
While under this temporary eclipee he 
was startled by hearing his name called, 
and, emerging from the fog, encountered 
a little knot of boys who were appar- 
ently much pressed for time. 

„Where's the boat, Cicero ? " cried 
Boyd, who was one of the party. 

The boat, sir? glared the care- 
taker, leaning heavily against an old 
vaulting-horse and breathing huskily. 
“ Was you a-speaking of the boat, sir? 

“ Yes, yes," cried the chorus. 

“Oh, well, she's gone! 

** Where's she gone? 

“ Up that there river," replied Cicero, 
pointing with contemptuous exactness 
at the gleaming stretch of water visible 
through the open door. 

“ What an ass you must be ! " shouted 
Boyd, nettled by such superfluous in- 
formation. What I want to know is, 
who has taken her? 

* Oh, I don't know no names, sir," 
answered the old man cautiously, and 
with a shake of his head to imply that 
he was too old a bird to be trapped into 
the possible complications which such a 
disclosure might lead to. But, as a 
proof that he had not been outwitted, 
he informed the impatient company 
that the parties in question were un- 
doubtedly students at Martin Rother- 
ford College. As it was useless to pro- 
long the interview, Messrs. Boyd and 
Co. retired with a grunt of disappoint- 
ment. 

Meanwhile the Golden Fleece had made 
good poe The three young gentle- 
men on board were all senior members 
of Mr. Derrick's house. As already 
indicated, the one who sat in the bows 
was Bessington; in front of him was 
Sotham ; while between the rudder-lines, 
supremely at his ease, sat Dirk. 

The Kennel was a pretty stream ; 
the autumn afternoon was a pleasant 
one; and the circumstances connected 
with this particular expedition could 
hardly have been more entertaining. 
The coxswain lolled back in his seat 
from sheer enjoyment of this happy 
combination, and for a little while gazed 
at the sky in silent meditation. Sotham 
watched him, while Bessington was 
dreamily interested in the swirling eddies 
made by his oars. Perhaps if anyone 
in this little party was not quite at 
home it was Sotham. He had accepted 
an invitation for a row on the river 
with some vague misgivings; but as 
Bessington and Dirk were fellows that 
he hardly liked to offend, he had avoided 
making these doubts more definite by 
putting irritating questions. Now, how- 
ever, he decided to set the matter at 
rest. 

" Of course, Dirk," said he, resting on 


-his oars for a moment, you don't intend 


going to Haylam to-day ? You know the 
races are on and ——" 

Dirk's astonishment brought him to a 
sudden pause. 

“ My dear sonny,“ he exclaimed, “ what 
do you take me for? Well, well! I thought 
you had more respect for the rules than that. 
I say, Bessington," he called out, do you 
hear this sneak trying to coax me into a row 
with old Wallace?“ 

Sotham’s honest repudiation of any such 
treacherous intent was drowned by Bes- 
sington’s laugh. 


* Upon my word," went on the outraged 
Dirk, “I’ve a good mind to maroon him 
on Flat Island. It's close at hand, and would 
be no more than he deserves.“ 

Though Sotham received this threat with 
the incredulity justitied by the tone of banter 
in which it was uttered, he was not entirely 
reassured. 

“ Then don't forget," said he. that we 
shall be out of bounds to-day before the 
willow reach is passed." 

* [ never forget such important points,” 
replied Dirk, with mock solemnity. Pull 
away, Bessington! he added in reproachful 
tones. Don't let poor old Sotham do all the 
work." 

Besides putting an end to an irksome con- 
versation, this neat little bit of sarcasm 
reininded Sotham that he had been resting on 
his oars while talking, and he immediately 
began plying them with all the energy of 
contrition. The boat slipped past reed-bed 
and broad meadow at quite an exhilarating 
speed for some little time, though the sluggish 
stream was against it. 

* [ say, you chaps," said Dirk presently, 
drawing.a little paper packet from a side 
pocket, don't say I forgot the essentials. 

He tore the paper open while speaking and 
graciously handed a cigarette to each of 
his companions. Then he dropped back in 
his seat with one between his own lips, 
tilting it skyward with an air of supreme 
satisfaction. A moment later a little trail 
of smoke floated along the river in the 
wake of the Golden Fleece. Dirk showed a 
special adroitness in the manipulation of the 
cigarette. He allowed it to loll from his 
lower lip till it seemed to be on the point of 
falling out altogether; then, with a skilful 
movement, he tilted it up again till the 
glowing point was in close proximity to his 
nose. At one moment the grey ash was 
thick, and the column of smoke much at- 
tenuated; the next, he had snicked the 
cinders into the stream and was peering 
with half-closed eyes through an enveloping 
blue cloud. There was no doubt in Dirk's 
mind that he knew how to do it. Holding 
the cigarette between his fingers for a 
moment, he gazed dreamily at his two 
companions. 
fraught with most profound meditation, for 
at the end of it he had arrived at an all- 
embracing conviction. 

** There's nothing like it," he said. 

“ Rather!” acquiesced Bessington. 
“ Whose brand, old chap ? " 

* A rank one, you'll confess," said Dirk, 
piecing together the torn paper to read the 
name. Can't make it out now, but Belt 
recommended them. Easy all! We land 
here. 

A little later, having satisfactorily moored 
their bark under a willow-tree which partially 
concealed it from anyone passing along the 
river-bank, the navigators started off inland. 

Their explorations must have led them 
into some very attractive regions, for the 
afternoon was far advanced when they 
returned to the river-side. 

** T say, Dirk, old man," panted Bessington 
as he reached out to pull the Golden Fleece 
broadside to the shore, I reckon you've cut 
it a bit close this time. Call-over is at six, 
you know." 

„No, Ihaven't," replied Dirk impatiently. 
„There's time to spare if you and Sotham 
put your backs into it.” 

* You said you didn't mean to go to ——" 
began Sotham, but Dirk cut him short. 

“ Oh, shut up!” he cried. “ Let's have no 
more of that! If the jolly ass who tied this 
rope had not tied it so tightly we could have 
been off by now." 

The “‘ jolly ass had been Sotham, and he 
was on the point of offering assistance, when 
a most bewildering thing took place. A 


, 


is silence must have been 
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blow from an unseen hand sent him sprawling 
in the dead leaves and mud at the river edge. 
As he fell he caught a glimpse of a number 
of Martin Rotherford boys plunging down 
the bank, and before he could recover his feet 
again Dirk and Bessington had shared a 
similar fate. 

Had the attack been deferred until the 
painter was untied, the new arrivals would 
have accomplished their end without hin- 
drance ; but, as it was, our three friends were 
up again before those of the enemy who had 
clambered into the boat could cut loose. 
The rearguard, still on shore, formed a line 
intercepting all approach to the Golden 
Fleece. 

" What do you cads mean?" yelled 
Dessington, facing this array. ''Clear off, 
will you!“ 

He struck out desperately right and left, 
knowing too well what their object was, and 
realising only too painfully what a walk back 
to Martin Rotherford meant. His onglaught 
was supported by Sotham and Dirk, and for 
a moment the enemy’s line was broken. 

“ Cut that rotten rope! shouted Boyd, 
who was evidently the leader of the party. 

Even while he gave the order it was 
carried out, and the boat lurched away from 
shore. Then the struggle grew fiercer, for 
the attacked saw their chances lessening. 
Already they had driven the foe into some 
four inches of water with an uproar of pro- 
test that shook the echoes of the stream. 
But the next moment a concerted effort of the 
opposite party, sent them reeling backward 
upon the muddy bank. Before they could 
return to the charge, Boyd and his friends 
had made a dash for the boat and, knee- 
deep in water, swarmed over her stern. 

Even then Sotham leapt into the stream 
and, splashing the water in his hasty strides 
high over his head, endeavoured to overtake 
them. But a stroke or two of the oars 
rendered this hopeless, and with glittering 
eyes and flushed cheeks he returned to his 
companions. Dirk was sitting demoralised 
on a fallen tree, while Bessington stood a few 
yards away, only a shade less dejected. The 
victors, bending to their oars, soon passed 
from sight round a distant bend. 

Who's to blame for this?" growied 
Dirk, glancing significantly at Sotham. 

* I should think you are, if anyone is," 
replied the latter more boldly than was his 
wont. 

* Who was the ass that tied the painter?“ 
cried Dirk, with growing ill-temper. 

* tied the boat up," answered Sotham, 
undisturbed. He seemed roused at last to 
an understanding of his relationships with 
this bully. 

“ Then what's the name of the cad who is 
responsible for us being left behind ? " cried 
Dirk in shrill tones. Tell me that!” 

Sotham returned his savage stare with a 
steadiness unusual to him. There was a 
moment’s silence; then he said, with undis- 
guised scorn in his tone: 

* What's the use of asking silly questions ? 
You are the cad responsible for making us 
late, though di 

Dirk leapt to his feet. 

* None of that talk to me," he cried. 
“ Take that and that, and shut up.“ 

The blows were unexpected, and Sotham 
went down like a skittle. He had been 
“going down” in another sense for some 
time past before this bully's onslaught, but it 
is often the case that one who is too weak to 
withstand persuasion can show a bold front 
against tyranny and injustice. 

Perhaps Dirk’s philosophy had not pre- 
pared him for this possibility ; perhaps cer- 
tain little losses he had suffered a few hours 
previously had preyed even upon his mus- 
cular strength. But whatever the cause may 
have been, he deeply regretted the course 
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he had taken before another minute had 
passed over his head. For Sotham rose with 
an unusual expression in his eyes. So 
menacing and determined was it that Bes. 
sington moved away from the tree against 
which he had been standing, a silent witness 
of the quarrel, and sought in a half-hearted 
way to sinooth matters down. 

Leave him alone, Sotham," said he. We 
haven't got time for nonsense of this sort." 

But Sotham brushed him aside, and the 
next moment the fight had begun. Sotham 
was no scientist, and in the annals of Martin 
Rotherford his name had never figured in 
more than juvenile scrimmages. Yet in 
less than five minutes Dirk was smarting 
under the soundest thrashing it had ever 
been his good fortune to receive. There was 
a host against him in this one boy. The 
memories of acts of subtle tyranny; old 
grievances that cried for adjustment; good 
resolutions, broken by his cunning, that 
called for vindication; and Sotham heard 
and obeyed with all his might. May those 
who are like him do as he did that day, for, 
by so doing, they will understand why he 
was happy as he trudged back to Martin 
Rotherford through the gathering darkness, 
with two silent companions, 
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good fortune to 
present at a Rifle-club Field-day, 
The 
idea of concentrating the clubs of a certain 
district for manceuvres against a recognised 


N ago I had the 
and very entertaining I found it. 


military force is novel. Two or three years 
ago it was tried, I believe, for the first time ; 
on that occasion it was not a distinct success ; 
now, however, a more realistic attempt at 
military operations was made. 

The scheme was that the combined clubs 
of several villages had been hastily mobilised 
—if the term may be used—for the purpose 
of preventing a strongly guarded convoy 
of an invading foe from reac ing its destina- 
tion—namely, the main army of the enemy, 
which was marching on London from the 
south-west. 

They were informed that they must 
expect no help whatever from the military 
authorities, as every regular soldier and 
volunteer had been called out for the de- 
fence of the metropolis. 

The Rifle-clubs, mustering roughly 200 
men, were pitted against an enemy of nearly 
double that strength. They were a motley 
commando of mounted men, a few luxurious 
souls in motor-cars, cyclists, infantry— 
perhaps footmen is a better term 
and some who had determined to palliate 
as much as possible the hardships of cam- 
paigning by using brakes and carts of 
various descriptions instead of their own 
legs for marching. 

The convoy’s guard consisted of infantry, 


mounted infantry, and cycliste, so, as. 
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A RIFLECLUB FIELD-DAY. 
regards mobility, 


the two forces 
were evenly 
matched. One 
advantage which 
the civilians had 
was that they 
knew, or ought 
to have known. 
the country over 
which the fight- 
ing would take 
place better than 
their opponents. 

The object of 
the officer in 
command of the 
convoy was to 
slip through the 
lines of the de- 
fenders in a 
northerly direc- 
tion, starting 
from the summit 
of one ridge of 
high downs, 
across a valley, 
and over a second 
range of hills 
running almost 
parallel with the 
first. He had 
several routes 
from which to 
choose, as the 
boundaries al- 
lotted by the 
scheme were ex- 
tensive. 

The muster of 
the Rifle - clubs 
began at 8 A. M. 
in a village about 
five miles distant 
from the enemy's 
position. It was 
a perfect morning 
in one of the 
hottest weeks of 
last summer; indeed, Phoebus Apollo must 
have chuckled grimly to himself as he looked 
down upon the two hundred worthy citizens 
about to sacrifice vast hecatombs of adipose 
tissue to the god Patriotism ; their motto 
might have been neatly rendered: Dulce 
et decorum est pro patria—sudare!" The 
two hundred worthy citizens were really a 
sight worthseeing. All manner of men were 
there: country gentlemen, farmers, shop- 
keepers, labourers, gardeners, coachmen, and 
representatives of many other trades and 
industries. Here one saw a staid, stout, 
respectable, elderly shopkeeper, already 
warming to his work, stowing many rounds 
of blank ammunition into his coat-pockete, 
while carefully nursing his rifle between his 
knees. Here a tall kai farm-hand light- 
ing a pipe with a face as grave as if weighed 
down by the cares of State instead of 
a rifle and blank ammunition. Here a 
youth with high collar and pointed boots 
carefully tying his instrument of death on 
to his bicycle with string. One man, in 
order to duly impress the populace with his 
military prowess, had slung a hunting- 
horn across his back. Men on horsebac 
trying to look as if it were no effort to them 
to keep control over their horses and rifles. 
One and all were simply bubbling over with 
military ardour. 

Some of the rifles served out were Lee- 
Metfords, and others archaic weapons with 
a bore the same as the Martini-Henry. 
At last the task of dealing out munitions of 
war was finished, and a start was made, 


Neither side was allowed to move across 
a fixed boundary before nine o'clock. 

When the hour arrived I was sent on 
ahead in charge of five cyclist scouts to 
reconnoitre the enemy's position, and to 
bring back information as to his line of 
march. Our little party was soon joined 
by eight or ten more men, all on bicycles. 
These men had, apparently, joined us on 
& sort of roving commission similar to that 
of the Russian Volunteer Cruisers. The 
man in charge of them was officiously 
anxious to command my party also. How- 
ever, without quarrelling, we reached the 
top of the hill, where we knew the enemy 
had bivouacked on the previous night. 

In their eagerness for their baptism of 
fire, all, with one exception, pressed forward 
on the road. The one exception and 
myself sneaked along through the woods at 
the side of the road. Soon, sounds of firing 
just ahead of us told us plainly that our 
adventurous friends had had their earnest 
prayer granted. We turned our bicycles 
on to the road again, and in a moment back 
came the others. It was a merciful thing 
for them that they were riddled at point- 
e range with blank and not ball cart- 
ridge ! 

m this moment until the end of the 
day I never set eyes on four of my scouts 
again! They, and the other party who 
had joined us, beat a hasty retreat down 
the road by which we had ascended the 
hill. The one remaining scout and myself, 
finding that the enemy were undoubtedly 
advancing by this road, posted off with 
all haste by a road running west with the 
news for the Headquarters Staff—save the 
mark ! 

They were notat the place where they had 
told us that they would be found at that 
hour. However, we did eventually find 
them on the south side of the hill. 

They had, with the main body, also 
come in contact with the enemy, apparently 
just as the latter were moving out of camp 
with the convoy. According tosome glowing 
accounts of those who had taken in 
this affair, we had inflicted heavy damage 
and had sustained no loss ourselves, though 
there was some diversity of opinion regard- 
ing the whole :7atter. 

Our commander, a civilian, received our 
report and held a consultation with his 
Chief of Staff, a regular officer of some 
experience. After some debate it was 
decided that the whole force should retire 
down the hill only leaving myself and 
the one faithful scout to keep a look-out 
on top. We had to be very wary, for, as 
soon as our men had moved off, we dis- 
covered the khaki hats of two hostile scouts 
not five hundred yards off, evidently engaged 
upon precisely the same business. However, 
like " Brer Fox" we lay low, and after 
patiently waiting for about a quarter of 
an hour, without molestation from the two 
enemy's scouts, who remained stationary 
like ourselves, we were rewarded by the 
sight of the whole convoy marching in a 
north-easterly direction, making straight 
for the same road by which we had first 
ascended the hill Directly they had 
passed us, we bolted down the hill with 
the news. I took good care to go first, 
as it was only a track, full of loose stones 
and very steep. As it turned out, it was 
fortunate that I did, for the other man's 
machine shied at a loose stone, and took 
refuge in the hedge, depositing ita rider 
neatly on the ground in the middle of the 
peth. 

No- sooner had the intelligence been 
communicated to the generalissimo than 


& man on a motor-cycle arrived in a whirl- 
wind of petrol-tainted dust with the astound- 
ing news that he had also seen the convoy, 
the whole convoy, marching in a south- 
westerly direction. Whether he was labour. 
ing under an hallucination, or had been 
haunted by a spectral host and convoy, 
or had mistaken farm waggons—rather 
like Don Quixote tilting at the windmills— 
for a military column on the march, has 
not, I believe, been yet thoroughly explained. 
One thing is certain, and that is, the convoy 
of the invading force did not go in a south- 
westerly direction. 

In tace of these conflicting reports, our 
generalissimo was on the horns of a dilemma. 
Whose testimony was he to believe ? The 
result was a delay of the utmost value to 
the enemy, and great detriment to the 
Rifle-clubs. 

The enemy made good use of this oppor- 
tunity, as they were able to advance steadily 
and without opposition. At last we had 
orders to move, and by taking our testi- 
mony as to the direction of the convoy's 
line of march in preference to that of the 
motor.cyclist, we soon came in contact 
with the invaders, who had by this time 
gained the main road in the valley. 

A smart little action was fought at a 
village only a mile and a.half from the 
point where we had mustered earlier in the 
morning. This village, according to the 
Scheme, was supposed to have been pre- 
viously carefully entrenched. So the 
umpires decided in our favour, and ordered 
the guard of the convoy to retire for a 
quarter of a mile. 

A funny sight was this action. Our 
men were taken unawares,” as Cæsar says, 
and strolled all over the road, taking aim 
in a very leisurely way at the enemy, who 
made use of every available tussock of 
grass for cover ; they stood in knots, offering 
a target so large that the worst shot in the 
world could not have helped hitting some 
one, especially as the range was scarcely one 
hundred yards in some places. The entrench- 
ments must have been of some height and 
strength to have protected the worthy 
citizens. However, the umpires were kind. 
By their decision we were given a breath- 
ing-space during which our generalissimo 
could so dispose of his force as seemed 
best to him. 

Accordingly he despatched the mounted 
men up along the northern ridge of Downs 
for the purpose of bringing news of the 
convoy's route, and of checking its advance. 
Now that they had penetrated thus far along 
the main road, it was practically certain 
that their commander would try to make 
a dash over these Downs. The main road 
itself would be too hazardous, nor would 
he be likely to make a very long détour, 
by striking south and thus round in a semi- 
circle to his goal, & distance quite three 
times as long as that over the Downs. 
This fact practically limited the mounted 
men's sphere of action to simply watching 
two tracks. 

All the rest of the civilians were sent 
along the main road farther west. After 
marching nearly two miles they were also 
despatched up the hills so as to be ready to 
concentrate at the threatened point with the 
smallest possible delay. 

My faithful scout and I were left at the 
base of the road by which the others had 
gone up, to point out the way to stragglers 
and to pick up all useful information. In 
half an hour's time or so we received word 
that the enemy's cyclists were advancing 
along the valley road, and had made several 
captures. Whereupon we followed the 
column up the Downs, leaving the road 
by which they had gone, and, by skirting 
along the edge of fields which extended 
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right to the top, were able to keep watch 
over the main road, and were yet within 
a short distance of the Downs road, but 
quite hidden from it. 

We were nearly at the top when we 
sighted the cyclists on the main road. 

But though we rode recklessly over a 
track so rough that it made our bicycles 
and accoutrements vibrate like a Channel 
steamer, and our teeth rattle in our jaws, 
we were too late to be of any service. How- 
ever, they had been seen in time by our men, 
with the result that they fell into & very 
neat ambush, and the whole body were 
captured. 

As yet not a single sign of the mounted 
men, not a word from them, although 
quite an hour had elapsed since they had 
gone. What were we to do? Where 
was the convoy ? Here was the main body, 
absolutely idle, minus the mounted men 
and a few energetic cyclists who were 
scouring the country in various directions. 
These roving irresponsibles were perform- 
ing prodigies of valour, as we afterwards 
ascertained, in blowing up, with vivid 
imagination instead of the stereotyped 
gun-cotton, various bridges in various 
parts of the county. 

Disaster must assuredly have overtaken 
the unhappy convoy should it have fol- 
lowed in the track of these dauntless dyna- 
miters. 

Various reports, fantastic, and for the 
most part of the evening.paper description, 
alarming and unauthenticated, were re- 
ceived at intervals from these heroes, 
straggling in travel.stained, weary, and 
with throats like limekilns, as to the where- 
abouts of the ubiquitous convoy. It 
seemed a sort of uncanny “ Will o' the 
wisp,” possessed of the power of being in 
several places and moving in several direc- 
tions at the same time. 

Eventually the genuine news came 
like a thunder-clap that the convoy had 
got safely through by one of the two 
routes so carefully watched by the mounted 
men. 

My friend, the scout and I, who had been 
placidly smoking, and endeavouring to 
regain our normal temperatures, were 
ordered to go and search all along the top 
of the Downs to verify this information ; 
though its accuracy was really not doubted, 
it was thought advisable ‘‘ to make assur- 
ance doubly sure." It is worth remark 
that this news was brought by motor- 
car. 

I found my bicycle punctured. How- 
ever, a kind man lent me one, unfortunately 
not furnished with  rifle.clips. Off we 
started, reinforced by one other man on a 
bicycle and two mounted men who had 
appeared, from goodness knows where, as 
they knew nothing 

The lent bicycle was too high for me, so 
with my rifle slung across my back I had 
a thoroughly enjoyable ride over a track 
which bumped me almost into a jelly. 

We had not gone a mile before we sud- 
denly came upon three mounted infantry. 
The surprise was mutual. My friend the 
scout, who was riding first, took refuge in 
the thick hedge—this was the last I saw 
of him until the end of the day. The other 
man on a bicycle and I retired gracefully 
with the two mounted men, likewise the 
mounted infantry. Our two mounted men 
retired so effectually that we never saw 
them again ; perhaps they could not control 
their horses. No sign of the scout; no 
sign of anyone. We therefore cautiously 
made our way a little distance down another 
path, for we were at a point where three 
ways met: one leading to the spot where 
the convoy had gone over the Downs, 
one running straight down on to the main 
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road in the valley, and the third leading 
obliquely towards the same road. 

We had only gone a few vards when we 
again saw the enemy, though this time 
they did not see us. We therefore retired 
again to the meeting of the tracks, and took 
shelter behind a clump of trees as we heard 
horses approaching. 

It was well that we did so, for almost 
immediately six of the enemy passed close 
by us, and halted only a few yards away. 
They had now, I suppose intentionally, 
cut us off from the main body. Presently 
they moved off, and we moved cautiously 
amongst the trees in the same direction. 
Hardly had we gone a few steps from our 
hiding-place when a horse sneezed only 
just the other side of the thicket by which 
we were concealed. How we blessed that 
horse's catarrh! Saved by a Sneeze, or 
the Baffled Trooper." might make a good 
title for a sensational novel ! 

This man soon grew tired of waiting, and 
followed his comrades. We then made a 
move in the opposite direction, only to 
find, as soon as we reached the other end 
of the copse, two more troopers on the 
watch. Fortune again favoured us, as 
they almost at once turned their horses and 
followed in the wake of the others. 

At last the coast was clear. We then 
raced down the road leading into the valley. 
Half-way down this we met one of our men 
on foot, who cheerfully informed us that 
there were several mounted infantry on 
the main road too! 

On hearing this we went cautiously, and 
reached the main road without mishap. 
though we had lain prone in a ditch for 
some minutes owing to hearing the sound 
of horse-hoofs. Here we came upon six 
of our cyclists looking for the main body; 
they might have continued to do so for 


some time, as they were going right away 


from them. They had neither seen nor 
heard any of the enemy, so they turned 
back, and we all proceeded together to 
make tracks for headquarters, at last 
feeling comparatively safe. 

When we did get there we found that the 
“ Cease fire" had sounded some little time 
back, and that both forces were now amicably 
fraternising and listening to the detailed 
official version of the day's fighting as inter- 
preted by the late rival commanders and 
the umpires. This was amusing, and “ the 
carpenter said nothing but 'the butter's 
spread too thick ' ! " But apart from the 
question of butter, many sensible re- 
marks were made. 

The chief fault of the Rifle-clubs—leaving 
out of the question, of course, fire disci- 
pline and organisation -was that no accurate 
information as to the enemy's movements 
could be ascertained. The convoy was 
skilfully taken over the Downs by a most 
. road, only meeting with a very 
eeble opposition on the part of & handful 
of our mounted men. Of all these men 
who had been sent out to reconnoitre, and 
some of whom actually came upon the 
convoy, not one came back with the vital 
news to headquarters—the very purpose 
for which they had been sent was to convey 
the intelligence as quickly as possible. The 
result was that until 2.30, when it was too 
late to be of any use, no word was received 
as to the convoy's whereabouts. 

As soon as the pow-wow was over, the 
convoy itself appeared upon the scene, and 
was received with cheers. It had indeed 
done well to have taken its waggons 
safely over the hills by a terribly steep 
and rough road. 

Thus this eventful field.day came to an 
end. 

From a military point of view it had not 
been a success, for had the necessary 
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information been acquired, the convoy would 
have been dogged and harassed from pillar 
to post, and in all probability stopped on 
its way up the Downs. From the un- 
technical point of view it was highly enter- 
taining. To see the energy of the men, 
in spite of the great heat, was splendid, 
and their anxiety to get a shot at the 
enemy was praiseworthy. The difficulty 
was to make them reserve their fire; for 
instance, when my friend and I were watch- 
ing for the convoy, in sight of the two hostile 
scouts, it was all I could do to prevent him 
from blazing at them, and so spoiling all 
our chances of seeing anything. But, natur- 
ally, one does not expect to find fire or any 
other kind of discipline amongst absolutely 
untrained men. 

One question, which I do not propose to 
answer here, is, Do Rifle-clubs by organising 
such field-days as this encroach upon the 
rights of volunteers? Some think that 
they ought to content themselves with 
shooting alone. 

The day, from the men's point of view, had 
boen an immense success, and they enjoyed 
it thoroughly. When all was over they 
dispersed quietly to their homes to rest 
their weary frames. 

The village houses of entertainment did 
a brisk trade that evening, as the weary 
warriors fought their battles o'er again. 
Many marvellous and doughty deeds of 
prowess were performed that day, and, as 
the evening wore on, lost none of their 

lamour by being recounted many times. 
deed “The Annals of the Field-day " 
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might well rival Macaulay’s “Lays of 
Ancient Rome.”’ l 

“ The sun went down and the stars came 
out," but the fight did at last cease, and 
I was safe in the arms of Morpheus soon after 
ten o'clock. 

Thus ended an eventful day in the his- 
tories of some Rural Rifle-clubs. 
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|= Sniper and the Prairie Dog were very 
happy. They had a way of being 
san taited with their life, but on this occasion 
they had a special reason for the state of 
beatitude in which they found themselves. 
Sir Harry Wolfram, the father of the 
Lambkin, had come to pay a visit to the 
college just before the end of the summer 
term, and had been introduced to the 
Sniper and the Prairie Dog. He had sat 
and watched the two chums playing for 
their house in a cricket match, and had been 


attracted by the whole-souled way in which 
the lads went about the business in hand. 
Hearing that they were the special friends 
of his son, he invited them to spend their 
summer holidays in Constantinople, where 
he was one of the leading residents. The 
boys were promised riding, yachting, fishing, 
and even some quail-shooting at the begin- 
ning of September. 

Overjoyed at the prospect, they wrote, 
the Sniper to his uncle and the Prairie Dog 
to his father, for permission to accept the 
delightful invitation. This was given, and 
a week later Sir Harry started off to the 
Near East in charge of three boys in & state 
of boisterous excitement. They scurried 
from Charing Cross to Dover, slid across 
to Calais, dashed up to Paris, and flew 
thence to Vienna, Buda-Pesth, Belgrade, 
Sofia, Philippopolis, and so on to cosmo- 

litan Constantinople. And there the 
boys had a grand time of it. The Lambkin 
was accustomed to the life, but he acted as 
cicerone, and was delighted that his com- 
rades should so evidently enjoy the novelty 
of their existence. 

Sir Harry was almost as pleased as his son 
that his young guests were able to enjoy 
themselves so thoroughly. It would take 
too long to tell of the visits paid to the 
bazaars, the mosques, and the walls; of trips 
up the Bosphorus, to the Princes' Islands, 
and elsewhere, but the great treat of all was 
reserved for the last fortnight. Sir Harry 
possessed a fine steam-yacht, and during the 
last week in August she steamed away into 
the sea of Marmora with a party of sports- 
men on board. The Lambkin had been out 
before with his father, and was a fair shot 
for a boy. The Prairie Dog could not hit a 
haystack, while the Sniper was an unusually 


dogs commenced to work. 


good shot for a lad of his age. He had a 
wonderful eye, as he had proved as a small 
boy with a catapult, and the previous season 
he had become the proud possessor of a 
first-rate gun, a present from his brother- 
in-law, Tom Garth, who had also given the 
boy some excellent shooting in his preserves. 
Ted Wolfram, the Lambkin’s cousin and a 
Harrow boy, was on board, as was also a 
certain Bily Watson, without whom no 
expedition was considered complete. He 
was a short, stout, middle-aged man, as 
good-natured as they make them, and of a 
jovial disposition which made him a great 
favourite with all his friends. 

„We ought to have some good sport," 
said Sir Harry; ' the north-west wind is 
what we want, and there is every likelihood 
of our getting it. The quail wait for it, as 
they cannot work their way southwards 
to Egypt if the wind is southerly.” 

The Sniper was interested in the habits of 
birds, and Sir Harry was just the man to 
tell him all he wanted to know about quail 
and the other birds that pass Constanti- 
nople during the shooting season. Many a 
long talk the two had together, and the 
Sniper stored up in his memory many 
interesting facts. For two or three days the 
yacht dodged about in the Gulfs of Ismidt 
and Guemlech, and then the north wind 
began to blow, and it was a case of full 
steam ahead for Erekli, a village of anti- 
quarian interest on the European coast of 
the Marmora. The yacht anchored in a 
small bay at sunset, and the next mornin 
before daybreak the party went ashore wi 
their guns and dogs. 

Half an hour’s walk brought them to the 
shooting-ground, a cliff running for miles 
along the shore of the Marmora. The 
birds pass only by night, and, tired by a long 
flight over the sea, they clap their wings 
together the instant they perceive the land 
under them, and drop, sometimes in tens of 
thousands, to the ground. During the early 
hours of the morning they feed; later on 
they sleep in the vineyards and in other 
shady cover ; and at sunset they resume their 
flight southwards to the coast of Egypt. 

As the sun rose above the horizon, the 


‘ Pr-r-r-r-r-r-rt!” Up got a quail at 
the very feet of the Sniper ere he had walked 
a dozen paces. The boy 8 his gun up, 
and the next moment the quail was a heap 
of ruffled feathers. It is hard luck on the 
wee, dainty birds. "They cannot swerve out 
of the line of fire suddenly, and they feed 
out in the open, so that they are easily 
found and easily shot. But the Sniper and his 
companions were too keen for sport to have 
any compunctions, and they walked on, 
eagerly watching their dogs working in front 
of them. 

Bang! Bang! Two barrels from the 
Prairie Dog. No result. A moment or 
two later he fired again with & similar lack 
of success. No one else got a shot. 

Bang! Bang! Again the Prairie Dog 
loosed off both barrels. Again no result. 

Very funny,” remarked Sir Harry, how 
all the birds are getting up in front of 
him." 

He edged across to the Prairie Dog. 

Bang! Bang 

“ Why, bless the boy, cried hearty Sir 
Harry ; “ if he isn’t firing at small larks." 

The Prairie Dog looked a trifle foolish. 
Sir Harry noticed his chagrin, and at once 
proceeded to put the boy at his ease again. 

* Never mind, my lad, it is first-rate prac- 
tice for you, and if you can learn to hit these 
larks you will be able to knock quail over 
quite easily. 

No more quail got up. The heat of the 
sun became greater and ter, and a halt 
was Called in a vineyard where the owner 
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was gathering the ripe fruit. With true 
Eastern hospitality, he offered the members 
of the party big luscious bunches. The boys 
devoured them with great enjoyment, and 
Sir Harry discussed the chances of sport. 

* To-morrow, Inshallah," said the Turk, 
* the quail will arrive. The north wind has 
only now commenced to blow, and the birds 
have not had time to get so far south." 

It was decided to walk on a little farther 
and to return and fish if there were really 
no birds. Billy Watson, whose short legs 
did not favour an unnecessary amount of 
pedestrian exercise, announced his intention 
of returning forthwith to the yacht. 

The owner of the vineyard permitted the 
dogs to be let loose in his property, a capital 
place for quail, and the dogs routed out one 
or two, but there were not enough of them to 
make the sport exciting, and by ten o'clock 
the party was back at the yacht. The rest 
of the day was spent in fishing. The neta 
were put down, and a plentiful supply of 
fine red mullet rewarded the fishermen. 

The next morning another expedition was 
made to the shooting-ground. Billy pooh- 
poohed the notion of the arrival of the birds, 
and preferred to remain in his comfortable 
cabin. 

** The birds aren't due yet for another week. 
I am too old a hand to go wandering out 
after two and a-half quail. I'll wait until I 
hear that some one has shot forty or fifty." 

Half an hour later the keener spirits were 
having splendid sport. The quail had 
come, and come in their thousands. Sir 
Harry shot with deadly precision. Very 
few escaped his gun. The Sniper, after a 
few misses, shot steadily and well. The two 
young Wolframs accounted for a good 
number, while the Prairie Dog blazed away 
merrily, and succeeded in dropping three 
birds. Sir Harry had a bag of eighty, the 
Sniper had about forty, and the total bag 
amounted to eighty-five brace. The boys 
were very well pleased with themselves, and 
on their return to the yacht found a very 
disgusted Billy awaiting them. 

„Well, upon my word, you might have 
sent me word. If Sir Harry managed to 
bag eighty, how many do you think I should 
have got? 

About ten, Billy," said Sir Harry. 

* What, a first-class shot like me! 
out, you're chaffing." 

Billy is almost as bad a shot as the 
Prairie Dog," confided Sir Harry to the 
Sniper. ‘“‘ You'll be amused to see him 
shooting to-morrow.” 

But, alas! when the morrow came, the 
quail had gone. It is a way they have. 
One day you may kill a hundred, and the 
following day you may tramp for four or 
five hours, and not put up a brace. Billy 
rolled along, and bewailed his bad luck in 
having turned out of his snug bunk for 
nothing at all. A few birds were left over 
from the previous day, but they needed a 
lot of finding. The next day it was almost 
as bad. Billy had tried to avoid turning 
out, but the youngsters had invaded his 
cabin, and he had yielded to /orce majeure. 
He was stumping along and grumbling away 
happily when a quail rose before him. He 
banged at it, and the bird went on to be 
drop by Sir Harry. 

„Well,“ cried Billy.“ one can't expect to 
down 'em if one has to wait an hour between 
2ach shot." 

Pr-r-r-r-r-r-4-rt ! Away went another bird 
with a piteous “cheep” and bang, bang! 
went Billy innocuously behind it. 

“ Eye a bit out this morning," remarked 
the unsuccessful marksman. 

Pr-r-r-r-r-r-r-rt ! Again two barrels were 
emptied after a third bird, but this time it 
fell to the Sniper’s lot to wipe Billy’s eye 
with a long shot. 
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“ Believe I got that bird," remarked Billy 
in the most barefaced manner. I noticed 
the beggar falter a moment after I fired." 

Rot, Billy," laughed Sir Harry. The 
youngster wiped your eye as clean as a 
whistle.” 

Got your metaphors mixed," growled 
Billy, and plugged ahead again. 

The few birds that were found had the 
good sense to get up in front of Billy, who 
continued to give an exhibition of the most 
shameful shooting. He had an excuse 
ready every time. First it was the gun, 
then it was the cartridges, then it was the 
heat, and then it was something else. At 
last he left the rest and went off on his own 
account. 

“Tve a wonderful eye for likely ground,” 
he asserted. “I'll take one of the men 
to carry for me, and the rest of you go to 
that hill over there, and I'll guarantee I'll 
bring you a respectable little bag of quail." 

The stout little man trotted off with his 
dog at his heels. "The rest walked ahead to 
the hill. Half.way there they met a man 
who had shot a few birds. 

Boys, proposed Sir Harry, his eyes 
twinkling with mischief, “ let's play a trick 
on Billy. Let us send this Turk across to 
find him and to sell him a dozen quail. 
I know Billy, and he is absolutely certain 
to come back and suggest he has shot them." 
The boys entered eagerly into the joke. 

The Turk was called, and when the joke 
was explained to him, entered readily into it. 
Sir Harry bought ten quail. 

* We must put bits of paper in the throat 
of each bird to prove that he did not shoot 
them. When dealing with Billy, you must 
leave him no loophole of escape." 

“ Write a couplet to shove on the paper, 
Prairie Dog," said the Sniper. He's a 
beggar for writing verses," he explained to 
Sir Harry. 

The Prairie Dog agonised for a few 
momenta. 

* How will this do? he asked: 


* With silver shot, to wit, a crown, 
Bill aimed at me, and brought me down.” 


* Capital, Prairie Dog," cried Sir Harry. 
Write out half a dozen papers or so. This 
was done, and the neat little rolls were 
introduced into the throats of the dead 
birds, and the Turk, hugely grinning, went 
off on his mission. 

“ Go across there," directed Sir Harry, 
pointing to some vineyards, “ and you will 
be sure to find him. He is a little, ugly— 
but very ugly—man, and when you find 
him, sell him these quail at any price he 
offers." 

Sir Harry and the boys lay down under 
the shadow of a big tree and awaited results. 
For some time they heard nothing. Sud- 
denly the report of a gun was wafted across 
a little ravine. After a short pause, two 
more reports were heard. Another interval, 
and several more reports rang out. 

“ It would be rather a sell if Billy has 
dropped on a good patch," said Sir Harry. 
Then, suddenly, the true explanation 
struck him. 

* Boys," he exclaimed, *' I do believe it is 
Billy shooting those ten birds.“ 

The boys caught his meaning, and roared 
with laughter at the thought of the roasting 
in store for the wily Billy. Another shot 
or two, and the round figure of Billy 
Watson came swaggering out of a vineyard 
some little distance away. He came up to 
the others, and delivered himself bound 
hand and foot into their power. 

“ I thought I had a good eye for likely 
cover," he jauntily remarked, and tossed a 
little heap of brown birds into Sir Harry's 


ap. 
Bravo, Billy! Why, you must have shot 


uncommonly well. We only heard about 
ten or twelve shots.” 

* And there are ten birds there. 
miss many once I get my eye in.“ 

“ Evidently not," agreed Sir Harry. 

The boys were experiencing the greatest 
difficulty in keeping from bursting out into 
shrieks of laughter. The Prairie Dog had to 
turn round on his stomach and cram his fist 
down his throat. Billy babbled on happily, 
and noticed nothing. Even Sir Harry had 
some ado to keep his countenance as he 
listened to the impostor. He took up the 
birds, felt them, remarked on their fatness, 
and then, in an off-hand way, remarked — 

“ They've got cold remarkably quickly.“ 

Billy preserved a discreet silence. 

“ What long beaks the little beggars have, 
proceeded Sir Harry. “ Hullo, this chap 
has something sticking in his throat. It’s 
something white." 

** Tongue, I suppose,” said the unconscious 
Billy. The Prairie Dog sputtered and 
choked. 

“ Swallowed a bit of grass," he explained 
with a very red face. 

* No," said Sir Harry with a wonderful 
command of feature, there is something 
else down his throat. It isn't his tongue.“ 
He fished away for a moment or two. 

It looks uncommonly like a bit of paper, 
he said. 

Paper! What are you talking about? 
Let’s have a look.” Still there was no 
suspicion in Billy’s voice. 

It is paper." maintained Sir Harry, and 
slowly he drew forth the little roll. 

A look of mild wonder spread over Billy's 
ingenuous countenance. 

Why, bless me, if there isn't writing on 
it," ejaculated Sir Harry. The boys gave 
up the attempt to keep straight faces. 

“ Yes, there's writing on it. Let's see 
what it says: 


„With silver shot, to wit, a crown, 
Bill aimed at me, and brought me down.'" 


I don't 


** Billy, you've shot a most remarkable bird 
—Qquite the most remarkable bird I've ever 
come across." 

Yell after yell of laughter rose up into the 
astonished air. Billy was no dullard, and he 
caught the point of the joke at once. For 
one moment he looked almost confused, 
but the next he burst out into a roar of 
laughter, and laughed until the others 
thought he would have an apoplectic fit. 

I-II thought I was gug—gug—going to 
score off you," he exlained at last, but of 
course I intended to tell you before long." 

“ It won't do, Billy," said Sir Harry, 
wiping his eyes. ''It won't do. We've a 
joke against you that will last for many a 
long day. Oh, Billy, Billy, what an example 


to set these young and innocent boys. What 
deceit! What consummate deceit ! ” 
Bad example!" quoth Billy. “ I like 


that. What those young limbs don't know 
isn't worth troubling about. Why, do you 
know the trick they played off on me at your 
house the night before we started on this 
expedition ? I went to my bedroom 
(Yes, you young beggars, you're trying to 
look mighty innocent, aren't you?) As I 
was saying, I went to my bedroom, and I 
nearly had a fit when I saw a lovely girl 
lving in my bed. Her golden curls were 
scattered over the pillow, and her eyes were 
closed. You know what a shy man I am——" 

„We know.“ assented Sir Harry in a non- 
committal voice. 

** Well, I did & bolt outside, and off I went 
to find some one to explain matters. I came 
across the butler, who was locking up for the 
night, and he said I must have madea 
mistake. 

Go and look for yourself,’ I said, and he 
went. 


“Out he comes with a white face. He 
evidently thought it was a lady spook. He 
went off and brought a maid, and she goes 
in, and discovers your little girl's biggest 
doll in my bed. Imagine my feelings, and 
yet you talk about my setting these young 
rascals a bad example." 

For the next few days there were a fair 
number of quail, but after that the south 
wind sprang up again, and the yacht was 
headed for the Bosphorus. She steamed 
to her home moorings just before sunset. 

Billy was a wee bit pensive. 

„Look here," said he, you've a good 
tale to tell; but if you don’t mind, I'd prefer 
to give my version of it to the fellows at the 
yacht club when we land." 

“ Very good, Billy," said Sir Harry; but 
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if you have no objection, we'll stand by to see 
that you do not forget any of the yarn." 

On landing, Billy was greeted as '' Billy 
the Marksman " by a number of the yacht. 
club members. 

* You see, boys," he said, turning to 
the lads, what a reputation I have as a 
shot." 

„es. replied the Sniper, “I suppose 
they call you Billy the Marksman in the 
same way that we call Wolfram the Lambkin, 
and Britten the Prairie Dog." 

* Well, Billy," said one of the club mem- 
bers, and how have you distinguished 
yourself this trip? I suppose you have the 
usual yarn for us.“ 

* Yes, I have a yarn for you," replied 
Billy, and proceeded to narrate it. It met 
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with a great success, and elicited peals of 
laughter from everyone. 

It's strange, isn't it,“ said one of the 
men, that when Billy tells this yarn 
against himself we all laugh with him, but if 
some one else had told it of him, we should 
all be laughing at him instead of with him? 
and the boys understood why Billy had asked 
to tell the story. 


All good things come to an end, and a few 
days later, the Sniper, the Lambkin, and the 
Preirie Dog were hasting back to England 
as fast as the Grand Orient Express could 
carry them. Many a good yarn they had 
to tell their schoolfellows, but they agreed 
that the best of them all was the story of 
Billy the Marksman. 


HOW TO MAKE A MILKING-STOOL WITH CARVED OR POTTER-WORK DECORATION. 


MILKING-STOOL is a simple article to make, 

as it presents none of the difficulties 
encountered in making an ordinary chair, 
and is therefore a capital subject to engage 
the attention of those of our readers who are 
fond of woodwork and simple carving. The 
seat, for instance, is formed out of a piece of 
thick wood, from 1 in. to 1} in., and in the 
present case has to be shaped as shown in 
the small sketch which gives details of the 
chair-seat. In addition to having the 
corners cut at an angle, the edge has to be 
chamfered or bevelled. This can be done by 
marking a line about 1} in. from the edge 
all round. This line should be incised in 
the wood with a V-shaped chisel, or parting 
tool, to a depth of d; in. Then along the 


Design for Seat of Milking-stool in Incised 
Work. 


edge mark a line about in. from the under- 
eide of the seat to show how deep the bevel 
has to extend. The bevelling itself can be 
done with a plane, and those who have a 
wide flat chisel could remove some of the 
wood with it, and so lessen the labour of 
planing. If the chisel is used, then the 
plane can be used to smooth the chamfer. 
Be careful, in planing against the grain, to 
have your iren in good condition, and not too 
coarsely set, or you will jag the wood, instead 
of smcothing it. 

The back is mortised into the seat, there- 
Iore you will have to take out the wood to 
receive the back. As fór the back, it should 
be of l-in. stuff, and the tenon must not be too 
fine, as you require strength, which would be 
jeopardised if the tenon were too fine. If 
the wood is lin. then the tenon ought to 


be 2 in. and it should project foran inch or two 
underneath the seat, where it can be kept in 
position with wooden pegs passing through the 
projecting portion of the back under the seat. 
These not to be glued, so that the back can 
be taken out if it is to be packed. The back 
should not have the edges bevelled, but the 
sharp corners might be slightly chamfered. 
An oval opening is indicated on iny design 
and can be cut through with a keyhole saw. 
The legs must be turned, and those who 
do not possess a lathe, or know a friend who 
does, must get them turned by a trade turner. 
Such a simple design as that shown would 
not cost very much to get turned. Let the 
legs be stout enough, and the holes under the 
seat to receive them should be taken not 
quite through the seat, as it would look un- 
workmanlike to see the legs through the seat. 
For adding to the strength, four pieces of 
wood about } in. thick could be glued under 
the seat where the legs are to come and the 
holes to receive the legs bored through these 
extra pieces as well as into the seat itself. 
If the legs are now well glued into position 
they ought to stand any ordinary strain. 
Now, as to the ornamentation. The back 
has a simple flowing design, which can be left 
in relief, and the background taken out toa 
depth of about } in., and then the back- 
ground can be punched over. Draw your 
design out full size on paper and transfer to 
the wood before beginning the grounding out. 
Such a simple pattern ought to present no 
difficulties to those used to handling a chisel. 
It is no more difficult, in fact, than chip carv- 
ing. A brace and small bit can be used in 
taking out the background. As to the seat, I 
have given this in a separate design, so that 
my readers can see exactly what to do. As 
it isa geometrical pattern a pair of compasses 
and a T-square will enable anyone to set it 
out accurately. The corners are to be incised 
and grounded out as in the case of the back, 
but the seat itself is for incised work only, as 
it is not desirable to do more than just 
ornament the surface of a seat. The border 
design at edge is also to be incised. This 
class of work only requires a certain steadi- 
ness of hand and accurate eye, so that the 
V-shaped tool is pushed along, the same pres- 
sure being exerted, as all parts of the design 
are followed. Those who have a pyrometer— 
1.0. a poker heated by spirit (which are 
sold expressly for burnt-wood work)—could 
carry out the design very easily by this 
method — easier, in fact, than by carving. The 
wood usually employed in chair-making is 
beech with ash legs. Oak would do, or any 
fairly hard wood, but beech is close in the 
grain, while ash is very tough, and is the.wood 


used for handles of hammers, etc. A nice 
warm brown stain should be used to colour 
the wood. 
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FIGHTING SHIPS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


HEN it is considered that the very 
existence, humanly speaking, of the 
British Empire depends upon the Navy, 
it seems remarkable that the general public 
should know so little about our fleet. It is 
probable that the majority would be unable 
to give the names of & dozen British war- 
ships, or half as many admirals. It is the 
hope of the writer that this article may 
encourage readers of the B. O. P. to 
acquire a little more knowledge of the subject 
than this. 

At the present time the Service is probably 
in a more efficient state than it has ever 
been before. This is in the main due to 
the many far-reaching reforms introduced 
since the beginning of the present century. 
Most of these may be ascribed to the genius 
and energy of Admiral of the Fleet Sir John 
Fisher, d. c. B., O.M., the present First Sea 
Lord of the Admiralty, who has done more to 
render the fleet invincible in the short time 
that he has occupied that post than any 
of his predecessors for the last hundred 


years. 

It is beyond the scope of the present 
article to go into details of the many im- 

ovements that have been effected in every 

irection. But their nature is best indi- 
cated when it is explained that the principal 
object in view is to keep the navy ready for 
war at a moment’s notice. To do this, 
only ships that are reasonably modern and 
capable of giving a good account of them- 
selves are retained in commission. 

Before reviewing the ships now on the 
“ effective list "—that is to say, ships that 
could be employed in the major operations 
of warfare—one or two points need to be 
explained. 

Warships are usually divided into three 
main branches, each designed to do a 
different work—namely, battleships, cruisers, 
and torpedo-vessels. The following will 
sufficiently define their functions. 

Battleships.—Briefly stated, the duty of 
& battleship is very much the same as that 
of the old-time “‘ line-of-battleship " —1.e. to 
fight in line of battle against opposing ships 
of similar description. This seems easy 
to remember, but, nevertheless, the word 
“ battleship" is frequently misapplied to 
include any kind of fighting vessel, for 
which “ warship” would be the correct 
term to employ. The principal require- 
ments of a battleship are very heavy armour- 
ieroing guns, thick armour covering the 
argest area practicable, and moderately 
high speed. It may be mentioned here 
that battleship” i3 very nearly synony- 
mous with “ ironclad.” 

Crutsers.—The duties of cruisers are 
perhaps quite adequately explained by 


their name ; they may be said to act as the 
“ eyes of battleships. 

Cruisers of several types exist in our Navy. 
First, in point of size and importance, comes 
the armoured cruiser. This is, in a way, a 
kind of cross between a battleship and a true 
cruiser, and has some of the attributes of 
both. As a rule, armoured cruisers carry 
as their main armament heavy guns suffi- 
cient to beat off anything but a battleship: 
for protection against which they have to 
trust to their superior speed. They are 
also, as their name indicates, protected 
by side armour ; but this, of course, is much 
less in extent and thickness than that of a 
battleship, and is only intended to with- 
stand attack from the lighter kinds of guns. 
At present the tendency is to increase the 
size and power of armoured cruisers, and 
the speed of battleships, so that the two 
types are drawing nearer to one another. 

There are also what are known as pro- 
tected cruisers. These carry no side armour, 
but their vital parts are protected by a steel 
armour deck, not flat, but curved down- 
wards at each side, so as to compensate to 
some slight extent for the lack of armour 
on the broadside. Protected cruisers are 
of many varieties and sizes, ranging from 
big ships equal in size and gun-power to 
many armoured cruisers, down to small 
vessels of between 2,000 and 3,000 tons, 
carrying only very light guns, but of very 
high speed. The fastest and most recent 
of the latter kind are known by the special 
name of Scouts," and this is the only type 
of protected cruiser now built. 

Torpedo-craft.—These may be divided 
under three heads: (a) Torpedo-boats. 
(b) Torpede.gunboate. (c) Destroyers. 

The t.rpedo-boat is the oldest, and in 
all navies but ours the moet numerous type 
of torpedo-vessel Its purpose, of course, is 
to sink by means of ite torpedoes any larger 
warship, 
experience has shown that the average 
5 is too small for this work, 
and ill adapted for keeping at sea for any but 
f short periods, so no more are being 

uilt. 


The torpedo-gunboat (popularly known 
as ''torpedo-catcher") is also now an 
obsolete type. It was originally designed 
for the special work of overtaking and 
sinking torpedo- boats, but was found too 
slow to accomplish this satisfactorily. The 
few torpedo-gunboate that remain in our 
service are merely employed as parent 
ships to divisions of torpedo- boats, and 
would not be of much use for war purposes. 

The destroyer (as the type is now in- 
variably called) was originally intended 
to act as an antidote against torpedo- boats, 
as the torpedo-gunboat had been, and for 
that reason was at first christened '' torpedo- 
boat destroyer.” But it has ended by 
supplanting both torpedo-gunboats and 
torpedo-boate, since none of the great 
naval Powers now build any kind of torpedo- 
craft except destroyers. In the Russo- 
Japanese war the Japanese throughout 


used their destroyers as to o-boata, which 
róle they very ee ed. Destroyers 
must above all things fast, s being 


their only safeguard against destruction. 
The turbine destroyer Viper (now no longer 
in existence) actually touched thirty-seven 
knots (nearly forty-three miles) an hour, 
which is the record speed for water travelling. 
Some of the destroyers now building are to 
equal, or exceed, this. 

In proceeding to discuss the ships tabu- 
lated below, it is well to remark that one 
noteworthy feature which gives us a great 
advantage over possible adversaries is that 


preferably a battleship; but. 


our ships are invariably built in classes 
comprising several vessels, so that each of our 
squadrons may be composed of ships having 
identical characteristics, while their oppo- 
nents would be made up of assorted types. 
It is difficult to over-estimate the superiority 
thus conferred on the British fleet. 

In the ensuing particulars there will be 
found, in addition to the nominal or trial 
speed of each vessel, the best speed she can 
at present make continuously in a rough 
sea, which is an altogether different thing, 
and much more valuable for reference. 

I have not burdened my readers with 
more details than I can help of the arma- 
ments carried. Where there are guns of 
the same bore in inches, but of widely 
differing powers, I have distinguished them 
by giving the length of the gun in calibres.” 
The calibre of a gun is its bore, or diameter 
at the muzzle. That is to say, a 12-inch 
gun 40 calibres long means one 40 times 
12 inches in length, or 40 feet. In all 
cases the longest gun is the most powerful one. 

With regard to the table of battleships. 
Full details of the Dreadnought have not been 
published, but it is known that she will be 
of such tremendous force that all other 
battleships will be rendered obsolete by 
comparison with her. She was laid down 
at Portsmouth at the beginning of October 
1905, will be launched early in 1906, and 
completed in sixteen months from the date 
of laying down. 

Next to the Dreadnought, the Lord Nelson 
and her sister ship the Agamemnon will be 
our most powerful warships. They will 
be launched in all probability about the 
same time as the Dreadnought. 

Though eclipsed by the veasels referred 
to above, the King Edward class is at 
present the most powerful type of battle- 
ship tn serrice in the world. Three of the 
class are not yet complete, but the other 
five are all in commission. 

The two ships of the Swiftsure t (the 
second is named Triumph) were built for 
Chili, but purchased by our Admiralty in 
1904 for 950,000/. apiece, which is generally 
considered to have been an excellent bargain. 
Though very fast, they do not stand rough 
weather we 

The Duncan class are practically as fast 
as the two Swiftsures, having done as much 
as twenty knota at sea in ordinary weather, 
and are much better sea-boats. 

The Ma estie class have been in service 
for a long time now, and are at present under- 
going alterations to bring them more into 
ine with present-day requirements. 

The Royal Sovereigns are now slow, but 
as their 6-inch guns have been given in- 
creased protection, their fighting value has 
been somewhat improved. The Hood is 
usually, though erroneously, placed in this 
class. She is in reality of a distinct type, 
being more or less a development of the 
Tra'algar, and has her 13:5-inch guns in 
turrets, instead of in barbettes like the 
Royal Sovereign. The actual displacement 
of the Hood greatly exceeds the nominal 
figure given, being about 15,400 tons. 

The Trafalgar, with her sister, the Nde, 
are the oldest ships of importance in the 
British fleet, as well as the slowest. How- 
ever, as their protection is still very good, 
they are likely to remain on the fighting 
list for some time yet. 

The Renown is fast, but her guns are of 
obsolete type, so that she is of compara- 
tively slight fighting value. She has been 
temporarily converted into a Royal yacht, 
and carried H.R.H. the Prince of Wales and 
suite to India. 

The, Centurion and Barfleur (her sister) 


— — 


were partly reconstructed in 1903, when 
modern 6-inch guns were substituted for 
the 47-inch ones they formerly carried. 
The reconstruction has increased their 
displacement to about 11,000 tons, but has 
impaired their speed. Their 10-inch guns, 
like those of the Renown, are of an old 
pattern. 

We have now to deal with the armoured 
cruisers. The four ships of the Invincible 
class are only just laid down, and few details 
beyond those given are known. The three 
vessels of the Minotaur class will all be 
launched during 1906. 

The Warriors, having only been launched 
in 1905, are some distanoe from completion. 
As wil be seen, they differ principally 
from the Duke of Edinburgh and her sister 
the Black Prince in the secondary arma- 
ment. All these ships are considerably 
superior as fighting units to many of the 
older battleships I have described. 

The Drake class are noted as having all 
exceeded twenty-four knots in actual 
service. The Cressys, too, are very good 
steamers, all having done more than their 
trial speeds at sea. 

The Devonshire class have only recently 
been put into commission, so little can be 
said about them. They are, however, a 
great improvement on the Monmouth class, 
whose only merit is their speed, all having 
steamed over twenty-four knots in service. 
The weakness of the latter’s armament is 
a particularly grave defect, and it has been 
proposed to mount 75-inch guns in. place 
of some of the 6-inch. 

There now remain the protected cruisers, 
Of these, the sisters P and Terrible 
have a very thick protective deck, and 
carry such a heavy armament that they are 
certainly equal, if not superior, to the ships 
of the Monmouth class, referred to above. 

The Diadems are too weakly armed in 
proportion to their displacement to make 
good fighting vessels, and their speed is not 

igh enough to make amends. 

e Edgars, though rather out of date, 
are still fairly fast. They are now chiefly 
uged for training purposes. 

Of the two cruisers of the Blake class, the 
Blenheim is still good for a spurt of twenty 
knots, but the Blake is nearly worn out. 

The remaining cruisers call for little 
notice. The ships of the Challenger, High- 
flyer, Arrogant, and Talbot classes are still 
serviceable enough, but the Astrea and 
Apollo classes are getting past their work. 
There were formerly some twenty ships of 
the latter type, but many have been struck 
off the list, being worn out and useless. 
The others are likely to follow before 


long. 

"The Pelorus class are unsatisfactory, and 
wear out so quickly that two (not included 
in the table) have already been discarded 
as worthless. 

The eight Scouts are noteworthy as being 
the fastest vessels (other than torpedo- 
craft) in the Navy. 


'HE story of Jackey Jackey takes us into 
that wonderful forest where grow the 
stinging trees, one of which (Laportea gigas) 
is over a hundred feet high, and has a trunk 
five fcet in diameter. 
" Grasp your nettle,” says the proverb; 
but when the hairy, heart-shaped leaf is a 


"© Nearly three years ago we gave an aiticle on thia 
subject by another writer; but Mr. Gordon affords 
additional interesting details. 
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I have not tabulated any details of torpedo- 
craft, these being of little importance, 
beyond the speed. We have of these : 

About 20 torpedo-gunboat8 still in service. 

142 destroyers built and 18 building. 

27 torpedo-boats of any value for war 
purposes. 

There is also the special torpedo depot. 
ship Vulcan, launched in 1889, of 6,620 tons, 
armed with eight 4°7-inch guns. 

With regard to submarine craft, which 
have been a good deal before the public of 
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experimental stage, and would in time of 
war only be used for purposes of coast 
defence. 

In conclusion, let me strongly advise all 
B. O. P.“ readers who feel interested in 
this subject to pursue it further. No more 
fascinating hobby exists, and I do not 
believe any boy who once takes it up in 
earnest will ever willingly relinquish it. 
British boys above all others ought to take 
an intelligent interest in naval matters. 
and the year after the Nelson centenary is a 


late, these have hardly yet emerged from the — very appropriate time to begin. 
TABLE A.— BATTLESHIPS. 


Number of Displace- | Nominal Sea | 


Name of Class | shipe in ment. spxed. epea Guns 
| class Tons E nots nota | 
Dresdnought (building) . 1 18,000 21 — 10 12-in., 45 cal. ; 18 3-8. in. 
Lord Nelson (building) 2 16,600 18:5 — 4 11 45 cal; 10 92-in., 50 cal; 
King Edward vit. (1908-5) 8 16,350 19 175  |412-1n., 40 cal. ; 4 9-2-in., 48cal. ; 10 6-in., 
45 cal.; 14 Sin. 
Formidable (1898-1902) . 8 15,000 18 17 4 12-in., 40 cal. ; 12 6-in., 45 cal. ; 18 3-in. 
Swiftsure (1903) 337 11,800 20 18:5 4 pn 45 cal.; 14 7°5-in., 60 cal, ; 
n. 
Duncan (1901) . " | 6 14,000 19 186 4 12-in., 40 ca!. ; 12 6-in., 45 cal. ; 12 Sin. 
Cunopus (1897-99) . s 6 12,950 18 17 4 12-in., 3$ cal. ; 12 €-in., 40 cal.; 12 3-in. 
Majestic (1894-96) : 9 14,900 17:5 15 to 16 4 12-in., 35 cal. ; 13 6-in., 40 cal. ; 16 3-in. 
Royal Sovereign (1891-92) 7 14,150 17 146 | 4135 in., 30 cal. ; 10 6-in, 40 cal. 
Hood (1891) . . . 1 14,180 : 17:$ 14 Ditto ditto 
(nominal) 
Trafalgar (1887-88) . 2 11,940 17 13:5 4 13°5 in., 30 cal. ; 6 6-in., 40 cal. 
Renown (1895) . ‘ 9 1 12,350 18:5 16:5 4 10-in., 32 cal.; 10 6-In. 40 cel. ; 13 3-in. 
Centurion (1892) e | 2 10,900 18:5 18 4 10-in., 33 cal.; 10 6-in., 45 cal. 
\ 
TABLE B.—ARMOURED CRUISERS. 
| E 
" i e Di- place- Nominal Sea | T 
Name of Claas ships in ment. = epen uns 
class Tons nots nots | 
Invincible (building) . 4 16,000 23 — 4 12-in., 45 cal ; 10 92-in., 60 cal. 
Minotaur (building) š ; 3 14,600 33 — 4 9˙2- In., 50 cal; 10 76-in., 50 cal. 
Warrior (1906) 4 13,550 | 22—24 — | 692-in. 50cal ; 47:51n., 60 cal. 
Duke of Edinburgh (1904) 2 13,500 22—24 — 6 92-in., 50 cal ; 10 6-in., 50 cal. 
Drake (1901) . | 4 14,100 33 225 292 in., 45cal.; 166-in., 45 cal.; 10 3-in. 
Cressy (1899-1901) | 6 12,000 32 21:5 2 9z-in., 40 cal. ; 13 6-in., 45 cal. ; 14 2-in. 
Devonshire (1903-4) . — .! 6 10,850 22 21 ` 4 7-5-in., 45 cal. ; 6 6-in., 45 cal. ; 2 3-in. 
Monmouth (1901-3) . . | 10 9,800 24 22 14 6-in., 45 cal.; 10 3. in. 
TABLE C.—PROTECTED CRUISERS. 
! | 
SOME! of Displace- | Nominal Sea | 
Name of Class ships ment. 8 ; 8 š Guns 
] W | 
l E ed NUM NE 
Powerful (1895). " : 2 14,200 22 21 2 9°2-in., 40 cal. ; 16 €-in., 40 cal. ; 16 3-in. 
Diadem (1896-98) ) 8 14000 ' 205 19:5 16 6-in., 40 cal. ; 14 3-in. 
Edgar (1890-92) . P . 9 7, 350 and 19:5 18:5 2 9:2-In,, 30 cal.; 10 6-in., 45 cal. ; but 
| 7,700 | in INO sbipe, 1 9:2-in., 80 cal. ; 12 6-in., 
45 cal, 
Blake (1889-90) 2 =| 9,00 23 1T:5t0 18:5; 2 9:2-in., 80 cal. ; 10 6-in., 26 cal. 
Challenger (1902) . ; 2 5,880 21 196 11 6-in., 45 cal.; 9 3-in. 
Highflyer (1898) o a 3 5,600 20:5 195 11 6-in., 40 caL ; 9 3-in. 
Arrogant (1896-97) . 4 5,750 20 18:5 10 6-In., 45 cal.; 9 3-in. 
Talbot (1894-96) 9 6,600 30 185 11 6-in., 45 cal; 9 3-in. 
Astrea (1892-93) 8 4.300 19-5 18 2 6-in., 40 cal. ; 8 47-in. 
Apollo (1890-61) 10 io 20 17 2 6-In., 26 cal. ; 6 4°7-in. 
Topaze (1908-4). . 4 $000 | 22—23 | 20—31 | 124-10. 
Pelorus (1896-1900) . 9 2,185 and 20 | 17 8 4-in. 
Scouts (1904) 8 | rue to 25 | 23 10 3-in. 


JACKEY JACKEY.* 
By W. J. GoRDON. 


foot across, it is not so easy, nor is it desir- 
able. Care, says that familiar work, 
Johnson's “‘ Gardener's Dictionary, should 
be taken in handling these plants, as they 
possess stinging hairs, whieh cause acute 
pain, and the effects last for a long period. 
The writer of this was, on one occasion, 
stung by a single hair of L. gigas upon the 
middle finger, which resulted in a slight 
form of paralysis in the whole of one side of 


the body for several hours, severe pain 
being felt under the armpit and at the 
elbow; in damp weather slight pain was 
experienced at the place stung for eightcen 
months afterwards." Evidently a Laportea 
is not a nettle to be grasped ; in fact, should 
a horse hurtle against the leaves, the horse 
dies. 

This venomous tree, the largest repre- 
sentative of the nettle order, is mainly 
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found in southern Queensland and northern 
New South Wales; but farther north, up 
the York Peninsula, the slightly smaller 
L. photiniphylla is the commoner. The 
most dreaded native of the scrub, this lifts 
its head among its companions, a safe 
refuge to every living thing impervious to 
its hairs, and avoided by all others. Of a 
character unmistakable, with its soft grey 
bark, its green shining ovate leaves, and 
white fleshy masses of ripe nuts, it can, at 
least, be let alone when known. 

Not so the bush lawyer, a more frequent 
native of this region, for across the scrub 
there can be no passage until the path is 
eut through its interlacements. 

This lawyer (Calamus australis) is & 
climbing palm, throwing up shoots from its 
roots as thick as a man's finger and tough 
as wire, covered with sharp spines, and 
bearing much divided leaves, alternatiug 
with tendrils twenty feet long, armed with 
strong hooks. On these hooks its shoots 
are supported in their rambling growth, 
clinging to the branches and climbing to the 
summits of the tallest trees, roping the 
forest growth together from the ground 
upwards with loops and festoons. 

Forming a dense thicket into which it 
is impossible to penetrate without clearing 
the way with an axe, its tendrils, as they 
are cut, fly back like whiplashes, fastening 
into everything they touch. On entering 
the swamp to examine plants," says Carron, 
the unfortunate botanist, ' I was caught by 
them, and became so much entangled 
before I was &ware of it, that it took me 
nearly an hour to get clear, although I had 
entered but a few yards. No sooner did I 
cut one tendril than two or three others 
clung around me at the first attempt to 
move, and when they once clasp they are 
difficult to unloose."' 

This most unpleasant lawyer is by no 
means the only obstructive climber flourish- 
ing in that wealth of vegetation, nor is the 
whole flora of so malignant a character. 
For instance, it contains, among many other 
beautiful things, the white apple or Eugenia 
grandis, with a straight trunk rising twenty 
or thirty feet from the ground to the 
branches, and branching for another thirty 
feet, covered with blossoms and fruit, but 
no leaves visible, the pine-apple scent of the 
unripe fruit diffused for so many yards 
around as to betray the whereabouts of the 
tree that may be hidden in the mass. 

Through that mass, for six months in 
1848, Kennedy's Cape York expedition had 
cut its way. Starting from Rockingham 
Bay in May, they had been so hindered in 
the forest, that when they reached the hill 
above Weymouth Bay they had exceeded 
the time for which they had been victualled 
for the entire journey of some four hundred 
and fifty miles. Struggling on with the 
whole party meant starvation for all, so 
Kennedy determined to go ahead with three 
men and his black boy, Jackey Jackey, to 
Port Albany, and send back relief by sea. 

Leaving Carron, the botanist, in charge of 
the seven other men, with orders to make 
the provisions last six weeks, he started on 
November 13, northward along the east 
coast. On the fourth day out, the party 
began to live on horseflesh and what they 
could find in the bush. Three weeks after- 
wards, one of the men, having accidentally 
shot himself, had to be left behind with 
two others, near Shelburne Bay; and 
Kennedy and Jackey Jackey went on by 
themselves. 

They reached Escape River. In the 
distance they could see Albany Island and 
the ship waiting for their arrival. All their 
horsemeat was gone. Jackey Jackey went 
fishing, but caught nothing. Half a mile 
along the riverside they were met by a 
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crowd of blacks, who pretended to be 
friendly. 

Those black fellows will follow us, said 
Jackey Jackey. 

" No, Jackey," said Kennedy, those 
blacks are very friendly." 

I know those black fellows well," replied 
Jackey Jackey ; ** they too much speak. 

That night the explorer and the aboriginal 
took it in turns to watch hour by hour. 

In the middle of the night, Jackey Jackey 
woke up Kennedy. 

* There is plenty black fellows now." 

They took their guns and waited until 
daylight. Having made no fire, the blacks 
did not know exactly where to find them. 

At daylight, Jackey Jackey saddled the 
horses, and they went up the river. After 
a time they saw three black fellows on their 
track. 

And one," said Jackey Jackey, after- 
wards, ran back as hard as he could run, 
and fetched up plenty more, like & flock of 
sheep almost. 

It was raining hard ; the blacks all around 
followed them, and grew more numerous. 
At last a flight of spears came from the bush 
behind. One of them hit Kennedy in the 
back. 

Kennedy ordered his companion to fire. 
“Then,” said Jackey Jackey, "I pulled 
out my gun and fired. and hit one fellow all 
over the face with buckshot ; and he tumbled 
down and got up again and whecled right 
round, and two black fellows picked him 
up and carried him away. They went 
away a little and came back again, throwing 
spears &ll around, more than they did before ; 
very large spears. I pulled out the spear at 
once from Mr. Kennedy's back, and cut out 
thc jag with Mr. Kennedy's knife ; then Mr. 
Kennedy got his gun and snapped, but the 
gun would not go off.“ 

The blacks gathered closer, and threw 
their spears fast. Kennedy was speared in 
the right leg, Jackey Jackey over the eye, 
and then Kennedy was struck in the right 
side. The horses were also speared, and 
jumped and bucked into the swamp. 
Placing the wounded man against an ant- 
hill, Jackey Jackey ran after the horses to 
save the saddle-bags and hide them. As he 
returned, after quickly doing 8o. he saw one 
of the blacks run in and steal his master's 
hat and watch, and then hurry into the 
scrub. 

Jackey Jackey, taking Kennedy up in his 
arms, carried him for a quarter of a mile to a 
clear space, near an angle of a streamlet of 
fresh water, with which he washed his 
wounds. A strange look came into the 
dying man's eyes, and Jackey Jackey 
appealed to him. 

Don't look far away! and then asked, 
* Are you well now ? ” 

1 don't care for the spear-wound in my 
leg, was the reply, but for the other two 
spear- wounds in my side and back. I am 
bad, Jackey.“ 

" Black fellow always die when he get 
spear-wound in back," said the aboriginal; 
and after a long look at him, he asked: 
“ Mr. Kennedy, are you going to leave me? 

“ Yes, my boy, I am going to. leave you. 
I am very bad, Jackey. You take the books, 
Jackey, to the captain, but not the big ones, 
the Governor will give anything for them.“ 

The black boy tied up the papers. 

* Jackey," said Kennedy feebly, give 
me paper. and J will write.“ 

"I gave him paper and pencil.“ said 
Jackey Jackey, “ and he tried to write, and 
he then fell back and died, and I caught 
him as he fell back, and held him. And I 
then turned round myself and cried. I was 
crying a good while, until I got well; that 
was about an hour, and then I buried him." 

„That night, he went on, “I left him 


near dark. I would go through the scrub, 
and the blacks threw spears at me, a good 
many, and I went back again into the scrub. 
Then I went down the creek which runs into 
Escape River, and I walked along the 
water in the creek, very easy, with my head 
only above water to avoid the blacks and get 
out of their way. In this way I went half a 
mile ; then I got out of the creek and got 
clear of them, and walked on all night nearly, 
and slept in the bush without a fire." 

Next morning he had to give up through 
weakness, and for two days he remained 
resting. Then hc started again. and stayed 
his hunger with a pandanus fruit, and so he 
went on with many a rest, until from the 
top of a hill he saw Cape York. 

"I knew it was Cape York, because the 
sand did not go on farther. I sat down then 
a good while. I said to myself, this is Port 
Albany, I believe inside somewhere. Mr. 
Kennedy told me the ship was inside, close 
up. I went on a little way and saw the ship 
and boat. I was very frightened of seein 
the black men all along here, and when 
was on the rock cooeying, and murry murry 
glad when the boat come for me." 

It was on December 23 when the doctor, 
on the brig Ariel, caught sight of the black, 
" first standing, then walking very lame, 
then sitting down on a rock on the main- 
land," and sent the dingey to bring him on 
board, where, after a time, he became 
strong enough to tell the story of that seven 
months' journey which had averaged but a 
little over two miles a day. 

As soon as possible the brig was off to 
rescue the three men. On Christmas 
morning a canoe was sighted. In it Jackey 
Jackey recognised the party of blacks who 
had speared Kennedy. One black was 
allowed to come on boatd. Jackey Jackey 
at once pointed him out as the very man who 
had thrown the fatal spear. He was im- 
mediately secured, and the others jumped 
out of the canoe and swam ashore. The 
man had part of one of Kennedy’s bridles 
round his arm. 

The three men had been left at what 
Kennedy thought was Pudding Pan Hill, 
and to the only place of that name on the 
chart the brig was steered. But Jackey 
Jackey, who had been placed in the fore- 
top, averred that it was not the place. In 
vain he was told it must be. 

" No," said Jackey Jackey. ‘‘ Do you 
think I am stupid ? " 

The brig went on, and on Boxing Day 
opened out another hill of exactly the same 
outline. Next day the captain and doctor, 
with two others and Jackey Jackey, went 
ashore. He led the party for six miles into 
the bush, and pointed out where the camp 
was & few miles farther on; but the captain 
thought it better to return to the brig— 
which was too short-handed to be left to 
the chances of a night attack—and proceed 
to the relief of Mr. Carron's party, as it was 
the largest. i 

Meanwhile, Carron had had a terrible 
time. Six of his men had died. The 
native3 had found the camp, and day after 
day had threatened to seize it, so that there 
was no rest for him and his companions, who 
saw starvation inevitable. All the live- 
stock had gone, except the sheep-dog, which 
he and Goddard had intended to kill in a 
day or two, though, as he mournfully says, 
“he would not last long, as he was nothing 
but skin and bone." 

It was on December 30 when some natives 
suddenly rushed out of the bush and handed 
him a piece of paper, so torn and dirty that 
he could only make out it was from Captain 
Dobson of the Ariel. Carron wrote a note, 
and made the black fellows understand he 
wanted them to take it to the ship. 

But they had other intentions. All round 


other natives appeared well armed with 
spears. 

“ I had given a shirt to the one who had 
brought the note," says Carron, “and put 
it on him ; but I saw him throw down my 
note and pull off the shirt, and, picking up 
his spear, he joined the rest who were 
preparing to attack us. We were ex- 
pecting every moment to be attacked and 
murdered.” 

Suddenly three white men were seen 
hurrying towards them across the creek, 
following a black. 

The black was Jackey Jackey. 

For three miles from the shore he had led 
them through the swamp and scrub to the 
rescue, not a moment too soon. 

In the following May the brig Freak was 
sent northward in search of Kennedy’s 

pem. With her went Jackey Jackey. 

e led the party to Carron’s camp, and at 
Shelburne Bay hc found a trace of the three 
men who died. At Escape River he guided 
Captain Simpson to the scene of Kenrady’s 
death. 

* He then," said the captain, took us a 
few yards into the scrub to look for the 
saddle-bags, and told us to look about for & 
broken twig, growing over a thick bush; 
the place was found, but the saddle-bags 
were gone; on searching under the bush 
among the leaves the horizon-glass of a 
sextant was found, a strong proof that 
Jackey had hit upon the right place.” 

Farther on he pointed out where the 
attack had been made, and the broken 
1 6 8 on the ground showed that it was 80. 

e led the way to & creek where he had 
thrown away a compass. The compass was 
found. Next he showed where he had 
hidden the sextant. The sextant had 
gone, but the artificial horizon was there, 
as was also the wooden bottle of quick- 
silver. 

Much to his grief, he could not find 
Kennedy's grave in the dense tea-tree scrub, 
which was all so much alike. He had not 
had a ager mark, he said. The rain had 
removed all traces of the mound, and the 
two crossed twigs he had noticed were 
hidden among the vegetation, or had been 
removed. : i 

Poor Jackey was very quiet," says the 
captain, but felt and felt deeply during 
the day. When pointing out the spot 
where Mr. Kennedy died, 1 saw tears in his 
eyes, and no one could be more indefatigable 
in searching for the remains." 

The brig went farther north, when 
Jackey led the party into the bush in search 
of the hollow tree in which he had hidden 
the memorandum-books and charts, and 
there they were in the place he said, though 
some animal had pulled them out, and they 
were saturated by the rain. 

Let it be understood that he was as new 
to the district as every other member of the 
expedition of which he was the hero. In 
no case was his way through the bush the 
same as that by which he had previously 

. In short, he was a master of wood- 
craft and a faithful, intelligent man, though 
only an Australian aboriginal. 

* Well done, Jackey ! " says Dr. Vallack, 
was the exclamation of them all at the same 
moment when he pointed to Carron’s camp 
through the trees. And so say we all of 
his work throughout. 
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Problem No. 656. 
By W. Bo Lt. 
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WHITE. | 10--6— 16 pieces, 


White to play and mate in three (3) moves. 


Solution of No. 655. —1, K—K 3, K—R 2 
(or a). 2, Q—Q R sq., K—Kt 2. 3, Q— 
Kt 7 mate. (a) K—B 2. 2, Q—B 2 ch, 
K—Kt 2. 3. Q—R 7 mate. The origin 
of this problem is an older one by the same 
composer from the year 1802, in which the 
K is at Q Kt 4 and a white B at Q Kt 2. 

The two problems given with the solution 
of No. 654 have the keys of 1, Kt—K B 4, 
and 1, P—B 3. Drtina’s has 1, K—Kt 3, 
Kt—B 2. 2, Kt—B 6. 

Pospisil’s is 1, P—Q 6, P—K Kt 4. 2, R 
B4 ch. ; but when 1, —P—K 4, then 2, R— 
Q 3 ch., and these 2 moves are followed 
by checks with the Kt, and mates with the 
Qat K B7or R7. The variation of 1, —P— 
Q Kt 4 is 2, Qx B ch., and 1, —P—Kt 7 
is 2, Q—B 6. 

Dobrusky's masterpiece has 1, BxP, 
K x P (or a, ö, c, d, e). 2, Kt—B 4 ch, and 
the two moves of the K are followed by 3, 
Kt 8 or K 4 ch., and mates with the Bs 
(as fine as possible). (a) Kt—K 4. 2, Q— 
K 4 ch. (b) Kt—Kt sq. 2, Kt—B 7, 
Kt—B 3. 3, Q—Kt 3 ch., Kt * Q. 4, P— 
K 4 mate (as fine as the main play). (c) 
KtxB P. 2, Kt—B 4. (d) K—K 4. 2, 
Kt—B 4 ch, K—B 5. 3, Kt—K 6 ch, 
Kt x Kt. 4, B—K 3 mate. (e) K—Q 5. 
2, Q—K 4 ch., and 3, Kt—Kt sq. mate. 
When 1, —Kt—Kt 3, then 2, Qx Kt. There 
are other charming moves, such as in 
variation b the Kt from Kt sq. to R 6 
followed by 3, Q—Q sq. ch., and mate with 
the Q at K R sq. or with the Kt at Q 8. 

The one by the two great composers of 
Cologne brings the two Kts in a straight 
line with the K in two ways, thus: 1, Q—Kt 7, 
Kt—B 4 (or a, ö, e, d. e). 2, Q—Q 5 ch. 
3, R—K 4 ch. 4, R—K 6 mate. (a) Kt— 
K 3. 2, Q- K 4 ch. 3, RB 5 ch. 4, R 
Q 5 mate. (b) P—Kt 6. 2, Q—B 3, &c. 
(e) B—R 5. 2, K R—Q 6. (d) Ktx R P. 
2, Q—B 6. (e) B—B 7. 2, Q—B 6. 

These problems were composed about 
30 years ago, but no better ones have been 


made since then. 


Occasionally we see fine moves in games. 
like the following between V. Tietz and 
A. Schwalb. White, K—K Kt sq. Q— 
K B sq. ; Rs—Q B 3 and K B2; B—K 5; 
Kt—K B 4: Ps—K B 5, K Kt 2 and K R 2. 
Black. K—K B sq. ; Q—K R 5; Rs—QR 4 
and Q sq. ; B—Q B 7: PS—5QR2, QKt 3 
and 6, K B 2, K Kt 2 and K R 4. White 
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won thus: Kt— Kt 6 ch., Px Kt. P. P ch. 
K —Kt sq. R—Q B 8, RxR. R B, 
R—B sq. R—B 8, Q—K 2, Q—B 4 ch., 
K—R sd. Q—K R 4, R-R 8 ch. B R, 
Q—K 6 ch. K— R sq., and the finish is 
RxR. QxP ch, K—Ktsq. Q—R 7 ch., 
K—B sq. QxP ch, K—K sq. Q—B7ch. 
K—Q sq. B—B 6 ch., Q—K 2. Q xQ mate. 

Sometimes there are only a few pieces 
left, and a mate can be forced in a few moves. 
When the white pieces are K—K 2, Q— 
K B 5, B—Q 3, Kt—K R 4, and the black 
K—K R sq.. Q—Q sq., B—Q 3, Kt—K Kt 4. 
P—K Kt 2, White plays Q—R 7 ch., then 
Kt—Kt 6 ch., and B 4 mate. 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


THE YEARS TO COME. 


(IN the December number of the * Olavian," the 
magazine of St. Olave's School, Southwark, there 
appear rome verses under the above headiug that 
sound a note we should like to feel sure was inspiring 
all schoolboys, from the lowliest to the highest, The 
boy who thinks little of his school and teachers is 
hardly the one about whom one's hopes run high. 
Here are the“ Olavian " verses, and we commend their 
spirit to all our readers. —ED. “ B.O.P.") 


SHE that accepted us, tauglit and regarded us, 
Ere we had years to perceive and to know ; 
Lovingly sheltered aud mightily warded us, 
How shall we pay her the debt that we owe? 
She that hath fostered us, hers be the fame of us, 
Hers is the heart of us, hers be tbe pride; 
See to it, brothers, that she have no shame of us — 
Guard ye your honour, that hers may abide! 


She that accepted us, freely she gifted us, 
Strength of the sinew and skill of the mind; 
Taught us endurance and tested and sifted us, 
Showed us the wisdom to deal with our kind. 
Hers is the friend that can fathom the heart of us, 
Hers is the spirit that fashions our ways, 
Hers the old walls that are more than a part of us, 
Mindful of peerless and glorious days, 


She that accepted us, taught and regarded us, 
Ere we had years to perceive and to know; 
Lovingly sheltered and mightily warded us, 

How shall we pay her the debt that we owe ? 
Hearken, my brothers, for few shall remain of you, 
Wide o'er the world we shall scatter and part ; 

Keep ye her spirit, for still she is fain of you— 
Keep ye the pride of the School in your heart ! 


H. F. BRETT BRETT-SMITH. 
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Narrow Onest (W. J. M N.). —If you don't take the 
morning tub you won't get strong. "Virol will suit 
you best. Take to dumb- bells. Swimming also good. 


EXERCISE (Paget).— The more exercise and fresh air 
the better, Don't smoke, and you'll grow a man. 
Always glad to hear from boys in Australia. _ 


BAD HABITS (Roy).—Yes, what you mention will do 
The tub also, and plenty of exercise, Yes, 
the suspender. 


M. GiBB8 (N.Z.).—Thank you for your letter, which is 
interesting, particularly with regard to the kiwi and 
* the weka. You will find that the weka is not quite 
wingless, but it is flightless. There are four or tive 
species of these wood-hena, or flightless rails, in New 
Zealand, one of which is restricted to the North 
Island, the rest being in the South Island only. 
Another species is found in Lord Howe Island. In 
the Chatham Islands there are two other flightless 
rails, but these are of different geuera (Cabalus and 
Nesolimnas, while your bird is Ocydromus). It Was 
given its name of wood-hen by Cook's people in 1773, 
when they met with it at Dusky Bay on the second 


voyage. 
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Doc (J. M. B.).— A kind of water-spaniel standing by 
Irish. Very faithful animals, but yours is probably 
of no show value. 


W. E. —“ A Small Foundry, or How to Make Castings 
at Home," was in our twenty-second volume, in the 
March, April, and May parte for 1900. 


W. BnisTOL.— The best and latest is G. L. Kerr's 
Practical Coal Mining” (fourth edition), published 
by Grifün & Co.; but there are also Galleway's, 
Cockin's, and others you will find advertired in 
“The Colliery Guardian," ctc., in the newspaper- 
room at the public library. 


ANGLER.—Mr. J. Harrington Keene's articles on 
* Fishing Tackle, and How to Make It," appeared in 
our third volume, out of print years ago. You will 
find his treatment of the subject in a condensed form 
in his Practical Fisherman,” published by Gill, 
County Press, Drury Lane. 


ExGINK.—The articles on “The Boy's Own Loco- 
motive" (to go by steam) were in our tenth volume, 
in the part for November 1887, numbers 455 to 
459. 


W. J. S.—8ee the article on “Pharaoh's Serpents” on 
page 451 of our third volome, which gives all par- 
ticulars as to making the constituents. The powder 
is sulphocyanide of mercury, formed by mixing 
sulphocyanide of potassium with nitrate of mercury, 
which you cannot do without a certain amount of 
apres and some slight knowledge of practical 
e try. The powder is mixed up into balls with 
gum- water. 


W. OCorsox.—The garages vit: war tegan with 
Togo's attack on Port Arthur on February 8, 1904, 


and ended with the signing of the Treaty of Peace on 


October 15, 1905. 


H. MuNRo.—You would probably hear of the latest 
book on the subject by writing to Roberson & Co., 
artists’ colourmen, Long Acre, London, or to Brodie & 
Middleton, also of Long Acre. 


A GREEK MoTHER.—Write to the Secretary, Central 
Guilds College, Exhibition Road, South Kensington, 
for a prospectus. It will give you, inferentially, all 
the information you want. We have no personal 
knowledge of the German and Belgian institutions. 


AMBITIOUS,— Your best plan would seem to be to go to 
the newsroom at the free library and consult the 
advertieements in the “ Times," Morning Post,” and 
other daily papers. This will at least give you the 
addresses of some of the better-cluss registry-offices 
where you can go and enter your name and get 
advice. You would probably have to start as a page. 


R. J.—The article was on 655 of our twenty- 
sixth volume. We cannot repriut it, but, shortly 
stated, the method is : Multiply the number of the 
month of birth by 2, add 5, multiply by 50, subtract 
365, add age in years, add 115. The first figure of 
the result is the month, and the two others are the 
age. If the 365 cannot be subtracted, the month is 
January, and you subtract the amount arrived at 
from 365 and add 15, the last two figures giving the 
age as before. 


AMBITIOUB (No. ee have no special particulars 
regarding situations on passenger steamships. All 
we can suggest is for you to write to the companies 
and obtain them for yourself. 


Rrerrxn.—As we have stated many times quite recently, 
we cannot reprint pieces in the B.O.P.” for the 
sake of new readers. It would not be fair to the old 
ones thus to take up valuable space. You can easily 
obtain what you desire, however, by procuring the 
* Boy's Own Reciter,” of any bookseller, price 2s. 6d. 


OmEGA (K. W. E.)—Yes, there is just such a book 
as you write for, with many coloured platea, prepares 
by Mr. W. J. Gordor, and published by impkin, 
Marshall & Co. Any bookseller could obtain it for 
you. 


Coins.—The Petition Crown of Charles 11. is so called 
on account of the inscription round the edge: 
“Thomas Simon most humbly prays your Majesty 
to compare this his tryall piece with the Dutch, and 
if more truly drawn and embossed, more gracefully 
ordered and more accurately engraven to releive 
him "—the words being in the o'd form. 


J. L. S. (Hawick), E. F. (Canada), and Many Others.— 
Accept our best thanks for your letters with their 
hearty greetings, and also for the Christmas and 
New Year cards so kindly cent us. 


PARENT (Luton).—The numbers of E. B. M.“ for 1905 
are now issued as “Every Boy's Volume." This 
annual is most attractively bound, and would prove 
a capital prize for boys of all ages. It can be obtained 
through any bookeeller. 
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" Haw! Yes, my boy, I've taken in the 
B. O. P.“ ever since I was your sise!” 
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So very Accommodating ! 
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A TALE OF 


By WALTER M. GALLICHAN, 


Price One Penny. 
[ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 


(Drawn for the * Boy's Own Paper" by A. E. BURTOX.) 
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PRESENT-DAY 
ENGLAND. 


Author of “Tales from the Western Moors,” “ Fishing and Travel in Spain,” etc. 


was carried by four men into the inn at 
Beddgelert and set down on a bed. 
The farmer went for the doctor. and the 
kindly landlady brought me some brandy 


CHAPTER XXI.—A MEETING. 


and unlaced my boots. I now fell into a 
dreamy state of semi-consciousness, my 
nen sensation being one of intense 
eebleness rather than of pain. When the 


doctor came he removed my clothes and 
carefully inspected my body. I was too 
weak to answer his questions, and he 
refrained from speaking to me. Before he 
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left, he held a cup to my lips and told me 
to sip from it. 

Three times during twenty-four hours the 
doctor came to my bedside. He washed 
and dressed the wound to my head, and 
applied lotion to my bruises, and after 
fecling my pulse ordered the landlady to 
give me some broth. 

Three days passed. I still lay in bed 
suffering from exhaustion and shock. But 
my thoughts were now lucid, and when the 
doctor came I returned his good-day and 
showed an inclination for conversation. 

" You're a wonder!" said Dr. Evans. 
* You're made of indiarubber, I believe. 

suppose that fall ought to have killed 
me," I said. 

“ Of course it ought," laughed the doctor. 
* You've cheated Fate very cleverly. You 
fell down at least thirty feet. No doubt the 
heather at the opening of the shaft broke 
your fall. Well, I am surprised that you 
are getting well so quickly." 

Have I had concussion of the brain? 
I asked. 

A slight concussion. You didn’t alight 
on your head or you wouldn't be alive 
now." 

No, my shoulders seemed to strike the 
ground first, but my head struck pretty 
heavily on the shale.“ 

"['ve known many cases of tumbles in 
quarries and mines," said the doctor. 
* Usually, when a man falls from a height, 
he comes down head first. But when you 
fell your feet came first, and I imagine that 
you didn't turn upside down until you 
were some distance down the shaft." 

“I remember clutching at the heather 
as I slipped through it," I said. 

" Ah, yes, that helped to break your 
fall. I've examined you minutely and I 
find no fractured bones. But your back 
was black and blue with contusions. Well, 
you'll soon be right again if you don’t worry 
to get up for a day or two, and take things 
very quietly when you're on your legs again. 
You'll soon be fishing again.“ 

"How do you know that I'm fond of 
fishing ? " I asked. 

" You talked about fishing when you 
were rambling on the first night," replied 
the doctor. And who is Mingo, may I 
ask ? You repeatedly called out for Mingo.” 

Did I? Mingo is a gipsy friend of mine.“ 

I told Dr. Evans the story of Mingo’s 
disappearance and my search for him. 

What a chapter of mystery and acci- 
dent ! " said the doctor, when I had finished. 
I hope you will hear something of your 
friend before long. For the present, lie still 
and make up your mind that you'll get 
well enough to go out in three days. But 
you mustn’t leave your bed yet." 

I obeyed the doctor, and on the third 
day I felt able to take a short stroll at noon. 
Calling at the post-office, I found a letter from 
home awaiting me, and in it was a ten-pound 
note. Out of this sum I paid the hotel bill 
and the doctor's fee, and" the next day I 
went by coach to Portmadoc, thence to 
Llangollen by the rail. 

The Llangollen police had not heard any 
tidings of Mingo. They informed me, how- 
ever, that the ponies had been found wander- 
ing on the hills to the north of the town, 
and that a farmer had taken charge of 
them. 

“ So my journey to Beddgelert has been 
utterly fruitless, and I have only wasted 
time," said I, as I stood on the bridge, 
wondering whither to turn my steps. 

I decided to go to the inn where the 


Galloway was at grass. The landlord said 


that no news of my lost friend had reached 
him. 

“I will leave the pony," I said, paying 
him another two shillings. 
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From the inn I went to the dingle to 
ascertain if the cart was safe, for I had 
neglected in my haste to remove it to the 
public-house. Imagine my astonishment 
when I saw Mingo on the ground close to 
the cart! As he looked up I saw that his 
head was bound with a bandage. His 
face was white, and he looked ill. 

Brother, where have you been?" he 
cried. 

I grasped his hand and sat down by his 
side. 

Tell me first where you have been," I 
said. I have just come from Beddgelert, 
where I went in search for you about a 
week ago. What has happened to you? 
Why is your head bound up ? " 

“Ive been half.killed, brother," said 


Mingo, in a doleful tone. On the night 


that you missed me I took a stroll up the 
road towards Ruthin, hoping that I might 
meet a farmer with whom I’ve had dealings. 
I was told by a man on the road that 
Farmer Edwards had gone to look for sheep 
on the mountains, and that he would be 
back before dark. Well, while I was 
hanging about at the top of the lane leadin 
to Paaa Edwards's house, who shoul 
come along but the mumping gang as we 
fought on Dartmoor. At fist I didn’t 
recognise the chape, for it was getting dark, 
so I passed a civil good-night to 'em. And 
no sooner had I spoke than one of the fellows 
comes straight at me with a stick, and hits 
me a fearful great chuck over the head. 

"'[t's you, is it?’ he says, giving me 
another crack. ‘I told ye I'd be even with 
'e one day.’ 

That was all I heard. Down I went in 
the road with blood pouring down my face, 
and there I lay for I can't tell how long. 
The next as I remember I was staggering 
along to the lights of a cottage to ask for 
the people to give me something to bind 
up my head with, and to tell them to go to 
the dingle and bring you along. But as 
soon as I got inside the cottage I fell down 
without speaking a word and fainted right 
away. And as soon as I come round again 
Im blessed if I could remember where I 
was or what had happened to me. No, I 
couldn't remember anything; I was quite 
stupid-like. 

* Then a doctor was fetched, and he took 
me away four or five miles in his carriage, 
and I was carried into a house and laid on 
a bed. He was the rummiest old chap I’ve 
ever come across, and I believe he's a mad 
un. Ikept on asking him to let me go, but 
he locked me in the room and said I wasn't 
going if he knew it. 

Says he: There's combusted blood 
just under your skull, and I'm not going 
to let you go.“ So he gave me something 
as made me sleep for about thirteen hours, 
and when I woke up I found that he had 
shaved off a lot o' my hair and put some 
burning stuff on my pate. Somehow, it 
seemed to me that he was keeping me there 
for no good. He carried on in such a queer 
way, looking right into my eyes every now 
and then, and telling me to hold a glass 
stick in my mouth." 

He was looking at your pupils and 
taking your temperature," I explained to 
Mingo. 

Well, it seemed to me that he was 
cranky. He kept writing down things in 
& book, and walking up and down the room 
talking to himself in some foreign language, 
with here and there a word of English. 
Then he made & drawing of the cut in my 
head.“ 

And how long did he keep you there? 
I asked. 

" Why, til this very aíternoon. I've 
only just come back. He said I might go, 
and as I was going he says: ‘ Only a savage 


or a gipsy—and a gipsy is brother to a wild 
man—would have pulled through as you've 
done. You're a child o' natur', and your 
recupertory powers (I think that's how he 
said it) is something extraordinary. Don't 
you lie about in the sun for a day or two, 
and mind you take things easy.“ 

" Why do you think the doctor was 
mad ? " I asked. 

„Well, he said such queer stuff to me 
when I was getting better. He called me 
‘a progeny.’ " 

A prodigy, wasn't it ? ” 

" Maybe, brother. He said perhaps he 
ought to have sent me to the hospital, but 
he wanted to ‘tend me himself, because 
he'd never had such an anonymy as me. 

" Anomaly," I suggested. 

Then he went on to say that my heap 
o' door-mats, or something like that, was 
the toughest he'd ever seen." 

„Ah, epidermis, probably.“ 

And that my geranium was wonder- 
fully inundated. What does that mean? 

" Let me think. I fancy he must have 
said that your cranium was wonderfully 
indurated. He meant that you have a hard 
skull.“ 

" Oh, is that it, brother? I guess he's 
right there. Well, then he told me that 
I was a hoary gentile. What's that? I'm 
not a gentile. It's the gorgios who are 
gentiles, not the Romanies. 

“ Hoary gentile ?*" I said. I'm afraid 
I'm beaten, Mingo. Oh, no; I have it. 
Oriental, to be sure. He was quite right, 
the Romany tribe come from the East." 

* Well, brother, I couldn't make head 
nor tail of a quarter as he said to me. And 
now tell me where you've been and why 
you're looking so ill?“ 

I recounted my journey to Beddgelert 
and the tumble into the old copper-mine, 
while Mingo listened with rapt attention, 
uttering exclamations of astonishment when 
I described my fall and the experience 
underground. 

" Your story is a lot wonderfuller than 
mine," he said. I'm real sorry, brother, 
that you got into that danger all through 
looking for me. You're a true, staunch 
pal. Give me your hand." 

We pressed hands and congratulated 
one another upon our recovery from the 
serious hurts which we had sustained. 

It's all through them wicked, black- 
guardly mumpers," said Mingo. 

“I shall not rest until they are in the 
hands of the police," I declared. 

" After knocking me about they must 
have come to the dingle, poured the oil 
over the tents, and set light to them." 

And sent the ponies astray,” I said. 
However, I know where they are, so don't 
worry &bout them. The Galoway is close 


y. 

That's good hearing. I was afraid the 
fellows had stolen the ponies.“ 

Didn't you tell the doctor that I would 
be anxious about you ? " I asked. 

"I did, brother, and he went to the 
dingle, but couldn't find you there. The 
mumpers have cleared clean away, depend 
upon that. I dessay they thought they'd 
killed me that time. I'm alive though, 
brother.“ 

„We'll track them yet," I said. If the 
police can't find them, we will.“ 

"I don't place no confidence in the 
police," muttered Mingo. “I'll have gipsy 
law against the mumpers. Soon as we get 
to Chester I'll tell my tale to old Stanley, 
who lives there in a van, and he'll put every 
Romany chal in England on the look-out 
for them mumpers. We'll meet em yet, 
brother, don't you fear." 

“I must write to London for another 
tent," said IJ. Meanwhile, where shall 


we live, Mingo? Will you come and find 


lodgings ? " 
" No, thank you, brother," he replied 
firmly. Ill never go of my own will to 


sleep in a house. I was nearly smothered 
at the doctors. Il get some hoops and 
buy some blankete, and before the sun goes 
down I'll have my house built up." 

As I could not induce Mingo to sleep at 
the inn I decided to share his (an until 
mine arrived from London. While I went 
to fetch the ponies, Mingo walked into 
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Llangollen to buy the blankets and some 
rations for the next day. 

We sat talking over the cheerful blaze of 
dry sticks late at night. 

“ Why did you make up your mind that 
I had gone to Beddgelert ? " asked Mingo. 

^ First, because you mentioned some 
time ago that you meant to go there," I 
answered. And then that commercial 
traveller at Llandegla led me to suppose 
he had seen you going towards Cerrig-y- 
druidion.” 
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"I wonder who the gipsy was that he 
saw ?” said Mingo. ''He seems to have 
been dressed like me. I shouldn't wonder 
if it was Corno Stanley. He’s about my 
height, and he wears horse-dealer's togs. 
Wouldn't Corno just like a scrimmage with 
the mumping gang! Well, brother, I must 
mind what the doctor says and take things 
easy for a time.” 

" Yes, we'll turn in now," I rejoined, 
going to the tent. 

( To be continued.) 


THE MYSTERIOUS BEACON LIGHT: 
THE ADVENTURES OF FOUR BOYS IN LABRADOR. 


"um bank which they skirted rose rather 
precipitously from the water's edge, 
and heavy trees hung far out over the sur- 
face of the stream, forming a protection 
from the moon's rays, which served the 
boys & good turn. Back in the woods all 
was dark; so black, in fact, that the eye 
could distinguish nothing. Even the trunks 
of the trees were lost in this gloom. It was 
difficult for the boys to make out land- 
marks to guide them in their journey. 
Several times they had to stop the boat, 
while Louis vainly sought to catch a glimpse 
of the light on the top of the hill The 
branches from the overhanging trees would 
sometimes strike them on the head and 
inflict a painful sting. Throughout it all 
the silence of the woods and sea brooded 
over the place. Occasionally a bird or 
marauding animal would steal out of the 
bush and splash in the water, or some 
creature, caught by an enemy, would shriek 
out its dying gasp, that would echo on the 
night air. 

There was no chance to encourage one 
another with words, for the order was given 
that not a word should be spoken above 
a whisper. In the darkness the boys 
listened and rowed, using every sense to 
catch a faint alarm. For a long time they 
proceeded in this fashion down the stream, 
Louis in the bow of the boat directing 
them in whispers or by signs. Once he 
grasped the overhanging branches of a tree 
and brought the boat to a sudden stop, 
which alarmed the rest of the occupants. 
For five minutes they waited in breathless 
silence. Then he said, in a low whisper: 

“Row on again. I thought I heard 
some one in the woods; but it must have 
been an animal." 

After that their courage was not quite 
so fine, and their spirit for adventure not 
quite so active. They were nearing dangers 
which, at a distance, seemed less positive. 
However, they were one and all committed 
to the midnight expedition, and not one was 
willing to back out. 

When they had reached a point nearly 
opposite the place where they had first 
landed, Louis swung the boat into the 
shore with a sharp pull on one of the con- 
venient branches overhead. The next 
moment the bow of the boat bumped 
against the bank. Louis, holding securely 
to the branch, tied the rope to the roots of 
the tree, and quietly stepped ashore, feeling 
his way among the branches. Slowly and 
silently the others followed, each keeping 
within touching distance of the one pre- 
ceding. The boat drifted a few feet out, to 
the full length of the painter, and then 
swung idly against the branches. 

Working their way through the woods, 
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the boys finally reached higher ground, 
where the trees were fewer and the under- 
brush very sparse. The light of the moon 
made their pathway easier to follow, and 
sometimes open spaces would occur which 
enabled them to study their surroundings 
for long distances. 

Nothing occurred to alarm them, and 
when they reached the summit of the hill 
they looked down upon the river, which 
they had so recently left, and across it to 
the opposite bank. The ocean beyond was 
bright and silvery in the moonlight. A 
bright stream of light from the beacon on 
the top of the cliff was shining out upon 
the water. They had landed close to the 
light, and, from their vantage-point, they 
could now see that it was & crude affair 
built by some rough mechanics. It was, in 
reality, a huge barrel with two panels cut 
out of the sides and a light placed inside. 
When the barrel revolved the light flashed 
from the open panels as the rays from an 
ordinary revolving lighthouse. 

" What moves it? asked Harold, in a 
whisper, as they watched the queer appa- 
ratus revolving before their eyes. 

Somebody must be up there turning 
it," Frank replied. 

The barrel was mounted on the top of 
& huge tree-trunk, which had been cut off 
even at the top. A rude sort of platform 
had been built on the top, so that a person 
could walk around the light. As the boys 
approached nearer to the queer light, they 
could hear the creaking of the barrel as it 
turned around. All else was quiet and 
motionless. There was no sign of any 
human being in the vicinity, but the light 
continued to revolve slowly and rhythmi- 
cally. 

After approaching within a hundred feet 
of the light, Louis signalled to withdraw, 
and at a safe distance he said : 

There must be some one in charge of 
the light, and we don't want to attract his 
attention. We must retreat now, and wait 
for some other time before investigating 
closer. I imagine that, in the daytime. the 
place is deserted. and we can then steal up 
here and study the whole thing." 

None of the boys cared to run any risk, 
and they willingly followed Louis back to 
their boat. Convinced that the men were 
up at the light, they walked more carelessly 
down the embankment, and even ventured 
at times to speak above a whisper. But 
they were rudely awakened to the foolish- 
ness of this course. Warren suddenly 
stopped, and said : 

" Listen! Wasn't that a paddle in the 
water? It sounded as if some one was 
rowing." 

All four waited patiently, and in a few 


moments they could hear the distinct 
splash of oars in the water not far from 
them. They looked at one another blankly. 
There could be no question now about the 
presence of others near their boat. 

" They watched us land, and have stolen 
our boat," whispered Frank. 

The boys listened for a repetition of the 
sound in the water. All was dark near the 
edge of the bank, and they could see nothing 
moving on the surface of the river. 

" We have the advantage, if they land 
again," Louis said softly. ''If they leave 
the boat a minute, we can recover it with a 
rush." 

It would have been better for us if we 
had stayed across the river until daylight," 
Warren murmured regretfully. 

“So Louis thought," Harold answered, 
" but, as usual, we all wanted our way 
against his better judgment." 

Louis interrupted this whispered conver- 
sation by beckoning them to follow him, as 
he took up the line of march once more. 
Slowly they approached closer to the river's 
edge, working their way through the bushes 
and trees, until, suddenly. there was a splash 
directly in front of them. Every boy 
grasped his stick, which he had carried along 
for an emergency, and stood on the defen- 
give. 

But the alarm was quickly explained. In 
Stepping forward too eagerly, Frank had 
plunged a foot into a soft hole near the edge 
of the river, and for a moment it seemed to 
him as if he would sink out of sight. Louis 
had grasped him by the shoulder in the 
darkness, and pulled him back to a place of 
safety. 

The noise of the fall had, however, at- 
tracted the attention of those paddling on 
the river, for the splashing of the oars in- 
stantly ceased. Realising their danger of 
discovery, Louis cautioned them to be quiet, 
and the boys remained perfectly motionless 
for a long time. Apparently the paddlers 
on the river were finally convinced that the 
noise on the shore was caused by some 
prowling night animal, and they once more 
took up their work of rowing. When the 
splash of the oars was distinctly heard again, 
the four crouching boys breathed easier. 

While they waited thus in the bushes, 
a silent shadow seemed suddenly to drift 
before them. It came so silently and 
mysteriously that its uncanny effect made 
them shiver. It was hardly a shadow, or 
the reflection of a cloud, but a flitting of a 
dark body that made them blink in awe. 
They held their breath for an instant, and 
then, with a sigh of relief, they saw the 
reason for their fear. 

Directly in front of them, not a dozen 
yards away, moved, silently and mysteriously, 
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a craft carrying several people. The 
shadows cast by the trees on the bank had 
hidden the boat and its occupants from 
view, and, even now, it shrouded them in 
such a gloom that they were hardly visible. 
It was more like the substance of a dream 
than the reality which swept before them. 
If they had not heard the soft splashing of 
the paddles, the sudden appearance of the 
ghostly craft would have stirred their fear 
and superstition. As it was, after the first 
startled impression of terror, they were 
jubilant at the sight, for the enemy was 
now in view, and the boat which they were 
paddling was not the one the boys had saved 
from the iceberg. It was too long and 
clumsy for their staunch little boat. Even 
in the darkness they could see that it was 
a clumsy hand-made affair, half boat and 
half raft. 

The boat swept silently along the shore, 
and finally disappeared from view in the 
gloom. The watchers waited patiently 
until all was quiet again. Then Frank 
stirred in his cramped position in the mud 
and water, and said : 

It's not our boat after all.“ 

“ No, they haven't found it.“ Louis re- 
sponded. “ But they're keeping a close 
watch along this shore for us. They expect 
us to land somewhere along here." 

“Then let us get across the stream and 
hide somewhere before morning.” 

* They'll soon be hunting on that side 
too for us.” 

“ You think it safer to stay here? 

“Tm not so sure, but we certainly want 
to get back to our boat as soon as possible. 
I think we could row faster than they could 
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NE day, some week later than the event 
last recorded, Cicero was out of 
temper. If there was one thing he really 
did dislike it was sweeping up dead leaves. 
They got entangled in the twigs of his 
besom and were scattered as often as col- 
lected ; they clung to the short grass with 
irritating tenacity, and on the gravel walks 
the most savage application of the broom 
would often disturb a spadeful of small 
stones before some particular leaf would 
surrender its hold. Then. too, Cicero had 
an unhappy failing for sweeping against the 
wind instead of with it, and it was by no 
means uncommon to lose sight of him 
altogether under a whirling chaos of brown 
leaves, in the centre of which his angry 
broom beat right and left, as though battling 
for an outlet. Nobody worked harder on 
such occasions than Cicero, and few have 
ever worked to so little purpose. 

To-day matters were worse than usual. 
The perspiration was pouring down his face, 
and the tornado, besides holding the reeord 
for animation, was pierced now and then 
by lightning flashes of unparliamentary 
language. Finally, from sheer exhaustion, 
he called & truce, and waited until his 
fluttering feather-like tormentors had settled 
in a circular heap around him. Then he 
gathered them together between two small 
hand-boards and dropped them into a large 
deep-sided garden truck. By the end of a 
strenuous morning this truck was full, and, 
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with that tub. In the event of a chase, we 
could show them how they pull an oar at 
old Sheffield.“ 

“You're right there. Louis. We'll set 
them a stroke that will make them open 
their eyes.“ 

When the silence of the place indicated 
perfect safety, the boys stole forth from 
their hiding.place, and Louis slowly led 
them back to their moored boat. By means 
of two large trees, placed at a certain angle 
with the light from the top of the cliff, he 
was able to find the boat in the darkness, 
and in a few minutes they were seated in 
the craft, ready to push out into the stream. 
But before the rope could be unloosened, 
Warren suddenly exclaimed : 

" Look! "They're crossing the stream ! " 

A hundred yards up the river, the boat 
with the four men in it was pushing out 
from the shadows along the bank to the 
moonlit path of the water. It stood out 
80 plainly and distinctly in the moonlight 
that the boys could count the figures pad. 
dling. It was so evident that they had 
exhausted their search on this side of the 
river, and were intent upon exploring the 
opposite bank, that Louis said. with a smile: 

“ I think for the present this is the safest 
side for us." 

The boat with the men in it was headed 
up stream, instead of down, and conse- 
quently the boys decided to follow it under 
the shadow of their embankment. They 
did this slowly and noiselessly. paddling and 
listening by turns, as they proceeded. 

For a full hour they worked their way up 
stream. passing far beyond the bend which 
they had so recently used as a screen to 

(To le continued.) 
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cover their flank movement in crossing the 
river. Nothing was heard or seen of the 
other boat. Covered from view by the 
shadow of the trees opposite, the craft on 
the other side moved either abreast or ahead 
or behind them. It did not appear again 
in the path of the moon. There was enough 
uncertainty in this to cause a little anxiety. 
The boys grew impatient, hoping to see the 
craft appear again to let them know where 
to look for it. 

Matters proceeded in this way for some 
time. Louis then said: ‘‘We must find 
some hiding-place before morning. They 
is easily discover us here in broad day- 
ight.” 

What do you propose to do?“ 

Either land and pull our boat up among 
the bushes to hide it, or find some little 
creek or ditch to row up." 

Why not go up the stream as far as we 
can. and then hide in the woods ? " 

" We're several miles away from the 
ocean now, I judge, and I don't care to get 
too far away." 

“ Then here's just what we want! Frank 
ex claimed. Here's a little creek that runs 
somewhere.” 

The boat pushed its nose into a narrow 
ditch, and with one accord the boys paddled 
up it. A few hundred yards brought them 
to a small brook of fresh water which fed the 
ditch, and gave an excuse for its existence. 
On every side dense growths of trees and 
underbrush made their hiding-place appa- 
rently secure. 

" Here we camp for the night," Louis 
whispered. “ Well pull the boat up into 
the bushes.” 
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CHAPTER V.—A TRUCKLOAD OF DEAD LEAVES. 


leaving it in one of the garden paths, Cicero 
shambled away to seek the consolation he 
felt so justified in receiving. The afternoon 
had commenced, and the class-rooms of 
Martin Rotherford were deserted for the 
half-day when he returned. 

Now, the ultimate destination of those 
leaves was the stable of a small pony be- 
longing to Dr. Wallace. They formed ex- 
cellent litter, and were more economical 
than straw. Cicero proceeded to take them 
there, but first pushed them laboriously to 
the shed where we originally had the honour 
of making his acquaintance, that he might 
put away the tools he had been using. 
Muttering and growling to himself, he 
bumped the truck viciously over the sill. 
Then his demeanour underwent a sudden 
change for the better. Mr. Derrick was 
standing in the open door at the farther 
side of the shed, looking up the river. 

Even Cicero had a conscience, and as his 
remarks had been quite loud enough for the 
master to hear, he thought it would be less 
embarrassing for both if he withdrew for a 
short time. Cxietly lowering the handle of 
the truck on to the ground, he departed as 
swiftly as discretion would allow. A short 
distance from the shed he met a small party 
of boys making their way toward it, and 
recognised Bessington, Dirk, and a boy 
named Whibley. He hurried by lest they 
should call him back, but next moment 
they had disappeared into the shed. Shortly 


afterwards Cicero followed them, feeling 
Satisfied that he would escape Mr. Derrick’s 
attention in such a large company, but was 
still more comforted to find that the master 
had vanished. 

There you are," Dirk was saying to his 
companions; the boat is gone, as I told 
you it would be. The cads mean being 
awkward, you may be certain." 

„Clear enough," replied Whibley, for 
Bessington's letter to the captain couldn't 
have been more definite.“ 

Here Qtcero, not being interested, de- 
posited his tools in one corner and departed 
with the truckload of leaves. These details, 
with those that follow, are necessary to 
account for what subsequently took place. 

On reaching the centre of an open pad- 
dock dividing the boat-shed from the stable, 
Cicero dropped the handle of the truck un- 
ceremoniously and hurried away to answer 
a summons from the kitchen garden. He 
had not been gone many minutes when 
Bessington, Dirk, and Whibley sauntered 
from the shed again. Their demeanour was 
that of disappointed men. 

I never heard such rot in my life," said 
Dirk. It's all got up by Boyd and his 
precious chums to cover his snobbish work 
a week ago." 

Boyd wants a thrashing,” said Bessing- 
ton. 

" What would be the use, when he's 
backed by his whole house! said Whibley. 


* [t doesn't seem to me that you chaps 
have got much of a case, since you 
knew at the time that the boat belonged 
to the schoolhouse. But, having got it, 
what made you let Boyd take it from 
" Dirk halted abruptly, and treated the 
speaker to an up-and-down stare : 

Because you weren't there," he said, 
with a fine sneer. 

Whibley laughed. Ah, very likely 
And perhaps, at the same time, old 
man, I might have saved you from the 
decorations Sotham left on that figure- 
head of yours. I fancy you made a 
mistake in taking him on." 

Drop this snarling,” put in Bessing- 
ton, and let's get on with the matter 
in point. It's a pretty safe place if we 
walk up and down here for a bit. No 
one will hear what we've got to say." 

His amiable companions fell in with 
the idea. 

* You see, Maltby's letter in reply 
to mine says that as the other houses 
have had to get boats of their own it 
seems only fair that Derrick's should 
do the same, though our rights in the 
meantime are a matter for discussion." 

And that’s what I say is all rot!” 
broke in Dirk. If we're to surrender 
our privileges to the schoolhouse because 
we are separated from it, I don't see 
why Maltby should have any control 
over us in the sports. If he doesn't 
make Boyd apologise and acknowledge 
our claim on the boat, I shall send in 
my resignation from the clubs.“ 

“ [ doubt if that will bring him to 
book," said Whibley thoughtfully, 
though, mind you, I think it’s riding 
the high horse a bit too 

It seems to me,” said Bessington, 
who had paid little regard to the last 
remarks, ''that it is safer for us to lie 
low. If Boyd is baited too much he 
might find it advisable to tell Derrick 
we een the afternoon at Haylam.“ 

“I don't see how he is to know we 
went there," said Dirk. 

“ Oh, then, you did go!” broke in 
Whibley in tones of surprise. 

He could form a pretty shrewd 
guess," said Bessington, ignoring this 
unpleasant question, from what you 
told him the day before. 

“ And we should deny it," replied 
Dirk glibly. 

“ Oh, yes, we should; but Sotham 
wouldn't." 

* Well," pursued Dirk, determined to 
get over the difficulty somehow, and 
pausing beside the truck to strike it 
emphatically with his fist, all I can 
say is, if Sotham or Boyd gets meak- 
ing they won't live long to tit." 

“ Draw it mild, old man," laughed 
Whibley, "or you will be deceiving 
yourself again. Sotham,.you know, is 
likely to be a sere point.” 

Disregarding the hostile manner in 
which this advice was received, he 
went on: You know, I have thought 
all along that it would not be a bad 
plan to talk things over with Derrick 
himself." 

The suggestion was repudiated with scorn 
almost as uncomplimentary to Whibley as 
it was to the master he alluded to. 

As Cicero shambled up at that moment 
they withdrew to a short distance, till he 
had wheeled the truck away. Having at 
last pushed his load into the stable, he left 
it there while he went to an outhouse to 
fetch a fork for distributing the leaves. 
This took him some few minutes, but in 
due course he returned, and, plunging the 
steel prongs into the mass of leaves, scattered 
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them over the stable floor. Being already 
in a bad temper, it irritated him greatly to 
find that they had become closely packed 
and wedged, though such a short period had 
elapsed since he tossed them into the truck. 
And now we can leave Cicero to go his way 
in peace. 

On that same day Sotham had two sur- 
prises. The first was a most flattering 


advance from Boyd, who, accompanied by 


Maltby, the captain, called upon him in his 
study. 


" You know," said the captain, there 
seems to have been a bit of a shindy over 
the schoolhouse boat à few days ago. My 
opinion is that Boyd made a fool of him- 
self, and I have succeeded at last in making 
him think so, too." 

Here Boyd, with a flushed face, extended 
his hand awkwardly to Sotham, who took 
it, though with a mystified air. 

" [t's à pity you were among that set," 
went on Maltby, anxious to cover an em- 
bárrassing.silence..—" But I suppose as you 
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are in Derrick's now it is difficult to fight 
shy of them. Anyway, I can't induce Boyd 
to make his peace in that quarter.” 

"I suppose you know," said Sotham, 
* that I've broken with Dirk ? " 

His two companions smiled, and said 
that they had heard a rumour to that effect ; 
and Maltby added that he was glad to have 
it confirmed. 

* As to the boat," he continued, it 
seems funny there should be any difficulty 
about that at this end of the season. In a 
few days it will be laid up for the winter. 
But the rights concerning it can be dis- 
cussed at a meeting of the monitors. 
Perhaps you'll join us?“ 

* I'm not a monitor," said Sotham, but 
I can give you an unofficial opinion if you 
like.“ 

„That's a pity," said the captain thought- 
fully. “ Dirk and Bessington are monitors, 
aren't they? Things have got so confused 
in these changes that I can't remember 
who's who." 

And without waiting for a reply he 
turned to go. I must be leaving now," 
he said. We'll let the thing slide for a 
time, at any rate." 

The next moment he was gone, with Boyd 
close at his heels; for this latter gentleman, 
who had hardly spoken a word, showed no 
inclination to prolong the interview. 

Sotham's second surprise came later in 
the day. He was sitting in his study partly 
engaged on subjects for the next day's 
classes, but even more engrossed with 
thoughts concerning his recent visitors, when 
there was a tap on the door, and his fag 
looked in to say that Mr. Derrick wished to 
gee him in his private room. 

Sotham's heart gave a great jump. He 
had hardly exchanged a word with the new 
master since his arrival, and could only 
connect this summons with something to 
his disadvantage. The trip to Haylam had 
preyed upon his conscience ever since, but 
to have made a clean breast of the affair 
would have involved the other two. As day 
followed day it seemed as if that after- 
noon's adventures would escape official in- 
vestigation, particularly as Boyd's raid on 
the boat had been accepted as an explana- 
tion of their return after lock-up. Yet 
Sotham felt that this invitation to the 
house-master's room had something to do 
with the unfortunate trip to Haylam. His 
fears were confirmed when, on turning 4 
corner in the corridor, he overtook Dirk 
and Bessington, and learned that they were 
bent on the same expedition. 

“ Some one’s been sneaking,’ observed 
Dirk. 

But as the remark was ostentatiously 
addressed to his friend Bessington, of course 
there was no reason for Sotham to comment 
upon it, and a moment later they all three 
stood in Mr. Derrick’s room. The master, 
who had bid them enter with a cheery 
voice, immediately laid down the pen he 
was using and took up a position on the 
hearthrug, with his back to the fire. No 
one could have looked more agreeable as he 
swayed himself backwards and forwards 
from heel to toe. 

“ Ah, here you are, then! he said gaily, 
pushing his hand through his red curls. 
There are two or three things that I wished 
to say to you." 

He looked intently at each in turn, as 
though undecided whom to begin with. 
Finally, he seemed to settle upon Sotham, 
but his remarks were of general interest. 

* You know I do not quite like the way 
that things are going in our house. I am 
not so inexperienced as to expect matters 
to run smoothly all at once, but it is time 
now that each of us began to find his place. 
Don't you think so? 
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Never was a question asked with an air 
of greater friendliness or a stronger con- 
fidence in what the answer would be, and 
the murmured response was quite satisfac- 
tory. 

* Just so," smiled Mr. Derrick, straighten- 
ing himself up. Then suppose we begin 
at once. Sit down!! 

They sat down. 

" By virtue of Dr. Wallace's appoint. 
ment, I suppose it must be acknowledged 
that I am head of the house.“ 

The fact being beyond dispute, it was 
hardly necessary to pause for a reply, so 
the speaker hurried on : 

But I cannot govern without assistance. 
I want conscientious monitors—conscien- 
tious above all things." 

“ Of course," murmured the assembly. 

“ Very good! Dirk and Bessington, you 
already hold the position of monitors under 
some arrangement made when occupants of 
the schoolhouse ? ” 

They did, and said so, much relieved 
to find the.direction this interview was 
taking. 

* Then am I to understand that you have 
some notion of how the juniors should be 
treated ? You recognise the necessity of 
good example—exhibition of moral courage, 
and so forth? 

He leaned forward, with his hands clasped 
behind him, and treated them to a pleasant 
scrutiny. Dirk and Beesington professed a 
lively appreciation of what the relations 
between monitors and juniors should be. 
Mr. Derrick straightened himself once more, 
this time with a jerk. 

"I am glad to hear you speak so," he 
said, for it assures me you will both agree 
that I do wisely in deposing you from the 
position you hold." 

The words were slowly spoken, but they 
had an effect somewhat similar to a galvanic 
shock. His auditors were electrified, but 
Mr. Derrick did not betray any conscious- 
ness of their alarm as he went on in the 
pleasantest tones imaginable : ; 

“ You wilfully broke the rules by going 
to Haylam races. Was that an example 
for the house? You disguised the truth 
when asked where you had been and why 
you returned so late. Was that a proof of 
moral courage? 

Here he was interrupted by Sotham. The 
first chance of unburdening himself had 
come, and he leapt at it. 

“ I went to Haylam, too, sir,“ he said. 

Mr. Derrick looked at him for a moment 
with that kind of amiability which the 
mayor exhibits when distributing school 
prizes, and said shortly : * Sit down." 

He turned again to the ex-monitors. 

Being so thoroughly well aware of what 
your duty should have been: you will under- 
stand, inversely, how pernicious your influ- 
ence would become if allowed the additional 
prestige of monitorial power. One boy, 
Dirk, hias had the moral courage to free 
himself from that influence, and the thrash- 
ing he gave you was richly deserved.” 
Sotham started. You have been a foolish 
fellow. Change your tactics; and you, 
Bessington. It is the only way to recover 
the honour you have lost." | 

This long speech had given time for Dirk 
to experience a variety of moods—surprise 
at the master's acquaintance with his 
doings ; contempt for the sneak who had 
split; and, finally, defiance of the measures 
adopted by the new house-master. 

* Of course, said he loftily, as Mr. Der- 
rick ceased speaking, if you choose to 
believe any sneak who comes along, without 
hearing what the other side has to say——" 

„There has been no sneak, Dirk.“ broke 
in Mr. Derrick. “The only boy who, 
besides Bessington, knew what you had 


done, chose to remain silent. This was 
Sotham." 

Dirk sneered. “ You seem to know a 
good deal about me and my affairs, sir," 
said he. 

Mr. Derrick looked at him for a long 
while and made no reply. But there was 
something so discomforting in that scrutiny 
that Dirk's eyes fell. It seemed to drive 
him from the position he had taken up, and 
when he spoke again the impudent tone 
was somewhat subdued. 

" Anyway, sir, I think Dr. Wallace has 
the power of appointing or removing 
monitors.“ 

Quite so, quite so! ' replied Mr. Der- 
rick. '' And I have not the slightest objec- 
tion to your appealing to him. Of course, 
ih such a case I should be obliged to give 
my reasons for the action I have taken, and 
you know what the penalty would be. As 
it happens, I have, with some difficulty, 
obtained permission from Dr. Wallace to 
treat this matter in my own way, and I 
thought it would be better for you and our 
house to manage it among ourselves. What 
do you say, Bessington ? " 

Luckily for Bessington's consistency, he 
had kept his mouth shut up till now, and 
&dmiration for Dirk's protest had changed 
into a strong resentment at his stupidity. 

“ Certainly, sir," he said, as though right- 
mindedness had always been one of his 
Strong pointe. 

“ Very well, then. I have no doubt Dirk 
will soon see the matter in the same light. 
Understand, you are both gated till the end 
of the term. In your places as monitors I 
shall appoint Sotham and Whibley. Now 
you may all go." 

He accompanied them to the door, and 
showed them out. Then he turned back 
into the room and stood for some time 
thoughtfully toying with his watchchain. 
As he did so a fragment of withered leaf 
escaped from ite intricate link and fluttered 
toward the hearthrug. But it was so light 
and feathery that the draught of the fire 
aucked it between the glowing bars. 


(To be continued.) 
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AN ITEM FOR COLLECTORS. 


Egg of the Great Squawk, a very nervous bird. 
(Notice the curious markings on the shell). 
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HE Rev. Da. SIMONIDES PyRRK-Surru, 
M. A., LL. D., was sitting in his study at 
Branksome Dene School, of which he was 
the  much-esteemed headmaster. The 
learned Doctor was well pleased with him- 
self this afternoon, as he had just finished, 
entirely to his satisfaction, an article for 
the Monthly Review of Juvenile Instruc- 
tion" on the serious danger of permitting 
the young children in our public elementary 
Schools to read fairy-tales. Doctor Pyrk- 


Smith held strcng views on the subject of 
light literature. He had never indulged 
in it himself since he had taken his degree 
at Cambridge thirty-five years ago, and 
was of opinion that for the young mind to 
indulge itself to any degree in this direction 
was as pernicious as the habit of cigarette- 
smoking. 

There was certainly a library at Brank- 
some Dene for the relaxation of the youthful 
mind, but it was under the strict super- 
vision of the Doctor, and no volume entered 
there that savoured of the nature known 
as "light." Not only would you search in 
vain for Rider Haggard, Stanley Weyman, 
and Conan Doyle on ite shelves, but even 
such works as those of Ballantyne, and 
Henty, and Dr. Gordon Stables, or the 
B. O. P.“ were taboo. 

The youthful mind at Branksome Dene 
was supposed to recreate itself on transla- 
tions from the classics, Johnson's '* Lives of 
the Poets, Lamb's Tales from Shake- 
speare," etc., and woe betide the boy who 
ventured to introduce within its classic 
walls any dangerous light literature. 
Against such an one the wrath of the Doctor 
rose in all its fury and was terrible to 
behold. 

The Doctor smiled complacently to him- 
self as he read over again the rolling phrases 
of his article, and then, so pleased was he 
with himself, he went down into the drawing- 
room, where Mrs. Pyrk-Smith was awaiting 
him at a little table by the fireside, on which 
the afternoon tea was set out, and read it 
all over again to her. 

“ I think my arguments are unanswer- 
able, my dear,” he observed with more than 
a touch of self-esteem, as he refolded his 
manuscript at the close. 

Mrs. Pyrk-Smith acquiesced, as she 
always did in everything the Doctor said, 
rus answered sweetly, ‘‘ Certainly, thy 

ear," ` 


CHANGE IN DR. PYRK-SMITH. 


The Doctor finished his tea and prepared 
to return to his study. It was a half. 
holiday, and the boys who had been to 
football were returning to the house for 
tea. The Doctor could hear them in the 
distance as they trooped in by the great 
school-door below. He had just reached 
his study-door, his hand was on the handle, 
when suddenly a thought struck him, and, 
turning away, he went along the corridor, 
down the stairs, and into the large school- 
room. 

The greater part of the room was in 
shade, and as he made his way to his desk, 
which stood on a low dais at the farther 
end, he saw a boy sitting under one of the 
few lighte, his elbows on the desk before 
him, his head buried in his hands, and so 
intent on what he was reading that he had 
not heard the Doctor's entry. 

A glow of pleasure passed through the 
Doctor. He was always delighted when 
he found a really studious boy, and here 
was one with a vengeance. Why, he was 
so absorbed in his studies that it was only 
when the Doctor shut down the lid of his 
desk and turned the key that the boy became 
aware of his presence. But then he started, 
caught sight of the Doctor, and by an adroit 
movement slid the book he was reading 
off the desk on to the form beside him, id 
stood up in some confusion. 

* Ah, Ta or is it you?” said the un- 
suspecting Doctor genially. “ Preparing for 
to-morrow, eh ? That's right, that's right." 

The boy answered nothing, though a 
close observer might have seen a look of 
relief pass over his face. But his luck was 
not in the ascendant that day, and the 
Doctor's next words brought the startled 


look back to his eyes. 


“ Wel, now, let me see what you are 
SDR Perhaps I can help you,” he said. 
lease, sir, ' stammered the boy, I—I 
was only reading." 
„Reading? said the Doctor. Oh, and 
what were you reading? Let me see the 


book that you find so interesting," and he 
walked towards him. 
There was nothing for it. The unlucky 


youth produced from his side a volume, 
one glance at which was sufficient to dis- 
cover its pernicious nature. There was no 
disguising that startling picture on the 
cover. 

It was the Doctor's turn to start now. 

Give it to me, sir," he said sternly, and, 
as he took it, he visibly shuddered. ‘‘ And 
now go to my study,” he added. 

The boy meekly obeyed. 

The Doctor stood for a moment under the 
light examining the book he held in his 
hand. A Story from the B. O. P., he 
read, and his brow darkened. This, then. 
is one of those venomous productions that 
ruin our youth. If I had my way I would 
hang, draw, and quarter the author and 
publisher." Expressing this benevolent sen- 
timent to himself, he went back into the 
housa. 

Now, it was no doubt the Doctor's inten- 
tion immediately to consign the volume to 
the flames ; but as he mounted the stairs 
the parlour-maid met him with the informa- 
tion that a visitor was waiting to see him. 
He could not take the book with him, 
nor could he leave it in the study where 
the unlucky Taylor was expecting his 
arrival with fear and trembling. So, as 
he passed the door of a room which was 
the private sanctum of Mrs. Pyrk-Smith, 
he pushed it open, and, seeing no one there, 
left the book on the table. 
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His visitor at length dismissed, and the 
culprit also being sent to tea in the school 
hall, where he entered with uncertain step 
and slow and unmistakable traces of tears 
on his cheeks, the Doctor betook himself 
to hi3 favourite study of the Greek particles, 
upon which he was writing a treatise, and 
forgot all else until the gong in the hall 
reminded him that he had but ten minutes 
to prepare for dinner. 

That night, as the clock in his study struck 
eleven, the Doctor rose from his chair to go 
to bed. As ho passed the door of his wife's 
sanctum he was surprised to see a light 
there. His surprise was still greater when, 
on entering, he found that lady seated in & 
somfortable chair, arrayed in her dressing. 
gown, and  reading—(could he believe 
his eyes ?)—th» book—yes! the very book 
he had taken from Taylor a few hours 
before. He could not speak for a moment, 
but when he had so far recovered aa to 
articulate a few words, '* Still up, my deer," 
he asked, and reading? 

" Yes, dear," was the innocent reply. 
“I am reading the book you left for me 
on the table this afternoon. It’s remark- 
ably interesting." 

** 'The book Í left ? " he stammered, feeling 
himself growing bot all over. 

* Yes, dear. I found it lying on the 
table when I came in, and as Mary told 
me that she saw you put it there, I oon- 
cluded that you meant it for me to read. 
Do you know I've been reading it all the 
evening, and had no idea how late it 
was?” 

Now, whatever censorship the Doctor 
exercised over his pupils’ ing, he exer- 
cised none over his wife’s. So, although 


Doctor had. Nothing was farther from his 
mind that fine morning in the Easter 
vacation, when, after an 5 
he found himself in a second-class carri 
in the London train n ghi * - 
Smith sitting aee to him, tter 
intent on a round of shopping in the West- 
end. 

The Dootor always mista pann her 

en these occasions, but invaria Des her 
. to do the round alone, while passed 
the afternoon in the reading-room of a 
small and select club in a street off Piocadilly. 
But to-day, to his great chagrin, he found 
the club given over te the spring-oleaners, 
and so he was compelled te give up his 
usual after-lunoh siesta and copy of the 
„Times in his favourite window looking 
over the street. 

How was he to pass the afternoon until 
he met his wife again at five o'clock for a 


as he turned the corner into Regent 
Street. 

He was about to cross the road, when his 
progress was arrested by a procession of 
sandwich-men walking on He roe of the 
pavement. Each bore a bearing 
a poster which announced a Recital that 
afternoon at a well-known hall at 2.30 P. M. 
The Doctor glanced at the posters half- 
unconsciously, then suddenly a look of 
interest came into his eyes. Evidently 
a half-forgotten memory was awakening in 
his brain. Then he Jooked again, and now it 
was clear that the Taylor episode had been 
recalled to his mind by some words on the 
posters, for he smiled —yes, he actually smiled 

Then he stopped short, assumed an air 
of determination, said Why not?" in 
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a tone loud enough to startle a passer-by, 
who regarded him with some amazement, 
took out his watch, looked at the time, and 
started off in the direction of Oxford Street. 

The Doctor walked on with a resolute air 
as if to intimate to the whole world that 
his mind was made up, turned into Oxford 
Street, and walked to the entrance of the 
hall, where already people were arriving 
for the matinée. 

The Recital commenced. At first the 
Doctor sat back in his chair, regarding the 
performance with an air of mild toleration. 
But as it proceeded he began to display 
greater and increasing interest, until when 
The Bishop and the Caterpillar was 
given, with other well-known pieces from 
the B. O. P.“ Reciter, his whole attention 
was centred on the platform. From then 
until the end he forgot everything but the 
pieces recited before his eyes. During the 
intervals he leaned back, absorbed in his 
own thoughts, which, to judge from the 
smile that played continually on his lips, 
were not unpleasing. His mind was stray- 
ing back to his own boyhood, and the happy 
hours he in the old library at home 
with Dickens, Walter Scott, Mayne Reid, 
and Dumas, before the days when, in order 
to win the scholarship necessary to his going 
to Cambridge, he had resolutely devoted 
himself to such reading as would help him 
to achieve his object. Since then the 
resolution thus formed had crystallised 
into a habit of life, until the very thought 
of light literature was repugnant to him. 
But the Recital had recalled it all; the 
tense excitement, the keen enjoyment 
roused by the early reading of his youth, 
and for the time he was a boy again. 

The end came at length, and the Doctor 
rose from his seat and began to resume his 
overcoat. In the act he turned round. 
Surely he knew that face looking down 
upon him from the row above. Could he 
believe his eyes? It was the very boy 
whom a few weeks before he had punished 
for reading the book of which he had just 
heard specimens. Taylor it was in very 
truth, and the Doctor felt, not without some 
confusion of face, that he was hoist with 
his own petard, and no mistake. 

What the boy thought the Doctor would 
do would be difficult to say. Perhaps he 
expected a flogging then and there, over 
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the back of a seat, for having the audacity 
to go to this “ disgraceful” Recital. At 
any rate his first words, when he recovered 
from his surprise would give that im- 
pression. Please, sir," he said, regarding 
the Doctor with a certain nervousness, not 
bum n with amusement though, my 
uncle brought me." And then he added 
as an after-thought, though he trembled 
at his temerity, “ Did you enjoy it, sir?“ 
Enjoy it! I should think I did, Taylor. 
It was most interesting," the Doctor answered 
almost before he knew what he was saying: 
and as Taylor observed to the other fellows 
when relating the adventure, You might 
have knocked me down with a feather." 
Having been ted in due form to 
the uncle, and shaken hands with Taylor, 
the Doctor followed the crowd into the street, 
and at once with all the haste 
he could to his rendezvous with his wife at 


` a restaurant in Piccadilly, where he arrived 


& quarter of an hour behind time. 

How late you are, my dear!” remarked 
that lady, as her husband came up to the 
table where she was sitting awaiting hie 
arrival. What have you been doing with 
yourself? I thought I should find you 
waiting for me." 

" I have been passing a very interesting 
and instructive afternoon with one of my 
pupils," he answered, and without entering 
into further details he steered the con- 
versation into another channel. Soon the 
good lady was so taken up with a descrip- 
tion of her bargain-hunting expedition 
that she thought no more about the matter, 
but the Doctor’s mind was running oa it 
aH their journey home, and he was very 
quiet and thoughtful. 

The second day of the summer term at 

neral assembly, the Doctor, to the pro- 
ound astonishment of all the boys, except 
one, perhaps, announced, not without 
some nervousness strange to him, that in 
future the censorship over the library would 
be relaxed a little, and that such works 
of fiction as received his approval would 
be allowed. He finished his announcement 
with a peroration that gained a round of 
applause. ‘ For my part, I shall be pleased 
to present the library with the last ten 
annual volumes of the ‘ B.O.P.,' " and he 
sat down, smiling ially at the hearty 


cheering that greeted his words. 
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Sketches at Lacrosse. 
(Drawn for the " Boy's Own Paper” by A, L. TUCK.) 
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AN ADVENTURE IN THE HEART OF MALAY-LAND. 


T° the world-wanderer the confines of 
our little planet seem very limited 
indeed, and to him there are few regions 
within its boundaries which remain long 
unknown. Yet to the vast majority of 
people Old Mother Earth abounds in many 
a terra incognita. Away in the East, where 
the Indian Ocean merges into the China 
Sea, where the sunny waters of the Malacca 
Straits are being ceaselessly furrowed by 
giant steamers and inerchantmen. lies a 
land, which though spoken of glibly by 
every schoolboy, is to-day one of the least 
explored countries of the globe. The Malay 
Peninsula is a familiar enough name, and 
so it ought to be, for it skirts the ocean 
highway to the Flowery Kingdom and to 
some of our most valuable island posses- 
sions ; still, it is a strange fact that- this 
narrow neck of land is, geographically 
speaking, one of the world's darkest areas. 

Its seaboard is generally flat and over- 
grown with mangroves to a depth of severa] 
miles, but the interior is an extremely 
mountainous region, contaihing elevations 
of over eight thousand feet. An irregular 
backbone connects all these great heights, 
and it itself is of no mean dimensions, being 
throughout well over three thousand feet 
above sea-level. Between the mountain- 
peaks, as may be imagined, there is little 
room for fertile plateaus, and the most 
settled districts in consequence are those 
farthest away from the towering ranges; 
of these Selangor is, perhaps, the most 
noteworthy. Here vast forests and jungle 
scrub extend everywhere, though the trees 
are being rapidly cut down by the numerous 
Chinese tin-miners in the settlement ; and 
here also is the capital of the Federated 
Malay States, whose petty rulers within 
recent years have united their forces under 
a British Protectorate. 

Perak, towards the north-west, and 
Pahang, stretching over to the sea on the 
eastern side, are the two most mountainous 
divisions in the Confederacy, and to the 
traveller they are also the most interesting 
because of the immunity of their interior 
fastnesses from the visits of white men 
Numerous rivers reach the coast on both 
sides of the central watershed, many of 
those rising in the highlands of Pahang and 
Kelantan being absolutely untraced and 
unnamed. The entire country near the 
coast, on the east as on the west, may be 
said to be given over to rank jungles, in 
which the lordly tiger, the one-horned 
rhinoceros, the wild pig, and tapir have 
their homes, and monkeys of almost every 
species are abundant in the wooded slopes. 

One-half of the world’s tin is produced in 
the Malay States; it is mined chiefly in 
Selangor and Malacca, and forms the main- 
stay of the country’s prosperity, though, 
curiously enough, little or no stanniferous 
deposits have been found on the eastern 
side of the dividing range. But though very 
few people know it, the most valuable of 
all metals has been discovered on the upper 
waters of the Pahang River and tributaries. 
The Chinese swarm in their thousands on 
the western slopes, and outnumber the 
Malays by more than three to one. They 
are surely the bane of the wanderer's 
existence. 

The Malays are not the aboriginal race 
of the Peninsula, though they have lived on 
the coast for centuries, and are descended 
from the bloodthirsty pirates who terrorised 
in the Straits of Malacca. The real owners 
of the country are the Sakis, a wild race 
who in appearance vie with their brethren 
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in Central Australia, and are very little 
different from the chimpanzees which infest 
the forests. "They hold no intercourse with 
the coast.dwellers, and are rarely seen 
unless by the adventurous traveller, for 
their retreat is among the mountains, and 
as far away from John Chinaman's presence 
as it is possible to get. They are a rude 
and miserably backward people. Like the 
Papuans of New Guinea, they build their 
huts in the branches of trees; but for this 
they have good reason — the prowling animals 
of the forest would otherwise soon obliterate 
the slowly dying tribe. "Their only weapons 
are the sumpitan, or blow-pipe, and a club, 
which is not unlike the waddie of the 
Australian aboriginal; but with these they 
can do quite enough damage to deter all 
but the reckless from visiting their chosen 
haunts. 

The charm of far-off countries has ever 
had a great power over all Britons; the true 
traveller’s instinct is in their blood, and the 
noble array of red markings on our maps 
amply testify to the brilliance of their 
achievement. Knowing this, I speak with 
care of à country that I have traversed in 
my wanderings, so that if others who read 
these words may feel impelled to take up 
the pilgrim staff, they may at least rely 
upon my humble observations. 

A few years back, after journeying through 
Achin in Sumatra—another little-known 
“corner jealously guarded by the Dutch 
—l, with my five companions, found it 
necessary to betake ourselves to British 
Dominions, having given offence to the 
slave-driving Holland Government by our 
peregrinations through the hostile Achinese 
erritory. So we embarked on a Malay 
trader bound for Klang, the port of Selangor, 
and commenced an expedition which I can 
recall now as being one of the most interest- 
ing of all my travels. The details of our 
progress across the Peninsula could not be 
given here, but I will relate one of our 
first experiences with the tree-dwellers of 
Kelantan, when we were camped on the 
head-waters of the Lebah River in that 
province, where, I believe, no white man 
had ever been before. 

We had systematically prospected the 
various mountain-streams in the west for 
gold without result; but here we had dis- 
coverel unmistakable traces of the precious 
metal; and our hearts being gladdened 
accordingly, we prepared to explore still 
farther into the mountains in search of the 
mother-lode. 

It's rather a curious thing.“ said Phil at 


this time, that we have met none of the 


Sakis so far. I should like to see a specimen 
of the tribe before we leave their confounded 
country." 

„They're like oorsel's, grunted Mac, 
“ they canna abide the smell o' Cheeniemen ; 
but A’m thinkin’ we're near their special 
habitation noo." 

There was considerable truth in Mac's 
observation. All along the Perak River, 
which we had followed for nearly a hundred 
miles before branching off across an inviting 
pass in the dividing ranges, we had met the 
almond-eyed Celestials in great bands clear- 
ing the forest growths and prospecting for 
tin in the most unlikely places. Perak, I 
should mention, is the Malay word for silver, 
it having been supposed that vast lodes of 
that metal abounded in the river valley ; 
but, as a matter of fact, there has been very 
little silver located anywhere near its 
vicinity. However, we had managed to 
shake off the yellow-skinned Mongols 


immediately we diverged into the moun- 
tains, and since that time we had been 
crossing luxurious upland forests, and 
struggling through long stretches of jungle 
country in turn. It was quite possible that 
the Sakis had seen us, though we had not 
seen them, for our time had been more 
occupied in evading reptiles and wild 
animals than in scanning the tree-tops for 
their imp-like denizens. 

*" | vote," said the Captain, who was the 
dead-shot of our party, that we leave the 
Sakis alone. We're in their country now, 
you know, and there's such a thing as 
tempting Providence.” 

Phil smiled; he was young and enthusi- 
astic, and he was also an ardent ethnograph- 
ist. We'll take things as we find them, 
Captain, said he, but we usually manage 
to cun across some odd specimens of 
humanity in our travels. Now, what did 
you think of the Achinese ? " 

* A thocht them wonderfu' bloodthirsty 
folk," grumbled Stewart, tenderly patting a 
slowly healing scar on his cheek. ‘‘ They 
vera near feenished me, an' if Mac hadna 
come along in time, A wad hae been cut 
into sausages—— " 

I interrupted his ruminations, and saved 
the company a harrowing description of 
what had happened in Sumatra. We've 
heard that so often now, Stewart," I said, 
that we think you might give us a rest.“ 

Mac cackled harshly in agreement, but 
Skelton, the stalwart Devonian, who was 
doctor of our outfit, said rather grimly, “ If 
you get a similar smash in this country, 
Stewart, my boy, I'm afraid you won't live 
to tell of it, for we don't seem t» be getting 
into a healthier atmosphere, though we are 
a good few thousand feet above sea-level.” 

Stewart subsided gloomily, feeling his 
pulse the while. 

A believe ye're richt,“ he replied lugu- 
briously, what wi’ malaria an' muskitties, 
an’ Cheeniemen ——" 

He broke down, and sought sympathy 
from his compatriot, who was leisurely 
chewing quinine tabloids with an air of 
relish. 

* Dinna be nervish, ma man," cheerfully 
spoke that worthy, ''an' aye keep in mind 
that A’ll mak’ ye a bonnie moniment when 
A gang hame; a rale bonnie moniment, wi’ 
a maist splendiferous inscreeption. Hoo 
would this look, for instance ?" Here he 
struck an attitude, and recited solemnly : 
Errected tae the memory o' puir auld 
Stewart ——" 

At this stage Stewart smote his Job's 
comforter with a force and fervour that 
showed him to be possessed of considerable 
muscular powers; then there was peace. 

Our hammocks were swung near the 
river, on the edge of a dense forest in which 
areca and apia palms raised their stately 
heads among ebony and camphor trees, 
and a plentiful sprinkling of wiry bamboo 
growths. The foliage was so thick in 
places as to be almost impenetrable, and 
amid the clinging underscrub the gutta- 
percha plant and numerous others with 
names unknown to us struggled for exist- 
ence. The river was here a fairly broad 
and oily stream, with rather a dangerous 
current; below us it surged and roared over 
a series of jagged limestone rocks, but higher 
up its course led across a plateau which 
extended farther than we could guess, for 
the mountains faded back into the far dis- 
tance and reared their gaunt peaks above a 
wildering sea of luxurious tropical vegeta- 
tion. It was these mountains we were 


anxious to reach now, but how to do it 
promised to be a question not easily 
answered. 

After some consideration we decided to 
follow the river-channel as far as possible, 
and cut off the ct ves by blazing a way 
through the thicket with our axes. And so, 
on the morning following our discovery of 
goll, we packed a fortnight's stores in our 
kits and trudged off, first taking the pre- 
caution to sling our remaining provisions in 
an odd hammock from the limb of a tll 
palm, where we hoped to find them on our 
return. Travelling is not an easy matter 
in these latitudes, and we had succeeded 
so far only with great difficulty and 
much perseverance. Where the rivers were 
navigable we usually had progressed by 
means of hastily constructed rafts, but the 
stream now flowed too swiftly to allow of 
that form of transport, and we had therefore 
to work our passage in the strictest sense of 
the word. 

For three days we forced ahead, now 
clambering along the banks of the swirling 
torrent, and again crashing through the 
darkened forest, using our axes energetically. 
More than once, in the stiller waters be- 
tween the curves, huge crocodiles were seen 
disporting themselves cumbrously, and when 
we approached they fixed their baleful eves 
on us, and came steadily on until the Captain 
stopped their leader by a well- directed 
bullet. The crocodiles of this region seemed 
extremely ferocious, and no sooner had one 
of their number been rendered hors de 
combat than the horrible carcass was carried 
off in triumph by a school of the late 
saurian's neighbours. 

‘They appear tae have vera healthy 
appetites,” murmured Stewart thoughtfully, 
as he gazed at the ravenous monsters, after 
an exhibition of this sort. ‘ A wunner," he 
continued, addressing Skelton, “if they 
bastes are affected by the climate ? ” 

“ You've got me there, Stewart," replied 
Skelton, with a laugh; but they don't 
seem to need quinine to aid their digestion, 
anyhow.” 

Birds of the most beautiful plumage 
fluttered among the branches, and I had the 
good fortune to bring down a gorgeous Bird 
of Paradise with my rifle, which Mac, like 
the ancient mariner, insisted on carrying 
round his neck rather than leave it for the 
tigers and bisons, though he repented of hia 
resolution before he had gone far. Of the 
wild animals encountered on this march I 
could write much. Fortunately the lordly 
tiger seldom met us in an aggressive mood, 
but we had several experiences with Old 
Stripes." nevertheless—at long range; and 
we were constantly stumbling over squeak- 
ing pigs and venomous reptiles of many 
kinds. Little brown animals of the bear 
family were especially ubiquitous, so that 
our time was kept rather fully employed on 
our long trail towards the supposed land of 
El Dorado. 

As we neared the shadowy mountains, the 
river-channel narrowed gradually until it 
formed a deep gorge, in which the swirling 
waters dashed like the flood of some gigantic 
mill- race; and we were forced to keep the 
shelter of the forest rather than risk stumb- 
ling into the apparently bottomless abysses. 

“Tm afraid we cannot go much farther, 
boys. I said, when we were struggling 
through the thicket, steering by compass, 
and with the river thundering noisily away 
to our left. 

* The gold in the mountains won't help 
us much if we have to transport our goods 
over this sort of country," spoke Phil; and 
there was much truth in his words. 

“ I have been noticing,” remarked Skelton, 
that instead of reaching a finer climate we 
seem to be coming into a very poisonous 
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atmosphere, judging by the odour of the 
vegetation." 

It was certainly strange that the air 
should continue so dank and depressing at 
our high altitude, and several times a most 
extraordinary stench, as of decaying car- 
casses, would assail our nostrils and cause us 
to grow faint and sickly. Soon we began to 
notice that these poisonous vapours were 
most pungent in the vicinity of certain 
enormous cactus-like growths which we 
encountered here and there; but these huge 
plants looked so picturesque and beautiful 
that we found it hard to believe that they 
could taint the air so frightfully. 

It's rather odd,” said Skelton doubtfully, 
“that where these giant spiky lilies grow 
there is always an open space clear around, 
as if nothing could live in their presence." 

" Ah, mon!" howled Mae at that 
moment, sniffing the ether in disgust. 
Could onybody believe—— A'l! gang 
an' investeegate this meenit. Come on, 
Stewart." 

They rushed off at once, and we followed 
hastilv, for the evil exhalations were over- 
powering, and we meant to trace the cause. 
Sure enough one of the cacti, with wide- 
spreading leaves which trailed on the ground 
for several yards, proved to be the seat of 
the virulent fumes. None of us had ever met 
such a plant before. A vast bulb was sus- 
pended on a thick stem, which rose from the 
heart of the leathery leaves, and this we 
prepared to examine intently, though we 
were all but overcome by the foul gases 
given off. 

It's a big an’ a bonnie flooer, muttered 
Stewart, extending his hand, and thrusting 
it into the massive blossom. Then he 
emitted a yell that would have done credit 
to a full-grown grizzly bear. It's living!” 
he bellowed, “ an’ it’s biting me. Cut its 
heid aff! Quick! Ough!” 

A carnivorous plant!” cried Skelton, 
decapitating the stem with one stroke of 
his axe; and Stewart hurriedly drew back 
his hand with the clinging flower attached. 
It was indeed a carnivorous plant, and 
when we had rescued our companion from 
its clutches, we held our nostrils and ex- 
amined the depths of the odoriferous flower. 

* No wonder it smells," said Phil, as the 
carcasses of birds and insects innumerable 
were tumbled out. 

" What a grand thing it would be for 
Cheeniemen ! " commented Mac. 

" Let's go on, boys, for mercy's sike," 
implored the Captain. I'd rather meet a 
tiger any day than one of these vile vegetable 
traps." 

Stewart's wrist had been squeezed so 
tightly that it was some time before he could 
move it freely. ‘ It would hae nippi ma 
hand clean off if you hadna beheided it sae 
quick,” said the sufferer gratefully to Skelton 
as we resumed our march; and I think he 
was not far wrong. 

Our progress now became slower and 
slower, and our first intention of reaching 
the mountain-range beyond the forest was 
in a similar degree growing less definite. I 
could not see how we were to gain our 
objective, judging by the myriad obstruc- 
tions in our track, and on the fourth day 
after leaving camp we had almost decided 
to retrace our steps. 

J have given up hope of seeing the 
natives of this peculiar country," said Phil, 
as we tied up our hammocks after breakfast, 
* and if we go much farther we will cross 
down the Malacca slope, where there is 
nothing but Chinamen." 

“ If we do not reach a break in the forest 
before the day is finished," I said, when we 
had again got on the move, '* we'll turn and 
get down the river to our old camp." 

„What on earth is that?" suddenly 
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cried the Captain, seizing his rifle and 
gazing into the gently swaying branches 
overhead. We looked, and saw an ungainly 
creature huddled among the spreading 
fronds, glaring at us with eyes that were 
half-human, half-catlike in expression. 

“ A chimpanzee, most likely," I said. 
* Don't shoot, Captain; it is but a sample 
of what man looked like once." 

I think it is an orang-outang," remarked 
Phil, * and he would make short work of us 
if he came down." 

Mac gazed dubiously at the animal. ** A'll 
slauchter him," said he, raising his deadly 
blunderbuss; but the huge ape seemed to 
understand the action, and with half a 
dozen bounds he had vanished, swinging 
from tree to tree like a living pendulum. 

Again we went on, but we had not pro- 
ceeded fifty yards when a harsh howling all 
around caused us to halt and examine our 
firearms nervously. Then a shower of 
needle-like darts whizzed close to our ears, 
and a renewed commotion among the 
branches arrested our attention. Looking 
up, we saw fully a score of wild shaggy 
heads thrust out from the clustering foliage ; 
but before we had time to collect ourselves, 
another fusilade of feather-like missiles 
descended upon us, penetrating our thin 
clothing, and pricking us most painfully. 

“ Monkeys ! " roared Mac. 

“No. Sakis!” corrected Phil, as we 
hurriedly sought safety in retreat. 

** If these arrows are poisoned, we're dead 
"uns, sure," groaned the Captain, squirming 
on the ground, and endeavouring to sight 
his rifle on the impish creatures, 

They're not poisoned; they are merely 
pointed reeds blown through bamboo tubes,” 
said Skelton, after a hasty examination. 
They won't hurt much; but if they get 
near us with their elubs “ 

Another hail of the pigmy arrows rustled 
through the branches to rear of us. Give 
them the small shot of your gun, Mac, just 
to scare them," I cried. 

“ Sma’ shot indeed! " retorted that fiery 
individual, and the boom of his artillery 
filled my ears as he spoke. 

An unearthly yell of terror and surprise 
broke from the aborigines at the sound of 
the heavy discharge, followed by a series of 
piercing shrieks as a few stray pellets touched 
them. 

Make for the river, boys! I shouted. 
Get clear of the trees! 

The air was now filled with the tiny 
darts. and my thick pith helmet intercepted 
so many of them that, as Mac said after- 
wards, it looked like a miniature reed- 
plantation. Far on our left the deep rumble 
of the river was heard, and towards it we 
rushed blindly, closely followed by a yelling 
horde who sprang like squirrels from tree 
to tre». 

* Where is the Captain ? " roared Stewart 
suddenly, as we ran ; and then I noticed that 
there were but four of us together. With- 
out a word we turned and dashed back into 
the midst of the Sakis' camp; and there we 
saw the Captain lying on his face, with his 
gun resting loosely at his shoulder. A 
perfect inferno raged around as we reached 
his side, and my companions, roused to a 
pitch of frenzy, fired volley after volley 
among the yelping band. 

Get back, ye wretches,” roared Mac; 
^ A'll carry him masel'." 

Skelton calmly picked several darts from 
the Captain's neck, then felt his pulse. 
“ He has only fainted,” he said. These 
darts have gone pretty deep." 

The Captain was a heavy man, but Mac 
gathered him in his strong arms like a child. 
“ Tak’ ma gun, Stewart," he directed. and 
see that, ye dae guid work wi' it if driven to 
it." Then we made a second break for the 
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open by the river. The whole forest 
seemed to be alive with Sakis now; they 
yelled at us from every other tree, and shot 
their irritating arrows from every sheltered 
clump of brushwood. Luckily the range of 
their odd weapons was not extensive, and 
by skilful man«euvring we managed to save 
ourselves greatly, otherwise we should have 
been perforated from head to foot. 

When we neared the river and could see 
the welcome light of day shining through the 
trees, our pursuers, probably deterred by our 
guns, grew less enthusiastic in the chase; 
and when the edge of the forest was reached 
they had apparently drawn off altogether. 

* To think that we should hae to run 
like that frae—frae monkeys! snorted 
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Ry boy fond of carpentry - and what boy 

is not?—should have his workroom 
furnished with a bench and a toel-chest of 
some description. When planing wood or 
chigelling out a mortise or performing one of 
the many woodworker's operations, the bench 
with its vice is all but indispensable. Andas 
for the chest, it isn't necessary to lay stress 
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Stewart indignantly as we halted. “ It’s 


fair disgracefu’.”’ 

The Captain slowly opened ‘his eyes, and 
looked at me reproachfully. 

That chimpanzee that we didn't shoot, 
said he feebly, is one of the same family, 
for the brute must have given the alarm ——"' 

“ There he is noo!” cried Mac. Gie 
me ma gun, Stewart, an’ A'll obleete- 
rate him, nae matter wha’s grandfaither 
he is. 

I caught a glimpse of the huge ape swing- 
ing backwards into the thicket, then Mac's 
vengeful cannon spoke, and the Sakis’ 
strange scout came tumbling to the ground. 
A yell of rage issued from the forest, and 
instantly a number of our late pursuers 
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The front drawers are meant to hold chisels, 
gouges, gimlets, bradawls, bits, files—all the 
small tools, in fact, of the carpenter's armoury. 
The large toola —the saws, hammers, planes, 
etc.—oocupy the cupboard part of the cabi- 
net, which has racks prepared for them. 

In front, to the left, is the bench vioe. 
This consists of a piec@of thick, hard wood, 
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upon the advantage of having a proper re- 
ceptacle for tools, not only beeause much 
time and vexation of spirit are saved when 
one knows the exact place to put one’s hand 
when in quest of a particular tool, but 
because tools, especially those having a cut- 
ting edge, are liable to be injured when they 
are heaped together in any odd corner. 


To combine these two articles is a good 
idea, for the interior of a bench is otherwise 
space wasted. And if you look at our first 
diagram you will see how this may be done. 

The bench-cabinet interior is divided into 
two portions, one of which is a cupboard and 
the other a series of drawers. There is also 
a drawer at one end close under the top. It 
is suggested that this drawer be separated 
into compartments to contain nails and 
screws of different sizes. 


which, by means of a wooden screw, is made 
to approach the bench and thereby grip 
firmly anything put between the two. 

We shall assume that the dimensions of 
this bench-cabinet are 4 ft. long, 30 in. high, 
and 18 in. wide, which will give usa compact 
article sa the workroom yet one amply 
large eno for general purposes. 

Good sound deal wil be the proper 
material to build the bench of, for it is strong 
and cheap, boards 1 in. thick costing about 


5 per square foot un- 


For the ends we shall require two pieces of 
wood measuring 28 in. long, 18 in. wide and 
1 in. thick, If you cannot procure boards of 
this width, each end must be made up of a 
couple 9 in. wide. 

That end to the left hand requires no 
treatment beyond planing on both surfaces 
and all edges. 

If it is made up of two lengths, they must 
be fastened together securely. The plinth, 


appeared and dragged the orang-outang 
back whence they came. 

"I haven't had much opportunity . 
studying the beggars,” said Phil, but I'm 
not growling. They are the most apish 
people I could ever have imagined." 

Instead of gold," commented Skelton 
grimly, “ we've all got a fair-sized dose of 
malaria——"' 

And various other trifles, added Mac, 
as he extracted the darts from the more 
fleshy portions of his anatomy. 

“ We'll leave the gold alone this time, 
boys," I climaxed ; but we'll have another 
try when we can get a stronger party together. 
Meanwhile, we had better make tracks for 
the coast, and recuperate our energies.” 


COMBINED CARPENTER'S BENCH AND TOOL CABINET. 


or board running along the bottom, you will 
notice in figs. 1 and 2, will bind the lower ex- 
tremities, and the top can be attached by 
means of a piece of 1 in. wood, 4 in. or 5 in. 
wide and 16 in. Jong, nailed across the two 
boards on the inside, flush with the upper 
ends and 1 in. from both side margins (fig. 80. 

The other end of the cabinet is identical 
as regards size; but the fact of its having a 
drawer will call for some manipulation before 
it can be termed complete. 


This manipulation is the cutting of an 
opening for the drawer. Fig. 4 shows the 
completed end formed of a single board. 
Should two pieces of wood have to be utilised 
they must be united in the manner mentioned 
before; but in this end the upper cross-board 
must be screwed or nailed not at the top, but 
immediately beneath the drawer aperture; 
and it must not be wider than 8 in. 

The length of the drawer aperture is 12 in. 
—that is, there are 3 in. of material on 
each side of it—and width 5 in. 
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First of all pencil the aperture; saw the 
two ends; then get your brace and bit and 
bore a hole near one corner large enough to 
take & keyhole saw, with whieh you cut 
along the third line and so remove the 
material. 

The hand-saw only will be needed if the 
end piece should be composed of a couple. of 
boards, for of course you willcutthe aperture 
out before fastening the parts together. 

The back of the bench-cabinet may be 
formed of two boards 8 ft. 10 in. long, 14 in. 
wide, and 1 in. thick (fig. 5). 

Then comes the partition separating the 
drawers, and cupboard part of the cabinet. 


This is 273 in. long, 17 in. wide, and 1 in. 
thick. As its front edge is flush with the 
front edges of the ends of the bench, and 
as the front top board that to which the vice 
is attached—is also flush with these parts, a 
recess l in. deep and 8 in. long must be cut 
in the upper front edge of this partition to 
take the front top board. Fig. 6 illustrates 
this detail. 


The front board measures 3 ft. 10 in. long, 
8 in. wide, and 1 in. thick. Fig. 7 gives you 
an idea of this when completed, for it needs 
some operating upon before it can be built 
up with the other parts. 

Thecircular hole you see is for the wooden 
screw, shown in fig. 8. It measures 23 in. 
in diameter and its central point should be 
10 in. from the left extremity and at an 
equal distance from both margins. 
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As you will not possess a bit to bore out so 
big a hole, recourse must be had toa keyhole 
saw ; and I needn't remind you of the fact 
that you must first make an opening for the 
saw-blade. 

The narrow aperture to the left of the screw- 
hole is 4 in. long and 1 in. wide. Its posi- 
tion is 2 in. from the end; and it also occu- 


pies a middle situation. 
you may ask. 

For answer look at fig. 9, which illustrates 
the vice-cheek you will notice in figs. 1 and 2. 
You see from one end of it projects a piece of 
board at right-angles. This is the vice-rule, 
and it fits in the slot made in the bench-front, 
and keeps the vice-cheek parallel with the 
latter (fig. 19). 


What is its object ? 


A chisel with a sharp edge and hammer or 
mallet are the tools you should employ to cut 
this slot. Or you may use a keyhole-saw it 
you like, first boring a hole at both ends with 
brace and bit. 

The remaining holes in the front can be 
left till it is built up. They are bored with 
2 in. bit, and are meant to take a strong wood 
peg on which one end of a long piece of timber 
may rest while the other is in the vice. It is 
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very useful —indeed indispensable— when one 
is planing the edge of a board. 

The floor of the bench-cabinet is composed 
of }-in. boarding. Two lengths, measuring 
4 ft. long and 9 in. wide, will be necessary. 
They need be planed only on one side, if you 
want to save labour as much as possible. 

Now then, having gathered together these 
various parts, I think we may venture upon 
the actual building. 

As screws are much stronger than nails, at 
least in our joints, we shall make use of them 
principally; and much ease in driving them 
into the wood will be gained if we employ 
our brace fitted with a turnscrew bit for that 
purpose. 

The top board of the back may be fastened 
on first of all. It fits between the ends of 
the bench, and is flush with their upper edges, 
so that the screws, 1 in. in length, pass 
through the ends. Holes 3 in. in diameter 


should be bored at every screw-hole in order 
to allow the head of the screws to be invisible, 
for such holes can eventually be filled up 
with wooden dises, and if the work is neatly 
executed, the effect will be good. 

The second back board is next screwed in 
place. And then comes the top front length, 
which is secured in the same manner. The 
work at this stage is represented by fig. 10. 

The floor boards are nailed to the ends, 
&nd the one to the rear to the back as well 
(fig. 11). They are flush with the outside of 
the latter and with the front edges of the 
ends. 

The next part of the bench-cabinet to be 


put in is the partition (fig. 6). Nails may be 
used tofix it. Its position is midway between 
the ends. 


Then comes the plinth or lower rails, com- 
posed of three boards 4 in. thick and 6 in. 
wide. The length of that in the front is 
4 ft. 2 in. ; those occupying an end position 
are 19 in. long. 

Each joining end is bevelled or mitred, as 
you will notice in fig. 1. This may be done 
with saw, plane, or chisel, and it should be 
executed neatly so as not to leave a gap 
between the parts. The top edges of the 
three boards are made to slant outward, as 
you will notice in fig. 2, which gives an end 
view of the bench. 

The drawers are three in namber; and 
here we may fit up the interior of the com- 
partment for their reception—that is, make 
the slides for them to rest upon. 

These slides, excepting the lowest one, 
consist of three parts—a front rail and two 
side rails; the lowest has stde rails only. as 
the top of the plinth serves for the front. 
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The tzide rails measure 1 in. wide and broad 
and 16 in. long. The front has the same 
width and breadth, but is 284 in. long, or the 
width of the compartment. 

One end of each side rail must be cut to 
represent fig. 12. A cross-cut is sawn 1 in. 
from the end, halfway through the wood, and 
another is made from the end to meet the 


bottom of this. Then the two are nailed or 
screwed to the sides of the compartment 
(fig. 13), 3 in. below the top front board and 
ł in. from the front margins of bench end 
and division, their situations being carefully 
measured beforehand. 

The front rail rests in the cavities made 
in the side rails ; but as its top surface must, 


of course, be flush with that of the side rails, 
it needs some little treatment before it can 
be made to fit. 

Fig. 14 gives an idea of the result of this 
treatment. The cavity is cut out by chisel. 
It measures q in. by 1 in. and is 4 in. deep. 
The } in. thick piece of wood left covers the 
end of the side rail, as fig. 15 shows. 


The second set of rails are similarly made 
and fixed: Their top surfaces should be 4 in. 
below those above. 

The lower rails need no halving, but are 
simply nailed or screwed to the sides of the 
compartment with their top surfaces level 
with the top of the plinth. 

You will notice that the drawer spaces are 
dissimilar, increasing as they descend— 3 in., 


4 in., and 5 in. This difference will be useful 
for the storage of different sized tools. 

Now we may pay attention to the drawers, 
which are constructed of 3-in. material. 

The lengths of the fronts, sides, and backs 
are the same for the three drawers— that is, 
27} in., 16 in., and 264 in. The bottom piece 
of each measures 261 in. by 159 in. The 


width of the fronts, sides, and backs is a trifle 
less than the height of the drawer apertures. 
The ends of each front must be rabbeted 
or reduced in thickness in this case to 2 in. 
—to take the side lengths (fig. 16), for we 
don't want visible nail-holes in the fronts. 
The back fits between the sides; and the 
bottom between the four lengths, its lower 
surface raised } in. above their bottom edges, 
so that we may screw a strip of wood 4 in. 
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square, and, say, 20 in. long, beneath it to the 
front. The other margins are supported by 
nails driven through the drawer lengths into 
their edges. 

The drawers are completed by fastening 
on handles of some sort; the best for the 
purpose being plain brass rings, which can be 
folded downward out of the way. 

The end drawer rests upon rails 2 in. wide, 

lin. thick, &nd long enough to reach from 
end to partition. They are securely nailed 
—the nails being driven upward obliquely 
through their extremities into the compart- 
ment sides—in such a position that their 
outer edges are in line with the sides of the 
drawer aperture. On the outer edges of 
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these rails we nail 2 in. wide strips of 3 in. 
wood, projecting 1 in. upwards, and thus 
confining the drawer to an in-and-out move- 
ment. Fig. l7 gives an end view of the 
arrangement, the dotted lines representing 
the bench end and drawer aperture. 

The drawer is made as already described ; 
it measures 28 in. long, 12 in. wide, and 5 in. 
deep. 

The vice screw-block is next screwed 
inside the top front board, its hole coincid- 
ing with the screw-hole already made in the 
latter, and, when this is done, we may put on 
the bench top. 

Two 1là-in. boards, 9 in. wide and 4 ft. 
long, are required for this part of the 
structure. The; should be supported in the 
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middle by a piece of 1-in. wood, 3 in. wide, 
running from the front to the back of the 
bench and screwed in position. 

Before screwing the top boards on, cut a 
notch 1 in. square in one of the inner edges 
a few inches from the left end, as you will 
remark in fig. 1. This hole takes a rod of 
beech 1 in. square, and 6 in. long, which fits 
it tightly, and projects a trifle above the 
surface of the bench. Its object is to pre- 
vent a board slipping during the operation of 
planing. 

The vice-cheek, illustrated in fig. 18a, is of 
beech or other hard wood, and measures 
18 in. long, 8 in. wide, and 2 in. thick. The 
hole for the bench screw is 21 in. in diameter, 


and its centre is 5} in. from the top edge 
of the board and 8 in. from the right 
extremity. 

Its rule, shown in 18b, is dovetailed into 
the cheek with two mortises. Both are 2 in. 
from the left end; the upper one is 33 in. 
from the top edge and the other is 2 in. 
below the first. 

Carefully draw on both surfaces of the 
cheek the positions of these mortises, then 
remove the wood with a jin. chisel, working 
from both sides. 

The rule is 18 in. long, 4 in. wide, and 1 in. 
thick. The tenons must naturally corre- 
spond in size and position with their 
mortises. 

When you have cut it out, bore a number 
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Malayan Wrinkled Hornbill ( RAytidoceros undulatus). 


of holes 3 in. in diameter at intervals ; and 
make a wooden peg to fit them, for you must 
have something to resist the inward pressure 
of the screw when a board is being held in the 
vice, and this peg, which prevents the rule 
sliding inward beyond the required extent, 
is the necessary something.“ Glue the 
rule in place and insert it and the screw in 
their proper holes in the bench front. A 
horizontal view—the top boards being re- 
moved —is shown in fig. 19. 

The last of the business is the making of 
the cupboard-doors. The easiest manner of 


LLL 


doing this is to cut two pieces of 3-in. wood 
14 in. long and 11} in. wide —that is the size 
of the cupboard compartment when combined. 
Each door must have a cross-rail of 3· in. wood, 
2 in. wide, screwed at top and bottom to 
prevent warping. Andif the outside surface 
is ecored with a tenon-saw to imitate boards 
set on diagonally (fig. 1), the appearance will 
be much improved. 

Iron hinges sufficiently large attach the 
doors to the bench end and partition; and 
any desired fastening may be added as u 
concluding touch, after the whole has been 
stained and varnished any desired colour. 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


MARCH. 
By DR. Gorpon STABLES, R.N. 


The Boy Himself, Gardens, Poultry Run, 
Aviary, and Rabbitry. 


HE Boy HIMSELF.—The boy who does not feel him- 
self happy and healthy and energetic during this 
brave British month of March isn't worth “side,” as 
the Scota say. Iam not referring either to invalids or 
to con valescents. I pity them. But I am alluding to 
the boy in ordinary health, who takes his food and 
goes about his work day after day. 

It is in young people's blood that at this season of 
the year a happier glow should tingle and rush along, 
taking possession of their bodies and souls, and making 
them feel bow gladsome a thing it is to live and to be 
part and parcel of all the life and loveliness they see 
around them in Nature. The lad or young man who 
does not feel extra elation at this time of the year is 
wrong at the he iid Something is interfering 
with his blood- ng processes, and the sooner he 
retires into himself and holds a drum-head court- 
martial on himself the better it will be for his future. 
If he is too far gone to do this, then is it a sign that be 
is passing. Nature has written one great law in the 
heavens, mong only thinking boys can see or read it. 
Here it is : “ The fittest only survive.” And remember 
this—that man did not make this law. Philosophers 
have but given it words, that he who runs may read 
it; but the law has been in existence ever since this 
world of ours cooled down enough to permit the lowest 
forms of life, vegetable or animal, to exist on it, 
“The fittest only survive." 

Oh, boys, I should like zou as my readers to re- 
member this immortal truth, and to do all you can to 
live so that you shall be amongst the fittest. I get 
many a letter from young fellows in many a distant 
land tbanking me heartily for the good advice I from 
time to time gave them through this column. You, 
my present readers, will soon go out into the world, 
and vou cannot have a better earthly friend than good 
health. It is worth struggling to obtain, and you can 
attain it in the days of your youth if you but listen to 
the dictates of Nature and walk in al] honour and 
. of body, cleanliness in thought, word, and 
Sometimes I think I do not do enough for you, do 
not put it strongly enough when speaking of evil 
habita ou which you frequently consult me. I thought 
so only a few days ago on receiving a letter from the 
father-in-law of a young man who in his youth had 
fallen, as some of my readers fall, but who had bad no 
one to guide or even to warn him of the future he was 
sailing for. 

Well, it is only one of a thousand such stories; he 
got married—alas! the pity of it—and is now, prob- 
ably, one of the most miserable men in existence. If 
boys only knew the sorrow and the clouds and storms 
that await them later on they would shun school vice. 

Well, March has come. Sweetness and beauty—ay, 
and goodness—are al] around us. Will you try to take 
part in it? Do. Give up vice in every shape and form: 
turn away your eyes from beholding iniquity or any- 
thing that may tend to make you weak. Mind this: 
There ia a God near you Who can hear you when you 
call, if you do so in spirit and in truth, 

Bewin your cold tub now if ever you mean to do so. 
Avoid quack literature. If you are very nervous the 
tub and a tablet of phosferine thrice a day after good 
food will help to strengthen you. If weak, take exercise 
in fresh air and a dessert-spoonful of virol three times 
aday. This will help to cure incipient cough. By the 
way, although now it is almost impossible to get real 
good cod-liver oil, I may tell you that many cases of 
consumption in ite very early stages may be cured by 
eating fried cod's liver thrice a day on toast, and living 
in the fresh air day and night. 


THE GARDENS IN MARCH,—No matter whether these 
be big or small they should by this time be in fair 
order and ready for the seed. Flowers do much good 
to people's health, for you know the mind has a very 
great influence over tbe body, and beautiful vegetation 
soothes the mind and calms tbe senses. It is rather 
. early to sow annuals, unless you cover them up with 

glass, letting the air well in during the best of the 
y 


Get everything now free from weeds, and if you have 
window-boxes the mould should have been renewed ere 
now, for it will soon be time to sow climbers and 
creepers therein. 

Balcony-gardening is becoming quite an art nowa- 
days, and indeed many invalids who have nice balconies 
in healthy towns would do better to stay at home and 
s to these than spend money in going to the sea- 
side. 

.Be all ready now for your seedz. Manure well. 
Nothing will grow well without this plant food. Keep 
down weeds while they are still in their babyhood. 


THR PourLTRY Rux.— Lou must not expect to do 
well with fowls over the second season; soif you are 
re-stocking get only pullets that will soon begin to lay, 
and a young cock or cockerel. Fowls will be laying 
now, of course, if they are the right sort. If you have 
& Dorking hen that wants to sit, let her. Make the 
nest—any henwife will show you how—in some quiet, 
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setting carefully. You need not lift the hen to do this. 
Put down a dust-bath for her, and let her have water 
and plenty of maize. She will come off once a day to 
feed. Feed young chicks, if you have any, all day long, 
and when the weather is very cold give all your fowls 
the soft morning meal warm. In answer to some 
querista, Spratt’s Patent, Fenchurch Street, have 3d. 
books of wonderful value on poultry, pigeons, pheasants, 
canaries, and all sorta of stock, whether fur, feather, or 
good honest hair. 


THE AVIARY.—Get a book if you mean to breed. 
Get that book at once; a shilling wil do it. It is 
better to give a boy a book of this sort than a score 
of the usual Christmas gift-books. The date for 
pairing will depend upon the weather. Don’t be in 
too great a hurry, or you may be disappointed. 


Tug RaABBITRY.—Read last month's * Doings.” 
Clean hutches clean food, avoidance of draughts and 
wet, dry bedding, fresh air, and last, but not least, 
sunshine. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


"THE DEAR OLD B. o. P. ” 


A CLERGYMAN writes to us from Ottawa, Ontario: 
* Allow me to express my great appreciation of the 
* B.O.P.' Though no longer a schoolboy, I am intensely 
interested in your periodical. I have taken the dear 
old B. O. P.“ from its birth, and can point to a long 
row of twenty-eeven volumes upon my shelves, The 
* B.O.P.' has done a world of good to the boys of old 
England, and my heart's desire and prayer to God is 
that you may be spared for many years yet as its 


illustrious head." 


A CHEERY WORD ON “DUTY.” 


IN opening recently a “memorial tower” erected in 
connection with the South-Eastern College, Ramsgate, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury spoke some wise words 
on “ Duty " that all “ B.O.P."-ites may be the better for 
taking to heart. This is what his Grace said: “It is 
sometimes said thut no other language has any word 
that quite corresponds to our idea of the meaning of 
the word ‘ duty,’ and perhaps some of you have heard a 
curious fact to which I believe I elsewhere recently 
alluded. We possess now the despatches, or most of 
them, sent in by two great generals to those who were 
at home, about the battles which left their marks on 
Europe one hundred years ago. One was Napoleon, the 
other was the Duke of Wellington. I believe it ia true 
to say that there is no despatch or manifesto put forth 
by Napoleon which does not mention the word * glory,’ 
aud there is no one in which the word duty occurs. 
On the other hand, there is no despatch of Arthur, 
Duke of Wellington, in which the word ‘ glory’ occurs, 
and not one in which the word *duty ' is not distinctly 
mentioned. When we speak of duty we do not mean 
the prosaic thing of doing that which we are bound to 
do. We mean that duty which we owe to those for 
whom on earth we care most—our duty, most of all, to 
Him to Whom we owe all that is worth living for; the 
duty that gives a glow and makes the pulse beat 
quicker, Depend upon it that forty years on, when 


Ah, Professor,” said Miss De Gush, as she rushed 
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you look back to the days you are spending here now, 
you will wish you had often, even more than you now 
do, realised the possibilities and incomparable joya 
which school days rightly spent bring to the life of 
every single one of us.“ 


EN 


A RARE APPETITNM! 


ONE of our readers sends us the following lines on 
this ever-interesting subject : 


A boy I know's the hungriest one 
That ever saw the light ; 

His gormandising's never done, 
He's such an appetite. 


The story brought to me, you know, 
By little list'ning birds, 

Was that a day or two ago 
He firstly ate his words. 


Then going home he from a shelf 
A pond'rous volume took, 

And there alone, quite by himself, 
He soon devoured that book. 


Still pangs of hunger ne'er forsook 
This most voracious male: 

Not only he devoured the book, 
But swallowed too the tale 


And yet he longed for more to eat, 
Yes, still he craved for more, 

Until, to make hia mes] complete, 
Quick bolted he the door ! 


ote 


A NAVAL HERO. 


THERE has lately died at Weymouth one John Barber, 
whose gallant deed is worth remembering. While 
serving as an able seaman in the Lily, on the coast of 
Labrador, on September 16, 1889, the vessel went ashore 
during a dense fog. Although it was regarded as a 
hopeless task, Mr. Barber swam ashore with a rope, and 
was 80 dashed against the rocks that the nails of his 
feet and hands were torn off. He, however, s 
in establishing communication with the shore, and was 
thus instrumental in saving the lives of about ninety of 
the men. For his gallant conduct Mr. Barber received 
the Albert Medal, and was especially promotec to 


boatswain. 


UNCONSIDERED TRIFLES. 


WHEN folks will pay 1,5007. for a Mauritius stamp 
which is valuable simply because it is a misprint (says 
a Manchester paper), and will give a fortune fora great 
nuk's egg, it is likely that any unconsidered trifle in 
the lumber-room may be of considerable value. For 
instance, look at book-plates, the printed coats-of-arms 
and names which for generations have been pasted on 
the inside cover of books in the private libraries. A few 
years ago one could buy these engraved crests for a few 
pence at a second-hand bookseller’s, but now the slip of 
paper may be worth 20. or even much more. 


A. E. B. 


Professor Thinkalot, however, is deep in thought 


over some problem, and absentmindedly hangs bis 
bat on the welooming hand of Miss De Gu! 
TABLEAU |! i 


up to old Thinkalot with hand outstretched. “I 
pate not seen you for such an age—how do you 
0 7 


comfortable, but well-lighted corner, and put in a few 
china first until you are sure she will not change 
her mind; then take these away and place in the 
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P. T. (Surrey).—1. Both the“ Engine“ plate and the 
„Pla zs of the World“ are out of print with us, so 

e you would only obtain them second-hand by adver- 
tising. 2. The August part for 1905 you can obtain 
by order through your bookseller, or direct from our 
publisher, 4 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, F.C. 3. Yes. 
4. No, you could not obtain “autographs of dis- 
tinguished men" in the way you propose, Your 
calling unaskel at private houses would be rightly 
resented. 


ViNcEN T.— The meaning of the writer was clear, and 
the teaching sound. God is, of course, infinitely 
greater and higher than the natural laws which He 
has made, but it is unreasonable to expect Him to 
interfere to save us from the physical effects of our 
own wrong-doing. If a man in a drunken brawl 
loses a finger, God may forgive him the sin, but He 
will not restore that finger; and so it is with all onr 
wilfal contraventions of the laws of nature. When 
boys ruin their health by bad habita, and, helped by 
the All-merciful, turn from their vicious ways to 
Him, He may graciously forgive the transgressors, 
but the physical penalties endure. 


F. S. W.—As clearly stated in the p of our 
current volume, the packet of coloured plates (in- 
cluding title-page, &c.), published with voL 27, are 
issued in a packet which costs ls. 6d. If your book- 
seller cannot supply, send the amount, plus postage, 
to our publisher, 4 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E C. 


H. M. (Glaszgow).— We have retained three of your little 
sketches and will try to find an o unity to use 
them. The rest were duly retu You should 
read the articles that have a in back volumes 
of the B. O. P.“ on black-and-white » ork, should join 
a life class, and might also profitably take part in our 
various drawing and sketching competitions. 


G. M. M. (Goodmayes).—The verses are of no particular 
merit or even promise. Yoau should join in our verse 
competitions and so find out where you stand com- 
pared with others of about your own age in all parts 
of the country. 


WI .- Tou will find an article fully describing what 
you require in the * English Mechanic " numbered for 
March 20, 1903. You can substitute ruby fabric for 
the cell containing fluid if you prefer it. 


C. R. WORKMAN.—If you want a book on general photo- 
phy. any dealer will supply you with the * Ilford 
anual" at 1s. If you mean that you want instruc- 
tions how to use your camern, you had better write to 
the makers and ask them to send you instructions. 
We believe the makers are Messrs. Butcher & Sons, 
Camera House, Farringdon Avenue, London, F.c. 


EARNEST INQUIRER.—Do not learn shorthand until 
you can spell properly. You would require an ex- 
perience of, perhaps, a couple of years before you 
were fit to be a parliamentary reporter. Parliamen- 
tary reporters are all on the staff of agri te agis or 
news agencies, None of them work on their own 
account, As they are sometimes at work all night 
they have quite enough to do during the session ; at 
other times they are at other work, reportiug 
speeches and soon. It is difficult to get a situation 
in every profession and trade. There is no standard 
of remuneration. There are numbers of institutions, 
Civil Service colleges, and such like, where shorthand 
is tanght, and the best plan is to take a course of 
lessous, the cost of which is comparatively trifling. 
There are regular schools of shorthand, particulars 
of which you can obtain from Sir Iaaac Pitman 
& Sons, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. 


S. May.—Half-farthings are worth sixpence each. The 
old pass to the Strangers’ Gallery of the House of 
Common : is of no monetary value, 


H. EaTOX.—The list used to a 


Directory," but write to the 
Education, Whitehall, 8. w. 


r in the “Art 
ry, Board of 


Amritious.—You will receive printed particulars on 
written application to the Home Office, White- 
hall, S. w. 


A. B. C. You will find most of what you wish to know, 
and more of the subject that you ought to know, in 
“The Sea," price 1s., published by Spottiswoode & Oo., 
“Shipping Gazette Office," 54 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 
Have it sent to you direct by enclosing fourteen 
penny stamps. 


R. BiLLING.—We have seen copies of your edition of 
Rapin's History at second-hand booksellers at a 
shilling a volume, and they are not likely to be 
selling it at the price they gave for it. But many 
people would be glad to give more for it if in good 
condition. If it is in the way you would be doing a 
gose turn by presenting it to the nearest public 
library. 


F. HOUSSIER and Ixquisitrve.—Go to any of the free 
libraries and look at the Quarterly Navy List. The 
full information up to date is always given therein. 
The book costs three shillings, and is published in 
January, April, July, and October. 


ANTARCTICA (W. A. R.).—1. Captain Scott's statement 
is, of course, correct. The furthest south reached by 
the Antarctica was 65° 18’, but that is a very different 
thing from what was reached by the Discovery ex- 
pedition. Even Ross went as far south as 78° 11’. 
2. Inflated, just under the armpits. 


N. R.—A pplications for the North-West Mounted Police 
can only be made in Canada. The offices are at 
Winnipeg, Regina, and Ottawa. The age is from 
18 to 40, the height 5 ft. 8 in. and over, the chest 
measurement 35 in., the weight under 175 lb. The 
05 A for constables is a dollar a duy. For further 
nformation apply to the Chief Clerk, Emigrants' 
Information Office, 31 Broadway, Westminster, or 
the High Commissioner for Canada, 17 Victoria 
Street, S.W. i 

J. S.—1. Yes: * E.B.M." can be obtained in Canada. 
If you fail elsewhere, apply to the Upper Canada 
Tract Society, 102 Younge Street, Toronto. 2. Covers 
for binding are also supplied at 1s. 4d. each. 
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A. J. B. (Auckland ).—We know nothing of the verses 


you mention. Quite impossible to correspond about 
casual contributions. 


Book ON RABBIT-KEEPING, ETC. (J. B. S.).—1. Yes. 
The address is: Upcott Gill, publisher, Bazaar Build- 
ings, Drury Lane, London, 2. No; we don't believe 
=) o iE for rabbits. 3. Thanks for your good 
wishes. 


Biscuits FOR Docs (Pamp.).—1. Perhaps the best- 
known firm in the word is Spratts' Patent, Fen- 
church Street, London. 2. Here is a tip : Give them 
dry. The“ Pet“ biscuits for tiny dogs, the “ Terrier“ 
for terriers, and the“ Puppy" for puppies. Dry 
they act as a tóoth-brush, and also cause the salivary 
juices to flow, and these are very iraportant in diges- 
tion. Too much soft food is accountable for à vast 
number of dog diseases. 


SURGEONS FOR THE NAvY ( P.).—Oertainly must be 
ery bad 


healthy and sound before they can pass. 
teeth would be against a cand e 


SMALL SKINS (J. S.).—Get a book on taxidermy, or 
refer to back volumes of “B.O.P.” Stretch the 
skins fur down, scrape, use strong alum water, let 
them dry, tben preservative. Rub well. 


` Binp-LiME (F. W.).—If you are found catching birds 


thus now you may find yourself in a tight corner. 
It is cruel, and our poor wild birds are nearly 
exterminated. Try some other fad. 


PUTTING ON FLESH, ETC. (W. E. 8.).—1. Plenty of food 
and exercise, sugar, treacle, oatmeal, and virol; the 
last is invaluable. 2. After the tub eat a dry biscuit. 
3. Ten minutes, 4. At 9 o'clock, if you rise at 5.30. 


DvsPEPSIA (W. J.).—The gnawing pain on an empty 
stomach is caused by indigestion. Football won't 
do at all for you if your heart palpitates ; indeed, it 
is dangerous. It will take a long time to strengthen 
vou many months of the cold tub and most careful 
living. Try virol three times a day. Don't over- 
eat. 


Loss oF Ham (E. L. H.).—Very sorry. Trust it is 
only temporary. At seventeen it is almost sure to 
be. Avoid hair quacks. Cold water tlie best applica- 
tion—no hard washing or rubbing. Take the tub 
and eat good meat. No tobacco and no alcohol. 


G. W. S. ( Braithwaite).— Thanks, but of no use to us. 


Curious (Snaresbrook). — Yes, it is quite correct. 
Mr. J. Keble Bell (“ Keble Howard“) commenced his 
literary career, as so Many distinguished authors and 
artists have done, by contributing to the “ Boy's 
Own Paper." He has since edited the * Sketch " and 
done much other work, though he now throws his 
main strength into novel-writing. The third son of 
the Rev. G. E. Bell, viear of Henley-in-Arden, War- 
wickshire, Mr. Bell was born at Basingstoke in 1875, 
and educated at King Alfred's School, Wantage, and 
Worcester College, Oxford, after which he put in two 

or so as a schoolmaster. Now he seems to have 
found his true vocation. 


A. F. (Finchley).—The subject is scarcely, at present, 
one of sufficient general interest to boys for us to 
occupy space with it in our 2 but, if you fee! 
keen about it, why not get the ** British: Esperantist," 
the official organ of the British Esperanto Associa- 
tion, now in its second volume? The Society exa- 
mines and issues diplomas; it also admits both 
members and fellows. The address is 18 Arundel 
Street, Strand, w.c. 


A. R. B. S. (Duns, N.B.).—Certificate will reach you in 
due course, if it has not already done so. Your 
* description " cannot possibly be returned, as all 
MSS, in the competitions are burnt as soon as the 
adjudication is over. 


A GERMAN READER (Winnipeg).— Thanks for your 
letter. Delighted to hear how popular the“ B.O P." 
is in Winnipeg, and that the * Annual " can $0 readily 
be obtained, We give von, as a “reader for fifteen 

years,” a right cheery hail. 
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there in ambush and had recoiled in terror. 


sonal adventures, lived over again the 
. departed joys of the late summer holidays. 


harshly broken. The echo of a smart smack 
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TOLD IN THE DORMITORY. 


By Owen AscHE. 
(Illustrated by POWELL OHABE.) 


L—A BOUT WITH A BULLY. (THE MONITOR'S STORY.) 


Ik was a soaker. What made eri 
infinitely sadder, it was also a - 
holiday. 

Outeide the high windows all that could 
be seen were sullen, ragged, lead-coloured 
clouds scudding along in a kind of doleful 
procession, and viciously flinging volleys of 
rain that rattled like peas against the stream- 
i anes as they flew pelting past. 

e pitches were flooded. Flannels and 
blazers hung disconsolately from their pegs 
with an aspect of belonging to another 
world altogether. The fire had been kindled, 
but was desperately low-spirited, seeming 
cowed by the angry mutterings in the 
chimney above, down which every now and 
again came bursts of smoke as if in its ascent 
it had come upon the storm-fiend lurking 


The consequence Zi such 55 
indisposition was a g sprinkling of boys 
at the tables, some basking their youthful 
imaginations in the sunnier climes of fiction, 
whilst others, in recounting to chums per- 


The comparative quiet waa suddenly and 


ricocheted around the cornice. 

Digby minor, in the course of a discussion 
with Jones minimus on the comparative 
merits of canoeing and sculling, found the 
warmth of his feelings was only to be 
relieved by the use of personalities. Being, 
in spite of his few inches, a doughty soul, 
Jones minimus had promptly responded in 
the only manner that struck him as adequate 
on the spur of the moment—with a well. 
directed back-hander. 

The inevitable result was a rough-and- 
tumble, which called for the interferenoe of 
the authorities. i 

Temporarily, and with some difficulty, 
exchanging the good-natured expression his 
features generally wore for one of the need- 
ful severity, West, the junior monitor, 
strode across to the scene of action and 
delivered a few impartial cuffs at the 
belligerents’ heads. Having thus promptly 
restored order, he rejoined the group of 
Sixth Form fellows. 

“ It's a nuisance having. to hit them, but 
those two want keeping. in check a bit, 
ego: always up to something; and that 
Digby's got a deal too much cheek for his 
size. But I don't believe in being hard on 
them, as a rule. I've seen too much of that 
kind of thing in my time." 


What's that?’ he sdidctutning round ATA mA” 
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* You're thinking of Blaskett and his 
pretty little ways, for example, I'll warrant," 
broke in Brett. What a brute he was 
with some of the small chaps! I remember 
when I was a new fellow what a knack he'd 
got of twisting arms. It's a wonder we ever 
got them straight again, sometimes. I 
shan't forget in a hurry the plucky way you 
stood up to him, and what a grand old 
brick we all thought you. It was like 
David and Goliath over again." 

" Well" said West, disclaiming the 
greatness thus suddenly thrust upon him, 
* it was lively while it lasted, but then you 
fellows made a jolly deal too much of it, you 
know." 

Half a minute," said Bruce, there's a 
yarn there well worth telling, I'll warrant, 
and a good yarn's just the thing for a day 
like this. So fire away, West, and don't 
spoil it, mind, but begin at the beginning." 

The incident in question had occurred 
shortly after Wests joining Broadmere 
College, and so for most of them was merely 
& matter of hearsay, and they eagerly 
welcomed the proposal of a first-hand 
account. Consequently, Bruce’s motion was 
so unanimously seconded that West’s good 
nature overcame his modesty and he began 
the account of his—Bout with a Bully. 

" Well as you ask me to begin at the 
beginning I'll do it by telling you a little 
about my uncle, because in one way and 
another he had a good deal to do with it, 
as you'll see. 

* [ think the main reason why I came to 
Broadmere was because my uncle was 
living then just over at Broadhaven, and 
he had promised my mater to keep an eye 
on me. Whenever business brought him to 
Broadmere, which it did occasionally, he 
used to call at the school to see me, and on 
whole holidays I used to take train across to 
Broadhaven and spend the day there. 

* His name was Colonel Willoughby, and 
he was my mater's uncle really. so would be 
my great-uncle, I suppose. He had been 
through pretty well all the stiffest fights in 
the Indian Mutiny, and when you caught 
him in the humour could tell stunning 
Stories about it. 

I'll warrant his regiment was a smart 
one, because it wouldn't have been any use 
for the men to try shirking any duties with 
him. I can answer for that, because he was 
so tremendously keen on discipline of all 
sorts. 

“ He liked to try and find out how much 
pluck you’d got. He was great at trout- 
fishing, and used to take me with him some- 
times, on holidays. One day, I remember, 
we had to cross some fields, and came to one 
with a lot of bulls in it. At least I took 
them for bulls—and they looked wild enough, 
what with their black, sha coats and 
heavy, blunt-looking heads. I began to feel 
pery queer when I saw my uncle opening 

e gate and all the brutes watching us. 

„Though I tried hard to look cool about 
it, I've no doubt he saw what a fearful funk 
I was in, though he pretended not to notice 
it. When we got inside he waited for me to 
fasten the gate up, and while I was doing it 
I felt as the fellows must that shut them- 
selves in with the lions at menageries. 
Then he started strolling across the field 
right through the thick of them and taking 
it as easy as you please. 

“ It fairly made me sweat to see the way 
the brutes came sniffing all round us ; but 
the best of it was that when we got half. 
way across, my uncle stood still and looked 
about as if he was admiring the view, and 
then calmly took a seat on the grass just 
where they were thickest. 

„That was one of the worst quarters 
of an hour I remember spending, because, 
though there wasn’t very much danger, I 
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suppose, really, I didn’t know that then, 
and expected to have a pair of horns in the 
small of my back any minute. I managed 
to hang it out, though, somehow, and was 
jolly glad afterwards, because I know he was 
expecting me to flinch every minute. 

" But why I began with my uncle was 
because of what he used to say about 
courage. He didn't mind my fighting, he 
said, in a just cause, as long as it was with a 
boy as big or bigger than myself, and as 
long as I got the best of it, but he always 
said that if I came off second best, whatever 
my quarrel was, he should give me another 
thrashing himself for bringing disgrace on 
the family. 

It was in the spring term that I joined 
Brdadmere, and, luckily for both of us 
Blaskett and me, I mean—it was our only 
term in each other's company, because he 
left that summer just after the row. 

" He was a great, hulking fellow with a 
beast of a temper, and was a sneak into the 
bargain, which is the only way of accounting 
for such a chap being made a senior monitor. 
But he was a rare toady with the masters, 
and passed, no doubt, for a most exemplary 
character, judging by all they saw of him. 

" It was one hot June night and close 
upon the summer holidays that our little 
affair came off. It had been a terribly hot 
day, I remember, and the night seemed no 
cooler. The windows were all wide open 
for any air that was going, but for all that 
a single sheet told like half a dozen blankets. 

The very water in the dormitory taps 
was lukewarm, and, as everybody was 
thirsty, one or two big canfuls had been 
fetched up from the pump, with a big jug 
for the two monitors. 

* The cold spring water went down that 
night like strawberry-ices, and what with so 
many fellows dipping into it, it was soon 
low tide in those two cans. I couldn't get 
to sleep for the heat, and turned out of bed 
for another tumblerful. By the time I'd 
had mine there were one or two others 
waiting to take their turns. 

A little fellow called Ellaby was just in 
the middle of the last glassful when up came 
Blaskett. He was half undressed—just in 
his shirt and trousers. I suppose the 
monitors' jug was empty, and it had occurred 
to him to come across for another glass 
before turning in. 

* He snatched the tumbler from Ellaby 
just as he was in the middle of it and swilled 
out the glass with what was left and emptied 
it on the floor. Then, when he went to fill 
it, he found there wasn't a drop left. He 
was in a towering rage, and called Ellaby 
back. He came back with his arm held up 
to ward off the blow he felt was coming. 

* * You've got some pretty tidy cheek for 
& new kid,' he snarled through his set teeth 
at the flinching figure in the white shirt. 

* * But I didn't know ” began Ellaby. 

“< Don't answer me,’ he said, and snatched 
at the up-raised arm and began twisting it 
till Ellaby fairly groaned with the pain. 
Then, with a final screw, he flung him off 
with a force that sent him spinning. He 
fell against the iron corner of the nearest 
bedstead, and lay crouched on the floor, 
afraid the brute was coming up again. 

From where I stood I saw a nasty cut 
on his forehead and the blood beginning to 
trickle down across his cheek. Pretty well 
all the fellows were awake by this time, and 
there was a murmur of suppressed rage and 
a few hisses from the one or two that dared. 
As for me, I fairly felt beside myself. 

** * You miserable brute,’ I muttered, not 
caring a rap whether he heard or not, it was 
such a relief to express my feelings, ‘ you’d 
no more dare to hit anyone your own size 
than you'd fly.’ 

"* Eh? What’s that? he said, turning 


round upon me as if he could hardly believe 
his ears. ‘Say that again.’ 

“To oblige him I said it again with a 
little more into the bargain. ‘I’m hardly 
up to your shoulder,’ I said, ‘ but I’m a bit 
bigger than Ellaby, anyway, and if you were 
to lay a finger on me you'd be sorry.’ 

“I saw he meant business, and knew I 

hadn't much of a chance, but I was desperate, 
and felt I would risk a good deal for the joy 
of just making him smart a bit. 
He stood there glaring for a moment, 
and then suddenly came at me with a run. 
As he came I gripped him tight round the 
waist. Nothing else was any use—I knew 
that; he could have beaten down any fence 
I could manage. Though I hardly noticed 
it in the excitement, he must have had time 
to get in one good blow at my right eye as 
he came that left its mark for a good many 
days after. 

But there wasn't any more of that once 
I'd closed with him, and as we went reeling 
about, now in the middle, then crashing 
against the beds, the others watching us 
were fairly wild with excitement. ^ 

No doubt he expected to settle me off- 
hand, but I clung to him like his own skin, 
and it made him simply furious to find he 
couldn't. What I was aiming at was to 
trip him up, and at last my chance came 
when he bent back madly trying to wrench 
himself clear for another free blow or two. 
He was nearly off his balance—another inch 
would do it. I crooked my leg inside his 
and threw all my weight and what strength 
I had left against him, and down we went 
together with a crash. 

“ The house-master must have come in 
just in time to see it, because the next 
second he was standing above us, and it was 
all over. 

As we stumbled panting to our feet, he 
would have been a very poor reader of 
expressions if he thought Blaskett had all 
the right on his side. We must have made 
& queer sight for him, my eye pretty well 
closed up and Blaskett's shirt ripped open 
all up the side and the left arm just hanging 
by a few threads. 

“< This is a pretty scene, Blaskett.' he 
began. A senior monitor struggling on the 
floor with à new boy. Tell me what on 
earth is the meaning of it? 

* < It is the only way to keep some of them 
in order, sir, he answered, looking in any 
direction but the master's. 

"' Order! A strange sort of order this, 
I should think! This is a matter for the 
Headmaster to decide upon. We will get to 
the bottom of this in the morning. West, 
get to your bed now; to-morrow you shall 
hear more of it.' 

" Ellaby had crept to his bed by that 
time, but I felt quite ready to face the Head 
or anyone, knowing that the cut on Ellaby's 
forehead would be noticed, and was proof 
enough for my side of the matter, to say 
nothing of about thirty witnesses if I wanted 
them. 

Sure enough, after breakfast next morn- 
ing the Head sent for me to come to his 
study, and when I got there I found Blaskett 
and the House-master waiting. I had to 
give my version, and, when I had ended, of 
course Ellaby was sent for. The Head 
looked pretty blackly at Blaskett when he 
saw the bandaged forehead and white face, 
and must have noticed the way he flinched 
as Ellaby went on. 

* When he had finished, the Head turned 
to Blaskett, ' These accounts tally too 
closely for me to doubt them,’ he said, * and 
it is evident you have made a scandalous 
misuse of your authority as monitor. A 
matter of this kind cannot be treated too 
seriously, and for such a thing to-go un- 
punished, or. without severe punishrient, 


would be a blot on the reputations of the 
whole of the school authorities, and especi- 
ally on myself as their chief.“ Then he dis- 
missed Ellaby and me, and that was the 
last we heard of it for the time. 

I think it was about two days after- 
wards, and just when my eye looked at ita 
very worst, that I fou my uncle strolling 
up and down in the quadrangle waiting for 
me when we came out from the morning 
class. He had evidently dropped in on one 
of his chance calls. There was no way out 
of it, and directly he saw me he demanded 
a full explanation. The only thing to do 
was to make a clean breast of it, and I did 
. it, feeling likea private being court-martialed. 

I guessed from the change in his face as I 
went on that he took my view of it, but he 
listened to the end without a word. 

“ Then he pronounced his verdict. ‘A 
case of reprehensible insubordination to 
constituted authorities which would call for 
condign punishment were it not for certain 
extenuating circumstances.” He should see 
Dr. Howe about it at once, he said, and went 
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straight off to the Head, telling me to put 
my books away and join him there. 

“I could hear my uncle talking pretty 
loudly to the Head when I got to the door, 
and evidently about Blaskett. 

A brute of that description, sir, a 
brute and bully of that description, should 
be dismissed from the school, sir,’ I heard 
him say. 

That is exactly my own decision. I 
quite agree with you, Colonel, the Head 
answered. 

As I went in my uncle continued: On 
the other hand, Doctor, as I have told my 
nephew, to address constituted authorities 
of any grade in terms of disrespect I consider 
as something beyond a fault; I would treat 
it as a crime, sir; but in the present case, 
we may consider his insubordination some- 
what mitigated by the fact that he cham- 
pioned the cause of a smaller and weaker 
boy than himself.’ 

Though he tried to be sterner than usual, 
I guessed he was rather pleased about it 
realiy, and I felt pretty sure he'd have done 
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the same himself if he'd been in my place. 
And I knew it afterwards, because, instead 
of his usual half-crown tip, he made it half a 
sovereign when he wished me good-bye. 

* Luckily for Blaskett, he was to have 
left that term in any case, and, being so 
close upon the summer holidays, his dis- 
missal fell lightly. But it was & precious 
good riddance for Broadmere. 

As for Ellaby, that was his first and last 
term here, because his people wouldn't let 
him come back, and I expect they told the 
Head why pretty plainly. 

“So now you see why I said I detest 
having to hit a fellow. It's because I've 
seen enough of bullies and their ways to 
hate the breed.“ 
^ As West ended, Brett added a few further 
details which the former, in his modesty, 
had omitted —of how the whole school rang 
with his praises, a sufficient proof that even 
Blaskett's familiars despised him; while, as 
for his victims, they revered West as a verit- 
able St. George for his gallant tackling of 
the Broadmere dragon. 
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wEEK later we were encamped near 

the quaint old city of Chester, whither 
we had travelled through Ruabon and 
Wrexham. At that time there was a large 
gathering of the Romany tribe in that 
district. Corno Stanley was about to 
marry Miriam Cooper, and friends had 
trooped from all parts to be present at the 
wedding and the festivities. Our tents 
yere pitched among & number of others, 
on the outskirts of the city, grouped around 
the large tan inhabited by the patrician 
Stanley family. 

It was a picturesque scene by night when 
thirty to forty fires were aglow, and swarthy 
men and women sat in circles, talking in 
their strange Eastern tongue and singing 
gipsy ballads to the fiddle. Several of the 
oldest Romany families were present, and 
I was introduced to many stalwart chals 
and pretty nut- brown or olive-coloured 
damsels. Some of the women wore the 
gorgio dress. Ebony locks and tawny faces 
were surmounted by gaudy hats, with 
ribbons, bands, and feathers, and the tight- 
fitting fashionable bodice was worn instead 
of the loose blouse and glaring shawl. But 
these devotees of gentile fashion were objecta 
of considerable disdain amongst the older 
generation of gipsies. 

Soon as the gels begins to put on them 
sort o' fallals they're quite spiled for 
Romany life," said old Mother Smith, the 
most wrinkled and aged dame in th» camp. 
A hankeychief was good enough in my 
young days to kivver your head with, and 


a shawl smart enough to put across your 
* shoulders. But now—well I don't know 


what things is comin' to! If I was queen 
o' the tribe I'd forbid sich playin' at gorgio, 
that I would ! ” 

Although many of the younger women 
were attired in this new-fangled style I 
noticed that nearly all of them still wore the 
big silver rings, the heavy gilt ear-drops, 
and the coral necklete which the Romany 
fair so much admire. The youths, also, 
who had dressed themselves like smart 
counter-jumpers, dispensed, in many in- 
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stances, with collars and starched shirts, 
and encircled their necks with red or yellow 
scarves. Corno, the hero of the hour, 
was clad in a brown velveteen coat, a blue 
waistcoat and drab corduroy  breoches, 
while upon his curly brown hair he wore 
a wide-brimmed hat. He was certainly 
a very handsome fellow, and I do not 
wonder that many of the maids envied 
little Miriam Cooper that day. 

On the morning of the wedding there waa 
bustle in the camp soon after breakfast. 
The men polished their boots and put on 
their smartest neckties, and many of them 
had flowers in their buttonholes. As for 
the ladies, they presented a very brilliant 
and varied array of costumes, the bride and 
her maids being in conventional white, with 
veils, and bouquets in their hands. 

Headed by a hired brass band we went 
in procession to the church. The streets 
were lined with spectators, the bells pealed 
gaily, and our musicians played an inspirit- 
ing if somewhat blaring march as we went 
along. 

After the ceremony wa sat down to the 
feast in the large clubroom of an inn. 
Old Stanley and Jack Cooper, the parents 
of the happy pair, had arranged with a 
local .confectioner to supply a first-class 
breakfast. There were flowers on the 
table, several kinds of wine, and expensive 
dishes without stint. 

This was the first occasion upon which 
I underwent the ordeal of making a speech. 
My name was shouted, and I felt bound 
to respond; but I have quite forgotten 
what I said, though I fancy I referred to 
" two fond hearts that are now beating 
as one." At any rate, there was loud 
acclamation when I sat down, and my health 
was drunk in bumpers. 

After the feast the tables were removed 
and a couple of fiddlers began to tune up 
their instruments. Mingo called. for a 
polka, and soon the room was shaking to 
the steps of a score of dancers. My partner 
was & comely daughter of the Lee family, 
and Mingo danced with Naomi, Corno 


Stanley’s youngest sister. Quadrilles, reels, 
and rustic jigs followed in quick succession. 
Corno performed a very neat solo double- 
shuffle, and one of the Lancashire Smiths 
executed a clog-dance on an upturned 
box. The music, junketing, and dancing 
were kept going till th» evening, when we 
returned to the camp, with the fiddlers 
playing Garry Owen," very much out of 
tune. 

Next day there was an exodus from the 
camp. Most of the company were bound 
for & race-meeting, held in the flat strip 
of pastures between the Mersey and tho 
Dee, and among them were Mingo and 
myself. Several men of our party rode on 
horses and ponies. My friend and I invited 
Virtue Lee and Naomi Stanley to ride in 
the cart, drawn by the Galloway, who was 
well corned for the occasion, and had his 
mane and tail plaited with blue ribbon. 

I handled the reins, with Virtue seated 
by my side, Mingo and Naomi occupying 
the back seat. We drove along in high 
spirits, returning the chaff of our com- 

nions on horseback, and passing all the 
ast-trotting ponies on tha road. 

I'll be telling fortunes to-day amongst 
the gentlefolk,” said Virtue. 

" So you can pen dukkerins,” I remarked. 
Do you believe in your own dukkerins, 
gister ? " 

"It depends, brother," said Virtue, 
parting her red lips in a smile. It is no 
use telling the gorgios the truth, becauso 
they wont believe it. But if I pen the 
dukkerin of & Roman, why, then I tell the 
plain truth. I told Naomi her fortune 
months ago, and I said she would soon be 
in love with à Romany chal of her own 
age. Am I right, brother?” she added, 
roguishly, jerking her thumb over her 
shoulder towards her friend and Mingo. 

“ Well, I think you are right," said I. 
And I fancy that the admiration is mutual, 
for Mingo was very anxious that Naomi 
should come with us.“ 

Presently there was the tootling of a 
post-horn behind us, and a drag and four 
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horses rattled by. On one of the seats 
was an old school friend of mine, George 
Routh, the son of a wealthy Manchester 
manufacturer. He wore a smart grey 
racing-coat, a  well-polished hat, and a 
light waistcoat, and looked what is vulgarly 
called a tremendous swell.” As his eye 
caught mine, I called out a greeting and 
raised my whip. Up went Mr. Routh’s 
chin, while his gaze was immediately 
transferred to the landscape. 

“The gentleman don’t seem to hear 
you," said Virtue. 

“ He knows me well enough. We were 
chums a few months ago,” I answered. 

* Ah, he won't know you because you're 
with Romanies," said Virtue, flashing her 
eyes scornfully at the retreating drag. 

„That's just it, Miss Lee," I returned. 
* [ didn't think Routh was such an ass as 
to cut an old chum without any reason. 


Brother, your blood’s better than his, 


said Virtue. ‘‘ Anyone can see that in your 
face, and being a real gentleman you're 
not too proud to sit along with gipeiee." 

„No, indeed," I said. Why should 
I be too proud? `I am half a Romany 
myself, and I'm proud of that." 

„We've got our faults, brother, but we're 
& healthy, happy people, and we don't 
do any harm, as I can see, by wandering 
&bout the country and living in our own 
way." 

T Certainly not,” said I. Indeed, it 
seems to me that you lead a very jolly 
independent existence. 

It isn’t the high-quality folks that have 
the most pride, observed Virtue. “I 
daresay. now, that yon young fellow is of 
the merchant class, and no doubt he fancies 
himself much superior to a high Romany 
family. I could tell him, though, that 
I've had an offer of marriage from a duke’s 

“ Indeed ! I said. 

* Yes, brother, thats a fact. And I 
refused him. Pll never marry a gorgio 
Bad luck to the gipsy girl who weds with 
& gentile! She'll pine to death for the 
scent of the heath, the sweet wind and the 
open air, and her friends will look with 
scorn upon her.” 

We now neared the racecourse, the 
Galloway threading his way somewhat im- 

tiently amongst the jumble of waggonetțes, 

ouches, drags, and humbler vehicles 
in the narrow approach to the gate. The 
slightly undulating sward was dotted with 
oups of people, surrounding tipsters, 
kmakers, strolling minstrels, and con- 
- jurers who had commenced business. Six 
beautiful racehorses, their satin skins 
protected with cloths, passed us, led by 
dapper stable-lads. Mingo pointed out a 
celebrated jockey, who was talking to a 
nobleman, while Virtue smiléd and bowed 
to a pretty young lady in a carriage. 

„That's Miss Towers-Flood,”’ said Virtue. 
„She always has a chat with me when we 
meet. She gave me this for a present," 
she added, showing a pearl ring on her 
brown finger. 

As we passed along the row of carriages 
near the winning-post, I saw a hulking 
beggar soliciting money from the occu- 

te of a waggonette. Atthesecond glance 
recognised the features of the big mumper 
with whom I had fought in the dell near 
Tavistock. Mingo had also seen him, and, 
with an exclamation, he broke from Naomi's 
side and struck the fellow on his shoulder 
with the flat of his hand. The mumper 
turned with a scowl on his brutalised face. 

" Come aside and wipe off the score," 
said Mingo. “ You are one of the scamps 
who nearly killed me on the road by Llan- 


gollen.” 
“ No, no, Mingo!” oried Naomi. You 
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are not well enough yet to fight him. Come 
away! Come away! 

And the girl held his arm firmly, begging 
him earnestly not to fight. 

“ Naomi is right," I said to Mingo. “I 
don’t mean to let you fight with this fellow. 
Remember what the doctor told you.“ 

“What is it?” asked several gipsies, 
gathering around. 

The mumper as nigh killed me," said 
Mingo. There he stands. Let him fight 
fair, like & man, or I'll flog him with this 
stick.“ 

Thereupon the mumper placed two 
fingers in his mouth and gave a sharp 
whistle. At this signal a crew of raga- 
muffins came dodging between the carriages, 
and, quickly surrounding us, began to 
gesticulate and menace with their fists. 

" Romany lads this way," I shouted, 
for our opponents were five to one of us. 

A number of gipsies came to my cry. 
Coate were flung on the ground, and shirt- 
sleeves rolled up above the elbows of sturdy 
bronzed arms. I grasped Mingo’s sleeve 
and begged him to leave the crowd. 

* Nay, brother, I will be in this fight!” 
he protested. 

"Oh, don't let him fight!" implored 
Naomi. ' Come away, Mingo; I can't 
have you knocked about." 

After much suasion and argument, Naomi 
and I led Mingo away to a clump of thorn- 
bushes, where he sat down, looking ex- 
tremely disconsolate, as he muttered: 
“To think that the Romanies are going 
to fight the mumpers at last and me not in 
the scrimmage ! " 

A fierce battle of fisticuffs had begun. 
I heard rival rallying cries, the thud of 
blows, and the screams of the gipsy women, 
who urged on their brothers and husbands 
to avenge the cowardly assault on Mingo. 
Assuring myself that Naomi had persuaded 
Mingo to keep out of the affray, I ran to 
the assistance of the Romanies. ' 

I have never witnessed a more desperate 
tussle than this. The mumping gang was 
made up of all the vile riff-raff of the race- 
course. Many of these rascals resorted 
to kicking, when they found the Roman 
sparring more than a match for their wind- 
mill fashion of fighting; and I saw one 
fellow flourish a big clasp-knife. He was, 
however, knocked senseless by a blow 
from Rawny Lee’s left shoulder, and the 
‘knife was secured. 

I engaged with a red-haired mumper of 
about my own boxing weight. Three times 
he tried to get in a dastardly body blow, 
hoping to deprive me of my wind; but I 
parried each time, and finally sent him 
spinning with a lifter under the chin. As 
soon as he was down some one kicked me 
on the right leg. I turned around in a 
flash, caught my assailant by the throat 
and for him back until he tripped up 
and fell under the steps of a carriage. 

A posse of . now swooped down 
upon us. But the fighting had spread, and 
the combatants numbered nearly two 
hundred. After vain efforts to dis 
the mob, the police retreated and held a 
consultation. 

Our warrior-in-chief was Rawny Lee, the 
well-known Romany boxer and wrestler. 
The mumpers went down like ninepins 
before his artistic sparring. He grabbed 
fellows by the collar and swung them about 
like Indian clubs, according the severest 
punishment to the ruffians who used their 
heavy-shod feet as weapons. 

I sup the affray lasted for about 
half an hour. It was a memorable battle 
in the annals of gipsydom. The supre- 
macy of the Romany tribe over the mumping 
gang in that part of the country was es- 
tablished from that day. Amid the jeers 


of gipsies, the cadgers retreated from the 
field, bearing many marks of the fighting 
upon their faces. 

I returned to Mingo, who sat biting his 
nails under the thorn-bush, while Naomi 
sat by his side with her head upon his 
shoulder. 

We've giverPthem Romany law,” I 
cried, flinging myself upon the grass and 
holding a handkerchief to my nose. 

And to think as I wasn't in it!” mur- 
mured poor Mingo. 

Surrounded by his cheering companions, 
Rawny Lee now advanced triumphantly 
towards us. 

The best man of em all," said Virtue, 
her eyes glowing with pride as she gazed 
at the young smiling giant. 

„We've larned em a lesson this time," 
remarked Rawny, catching Virtue's eye. 
„The road was ours before it was theirs, 
and ours it is now. Mingo, I'm sorry you 
were not in yon skirmish.' 

„Brother, I shall mope over it for many 
a day," returned Mingo dolefully. 

Never mind, Mingo, you kept out of 
it to please me, now, didn't you ? " whis- 
pered Naomi. 

I'd a-done it for no one else," said 
Mingo, taking her hand in his. 

e then formed into & company, and 
went along the course. The cheers that 
greeted us in the crowd testified that public 
sympathy was on our side. Many gloved 
kanda patted Rawny on the back. One 
of the stewards of the meeting led our hero 
to the carriage of a duke, where he was 
regaled with choice things, while several 
dainty dames smiled graciously upon him. 
Virtue and Naomi, with a keen eye to 
business, were soon engaged in fortune- 
telling. 

In the cool of the evening we drove back 
to Chester. Virtue showed me a bunch of 
coins tied up in her handkerchief, saying 
that there was one gold piece among the 
silver. 

“ Do you know what I’m going to do 
with this money? she said. I'm goin 
to buy a wedding-present for Mingo an 
Naomi" . 

* You are sure that our friends are lovers, 
then? 

* Sure! Didn't I pen Naomi's dukkerin ? 
Of course I’m sure," declared Virtue. 
` I now apprehended that Mingo's way 
and mine must soon part, for he had found 
some one who would be more to him than a 
pal.“ I therefore bade good-bye to my 
Romany friends and the green lanes of 
merry England. The thirst for adven- 
tures in foreign lands was upon me. I had 
seen many of the finest and wildest parts 
of the kingdom, and my experiences had 
imparted a zest for further travel. I wrote 


to my father, telling him that I was coming 
home, and intimating that I should like 
to adopt a profession which would lead 
me into other countries. 

[THE END.] 
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THE MYSTERIOUS BEACON LIGHT: 
THE ADVENTURES OF FOUR BOYS IN LABRADOR. 


EY needed no sentinel on duty. The 
shadows of the night and the intense 
loom of the woods were their surest and 
best protection. Notwithstanding the 
noises of the wild animals and few night 
birds, they slept soundly, not once dreaming 
of the dangers which might lurk near them. 
The leaves and moss were soft and com- 
fortable, and the overturned boat formed a 
canopy to protect them from the night dew 
and bs 

It was bright morning when they stretched 
their limbs and lay for a few moments com- 
fortably lazy in the oool air. The charm of 
a perfect day was dawning upon them. The 
sun’s rays were already filtering through the 
foliage to light up the moss and beds of 
flowers around them. Frank first spoke, 
saying, in a low voice: 

Let's take a vote to see who goes to the 
brook to bring back a drink for all. I hear 
it gurgling, and it makes me thirsty.” 

“For that matter, I'll get the water, if 
Frank will cook the breakfast," Warren 
replied. 

„J agree to it, if Harold will first find the 
breakfast to cook.” 

And I will accept my portion of labour, 
if Louis will tell me where to find the break- 
fast." 

* Now it's up to you, Louis. What shall 
wedo? Speak, and your servants are ready 
to obey. I think we'l have a change of 
diet, for there are no clams to dig up here." 

Louis shook his head. 

* No, nor anything else that will satisfy & 
good appetite, unless it be some berries or & 
wild bird. Now, if we had a gun." 

“ We haven't; so we'll set traps for the 
birds. I used to know how to make a snare. 
I'l try my hand at it now. But somebody 
first bring me a drink of that brook water." 

“I can't fulfil my bargain until the rest 
of you do yours," Warren said. But I'm 
thirsty, and I’ll taste of the water to see how 
good it is." 

He climbed through the bushes and 
walked down toward the spring which fed 
the brook with ite clear, pellucid water. 
The tinkling of the brook made a pleasant 
sound for a thirsty mortal, and Warren 
was soon kneeling by its side, heartily 
drinking of ite cooling water. 
moment later he hurried back to the camp 
with & white, scared face. Stepping quietly 
among the bushes, he whispered: ' 

* We've stumbled right on the drinking- 
place of our enemies. Their footprints are 
all around the spring, and there are old 
battered tin cans and bottles in the brook. 
Some of the tracks are fresh enough to have 
been made this morning.” 

Louis and Frank were on their feet in 
an instant. This piece of news was very 
unwelcome. Instead of sleeping a mile or 
two away from the men, they had, without 
knowing it, selected a camp close to them. 
There was one thought uppermost in their 
minds. They would leave the spot as 
quickly as they could. It was still early 
morning, and their opportunity to escape 
might not come again. 

We must get out of here at once," 
Louis said. “ We'll pull up stakes before 
the men are awake." 

He stooped as if to take hold of the boat 
to lift it from its position in the bushes ; but 
a restraining hand held him from his pur- 
pose. Frank was pointing excitedly toward 
the brook. .From. out of the woods the 


. head of a man appeared. 
could see only a pert of the hatless head, and 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
At first they 


then gradually the face and shoulders 
loomed up. It was the leader of the men 
who had followed them into the water, the 
one who had swum with such powerful 
strokes through the surf to help his comrade 
to capture the boat from the boys. 

This unwelcome sight brought a spasm 
of fear to the hearts of the boys; but as 
they were still undiscovered, they crouched 
silently in their hiding-place. The burly 
man walked down to the brock, and, kneel- 
ing, took a long drink. Then filling a big 
can which he carried by a handle made of 
rope, he turned and retraced his steps. 
When the last echo of these was heard in 
the distance, Louis signalled to raise the 
boat. The four stooped over and picked 
the craft up in their arms, and walked as 
carefully toward the ditch as possible. The 
creaking of every twig and the rattling of 
each stone were magnified in their minds 
& thousandfold, and they expected every 
moment to hear the men rushing down upon 
them. 

But they reached the water in time, and 
launched their light craft. Then, for just a 
moment, they waited and listened. There 
was no unusual sound heard, and, with a 
sigh of relief, they pushed down the stream 
and were soon floating on the river again. 

“To think I didn't get a taste of that 
water after all! Frank whispered dismally, 
as the tension of their nerves was relieved. 

Warren laughed softly. It was fine 
water," he said, : 
smacking his 
lips. I've never 
tasted better. I 
wish we had a 
bucketful here, 
so that you 
could have some, 
Frank.” 

“TH have 
some yet,” Frank 
growled, “if you 
live up to your 
contract. Louis 
will show Harold 
where to find 
some breakfast, 
and then we must 
have some fresh 
water to cook it 
in. You've 
to get the water." 

" Yes — some 
water," replied 
Warren, but 
not necessarily 
the water from 
that brook.“ 

" That was a 
part of the bar- 
gain, and we'll 
hold you to it." 

Warren looked 
dubiously across 
the stretch of 
river toward the 
pae where they 

ad so nearly 
run into the very 
men they had 
been trying to 
avoid. Then, 
shaking his head, 
he answered : 


“ We'll put it to a vote. I'll go back to 
the brook if the majority say so. I'm not 


 sneaking away from my duty." 


" Suppose we leave the matter open for 
the present, and turn to something more 
pressings Louis interrupted. ‘‘ What shall 
we do for a hiding-place where we can camp 
in safety, and even make a fire at night 
which will not be seen? 

" Yes, that’s the question! What shall 
we do?” exclaimed Frark solemnly, for- 
getting the controversy with Warren. 

There was no answer to this. They 
floated up the stream with the tide, in 
anxious uncertainty. Then, as they rounded 
another bend in the river, a new feature of 
their experiences was unfolded to them, 
which, later, brought an answer to their 
query. 

A mile ahead a precipitous bluff seemed 
to cut off further progress in that direction. 
The rocks came straight down to the water’s 
edge, and seemed to offer an effectual barrier 
to the river's further progress. But as the 
boat drifted on, the bor could see that, 
while the river was split and flowed in two 
directions by reason of this mountain of 
rocks, there were great caverns opening in 
the side into which emptied a part of the 
stream. 

Many of these caverns had been worn out 
of the rocks by the action of the water 
through countless centuries of activity. 
Others had 5 been formed by 
geological disturbances of the earth in pre- 
historio times. A few were carved so 
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curiously that it was hard to believe that 
the hand of man had nothing to do with 
their formation. 

The main or central one particularly 
attracted the attention of the astonished 
navigators. It was broader than a ship, 
and higher at the mouth than the tallest 
mast of a ship. It was formed into a great 
dome, whose interior was lost in the dark- 
ness where the sunlight never appeared. 

ed pieces of rocks hung suspended 
from the ceiling, as if ready to fall at any 
moment; but they had in all probability 
been hanging there for ages. Stunted tree 
growths and sparse vegetable specimens 
clung in & precarious way to a few inches of 
soil collected in the rocky clefts. 

When the boat drifted down upon these 
Strange caverns, the boys forgot the causes 
which had driven them to explore such an 
out-of-the-way corner of the world. They 
were gazing upon some of the most sublime 
creations of nature, and few human eyes 
had ever before seen them. For some 
time they drifted with the tide. Then, as 
the boat appeared unable to decide which 
way to go, feeling the impulse of two distinct 
currents, Louis exclaimed : 

We'll row into the cavern and try to 
find a hiding- place. Come, that is an 
answer to our question.” 

The grandeur of the queer formation of 
nature increased the wonder of the young 
navigators as they drew so near that they 
could study the small plants growing above 
the rocks. They plied their oars, and the 
boat was guided toward the middle opening 
in the rocks. The roof seemed so high here 
that it appeared like the mammoth mouth 
of some huge antediluvian monster. The 
light gradually receded from view inside of 
the cavern, and when the boat drifted under 
the arched dome the boys stopped rowing, 
a nameless fear suddenly seizing them. 
This fear was voiced by Frank, who asked, 
in a fearsome tone : 

* Suppose the tide drifts us in here and 
we can't return ? ” 

Louis answered the question quickly: 
“There is no danger. The current is very 
slight, and, besides, when the tide falls, the 
current must carry us back." 

With this reassurance, they permitted 
their boat to drift under the arched dome 
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and penetrate the gloom beyond. As their 
eyes grew accustomed to the darkness, the 
cavern did not appear so gloomy. They 
could study the outlines of the rocks over- 
head, and even watch the flashes of fishes 
leaping out of the water around them. The 
silvery light from the outside world, shining 
through the opening, formed strange, fan- 
tastic pictures around. The glint of this 
light on the waves was reflected in a million 
bright bars of gold and silver. 

How far shall we go?” asked Warren, 
in a low voice. 

„Only far enough to find a hiding- 
place,” Louis answered. Then we can 
explore the cave some other day. I wonder 
how far it goes ? " 

How can we hide ina place like this?“ 
asked Harold. We can't live in our boat 
for ever." 

" No, we must find & landing.place. I 
hoped we could find some rock or shelf in 
here where we could camp in safety.” 

Don't you suppose the men would look 
for us in here ? " 

They might, but in the darkness they 
would have some trouble finding us. It 
would be a case of blindman's-buff, and 
we could hide as fast as they could discover 
us." 

The vaulted cavern gradually narrowed, 
and the roof sloped downward until a voice 
spoken above a whisper echoed like a shout 
in a megaphone. Frank said laughingly: 
** Well, we can’t cut up here much, or we'll 
expose our hiding-place to every one. Even 
Warren’s breathing sounds like the snore of a 
man having a bad dream.” 

Louis, who had been trying hard to 
penetrate the gloom ahead, suddenly said : 
" Wait! Back water on your oars, and let 
me paddle her up on this side.“ 

The boys, obedient to his orders, brought 
the boat slowly up toward the shelving wall 
of rock. In & few moments Louis could 
touch the wall with his hand. Then, slowly 
working the boat along, he followed the 
rocks until he came to a sharp angle in 
them. There seemed to be a slight gleam 
of light ahead, and, following this, he 
soon came upon a secluded part of the 
cavern, lighted by a small opening above. 
They could not see the crevice through 
which the faint light of day filtered, but it 


had the effect of producing a semi-gloom in 
the cavern which enabled the boys to see 
their surroundings. Louis exclaimed a 
little excitedly : 

Here we are! 
our hiding camp! 

Directly ahead, almost under the rays of 
light, there was a rocky shelf which ran 
out into the water, forming a floor or 
landing, which offered every facility for 
camping. 

“Eureka! That's the place!" shouted 
Warren and Harold. 

Don't shout it to the men," warned 
Frank. *' They'll find us quick enough." 

They were 80 pleased with their camping- 
place that they gave little heed to any 
danger that might result from their noisy 
talk, and, with an unnecessary amount of 
haste, they tumbled out upon the rocky 
shelf and anchored their boat. 

It was & better hiding.place than they 
had supposed. The rock formed a per- 
fectly level floor for them, and the angle in 
the wall shut off all views from the opening. 
The light overhead was bright enough to 
enable them to see what they were doing. 
and. as Frank remarked, they could even see 
to skin an eel, although he doubted about 
threading a needle. 

“We can certainly build a fire here to 
cook by," Warren said, and no one could 
see the smoke or flames." 

„It's a little chilly here," Harold re- 
marked, shivering. “I wish we had a fire 
now." 

“ Yes, it is cold, and there are chunks of 
ice all around us," answered Louis. Evi- 
dently the ice in here never melts. Some 
of the cakes have drifted in here from the 
ocean in winter, and they stay here until 
another winter." 

“ Well, then. we won't need any ice-box 
to keep our things cold," Frank replied. 
„We'll have ice-water, too, in plenty. 
There are some advantages even in being 
cast adrift in this out-of-the-way corner of 
the world.“ 

" Yes, we might be much worse off. But 
now for breakfast! I'm nearly famished, 
and we must go hunting for something to 
eat." 

Les, and for wood for a fire.“ 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER VI.—THE FOUNDERING OF THE GOLDEN FLEECE. 


Mo was not the fellow to let things 
slide longer than he could help, and 
in the affair of the Golden Fleece he was well 
aware that delay only increased the murki- 
ness of the atmosphere. On the day follow- 
ing the deposition of Messrs. Dirk and 
Bessington he called a meeting of the 
monitors, &t which Derrick's was represented 
by Sotham and Whibley, and at this meeting 
it was amicably arranged that until the 
new house had obtained a boat of its own, 
those boys who had been moved from the 
schoolhouse should be entitled to use the 
Golden Fleece by giving notice of their 
desire to do so. In order to avoid friction 
in other quarters, this law was made to ex- 
tend to the remaining boats, since the 
members of Derrick's had been drawn from 
the various houses. The decision of the 
monitors was duly published in the“ Rother- 
fordian,“ and with it appeared a supple- 
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mentary announcement that Mr. Derrick 
himself had inaugurated a boat fund.“ 
Perhaps because the river season was 
nearly over, or perhaps because Martin 
Rotherford, as a body, was so good-tem pered, 
the printed account of the settlement called 
forth very little criticism. The majority 
glanced it through with indifference, and 
turned to more engaging columns. But 
there were exceptions. Bessington carried 
a copy of the paper to Dirk's study and 
described the whole affair as a tyrannical 


, snub." 


* I'm not going down on my knees with 
humble supplications for their precious 
boat. said he. 

Dirk read the offending notice, but beyond 
a contemptuous toss of the head made no 
comment. 

“ What do you intend doing ? ” asked the 
other presently. 


“Lump it, so far as the boat is con- 
cerned,” replied Dirk; but I shall cut 
loose from the clubs." 

This decision seemed to gratify him so 
much that he immediately proceeded to 
put it into execution, and for one whose 
oie had suffered serious decline the 
etter he wrote to Maltby, tendering his 
resignation, bore a considerable air of injured 
dignity. Bessington, popping his head out 
of the study door, collared a youngster to 
deliver it. 

Meanwhile the two worthies had other 
matters to discuss. The source of the 
revelations which had led to their disgrace 
was still a matter of mystery. 

“ I suppose you haven't found anything 
out yet ? said Dirk, rolling up a cigarette 
with a deftness suggesting long practice. | 

“No; but I don't mean to give in," 
replied Bessington. It must have been 


some one, and all that palaver of Derrick’s 
amounts to nothing. The only thing I feel 
sure of is that it was no one in this house.“ 

Then you must investigate the school- 
house next," drawled Dirk complacently. 

" That's easy enough said," returned the 
other, but if we are to manage the affair 
without rousing suspicion, how am I going 
to shadow fifty or sixty fellows in another 
house ? " 

* I don't suppose you can,” agreed Dirk. 
* But I know who will be ready enough to 
do it for us. Isn't Mauleveler a school- 
house boy? 

Bessington laughed, partly at the astute- 
ness of his chief, partly at his own stupidity 
in not remembering this apparently im- 
portant fact. 

„Of course he is," said he, and we've 
got a little hold on John, if my recollection 
serves." 

It was evidently a good joke, and the two 
friends were enjoying it immensely when a 
knock on the door announced the return of 
the messenger with the captain's reply. 
For some unaccountable reason Dirk was 
disappointed by this reply. He had stated 
in his letter, with a modesty so easy to 
assume when one expects it to be rebutted, 
that he had no doubt the captain would have 
choice of many who could well fill his place 
in the teams; and therefore though the 
cause of his withdrawal was to be regretted, 
it was satisfactory to feel that the school 
would not suffer. And the captain's reply 
coincided exactly with these views. Maltby's 
letter could not have been more consoling 
if Dirk’s letter had been sincere. As it was, 
however, he had scarcely read it through 
when, with & flushed face, he tore it into 
fragments. 
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"I'll be even with these cads, mark 
me!” he cried; and, noticing that the 
messenger still lingered in the doorway, he 


hurled a book at his head. It struck the 
panel of the closing door, and was replaced 
a moment later on the shelves by the 
sympathetic Bessington. 

„That's another account to settle, said 
the ex-clubman, as he dropped the scraps 
of paper on to the floor and ground them 
under his heel “You leave it to me. 
Don't speak to Mauleveler. I strongly ad- 
vise you not to let anyone see you talking 
to him.“ 

Dirk's thoughts were becoming active, 
and he hurriedly went on, as he paced his 
little den up and down: | 

“I’m going to make use of him; but 
don't you interfere." 

To Bessington's credit it must be said 
that this command was far from unwel- 
come. Though he felt considerable sore- 
ness on account of the turn events had 
recently taken, he was by no means sure 
that this tendency toward indiscriminate 
enmity was the proper course to take, and 
he hardly felt inclined to champion Dirk's 
latest grievance, since it would have but 
limited effect, and had been self-incurred. 
He therefore took an early opportunity of 
retiring; it was the most discreet thing 
he could do, and Dirk's thoughts were so 
engrossed at the moment that he hardly 
saw him go. 

John Mauleveler, all unconscious of the 
distinction awaiting him, had delightfully 
occupied the spare moments of that day 
with his favourite pastime, having found in 
an out-of-the-way corner a most suitable 
piece of stone to work upon. But his last 
visit, for half an hour before preparation, 
was attended by a great surprise. He had 
scarcely resumed operations when his eye 
was caught by a scrap of paper protruding 
from a crevice between the stone he was 
distiguring and the next one to it. John 
immediately jumped to the conclusion that 
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he had made a discovery. It was probably 
the remnant of some ancient document 
secreted in the foundation-stone of this 
historic building. Using his knife with 
great caution, he poked and scraped away 
until, amid a cataract of powdered sand- 
stone, a little roll of paper fell between his 
knees. Eagerly flattening it out, he found 
that it was covered with what appeared to 
be very ancient hieroglyphics. But the 
next glance showed that he was holding it 
upside down. On turning it round he read 
the following, printed by hand in ordinary 
English capitals : 

" Remember Sadler’s, and you will 
know who this comes from. I want you to 
help me pay a sneak. When you have read 
this, replace it with reply. No names, 
mind / And don't try to speak to me, but 
look in this place once a day at least."' 

The most disquieting part of this mysteri- 
ous epistle seemed to be the first sentence, 
for John read it again and again with a 

vish frown. 

“I thought that was all over," he 
muttered ; but the cad doesn't mean to 
let me off." 

** Sadler's,"' it should perhaps be explained, 
was & place of entertainment in the town 
under prohibition at Martin Rotherford. 
When quite a new boy, unacquainted with 
the law concerning it, Mauleveler had visited 
Sadler’s, and had unfortunately been seen 
at the door by Dirk. A less ill-natured boy 
would have given him a friendly warning, 
but Dirk enlarged upon the enormity of the 
crime, and seized it as an opportunity for 
getting a hold. This he had not failed to 
make use of since. An explanation at head- 
quarters would have cleared his victim, but 
lack of moral courage condemned Mauleveler 
to years of tyranny. His initial “ crime“ 
was, in reality, far less serious than he 
thought, but the fear of exposure led him 
to a shame nothing could palliate. 

Time was pressing, 80, hastily scrawling 
on the back of the note the words. What 
do you want?"' he reinserted it in the 
crevice and returned to the schoolhouse. 

The next morning he paid an early visit 
to the mysterious post-box, and found that 
his reply had evidently been collected, for a 
fresh letter was there awaiting his perusal. 
To judge by John's demeanour this com- 
munication was more disturbing than the 
first. He read it many times while pacin 
to and fro on the gravel in the most agita 
way. He muttered all kinds of treason 
against the writer. He several times began 
& reply refusing to obey the orders it con- 
tained, but tore them up one after the 
other, and finally thrust the offending letter 
into his pocket without answering it at 
all. 

There was no stone-carving for John that 
day, and though occasionally his chin might 
be tilted with his old self-assurance, he 
betrayed for the most part a dejected mood. 
Storm as he might, the letter refused to be 
answered in anything but a submissive 
spirit, and the night that followed was the 
most restless that John Mauleveler ever 
spent. This may have accounted for his 
apparent seediness the next day. He 
blundered in class, and was rewarded with 
extra time ; in play-hours he held aloof from 
others even more than was his wont, and 
fellows who came across him skulking in odd 
corners wondered for a fleeting moment why 
“old Mauler” seemed so down in the 
mouth. 

Late in the afternoon, when, having com- 
pleted his imposition, he was mooning about 
in the paddock, Maltby and two other sixth- 
form fellows called him to cox them up the 
river for an hour. The summons had a 
curious effect. He took to his heels and 
ran like a hare. Out of the paddock, across 
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the foreyard and the road beyond, he s 

for the open country; nor did he slacken 
pace until the school and the river were 
two good miles behind. Yet five minutes 
later, strange to say, he was returning as 
swiftly as he had set out. On reaching the 
paddock he saw at the farther side a crowd 
of excited boys standing round the boat. 
house and lining the river-bank. As he 
drew nearer the dense portion of this crowd 
opened, and Maltby, the captain, strode 
out, followed by two other sixth-formers 
and our friend Cobbe of the lower school. 
They were all saturated from head to heel, 
and had evidently been in the river. 
Mauleveler paused as this melancholy pro- 
cession filed past on its way to the school- 
house ; then he mingled with the crowd. 

„What's been the matter?” said he 
breathlessly to a knot of youngsters on the 
river-bank. 

In the babel that followed he gathered 
that the Golden Fleece had most unaccount- 
ably foundered some twenty yards from the 
shore, with four fellows on board. 

* Was anyone hurt ? " inquired John, as 
Whittle joined the group. 

No,“ he replied; but didn't we have 
a job, you chaps, in getting them out?” 
Babel agreed that they did; but this was 
due to their imagination, for, as a fact, the 
four shipwrecked boys had swum ashore 
while their would-be rescuers were tumbling 
over one another in the shed searching for 
ropes. One boy, in his anxiety, had seized 
on a mass of netting, and, hurrying with it 
to the landing-stage, had hurled it over the 
luckless Cobbe as he clambered into safety. 
To extricate himself from its clinging folds 
on shore had proved the most perplexing 
part of his adventure. 

For the rest of that day, and for many 
days to follow, the foundering of the Golden 
Fleece was the all-engrossing topic. The 
lower school immediately busied itself form- 
ing committees of investigation ; for no one 
doubted that the cause of the disaster had 
been foul play. In the meetings of these 
committees such open suspicion was cast on 
Derrick’s Den that the juvenile members of 
that libelled community retaliated by form- 
ing a society among themselves, the principal 
object of which was to bring home to each 
house in its turn a sense of ite own guilt. 
In more exalted quarters the affair was 
approached with greater circumspection. 
Maltby called a meeting, in which he 
showed his ability as a conductor of the 


inquiry. 


“ propose," said he, that nothing be 
done till we have succeeded in raising the 
boat again. Let's have something to go 
upon before we follow vague suspicions.” 

Sotham, Whibley, and several others 
agreed to this, but an equal number saw 
reasons to object. 

“It may be a long time before we get 
her up," they urged, ' and every day that 
passes will make it more difficult to get to 
the bottom of the affair." 

“ I don't see why," said Maltby; and 
it will be a jolly sight better for the school 
if we follow it up quietly, instead of launch- 
ing out into a lot of random examinations 
which may end in proving that we have 
found a mare's nest, after all." 

* But, my dear fellow," said one of the 
objectors, '* you were in the boat yourself, 
and ought to be able to tell whether her 
sinking was due to accident or not. What 
do Phillips and Rose say ? " 

Phillips and Rose were the captain's 
fellow-sufferers, and, like wise men, refused 
to determine why the craft had gone to the 
bottom until they could examine her 
timbers, and the captain backed them up 
by pointing out the absurdity of the ques- 
tion. 
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* If she had sunk immediately," said he, 
" we might conclude that some violence 
had been done; but as the water rose com- 
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a sprung joint. No; I say again that the 
first thing to do is to lift her.” 
The majority finally agreed with him, 


paratively slowly, it may have been due to and the meeting dispersed. 
(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER L—THE FIGHT AND THEFT N THE MUSEUM— THE BROKEN SLAR—A STRANGE 


„% Dear me! The agility of these small creatures is truly 
astonishing." 
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TALL, muscular, black-bearded, dark- 

eyed, beak-nosed native strolled into 
the Lahore Museum, in the Punjab; he 
carried a massive five-foot-long stick with a 
crook handle, and studded with short brass- 
headed nails from handle to ferrule. He 
sauntered about until he came to a case 
containing ancient daggers and swords, which 
arrested his attention for some time. 

Abont a dozen other visitors were in the 
room, and of these a couple strolled together 
from one object of interest to another ; they 
were fine stalwart natives, and each possessed 
a stick of ordinary size. 

These two men quietly walked about ex- 
changing opinions on the various curios 
until they came face to face with the solitary 
man gazing at the antique weapons. 

* What! art thou here, thou badmash 
(scoundrel) ? " exclaimed one of the two. 

* Ah, thou son of a swine, take that!" 
replied the tall man, and, with a quickness 


which proved him to be an 
expert in the handling of a 
Stick, struck the native who 
had addressed him a vicious 
blow on the head, but, the 
said head igi protected by 
many folds of his puggari, 
the stroke merely knocked 
him down without doing an 
serious injury. 
In an instant the fallen 
man’s friend struck at the 
assailant, and, the other 
man springing up, a fierce 
fight was quickly in full 
swing. two against one, and 
the noise of the sticks rat- 
tling together in powerful 
strokes, and the insulting 
taunts thrown ateach other 
by the combatants, soon at- 
tracted the other sight-seers 
and the Museum attendants. 
In a few minutes the fighters had been 


turned out of the building; they had done 


no damage except to themselves, and neither 
party would bring & charge against the other, 
so they scowlingly went in nod direc- 
tions as soon as they were outside. 

A family feud,” said a bystander. 

“ Yes, I expect it is a vendetta,” responded 
another. 

These remarks, however, were very far 
from the truth, for the apparent enemies 
were the greatest friends and bound together 
by the most solemn vows, and in fact the 
realistic fight had been pre-arranged with a 
definite object, which was successfully 
attained, as indeed the Museum officials 
discovered later. 

The day after the fracas Doctor Mullen, 
Government geologist, called at the Museum ; 
he was accompanied by his son Mark, a 
sturdily built lad of about eighteen, who was 
preparing to follow his father's profession, 


and with them was Tom Ellison, the Doctor's 
assistant, a young man of twenty- four, tall 
and extremely active, : 

% Well, Ramji Daji, what's this I hear 
about a robbery at the Museum yester- 
day? asked the Doctor of the assistant 
curator. 

„Ah, Sahib, I am very sorry, but the 
badmashes stole those pieces of strangely 
carved stones you found on the Salt Range 
mountains, and also another piece, which 
was lying near them on the table here," 
answered Ramji Daji. 

* But what in the world did they carry 
them off for? They can be of no value to 
anybody," remarked the Doctor. 

* don't know, Sabib. There was a fight 
here yesterday, and some hours after we 
missed the five fragments of inscribed stone 
and one piece belonging to another set. 
Had they taken any of the gold or silver 
things we could have understood, but ——" 
and Ramji Daji made a gesture expressive 
of the puzzled state of his own mind. 

* There can be only two reasons for the 
strange theft—it is either a practical joke, or 
some one saw the stones who was able to 
decipher them—which we could not—but 
the joke theory seems the more probable,” 
said the Doctor. 

The pieces of stone referted to consisted 
of five irregulardragments of a slab, an inch 
or so thick, the largest being about seven 
inches long by four or five wide, arid the 
smallest some four inches by two. These 
five parts would not fit evenly together, and 
in the Dootor's AFEN they formed abòut 
half of the original slab. 

The Doctor had taken a careful rubbing 
on paperof the letters on the stonee, and sent 
it to a friend for the purpose of deciphering 
it if ible. 

“ I wonder, Doctor, whether anyone from 
the Salt Range stole the stones? Do you 
remember that your tent was surreptitiously 
searched a few nights after you had found 
the pieces? remarked Tom Ellison. 

* [ remember my things having been ran- 
sacked, and we concluded some thief had 
beén disturbed, but we never for à moment 
thought they were after the bits of mscribed 
slab, which, bv the way, I had sent off the 
day before when sending for stores for the 
Camp," he replied. 

“ Wel, if he was after the stones he may 
have followed us to Lahore and you to the 
M ...2um, when you came to take a rubbing 
of the lettering,” said Tom. 

There must be a clue to something 
written on them, if anyone took all the 
trouble to come so far for them," suggested 
Mark Mullen. 

“ To-morrow I hope to hear from Professor 
Muirson, and he will probably throw some 
light on the meaning of the inscription," 
said the Doctor. But come. we must get 
back to work, for I have to finish my report 
before we start inte Camp again in a couple 
of days’ time," he added, and they hurried 
away to their own office; but at least Mark’s 
mind was full of thoughts concerning the 
stolen stones, and conjuring up all sorts ot 
strange mysteries connected with them. 

Doctor Mullen duly received from the 
Professor the expected letter, a part of 
which read as follows: 

There can be no doubt that the ruins 


in which you found the fragments of inscribed . 


slab are those of a Greek settlement which 
was most probably founded on the Salt 
Range by camp-followers, and possibly 
soldiers, of Alexander the Great’s army who 
were left behind on his return from India. 

“ I can only conclude from the rubbing you 
have sent me that it is not from the original 
inscription, but that the slab of which you 
have found parts was inscribed from memory 
at a much later period, it being made up of 

[three 
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three languages. The original sense may or 
may not have been retained, and as far as I 
am able to understand it the incomplete 
wording would in English read—‘ . . . into 
thy charge... guarded . . . descendants 
with life... of Hydas ... sacrifice... 
the gods 

“ I have made no attempt to guess at the 
missing words, for, as you will see at a glance, 
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the incomplete sentences allow of a variety 
of renderings, thereby causing great uncer- 
tainty with regard to the original meaning." 

“ I wish we had the other parts of the 
slab,” exclaimed Mark, as soon as his father 
had read out the letter. 

" Yes, it is rather interesting Well, we 
Start to-morrow for the Salt Range to con- 
tinue our work, and I will show you the 


exact spot where I found the pieces, and 
a diligent search there may be rewarded by 
the discovery of at least some of the other 
portion," said the Doctor; and both Mark 
and Tom Ellison hoped such might prove 
to be the case. little thinking what dangers 
they would be led into on account of those 
fragments of an old broken slab. ° 
(To be continued.) 
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Football gives place to Cricket, 


— 2 — 


1 summer term was drawing to a close 
at Breton College, and all the bi 

cricket matches were over; only the fina 
of the House matches for the cup remained 
to be decided. 

The House matches were purposely left 
till the end of term, partly because, on the 
result of the term’s cricket, and with 
reliable criteria to go by, it was easier to 
choose the best representative teams ; and 
also because House matches could be played 
even in the midst of the examination in the 
evenings, and were sometimes not con- 
cluded for three or four days. 

There is no more exciting scene at a 
public school than the final in the House 
matches for the school cup, whether at 
cricket or football A first.eleven match 
with some rival school, of course, calls 
forth any amount of school patriotism and 
cricket enthusiasm, but in a House match 
there is an added element of personal 
interest and party pride. Everyone feels 
to some extent that the reputation of his 
House is at stake. 

Then the carrying in of the cup was in 
itself a solemn ceremony. That splendid 
massive cup—to be retained as a trophy of 
victory by the winning House till dispossessed 
of it by astronger team! Most Houses, too, 
hold a supper to celebrate their victory. 


— 


TREVOR'S TEMPTATION: 
A CRICKET STORY. 


By THE Rev. J. HUDSON, M. A. 


No wonder, therefore, that, at the final 
match, rival Houses were wont to scream 
themselves hoarse with excitement, while 
party feeling ran high and much specula- 
tion was rife. 

Woe betide any laggard or loafer in either 
House who wilfully absented himself from 
the final tussle! Such defaulters were 
summarily dealt with as skunks and traitors. 

Additional interest was lent to the 
occasion this year, when the final lay be- 
tween the Head’s House and Johnson’s, 
because there was little to choose between 
the two elevens, and the game bid fair to 
be a very open one; and also from the fact 
that the two Houses had run a neck-to- 
neck race in some other championship 
competitions, so that a spirit of rivalry had 
been engendered between them. 

The Head's House was supposed to have 
slightly the better chance, as its captain 
was also captain of the school eleven, and the 
best bat in the school; but only one other 
member of the first eleven was in his House, 
and they were weak in bowlers. Still, it 
was thought that the captain's genera.:aip 
and strategy, together with his intimate 
knowledge of the strong and weak points on 
either side, and his cool and accurate judg- 
ment, would land his House into the posses- 
sion of the coveted cup. 


He was a thoroughly popular captain, . 


and, as he was just about to leave for Cam- 
bridge, no one would have grudged him the 
victory ; at the same time, public sympathy 
enerally sided with one of the smaller 
ouses, and as Johnson's had three first- 
eleven men playing, and several of the 
second, the bul of the school were of 
opinion that the Johnsonites would carry 
the day. 


The match had dragged on with varying 


fortunes till the third day, which, being a 
half-holiday, would see its termination. 

It was nearly five o'clock, and the game 
had reached a critical point. 

The school field presented an animated 
appearance indeed. A bright sun in a 
cloudless sky set off to ita very best ad- 
vantage the picturesque old close with its 
stately elms and fine Panian, with the 
grey old quadrangles in the distance. 

Masters and their wives in gay summer 
attire, mothers and sisters as anxious as the 
players themselves, were seated in groups 
under the trees or round the pavilion ; 
while on the sloping banks that bounded 
the pitch like an amphitheatre the whole 
school was assembled to witness the finish 
and encourage their favourites with cheers 
and shouts of Well fielded Head’s!’”— 
* Well hit Johnson's!" which resounded on 
all sides. 

Several cameras were brought into 
requisition at interesting points of the 
game, whilst many boys took notes of the 
game and checked the score. 

In vain did old Stumpie,” the wooden- 


legged vendor of tarts and fruit, wheel his 
barrow of unu up ADe Cop ; oe too 
exciting to think of grub, even of ginger- 
beer, till all was 1 For the ibm had 
now reached its crisis. 

Half an hour ago, when only sixteen 
runs were wanted, and there were four 
wickets to fall, it seemed like an easy victory 
for Johnson's. 

But Powell the school captain, had 
rallied his men, &nd some smart fielding on 
the part of Head's and some bad judgment 
on the part of the batsmen, had somewhat 
upset the equanimity of the Johnsonites. 
In fect, “a rot seemed to set in—in 
cricketing parlance—as is very often the 


. case from sheer nervousness. 


Anyhow, the game stood six to tie, seven 
to win, as the last Johnsonite emerged from 
the pavilion. : | 

Who does not know what an awful 
moment this is for the last man? What an 
endless journey it seems from the Pav" 
to the wicket, with his heart thumping 
against his ribs and his conscience telling 
him he must play steadily, for on him alone 
the chance of his House depends! How he 
wishes the very earth would open and 
swalow him up! Can he not read an ill- 
disguised assurance of triumph in the 
bowler's eye and a look of contempt in the 
umpire's steady gaze ? 

ell! it will soon be settled now. 

Fortunately for the newcomer there is 
only one ball left of the over. Can he sur- 
vive it ? If so, all may yet be well! For 
his captain is well-set, and, with his score 
approaching the century, he is surely good 


.for a paltry half-dozen more! 


His captain gives him an encouraging 
smile as he nervously takes guard. 

Almost before he knows it the ball comes 
with unerring precision in the direction of 
his middle stump. How he manages to 
block it he never knows—his head is in a 
whirl—but he does, and immediately hears 
„Over called with a thrill of relief. 

There is no shouting now! An ominous 
silence reigns, that is more expressive than 
any sound. 

At this juncture it was soon apparent that 
Head's were about to try a change of 
bowlers. 

Changes at the eleventh hour are not very 
common ; but it had been decided on after 
a hasty conference between the captain and 
a few of his trusty counsellors. 

For though the last few wickets had 
fallen rapidly, it had been more through 
good luck than good bowling, and a change 
of bowlers sometimes upsets even the bate- 
man who has long got his eye in; much 
more to the jaundiced vision of the new- 
comer does it suggest all sorts of horrid 
possibilities, for he imagines that the new 
bowler is put on with the special object of 
taking him at his weak points. 

Powell's idea, of course, wag to try and 


secure & maiden over to Hardy, the John- 
sonite captain, and then get out Phillips, the 
last man, who was quaking at the other 
wicket. 

With this object he entrusted the ball to 
Vernon, a somewhat uncertain bowler, but 
who had delivered more maiden overs during 
the 'term than anyone else, and who, as 
long as he did not get flurried, and followed 
his instructions, kept a good length and a 
straight course. 

These instructions on the present occasion 
were, of course, to keep a steady pace, a 
straight course, not to try any tricks, and 
above all to try and save runs. Had 
Vernon strictly adhered to his orders, 
all might have been well He commenced 
the over by bowling two balls in his very 
best style, and Hardy, though by no means 
beaten by them—he knew the style too well— 
could do no more than act on the defensive. 

Then he got excited, and wanted to do 
something drastic, something that would 
make him the hero of the hour when his 
House "lifted the cup." So, losing his 
head and throwing caution to the winds, 
he put all the vice and viciousness of which 
he was capable into the next ball, which was 
nearly a full pitcher. Hardy simply stepped 
out to meet it, and drove it to the boundary 
for four. 

Three runs to win, two to tie! 

Vernon, now quite flabbergasted, and 
rendered more uncomfortable by his cap- 
tain's angry frown, sent down a low fast 
ball on the off, which the bateman almost 
in voluntarily snicked ” for one. 

This brought poor Phillips to the batting 
end, and it was felt that this might prove 
the climax, and so it was. 

Vernon sent him an easy tempting lob, 
and the luckless tyro, scenting a chance of 
making the winning hit, swiped at it with 
all his might, and met it clean with the 
middle of his bat. It was not at all a bad 
hit for a small boy, and might have been a 
four, only it went straight to long-on, where 
wary Williams, the safest catch in the 
whole school (who had gone deeper at a 
nod from his wily captain) stood calmly 
awaiting it, and neatly captured it with 
the greatest of ease. 

It was a scutvy trick of Dame Fortune, 
and a fresh illustration of the glorious 
uncertainty of cricket, for the incipient 
cheers of one House were immediately 
drowned by the applause of the other, and 
Head’s House were actually victorious by a 
single run in the very moment of seeming 
defeat. 

In a second all was Babel and confusion. 

Crowds of eager boys thronged on to the 
ground, cheering their favourites, loudly 
expressing their opinions on the whole 
business, while regrets and congratulations 
were freely interchanged. 

Only the two captains were calm and un- 
moved by the Bedlam of voices. Both 
were seasoned players, both had done their 
best, heading the score on their respective 
sides, and both were accustomed to accept 
victory or defeat in the true sporting spirit. 

They came off the ground together—a 
splendid pair of schoolboy friends whose 
friendship no rivalry could impair—the one 
just about to vacate his position as captain 
of the school, the other about to step into 
his place. 

It shows," said Powell to his com- 
panion, ‘‘the paramount importance of 
nerve and coolness in cricket ; more matches 
are lost through sheer funk than anything 
else. Some of our fellows always lose their 
heads in a crisis, as they did to-day. '' You 
must impress that on them nest year, 
Hardy.“ 

The crowds gradually dispersed, talking 
excitedly—some for a dip in the river, some 
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to settle points in strawberry-ices, and most 
of them to seek the refreshment they had 
denied themselves till the great event was 
over. 

The two captains on to their 
changing-room. On the way they passed a 
small boy, Anthony Trevor by name, a 
nice-looking fellow, and Powell's favourite 
fag, who regarded his master with feelings 
akin to reverence. In his eyes Powell was 
the living embodiment of every muscular 
and manly virtue. He was an ardent 
cricketer himself, and no mean performer for 
his age. 

He had watched this match from first 
to last with almost painful eagerness and 
anxiety, and the unexpected victory of his 
House had brought a glow of loyal rapture 
to his youthful heart. His shining eyes 
spoke the congratulations he was too timid 
to express. 

* Well, Tony, my boy, we've pulled it off 
this time, though it was & narrow squeak ! 
Hardy is coming to tea with me in half an 
hour. See that the kettle is boiling, and 
fetch the eggs and sausages from the shop. 
You'd better cut along now, there's not 
much time; and, here, take my pads with 
you to my study, and the score-book.“ 

When he reached the study, Trevor laid 
out the tea-things with special care as 
befitted a great occasion, got the saucepan 
ready to use the moment it was needed, 
made the toast, tidied the room, and then 
sat down to await the arrival of the great 
men. 

He took up the score-book to wile away 
the time, and to gladden his soul with the 
written record of victory. 

It appeared to be very untidily kept, and 
on a single scoring-sheet, very different 
from the handsome books which were 
neatly kept, in duplicate, in the regular 
matches. 

For want of occupation he proceeded to 
verify the figures, first adding up the 
totals, which were all correct. 

Then he gazed admiringly at his Patron’s 
score—76—-made up of three fours, and 
many threes and twos. Then he somewhat 
carelessly totted it up, and made it come 
to only 74. Then he ran over it again 
with the same result. Vexed at his stupid- 
ity, he repeated the performance without 
arriving at any change in the total. He 
now became seriously alarmed, and went 
through the addition sum i gee 80 care- 
fully that he was quite sure of his accuracy, 
and awoke at last to the fact that he had 
made a most appalling discovery. 

As the dreadful truth dawned on him, 
his eyes almost dilated with horror! If 
this was the case, his House had never 
won at all. 

How he wished he had never meddled 
with the score; it was no business of his; 
why hadn't he left it alone ? 

But it was too late to wish that. He HAD 
meddled with it, and with most disastrous 
results. The score was evidently wrong, 
and yet everybody else thought it was 
right. His own captain had really made 
two runs less than he was credited with, 
consequently they had lost by one instead 
of winning by one! 

It was too awful to contemplate! And, 
worst of all, if he revealed the truth, as he 
surely ought to do, his would be the hand 
to dash the cup of happiness from the lips 
of the very hero he had worshipped, and to 
turn the victory of his own House into 
ignominy and defeat. 

He was no paragon of virtue. Just a 
simple, ordinary, British schoolboy. But 
he had all a Briton’s sense of honour and 
love of justice. 

He had, perhaps, never heard the saying 
suppressio veri, suggestio falas, but he knew 
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well enough that to allow his House to hold 
the cup when they had not won it was 
flagrant dishonesty. He knew well enough 
that under similar circumstances he would 
have been the first to denounce as a sneak 
and a coward and a swindler anyone who 
wilfully withheld information that would 


give the fruits of victory to those who 


deserved it. 

And yet—and yet ! 

Like a flash of lightning that reveals in 
all its horror the hazardous position of 
a traveller who is benighted on the brink 
of a precipice, there darted into the boy's 
mind all that was involved in making a 
clean breast of it. The discomfiture of his 
own House, the unholy elation of the enemy, 
the jeers, the mortification, perhaps the 
hint of some wilful tampering with the 
score in the first instance, and above all the 
loss of the cup—and all through his in- 
strumentality. He could have wept bitter 
tears at the prospect ! 

And then, in a moment, it occurred to him 
how easy it would be to insert a couple of 
runs in his captain’s score—everyone had 
accepted his total as correct, and no inquiries 
would be made ; or, again, if he left the score 
just as it was, and said nothing, it was very 
unlikely that any one else would discover 
the discrepancy—no one ever added up a 
score after the event. Yet he knew that in 
the one case he would be an actual cheat, 
and in the other a passive accomplice in the 
commission of a wrong. 

There was absolutely no alternative but 
to face the furious storm of disappointment 
that would follow his avowal, or acquiesce 
in the cloud of shame that would cover his 
silence. 

To make matters worse, he could hear 
outside in the quad the triumphant voices 
of his own House-mates chaffing some un- 
fortunate Johnsonite who had prematurely 
composed a song to celebrate his victory ; 
he distinctly heard his special chum, Burney, 
say how glad he was Powell's last public 
act was to win the cup for his House. 

What a bombshell would be caused by 
an exposure now! And he, the innocent 
cause of it, would get all the opprobrium ! 

Then it occurred to him to wonder 
whether, after all, a mistake could be recti- 
fied after the event—would it be recognised, 
or would it mean a draw? His limited 
experience had no precedent to guide him. 

Still, he clearly felt that all this had 
nothing to do with the main question ; it 
was quite beside the point. Amidst all the 
conflicting thoughts that surged through 
his mind, one thing was perfectly clear, and 
that was his own duty in the matter; and 
in much less time than it takes to tell, his 
resolution was firmly taken, that, come what 
might, and at any cost whatsoever, he would 
tell the two captains what he had discovered, 
and leave them to deal with the matter as 
they deemed best. At any rate, the re- 
sponsibility would be removed from his own 
shoulders. 

Hardly had he formed this momentous 
decision, than the sound of footsteps in the 
passage announced the approach of the 
owner of the study and his guest. 

The mental and moral struggle through 
which the boy had recently had been 
a severe one, and had left traces of its 
severity in the pale and haggard looks of 
poor Trevor, who an hour ago had been the 
brightest and gayest spectator on the field. 

" Why, young un, what's the matter? 
You look fagged out," said Powell kindly. 
“ You must have been too long in the sun; 
or is this fire too hot for you ? " he added, 
noticing the care with which his fag had 
made all preparations for their repast. 
“ Well, I won't keep you a minute now— 
put the eggs on to boil.” 
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Oh, Powell," said the boy pitedusly, I 
want to tell you———" 

" And, by the way, Hardy, there's 
another thing," Powell went on, as if 
resuming a former conversation, and 
oblivious of his fag. ''We must have a 
different system of scoring another year in 
these House matches. We have got far too 
careless. Why we don’t have two scorers, 
as in all other matches, I don’t know. I 
suppose it’s because we know that the score 
is watched too closely by both sides to allow 
of any mistakes, and many of the seniors 
take notes, and check the figures. 

“ And that reminds me, he continued, 
taking up the sheet from the table, there 
are one or two things to alter here before 


we copy it out for ‘The Bretonian’; they 


have given me two runs too many in my 


total, but they've made up for that by a 


couple of mistakes on the other side; thcy 
did. not debit Evans's short run, and they 
omitted one of Harrison's wides, so it does 
not affect the result ; we win just the same 
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by a single run; but it’s eerie the 
score should be kept methodically ; perhaps 
you will see to it, Hardy, next year, when 
you are captain. I ought to have attended 
to it myself long ago. And now, Tony,” 
he said, as if suddenly remembering some- 
thing, you were going to make some 
remark, I think.“ 

The boy had listened to the foregoing 
remarks in an ecstasy of delight and astonish- 
ment. To think that all his trouble had 
vanished like a cloud—nay, had never had 
any substantial foundation. What a bless- 
ing! What an inexpressible relief! 

ut the sudden revulsion of feeling made 
him quite dazed, and it was only the repeti- 
tion of the captain’s question, What was it 
pe wanted to say, Trevor ? " that recalled 
im to himself. 

“ Oh—ah—er, I say, Powell, old Stumpie 
didn't sell much grub this afternoon, did 
he ? " he remarked stupidly. 

Powell looked at him curiously. 

" Well, I guess some of. you fellows were 


reserving yourselves for our spread to- 
morrow night. But you look a bit knocked 


up with the heat or excitement,” he added 
kindly; go and get a breath of fresh air, 
and, here, take this for your trouble," and, 
giving the lad a shilling, be dismissed him, 
in no wise unwilling to go. 

The Head's supper the following night 
was an unqualified success; the merrieet 
and happiest of the whole party was Anthony 
Trevor; no one seemed to exult more over 
their victory, and I think no little part of 
the exultation came from the consciousness 
of & victory he had gained himself, in that 
brief but bitter conflict in Powell's study. 

Years after, when Trevor became captain 
of the Breton eleven (and no finer cricketer 
ever brought honour to his school or his 
'varsity), it was a matter of common notice 
how careful and punctilious he was about 
accuracy in scoring in the House matches ; 
it was also ids nd observed how very 
kind and considerate he was to his fags, 
eapecially after a cricket victory. 
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IE is not im ible to achieve fame and an 


immortal name duríng the first twenty- 
one years of one's life, as many instanoes in 
But it is very 


our island-story go to prove. 
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Monument to Thomas Chatterton at Bristol. 


unusual to find a censorious and hard world 
raising a monument, tablet, or stained 
window to boys who have thus acquired 
renown from the greatness of their genius 


MEMORIALS TO FAMOUS BOYS. 


By GOR A. WADE, B.A. 


before they attained to manhood, or who 
died ere they ever reached that period at all. 
There are, however, some few cases where the 
splendid work—thoughts, words, or deeds— 
of a famous youth has made such an impres- 
sion u the people that a memorial of such 
work has been raised to the one who did it, 
a memorial which commemorates for ever a 
famous boy. 

The place of honour must, of necessity, be 
that of a monument to the Marvellous Boy 
—as his contemporaries styled him the 
gifted, if erring, Thomas Chatterton. Bristol, 
which can boast that this extraordinary 

enius was born within its borders, has 

one honour equally to him and to iteelf 
by erecting this monument to his memory 
facing the well-known Thomas Street. 
Behind the school which used to stand at 
the junction of Thomas Street and Pile Street 
the wonderful boy was born, and at this 
school his father was the master. 

Within the railings that enclose the 
churoh stands the monument, but it does not 
rest upon consecrated ground, for the sorrow- 
ful end of that erratic genius whom it com- 
memorates is well known. And the bigotry 
of former days has much to answer for. It 
allowed this ‘‘ marvellous boy to starve 
in London, and it allowed this dark reflection 
upon the honoured dead to be removed 
from the porch of the church, where it for- 
merly stood, to its present position, lest it 
should defile the consecrated porch f 

But it did a good service in this, perhaps, 
though unknowingly so. It has made the 
monument more visible to passing eyes. 
The memorial, which is in the Perpendicular 
style, has a boy much resembling the stiff 
figure from a Noah's Ark as its finial. It 
once had an inscription in poetry, which 
was long ago considered libellous by the 
Bristolians, who were proud of the genius 
of Thomas Chatterton, and they had the lines 
expunged, 

Thomas Chatterton was only a youth when 
he died, for he was then but seventeen. 
He was truly one of the most precocious 
geniuses literature has ever known. 

Let us turn from this memorial to brains to 
a memorial to a boy's physical ability and 
pluck that helped to save a nation. For our 
land recognises merit. of svery kind. This 
memorial takes the form of a fine monument, 


with bust and picture seulptured on it, re- 
cording the famous deed which won immortal 
renown for the boy who did it. 

In Westminster Abbey you can see it. 


HEN RY- F 
M KIRKE -WHITE Y 


— "cm 
gis E. Bid — à La Ba 


The Bust of Henry Kirke White. 
(Nottingham Art Gallery.) 


Look for the splendid monument to Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel, and you'll find a fine 
piece of unusual carving at the foot of it. 
The picture: does not record. what Shovel 
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did in his great fights as a British admiral, 
but it shows his unique feat as a cabin-boy. 
When despatches were required to be sent 
from his admiral’s ship to another warship, 
and there were no means of getting them 
there owing to the enemy’s vessels being 
between the two, it looked as if England must 
lose the fight owing to this. 

To send a boat with the despatches was to 
court destruction to it and to its occupanta. 
There was no wireless telegraphy in those 
days; flag.signalling was most elementary 
and imperfect, even if it had been poesible 
amid such dense smoke as those sea-fights saw. 
The British admiral was in déspair. Then 
came the cabin-boy's turn to show his grit 
and to devise a scheme to save his country. 

Let me swim with the papers in my 
mouth, sir," said he eagerly. ‘‘I can but 
be killed at the worst; yet it is odds they 
will ever manage to hit a little chap like me 
in the rough seas? 

The admiral praised his pluck and his 
enthusiasm, but shook his head. It seemed 
too foolhardy. Yet young Shovel persisted, 
and at last his officer gave way, promising 
him, on England’s behalf, a splendid reward 
if he succeeded. And the lad did succeed. 
He held the despatches in his mouth whilst 
he fought the dashing seas with his hands, 
and he finally arrived safe and sound on 
the ship he set out for. 

England won, and Cloudesley Shovel's 
name was made. He was at once pro- 
moted, and he rose rapidly until he actually 
.oommanded the very fleet in one of whose 
ships he had started as a cabin- boy! And, 
when he died, it was not to her great admiral 
that England raised this splendid monument 
in Westminster Abbey, but to the little cabin - 
boy who swam from the flagship with those 
despatohes, in face of almost certain death, 
to the other vessel. For this is the picture 
England has had sculptured on his monu- 
ment, by which the world will remember 
him, and there you can read his story to-day 
as you saunter round our famous Abbey. 

the old schoolroom at Harrow there 
is retained with much care and hero-worship 
a wall that has become a memorial to two 
boys who had made a name and fame long 
ere they aetually came to the estate and 
age of manhood. Their prowess for thors 
and speaking respectively had been spr 
abroad long ere they left the school founded 
by John Lyon of old, and great futures 
were predicted for both these boys. They 
did not belie the predictions, for the world 
has heard much since then of Lord Byron 
and Sir Robert Peel. 

And this wall at Harrow forms a regular 
memorial of her two sons who made such 
names for themselves, and it has become 
quite a monument to their fame. It is, 
perhaps, the most valued and most religiously 
preserved of all Harrow's many treasures, 
and it forms a memorial more appropriate 
to these boys than any noble sculpture or 
marble tablet ever could do. 

Though John Smeaton became one of 
the world's greatest engineers of his time, 
and has & never-failing monument in the 
Eddystone lighthouse, which he built after 
. 80 many of its predecessors had perished 
under the force of the crue] waves, yet it is 
not as the world's greatest engineer that 
Whitkirk church and people, near Leeds, 
put up the celebrated memorial to Smeaton 
that now adorns the chancel there. 

Whitkirk has carved the noble figure of 
the Eddystone lighthouse on that marble 
tablet, it is true, as a tribute to Smeaton’s 
crowning work. But it was beeause Smeaton 
was a Whitkirk boy, who had made a name 
for himself as an inventor and enginee 
whilst yet a mere youth, that Whitkirk 
was so proud of him. Had he not, when 
barely in his teens, invented a new.suction- 


pump that worked so effectively as to draw 
all the water from his father's pond, to the 
utter destruction of the fish living in that 
said pond? Whitkirk became noted for 
possessing a boy whose abilities in engineer 
ing and inventing were far above the 
average, and this it is which made the 
pretty village outside Leeds never forget 
John Smeaton, and watch his future career 
with such intense interest. 

The good old town of Nottingham has its 
boy-genius whose memory it treasures. 
For, though Henry Kirke White actually 
lived long at Wilford, this village is now 
practically a suburb of Nottingham, and the 
lace town can boast that he was born within 


its own streets, after all. He asked to be 
buried at Wilford, in the churchyard he 
had loved so well, but Cambridge insisted 
that the youth who had made his fame so 
great ere he was twenty years of age, and 
who departed from this scene of earthly toil 
when barely twenty-one, should rest in her 
own borders. She, who was as proud as 
Nottingham of Henry Kirke White, interred 
the youthful poet at St. John's, in her own 
city, and there his tomb, has become the 
shrine for many a pilgrimage of those who 
admire and reverence youthful genius 
devoted to the work and call of God Who 
gave it to its ssor. Beautiful were 
many of Kirke White’s poems; charmin 

many of the thoughts of that boyish min 

that soared ever towards God and His love. 
To Henry Kirke White the Church owes 
more than she does to most boy-geniuses, 
for what can repay the youth who wrote 
such hymns for her as the ever famous and 
popular Oft in danger, oft in woe"? 
Was not that hymn a real expression of this 
boy's life, burdened as it was with sickness 
and sorrow? Truly did he “ Fight the 
fight, maintain the strife”; and he was 
just as truly, until the end that came so 
I “ Strengthened with the Bread of 

e.” 

He has one memorial at Cambridge and 
another at Nottingham, where, in the 
Castle Art Gallery, you can see a bronze 
bust of Henry Kirke White on a marble 
pedestal—Nottingham’s tribute to her 
“ famous boy.” 

The greatest and most hard-hearted 
men have some soft place in their hearts, 
if only one can find it.” So says a well- 
known writer of former days, and his con- 
tention is certainly supported by the case 
of the celebrated Dr. Busby and Dr. Robert 
South. Busby was, when at Westminster 
School as its head, such a stern master that 
he acquired the highest reputation for 
severity that any public schoolmaster in 
our country has ever had—a reputation 


afterwards gained much fame. 
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which has survived unaffected down to our 
own days. 

Yet so famous for learning as a child 
was Robert South when at school that Dr. 
Busby took the boy to his heart, so to speak ; 
and South became the favourite pupil of one 
of the greatest schoolmasters this land ever 
knew till Arnold appeared at Rugby. When 
South, having in due course risen to a 
bishopric, died, it was deemed only fitting 
that his monument should be placed beside 
that of his great master in our national 
Valhalla, and there you can see the two 
to-day, looking towards Poets’ Corner in 
the Abbey, with their faces towards the 
dear old school both of them loved so well. 


And Westminster School has done honour 
to Bishop South, for does there not exist its 
famous picture of the great headmaster, 
with Robert South as a boy pointing out 
to him the beauties of the Latin text in the 
open volume before them ? The celebrated 
artist that has made Busby immortal has 
made his favourite pupil immortal too, 
quite as much as has the grand monument 
to the Bishop in the Abbey. 

Turn away from South's memorial and 
go into Poete' Corner itself. Amongst a 
host of world-renowned tablets you will 
find one to a certain John Dryden,” who 
is not quite unknown in English literature. 
But this is his memorial as & man. If you 
wil walk a little farther you oan see his 
memorial as a boy. He also came from 
Westminster School, and in that grand 
apartment which all O.W.’s know so, well as 
* Up-School " there is an old form with a 
name in big letters carved on it by a boy 
in former days. The form has now become 
a monument that St. Peter's College, 
Westminster, would not sell at any price. 
For the name carved on it is that of ‘ John 
Dryden,” and it is not often that such a 
famous boy actually carves his own memorial, 
is it ? 

Dryden was at school with South, and he 
was also a protégé of Dr. Busby’s. His 

nius, which showed itself even then, made 

im one of the foremost boys amongst a set 
of extremely clever lads, moet of whom 
Busby 
thought highly of Dryden, and the latter 
returned the head’s respect by sending, 
when he himsclf had become poet laureate 
and world-famous, his own two sons to the 
care of the great headmaster at Westminster. 
Most famous men have to remain content 
with one great memorial; it is seldom that 
& man attains a monument in the Abbey 
and such a unique memorial as this form, 
which has been almost a shrine to the scholars 
of Elizabeth's great school for two and a-half 
centuries. 
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THE BOY'S OWN ROCK AND WALL GARDENS. 


HEN I wrote my book, The Suburban 
Garden and What to Grow in It," I 
remember I wrote that I could distinctly 
trace back my first real interest in gardening 
to my very youthful days when, on an 
occasion, some one presented me with a 
hundred little packets of seed. A reader of 
that book, whom I have never seen, wrote 
and told me that he traced back his love of 


By F. M. WELLS. 


time the creeping, mantling plante will 
nearly hide it; and on the pieces that 
remain in evidence time will lay a mellowing 
hand. 

And now a word as to soil. We hear far 
too much on this subject where the culture 
of Alpine and other rock plants is concerned, 
as a rule, and I have known people afraid 


to attempt their culture because they did 


gardens and gardening to a particular 
packet of prize pansy-seed which had been 
given to him when a small boy. Just as 
I watched for the results of those, many to 
me unknown, names, for in those days I did 
not even know that Reseda odorata stood for 
mignonette, so my correspondent watched 
his pansies into flower with keenest anxiety. 

In another case I could tell of, a very 
enthusiastic gardener traces back his keen 
enthusiasm to the day he turned his atten- 
don to making and stocking a rock garden. 
It is of rock and wall gardens that 1 want 
more especially to write to-day; because 
often & boy may be allowed to garden and 
experiment in some out-of-the-way portion 
of the garden, when he, and his work, may 
not be welcomed in the more prominent 
beds and borders. 

Now, where possible, it is well worth 
while to devote the best aspect and position 
in the garden to the beautiful Alpine and 
other rock plants ; but it is not often possible 
to do this, and some neglected corner is hy 
no means to be despised, and wonderful 
transformations may be worked by an 
enthusiastic boy-gardener. 

When it comes to the actual making of a 
rock garden, a few practical hints are of 
great service, as there are many points that 
the novice wil never think of, which are 
. yet matters of great importance in the 


after-welfare of the plants. As far as may 


be, it is well to use large heavy blocks of 
stone, as the result is much bolder; but in 
some districts and in towns the difficulty of 
getting just what is wanted is great—and 
stone which has to be carted any great 
distance is a matter of considerable expense. 
It may be, therefore, the boy-gardener 
will have to content himself with clinker. 
But if this is the case, on no account should 
that highly glazed vitreous material be 
employed—there is a dull product that 
proves far more satisfactory, and after a 


A Boy’s Rock Garden. 


not know how to tackle this part of their 
cultivation. But there is no need whatever 
to let this matter deter us. Some few 
Alpines need to be grown in a particular 
soil, but a great number, and among them 
some of the most beautiful, may be grown 
in ordinary garden soil. Of course a certain 


the material thus obtained (which happened 
to be of excellent quality) had been thrown 
up on either side in the form of a sloping 
bank. The above may serve as a hint as 
to the form the rock garden may take, 
though this is greatly a matter of taste, 
and, to a certain extent, dependent on the 
character of the ground. The pathway 
itself should be decidedly broad, as this 
helps greatly in giving breadth and boldness 
to the whole; and I would suggest that 
even at the bottom of the slope the space 
between the two should nowhere be less 
than three feet. By all means, if the rock 
garden is any considerable size, have a 
pathway through it, as it adds much to the 
picturesqueness. 

Unless the rock garden is built up to hide 
some unsightly building, or even the garden 
rubbish-heap, there is no need to make a 
lofty erection ; indeed, there is no need for 
any great elevation, and I may say here 
that it is better to use too little rock or stone 
than too much. Sometimes it is convenient 
to plant at any rate some of the rock plants 
as the operations proceed, as they can then 
be more easily fixed between the slabs. In 
the actual putting together, each piece of 
rock must be very firmly placed, and in 
many cases some portion of it should be 
buried, and certainly no stone Must ever 
simply lie on the surface. In building up 
and facing a ledge, the pieces of rock must 
be so well fitted together that the soil does 
not run from between them; if it escapes, so 
will the rain, and no plants can flourish 
under such conditions. Again, the ledges 
or pockets must be sufficiently deep and 
large to hold plenty of soil. It is often of 
far ter importance to a plant to have 
ampe apace and depth of soil than to have 
rich soil; and, in the actual working, com- 
mence all operations at the base and work 
upwards, everywhere getting a good out- 
ward slope, so that no portion be overhung. 


A Rock Garden near a Wall. 


amount of extra earth is nec (I once 
heard of a boy who took out a basket 
whenever he went a country walk and 
collected what he required in this slow but 


sure method) A single load goes a lon 
way, especially if a portion of the groun 
be dug out. I lately saw a rock garden in 


which the pathway had been dug to a 
depth varying from two to three feet, and 


These, I think, are the main points to 
bear in mind; everything should give way 
to the welfare of the plants, and they should 
never be entrusted to positions in which 
they are cut off from rain and dew ; indeed, 
such itions should not exist—they need 
not, if common-sense is used in the placing 
of each piece of rock. 

Now, the most, important part of a rock 


garden are the flowers that furnish it. 
There should be colour in this portion of the 
garden from January to December, for it 
should be remembered that the sharp 
drainage of the raiscd portions makes it the 
most favourable position for certain planta 
that, with this good drainage and shelter, 
flower during the worst months of the 
year. In the rock garden we may well look 
for those winter flowers, the hardy cyclamens, 
the winter irises, that lovely little heath 
from the Mediterranean shores known as 
Erica carnea, which is often in flower in 
January, and remains a brilliant bit of 
colour far into the spring. 

Many rock plants may be reared from 
seed, and grand masses of colour are to be 
obtained from such easily grown plants as 
vellow alyssum, mauve aubrietia, and white 
arabis. It is the double form of the last 
that should be grown; it has only been 
introduced a few vears, but already it is 
wel known, and is wonderfully effective. 
Double-flowered varieties of plants remain 
in blossom much longer than the single- 
tlowered forms, and that is one of the reasons 
I always give them welcome. 

Sedums and saxifrages, of course, will 
find place. They are quite easy to grow 
from seed, and are best sown in pots, which 
should be covered with pieces of glass and 
stood in a cool shady place out of doors, or 
in & cold greenhouse if sown early in the 
year. The seed is somewhat slow in 
germinating, but it rarely fails if given time. 
Many of the saxifrages grow wild, and in 
wonderful luxuriance, high above the 
Arctic Circle. It seems to me, therefore, 
that these plants of the adventurous North 
should have an especial interest for the boy- 
gardener. The members of the Sverdrup 
Expedition reported whole tracts of country 
dyed with the lovely purple of Sari/raga 
oppositifolia. These little dwarf things are 
true children of the North and of high 
altitudes, for they grip hard to the soil, 
rear their heads but a few inches above it, 
and spread into great masses. I can hardly 
tell the fascination these plants have upon 
those who learn to love them ; but I can 
truly say that if I had but a few yards of 
garden, then, without a doubt, would 
make of it a rock garden. If the plants are 
to be reared from seed, I find it desirable, 
where ible, to secure a mixed packet, 
especially of saxifrages and sedums, as this 
secures an excellent amount of variety that 
should also mean ‘plants to flower over a long 

iod 


Too often a rock garden is overstocked 
with spring-flowering subjects, and under- 
stocked with those that blossom in summer 
and autumn. The sedums, already men- 
tioned, are, however, autumn-flowering 
plants; and there are the rock roses—helian- 
themums, as they are called. These, again, 
are among the easiest subjects to rear from 
seed, and they supply flowers for months ; 
they may be planted in the warmest and 
sunniest spots, and as they have a shrub- 
like appearance and are evergrcen, they aro 
among our most valuable rock plants. They 
pon us many colours, too—pale rose, 

right rose, yellow, crimson, and creamy 
white, and they ílower profusely. As soon 
as one flowering has ceased, the plants may 
be cut back somewhat ; new shoots appear, 
and soon another harvest of blossom, and 
another, and another. I do not think there 
are any plants I am more grateful to than 
to my rock roses, and certainly, if they all 
died to-morrow, I would not let a day go 
by without s2tting about securing a new 
batch, so highly do I value them. 

The potentillas also are summer-flowering 
plants, and the many members of the 
dianthus family (the pinks) are hosts in 
themselves. e little deep-rose coloured 
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D. cœsius, sometimes found growing wild, ia 
charming hanging over some rocky ledge. 
The Alpine pink, with large deep-coloured 
flowers, is also very lovely ; indeed, we may 
well find a place for all the varieties we can 
secure. 

Drabas,  gentians,  cerastiums, litho- 
spermums, and campanulas all yield us a 
grand wealth of blossom in their due seasons, 
and if we have sufficient space there may 
well be added the Alpine lychnises, many 
varieties of linums, linarias, silenes, and a 
number of other subjects. 

In stocking & rock garden we should pa 
due regard to the proportion of colour. It 
is the easiest thing in the world to overstock 
ourselves with white blossoms. To avoid 
this, it is in some cases advisable where 
there are coloured varieties to omit the 
white one—that is to say, in the above list, 
the coloured varieties only of the silenes, 
the pinks, and other plants might be used, 
reserving the patches of white for those 
subjects that have no coloured varieties at 
all, like the cerastiums, the double arabises, 
ete. 

Many plants that flourish in the rock 
garden are also useful for making a wall 
garden. An old garden wall with plenty 
of cracks in it, and perhaps here and there 
a missing flint, makes a grand field for 
operations. In planting & wall, dull rainy 
weather should be chosen, especially such 
times as when the atmosphere is damp 
and humid for days. This work is best 
done in autumn or in early spring, and only 
young plants and small plants should be 
used; they will grow after they have estab- 
lished themselves; but the operation of 
getting firmly rooted into the old mortar, 
even with all the help we can give them by 
filling in as much soil as possible, is some- 
what difficult, and a large plant with many 
roots generally fails, but a large plant 


divided up into many pieces, seedlings, and 


young plants are easily induced to take to 
their new quarters, and often grow stronger 
and better than in the ground. 

Of all plants I know, the little yellow 
flowered Corydalis lutea is the easiest to 
establish. Once a plant is induced to grow, it 
will seed itself, and we shall have planta in 
abundance, and often they will have to be 
pulled out, so plentiful do they become. 
A wall largely planted with this always 
reminds me of the walls that are clothed 
with maidenhair fern as we see them in 
Italy. Another plant that is charming as 
a wall plant is the saxifrage that most of 
us know as London Pride.“ But we do 
not realise half the beauty when we only 
see this homely plant growing at our feet ; 
to do that we must have it established in 
our wall almost or quite on a level with the 
eye. One single crown firmly imbedded 
between the stones will in time make such 
a fine clump! Erinus Alpinus grows well 
in this fashion, cerastium gives us clumps 
of tomentose or silvery-white foliage, and 
should always have a sunny position. 

But I might continue indefinitely this list 
of plants; the boy endued with the enthusiasin 
and the keenness that belongs to all true gar- 
deners will prefer to experiment for himself, 
and to such I would say—experiment, and 
go on experimenting; in that lies half the 
charm of this delightful hobby. 
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A WINNER OF THE RING'8 CUP 


THIS is the portrait of Gadsby, of Nottingham, who 
has gained many prizes and recently won the King's 
cuv for general excellence at school, Our photo is by 
R. W. Lord Blackpool. 


THE VACILLATING VANE. 


“ [TuvLLo!" remarked Rogers, one morning in April 
As swift from his window the curtain he drew : 
“It’s hardly the morning to hunt lepidoptera ; 
Though that's what I fully intended to do. 
The vane bas gone round, and it's perfectly frigil; 
The sky is all grey and there's sleet on the slates ; 
And so (like the vane) I must aKer my tactics 
And hang up the net and return to the skates." 


But yesterday morning the sun had been blazing, 
And loud on the air was the honey-bee’s hum ; 
A wind from the south whispered news of the 
swallow, 
And mauy declared that the cuckoo had com». 
There was scent in the garden of succulent gras:es, 
A breath from the woodland suggestive of June: 
But round went the vane as though beck'ning to 
winter, 
And now, from the nortb, he is piping his tune. 


And Rogers, perplexed, stands uncertain of purpose. 
He shifte, like the vane, to ten points in an hour. 

He cannot hunt butterflies chilled to the marrow, 
And who would go skating when pinks are in 

flower ? 

Besides, before noon the light frost will have ended, 
And earth will be baked by a tropical sun. 

Ab! great is our grievance when different seasons, 
By weather-cock’sywhim, have been rolled into one} 

Joan LEA, 
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‘Captain : ' Want to know ? Come along 
and play; then you'll not want to 
know so much and learn more!” 


NOTICE TO CowTRIBUTOR&,—A/] manuscripts intended 
Jor the Boy's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C., and must have the 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, 
«nd in any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE MS. 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent (o cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in ann way 
responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though every care is taten. The number of MSS. sent to 
the Office ia so great that a considerable time must neces- 
sarily elapse before their turn for consideration arrives. 
Payment for accepied manuscripts is made on publication 
€f the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Religious 
Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, 
to publish such works separately. Republication by 
authors on their own account must always be the 
subject of special arrangement before submitting their 
MSS. ; and whenever any special value is put upon a 
MS. by the author this fact must be clearly stated when 
sending in, or it cannot afterwards be recognised. 


“aN 


To CORRESPONDENTS.—Replies (o correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there oan be no ezcep- 
tion—the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstanding. 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 
in these columns in due course, 

Letters must be addressed to the ‘Editor, B. O. P., v 
4 Bouverie Street, B.C. Letters sent to private 
addresses of members of the staff are not answered. 


— —— — 


OAT WITH MANGE (F. C., Canada).— We fear that 
tbis will be too late to do much good. But it may 
benefit others. Mange is seldom, if ever, seen in cats 
that are properly treated and kept indoora at night ; 
but when it does attack a cat the chances are there 
is a terrible time before her. Youdid right to wash; 
but the drying is the most particular thing, and 
after that the touching of the affected parts with a 
very weak solution of carbolic acid. This a chemist 
only must prepare. Do not touch more than a 
limited portion of the skin, and if it gives any pain 
it is too strong and must be reduced, and the parts 
immediately sponged with warm water. Cats won't 
bear ointments well, bnt compound sulphur ointment 
may do much good. But if you can get out there 
Spratt's Mange Lotion for Cats, it will be better than 
anything. 


PRESERVING SKINS (A. I. M.).—Stretch on a board—fur 
down-ecrape, rub. Apply ‘strong solution of alum 
and salt. When dry, rub and scrape, and apply again. 
Finish off with the usual preservative, obtainable at 
any naturalist's shop. 


BASHFULNESS (* Sorrow''). — Exercise, field games, 
cold tub. l 


SMALL FISHES (W. E. 8.).—Yes, ants’ eggs, and small 
bits of worms, etc. j 


L. Bissicxs.— A slit is made on each side, and the 
tongue so formed is turned in. Surely you have 
some old school book which is damaged sufficiently 
in the cover to show you how it is done. 


A MODEL-RAILWAY BUILDER.—The lower part is 
chocolate, the panels of upper part are light cream ; 
but you had much better see one for yourself before 
you colour, and make your own notes as to the 
details. The coal-trucks are black. 


N. B.—It is not a game, but a sort of practical joke, in 
which raisins are picked out of burning spirit, and it 
has now gone out of fashion owing to its danger. 


L. C. WALKER.—1. The tonnage of such vessels is 
merely the displacement, that ia, the weight of the 
water they displace. The area depends on her curves, 
In your case it would probably ! 100 inches for each 
side. The submerged area is simply the amount 
below tbe water-line, Formulas of yacht-measure- 
ment do not apply in such cases. 2. Probably what 
is known as *cuckoo-spit" deposited by one of the 
Aphrophora. 3. What we call catfish do not sting. 


H. G.—No home-made fireworks are allowed in these 
days. There is a law inflicting heavy penalties on 
people making fireworks without a liceuce, 


ONE ANXIOUS ro KNow.—Get “ The Sea,” price fifteen- 
pence post free, published by Spottiswoode & Co., 
“ Shipping Gazette Office, Gracechurch Street, E.c. 


H. B.—Give her a foot more in length and tbree inches 
more beam, and strengthen her a bit. Go to the 
shops and get an estimate. 


A NEW READER —Put a thin layer of soap in a sauce- 

n, then a layer of leaves one leaf thick, then a 

fay er of soap about an eighth of an inch thick, then 

a layer of leaves as before, aud so on, until you have 

built up a pile of sandwiches half the depth of the 

saucepan. Then fill up with water and simmer 

them for some hours, adding water to make up the 

waste. Clear out the leaves, brush and pick away 

the pulp, and place the skeletons in dilute chloride of 
lime to bleach ; then dry them under pressure. 


W. ANcUTT.—Buy your looking-glass ready made, It 
costs less and is more satisfactory. 
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TOLD IN THE DORMITORY. 


By OWEN ASCHE. 
( Mustratod by POWELL CHASE.) 


II.—KORKOFF, THE VENTRILOQUIST. (BRUCE’S STORY.) 


Mo” of the thirty or so beds ranged along the walls of the large, lofty dormi- for, Bruce, nothing loth, began his story of—Korkoff. 


tory were occupied, but it still wanted nearly an hour to the ten o'clock the Ventriloquist. | 
Of all the queer fellows that ever I came 


across Corky was the queerest. 

" His real name was Korkoff—spelt 

K-o-r-k-o double f. Corky was 
only the English edition, so to 

D speak. His pater was some- 
V thing at the Russian Embassy 


“ lock-up bell.“ 

From all sides came the monotonous sound of deep and 
regular breathing, artistically blended with a vibratory 
thorough-bass accompaniment of snoring. The exams. ah 
were approaching, and with a foresight as rare as 
it was praiseworthy, one or two of the sixth“ y^ 
still sat at the long table laboriously affronting 
the hurt and indignant shades of Virgil and / 
Horace with grotesque translations of their / 
immortal works from which all trace of the / 
high poetic qualities that distinguish them / 
was rigidly excluded. Learning by sad ex- 
perience the penalties of procrastination, one 
unhappy youth gloomily grappled with an | 
impo. due next morning. | 

Yawning to an extent that threatened 
dislocation, Bruce closed his Æneid " and 
dilapidated Latin dic.“ in a way that | 
notified clearly the unequal struggle was 
ended for that day, and joined the group 
that lounged beside the slowly sinking fire. 

To the rest of the * sixth " Bruce was an 
exception. His position did not imply, as 
did theirs, several years of slow, if steady, 
promotion at Broadmere College. In fact, 
it was at the beginning of that term only 
that he had joined the school, the Head, 
after a private vivd voce and testing him 
with a paragraph of the “ Anabasis” and a 
slice of Sallust, deciding he would find his 
level on the lower sixth. He had had four 
years at Eastminster—that exceptionally 
** elassy establishment with fees to match 
—and it was rumoured that the change to 
Broadmere, where charges were normal, 
followed upon an unfortunate investment 
of his father’s which had made a certain 
degree of retrenchment necessary. 

Ventriloquism was the subject under 
discussion with the fireside group, the 
majority inclining to the view that feats 
such as those reported of Valentine Vox 
were mere exaggerations, having little, if 
any, foundation in fact. 

Talking of that sort of thing," said 

Bruce, * you fellows wouldn't doubt it if 
you'd been at Eastminster and seen it done 
for yourselves. There was a chap there 
they called Corky, a perfect wonder at it. 
I don't mean sitting a dummy on your knee 
and just working the mouth, mind; but 
really making your voice seem a long way 
off." 

Further particulars being eagerly asked 


and a big swell in his own 
country. Corky was born 
in Moscow, but as he had 
been living in England 

ü since he was quite a kid, 
be talked English like 
a native, But, for all 
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that, and even if you hadn't known his name, 


you could guess he was a foreigner of some : 


sort by the weirdness of his phiz. I don't 
know if you've ever come across the por- 
trait of a chapcalled Rubenstein, a pianist ? 
We've got a big one hanging over the piano 
in the drawing-room at home. Well, if you'd 
ever seen that, you'd know how Corky 
looked. And that’s rather odd when you 
come to think of it, because Corky was jolly 
good at the piano, too. 

“ Of course, with a name like that, he had 
an awful doing when he first came to East- 
minster; in addition to half the fellows 
advising him to keep the cork on and the 
rest telling him not to take any notice of 
what they said but to be sure and keep it 
off, the swagger new topper he turned up in 
was rammed hard over his eves one minute 
and was skidding along the ground the next, 
and was looking fearfully sad and the worse 
for wear in no time. 

“The first name they gave him was 
Corks, then it got to Corker, but somehow 
it gradually came down to Corky. All the 
same, Corker would have suited him best, 
because he was a corker. He could do any- 
thing he set his mind on. Anything except 
school- work, I mean, because when it came 
to irregular verbs and things like that, he 
used to get as many '' impos." as the rest 
of us. As I was saying just now, as well as 
being a ventriloquist, he was a marvel at 
music. The fellows you hear at concerts 
couldn't touch him, Z reckon—not at the 
Turkish Patrol anyway, and making it 
sound half a mile off, then getting nearer, 
then close by, and going away again. When 
they forgot to take the key out of the door 
of the music-room after choir practice, some 
of us used to get up there and Corky gave 
recitals on the grand piano, until they heard 
it outside and came and kicked us out. 

Then he was a born actor, too! He 
had a wig with long black hair that he'd 
bought somewhere, and always kept some 
sticks of stuff he called ‘ grease-paint’ in 
his locker for making-up with, and to see 
him as Macbeth, stealing round the room 
clutching at the air and saying, Is this a 
dagger which I see before me, the handle 
twards my hand? Come, let me clutch 
thee!’ in a kind of husky whisper; I tell 
you, it was what you'd call sublime. One 
of the fellows, Gribble, had been taking 
lessons on the piano at home and had got 
as far as ‘Swect Bell Mahone,’ which he 
played pretty middling, so. as Corky couldn't 
play and act at the same time, he used to get 
him to play that, because slow music helped 
the effect so much. Corky said it was an 
awful nuisance Gribble didn’t know some- 
thing more impressive, but that it was better 
than nothing as long as he played it very 
slowly and quietly. 

“ One of the things he was great in was 
‘The Dream of Eugene Aram,’ and as the 
fourth-class room was next door, if it was a 
half-holiday and the masters gown was 
hanging up, Corky used to get it and put it 
on—Eugene Aram being a schoolmaster, you 
know. Then he would get behind the door 
and make-up whilst Gribble was playing 
softly, and come out looking fearfully tragic, 
and by the time it got to the point where he 
tells about sinking the body in the stream 
he used to look simply awful, and fairly 
made your flesh creep. 

“ He was a genius, all except the hair. 
He was tremendously keen on having it 
long, and always did his best to lay low 
when the day for old Snips, the school 
barber, came round. But he never managed 
to get it really long, as he wanted to. 

** One term he was lucky enough to dodge 
Snips twice running, and his hair began to 
hang down over his collar, but then the 
Head noticed it and said he couldn’t under- 
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stand how it came to look so much longer 
and so much more untidy than the rest. 
But the worst of it was he ordered Corky to 
have it cut specially close next time, as his 
seemed to grow so much more rapidly than 
the others’, and to make sure of its being 
done he was to report himself when Snips 
called. 

“Corky was awfully mad about it, and 
said that if the Head didn’t know the 
difference between a thing being romantic 
and being untidy, as he called it, then it was 
high time some one told him. I’m pretty 
sure, though, he never pointed out the 
difference himself, or else he couldn’t make 
him see it, because next hair-cutting the 
Head sent word to Snips that, in future, 
Corky was always to be French-cropped, 
and the consequence was he looked more 
like an escaped convict than a genius, and 
was only happy when he'd got his wig on. 

“ The thing that cut him up so terribly 
and made him particularly wild was having 
it off just when he'd got a good start, so to 
speak. 

But what I meant to tell you was about 
the ventriloquism, and what a stunning 
hand at it Corky was. One or two of us 
knew he'd got a book about it and had been 
practising a good deal on the quiet, but in 
a general way he'd kept it pretty dark. At 
last he told just a few of us he meant to see 
how it worked with the prefect, and he 
wanted us to keep awake that night until 
the dormitory had settled down, and then 
to see what happened. 

" Haines was the name of our prefect, 
and a pretty smart fellow he was, too, who 
thought no more of equations than we did 
of vulgar fractions, and precious cute all 
round, and we knew if it was to take him 
in it would have to be uncommonly neatly 
done. 

*" Haines's bed and the door leading to his 
study were in the far corner, and about ten 
minutes after 'lights-out bell’ his study 
door opened and then I heard him pulling 
the green baize curtains across that shut 
his bed off from the rest. Nearly all the 
fellows had been asleep a long while, and 
everything was quite quiet except for 
Haines undressing and bumping about now 
and then. 

“Id had a stiffish job to keep awake, 
and should have given in like Gribble and 
Parker, the other two who knew about it, if 
it hadn't been for Corky throwing bits of 

ncil and things across at me, my bed 
being just opposite his. But the last half- 
hour he had turned over, and all I could see 
was just the tip of his ear above the counter- 
pane, and I began to think he'd been having 
a lark with us and gone to sleep himself. 
I was just going to settle down, thinking 
what a jawing I'd give him in the morning, 
when there was a sound just like some one 
shouting ‘Fire!’ at the top of his voice, 
though it didn't sound loud because the 
dormitory windows were nearly all closed, 
for one thing, and, besides, it was evidently 


. Some distance off. 


Of course, if Corky had told us exactly 
what he meant doing I should have known 
what it was at once ; but he hadn't, and you 
may inel how jolly like the real thing it 
WAS, ause, although it sounded some- 
where outside the window that Corky slept 
under, I quite forgot him for the moment, 


and only lay looking at the sky, and half 


expected to see it getting red. 

As for Corky himself, he was as still as 
& log. and you'd have thought he was 
sleeping like a top, as they say. 

“ I leaned on my elbow to listen, but the 
shouting had stopped again, and the only 
thing to be heard was the clock ticking 
away at the far end and the fellows breath- 
ing in their sleep. But I knew the prefect 


had heard it, because he pulled back the 
curtains and stood listening and trying to 
make it out. 

* I suppose he came to the conclusion it 
was all fancy, because soon he pulled the 
curtains across once more and evidently 
meant turning in. But the very next 
minute there was the shouting again, Fire! 
fire! fire!’ about five or six times. 

* Haines meant seeing about it this time, 
and went straight over to the chair at the 
side of Corky a bed and got up, pushed open 
the window, and waited there listening and 
looking out into the darkness. But it was 
all dead quiet, with not a sound from the 
quadrangle, and all as dark as pitch, except 
for a bright star or two between the clouds. 

No doubt he was wild at the bother he'd 
had for nothing. and found it pretty cold, 
perhaps, as well, because he banged the 
window down smartly, and the noise of it. 
just above his head and the rattle of the 
chair a8 he got down made Corky turn over 
in a slow dazed sort of way that would have 
taken anyone in. 

“ The prefect took no notice of him, but 
went straight back to his bed; yet from 
where I lay I was watching Corky, pretty 
sure now it was all his doing and what he'd 
told us to watch for, and the next minute 
settled it, because no sooner were the pre- 
fect’s curtains pulled to again than the 
soundly sleeping Corky sat up in bed and 
waved his hand across to me, fairly wild 
with delight at his success—and no wonder. 

Most fellows would have spoilt the fun 
by keeping on at it after a success like that, 
but Corky didn’t mean to risk more of it 
that night, which shows what a tremen- 
dously cute fellow he was. 

Next morning we had a rare job to 
make Gribble and Parker take our word, 
and they were awfully sick they hadn't kept. 
awake when they heard about it, and begged 
Corky to try it on again that night, but he 
said he was quite satisfied with the one 
experiment just then, and that, though he 
might be able to do it, he wasn’t going to 
risk it twice on a smart fellow like Haines, 
but meant to see how it worked with Legras, 
the French master, next. 

“ I was out of the next spree, worse luck, 
because Corky was on the form above me at 
French, being rather & dab at it owing to 
meeting a lot of people at his home who 
spoke it as a regular thing, so we didn't 
take our French lessons together. But I 
heard all about it afterwards from the other 
fellows, because, naturally, when it came 
out, it was the talk of the whole school. 

“ Corky chose Legras because he was 
afraid the other masters would be too cute 
for him at first, and he meant to feel his way 
gradually. We had kept it as dark as we 
could, but somehow it had begun to leak 
out, and a good many of the fellows had got 
wind of it, and Corky gave us a fearful 
jawing about it, but I'm jolly sure it wasn't 
my doing. 

Well, he managed to get a seat near the 
window, and when the translating of French 
history was over and the chape busy at work 
with their exercises, Legras heard some one 
outaide in the cloisters calling his name. 
But as soon as he got up from his desk to see 
about it it had ended, and as soon as he 
settled down again it began. "Then he told 
one of the fellows to get up at the window 
and keep watch and tell him if he saw any 
one, but, of course, being about eleven in 
the morning, and everybody in the class- 
rooms, he couldn't see a soul, and there 
wasn't a sound to be heard. But Legras 
had hardly told him to get down before the 
shouting began again. This time Legras 
called out the two sitting nearest the door 
and-told them to. run round and try to catch 
the fellow; whoeverit was. They were both 


in the secret, but made a tremendous show 
of meaning to do their best, and the fellows 
heard them cutting along the cloisters and 
across the quadrangle at top speed, and it 
was a good five minutes before they were 
back again as winded and blown as if they'd 
been record-breaking. They had been right 
through the school grounds, they said, but 
couldn't see a sign of anyone except old 
Giles, the Janus. 

" The next two days’ lessons it happened 
again, and at last Legras began to feel as if 
he was haunted, I suppose, and got quite 
worried about it, and must have mentioned 
it to the Head. Anyway, the Head was 
there the next time Corky's class went in for 
their French, and you may guess it was all 
quiet enough then. 

It wasn't out of the way for the Head to 
look in for a minute or two, but they began 
to feel queer when they saw him just nod a 
good-morning to Legras, and then take a 
chair as if he meant staying, and they soon 
knew by his manner there was something 
in the wind, and could pretty easily guess 
what it was. 

As it got near twelve o'clock without any 
sign of more shouting, the Head’s face grew 
darker, and he sat there looking hard at 
each of the thirty faces before him with only 
a quiet word to Legras now and then, and 
watching them all the while like a cat 
watching mice. There aren’t many fellows 
with a secret like that on their minds that 
could stand fire from the Head's eyes for 
a full two hours without flinching, and as 
all the class was in the know by that time, 
no doubt he saw enough to form his con- 
clusions. 

" When the twelve o'clock bell rang the 
Head said something to Legras and then 
stood up, and began. 

They told us they had never seen him 
look blacker than he did just then. 

** Some, if not all, of them, he said, would 
know only too well the reason for his being 
there that morning. He was fully satisfied 
that the nuisance of which Monsieur Legras 
had complained to him was in reality a 
mean and underhanded trick of which some 
boy in that class was guilty and in which 
they had all participated. It had occurred 
only when this particular class took its 
French lesson, and if he had needed any 
further proof he found ample in the de- 
meanour of the class during that morning. 
The only question that remained was, who 
was the instigator of this plot, and, unless 
he discovered the culprit, he should see 
that punishment fell upon the entire class. 
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“ Legras was a good-hearted sort, and he 
seemed too cut up at being so taken in to 
get wild about it, and the sight of him 
sitting there at his desk just leaning his head 
on his hand made the fellows feel: pretty 
low down and mean, they said, and I expect 
it did. You see they'd reckoned he was sure 
to get in an awful paddy about it, if it was 
found out. 

But nobody spoke up. For one thing, 
too many of them had had a hand in it for 
one pair of shoulders to take it all; at least, 
I suppose that's what Corky thought, 
though, of course, he ought to have borne 
the brunt of it, being the ringleader. 

*The Head asked again and waited, but 
there wasn't & sound. 

" * Well,’ he said, ‘I am very sorry that 
the guilty party or parties should refuse to 
make the only amends possible under the 
circumstances, and I shall decide shortly, 
as I said, on some means of punishing vou 
all.’ 

At last it was given out that no prizes 
should be awarded the class for that term's 
work, but that they should be added to 
those of the class below. 

"The funny part of it was that in this 
way Corky was the means of my getting & 
French prize, because somehow or other I 
managed to score eighth at the exam., and 
got the last of the eight prizes our class fell 
in for. It waa one of the greatest surprises 
of my life to find my name down on the 
5 for I don't know any too much 

rench now, and I knew a good deal less 
then. 

"It was a History of France in three 
volumes and in awfully swagger dark 
morocco binding. When I showed it to 
the mater the first day of the holidays, and 
she saw the writing inside the cover Pre- 
sented to James Bruce for progress in the 
French Language'—she was awfully glad 
about it, and promised she would try and 
get the pater to shell out for that new bike 
he'd been talking about such a time. 

We lived at Hampstead then, and when 
he came home from the City and heard about 
it, he patted me on the back and said how 
glad he was to find I'd made such strides 
during the last term, and then the mater, 
speaking in a casual sort of way, as if it had 
just occurred to her, reminded him about 
the bicycle, and said she thought it would 
be an encouragement if he gave me one 
now. 

The pater saw how neatly he was caught, 
and laughed a bit, but at last said that he 
expected to be along Holborn Viaduct next 
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day and he would really see about it. And 
he kept his word handsomely that time, 
because, when it came along a day or two 
after, it was a really slap-up machine, and 
one of the latest models. 

"I felt rather sold, though, when pater 
suggested that, instead of my just saying 
‘Thank you, he thought I ought to make 
him a bit of a speech in French instead. It 
wasn't that I was much afraid of the pater’s 
catching me out, because I knew he'd for- 
gotten pretty well all the French he learnt 
at school, but you see mater had about 
five years’ schooling at Lausanne when she 
was a girl, and speaks French about as well 
as Legras himself. 

But there was no way out of it, and, 
anyway, I knew mater would let me down 
lightly, so I got up and began something 
like this: ‘Mon cher pére, Je suis trés- 
obligó pour le bike, quel est trés-fin.’ I 
knew it was pretty feeble stuff, and wouldn't 
have risked any more of it, but I could see 
that Pater reckoned that was just the 
commencement. I was wondering what on 
earth to say next, when all at once I thought 
of an awfully good way of winding it up, 
and went on—- Son emploi facile et com- 
mode le recommande aux voyageurs. En- 
core, je suis trés-oblige.’ 

" The bit about ‘son emploi' is on the 
condensed-milk cans, you know, and, through 
being so keen on condensed milk on Osborne 
biscuits, I had it by heart. 

When I sat down I could see mater was 
smiling behind her handkerchief, and she 
told me afterwards she thought she recog- 
nised the condensed-milk bit, but pater said 
he thought my accent was very good any- 
way, so it worked out all right, on the whole. 

As for Corky, when he left East minster, 
he hadn't quite decided whether to come out 
as & ventriloquist, an actor, or a musician, 
but he solemnly vowed one thing—that 
directly his hair had grown as long as he 
fancied it. he meant to have his photo taken, 
cabinet size, and to send it to the Head 
with his compliments, and a note politely 
pointing out the difference between romance 
and untidiness. Perhaps he did; though, of 
course, the Head would hardly say so.” 


Here Bruce's story ended, and, warned by 
“lock-up bell’? and the grey ashes in the 
grate that it was full time for doing so, his 
audience dispersed, reluctantly postponing 
the further consideration of the subject of 


ventriloquism and  ventriloquists, upon 
which Bruce had shed at least a few 
sidelights, 
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1 spent the rest of the day in fitting 


their camp, stealing out from the 
mouth of the cavern at intervals to pick 
up wood and to find berries, wild fruits, 
game, and fish. They carried boat-loads of 
pine-boughs and hemlock-bushes back with 
them. These they piled up on the rocky 
floor for beds. They made soft and aro- 
matic beds which were a luxury to recline 
upon. With plenty of dry wood collected, 
they started a fire, and then rowed outside 
of the cave to see if either the smoke or 
retlection of the flames could attract the 
attention of the men. The smoke evidently 
found its way up the natural chimney 
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through which the light streamed. and then 
gradually lost itself in the distance. The 
angle in the rocky wall was so sharp and 
deep that no reflection of the flames on the 
water could be seen. 

" We are safe for the present," Louis 
decided, after a thorough investigation on all 
sides. I think we can sleep to-night in 
safety.” 

" I for one shall enjoy it," Warren said. 
After discovering this morning that we 
had been sleeping close to the men last 
night, I felt that I wouldn't want to close 
my eyes again for a week. Now we have 
a pretty good supply of food. What a 
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variety, too! Here's fish, quail, duck, 
mountain blackberries, dewberries, and 
something else which has no name, and 
which we don’t dare eat, although I know 
it’s delicious.” 

" You prove it, and we'll accept your 
word for it, Frank added. If it kills 
585 Warren, we'll give you a decent sailor's 

urial"  : | 

Not in this dark water.“ shuddered 
Warren. I'd rather have a land burial." 

Oh, for that matter you can have your 
choice! We'll take you up to the top of 
the mountain at night-time and cut out a 
sarcophagus for you.“ 
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There was one thing they lacked. There 
was no fresh water near their camping- 
place. The stream of water around them 
was too salty to use except for cooking pur- 
poses. They explored the country in all 
directions for fresh water, and toward night 
it looked very much as if they would have 
to return to the spring ncar which they had 
slept the previous night. Although this was 
located close to the camping-place of the 
strange wreckers, they would make the 
effort to secure some of its cooling water 
under the cover of darkness, if no other 
spring or stream presented itself. But the 
necessity of running this risk was dispensed 
with toward night, when, by mere accident, 
they discovered the trickling waters of a 
rivulet which flowed through the rocks into 
the cavern. They were thus enabled to 
get their supply of drinking-water without 
venturing outside of their dark hiding- 

lace. 

If we only had a back entrance to our 
home now, we should be all right," Frank 
remarked, after the discovery of the water. 
The men will in time watch the entrance 
and find us.“ ö 

But we are not going to stay here for 
ever," Warren replied. 

No, indeed; I want to get back to the 
ocean and find a ship," Harold quickly 
added. A ship may appear almost any 
time, and down here in this cavern we could 
never see it to signal for help." 

“Tve been thinking seriously of that 
myself,“ Louis said slowly. “ We must 
find some way out of the difficulty, even if 
we have to row down the coast and get be- 
hee the reach of these men. That is what 

propose we do in a few days." 

“Tt is all that we can do. But first I 
should like to make another trip up to the 
false beacon light and smash it.” 

* Yes, I'm anxious to do something of 
that kmd, too," responded Louis, with a 

rim smile. “I’m thinking the Northern 
tar will be cruising around in these waters 
for a time, and I should hate to see her lost 
on these rocks." 

The suggestion of such a possibility 
brought sudden silence on the group. They 
had thought little of the vessel they had so 
recently left, so great had been the excite- 
ment of their adventures; but this remark 
recalled vividly the past. Harold heaved a 
sigh, and said, after a long pause: “I 
wonder where the schooner is now!“ 

" Somewhere not far from here," Louis 
answered. “I know that." 

*" Your father must be worried to death,” 
Frank replied. “In our case, our folks 
know nothing about our being lost, but 
Captain Pendleton must feel the burden 
heavily." 

" Yes, he is suffering more than we are, 
for we know that we are safe at present, 
while he is in doubt." 

That night the boys spent in camp. 
Inside of their cave they built a roaring fire 
which cast a light around on the rocks, 
making everything as bright as day. Far 
across the waters the flicker of the camp- 
fire shone. Within its magic circle the boys 
clustered, watching the play of the flames 
and the shadows on the rocks, and telling, 
over again, with new zest, the stories of 
their school pranks. They had finished a 
supper of fish, duck, and fruit, which, 
though not as varied a diet as they might 
have selected at home, offered them all the 
nourishment and satisfaction that tired 
limbs and bodies desired. 

There was no time with them. The sun 
had long since disappeared, and the moon 
was riding high in the heavens, but it was 
all the same in the dark recesses of the cave. 
In the glow of the morning sun, darkness 
would still hover around them, and they 


their necessities. 
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would scarcely know of the change from 
night to day. It was in realitv long past 
midnight when they finally threw them- 
s»lves down in the glow of the fire and slept. 
The chill of the cave was intense at night, 
but the fire warmed their bodies, so they 
slept with comparative comfort. Twice in 
the night Louis roused himself and fed the 
fire with more fuel. He listened intently 
for any alarming noise, and walked around 
the narrow circle of their rocky camp to 
see if all was well. Then he turned in again, 
and slept with the others. 

It was a night of sound and refreshing 
rest to the boys. A sense of security pos- 
sessed them. which enabled them to roll 
over, time and again, to renew their half- 
disturbed slumber. Even when they were 
finally roused by the declining of their fire, 
they lazily lolled around and fed the fire 
with sticks. Breakfast was served, some- 
where betweea morning and noon, but no 
one knew exactly when. 

Finally they were all astir and ready for 
the day’s work. Frank asked. tossing the 
last stick into the fire: Well, what shall 
we do to-day * Explore this cave, or go 
out and hunt up our men? 

* We'll first lay in a new stock of fire- 
wood and provisions," Louis responded. 
Didn't you just use the last stick? 

That's work. and I know we've got to 
do it; but what are we going to do in the 
way of pleasure? 

If we get back in time, we'll explore the 
cave, but first let's get through with the 
work." 

"Oh. you're a regular slave- driver. 
Louis," protested Frank. '* Why not have 
some fun, and then do the work later?“ 

“Fine advice from you, Frank! How 
would it apply. next winter, to your foot- 
ball team ? I shall remember it." 

„This isn’t winter time; it’s vacation," 
promptly came the reply. Nevertheless. 
Frank was one of the most eager in the pur- 
suit of firewood and game an hour later, 
when they pushed out of the cave and 
hunted around in the woods and waters for 
The sun was past the 
noon meridian before they emerged from 
the cavern, and they were astónished at the 
lateness of the day. There would be littl 
time left for exploring the cave if the; 
were to gather their food and fuel before 
sundown. The days were short and the 
nights long. and there were few hours left 
them to work in. 

Game and fish both appeared wary and 
hard to find that day. Even the dry wood 
seemed distributed in places hard to dis- 
cover, and they spent hours in loading their 
boat. Frank and Warren were on one of 
the highest points of the cliffs toward sunset, 
when the latter suddenly dropped his burden 
of berries and some wild fruit he had been 
gathering in the woods. 

Frank! Frank!" he shouted in his 
eagerness. 

“ What's the matter? " exclaimed Frank, 
emerging from a clump of trees. Do you 
want to attract the attention of the men 
across the river ? 
that! 

Come and look here! replied Warren, 
not noticing Frank's words of warning. He 
was dancing up and down, and waving his 
hands frantically over his head. 

„Well. of all the antics I ever saw——”’ 
began Frank, and then he, too, started a 
war-dance. 

His eyes had suddenly caught sight of 
the ocean from a commanding position on 
the summit of the hill, and he instantly 
saw what had aroused Warren's enthu- 
siasm. There in the distance was the clear 
outline of a sail, sparkling in the sunlight, 
and pointed directly toward the coast.. It 
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was a large three-masted schooner with 
every sail set. There was a strong breeze 
blowing, and the boat was easily making ten 
or twelve knots an hour. 

The two bovs executed a war-dance on 
the rocky cliff, and acted otherwise as if 
they had suddenly been bereft of their 
senses. 

* Its the Northern Star," said Frank 
finally, gasping for breath. 

“I knew it when I first clapped eyes on 
her," Warren answered positively. I'd 
know her miles away." 

It wouldn't matter whether it was or 
not," Frank said. So long as it is a ship, 
we can get on board of her." 

But will she come up to take us away? 

“I don't know. But we'll signal her. 
Run down and tell Louis and Harold. TH 
climb a tree and put up a signal. No, I'll 
stay here, and wave my hat until they come 
to rescue us. , 

In the eyes of the boys there was no 

ible excuse for the ship not sailing 
directly toward the coast and rescuing them 
from their uncomfortable exile; but when 
Warren started down the cliff to sammon 
Louis and Harold, Frank nearly tumbled 
off his tree at the sight of the ship deliber- 
ately turning her nose round, and poin ng 
toward the sea again. Then he reali 
that she had merely been sailing toward 
the coast on a long tack, and that she 
would not approach it again until she had 
covered many miles. The tears of chagrin 
and disappointment started in his eyes. 
To be so near rescue, and then have it 
postponed or thwarted entirely was too 
much for him. His spirits underwent a 
change which left him depressed and dis- 
couraged. 

Ten minutes later the rest of the boys 
found him seated at the foot of the tree 
from whose branches he was going to signal 
the passing ship. 

It's no good," he said dolefully. “ They 
turned out to sea before I could attract 
their attention. We're doomed to stay here 
for ever, I guess. If we only had a gun 
now, we might attract their attention.“ 

* Its the Northern Star, Louis, and I 
discovered her first." Warren said, hardly 
yet conscious of the disappointment that 
overwhelmed Frank. 

* No, that isn't the Northern Star," Louis 
replied emphatically. 

But I say it is, and Frank does, too," 
Warren answered sharply. 

"I guess I know the Northern Star by 
this time. That's some big sealer up here. 
and she's hunting around for ice-floes that 
may have seals on them. She may cruise 
back and forth here for a week.” 

„Then all hope hasn't gone yet," Frank 
remarked, brightening up and glancing 
inquiringly toward the speaker. 

No. our hope is good until the summer 
is over. Then, if we are not picked up. 
it will go hard with us. The winter up 
here is & pretty tough proposition. Idont 
know whether we could live through it or 
not." 

* But that is a long time off yet.” 

" Not so many weeks as you think. 
Winter comes here early, and summer goea 
like the snuff of a candle. Some day the 
sun will darken, and the snow-clouds will 
gather in the skies, and the mercury will 
drop ten degrees a day, until d 

„Until we're frozen stiff," solemnly added 
Frank. 

Louis nodded his head, and the others 
said nothing. They strained their eyes 
toward the disappearing schooner, which 
was now fast sailing out on the sea and 
making a long tack down the coast. 

" She- won't come round for an hour," 
Louis venturéd to prédict. 


Then it will be dark, and it won't do us 
any good." 

Harold turned his eyes from the sail to 
the cliff opposite the one on which they 
were standing, and then said excitedly : 

There are the  wreckers! They've 
caught sight of the sail too, and they're 
trving to attract her attention.” 

The four boys instinctively withdrew to 
the shadow of the trees. The four men 
were standing around their improvised 
beacon tower, looking toward the ocean. 
They had undoubtedly been as much ex- 
cited by the appearance of the ship as the 
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boys, and they were utterly oblivious to 
everything around them. 

" They're wondering how they can catch 
their prey," Louis muttered. “I believe 
a storm is coming up, and if this ship was 
caught off here it would be attracted by the 
false beacon light of these men. They're 
figuring on that—mark my word!“ 

The wind, which had been blowing hard 
all day, had filled the sky with scurrying 
clouds, and as the sun set there were many 
indications of a storm. The ship in the 
distance had noticéd this, and while the 
boys watched her sails were shortened, and 
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preparations made for struggling through a 
heavy wind. 

When the boys last saw her, she was still 
h»aded s»award, sailing rapidly along under 
short sails. Then darkness swept her from 
view, and the boya turned away, with bitter 
disappointment, to their task in hand. 
They gathered up their day's spoils and 
returned to their boat. Inside of their cave 
hom? they built a roaring fire, and tried to 
ealm their perturbed spirite by feasting on 
the good things they had captured in woods 
and water. 

(To be continued.) 


“DERRICK’S DEN”: 


Author of “The Raven's Riddle,” “Swinton’s Open Secret," “ Byrope’s Biography,” ete. ete. 


Il spite of the captain's efforts to control 

the tide of suspicion, it was inevitable 
that it should set in towards Derrick's 
Den. The general unpopularity of the 
house, the knowledge of the strained rela- 
tions between its seniors and those of the 
schoolhouse, and the retirement of Dirk from 
the clubs, all tended to turn the current 
in that direction ; and there is always a 
large number of fellows willing to drift 
with the current. 

The scene of the disaster was visited on 
all possible occasions, particularly by the 
lower school. To indicate to each other 
exactly where the wrecked ship lay, these 
young gentlemen were in the habit of hurl- 
ing stones into the water to fall over the 
fatal spot, till the captain peremptorily 
forbade the practice. Had it been allowed 
to continue, the Golden Fleece would have 
been shortly buried beneath a subaqueous 
caim, and all hope of her recovery must 
have been abandoned. The strong tone 
of excitement in the lower school led the 
captain to curtail their investigations fur- 
ther by closing the boathouse for the time 
being. and *'forbidding loiterers in the 
locality." In pursuance of the same sub- 
dujng policy, he suggested that operations 
on the river should be undertaken when 
none but seniors could be present. His 
views were adopted, and it thus fell out 
that the Golden Fleece was raised and safely 
housed while the astute juveniles were 
asleep ; and the next day, contrary to orders, 
they continued pounding the place of her 
late interment with stones and clods of 
earth, wondering why no one tried to stop 
them. 

The ''coroner's inquest " was held with 
equal secrecy, but the verdict became 
common knowledge with astounding rapi- 
dity. The very countenances of the august 
assembly as it left the boathouse would 
have been enough to show that foul play 
had been discovered. Yet, though fellows 
had all along declared their conviction 
that this was the case, the official announce- 
ment of it caused something of a shock. 

Details were not long in paseing from 
mouth to mouth, and everyone was soon 
telling everyone else that in the side and 
bottom timbers of the Golden Fleece a 
number of tiny holes had been found, 
apparently made with a bradawl. This 
was stimulating. The committees became 
extremely animated, and before the day 
was out poor Cobbe for one had undergone 
a most searching trial. Was he not a 
member of Derrick’s Den? Had he not 
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been in the boat when she sank, and what 
would have been easier than for him to 
stab away secretly at the schoolhouse 
property while sitting between the rudder- 
lines ? Then, too, his recent disturbance 
with Whittle was brought up against him, 
and was considered quite sufficient to 
prove a motive. With such overwhelming 
evidence the most the court could be 
expected to do was to let him out on bail, 
to come up as often as he was called upon. 
Hitherto the masters had taken no notice 


of the event, but on the day following the 


“inquest” Mr. Derrick made an inquiry 
through his house. He visited the assembled 
juveniles at preparation and put a few 
questions, the answers to which quite 
satistied him of their innocence. Then he 
summoned the seniors to his own room. It 
was a point with Mr. Derrick to be aiways 
cheerful, and he greeted his visitors in the 
most exhilarating manner. 

" You know," he began, it would be 
childish to disguise the fact that our house 
lies under suspicion. I do not think we 
need feel distressed by this so long as we 
are innocent. We must live it down, 
and the best way to do that is to exert 
ourselves to find the guilty party. The 
unhappy circumstance of which Maltby 
has given me the details cannot, naturally, 
go unaccounted for. and the culprit must, 
in the interests of us ‘all, be brought to 
justice. Sooner or later this is absolutely 
certain to take place. I am sure you will 
agree that he is not likely to be found in 
our house, but I have nevertheless thought 
it advisable, partly as a matter of form, 
to put the unwelcome question." 

At this point all Mr. Derrick's jocularity 
vanished as by magic. 

Do any of you know who is responsible 
for the sinking of the (Golden Fleece ? 
Remember, it was an act endangering the 
lives of four of your schoolfellows. Happily, 
they escaped unhurt, but that cannot 
mitigate the seriousness of the offence." 

He repeated the question to each in 
turn, and each in turn emphatically denied 
any guilty knowledge whatsoever. He 
therefore dismissed them with his usual 
cheerfulness, but, as they were leaving, 
checked them for a moment to add : 

" Then I need have no fears that deter- 
mined efforts to probe this matter to the 
bottom will bring shame upon our house." 

The seniors assented, and if these words 
rang in the ears of one of them with dis- 
quieting import, he did not betray the fact 
by word or look. 


But Mr. Derrick's fears were not so 
easily allaved as he pretended. Neverthe- 
less he did not shrink from the determination 
which he had somewhat vaguely expressed. 
He would do his best to ee up the un- 
pleasant mystery. 

When setting himself a task like this 
it was not Mr. Derrick's way to rush about 
in the dark to find a clue. He did not 
stop all and sundry with the trite inquiry: 
" Well, has anything been found out?" 
On the contrary, he went about his daily 
duties as though they alone were of any 
interest to him. He had no confidants, no 
assistants, and the general opinion was that 
Derrick might show himself a little more 
wiling to help the fellows in getting clear 
of this affair. It would certainly be more 
consistent with his words." 

As it was, he met the gloomy protests 
of Sotham, Whibley, and other monitors 
with the cheerful assurance that it would 
all come right in the end. But in reality 
none made more serious efforts to remove 
the stigma. Already he had taken notice 
of one or two points that might lead to 
more definite knowledge. These were the 
fruits of a casual visit to the boat-house. 
The nature of the injury to the boat indi- 
cated that it had taken some considerable 
time to accomplish. It must therefore 
have been done in the night, and as the 
shed was carefully locked at the ringing 
of retiring bell, the guilty person probably 
effected an entrance by the window. If 
so, the perpetrator was undoubtedly one 
of the juveniles, for no one else could have 
forced a passage through so small a space. 

Mr. Derrick was considering these points 
one evening as he strolled back from a visit 
to a fellow-master. The younger members 
of his house were safely tucked up for the 
night, though the lights in the studies of 
the senior boys were still burning. There 
was no necessity to turn in at once, so he 
took advantage of the quiet reigning in 
the old quadrangle to think one or two 
things out. | 

The October darkness hung pretty thickly 
over the cloisters where he walked, and no 
noises from the school disturbed their still- 
ness ; but he had scarcely reached the farther 
end when a slight sound from the opposite 
side of the court fell on his ears. Mr. 
Derrick glanced quickly in the direction 
whence it came, and next moment saw 
a boy step alertly into the open square and 
flit like a ghost diagonally across it to a 
little door which led into the paddock 
The master immediately followed, bia 
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when he reached the door the ghost had 
disappeared. The darkness was not deep 
enough to have concealed anyone crossing 
the paddock, so in all probability the path 
taken was the one under the shadow of the 
chapel wall, which stretched away to the left. 

Mr. Derrick watched this, and was pre- 
sently rewarded by seeing a dim object 
emerge stealthily from behind one of the 
deep buttresses and sink from sight again 
in the recess formed by the next two. 
With this cautious mode of procedure, it 
finally reached the end of the chapel, and 
disappeared round its corner. Mr. Derrick 
sped silently in pursuit. Peering from the 
last buttress, he discovered to his surprise 
and consternation that the object of his 
interest was only a few yards away, kneel- 
ing on the ground at the base of a high 
stone wall  Scarcely had he taken this in 
when the boy jumped to his feet and walked 
toward him. Mr. Derrick gave himself up 
for lost, but when in the act of drawing 
back into the shadow of his buttress he 
discovered that he was close to a tiny 
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doorway leading to the gallery of the chapel. 
The door itself was ajar, and, silently blam- 
ing himself for such lack of caution, he 
slipped inside with a gasp of relief that was 
almost audible. A moment later a faint 
creaking of the mossy gravel outside told 
him that the danger had passed, and he 
might safely pursue his investigations. 

These could not have occupied him very 
long. for in less than fifteen minutes he was 
back in his own cosy room, reading. Anyone 
looking in at Mr. Derrick at that moment 
would have been astonished to find the 
erudite master engrossed by such an appa- 
rently childish document. It was a sheet 
of ruled paper torn from an exercise-book, 
and was nearly covered by printed capital 
letters somewhat indifferently done. This 
was the message they conveyed : 

“You did the job very well, but be on the 
look out! D—— has taken it up! I don’t 
know how he finds things out, but on no 
account be seen trying to speak to me." 

Mr. Derrick examined this again and 
again. He saw, of course, that chance had 


brought him into contact with conspirators, 
but how was he to use the opportunity ? 
There were no names in the document, and 
nothing indicating who had written it, or 
to whom it was written. If the mystery 
was to be successfully unravelled it would 
have to be handled with care. He 

the room two or three times to lubricate 
his thoughts. One thing was clear: it 
would never do for him to prevent this 
letter reaching its destination, wherever 
that might be. Further, it would be highly 
impolitic to watch the place of communi- 
cation, for the correspondents were alert, 
and would take fright at the first hint of 
discovery. No; there was only—— 

Mr. Derrick paused in his walk, and a 
cheerful smile spread itself over his face. 
He pushed his fingers through his red locks 
to show that his troubles were over. Then 
he sat down at the table and dipped his 
pen in the ink. 

The rest is comparatively easy, he 
said. 

( To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER IL.—ON THE SALT RANGE-—TOM ELLISON BOUND AND GAGGED—POLICE MAKE AN ARREST—MARK MULLEN DISAPPEARS. 


"NOT then, Mark, down you come," said 
Tom Ellison, as he shook the lad, who 
had lowered the upper sleeping-berth in, the 
train and gone to sleep. 
“What time is it? 
Mark asked drowsily. 

* Near midnight, and we are at Gunjyal," 
answered Tom. 

“What a beastly hour to turn out!” 
grumbled Mark as he scrambled down. 

In half an hour the servants and a camel 
—which had been waiting—had started for 
the Doctor's destination, a place on the Salt 
Range some twelve miles away. 

At daybreak three horses arrived, and 
the Doctor and his two companions started 
for their camp. 

After breakfast the Doctor took his son 
and Tom Ellison, accompanied by a servant, 
to a small valley about a quarter of a mile 
trom the camp. 

Here you are," said the Doctor; this is 
the exact spot where I found the pieces of 
slab.” ; 

Then I should say the rest can't be far 
away," remarked Tom, and they commenced 


Where are we?" 


poking around with the ends of iron-shod 
sticks. They had been twenty minutes at 
their task when a boy in charge of some goats 
pe himself on a rock not far away and 
ieenly watched the Sahibs at work. 

" Don't you think it would be a good 
plan, Doctor, if we got a few coolies to loosen 
the subsoil and turn over some of these 
loose stones about here ?—it would be easier 
for us to search," suggested Tom. 

" Yes, we may as well make a thorough 
search now we are at it," replied the Doctor, 


who at once sent the servant to the village 


near the camp for some coolies and tools. 

The boy had disappeared before the 
coolies arrived, for he had received a signal 
from a man who was secretly watching the 
search-party from the top of a cliff some 
seventy yards away. 

The natives had not been long at work 
when one of them slipped, and his puggari 
pitched off exactly on to the spot where the 
next coolie had turned over a stone. The 
man picked up his puggari and moved a few 
yards off to wind # round his head again, 
and almost immediately the goat-boy 
appeared and asked him if he had seen a 
stray goat. . ; 

Tom Ellison happened to be standing up 
examining a strange fossil he had found. 
and as he casually glanced at the boy he saw 
the coolie hand him something, which he 
promptly hid in the folds of a kind of scart 
hanging over his shoulder. 

In a moment a suspicion flashed into 
Tom's mind, and he rushed forward and 
seized the boy before he could make off, and 
no sooner he felt the lad's kupra (cloth) 
than he discovered that the voungster had 
hidden a newly found piece of the slab which 
had been picked up by the coolie. 

The Doctor and Mark were at once bv 
Tom's side examining the fragment and 
listening to Tom's explanation. In their 
excitement they forgot about the boy, and 
when thev looked round they became aware 
that both he and the coolie had disappeared. 

The sides of the hills all about were covered 
with low shrubs, large stones, and nullahs, 
or ravines, and, although a quick search 
was made, ncither man nor boy could be 
seen. 


When the day was over they had met with 
no further suecess as regards finding parts 
of the slab, but they took away several other 
stones which they thought might possibly 
prove to be of some interest, and most of the 
evening after dinner was spent in discussing 
the reason which prompted the theft from 
the Museum, and the attempt to steal the 
stone found during the day. 

There can be no doubt I was seen 
examining the fragments I found," said the 
Doctor. I remember now that three or four 
natives were watching me trying to place the 
several pieces together in my attempts to get 
an idea of the whole. Strange that these 
natives should take so keen an interest in an 
old broken slab, for the pieces must have 
been lying there for years.“ 

* I expect we shall have to keep a sharp 
eye on this piece, for they are sure to have 
& try for it, judging by what they have 
already done," said Tom. Í 

“ They seem to have a sharp eye on us. 
I shouldn't be surprised if they thought we 
came here purposely to hunt for the stones, 
said Mark. 

“ Well, I will take a copy of the letters on 
it at once, in case anything happens to the 
stone," said the Doctor. 

Next day an official letter arrived which 
necessitated either the Doctor or Tom 
returning to Lahore for a few hours, and it 
was decided the latter should go. 

" Now listen," said the Doctor as Tom 
was about to start on his journey. Take the 
stone to the Museum and tell them to place 
it where they can watch anyone who takes 
any peculiar interest in it. Further, get a 


description of those men who were fighting 


there on the day the stones were stolen ; 
and don't forget to post my letter to the 
Professor, for it contains a rubbing from the 
last piece." l 

With these parting instructions Tom 
started on his ride to Gunjyal station so as 
to arrive there before dark, there being prac- 
tically no road from the foot of the Salt 
Range across the miles of dismal tract of 
sandy plain to the station, although his train 
did not leave until midnight; but it was 
the only train in the twenty-four hours. 

Tom was half-asleep when he got into the 


train ; he had the compartment to himself, 
and hethought it likely he would remain alone 
until he arrived at Lala Musa, about eight 
o'clock, where he would have to change to 
get on to the main line, so he quickly spread 
his bedding, and, drawing the green-baize 
shade over the lamp, he was soon asleep. 

He could not sav where it happened, but 
when he roused up the train was in motion 
and he was just conscious he was not alone; 
but the instant he attempted to move, a rug 
was thrown over his face, and he knew he 
was being held down by at least two powerful 
assailants, and in a very short time, not- 
withstanding his fierce struggles, he was 
bound hand and foot, a gag in his mouth, 
and blindfolded, without having the slightest 
idea of the appearance of those who had 
attacked him. 

Whilst Tom was in this condition the 
train stopped several times, but no one 
entered the compartment, and, as the vene- 
tian shutters were down, it was impossible 
for anyone to peer through the window and 
so become aware of his position. 

He tried to knock his feet against the side 
of the carriage at the first station, but he 
was bound too securely to the seat which 
formed his bed to allow of the slightest move- 
ment, so wearily and painfully the hours 
dragged on until the guard discovered him 
and set him free at Lala Musa station. 

The moment he was released he found 
that the only thing missing was the frag- 
ment of slab he was to have taken to the 
Museum. 

They followed me to Gunjyal and then 
slipped into my. carriage at some station 
whilst I was asleep, and quietly slipped out 
at the next station when they had got 
what they wanted," mused Tom. 

By the time he had given an account of 
what had happened to him he had only a 
few minutes in which to rush over to the 
refreshment-room and get some breakfast 
before his train was due. 

When Tom arrived in Lahore he went 
straight to his office, and in a couple of hours 
he had completed the special work which 
had necessitated his journey ; then he went 
over to the Museum. 

The thief has been caught, Sahib,“ said 
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one of the attendants as Tom entered the 
building. 

* When? Who is he?” asked Tom, in 
considerable surprise, for he had concluded 
that his late assailants were the men who 
had robbed the Museum. 

They caught him during last night, but 
I don't know much about it yet," replied 
the man. 

Tom at once hurried off to the police- 
station to learn full particulars. 

Les, we found a piece of stone with some 
strange device on it," said the Superinten- 
dent of Police. This is it. Do you recog- 
nise it ? " he added, as he handed Tom the 
stone. 

No, this is not one the Doctor found, 
said Tom, after a moment's examination. 

„Well. it is the only bit we got, and we are 
told it was stolen from the Museum with 
some others, during a fight," said the officer. 

How did you get this? asked Tom. 

“ Well, in rather a strange way. The 
night after the stones had disappeared three 
clever burglaries took place in Lahore, and 
the thieves made valuable hauls in each 
case, but we could get no clue. Last night 
an anonymous letter came to us, and we 
decided to act upon it, so we searched a 
house in the bazaar and recovered this stone 
together with some gold and silver orna- 
ments which had been stolen ; we found them 
in the exact spot where we were told to look 
for them. The man says he is innocent, and 
that they were placed where we found them 
unknown to him. Now you know the whole 
case," said the police-officer. 

And the man you have arrested, do you 
think he is connected with the men who 
were fighting in the Museum ? " asked Tom. 

“ He says not. He certainly is not one 
of the fighters. He does not bear the best of 
characters, however," was the reply. 

Tom related what had happened to him 
in the train; several theories were ad- 
vanced to account for the keen interest taken 
in the stones, and the police began exerting 
themselves to fathom the mystery. 

The morning after Tom Ellison had left 
the camp & shikari went to Mark with the 
information that some oorial (wild sheep) 
were feeding about half a mile away, and 
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Mark, who was a keen sportsman, promptly 
got his rifle and went with the shikari. 

Mark was able to get a long shot, but missed, 
so sat down while the shikari climbed the 
peaks around to try and find the oorial 
again. In about ten minutes Mark heard 
a slight rustling in the bushes some twenty 
yards away, and he got a glimpse of a porcu- 
pine. He did not wish to fire at it lest he 
should startle the oorial if they had halted 
anywhere near, so he picked up a stone and 
threw it at the animal when next he saw it. 

* I have hit it, he muttered, as he heard 
a peculiar cry, and he hurried forward, but 
he could find no sign of the porcupine, and 
he concluded it had entered a small cave he 
discovered. 

Mark struck a match and went in a few 
feet, but it appeared to be very low, and 
when his match went out he decided to go 
no farther, for he had no desire to stumble 
on the top of.a porcupine. 

In a short time the shikari returned, and 
Mark thought no more about the animal until 
he had been back at the camp some time. 

While Mark had been away on his shooting 
expedition, Harry Burton, the Superinten- 
dent of Police, had called, and during tho 
afternoon Mark casually mentioned tho 
incident of the porcupine. 

* [ think you are mistaken about it being 
a porcupine, my boy," said Burton. 

“ I don't think so. I saw it twice and hit 
it with the stone, for I distinctly heard it 
make a peculiar noise as though hurt," per- 
sisted Mark. | 

That is exactly what makes me certain 
it was not a porcupine, for it is one of the 
animals without vocal chords, therefore can- 
not make a vocal sound. It was more likely a 
wild pig, for there are a number about here," 
said Burton, who was a great sportsman. 

Mark, however, felt certain he had dis- 
tinctly seen the animal's quills, so a little 
later hó quietly left the camp without saying 


a word to anyone as to where he was going. 


At nine o'clock that night Mark had not 
returned to camp, and. Burton, who had 


. remained to dinner, suggested that he might 


have got lost, or met with an accident ; so a 
search was at once commenced. 
( To be continued.) 


HOW I PUZZLED THE PROFESSORS. 


By SigNoR CORELLL 


He accepted an invitation from an 
eminent London exponent of the art 
of conjuring to give my entertainment 
before himself, a distinguished pupil of his, 
and several professional and amateur 
friends, I quickly arranged my programme 
{which I had promised should include 
several novelties which I had recently in- 
vented), got my paraphernalia together, and, 
having engaged the services of a hansom, 
was in good time en route to the fashionable 
hotel where the performance was to be given 
in one of a suite of rooms occupied by tho 
pupil above mentioned. 

Arrived at our destination, my assistant 
and I at once set about making the necessary 
stage preparations in a room conveniently 
Screened by handsome curtains from the 
larger apartment in which my audience was 
already assembling. 

At the appointed time, and all being 
ready, I touched a bell—my pianist played 
a short, bright overture, on the conclusion 
of which the bell tinkled again, and on this 
hint the curtains were drawn quickly aside, 
and to the usual "chord on," I made my 
bow to my audience, and proceeded to give 
my entertainment, which, I may say at once, 


passed off from my point of view quite 
satisfactorily. 

Not to mention a handsome fee, I received 
the assurance that I had afforded the 
critical audience some new sensations.” 

I confess I did not know for the moment 
how to take this statement—at least not so 
well as I knew how to take the fee; but as 
it was accompanied by an invitation to stay 
to supper, I considered I was justified in 
applying to it a not unflattering interpre- 
tation. 

During supper, which was an excellent one, 
the conversation naturally turned on the 
magical experiments which had just been 
witnessed, and I was surprised to find that 
what I regarded as my most important 
illusion, and which had taken me compara- 
tively a long time to perfect, had excited 
less interest than another experiment, which 
I will now describe. 


An Inexplicable Problem.’ 


A plain glass tumbler. an ordinary pack of 
cards, and a stiff blotting-book cover were 
submitted to the audience for full and free 
exanination. 
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On Agde | the last two named articles 
back I placed the cover, upright, on the 
back edge of my little centre table and the 
glass in front of the cover, explaining that I 
used the latter in order that the people at 
the back of the room might see the effect of 
the trick better. 

Then, taking the pack, I invited some one 
to draw a card; this being acoeded to, the 
card was returned to the pack, which was 
shuffled by members of the audience. On 
receiving the pack I at once magically pro- 
duced the chosen eard, and announced that 
I would cause this same card to vanish from 
my hand and instantaneously appear in the 
glass on the table. 

Standing three or four paces from the 
latter, and holding the card with the tips of 
the fingers of my right hand (my sleeves 
being turned up), I said “Go!” in a.com- 
1 tone, and the oard instantly 
vanished from my hand and apparently 
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travelled, with the speed of lightning, to 
the glass, in which it appeared a fraction of 
a second later. 

How the card got into the glass was the 
problem which had so deeply excited the 
curiosity of the audience. 

I ascertained that most of the company 
had formed opinions as to “ how it was 
done," and, although several of the theories 
were highly ingenious, I was gratified to find 
that the correct solution had not been dis- 
covered. 

As some slight (or should I say sleight ?) 
return for the kind reception. proffered me 
by my host and his friends, I volupteered to 
explain this quite original mystery. 

The Explanation. 

When I returned to the “ stage" with the 

cover and glass I secretly slipped into the 


latter & card (say the Queen of Hearte), the 
back of which was covered with black 


velvet, to match that on the cover. The 
face of the card was pressed against the 
glass, and, of course, turned away from the 
audience when the glass was placed in posi- 
tion in front of the cover. 

Under these conditions the glass appeared 
to be perfectly empty. 

For the rest, I foroed the Queen of 
Hearts on the party drawing the card, and, 
after “ discovering " it by one of the various 
methods known to all ire iim of 5 
juring, I caused it to vanis m gers 
by the sleight known as the “ back palm 
(a rapid and imperoeptible movement by 
which a card is conveyed from the front to 
the back of the hand, where it is held con- 
cealed); at the same instant my concealed 
assistant & thread which released a 
spring and caused a metal disc, on which the 
glass really rested, to give a half-turn, carry- 
ing the glass round with it, and bringing the 
oard instantly into view. 


— — — —— — ———  — —— 


M of the new members who gained 
their seats at the late Election will 
visit the Houses of Parliament for the first 
time. Well known as the building is, it is 
surprising how few Londoners have been 
inside, although it can be seen practically 
8 Saturday for the mere asking at one 
of the doors. But, as generally happens, 


— (o 


that which costs nothing is thought little of, 
except by those who come from a distance. 
With the exception of St. Paul's no build- 
ing is more unmistakable. A mass of Tudor- 
Gothic, it covers eight acres, took over forty 
years to build, and cost more than three 
millions of money. On the site of the old 
palace at Westminster, burnt down in 1834, 
its foundation-stone was laid in 1840, the 
architect being Sir Charles Barry, who, dying 
in 1860, was succeeded by his son, E. M. 


THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


By W. J. GORDON. 


Barry, who died twenty years afterwards, 
before it was finished as we have it now. 
It has been described, rather irreverently, 
as & richly carved packing-case with three 
towers, the largest Gothic edifice in the 
world. The main tower is the Victoria, 
which went up at the rate of only thirty 
feet a year to avoid the risk of settlement, 
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and is 75 feet square and 340 feet high, bein 
only 64 feet less than St. Paul’s; the centra 
tower is 300 feet high to the top of the lantern, 
and the Clock Tower is 20 feet higher, the 
arii ipe being easily judged by the dials 
f the clock, which are 23 feet in diameter. 
Within this ‘ower is what is known as 
Big Ben, though it.is not Big Ben but St. 
Stephen, hung in .1858,' weighing 134 tons, 
which was the largest bell in these islands 
until it had to take second place, by some 


three tons and more, to Great Paul. Big 
Ben the First, hung in 1856 (named after 
Sir Benjamin Hall, First Commissioner of 
Works), soon went wrong. It weighed 
nearly 151 tons. Big Ben the Second 
otherwise St. Stephen made 
same bell after it was melted down, also 
cracked soon after it was hung, but the 
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edges of the crack were filed open so as to 
check the shrillness, and the deep, rich 
booming tone gives no indication of the 
imperfection. It is a really good clock—the 
best of our outdoor clocks ; for, in spite of the 
wind pressure on its long, heavy hands, it 
never varies more than four seconds a day, 
and on some days does not vary a single 
second. . 

Making our way along the street front, 
round by Marochetti's fine statue of King 


from the 
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Richard, we enter under the Victoris Tower standing on the same dais under the same of appeal; and past this bar we go into the 
through a gateway which is 65 feet high,and canopy. Facing them is another object of peers’ corridor where the pictorial history 
dwarfed to apparently much less by the interest, the much-talked-about woolsack, of England is resumed. 
massive surroundings. Had the Union been on which the Lord Chancellor sits, which is To begin with, we have the Burial of 
flying from the flagstaff above us we should not in the least like a woolsack, of either the Charles L, the scene at the entrance of St. 
not have been admitted; the flag on the past or the present, but a huge ottoman, with George's Chapel, the snow falling thickly, the 
Victoria Tower by day, like the light on the a comfortable back-rest in the centre, covered Governor of the Castle closing the Prayer- 
Clock Tower at night, showing that business in red cloth to match the red leather of the book Bishop Juxon has opened to read the 
is still prooeeding either in the Committee seats around. Over the canopy is Dyoe's service from, the two Eton boys being thrust 
Rooms or Houses. "E . Baptism of Ethelbert, Cope s Black Prince back by the guard—the picture, in fact, 

Passing through the Norman Porch to the receiving the Garter being to the left, and that so many of us know. Following on the 
Robing Room, we notice at once the nt 
nificent decoration which continues through- 
out, the rich and intricate details being 30 
skilfully blended as to be nearly lost in the 
general effect, the only prominent features 
being the. paintings on the walls, which form 
a sort of piotorial history of England. 

In this King's Robing Room are the Dyce 
frescoes dealing with the legend of King 
Arthur. On the north wall Sir Tristram is 
being admitted to the fellowahip of the 
Round Table in the great hall of the palace 
of Camelot, King ‘Arthur holding Excalibur 
aloft in one hand while he pointe with the 
other to the mystic table of Purbeck marble 
which stood for the great rounded plain of 
the earth, and bears a plate of a well-known 
variety of apples as an indication of the 
fruits thereof. To the right is another fresco 
representing Queen Guinevere presiding at 
the court of ladies, before whom Sir Gawaine 
is vowing to be merciful after that curious 
experience in which he cut off a lady’s head 
by mistake. On the west wall is the Vision 
of Sir Galahad ; to the left of it is Sir Tris- 
tram, in yellow and red, harping to La Belle 
Isoude, in blue and pink ; to the right is King 
Arthur unhorsed, with Sir Bors astride of him 
and Sir Launcelot restraining that eager 
knight -from availing himself of his. advan- 


tage. 

Whatever may be thought of these pictures 
of romance, which represent, respectively, 
Hospitality, Mercy, Piety, Courtesy, and 
Generosity, there can be no doubt as to the 
two we meet with next, in the Royal Gallery. 
Through this spacious apartment, which is 
over a hundred feet long, the King passes 
from the Robing Room on his way to the 
House of Lords. Whatever else there may 
be in it is retired into insignificance by 
Maclise’s two famous pictures the Death of 
Nelson and the Meeting of Wellington and 
Blucher after Waterloo, which everyone 
knows by the long engravings. The actual 
frescoes measure 46 feet by 12 feet, the 
figures nearest the spectator being larger 
than life. In the Waterloo, which is to the | = 
right, there are 205 men and 47 horses; the TM dio a d me = 
Trafalgar is alm crowded, and has a " T. 

____ better-vatKground, and of course deals with 
- - -- —- a brighter time of day. Both pictures are 
masterpieces—quite the best in the building 
but would look better if they were lighted 
from above. 

From the Royal Gallery the procession 
enters the Prince's Chamber, which is 
decorated with a number of portraits oí 
Tudors and Stuarts from Henry vil. to 
Lord Darnley, painted by Burchett and his 
pupils in South Kensington School of Art. 
And from the Prince's Chamber we enter 
the House of Lords, which was first opened 
for business in 1847, five years before the 
opening of the House of Commons. Oliver Cromwell e Monument. 

Opulent in gilding and red leather, a lofty 
hall, nearly & hundred feet in length, lighted the mythical appearance of Prince Henry left is the Expulsion of the College Fellows 
at night from behind stained windows, before Judge Gascoigne to the right. Famous from Christ Church, more or less imaginary, 
and splendid in harmonies of colour andform, pictures these, together with the three facing the Dean being the Doctor Fell whom the 
this would be notable for its appearance them, for they were the first frescoes- of versifier did not like. Next is the excellent 
if it had no historical associations, for it is importance executed as wall decorations in stirrin defence of Basing House with 
the handsomest house of assembly in the this country. At the opposite end, below Colonel Pickering leading the storming party 
world. Ite main feature is of course the the galleries for strangers and the Press, is against the stubborn Cavaliers. Then we 
throne, or rather the two thrones—one for the Bar at which the Commons appear have Charles 1. erecting his standard at 
the King, one for the Queen; that for the when they are summoned to hear the King’s Nottingham; Speaker Lenthall with“ neither 
King being to the left as we look at them, Speech, and where the pleadings take place eyes to see nor tongue to speak in this place 
the Queen’s being the lower of the two, both when the law lords act as the highest court but as the House is pleased to direct me, 
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when Charles attempted to arrest the five 
members; the setting out of the London 
Train Bands to relieve Gloucester, pikemen 
and musketeers marching through old Temple 
Bar ; the Pilgrim Fathers embarking for New 
England from Delft Haven, the oldest man 
in the boat being William Bradford, the 
second governor of Plyntouth in New 
England ; and finally Lord William Russell’s 

ting with his wife before his execution, 
in which picture the face of the wife was cut 


e 


— 


rr 


out and repainted no less than five times 
before the artist, Cope, was satisfied with 
It, 

This corridor takes us out into the Central 
Hall, which, in its octagon plan and lofty 
vaulting, looks like a chapter-house on a 
large scale, it being 60 feet across and 75 feet 
high, a quarter the height of the tower and 
lantern carried by the masonry. It comes 
just in the middle of the building, and is the 
neutral ground between the territories of the 
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Lords and Commons. Crossing it we enter 
the Commons' corridor, which resembles the 
one we have just left in having eight similar 
pictures. 

Here we have Alice Lisle helping the 
fugitives to escape after the Battle of Sedge- 
moor, and caught in the act, for one of the 
fugitives has been found in his hiding-place. 
Next to it is the Last Sleep of Argyle, with 
the Lord of the Council come to assure him- 
self that the prisoner sleeps and depart 
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conscience-stricken—a really fine picture. 
Next we have the delivering of the Crown to 
William and Mary in the Banqueting Hall; 
then the Acquittal of the Seven Bishops. 
On the other side is General Monk declaring 
in favour of a free Parliament. Then come 
the landing of Charles m. at Dover; the 
Execution of Montrose, with the executioner 
tying Wishart's narrative of his exploits 
round his neck; and Jane Lane assisting 
Charles II. to escape after the battle of 


Worcester, the soene being near Stratford- 
on-Avon, the lady looking somewhat alarmed 
at the risk she is running of being tried for 
high treason, and the soldiers amusingly 
unconscious of the reward of a thousand 
pounds quietly slipping away from them, 
though the King is unmistakable. 

Out of the corridor through the lobby we 
enter the House of Commons, which, in its 

reen leather and carved oak, is a much more 

usiness-looking place than that of the Lords, 
nnd seems to be much more used. Why the 
House of Commons should be shorter and 
lower than the House of Lords we do not 
know, but so it is. Both are 45 feet broad, 
but the Commons is 75 feet long, being 22 
feet shorter than the Lords, and only 41 feet 
high, as compared with 45 feet; and its 
benches will hold only 476 members of average 
size; so that of the 670 elected to seats there 
must be 194 that have to do without them 
when they are all there, which, by the bye, 
they never are. 

In this House the Speaker's chair takes 
the place of the throne in the other, and a 
handsome capacious chair it is, which some 
of the Speakers have found some difficulty 
in filling with advantage. In the Lords, 
the Lord Chancellor, who is the president, 
sits on the woolsack ; in the Commons the 
Speaker presides in this elaborately carved 
chair, and in his full-bottomed wig and robes 
is the most dignified figure in the assembly; 
in fact, the House only appears at its best 
when he is present. 

In other houses of assembly each 
member has a chair to himself; here the 
members have to squeeze in on to benches, 
which in the back rows look like pews, or, 
rather, like seats in some comfortable 
lecture-theatre. To the right of the 
Speaker’s chair, shut off, sit the Govern- 
ment, to the left the Opposition.” But 
owing to the want of accommodation it is 
more correct to say that the Government 
sits on the right, the leaders of the Opposition 
on the left, and the rest where they can. 
Unlike, too, many other assemblies, - the 
members rise in their places to speak instead 
of occupying a sort of ‘pulpit. When a 
division takes place the House is cleared, 
and the members are counted as they enter 
the House—Ayes to the right of the chair, 
Noes to the left, the names being ticked off 
from printed lists. When the Speaker is 
in the chair the mace is in its place on the 
table; and, as in the Lords, at the far end 
opposite the Speaker is a bar, which is drawn 
out so às to shut off the gangway on certain 
Occasions, 

Returning to the Central Hall we may, if 
we are fortunate, find our way into the 
upper Waiting Hall, which is often called 
the Hall of the Poets from the pictures from 
eight British authors which adorn it. 'These 
consist of Griselda's First Trial of Patience, 
from Chaucer's Canterbury Tales," a good 
subject for a waiting room ; the Red Cross 
Knight overcoming the Dragon, from Spen- 
ser’s “‘ Faery Queen," which is rather a 
dilapidated example of G. F. Watts; 
Herbert's King Lear and Cordelia, from 
Shakespeare; Horsley's Satan touched by 
Ithuriel's spear, from Milton ; Saint Cecilia 
from Dryden's Ode, by John Tenniel, the 
cartoonist of Punch," which has no political 
allusion; Armitage's Father Thames, from 
Pope, pointing to “ where Windsor's domes 
and pompous turrets rise," while a swan has 
laid a couple of eggs in a place no swan ever 
chose before, in the sight of an appreciative 
crowd of the sullen Mole, the silent Darent, 
the sedgy Lea, the winding Isis, the fruitful 
Thame, the aldery Loddon, the eely Kennet, 
the chalky Wey, and the urny Vandalis, 
that is to say, the unobtrusive Wandle. 
Another Armitage is a much more lively 
Death of Marmion, from Walter Scott; 


* been carried out. 


Cope’s Death of Lara, from Byron, com- 
pleting the series. 

Up in the Committee Rooms are other 
notable pictures, which are seldom seen 
except by those on business. Among them 
is Pickersgill's Burial of Harold at Waltham 
Abbey, in which the corpse is being lowered 
uncoffined into the vault; another is a 
large work by G. F. Watts, representing 
Alfred Inciting the Saxons to stop the 
landing of the Danes, the Ki inviting 
volunteers to board a boat in which their 
lives would not be worth a minute's 
purchase. Others are Cross's really ex- 
cellent picture of Cœur de Lion forgiving 
Bertrand de Gourdon, containing the 
powerful study of Marchadec, who, on the 
King’s death, flayed the archer alive; and 
Knell's comparatively unknown Battle off 
Cape St. Vincent, which is worth consider- 
ably more than the 200/. he was paid for it. 

From the Central Hall we enter St. 
Stephen's Hall, which is on the site of 
St. Stephen's Chapel, from which the name 
as applied to the Houses of Panliament is 
derived. The elaborately beautiful crypt of 
the old chapel exists below. Passing between 
the two lines of statues of statesmen we reach 
the top of the steps leading down into 
Westminster Hall and leave the modern for 
the ancient. l 

This is all that is left of the old palace at 
Westminster of the early English kings. 
At first it was really the hall, used for dining 
and sleeping in, it being strewn, we read, 
with clean straw that the knights and their 
retainers might not soil their clothes by 
lying on the ground. As it now stands it is 
290 feet long, 92 feet high, and 68 feet broad 
—an enormous width for the wonderful, 
unsupported, timber ceiling. 

It was begun by William Rufus, rebuilt, 
after a fire, under Edward IL, and enlarged 
under Richard 11., when the roof was thrown 
across it; and in it, curiously enough, 
Edward 11. was declared to have forfeited 
the Crown; Richard Nas deposed ; and, 
of course, Charles 1. was tried, the place 
where he stood. being marked by a.brass 
plate. William Wallace *was tried here, 
so were Lord Cobham, Sir Thomas More, 
Protector Somerset, Sir Thomas Wyatt, 
Devereux Earl of Essex, Guy Fawkes, 
Wentworth Earl of Strafford, the Seven 
Bishops, Kilmarnock, Balmerino and Lovat, 
and Warren Hastings, whose trial lasted 
seven years. "There are few larger halls in 
the world, and none with such a wealth of 
memory. Of late years the most remarkable 
gathering it has seen was when it reverted 
to its original use as a banqueting room for 
the entertainment of the officers of the 
French Fleet. 

The walls look bare, owing to Sir Charles 
Barry's design for their decoration not having 
He proposed to decorate 
them below the windows with a series of 
historical paintings, and to add two tiers of 
pedestals to be occupied by figures of those 
eminent persons to whom Parliament may 
decree the honour of a statue. Some day 
this may be carried out; at present the 
Statues lost in it only call attention to ita 
bareness. As there are over 500 statues in 
the buildings there would be nothing in- 
congruous in providing for a few more, and 
the pictorial scheme of the corridors might 
certainly be appropriately continued into 
Westminster Hall. 

For a long time the hall was used as a 
vestibule for the law courts, which are now 
removed to their home in the Strand. The 
site of these courts was cleared, and on it were 
placed the buildings, the latest addition to 
the Houses, with which the architect's plan 
may be said to have been completed, though 
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he did not design them. On one of the 
innacles of Westminster Hall Cromwell's 

ead was placed for thirty years, until it 
blew down; close to the spot, in front of 
these new buildings, the great Protector 
now has a statue, on the pedestal of which 
is a lion, which may, it is hoped, be replaced 
by a better If it be a true present- 
ment of the British Lion in Stuart days, no 
wonder a strenuous Protector was wanted 
to wake him up. 
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The Speaker’s Chair, 


Westminster Hall is the main entrance to 
the Houses, at which the members arrive 
when the Session is on ; the way by which 
we entered is that used by the King when 
he opens or prorogues Parliament, and by 
visitors when the buildings are open to the 
public. As we leave it the clock is striking 
twelve. Once Westminster Palace had a 
clock which struck thirteen, on one occasion 
only. The bell was Great Tom of West- 
minster, which was taken from here to 
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St. Paul's on New Year's Day, 1699. And 
a strange story it is. 

One John Hatfield, a soldier, was tried by 
court-martial and convicted of having fallen 
asleep while on sentry duty on the terrace of 
Windsor Castle. His defence was that, so 
far from being asleep, he was sufficiently 
&wake to hear Great Tom of Westminster 
strike thirteen at midnight. The statement 
was disbelieved—the wind was in the right 
direction, it was true; but the distance was 
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great, and to sup that a royal clock 
could misconduct itself in such a way was 
inadmissible. The defence was laughed at 
as a joke, worth telling in London, when, 
to the amazement of the authorities, a large 
number of respectable people came forward 
and proved beyond doubt that on that 
particular night the bell did give an extra 
stroke. And Hatfield got off, being given 
the benefit of the doubt as to whether he 
had heard it or heard of it. 
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HERE will scarcely be a boy in the whole 
of the Uni Kingdom, who takes 
any interest at all in football, who will not 
know that a team of footballers from the land 
of the Meoris—namely, New Zealand—has 
been engaged, with very remarkable success, 
in a series of matches in England, Scotland, 
cand Wales. Because the New Zealanders 
play under the Rugby rules, many B. O. P.“ 
readers may imagine that all through 
Australia, as well as New Zealand, Rugby ie 
the leading game; but such is not the case. 
‘Of the States of the Australian Common- 
wealth, New South Wales and Queensland 


‘are the only two where it is the Tenues 
e 


game. In the other States—namely, Vio- 


toria, South Australia, West Australia, and 


'"Tesmania—what is called the Australian 


ar 
ww, 


* a3 


` " 
at SS 
," 


game predominates, Rugby and Association 
very seldom being heard of. 

The Australian game differs in many 
respects from Rugby, and is considered 
locally to be in several directions a decided 
improvement on the old English game, 
though jt would be probably hard at first 
to convince British boys that such is the 
case, for even in sport we all are more or 
less conservative. In four of the States, 
therefore, the new game, as it may be called. 
is played alinost exclusively, whilst in New 
South Wales there has during the last two or 
three years been quite a boom in its favour ; 
and now that the schools there are taking it 
up, it will not be many years before the old 
game is superseded, and Queensland will 
then be compelled.to fall into line or be left 
out of the consideration of the other States 
when inter-State competitions are arranged. 

The size of the playing-ground for the 
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FOOTBALL IN AUSTRALIA. 


‘By *"WARBATAR." 
(With an Illustration.) 


Australian game is much larger than that 
used for Rugby, being up to 200 yards long 
by 150 yards wide, as against 110 yards 
long and 75 yards wide; and although 
the former is played with eighteen a-side, as 
against fifteen a-side for the latter, the 
difference in the playing-space more than 


‘compensates for the extra six men in the 


field. The play is consequently much more 


open, as the ball has a larger area to travel 


over; and this is one of the decided ad- 
vantages claimed for the Australian game. 
The size of the goal-posta, likewise, differs 
very considerably, here the posts used 
being 20 feet in height and 7 yards apart. 
without any cross-bar, a Wal being obtained 
by kicking the ball between the poste at 
any height, and for this six points are 
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counted ; whilst if the ball goes between the 
goal-posts on either side. and the behind 
poste, which are 7 yards from the goal- 
poste, then & behind is registered, for which 
one point is scored. From the behind posts 
& line is marked round the ground, and 
should the ball pass this line it is out of 
bounds, and is thrown in by one of the 
boundary umpires, of whom there are two. 

The field or central umpire requires to be 
well up in the game, and as well trained as 
the players themselves for running, in order 
that the play may be fast. 

Play is commenced by the umpire bounc- 
ing the ball in the centre of the ground, the 
opposing players standing on either side of 
him, and, directly it touches the ground, it 
is pieked up by one of the players and 
quickly kicked from one to another. The 
ball cannot be thrown, but must be either 
kicked or punched with the hand. Running 


with the ball is allowed, but it must be 
‘bounced at least once in every ten yards or 
& free kick is given to the opposing side. 
High. marking—that is, catehing the ball up 
in the air—is one of the features of the play, 
and a “high marker" is an acquisition to 
any team. 

While the player is in the air, no one is 
allowed to push or charge him. Pushing, 
tripping, or slinging are not allowable at 
all, even if a player has the ball. If the 
umpire sees the play is becoming too con- 
gested, and the ball is simply being held 
between the players, he bounces it, making 
the game open once more. 

Every club has a variety of players, there 
being some who excel at high marking, 
whilst others show their proficiency in drop 


kicking or punting, or in running with the 
ball. Play lasts for two hours, ends being 
changed every half-hour, with a ten-minute 
interval at half-time. There are back men, 
three-quarter back (where the captain 
generally plays), the centres and forwards, 
besides followers and a rover, and for the 
last-named it is very hard work, as he is 
expected to be on the ball right through 
the afternoon. 

The total absence of the scrum ”’ in the 
Australian game makes it appear very 
strange to one accustomed to the Rugby 
rules; but the style of play of the former 
improves on acquaintance. 

Every country town has ite football club, 
while in the capitals there are dozens of 
them. In Melbourne, Victoria, there are 
eight clubs in the principal association, and 
they play against one another until a series 
of matches is finished, then semi-finals, 


until the final for the premiership is reached. 
The crowds to view the games are, of course, 
not as large as those that assemble in 
England or Scotland, but when ditference 
in population is taken into account the 
numbers assume very fair proportions. 

The final matches were played this season 
on the Melbourne Cricket-ground, in the pre- 
sence of about thirty thousand people. The 
illustration on the opposite page shows a 
corner of the grand stand and a portion of 
the unreserved part of the ground to which 
a charge of l~. is made. 

In the field a plaver is just jumping for a 
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mark, and the goal-posts between which the | 


ball has to be kicked are shown. 

Besides the principal association there is an- 
other one, likewise consisting of eight clubs, 
each with a large following of supportera. 
In addition there are numerous junior 
associations, irrespective of the public and 
private schools, who play amongst them- 
selves, and the State schools, who also 
compete one against another. Melbourne 
having the largest population has the 
greatest number of clubs, but similar con- 
ditions obtain in Adelaide, Perth, Hobart, 
and Launceston. 
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The winter not being so severe in Australia 
as in the British Isles gives greater oppor- 
tunity for sport, and it is very seldom a 
game has to be postponed on account of 
bad weather. 

To attain proficiency as a footballer and 
win the applause of the onlookers is the 
height of many a boy's ambition, but it 
does not follow that he neglects his education 
or his work altogether any more here than 
is the case in the old country. and it very 
often happens that the boy who is at the 
top of the college or school at his lessons 
is the best athlete in the playground. 


PARSONS IN THE CRICKET AND FOOTBALL FIELD. 


Tuus cricket. much less a cricketing 
parson, was scarcely encouraged from 
the pulpit in the early vears of the last 
century is proved by the fact that the 
vicar of West Malling on Sunday, July 11, 
1837, denounced as sinners all those who 
attended the Cricket ground to witness the 
play in the match, Kent v. Sussex, at Town 
Malling. that was arranged for the following 
day. It is only fair to mention that the 
Church at large did not endorse his remarks ; 
indeed, we learn that “the match was 
attended on both days by many of the 
neighbouring clergymen.” 

To-day not only would the neighbourin 
parsons be present in full force, but it woul 
be a matter of congratulation for Kent 
_ if one of their cloth, the old Tonbridgean 
and Oxonian, the Rev. W. Rashleigh, could 
find time to play. The Rev. William 
Rashleigh, who, with Mr. K. J. Key. set up an 
inter-'Varsity record of 243 runs for a first- 
wicket partnership in 1886, was the year 
before last appointed to a minor canonry in 
Canterbury Cathedral. 

Muscular Christianity has indeed been 
very much in evidence in the cricket: field 
of lage, the Rev. F. H. Gillingham for 
Essex and the Rev. W. V. Jephson, a cousin 
of the ex-Surrey captain, having done 
doughty deeds in willow- wielding. 

The Rev. F. H. Gillingham’s début, so 
far as publicity is concerned. dates back 
to 1898, but it was in the capacity of golfer 
that his name first attracted attention. In 
the December of the year in question Mr. 
Gillingham, playing over the links of the 
North Surrey Golf Club, performed the 
remarkable feat of holeing out the seventh 
hole (“ Hades) in one stroke, the ball 
travelling 140 yards from tee to hole. As 
a cricketer the old Alleynian, who scored 
38; runs for Essex in 1904, including an 
innings of 116 against Leicester, and 536 
last s82ason, is a lusty hitter who wastes no 
time when onee he gets going. 

The Rev. W. V. Jephson, whose innings 
of 90 for Hants against Worcestershire 
in 1904 was such an admirable exhibi- 
tion of batting under adverse circumstances, 
is an old Oxonian, but although he was 
up &t Keble College in 1892 his cricketing 
prowess at that time was not sufficiently 
developed to secure for him a trial in the 
Varsity team. It is interesting to note 
that had the curate of Beaminster added ten 
runs to his total against Worcestershire he 
would have performed the exceedingly rare 
feat of securing three centuries in six 
days. 
_ Last year, it will be recalled, the reverend 
gentleman scored his highest innings (65) 
against Sussex in the memorable match in 
which Vine and Leach knocked up 120 runs 


By HaroLD MACFARLANE. 


in fifty minutes, the latter batsman scoring 
his first 29 runs in eight hits. 

Owing to the prejudice existing in the 
late fifties and early sixties against clergy- 
men taking part in cricket-matches, the 
Rev. Canon M‘Cormick, who obtained his 
" blue" at Cambridge both as a cricketer 
and oarsman, was wont to take upon himself 
the nom de batte of J. Bingley " or J. Cam- 
bridge.” 
prejudice, but clergymen are actually en- 
couraged to play cricket by their bishope, 
as is evidenced by the fact that when in 
1902 the Church played the Army at Ports- 


. mouth the clerical eleven was led into the 


field by the Bishop of Melanesia. 

The team led by Bishop Wilson, who 
went to the crease wearing the Zingari 
colours, was recruited from the ranks of 
the Portsea curates, one of whom, the 
Rev. G. B. Raikes, the old Oxford Uni- 
versity cricketer and International football 
player, scored 26 runs and took the majority 
of his opponents’ wicketa, the said opponents 
comprising an eleven composed ot officers 
of the Royal Marine Artillery. 

As the clerical team, whose bishop, or 
rather captain, scored 18, put together 
122 runs as against ite opponents score 
of 95, it won with comparative ease. The 
reverend prelate, it should be mentioned, 
played for Surrey in the early eighties, but 
became better known to followers of first- 
class cricket when he transferred his ser- 
vices to the “nut” county, for whom he 
had an average of 35 in 1884. 

A short time after this encounter took 
place Dr. Wilson took part in the annual 
cricket-match between the clergy and laity 
that was fought out in the presence of the 
present Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Bishop of Southampton. In this match 
he scored 45 runs in fine style, and in 
addition secured 3 wickets at a small cost, 
but his personal success was not suflicient 
to win the match for his side, which suffered 
defeat by 4 runs and 3 wickets. 

In addition to a match between a team 
of clergy and a police eleven at Cambridge 
in 1904 that was drawn, but nearly resulted 
in the defeat of the police, the season was 
noteworthv for the fact that the Marylebone 
Cricket Club added a bishop to its roster 
of members. The dignitary in question 
was the ex-headmaster of Harrow, Bishop 
Welldon, Canon of Westminster, who 
accompanied Mr. Warner's eleven to 
Australia and became entitled to wear the 
yellow-and-red blazer of the premier club 
seventeen years after he was nominated ! 

Now that the Rev. A. P. Wickham, the 
celebrated Somerset wicket-keeper, has been 
presented by the Bishop of Bath and Wells 
to a prebendal stall in Wells Cathedral, the 


To-day not only is there no such: 


prospects of a match in the future between 
the Episcopal Bench and the rest of the 
Lords and Commons appears more roseate, 
but signs are still wanting to show that a 
similar match in the football arena is in 
any degree imminent. 

Football, however, is not without its 
clerical exponents, and among these the 
Rev. W. T. Strange, of Birmingham, and 
Mr. Reid, a curate of Kempeford, a village 
in the neighbourhood of Swindon, are the 
most prominent. Mr. S , who is a 
member of that athletic brotherhood known 
as The Never Rusts,” is pastor of the 
Saltley Baptist Church and chairman of the 
Birmingham Youths’ and old Boys’ Foot- 


ball Association, for whom he done 
yeoman service. Mr. Reid, who plays 
football for Swindon, is as versatile as he is 


popular with the masses: one season will 
see him at centre forward, while the next 
will find him at either outside right or on 
the extreme left, but wherever this speedy 
forward is placed he invariably plays as 
though he had filled the position throughout 
his football career. 

The Rev. F..H. Gillingham, who in the 
days of long ago played for the young Surrey 
Amateurs, is also an accomplished football 
player and swimmer, as is indeed another 
curate of his parish, the Rev. H. A. Powell, 
an ex-captain of the Cambridge University 
S.C., who, at the Leyton St. Mary’s Swimming 
Club’sgala recently, performed the remarkable 
feat of swimming three lengths of the Leyton 
Public Baths (100 yards) in 80 seconds. 

So far as the " path " is concerned, the 
Rev. S. L. Sarel, a well-known Oxford 
University athlete, the Rev. H. W. Work- 
man, and the Rev. F. S. Horan are the chief 
exponents of muscular Christianity. In 
1904 the first-mentioned gentleman won 
the Lea Harriers’ Walking Challenge Bowl 
race, notwithstanding the fact that Harold: 
Wave, a former holder of the trophy and a 
quondam champion in respect to the mile 
(amateur), competed. 

The performances of the Rev. H. W. 
Workman and the Rev. F. S. Horan, both 
of whom are Chaplains of the Fleet, are too 
well known: to need recapitulation ; it may 
just be mentioned, however, that the for. 
mer won the three-mile event for Cambridge 
in 1899, 1900. and 1901, while the latter, 
also for the Light Blues, won the same event 
in 1893 -in record time so far as the Inter- 
1 Sports are concerned — 1894, and 

895. . 

With curates who are capable of stoking 
gas-furnaces by the day. and parsons who 
are equal to building the greater portion 
of their churches, it is obvious that the 
Church at large is far from lacking in 
muscle. ; 
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A Happy Thought. 


Mn. LONGBILL: “The doctor ordered me an iron tonic. I wonder 
whether gold fish would do iustead ? " 


E spite of all the uncertainty connected 
with an English spring the heart of 
every fly-fisher welcomes its approach, for we 
are willing to put up with many a drench- 
ing day, and even with the worst of our 
enemies—a persistent east wind—if only the 
trout show themselves hungry for the early 
flies, 

To do them justice, they often disregard 
the worst of weather, and will even take your 
flies in a snow-shower if the water is in 
good condition. This is not only a theory 
of mine, but actua] experience ; yet I don't 
say that snowy weather is the best for fly. 

A gentle south-west wind and some sun- 
shine is best of all. Only, if we cannot have 
that we need not give up hope. I have 
known trout to feed very well in east winds 
in the South of Devon, and the same thing 
is true of Wales, though the cold there in 
April and even in May is likely to prevent 
a milksop from fishing at all. 

Farther north the fish do not feed well 
till May, as a rule, and it is often cold in the 
beginning of June. I have seen snow lying 
thickly on the hills at that season. 

If you get a chance, therefore, go to Devon 
for your Easter fishing, and don't expect 
the weather to be warm even there. 

Wear thick tweed clothes and thoroughly 
waterproof boots, and keep moving, and 
then, if you have plenty of lunch in your 
basket and a light waterproof coat, you will 
be all right. 

Fortunately the little Devon fish do not 
need such careful stalking as their big 
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THE ZB. O. P. ANGLER: 
SPRING FLY.FISHING. 
By J. PauL TAYLOR. 


PART I. 


brothers of Hampshire or 
Hertfordshire, and this is 
especially the case in spring. 

You can, therefore, by be- 
ginning towards the lower 
part of the stream and fishing 
up, get & chance to move 
freely and quickly, though 
heavy stamping must be 
avoided. 

If the stream is partly in 
flood you can fish downwards, 
and this is less fatiguing 
and much easier, as the line 
keeps tight naturally and you 
can always see where your 
flies are by the marks on the 
surface. 

Before giving detailed in- 
structions as to how to fish 
we must have a word or two 
as to your tackle, for this 
is important, though methods 

. of fishing are even more 
so, for a lad who has been accustomed from 
childhood to a trout river will take fish 
from it with the most primitive tools, while 
the perfectly equipped stranger may be 
quite unsuccessful. 

Let us take the rod first, as that looks 
to be the first necessary (more so even than 
in school), and describe briefly what a rod 
should be. For fly-fishing only a very 
light affair is quite sufficient, and, indeed, 
best adapted for its purpose. Perhaps the 
best possible rod is an English split cane, 
and these are now coming down from the 
five or ten guineas formerly charged, and 
are obtainable, of fair quality, for 30s. 
or less, while the cheap American sort can 
still be had for 6s. or 7s. each. These will 
only last about two seasons, and require 
careful handling, yet I think & lad may 
very well try one of them to begin with, 
if he is making a start for the first time. 
It should be remembered that some ardent 
young anglers cool off rapidly when they 
find how reluctant a trout is to come and 
be killed. 

They are apt to give the whole thing up, 
and to try to sell their tackle. If this 
has been expensive the loss will be great, 
for fishing-things are apt to be found drugs 
in the market. 

Therefore I advise economy to begin 
with; and the cheapest way of all is to cut 
a willow-wand of nine or ten feet long and 
to tie your line (five or six yards of fine 
dressed silk) to the thin end. Of course 
this simple plan is only adapted for taking 
small fish. I have caught numbers in that 
way, when no other rod was to be had, 
so this is not theory only. 

If you decide to buy a rod, and cannot 
easily get the split-cane sort, a fairly good 
„ greenheart can be had in almost any 
little town for 5s. or 6s., and if a better 
quality is wanted the price would vary 
accordingly, up to about 15s. It is unneces- 
sary to pay more than that, unless you 
want ornaments, for a rod of this class 
should be double brazed and have two 
tops and a partition bag. 

In trying a rod, always put a winch on 
first and see that the whole thing balances 
well; for a winch must be adapted to the 
rest of the tackle. The line must also 
suit the winch and the rod. 

If your rod is very light (an American 
cane, for instance), the winch should be as 


small as will hold the necessary line, and 
this should be fine, and need not be tapered. 

If you (trusting to well-tried muscles) 
choose a heavier rod, a winch of larger size 
will be desirable, and this will hold a heavier 
line, which should be tapered, or it will be 
too stout at the end next to the gut cast. 
If you have it tapered for three or four yards 
at each end you can then reverse it when 
one end is worn. 

Winches of fair quality and with a check 
can now be had from 2s. 6d. to 10s., accord- 
ing to size, and harder-metal ones (lasting 
longer) at higher prices. I find the cheaper 
ones answer very well for two or three 
Seasons. | 

Lines are now made at very low prices, 
and of fair quality, from Is. 6d. to about 5«., 
according to length (from twenty to forty 
yards) and quality, the tapered ones being 
the highest in price. 

Of course you can pay much more than 
these prices if you go to shops in expensive 
neighbourhoods; but there are so many 
cheap places now that you cannot fail to 
hear of them. At the same time, if money 
is no object, go to one of the old-fashioned 
dear shops. The goods are probably 
somewhat better, though not in proportion 
to the difference in price. 

With regard to gut casts and flies, I 
think the first very important, and spare 
no pains to see that they are transparent 
and fairly strong, while being as fine as 
single hair. To get this vou must be 
contented to use drawn gut, because very 
fine natural gut is very expensive indeed. 

Gut that has been drawn through metal 
only once will last fairly well, and is strong 
enough. It is often sold as undrawn. 
Very finely drawn stuff would be almost 
useless in your hands, for it is continuallv 
getting broken, and with the best of good 

ortune will fray out in a few hours. 

You can get fairly good three. vard 
casts for about 8d., and it is well to have 
half a dozen in your pocket-book, for your 
line will display & wonderful affection 
for trees on the other side of the stream. 

We have now only flies to consider, and 
this is thought by many the most important 
part.of your tackle, as it is the only portion 
that you wish to display to your quarry. 

Perhaps the manner of their presentment 
is, after all, the chief thing, so we will not 
go into many details on this inexhaustible 
theme. 

For spring fishing, if you have plenty of 
blue duns, blue uprights, soldier palmers, 
black and silvers, and “coch y bondus," 
you may have quite as good sport as the 
angler with a book full of almost infinite 
variety. 

We are not now speaking of dry- fly 
fishing, in which the exact shade of the 
fly may be really important, but of the 
chuck and chance it" plan generally 
(in spring especially) used in moorland 
streams, and Which, on these, is much 
better than the more scientific system, 
adapted for summer fishing in chalk streams, 
which has been, and will be, described in 
its season. 

It is well to have plenty of flies—at least 
a dozen each of the few sorts mentioned; 
and it is well to get a few special flies at the 
local tackle-shop, as you will thus induce 
the shopkeeper (often a skilled angler 
himself) to put you in the way of finding 
the right spot& ; no easy matter to a stranger. 
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Probably his flies will do no better than 
your own, yet give them a fair trial. 

Flies are very cheap now, varying from 
le. to 2s. a dozen, and wonderfully well 
made, considering the small profit possible. 

All essentials for your sport having been 
gone into, I will conclude this part of the 
subject with a few suggestions as to the 
less necessary part of your equipment. 

Most anglers carry a pocket-book, and 
this can be had for ls. ; and some use a 
landing-net, even in moorland streams, 
where they would generally be better without 
it. If you want one, the cheapest way 
is to buy seven or cight feet of cane (the 
same sort with which you may have been 
unpleasantly familiar at school). It is to 
be had in long lengths at some ironmongers' 
or Italian-ware shops, and can casily be 
bent into the form of a tennis-racquet, 
only larger. 

The net vou can buy for 6d, and it can 
be threaded so as to form a large pocket 
over the place where the bend occurs. Then 
bind the two ends of your cane together, 
and a light and cheap net is the result. 

You can buy a net complete for 2s. or 38., 
but this costs about 9d. A basket will be 
found a great convenience, if you should 
ever happen to catch fish. Meanwhile it 
will hold your lunch. An old-fashioned 
one is best, for it is both neat and cheap, 
though not quite so convenient as the 
expensive new sorts — 2. 6d. to 5s. is about 
the price. As to wading, it is seldom 
necessary in spring; but if your river 
happens to require it, get some waders by 
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all means, or you will suffer for it later in 
life. 

They will cost you 12s. or 15s., and the 
brogues quite as much besides, but a pair 
of old boots can be made to answer. If 
you wear a waterproof coat get it short 
and wear knee-protectors with it. A long 
coat is much in the way. 

Don’t forget to carry a well-fitted knife 
and a long piece of stout cord with a piece 
of lead attached. You cast this lead over 
the twig holding your line and pull it free; 
thus losing only your fly, and perhaps not 
even that. This will often save your cast 
and flies when you have hung them in 
the trees overhanging the stream. Of 
course you can. if you prefer it, fish only 
in open water, but, as the difficulty is thus 
avoided by many other anglers, the trout 
in open water become very shy, while 
those comfortably ensconced under the 
trees and bushes at the edges are com- 
paratively guileless. 

The advantage of casting boldly under 
trees is emphasised by the fact that many 
of the largest trout take up their quarters 
in such spots because of the flies and cater- 
pillars that drop from the overhanging 
boughs. ` 

The explanation of the use of the cord 
and lead has, I see, led us rather into another 
part of our subject, as it is impossible 
entirely to separate the description of tools 
from some mention of the use to which they 
are to be put. 

There are several other little things which 
you should have in your basket if you wish 
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to be a "compleat angler,” and among 
them may be mentioned a pair of scissors 
and a small pair of pincers, in case your 
rod breaks at a ferrule. 

Also a length of wax-end for binding up 
your rod if you have to splice it. This 
I have often found necessary with green- 
heart rods, but never with split canes. It 
is done by cutting each of the two ends to 
be spliced so that it tapers to a flat point, 
and laying one on the other, first roughening 
the surfaces by scraping or slightly chipping 
with your knife. 

The wax-end should be bound regularly 
ani tightly over the whole of the junction, 
which will then be quite as strong as the 
rest of the rod. 

Remember to stick a pin or two in vour 
coat, as they are useful in undoing knots, 
and, if you are using eyed hooks, are re- 
quired sometimes to clear the eye. 

I don’t advise eyed hooks for wet-fly 
fishing, though they save you money if vou 
use one for your end fly, being hard to whip 
off. They never seem to set so well when 
used for this method as those on gut, and 
they are usually more expensive. 

If you have occasion to mend your gut 
line, remember that it must first be wetted 
(in your mouth by preference), or it will 
split. 

We have now, I think, got through all 
the dry details of preparation and equip- 
ment, and the next paper can be devoted 
to the more interesting topics of how and 
where to fish. 

( To be concluded.) 
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STAMP-COLLECTOR. 


Bv Frep. J. MELVILLE, President of the Junior Philatelic Society, 


di young stamp-collector, once he has 
got his collection started, has to take 

into account various details in his stamps 

which the general public pass unnoticed. 

These details are of importance even to 
the beginner, and to ignore them is to court 
trouble at the start and all through one's 
stampie career. . 

In the first place let us consider the 
methods employed for the separation of one 
stamp from its fellows on the same sheet. 
As you know, most stamps are printed in 
sheets, each of which contains a large 
number of copies of the same stamp. In 
the case of our British stamps they are 
printed in sheets of 240 stamps, divided 
into two '' panes of 120 stamps. For the 
convenience of the post-office assistants and 
the users of the stampa, the separation of 
one stamp from another on the sheet is 
effected by a very simple method called 
perforating. When stamps were first issued, 
and for many years afterwards, perforating 
as applied to postage-stamps was unknown, 
and the stamps had to be cut apart by 
means of scissors or a knife. 

The credit for the invention of the system 
of perforating is due to Mr. Henry Archer, 
an Irishman, who, with the full consent of 
the postal authorities, experimented about 
1848 on sheets of stamps lent him for the 
purpose. At first the machine he used 
made cuts instead of circular punctures, but 
later he adopted a different style, which 
developed into the present system of per- 
forating in use in this country. A number 
of the sheets on which Mr. Archer had 
experimented were sent out to be put in 
use at provincial post-offices, and specimens 
of such stamps are exceedingly scarce. 


Author of * The A.B.C. of Stamp-Collecting," ete. 


PART IV. 


Mr. Archer's invention was purchased by 
the Government in 1854 for 2,0004, and, 
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Perforation-gauge. 


after it had been modified and improved 
upon by officials connected with the Post- 
Office, was brought into use. The first 
perforated stamps were issued the following 
year— 1855. 

This style of perforating, which has been 
adopted by most other postal administra- 
tions, consists of rows of holes punched out 
of the paper at regular intervals. But some 
countries use what is termed a roulette. 
Instead of rows of circular punctures, this 
consists of series of short cuts made by a 
roulette or revolving wheel. It serves just 
the same purpose as perforating, though it 
is not so successful in practice as the British 
system. 

Stamp- collectors at times find it necessary 
to measure the perforations of their stamps, 
for it must be understood that the sizes of 
the punctures vary considerably on different 
stamps. The way in which this is done is 
to count the number of punctures which 
lie between the space of twenty millimetres 
round the edges of the stamp. 

This sounds rather intricate, but the 
whole matter has been much simplified hy 
& careful philatelist, Dr. Legrand, who 
invented the perforation-gauge, an indis- 
pensable accessory to the collector of stamps. 
A perforation-gauge which will be of ser- 
vice to the reader is printed here, and should 
be retained for use when required. 

To explain how to use it, I would point 
out that the gauge proper consists of rows 
of small dots all arranged within the space 
of twenty millimetres. If you want to find 
the perforation of any stamp. just slide the 
perforated edge along the gauge until you 
find à row which exactly fits the perfora- 
tions of the stamp. Then note the figures 
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at the side of that particular row of dota, 
and they will give you the measure of the 
perforation—that is to say, they will tell 
you how many punctures lie within the 
space of twenty millimetres. 

For an example, if you run a penny Eng- 
lish stamp along the gauge you will find the 
perforations match the row of dots with 
the number fourteen against it. That means 
that the perforation of the stamp gauges 
fourteen perforations to the space of twenty 
millimetres. Collectors shorten the term 
perforation to“ perf," and the word im- 
perforate, or unperforated, is generally 
abbreviated to “ imperf.” 

To illustrate the importance of being able 
to measure perforations, I will give one or 
two cases where a slight variation makes a 

ood deal of difference to the collector. A 
Sarawak stamp of 1895, the two cents 
Indian-red, was issued with a normal per- 
foration gauging 11} punctures to the 
twenty millimetres. It is priced at 6d. An 
abnormal variety of the same stamp, but 
perforated 12}, is cátalogued at 10s. A 
stamp which has been issued with several 
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different sizes of perforation is the 10d. 
brown stamp overprinted * NINE PENCE," 
issued in New South Wales 1871-83. The 
following list, with catalogue values, will at 
once show that the perforation is an im- 
portant factor in determining the rarity of a 
stamp: 


Catalogue 

Pert. Value Unused Usei 
« d. 4. d. 

11} 10 0 = 
12} 3 0 3 0 

11 70 0 — 

10 15 0 — 

compound 50 0 — 

11x 10 2 6 — 

114,12, & 11 
ll « 12 25 O0 — 


An item in this list needs explanation. 
Compound perforation is when the gauge of 
the perforation differs on two or more of 
the four sides of the stamp. A stamp may 
be perf. 12 at top and bottom and perf. 14 
at the sides. This would be described as 
“ perf. 12x 14," the gauge of the top being 
tiven first. 
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EVERY ONE who knows Waterloo Station knows the 
black retriever that moves about in a dignified manner 
with a collecting-box and makes a mute but effective 


given him a silver collar bearing seven medals. Each 
medal’ represents a complete 100%. The dog follows 
literally in the footetepe of his late father, Jack L In 
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Railway Jack II.—The Orphan's Friend. 


appeal on bebalf of the S.W.R. Orphanage. During 
four and a-half years Jack has obtained nearly 8001. 
In recognition of his services the Committee have 


* 
THE BOATSWAIN’S PIPE. 


READERS of &ea-stories and lovers of naval tradition 
will be pleased to learn that tbe Admiralty bas just 
decided to restore something that has long fallen into 
disuse. This is the * boatewain’s pipe,” to the inapirit- 
ing atrains of which shipboard routine was carried out 
in the good old days, Some time ago“ My Lords came 
to the conclusion. bat its retention was undesirable, and 
it was accordingly done away with. Now, however, the 
authorities at Whitehall have changed their minds, and 
the naval boatswaln is a happy man again. Pipes are 
being issued to all sea-going ships, and instruction in 
the art of sounding them is to be systematically given 
to selected petty-officers and boys of the fleet. 


his six years of duty, this Jack I. collected a large sum 
and now adorns a glass case in the station. Jack II. is a 
great favourite with children and especially with boys. 
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"ROOM AT THE TOP." 


ANOTHER of the young artiste who commenced their 
work on the “ B. O. P.“ is making a name and place for 
himself. We refer to David Wilson, a young Irishman 
who came to London about five years ago, and has made 
rapid progress in his profession. He has done several 
clever sketches for * Punch,” is a regular contributor 
to the ^ Tatler,” and has been drawing cartoons almoet 
daily for a long while for the Daily Ohronicle" May 
he go on successfully to yet greater things ! 
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“ THE greatest mistake in the world is to do nothing 
for fear of making a mistake.“ — DR. R. H. Tuomas! 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 657. 
By K. KONDELIK. 


£ 
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White to play and mate fn five (5) moves. 


ques problem was composed about twenty- 

seven years ago, but the P on A 4 was 
then on A 2, and there were no pieces on 
G 2, H 2, and H3. The Rook was added 
last year to prevent a dual in the main play, 
and this also required the shifting of the P, 
as will be shown in the solution. This 
problem is equal in beauty to the five- 
movers by Bayer, Klett, Kohtz and Kockel- 
korn, Loyd, Berger, and others. 

Karl Kondelik was born in Schlan on 
November 4, 1848, and died in Prague on 
September 2, 1905. Last year we also 
lost three other contributors: Charles 
White, known ua C. W. of Sunbury,” 
born November 7, 1840, in Kensington ; 
Thomas Winter-Wood, born in 1818 in 
Hareston, father of Mrs. W. J. Baird; 
Gustav Reichhelm, in Philadelphia, born 
November 6, 1839, died November 30, 
1905, one of the cleverest men in chess, for 
some of his fine problems have more than 
100 moves, and twenty-five years ago he 
was styled the father of long problems.“ 

Alain C. White, in New York, has collected 
200 problems, and published them in 
French at Numa Preti, 72 Rue Saint- 
Sauveur, Paris, under the title, Roi 
acculé aux angles,” because in all of them 
the black K is in a corner. Two fair ex- 
amples, three-movers, are: By J. Rayner: 
White, K—Q 3; Q—Q 2; B—K Kt sq. 
Black, K—K R 8; Kt. —Q R 5; P—K Kt 6. 
By W. J. Kennard: White, K—K B 7; 
R—Q Kt sq.; B—K R sq.; P—K Kt 5. 
Black, K—K R sq. ; R—Q R 4; Kt—QR 7; 
Ps—Q Kt 5, Q B 4, K 2 and 6, and K B 3. 

J. Mortimer has published '" The New 
Century Chess Book," which contains some 
moves to twenty-six openings, and can be 
obtained for ls. from F. Hollings, 7 Great 
Turnstile, Holborn, London. 

Solution of No. 656. 1, K—Kt 4, P— 
Q6(ora,b) 2,Q—Q4ch.,KxQ. 3, Kt 
B3mate. (a) K—B5. 2,Q—B 5, P—K 4. 
3, Q—B sq. mate. (b Kx Kt. 2, P—B 4, 
and 3, Q—K 7 mate. KxP is decided 
by P—B 4 or Kt—B 3. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. K. and €. K.—Yon will have to correct pages 44 and 
140 in “ Das Indische Problem," for we explained the 
Bristol idea in April 1895 lu Our Volume XVII., pages 

447 and 463. It was W. Grimshaw who first intre- 

` duced that move of the Rook. 

E. M.—That three-er by the Danish composer Hoeg will 
be No. 658. It ought to have received a prize. 

J. B.— R. Kondelik did not reply about adding the 
Rook, but he often wrote twenty-five years ago when 
be was in Paris. 


* What cat's averse to good fish?” 


. 1418. — Vol. XXVIII. Price One Penny. 
Meu SATURDAY, MAROH 17, 1908. price One Lenny. 


TOLD IN THE DORMITORY. 


By OwEN AsCHE. 
(Illustrated by POWELL CHASE.) 


IIL—FLUNG INTO FAME, (THE CAPTAIN'S STORY.) 


HE big match with St. Agatha’s had come off chatting things over with a few of his co-partners in glory. Sublimely decked with 
that afternoon. l court-plaster on cheek and chin, in evidence of the stirring part he had played in 
Three goals to nil was a tidy vovg, and the the day's struggle, he was in the mood for reminiscences, and accepted the admiring 
captain of the Broadmere *' first regard of his listeners with pardonable complacency. 
fifteen," his sinewy arms Some reference had been made to the story of the captain's 
folded upon his chest— promotion to the school team a year or two previously, the 
an attitude which he unexampled circumstances of which had made it a memorable 
secretly considered event at Broadmere. 
displayed the „Well, yes," the captain was saying, though I 
generous curve don't want to brag, I reckon I am the only fellow in 
of his biceps — / the * first fifteen that hasn't had to work his way 
to the best  / up through the second.’ 


advan- " À punt or two was about all I'd done at it 
ta ge up to then, and I doubt if I could have 
was Á managed a drop-kick worth the name, but 


it naturally made me tremendously keen on 
Rugby to be made a ' forward ' in the crack 
team of the school so soon after I'd joined 

Broadmere. 

“The queer thing about it is, though I 
didn't say anything about it then, it was 
all through Sinclair's pretty sister, really. 
I'll tell you how, if you like." 

This suggested a view of the matter that 
was new to all of them, and the curiosity 
that was writ large upon the faces of hie 
audience was sufficient invitation to the 
captain to proceed. 

"It was one Wednesday or Saturday 
afternoon, I forget which; but I know it 

was a half-holiday, because Sinclair’s people 
had come to see him. We were always thick 
chums until he left, and I suppose he had said 
something to them about me, because when I 
met them in the cloisters, and Sinclair introduced 
me, they said how glad they were to make my 
acquaintance. It was Sinclair’s mater and his sister, 
Millicent—and an awfully pretty girl she was, too. 

“Td got a hundred lines of * Phedrus’ to write out, I 
remember—an impo. from Old Fireworks.’ I for et why 
I got it, but I know it was just about due, and when 
Sinclair took the visitors off to show them over the school 
I came up and started at my lines to get them finished. 
I was swotting away, and just in the middle of the task, 
when one of the sixth-form fellows came in with his 
jersey on and the ball under his arm. There weren't any 
matches on just then, and he was on the look-out for a 
chap just to make up a scratch team for the afternoon— 
to keep themselves warm more than anything; it was 
such a wretchedly cold day. He soon spotted me. 

I say, you youngster, get your jersey on and come 
down sharp—we want another man to play.’ 

I'd got a hundred lines to do, I told him. 

Oh, I don't gare, he said. Just look sharp, and 
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How I kept a hold I don't know." 
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do as I tell you; and don't keep us waiting, 
mind.“ 

“ Well, I didn't want my head punched, 
&0 I put my things away and got on my 
jersey and went down. 

They were tossing up for kick-off, and, 
being almost a new ‘kid, I was about the 
amallest chap of the lot, and guessed the 
only time that I should get a look in would 
be now and then in the scrimmages, most 
likely. I was made goal-keeper, because all 
the other fellows kicked against it. They 
knew it meant hanging about in the cold, 
most likely with next to nothing to do. 

And precious miserable it was, too. 
The ball hardly ever came down my way. 
Our forwards played up smartly, and 
collared the other chaps every time they 
worked the ball half-way down the field, 
and then it was always Philbrick, their 
captain, that did it. It was just before he 
left, and he was one of the handiest men in 
the first fifteen,” and one of the biggest 
fellows in the school. I remember I thought 
him a whacker. He must have been about 
seventeen, and big for his age; and I was 
only eleven then, remember. 

„Well, one of our men had just landed 
the ball right between the posts as clean as 
& whistle, making our second goal to their 
none ; and while the forwards were lining up 
for kick-off, Philbrick was giving his chaps 
a jawing for not playing up better, and 1 
could see he meant business this time. 

Just after that last kick-off I caught 
sight of Sinclair, with his mater and sister, 
standing and watching the game. They'd 
got furs on that came pretty well up to 
their ears, and had their hands in muffs, 
too, and when he pointed me out to them, 
it made me feel awfully small, the way his 
sister looked across as if she pitied me. I 
expect I looked pretty blue and miserable, 
and when I saw them talking I felt sure 
they were saying what a shame it was, 
considering my age, and all that sort of 
rot. 
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** The game seemed to be going on much 


as usual, mostly at the other end of the 


field—all short runs and then collaring. 
There was a pretty tight scrimmage on just 
then. I could hear the forwards grunting 
at it, and saw Philbrick working round and 
round to try and get hold of the ball as it 
came out. The next minute he'd got it, 
and before most of the forwards knew it 
was out he'd dodged through the others 
like an eel, and came tearing down the field 
as hard as a mad bull, and with his face set 
grim as death. 

Our captain and the backs had a good 
try for him, but Philbrick was on his mettle 
this time, and sent them flying. The for- 
wards came pelting down after him, but too 
far behind to do anything, and they all 
reckoned the ball was as good as touched- 
down. From a sight I caught of Sinclair’s 
sister I could see she thought I was dead 
and done for if I got in the way. 

And that just made me wild, somehow. 
They all expected to see me flinch when he 
got to me, and I could tell by his face that 
Philbrick reckoned so, too. I hadn't any 
time to think about it; I just set my teeth 
and flung myself right at his legs. 

“ If you can imagine yourself collaring 
the engine of the Scotch express, that's 
about how I felt, or more like something 
that had got caught in the spokes, perhaps. 
How I kept a hold I don't know, but I did, 
somehow, and then down he went with a 
crash, and we both went sprawling. 

“I suppose it was the way I fell as well as 
the force of it that did the mischief. but, 
taking all the matches I've played in since, 
I've never had a nastier spill than that, and 
it’s the only time I ever remember being 
reallv knocked out and losing my senses. 

People talk about seeing stars, but the 
things I saw then were more like Roman 
candles and Catherine wheels, with & squib 
or two thrown in. But before I had time 
to admire it, it all went dark again, and I 
lost sight of everything. 


[THE END.] 


* When I opened my eyes again I found 
myself lying propped up against Philbrick's 
knee, and Sinclairs mater was bathing my 
forehead and asking me if I felt better. 

* My head was throbbing at that rate it 
felt like bursting, but I would have put up 
with a good deal more than that to have 
Sinclair's sister look at me as she did, and 
listening to the fellows that stood round 
saying all sorts of nice things about my 
pluck, as they called it. 

“I was soon right enough to get up to 
the dormitory, and then they told the 
matron about it, and as I was still a bit 
shaky on my legs they insisted on my lving 
down. and made no end of a fuss about me. 

And, to cap it all, Sinclair’s sister came 
up with a bunch of grapes that her mother 
had sent her to get from the swagger 
fruiterer's in thc High Street, and you may 
guess how much I thought of Millicent 
Sinclair, because I kept the stalk and the 
paper bag the grapes came in for a long 
time, as a sort of keepsake. 

As for Philbrick, he was awfully good 
about it, considering our spill had barked 
all one side of his face, and he said it was 
the gamest bit of collaring he'd come across. 

* The matron kept me in bed all that 
evening, but by next morning I was right 
enough, except for a few bruises. Some one 
must have told the school captain about it, 
because he sent for me, and said he wanted 
a fellow for the first fifteen,’ and though 
it was the rule to recruit the ‘ first fifteen ” 
from the fellows in the 'sccond,' he was 
going to make an exception in my case, 
and meant to show the whole school that 
it was a thing that went by merit, and he 
believed I should be a credit to them. 

“Tve had a few tough bits of collaring 
to do since then, but none tougher, and I 
don't think I should have done that, really, 
if it hadn't been for the fact that Millicent 
Sinclair was there, looking on in that pitving 
sort of way. It was that that put my back 
up.“ 
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THE MYSTERIOUS BEACON LIGHT: 
THE ADVENTURES OF FOUR BOYS IN LABRADOR. 


Ww that night was not one calculated to 

soothe the spirits of restless mortals. 
The storm was in the air, and, even in their 
cave home the boys breathed it, and felt it. 
There was an intoxicating elixir in the air 
which made them restless and moody. 
When the first roar of the wind came, its 
queer noise, echoing in the great caverns, 
startled them; but becoming accustomed 
to this in time, they paced their narrow 
ledge of rocks until they could stand it no 
longer. Louis finally said : 

I'm going up on the cliff again to see 
if that ship is in sight. The rest of you 
needn't go if you are afraid of getting wet.“ 

J was going to propose the same thing 
an hour ago," Frank replied. “I can't 
stand it down here to-night. The air seems 
oppressive. I must see what's happening 
up there." 

I'm going too," Warren added. 
as restless as any of you." 

" Well, you can count me in," was 
Harold's answer. I'm no camp steward 
to stay behind in this dark place such a 
night as this." 

This unanimous decision of action 
brought about some quick work. Within 
five minutes after Louis's remark the four 
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By GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


boys were in their boat, ready to pull out 
from their underground home. It was 
dark, intensely dark, in the cavern, and 
outside it was not much better. There was 
no star or moon shining, and the clouds 
completely enveloped the earth and sky. 
They paddled the boat along by following 
the side of the rocky wall, and they were 
not conscious of leaving the mouth of the 
-cave until a dash of rain was flung into 
their faces. Then, with coats buttoned up 
to chin, they pulled along until they reached 
a favourable landing-place at the foot of 
the cliff. 

" Nobody will come round eio Med 
our boat on such a night as this uis 
said, as he ticd the rope to a tree. 

They left the craft moored safely near 
an overhanging boulder, and stole silently 
through the darkness toward the top of 
the cliff. The wind and rain beat wildly 
around them, dashing in their faces and 
making progress slow and painful. It was 
a night such as the bleak Labrador coast 
alone could witness, and the boys more 
than once felt awed and terrified under it. 
All around them the woods and rocks of 
the bleak cliffs echoed and trembled with 
the deafening crashes of thunder, while each 


answered, 


zigzag course of the electric fluid revealed 
andscape bathed in a deluge of rain. 

There was no animal life stirring. All 
living creatures had sought shelter. in 
terror, escaping from the storm in hidden 
crevices and caves where the fury of the 
elements could not reach them. The boys 
were the only living specks on the great 
scene, and they toiled so slowly and ner- 
vously forward that'at times they seemed 
only a part of the rocks and woods around. 

Every foot they climbed upward the 
fiercer grew the wind and rain. Exposed 
finally to the unobstructed sweep of the 
storm on the summit, they clung to each 
other for fear they might be carried over 
the precipice. 

* don't like this," gasped Harold,ecling- 
ing to a tree. “I think our cave home is 
better on a night like this. 

I'm changing my mind, too," 
replied. 

* But we must see the ocean first," 


Warren 


Louis 
starting once more forward. 
* We're nearly to the edge of the clitf 
where we were early in the evening. Over 
here x 
“ Look! 
Frank. 


There’s a light!" exclaimed 


All eyes were directed toward the sea. 
Through the curtain of darkness they could 
see the occasional flash of a light. It was 
faint and glimmering in the far distance, 
but it was unmistakable. It was the light 
from a ship approaching the shore. 

She's turning back," Louis said. and 
Tl bet she's trying to find a safe harbour. 
This storm is too heavy for her!“ 

There's the beacon light down there! 
See, it is flashing out!“ 

J understand it now. The ship has 
caught sight of the light, and she is heading 
shoreward to find out what it means. 
Listen ! Was that thunder ? " 

lt sounded like a gun!“ 

"It was, and from the ship. I saw a 
flash at the same time." 

Louis tightened his hold on his support, 
and, with bent head, waited and listened. 
The report of the gun was heard again. 
The distress signal boomed over the waters 
as clearly as the echo of the thunder from 
the clouds. For some time the boys re- 
mained silent. The howling of the storm 
and the sight of the flashing lights were 
indications of an approaching tragedy that 
made them tremble with excitement. Every 
time the gun boomed forth above the roar 
of the storm they started and tightened 
their hold on each other. 


" We must stop it!" muttered Louis 
hoarsely, after a long pause. We must 
help them ! " 


How? What can we do ? " gasped Frank. 

“ That light on the cliff across the water 
is deceiving them. It is leading them on 
the rocky point. We must demolish it 
before it is too late. Their only hope is to 
run out to sea again and try to ride the 
storm. It's death and destruction here!“ 

“ Then we must cross the river and fight 
the men? 

„We must destroy that light. We have 
no time to lose. It is nearly too late now. 
Come! 

There was no questioning this command, 
for it was virtually an order which not one 
of the boys could disobey. Visions of the 
Northern Star being lured upon a rock- 
bound coast by a false light were floating 
before the eyes of Louis, and this lent him 
strength and desire to reach the obnoxious 
beacon light of the wreckers before the ill- 
fated ship should be lost. 

Down through the woods he plunged, 
followed closely by the others. They 
stumbled over wet logs and trees, and 
slipped in the darkness on smooth stones 
and ‘boulders ; but these mishaps had no 
power to cool the ardour of their spirits. 
In places it was so dark that they had to 
stop in bewilderment until the next flash 
of lightning should reveal the way to them. 
Finally they reached the edge of the stream 
and found their boat where they had moored 
it. 

Hurry! Hurry!” urged Louis, as the 
boys stumbled into their places. We must 
pull hard for the other shore." 

" But isn't it rough in mid-stream ? ” 
asked one of them. The storm has made 
the waves bigger than I ever saw them on a 
river." 

" Yes, but we can't stop for that. "We 
must cross at once, and then get on the lee 
side of the opposite bank." 

They pulled a strong oar, and sent the 
boat flying through the water, cutting 
through the darkness like a knife ; but soon 
they encountered white-capped waves which 
the wind had whipped into angry foam. 
The boat bobbed and thrashed around in 
the waves, and for a time, between the rain. 
and wind, it was doubtful if they could 
proceed. 

“ Pull away! shouted Louis. A few 
more strokes and we'll get under this bluff." 
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True to his word, he steered the craft 
directly across the narrow stream, and then 
close to the opposite side, where an embank- 
ment protected them from the fury of wind 
and waves. It was comparatively casy 
rowing within the shelter of the bank, and 
the water was calm enough to permit rowing 
without constantly having the oars dipped 
by long rolling swells. 

There was no apparent abatement in the 
storm when they reached a sheltered anchor- 
age on the opposite bank, and the dismal 
booming of the guns from the ship in dis- 
tress could be heard at long intervals. The 
sound of the guns indicated that the ship 
was rapidly approaching the coast, and that 
its captain was being deceived by the false 
light into the belief that there was a safe 
anchorage and harbour inside of the point. 
It was all such a picture of terror and horror 
that the boys had scarcely any words to 
say as they toiled away to reach the scene 
of the beacon with but one purpose in 
mind. 

They were not so familiar with this side 
of the bank, and they stumbled about in 
the bushes and rocks with more disastrous 
results to their clothes and limbs than on 
their side of the river. However, the rays 
of light ahead guided them, and they toiled 
upward, unmindful of the impediments in 
the way. Not until they had reached the 
summit of the cliff did they realise that they 
were undertaking a mission that required 
more pluck and nerve than merely climbing 
a steep hill in the dark stormy night. The 
beacon would undoubtedly be guarded by 
the four men. They would have to be out- 
witted or boldly repulsed. 

When they came in close view of the false 
light Louis stopped. Turning toward his 
companions, he said : 

" We must rush the light! That must 
be destroyed and knocked down at all 
hazards. Then we can look out for our- 
selves, or, if necessary, fight the men. But 
if we attack them first they might be able 
to repulse us. So remember the light is the 
first thing to attack. If we can destroy 
that before the ship goes on the rocks we 
can save her. 

Once more, when they halted within & 
few yards of the strange light, Louis said : 
" We must climb up the tree to get at the 
light. There's a rude ladder leading up to 
it. The man turning the barrel with the 
light in it must be up there on the plat- 
1 If he's alone I can handle him; but 
i o n 

I'll go up with you, Louis," Frank an- 
swered. ''Let Warren and Harold watch 
below, and help us if they can; but we 
must make surc of the light." 

" You're right, Frank. Two are better 
than one up there. We'll destroy the ladder 
behind us, so no one can follow after.“ 

But how about getting down again, if 
D burn your bridges behind you ? asked 

arren. 

„We'll jump, and trust to luck that we 
land all right. It's only ten feet from the 
lowest limb. When we jump you and 
Harold be ready to help us if the men are 
about." 

" All right! We'll make a flank attack 
on them with clubs," Warren replied. 

Louis stoo and fumbled around in the 
soil at his feet. When he rose again he 
handed several stones as big as his fist to 
Frank. 

" Put these in your pocket," he said. 
They may help us out of a bad hole. If 
besieged from below, a few rocks dropped 
down on their heads might rout the enemy 
quicker than anything. 

"Ive already provided myself with a 
few," Frank answered. ‘I'll give a good 
account of myself. Now, are you ready ? ” 
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“ Yes! But don't make a break for the 
ladder until we are discovered. A little 
caution now is worth more than a good 
deal of boldness later. If we can reach the 
ladder without being discovered we shall 
have a better chance of taking the fort with 
a rush.“ 

While Warren and Harold hid in the 
bushes at a safe distance from the beacon 
light, Frank and Louis slowly worked their 
way noisclessly toward the tree on whose 
sawed-off top the rude wooden platform and 
revolving barrel, with the light inside, were 
built. The roar of the wind and storm 
was such that their approach could not have 
been heard had they tramped boldly along. 
Caution, however, made them vigilant, and 
each step was carefully considered. 

When they passed beyond the circle of 
light cast by the beacon they stepped more 
quickly, and soon reached the side of the 
huge tree-trunk. It was à mammoth spruce- 
tree that had withstood the storms and winds 
of the bleak coast for upward of half a cen- 
tury. The rude ladder was fastened against. 
the trunk, leading up to the first branches. 
The two boys climbed this carefully, and 
soon found themselves among the branches. 
of the tree, directly under the queer light. 
Pieces of wood were nailed on the side of 
the tree to make easy climbing the rest of 
the way, and Louis carefully searched these 
out with his hands and mounted, step by 
step, toward their goal. 

But when close to the platform above he 
stopped, and laid a restraining hand on 
Frank's shoulder. Above them, in the light 
cast by the revolving lamp, were the four 
wreckers, seated on a wooden railing. One 
of them was engaged in turning a crank, 
which the boys knew must cause the barrel 
to revolve. The light inside of the barrel 
was burning fitfully in the breeze, fed by 
one of the men occasionally with oil and 
blubber. 

They were very quiet, with eyes turned 
toward the ocean, where the lights from 
the doomed ship were approaching closer 
every minute to the fatal rocks. They 
were so intent upon watching their prey 
55 they thought little of any danger near 
them. 

For & few moments Louis and Frank 
remained perfectly quiet in the tree, debat- 
ing within their minds what course to adopt. 
They had not prepared for such an emer- 

ency as confronted them. Here were all 
our men, ready to resent their interference. 
Moreover, they had the advantage of being 
securely seated on the platform, while the 
boys would have to climb up to it to get 
even a foothold. 
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MYSTERIES OF “DERRICK'S DEN": 


A SCHOOL STORX. 


BY JohN LEA, 


Author of “The Raven's Riddle,“ Swinton's Open Secret," Byron: Biography," etc. ete. 


1 is a certain solace in flattery to 


some. John Mauleveler was one of 
these, and surely, to judge by his dejected 
appearance of late, he ly needed a 


ick-me-up. His consolation came in the 
orm of a letter in that mysterious post- 
box of his. He had been anxiously looking 
for one for a day or two past, and now it 
had come. Carrying it to a quiet corner, he 
studied it with care, and, as he read, interest 
and surprise chased one another across his 
face. We may as well read it too, though 
the opening part is already familiar : 

** You did the job very well, but be on the 
look-out! D has taken it up. I don’t 
know how he finds things out, but on no 
account be seen trying to speak to me. 
There’s a chance for talking things over on 
Wednesday afternoon. Do as I tell you. 
D—— will make use of the three o'clock 
express to London on that day. Be at the 
station to see him clear away, and then 
meet me in his room. It will be the safest 
place. I can't go far afield since he gated 
me for the term, and I don't want anyone 
to see us together. When you come in by 
the front lodge put both hands behind your 
head. I shall be watching. Don’t be there 
before 3.30 whatever you do, and, above 
all, destroy this directly you have read it. 
Stick reply in usual place, and don’t write 
another until we have met. Look for one 
more from me to-morrow morning.”’ 

John did not immediately obey the in- 
junction to destroy this letter; he read it 
over and over again, and at the twentieth 
perusal he was as confounded as at the first. 
Was the writer off his head ? he asked him- 
self. Could he be serious in making such 
an appointment? For a long time John 
thought he could not, but little by little the 
wisdom of the arrangement became clear. 
At 3.30 most of the fellows would be out of 
doors, and certainly the room in question 
would be the safest of all from invasion. 
Then, too, if he had actually witnessed the 
departure of its proprietor, there would be 
no danger from that quarter. It would 
never do for Dirk to seek him at the school- 
house, nor would it be safe for him to go to 
Dirk’s study. No, after all, there would be 
nothing very extraordinary in them both 
converging on a master's room, where any 
two boys might pay a visit for various 
reasons. 

Having finally satisfied himself on this 
point, Mauleveler noted down essential 
items in this important letter and tore it 
into a hundred pieces He then prepared 
his reply, and posted it in the usual manner, 
after which he felt considerable relief. This 
manocuvring in the dark had caused him 
much anxiety. A little talk with his chief 
might fortify him a good bit, and to-morrow 
afternoon would not be long in coming. He 
became almost cheerful, and, feeling no 
desire to continue his mutilations of the 
school buildings he sauntered into the 
playing-fields for the ten minutes that re- 
mained before second school. 

By midday, for some reason best known 
to himself, Mr. Derrick was sure he had 
been correct in surmising that one of the 
' boys concerned in the Golden Fleece mystery 
was a juvenile. It was strange he should 
feel so confident when, with the same 
breath, he had to acknowledge a total 
ignorance of who that juvenile was. 

Meanwhile the boat itself lay in the shed, 
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keel uppermost, free for public inspection. 
A great many availed themselves of the 
opportunity, and perhaps it is not a matter 
for wonder that the majority came from 
Mr. Derrick's house. The master himself 
never put in an appearance, but his monitors 
—particularly the two most newly ap- 
pointed—were frequently to be seen there. 
The fact is, the unexpected promotion had 
done a great deal for Sotham and Whibley. 
It had restored their self-respect; it had 
encouraged them to walk in & better way; 
and had created a bond between them and 
the master to b» for their mutual benefit. 

“ You know," said Sotham in a melan- 
choly tone, " I'm no good at this sort of 
thing." 

He was gazing hopelessly at the keel of 
the Golden Fleece. 

Nor I," laughed Whibley ; but I don't 
see the benefit of funking. 

Perhaps as Whibley had not been a school- 
house boy he could afford to take the 
matter less seriously. 

Besides, cried another member of their 
little group, it's more Maltby's job than 
ours. He's captain of the school, and I 
don't see why all the onus should fall on 
Derrick's.“ 

Several other fellows had strolled into the 
shed while they were talking, among them 
being Dirk and Bessington. The former 
sat down comfortably on a pile of boat- 
cushions and prepared himself to join in 
the conversation. 

“ The fact is, he said, the whole school 
is against us, and Maltby would rather let 
us have the blame than look in the other 
houses." 

* Maltby doesn't seem to be doing much, 
anyway, in the matter," said Bessington. 

** Of course he isn't," continued Dirk, as 
no one else seemed inclined to speak. '' The 
fact is he would like to make out that 7 
did it, if he could ; and as he can't do that, 
the next best thing is to let the matter die 
a natural death, with the suspicion resting 
on any house but his own." 

“He shall not do that," 
Sotham, for we won't let him." 

Rather not! chimed in Whibley and 
half a dozen others. 

And yet," continued Dirk, after a pause, 
pulling horsehair meditatively from the 
cushion on which he sat—'' and yet it's as 
likely as not that it was done by a school- 
house boy." 

“ Yes,” echoed Bessington, smiling: why 
don't you fellows push inquiries into the 
enemy's camp?“ 

Sotham bit his lip and remained silent. 
A few minutes later, as he and Whibley were 
returning to the school, he said : 

Let's go to Derrick. He might tell us 
what to do; and if the matter isn’t cleared 
up soon, it will certainly have to be taken 
to Wallace." 

Mr. Derrick, since the first inquiry. had 
never shown much sympathy, probably 
comforting himself with the idea that his 
house was innocent; but it was worth 
trying him again, perhaps, and so the depu- 
tation went. Mr. Derrick was busy when 
they called, but received them nevertheless. 
He listened to their outpourings with 
amiable patience ; then he jauntily dismissed 
them with the assurance that it would all 
come right in the end, and they returned as 
dejectedly as they had set out. If there 
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was a person in Martin Rothertord entirely 
out of sympathy with the school, his name 
was Jocelyn Derrick. And yet as Sotham 
and Whibley came to this conclusion they 
were mollified by recalling the day when 
they had been made monitors, and the 
manner in which the house-master had 
adjusted & sad irregularity. They went to 
bed that night perturbed and somewhat 
mystified. 

But, whatever their mental agitation may 
have been, there was another boy in the 
same house with even more active thoughts. 
He had been for news to the usual source 
from which he now obtained it, and the 
letter he found had given him as much sur- 
prise as John Mauleveler had experienced 
on the morning of the same day. Dirk 
took it from his pocket in the privacy of his 
cubicle to peruse it again. 

„Upon my word," he muttered, ''the 
fellow's cuter than I thought." 

It will answer our purpose to again over- 
look this curious correspondence, and see 
what grounds Dirk had for expressing such 
a flattering opinion: 

“ I shall make a meas of it if I can't see 
you. I know it's im possible to meet openly, 
but there's a chance to-morrow (Wednesday) 
afternoon. I have overheard that D—— 
will make use of the three o'clock express to 
London. I will see him off at the station. 
We could safely meet in his room after that. 
I'm sure I shall make & mess of it if you 
don't let us talk things over. Don't go 
till 3.30. Watch the front gates, for when 
I come in I shall put both hands behind my 
head, meaning all clear. Don't write again 
after acknowledging this, as I shall not 
look for it." 

This letter had called for a great deal of 
consideration, but finally Dirk had replied 
acquiescing in the arrangement it con- 
tained. 

He was influenced greatly in his decision 
by the fear his correspondent expressed of 
* making a mess of it.” After all, it would 
be safer for the young fool to be primed 
well, and if he had first seen the coast clear 
no more convenient place could have been 
hit upon. It was his (Dirk’s) own house. 
and yet not in his own study, where he would 
have certainly run the risk of discovery by 
Bessington or others. 

Taking all things into consideration, then, 
the scheme was not unreasonable, wild, and 
extravagant as it had appeared at first. 
Yet, even after arriving at this conclusion, 
it took some time to dismiss it from the 
thoughts, and midnight had tolled from the 
clock-tower overhead before Dirk dropped 
into a restless slumber of confusing dreams. 

( To be concluded.) 
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CHAPTER IIT. —SLARCH FOR MARK MULLEN— THE MYSTERIOUS FAKIR—A STRANGE 


e We Burton, what is your opinion 

now ?” asked Doctor Mullen on their 
return to camp about three o’clock in the 
morning, after an unsuccessful search fcr 
Mark. 

“ I am sorry to say I think he has met with 
a serious accident and is unable to help him- 
self. Listen to thos2 natives shouting 
‘Sahib! Sahib!’ and far beyond them others 
are calling, and the boy would have replied 
if he could have done so. You are sure he 
went alone ? asked Burton. 

Mes. He took his gun, which seems to sug- 
gest that he started for that lake about a 
mile from here after duck. Had he gone 
after oorial he would have taken his rifle 
and would have Leen accompanied by the 
shikari," said the Doctor, who was greatly 
distressed about his son's disappearance. 

As soon as it is light f will have every 
nullah and bush searched for miles round," 
said Burton, and then he mused without 
giving expression to his thoughts. He 
may have tallen over a kud (precipice), or 
his gun may have burst, or he may have been 
bitten bya ‘snake, or he may have run against 
those—well, fragments of slab”; and he left 
the tent and sent off messages to the head- 
men of the villages around. 

Harry Burton was one of the cleverest 
officers in the Indian police; he was a 
few yeais over thirty, a dark-complexioned 
man of medium height, very agile and 
powerful, and was known to the Salt Range 
natives as Koj (tracker) Burton Sahib, 
owing to his smartness in following up the 
slightest clue. 

Burton, at the Doctor's request, went to 
oceupy Mark's empty tent for an hour or two, 
and as he stretched himself on the camp 
bed his busy brain was engaged in trying 
to form & connection between the broken 
slab and Mark's absence, and these thoughts 
kept him awake, so he was the first to hear 
tho footsteps of an approaching horse. 

Hello! Is that you, Ellison?” greeted 
Burton, as the new arrival dismounted. 

“ Yes. I heard at Gunjyal about Mark, 
so, instead of waiting for daylight, I hunted 
up & horse, and, by all this shouting, I con- 
clude Mark is still missing," said Tom, and 
in a very few minutes he had related to 
Burton and the Doctor his experience in the 
train and what he had learnt in Lahore. 

* Ah, things are getting a bit more com- 
plicated,” said Burton aloud, and then mut- 
tered to himself, * But I begin to get a 
better hold of the idea.” 

Now you clearly understand me," said 
Burton when instructing the head-men. 
* You are to send out. every available man 
and boy from your villages, and they are to 
search every nullah until they meet the men 
from the next village. We think the young 
Sahib has met with an accident, and if you 
find him you are to send word here imme- 
diately; and you, Appoyas, instruct your 
men to be most careful in searching those 
cliffa near your village." 

„What's that man's name?“ asked the 
Doctor as soon as the men had gone. 

" Appoyas. It is an unusual name—cer- 
tainly not a Punjabi one," replied Burton. 

* ] never heard tlie name before. He is a 
fine-looking man," remarked the Doctor. 

And a very wealthy man, according to 
report. That is his village on the very edge 
of those cliffs about a mile away. It is the 
most prosperous village on the Salt Range, 
aud celebrated for its stamped-cloth work. 
Appoyas and his brother Atlasul—another 
uncommon name—buy up all the cloth 
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THE SECRET CAVE OF HYDAS. 


By F. Barrorp. 


made and stamped in the place, and give a 
good price too, and their camels frequent y 
go off laden with bales. But come o72r 
here a minute," and Burton led the Doc.or 
some short distance from the camp. 

“ I ean scarcely credit it; surely it is too 
improbable, how " began the Doctor 
when he had heard what Burton had to sav. 

* Never mind; kindly act in the manner 
I suggest," interrupted Burton, “and I 
think you will find I am right. Now I must 
be off, and-— well expect me when you see 
me, as they say ' ani a couple of minutes 
he was riding for qne camp on a secret and 
dangerous expedition. 

The search was continued all day, but not 
the slightest sign of Mark could be dis- 
covered. 

If anvone. about sunset, had been near 
the place where Mark was resting at the 
time he thought he saw the porcupine, 
& Fakir might have been seen sitting on the 
identical spot. He appeared to be in deep 
meditation, but, as soon as it was dark, he 
crept cautiously to the entrance of the cave 
into which Mark thought the porcupine 
had disappeared. 

The Fakir paused, and after listening in- 
tently for a few moments he scrambled in; 
and after again listening he produced a 
bull's-eve lamp—a most unusual thing for a 
native to poss2ss—and carefully lit it. 

He next examined a revolver and a knife 
he carried in a girdle under a loose garment 
he had wrapped round him, and in addition 
to these weapons he had an iron rod about 
three feet and a-half long, similar to what 
many Fakirs carry. 

He now advanced along a narrow passage 
which widened into a large cave, from which 
opened another narrow passage, and this 
he proceeded cautiously to explore, but when 
he had gone about a hundred yards it came 
to an abrupt end, the roof here being ex- 
ceedingly high, and as he flashed his light 
around he could not ses the top. 

For the space of an hour he probed 
about with his iron rod, and felt in the 
cracks and crevices in the walls; then 
suddenly he sat down, and, had anyone been 
near enough, they would have heard him 
chuckling to himself, for he had made a great 
discovery. 

In a short time he made his wav out of the 
cave and disappeared into the darkness of 
the night. 

“ What do you make of this, Ellison ? " 
said the Doctor early next morning. “I 
have just found this note in mv tent; it is 
written in Punjabi, and in English it reads: 
‘If the Sahib wishes to learn where his son 
is he will be told if you promise to give up 
the other pieces of stone you found. Let 
the Sahib write his promise on the blank 
part of this paper and place it on the small 
oiive-tree near the salt spring. The Sahib's 
men need not watch, for they will not see 
who fetches it.“ Do you think it is a hoax? 
asked the Doctor. 

* [don't know. Iscarcelvthinkso. I wish 
Burton was back,” said Tom, who thought 
that Burton’s experience might enable him 
to get something of a clue from the strange 
message. They have got all the stones, 
he added. 

* We took others that did not belong to 
the slab,” said the Doctor. 

* Of course, I had forgotten: and the 
writer of this is under the impression they 
are parts of the slab," remarked Tom. 

If this is genuine, then Mark is a prisoner, 
which is Burton’s opinion; and I believe he 
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is acting in some secret manner on his 
opinion," said the Doctor. 

Atter a long consultation the Doctor tore 
off the blank piece of paper and wrote on it 
in the native language: “ You must first 
give me some proof that vou know where 
mv son is before I promise to comply with 
your request. Let him write to me." 

“ We both know where the salt spring is, 
Tom. so I will take the paper there, and you 
go to some place where you can watch the 
spring through your field.glasses," said the 
Doctor. 

" Very good. By the time we get a reply 
Burton may be back," said Tom, and they 
left the camp. 

Tom watched patientlv all day, but, with 
the exception of & boy in charge of some 
goats, no one went near the spring. and the 
boy did not go within a hundred vards of it, 
though his goats were fecding all round and 
close to it. 

" Glad to see you back, Burton," ex- 
claimed Tom when he returned to camp and 
found the officer there. 

“ What luck, Tom ? " asked the Doctor. 

“ Bad. I waited until it was too dark to 
see, and the message had not been taken 
when I came away," he replied. 

" You are wrong, Tom, my boy, for I saw 
it taken.“ said Burton. 

" How * Where were you ? " asked Tom, 
in surprise. 

“ Not far from vou, and I saw a goat sniff 
it and quickly walk off with the paper in its 
mouth, and five minutes later the boy had 
itin his hand. Here, smell this," and Burton 
held out the paper containing the message 
to the Doctor. 

* A peculiar smell," said Tom. 

“ Yes, and the goat is trained to carry 
anything impregnated with that subtle 
odour," explained Burton. 

“ Do you believe the writer of this knows 
where Mark is, Burton? Have you dis- 
covered anything ? " asked Tom. 

“ Yes, the man knows well enough, and I 
know to half a mile," said Burton. 

" Then why not try to release him at 
once ? ” exclaimed Tom. 

Easier said than done, and I am fully 
convinced it would be dangerous to force 
matters without careful arrangements. I 
practically know with whom we have to 
deal, and, if I am any judge of native charac- 


ter, I believe we are in conflict with some of 


the most cunning and fearless men in India— 
men who have been carrying on their work 
for many years, and that too without raising 
suspicion, and who will not hesitate to risk 
life and cause death to accomplish their 
purpose, and ——" Burton suddenly stopped 
speaking; then, almost in a whisper, he 
hurriedly said. Go on talking about Mark,“ 
and noiselessly he left the tent. 

In a few moments there was a sound of a 
scuffle at the back of the tent, followed by a 
thud and an exclamation from Burton; so 
they rushed ont to see what had happened, 
the Doctor taking the lamp from the tent- 
pole as he passed. 

What's the matter, Burton ?” asked 
Tom. 

^ Bring the lamp here," he answered, 
rubbing his knees. They were too smart 
for me, and I got the worst of it this time, 
he added. 

* What is that rope doing there? “ asked 
the Doctor, as the light revealed a long rope 
extending from a tent.peg to a considerable 
distance into the darkness. 

" Oh, it is there for a purpose, and it 
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answered too well to suit me, for it has given 
me one of the heaviest falls I have had for a 
long time. A man was there listening to us, 
and it would have made no difference which 
way I had come round the tent, for the 
eavesdropper would have gone in the 
opposite direction. When I heard him 
making off I dashed after him, and his com- 
rade. who was at the far end of the rope, 
jerked it taut when it was between me and 
the man I was after, with the result that I 
came a most terrific cropper; then they 
promptly fled, and are safely away by this 
time," explained Burton. 
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* But how did you know there was any 
on? outside?" asked Tom. I never 
heard a sound." 

“ I saw the side of the tent shake, and there 
is not a breath of air stirring. The man who 
was listening must know English, I feel 
sure; and I am afraid we have made a ter- 
rible mistake in not taking precautionary 
measures against being overheard. If they 
understood what I said about suspecting who 
they are, I may make upmy mind to having a 
rather lively time," Burton said in a whisper, 
for he did not know but some one might 
still be listening, screened by the darkness. 

(To be continued.) 
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“ They may have only come to watch us, 
and probably did not grasp the meaning of 
our conversation," said the Doctor, in a low 
voice. 

* Let us hope so, for it may mean life or 
death," was Burton's s?rious reply, and that 
night guards were set over the camp. 

Early next morning Burton left, but before 
going he slipped a letter into the Doctor's 
hand, saving as he did so. Don't open it 
unless I am not back by eight o'clock to- 
morrow morning. Inside you will find full 
instructions what to do if I have not 
returned." 
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A STORY OF PRESENT.DAY SMUCGLING. 


Bv Lours BEcKE, 


Author of Sandy Costello," “ Tom Wallis,” “Wild Life in the Southern Seas," etc. 


CHAPTER I. 
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in a mean, paltry sort of a way is practised 
at most Australian sea ports by the seamen 
and firemen of the big mail steamers as well 
as by the passengers. Sometimes the Customs 
peopie at Sydney or Melbourne make a rich 
haul in fines, especially if the culprit is a 
passenger who prefers to pay up instead of 
going to gaol, but there is no organised 
system of smuggling on the long coast-line 
stretching from Brisbane to Melbourne or 
from Melbourne right round to Cape York. 
Yet the writer blushingly confesses that he 
once took part io a highly successful “ run " 


—though without premeditation; and, being 
only a lad at the time, there was some 
excuse. 

At the time, my father was police magis- 
trate of a certain coastal district of New 
South Wales. I need not specify the name 
of the seaport town at which he resided, 
beyond indicating that it was between 
Grafton on the Clarence River and New- 
castle on the Hunter. The law was repre- 
sented by a sergeant and six stalwart 
troopers of the Mounted Police, two native 
black trackers, and the Court bailiff. The 
district was a quiet one, the settlers round 
about honest enough—except for occasional 
cattle-stealing—and the police had little 
to do. 

Some fifteen miles from the town there 
was a small cattle-station named Barina 
(which will answer), carrying about one 
thousand head of cattle. It was owned by 
a Mr. Carey, as I shall call him, a man very 
popular with everyone, as well as were his 
wife and family. He was a good sports- 
man, attended church regularly with his 
family, was a justice of the peace (no great 
honour, however, in New South Wales), and 
freyuently sat on the Bench, with Major 
Rose, another J.P.. when my father was 
absent at any of the inland towns of the 
district. 

Barina station was situated near the 
mouth of a small tidal river, on one side of 
which was a high, thickly wooded bluff, 
from which a splendid view was to be had 
of the coast-line north and south. Only 
small vessels could come into the river, 
owing to the shallowness of the bar, and, 
indeed, but few ever did come—perhaps six 
in a year—to load cargoes of ** black-butt ” 
timber and cedar-logs, and Mr. Carey 
generally made use of bullock or horse 


teams when he had a load of hides to send 
away to Newcastle or Sydney. to be sold 
to the tanners there or be shipped from 
Svdney to London. In those days tho 
railways were not extended more than thirty 
miles from the capital, and all the coastal 
traftic was carried on by a fleet of schooners 
and two or three wretched and ancient 
steamers, one of which called monthly at 
the little port fifteen miles from the Careys’ 
station, and where we lived. 

The coast (with the bush all around the 
port) had been familiar to my elder brothers 
and myself from our very earliest years— 
indeed, we knew it almost as well as the 
local tribe of blacks, and in the summer 
months we often spent a week or ten days 
away from home. on fishing and shooting 
excursions, “ camping out" in the open, 
either on the beaches or in some snug 
bangalow scrub, returning home with 
reluctance. 

One very hot January, when bush.fires 
were devastating the country for over a 
hundred miles along the coast, I set off on 
a week's visit to Barina. I had not been 
invited, but that did not matter—I knew I 
should be welcome, for the Carey boys and 
girls and my brothers and sisters and myself 
were great friends, and we were constantly 
visiting each other—both families being on 
terms of the closest intimacy. 

My father refusing to lend me a horse, 
on the ground that the  bush.fires had 
destroyed all the grass, especially about 
Barina, I had to walk, and so took to the 
beach. which made the journey about five 
miles longer. However, a twenty-mile walk 
was not much to me, for I was used to long 
tramps as well as rides. 

I started from home soon after midnight, 
under a sky that would have been starlit 
had it not been for the pall of smoke that 
hung heavy in the windless air. I was in 
very light marching order—a thin suit of 
drill, half-Wellington boots, such as were 
in favour in those days in the Australian 
colonies, and a canvas bag slung from my 
shoulder, containing a bottle of tea, some 
salt, hard-boiled eggs. bread, and my 
fishing-tackle; for Barina Creek was alive 
with splendid fish, and Aleck Carey and I 
were friendly rivals as fishermen. 

Just before I started, I had found a roll 
of Sydney newspapers placed beside mv bag 
on the dining-room table, and my mother 
called out to me from her bedroom that they 
were for Mr. Carey. They had come by 
mail, overland from Sydney ria Newcastle, 
and she asked me to tell Mrs. and Mr. Carev 
that she was sending them as they had 
some interesting news. 
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My father was leaving at daylight to go 
to the thriving inland town of Kempton 
(as I shall name it), forty miles away, to 
preside at a case of cattle-stealing, and when 
I stepped out on the verandah I found his 
orderly, a trooper named Mahony, lying 
there on his blanket, smoking his pipe—it 
was too close, he said, to sleep inside. 

We chatted for a few minutes, and Mahony 
told me that it “ was putt in the papers 
that there was a power av smugglin’ goin’ 
on somewhere on the coast," and that the 
" Governmint" was offering 2004. reward 
for information that would lead to the 
conviction of the offenders. Maybe," he 
said mysteriously, it's meself that may 
touch that 200/.” 

“ hope so, Mahony,” I replied, as I bade 
him good-night, opened the gate, and set 
off along the old convict-made road that 
led to the beach, which for the first ten 
miles trended almost due north and south and 
afforded easy walking, especially as the tide 
was low and the sand hard. After having 
accomplished this ten miles, a cool breeze 
sprang up from the east, the heated smoke- 
clouds from the bush-fires were blown back 
inland, and the stars shone out clear and 
bright. 

Reaching a headland known as “ Picture 
Rocks" (from the aboriginal drawings on 
tne walls of some caves there), I decided to 
" spell " for half an hour, as I was feeling 
somewhat tired and the place was a favourite 
spot of mine. Lighting a fire, I warmed 
some tea in my tin pint pot, and made an 
early breakfast. Then, as the fire blazed 
up brightly, I picked up the packet of news- 
papers. opened it, and began to read, 
beginning with the Sydney shipping news—a 
subject that always interested me. But 
in the centre column of the page I saw 
a marked article under the heading of 
M Smuggling on the Coast of New South 
Wales," which at once riveted my atten- 
tion, and confirmed Trooper Mahony’s 
statement to me. 

“For a long time past," it read, '' the 
Customs authorities in Sydney have had 
strong suspicions that great quantities of 
opium and silks from Indian and Chinese 
ports have been smuggled into the 2o 
How it has been managed has greatly 
puzzled the department, as the most stringent 
searches of ships and steamers from Chinese 
ports have revealed nothing. It is believed 
in some quarters that the goods are landed 
at some unfrequented place on the coast; 
for it is notorious that many of the Chinese 
storekoepers on the goldfields and in country 
towns receive illicit supplies of opium, and 
that a large quantity also reaches Sydney, 
and is quickly disposed ef, together with 
valuable silks. It is of course impossible 
for the Government to maintain a strict 
observation along 600 miles of coast, the 
greater part of which is but very thinly 
settled. The Pilot Service stations, which are 
few and far between, are the only places from 
which sections of the coast could be pat- 
rolled. A determined effort, however, is to 
be made to capture the offenders, and already 
the Colonial Secretary has offered à reward 
of 2004. for information that will lead to 
the arrest and conviction of the guilty 
persons. The opium, it is stated, is in I lb. 
tins." 

I felt quite excited. To read about old- 
time English smugglers was one thing, but 
to know that Z might possibly come across 
one in the flesh in my native country was 
another. What news it would be for my 
chum Aleck, I thought! How delightful 
if we came across a smugglers’ hiding- 
place—or, better still, across the smugglers 
themselves, and secured the golden reward! 
So entranced was I on the subjeet that I 
made up the fire again with driftwood and 
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looked at the remaining three or four papers. 
In every one of them there was a further 
allusion to the matter, one paper stating 
that the authorities were now obtaining 
certain formation, which it was hoped 
would lead to good results. 

It appears pretty evident," said this 
last paper, that the smuggled opium is 
landed, and received by parties at one or 
some of the many convenient little nooks 
on the coast north of Newcastle, though 
Broken Bay, only fifteen miles north of 
Port Jackson, has been suggested. From 
there the opium and silks could be brought 
into the city, and disposed of with hardly 
any risk. But there are scores of places 
on the coast where smuggling could be 
carried on with ease, and the goods dispersed 
throughout the coastal districts and interior 
—the entrances to the Richmond, Clarence, 
and Bellenger Rivers, Port Macquarie, the 
Manning River, Port Stephens, etc. We 
learn this morning that the Sydney Mer- 
chants' Association have notitied the Colonial 
Secretary that they are offering 200/. for 
the detection of the silk smugglers. This 
means, with the Government reward, 400.“ 

I had intended to spell but half an hour 
at Picture Rocks, but this smuggling con- 
cern had so enwrapped me with visions that 
it was daylight when I arose to continue 
my tramp to Barina. And then I remem- 
bered something which, although I had 
borne it in mind when I was approaching 
the rocks, I had since forgotten. 

In one of the caves, or, rather, open 
recesses of the rocks, my brothers and myself 
had. for nearly two years past, kept a small 
iron camp oven which we used for baking 
damper whenever we slept there; and, 
when coming away from the place, we would 
leave behind, in the oven, such articles as 
we did not want to carry home—spare 
fishing lines, hooks, lead sinkers, tea, sugar 
and flour, and powder and shot. It was 
the two latter articles I wanted, for, although 
I had no gun with me, my chum Aleck had 
his at Barina, and at that time of the 
year the bush was alive with “ wonga ” 
pigeons and gill birds, or bald pates as 
they are sometimes called. 

I do not think that the particular recess 
in which our camp oven was ''cached " 
was known to anyone else in the district but 
the Carey boys and my brothers and myself, 
for we had never found that any of our gear 
had been tampered with since we first 
began to camp at the Picture Rocks two 
years before. One reason for this was that 
there were no aboriginal drawings on the outer 
walls to attract possible visitors ; another 
was that it was difficult of access, and then, 
if it had been discovered by any of the local 
youth, our oven would have been stolen, 
holus bolus, or destroyed out of spite, for 
my father was not a persona grata with the 
sons of some of the settlers, who were all 
more or less cattle-stealers and horse and 
cattle “‘ brand-fakers," and consequently we 
boys, being the sons of our father, came in 
for a share of their very natural ill-feeling 
towards him. 

Climbing up to the place over the rugged, 
creeper-covered rocks, I stepped into the 
recess, and at once saw that it had been 
visited, for the soft, powdery floor of de- 
composed sandstone rock had been dis- 
turbed by many feet. But our oven stood 
in its usual place. 

Lifting the cover, I found its contents as 
we had left them, more than two months 
previously. Then I began to examine the 
place generally, and almost the first thing I 
noticed were the stumps of several Manila 
cigars lying about, together with numberless 
used matches and a match-box, of a kind 
common in those days—a large, brown, 


japanned thing, holding, when full, half a 


pound weight of wax vestas. This was still. 
half-full. 

As I stooped and picked it up I saw a 
thick line of brown “ sugar " ants streaming 
along the ground, and going towards a 
corner of the cave, and then, following their 
course and looking up at the under.side 
or roof of sandstone rock, saw that it was 
alive with battalions of the tiny creatures, 
some marching one way, and others the 
reverse. One line, I noticed, were carrying 
or dragging along most valiantly lumps of 
some aticky substance, and on taking a 
piece away from one angry convoy I found 
it to be preserved Chinese ginger. And in 
five minutes I discovered the place from 
where they had obtained their sweet morsels. 

Twenty yards or so away there was a low, 
dense scrub of wild white-currant bushes, 
then in full fruit, with their rich pearl- 
hued berries, and amongst their thicknesses 
I found a broken 4-lb. jar of preserved 
ginger, surrounded by swarms of sugar 
ants and flies, all feeding upon the luscious, 
sticky roots. Wondering how on earth a 
jar of ginger came to be in such a place, I 
then noticed that the soft sandv soil about 
the currant-bushes had been disturbed, and 
then smeothed again with a stick or board. 

Kneeling down, I began to scoop away the 
soil, and in a couple of minutes struck the 
first “ plant,“ about a dozen large jars of 
ginger. Farther on was a second and larger 
“ cache "—forty or fifty jars, all neatly 
placed together, and covered over lightly 
with sand, dead sticks, leaves, and other 
dbris. 

„Well,“ I thought.“ this is a find! As 
the lucky discoverer, I think I am entitled 
at least to sample one of these jars." 

Removing one, and 1 the soil, I 
returned to my camp and undid the jar. 
What bov does not like ginger ? (In those. 
days in New South Wales it was cheaper 
than it is now, and every country store- 
keeper sold it—to Europeans as well as 
Chinese.) Taking off the round cap, and 
then removing the stiff air-tight cover of 
paper, I took out a long curly root, drippin 
with syrup. It was delicious. Then 1 
extracted a still larger piece, and, as I did 
so, caught sight of a disc of white metal in 
the centre of the jar. It was a tin, like an 
ordinary ]-lb. jam tin, and was firmly 
wedged in place by the ginger. Taking it 
out, E wiped. off the sticky syrup with some 
grass and examined it carefully. There was 
nothing in the way of lettering or label to 
show what it contained. My sheath-knife 


. was brought into requisition, and the tin, 


or whatever metal it was, was so soft that 
it cut like thin lead. One glance at the 
black, molasses-like contents told me what 
it was—opium! For I had seen two 
exactly similar tins at Wing On's store at 
Port , and, besides that, had seen 
numbers of Chinese fishermen smoking it 
in Port Stephens. 

Pitching the tin away in disgust among 
some thick “ pig-face plants, I buried the 
jar in the sand. Then I sat down and began 
to think hard. What should I do? That 
I had found a plant of smuggled opium was 
certain, and I trembled with excitement, 
listening to every sound, and imagining I 
heard voices all around me. But in reality 
there was nothing but the call of the surf 
upon the shore and the cries of the bell- 
birds in the scrub. 

What should I do? To return home was 
my first thought; but then my father was 
&way, and his escort of police as well. To 
him alone could I tell of my discovery, 
though at the same time I was burning to 
take Aleck Carey into the secret. But 
that would never do, and would seriously 
anger my father. And my mother was a 
great invalid, and must not be worried. So 

[I decided 
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Y decided to go on to Barina, stay there 
untilit was time for my father to return 
home, and leave the same day. Mr. Carey 
and my father were. certainly great friends, 
and i was nafinclined to speak to the 
latter. but decided to think it over. 

The sun was now getting high, so I pre- 
pared to start for Barina. .Just as I was 
about to descend to the beach, I saw some- 
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thing lying half-buried in. or trodden in, 
the sand on the track, and picked it up. It 
was an old, much-blackened tobacco-pouch 
of kangaroo-skin, and in a moment I recog- 
nised it as belonging to Peter Sheehan, Mr. 
Carev's stockman. It contained a half-plug 
of tobacco and several silk lashes for a 
stock-whip. 

" I wonder what Peter Sheehan was doing 


'*WOBBLES `”: 
THE STORY OF A HERO. 
Bv C. L. Ewwrr. 


x: gp Lok 

I never hear that startling crv, or 
see a panting, throbbing fire-engine go dash: 
ing by with its load of human freight, but 
I think of Wobbles "— poor, despised 
* Wobbles," who was always so peculiarly 
alone in the world. And l am sorry now 


for the share I had in making his life almost 
a living death. 

But when I first knew him I was a thought- 
less schoolboy, with all a boy's unreasonable 
contempt of those who are not as other 
boys are. And afterwards—wel!, when our 
schooldays were over, and we had each 
begun to fight life's battle for ourselves, 
with or without the aid of parents or guar- 
dians, “ Wobbles" and I but seldom met; 
though I can see now that when we did 
meet I might have been more sociable and 
shown more sympathy with his own hard 


struggles in a world that tossed-and tumbled - 


him about with even more contempt than 
we had shown him at school. 

“ Wobbles " wasn't his proper name, of 
course. It was the one by which we dubbed 
him when he first came amongst us, and the 
name stuck. 

And, to our shame be it said, the boy— 
a chum of my own named Paul Carrick— 
who gave him this appellation was looked 
upon = us as quite a genius, and applauded 
accordingly, because the title seemed so 
appropriate. For our new schoolfellow did 
undoubtedly wobble. 

I have never seen a lad so shaky in the 
knees as he was. When he walked his legs 
bent under him in every direction. One 
moment he would seem to be knock-kneed, 
but with the very next steps he took his 
thin little legs would bow out to an extra- 
ordinary degree. And if you watched him 
but a little farther he would appear to be 
on the point of collapsing in a heap, for 
both his legs would bend out in the same 
direction, sometimes to the right and at 
others to the left, as if they were about to 
double up, with the feet and thighs meeting. 

What was the exact nature of the physical 


here?" was my next thought. Then I 
came to a dead stop. Was it possible that 
Peter was concerned with the * cache." If 
so, I must not say anything to Mr. Carey — 
not even for the sake of 200/., for old Peter 
Sheehan was a great favourite, not only with 
my brothers and myself, but with my 
mother as well. 
( To be continued.) 


deformity with which the lad was afflicted 
I do not know, and I am sorry to say I never 
took a sufficiently sympathetic interest in 
him to try and find out ; but the weakness 
was of course in the knees, which always 
showed remarkably thin and bony as he 
wobbled along, bulging his trousers legs 
first in one direction, then in another. 

Had he been of a stronger and heavier 
build otherwise, I am persuaded that his 
legs would indeed have failed him; but 
“ Wobbles " was small and thin in every 
way, and never seemed to grow much 
bigger, for even when I met him years after 
my schooldays he was quite undersized, 
although he had reached manhood’s estate. 

Poor * Wobbles.“ Ever and anon, as 
the months and the years roll away, that 
thin, pale little face, with its large, wistful 
eves, so full of longing, rises up before me ; 
and I picture him, as he used to stand in 
some unfrequented corner of the school- 
yard, silently watching the games in which 
he could take no part; unnoticed and dis- 
regarded bv his schoolfellows, except when 
it pleased them to poke fun at him. 

I know now what a highly strung, nervous 
temperament lived within that shaky 
frame; what a brave, noble heart beat 
under that ill-developed chest of his ; and 
I can realise, as I never tried to realise then, 
how galling our thoughtless gibes must have 
been to him—how deeply they must have 
pained him. 

Perhaps it was his very bravery of heart 
that enabled him to cast off our insults and 
keep his mind free of morbid thoughts. He 
must have had a soul far, far above his 
surroundings, or he could never have stood 
it all as he did. 

And I know that he was ambitious; for 
once—only once—he had told us so. He 
longed to be an artist, he said ; but he was 
poor, and he lived with a maiden. aunt 
who could ill afford to pay even for his 
schooling. His own parents were dead, and 
he had neither brother nor sister nor any 
other relative to help him. But he meant 
one day to shine in the world. And with 
this declaration the pale little face had 
flushed warmly, and his great, expressive 
eyes had sparkled with hope and deter- 
mination. 

But we—well, we simply laughed deri- 
sively. We could not imagine a deformed, 
puny-looking creature like him “ shining 
anywhere. We had not the sense then to 
distinguish between mind and matter; 
we did not realise that the brain of a 
genius may exist in a physically imperfect 
being. 

And as our laughter greeted his ears, the 
thin face paled again, the light died out of 
the big grey eyes and the discomfited, 
friendless little lad wobbled away from us— 
perhaps to give vent to his misery in a 
flood of secret, scorching tears ! 

He never spoke to us of his ambitious 
hopes again; and I fear, from what I have 


learnt since, that he met with equal dis- 
couragement all through his short life, 
although he tried, and tried hard, to ‘ shine.“ 

Had he been a little better endowed in 
the matter of worldly wealth, or had he but 
had some one to give him a little timely help 
and encouragement in his plucky tight, I 
believe, from what I have seen of his work, 
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that he would have forced himself upon 
public notice. I never look upon * The 
Light of the World," a canvas which now 
occupies a consnisuous position on one of 
my walls, without reaising what an immense 
degree of crude, unpolished genius is there 
displaved. And many distinguished painters 
have looked upon it too, and shaken their 
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heads with thoughtful regret when I assured 
them that the artist was d»ad. 

But. alas! * Wobbles" was poor and 
friendless always. And I, who might have 
helped and encouraged him a little had 
I so willed, only became his friend when no 
man's friendship could avail him. 

( To be continued.) 


pu that vou are equipped some- 

what in the way advised, it remains to 
describe the methods vou should adopt in 
order to secure some sport. 

Take your rod from its case (placing this 
in vour basket at once) and put the joints 
together, beginning with the thinnest, and 
see that the rings come into a line with 
onc another. Then fix the winch so that 
the handle is on the right hand, and pass 
the line, which is wound round the winch, 
up through all the rings and pull out two 
or three yards beyond the rod top; then 
tie the end of this line to the loop on 
the thicker end of your gut line, which 
should have been soaked and drawn out 
straight. 

Next fix, not a fly, but a little bit of white 
leather (a tiny morsel of cotton stuff would 
do), to the thin end of the gut, and take the 
rod into some open place, a lawn by pre- 
ference, and try to cast the line out straight. 
You will find this difficult at first, but by 
taking care to give it time to extend itself 
out fully behind you the knack may soon 
be learnt, for vou have at present no hind- 
rance in the danger of hooks catching in 
anvthing at your back; that will come 
later. If you are handy, an hour's prac- 
tice should enable vou to get the line out 
with some approach to straightness and 
to make the tag at the end go within about 
a vard of the point desired. 

'This being attained, put on a fly and try to 
do the same, while avoiding getting caught 
up behind. "This will take longer, and it 
may be that two or three hours have to be 
devoted to practice before it is worth while 
to wend your way to the stream. 

I need hardly sav that if you can get 
& skilled hand to teach you, the time re- 
quired will be much less, and the whole 
thing infinitely easier. 

Supposing vou can now cast some five 
or six yards of line fairly straight, say once 
out of three times, vou should choose some 
rippling part of a stream, where trout are 
plentiful and small, and, keeping a little 
back from the edge, cast nearly straight 
across, and let your flies go down stream 
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as far as the line permits. When the limit 
is reached they will naturally come across 
to your own side, and then should be 
cast again, rather down stream than up. 
and the process repeated until you have 
a rise.“ This will be indicated by a 
slight extra ripple close to the fly, and 
sometimes, if the fish actually takes, by 
a delicious check to your line, which vou 
can distinctly feel. 

If this occurs, do not strike violently or 
your line wil] break, but tighten quickly and 
gently, and if a little trout is hooked lift 
him quickly to land. In the improbable 
event of a fair-sized fish (say } Ib.) taking 
vour fly. all your wits will be required, 
for he will rush madly for any sort of shelter 
that may be near, and if roughly stopped 
wil break vou. Therefore he must be 
allowed to take out a foot or two of line 
from the winch, not freely, but so as to try 
his strength, and onlv just kept from the 
stone or roots under which he is trying to 
burrow. His first rush being over, you 
must recover your line and get it, if you can, 
rather shorter than your rod preparatory 
to lifting your fish out. He will generally 
make another rush, and take out line again 
when he finds himself at close quarters, and 
sometimes this will occur even the third 
time, so that you will have need of patience. 
After this he will for a few seconds be quite 
exhausted, and should be lifted, without 
any jerk, clear away from the water to the 
bank, and seized before he can jump back, 
which he will attempt on touching ground. 

Of course, if you have a landing-net it 
should be used even with a }-lb. fish, for 
this may drop off in spite of all your care, 
though it never should break your line. 

I think not more than one in twenty or 
thirty of medium-sized fish (1 lb. to 3 lb.) 
ever do escape for want of a net, so it will 
be seen that to carry one is to burden your- 
self for little advantage, when you are 
fishing a stream such as most of those 
in Devon, where trout are scarcely ever 
caught with fly over J lb., and seldom over 
6 oz. 

The wav to use a landing.net is to take 
it in the right hand, and, holding the pre- 
viously exhausted fish by means of the rod 
(not touching the line), to sink the net well 
under it, or even placing the net first, and 
drawing the fish over it, the object being 
not to scare the fish suddenly and thus 
revive its energies. The fish being well 
in the meshes, the net should be turned half 
over, and your quarry safely lifted out. 

This method is of course necessary with 
large fish. 

With good luck you may score such 
a success as this on your first attempt, for 
it is a curious fact that beginners in most 
sports do seem to enjoy a brief bit of good 
fortune. 

Your }-lb. trout being landed, lose no 
time in shifting quarters slightly, and 


trying for another. If your fly was the 
blue upright (by far the most likely in 
Devon), stick to it as an end flv, but if you 
feel vour skill equa! to doing so, try putting 
ona‘ bob" or" dropper.” First. however, 
give the trout another try as you are, for 
thev may be still feeding, and the rise does 
not last very long. 

When you find that even the little ones 
cease to jump at your fly and sport gets 
slack, sit down and put on a second flv, 
about a vard from the end one. The 
easiest method is to cut the gut on which 
the tly is tied to the length of about four 
or tive inches, then to make a loop at the 
end. after first moistening the gut, and 
then to pass the main gut line doubly 
through this loop, while including one of 
the knots, so that when you pull the loop 
tight the knot will be caught up init. There 
are other and neater ways of fixing bob 
flies, but on the whole this is probably 
the best, it being very easy, quick, and 
also not hard to undo when necessary. 

If your stream is quite open in the places 
you ‘fish, a third, or even a fourth fly, 
fastened in the same way, may be an advan- 
tagc. 

The flies should be blue upright or dun 
black and silver and“ coch y bondu,” unless 
the water is much coloured, when a soldier 
palmer " should be one. 

Soon after the turn of the day" you 
will find generally that sport gets very 
poor. and by two or three o'clock scarcely 
a trout will be moving. This is therefore 
the time to take your lunch and count your 
trout. 

If you have secured half a dozen sizable 
fish, including the monster of 1 lb., you 
may think yourself very fortunate. and 
must not expect to add much to your total 
for an hour or two. 

As the sun begins to sink behind the trees 
the trout often come on again pretty fairly 
for an hour or so, and you may then get 
two or three more 2-02. or 3-oz. fish, which 
you can keep out, besides the little things 
of even smaller size which have to be 
returned. 

This should always be done carefully, and 
the fish never thrown into the water. 

Take the little thing firmly, but without 
undue pressure (which may break its air- 
bladder) and put your hand into the water 
with it, and then release it, head up- 
stream. 

Some angler, perhaps yourself, may land 
that fish next season grown into a nice ]-lb. 
trout. 

In the course of your wanderings among 
the streams you may sometimes see a 
number of little eels about. If vou can 
catch any of these you wil! be a friend to 
all baby trout, for these small fry have no 
more destructive enemy than the eel. 
Catch them anvhow vou can, whether bv 
spitting them with the spike of your rod, 
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which I have done, or by putting a worm 
in front of their noses, or any other way. 

As eels from a trout stream are particularly 
good eating, they will be an acceptable 
addition to your basket, though unpleasant 
to handle and kill. 

As I have so far supposed you to be quite 
& beginner, I have advised the down-stream 
method as the most suitable, though fishing 
up is more artistic, and sometimes, with 
clear weather and water, far more effectual. 

It is a fact, nevertheless, that many 
natives, both in Devon and on similar 
streams in Scotland, keep to their old- 
fashioned down-stream fishing, and not 
only do so, but often beat the most expert 
up-stream anglers who are strangers to the 
water. 

This being so, one must not lay down 
hard-and-fast rules, but only point out the 
advantages of each method. 

Of the two, down-stream is much the 
easier to the begina:?r, though to practise it 
with marked success 18 v difficult on 
most waters. Certainly it is otten easy 
to get rises, and also to see them, as a trout 
makes a little splash at a fly held against 
the stream. 

The trouble is to hook your fish, for the 
natural effect of a jerk, when fishing down, is 
to pull the flv away from the fish, which 
generally, though not always, approaches 
it from below. The fish, being hooked, has 
also an advantage, as being below you 
and having the force of the stream to help 
him. 

If the surface is smooth he can also see 
you afar off; but down-stream fishing is 
seldom attempted on smooth glides. 

The chief advantages of up-stream fishing 
are that you approach from behind, where 
they have no eyes, and that when you strike 
you pull the hook into their mouths, instead 
of the reverse. Add to this the extra 
chanee you have of mastering a large fish 
by dragging him downwards, and thus 


THE BOY’S OWN JUNGLE AND WATER 


^ Co and see the boys’ jungle garden ! ” 

The speaker was not given to praisin 
his boys at any time, but, as he spoke, I coul 
detect the ring of proud satisfaction and 
pleasure. He did not say “ They have made 
& beautiful place of the old bit of garden 
woodland,“ but just Come and see the 
boys’ jungle garden!" I went with him, 
and then I understood how even he had 
been unable to restrain that smile of proud 
affection in his boys’ handiwork. As we 
entered the bit of garden woodland the 
sin peeped in and danced across the fern- 
fronds and made beautiful high lights; 
and in case other boys would like to follow 
the example of my small friends and make 
for themselves a jungle garden, I am going 
to tell them exactly how this was made, 
and what was planted in it. 

The bovs in question had been allowed to 
take this piece of garden woodland in hand 
and do with it whatever they liked. Visions 
of southern forests, where vegetation grew 
thick and luxurious, where hunters lost 
themselves, and wild animals found safe 
hiding-places crowded into their minds; they 
would make, as nearly as they might, here in 
England, a jungle garden. 

The first determination arrived at decided 
that there were to be no wide, neat, gravelled 
pathways. Only footpaths wide enough to 
walk comfortably in single tile were planned, 
and the plant life might rise high on either 
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impeding his breathing, and you have 
all the arguments for up-stream fishing. 

It really depends entirely on circum- 
stances and the wind. Act therefore as seems 
best, without any r-gard to consistency, 
and whichever plan you are, for the time, 
adopting, see that vour fly falls lightly and 
somewhere near to the right place, say six 
inches above the spot where you think your 
trout is feeding. 

Don’t fish “in skipjack broad, as 
Kingsley used to say, but search with your 
flies every eddy and little run by a big 
stone or round a sunken tree. 

The more dangerous the place for your 
tackle the better the shance of finding a 
feeding fish, and the less probability of 
his having been scared by other aaclers. 

If you are wading, try such placcs as 
couid not be reached by the bank fishe., 
say in spots heavily bushed on both sides, 
but up the middle of which you can 
wade. 

It is less necessary to throw lightly in 
such places, for trout are not like'y to be 
shy, and they are on the look-out for cater- 
pillars, beetles, and large flies tumbling in 
from the bushes. 

A little general advice must be given 
before concluding; and the first thing to 
mention is the necessity, if you would be 
successful, of avoiding loudness of any sort, 
including dress. 

Greys or drabs are best, and black or 
white should be avoided, especially in hats 
or caps. 


With regard to talking, it is quite un 
necessary to be silent, as the hearing of 
fish is not keen; only see that you don't 
gesticulate in talking, as the fish notice 
the slightest movement: Raise but a 
shining hand against the sky, there is not 
left the shadow of a fin," says Tennyson, 
who knew something of fishing and fish. 
See “ The Brook," and other of his shorter 

ems. 

With regard to where to fish, it is too 
large a subject to treat fully here. As already 
mentioned, Devon is the best county for 
spring trouting, while Cornwall and Somerset 
are nearly as good. Wales often affords far 
better sport than in summer, but is cold. 

Hampshire and Wiltshire fish are scarcely 
1* condition, though they may be taken in 
April. Much the same is true of Kent and 
Herifordshire, and also of the Coln in 
Oxfordshire. Most of these streams are 
best suted also for dry fly. Perhaps 
Hereforas»ire waters are worth trying, 
though they are more celebrated for their 
grayling (now out of season) than for trout. 

If you want full intormation as to places 
for fishing vou can get it tarly up to date 
in The Angler’s D.ary ” (le. 64.), published 
at The Field ” Office. 

If any boy angler hikes to write to me 
with regard to his special neighbourhood, 
I will give him, through these columns, 
any information I may have. 

I will now conclude by wishing you all 
“ tight lines" and a willing heart to help 
a brother angler. 


By F. M. WELLS. 


side, the higher the better. For months the 
boys worked to dig out a wide, deep dell, 
that was to divide the bit of woodland from 
side to side. 

In reality it did not cover the quarter of 
an acre, but so carefully and skilfully had 
the footpaths been planned, and so well did 
the undergrowth of plant life hide the one 
froin the other, that it was difficult to believe 
it was not of far greater expanse. The 
footpaths had been made the most of: and 
rightly, too, for they became valuable 
features. The deep dell that cut the wood 
from side to side was another of what I may 
call the foundation features—the footpaths 
ran down one side of it and up the other, but 
another means of crossing it was wpicturesque 
bridge made by the trunk of a gigantic elm 
tree—such a bridge naturally appealed to a 
boy's sense of fitness—and it was only for 
the sake of the elders that the footpaths had 
been brought across the dell At the 
farther end of the woodland jungle was a 
steep bank. Here was the second entrance 
from the garden beyond, into the wood, and 
stops brought you down the steep incline. 
The boys had made the bank themselves— 
that is to say, they had wheeled all the soil 
dug out from the dell and used it in this 
manner. The steps themselves were allowed 
to be quite rough, not even faced, and here 
again the boys’ excellent taste was shown. 
We wanted to make some steps, one of 
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them explained, but we wanted at the 
same time to keep our jungle garden just as 
wild and natural as possible, so we mixed 
some clay with the soil and beat it down 
hard, and we find that the steps left iust as 
we cut them in the soil do not often need 
repairing." 

Now I must approach what is after all the 
most important part of my subject—+t.e. the 
plants that were selected for the jungle 
garden. And here I would say the greatest 
care should be taken to grow only those 
things that are suitable for these almost 
wild conditions. Many planta seem to have 
garden flower writ upon them, and to 
put such into a bit of beautiful woodland 
is completely to mar their beauty. But 
there are, again, other plants that never 
appear so lovely as when growing al! untram- 
melled by the limits of box, or stone edgings. 

There is no flowering plant more beautiful 
for the jungle garden than the foxgloves, so 
long as the shade is not too dense. They 
should not be dotted about singly, but 
planted in wide and generous masses. 
Purple foxgloves, with here and there a 
white one amid them, make beautiful wood- 
land pictures. The best way to obtain 
them is to grow them from seed, which must 
be thinly sown any time during the spring or 
summer, and the young plants should be 
planted out when they are large enough to 
handle ; but, as I have already said, a position 
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ave mentioned, it should the boy-gardener. If there be a garden 
t, here a plant and there pond, or stream, or even a ditch, then we 


always easier to select flowering plants if a plant, anywhere and everywhere, but a have a feld for beautiful water gardening, 
the trees are rather wide apart, and in colony of them should be made, and when both at the banks and onee and also on the 
places really considerable clearings are avail- a new plant is brought home it should surface of the water itself. 


must be found for them where the aun can other subjects Ih 
reach them. In making a jungle garden itis not be dotted abou 


able. go to add to the colony. The effect of one ditch that in time became the best loved 
Bold growth should be aimed at, at any massing our plants is infizitely better portion of the garden in which it had place. 
rate here and there, and in the boys’ garden than using them dotted avout very- A boy took it in hand; he widened it, 
I am describing the giant hemlock was where. deepened it, and even brought a drain from 
grandly used. The great leaves and tall Perhaps the prettiest picture T saw in the & neighbouring watercourse to feed it. In 
stately growth gave an almost tropical jungle garden was when a turn in the path- three years he had transformed what had 

hitherto been practically an eyesore into a 


appearance, and the plants will grow almost way brought us suddenly upon 8 wide 
as well in the shade as in the sunshine; but planting of the beautiful Pasque flowers really pretty garden stream ; and what has 


in the really open places that grandest of all ( Anemone Pulsatilla). “ We sa them been done by & boy can be done again. 
our fine foliaged annuals, the ricinus, found growing in a shady place at Kew Gardens,” It is often useful to go to the wild ponds 
one of the boys explained, to get our lessons in planting. It may be 
“and we came home and i i 

wrote for & packet of seed, with frogbit in full blossom. I thin 
and this is their first flower- lesson of the wild pond is to be content with 
ing." The boys' enthusiasm but a small variety of subjecta, but to have 
was good to see. « We found those things we elect to have in lavish plenty. 
out that they liked chalk in In shallow water the bold foliage and bril- 
the soil, and we brought home liant flowers of the double marsh marigolds 
basketfuls every Saturday are very beautiful. They are just as useful 
until we had enough," he 88 bog plants, and it may not be generally 
added. known that they flower as well in shade as 
Another plant that had in the open spaces. If we have a garden 
own into wide masses was stream and we want the beauty of shade 
the yellow-flowered St. John's as well as of sunshine about it, we do well to 
wort, beautiful alike in flower plant willows, as they grow very fast. It is 
and foliage; we may well enough merely to cut & branch and plant it 
grateful to it for flourishing deeply, it rarely fails to root. The water 
beneath the shade of trees; hawthorn is another charming water plant, 
and for June flowering were and so too is the Hottonia, or water violet. 
bold tall clumps of wild I have already mentioned frogbit, and Í 
geraniums that the boys had may say it remains many weeks in blossom. 


- 


dug up from the surrounding Some of the sagittarias are very eífective, 
country and established in and I would especially name S. Montevidi- 


their jungle. The 
ide steep bank 
was wholly given 
to ferns, although - 
they were not |* 
confined to this 
portion only. 
Many and many 
a fern hunt had 
the boys under- 
taken, for it was 
their pride that 
every specimen 
place. This plant, I learned, was reared was & real Britisher. Great 
from seeds and planted at the end of May, spreading fronds of the male 
and was treated to extremely rich soil and fern gave 4 wild luxuriance to 
frequent doses of liquid manure. But it was, the scene, and there were besides 
after all, the flowering plants that gave the hart's tongues, poly ies, lady 
most pleasure, and many & half-holiday was fems, oak ferns, wild bracken, 
spent in collecting from the still wilder woods and here and there a fine-grown 
and hedges treasures for the woodland garden. specimen of Osmunda regalis— 
All the dell was planted with primrose the royal fern. I noted, too, the 
plants. Hundreds of plants grew up those cool, parsley fern and our native 
sloping sides, and the whole of the bottom of varieties of shield ferns. And 
the dell was planted with them. And above every one had been discovered 
the dell on either side was a wide planting of and planted by the boys them- 
wild bluebells (wild hyacinths) that 1 a gelves. When they became too 
lovely May stretch of blue, with here and large they were sometimes 
there the purple of wild orchises between. divided, and generally each 
At the entrance of the wood was the place spring a top-dressing of well- 
of the snowdrops, and beyond the snowdrops decayed leaf-mould was given 
grew the carpet of daffodils with the ground them. 
between them thick with wood anemones. I have seid nothing 4s yet 
Woodruffe grew here and there about the about the climbing plante, aud 
tree-trunks, and as the summer days length- it was greatly to the luxurious 
ened the June hours were gladdened with abundance of these that the 
many à clump of yellow doronicum. The tropical appearance was due. Wild cle- ensis, with large white flowers. The water- 
variety grown Was D. Pardalianches, which, matis hung in the more open spaces in lily is a host in itself. But perhaps after all 
by the way, is one of our own wildflowers. beautiful festoons and made the wood the boy-gardener will be most interested 
It will grow anywhere, and in shady wood- beautiful in early summer with their lowers, in the plants he grows on the banks and at 
land I know no plant to equal it for summer and in autumn with their daint geed-vessels. the edges of the water. Purple loosestrife. 
flowering. I do not know that seed can be Black bryony, bindweed, an . honeysuckle which he can easily rear from seed, should 
obtained, but certainly a plant may be for had alla place, as well as hops and Irish ivy. be grown in plentiful supply. as it flowers all 
a few pence, and it spreads rapidly. It As I looked round on this jungle garden through the late summer; many of the hardy 
. to a height of three feet, and lasts in I thought I had never seen A more charming rimulas, also, that may likewise be grown 
ower an immense while. Solomon's gea] is use of a bit of woodland, nor one better ion seed, are to be recommended, and 
never so beautiful growing in the garden carried out. But I have little enough space waser-flags, the great water-dock. forget- 
border as it is in the jungle garden, and the left. and what I have I must devote to the me-not, creeping Jenny. water-plantain—all 
hoy who contemplates making one should subject of the water garden. Here, too, may find a place. I might add considerably 
secure all the plants he can. Like all the we have & phase of gardening well suited to to this list, but the boy who once has become 


Flowering Shrubs about the Garden Stream. 


Boid Foliage in the Boy's Jungle Garden. 
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enthusiastic over water gardening will not 
need such help as this. -He will never pass 
& bit of stream planted by man, or left as 
Nature planned and planted it, without find- 
ing subjects to hand. If he undertakes only 
the bog garden he will find a still wider 
range of plants, perhaps. Put of the bog 
garden I must, if the Editor will allow 
me, write at some future time. It may 
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happen that, instead of planting the banks 
of a garden pond with flowering plants, it is 
preferred to have a yet bolder and broader 
effect by planting them with flowering 
bushes or shrubs. The American brambles 
are charming and grow rapidly, and the 
same may be said of the beautiful rambler 
roses, while our own whitethorn, stretching 
out branches all creamy white, are very 


lovely above the water-line. And if the 
banks are thus planted, then we may gain 
additional beauty by underplanting them 
with primroses along either side, just as 
many primroses as we can find space for, 
with perhaps groups of yellow and purple 
loosestrife for later flowering, with ferns and 
such subjects as Solomon's seal, buck- bean, 
angelica and others. 


THE BOY'S OWN CORNER AT HOME. 


O you want a little comer at home where 
the homework can be done, where your 
books, pens, ink. and paper occupy a recog- 
nised and suitable position, where your 
* Boy's Own Annual " can find a respected 
and prominent place, and where photographic 
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Negatives may drain and dry undisturbed 
by Mary and the carpet-sweeper ? Above all, 
do you want to furnish this corner in such 
a manner that mater can find no fault withal 
on account of either the appearance or the 
expense ? 

Well, if you do, follow these 
directions out carefully. and you 
wil have such a real “comfy 
corner " that even compulsion may 
have to be resorted to to regain 

ion from pirates of the 
household. 

In the first place, the entire fit- 
ment wil only cost a couple of 
shillings or half a crown at the 
outside, and yet, judged by its 
appearance, might have cost at 
least ten times that amount. 

How can it be done ? 

First, select the corner (after 
obtaining due permission from the 
maternal head of the household) and 
in preference, if possible, the recess 
portion at the side of the fireplace, 
and which possibly may be un- 
ocoupied, especially if this corner 
is in your bedroom. 

Measure this space between the 
wall and side of the chimney, and 
very likely you will find that it is 
between four and five feet. 

Now go to the family green- 
grocer (the present is an especially 
good time) and buy from him two onion- 
boxes, as fig. I. 


If you cannot obtain onion-boxes you 
can doubtless obtain orange-boxes, which are 
of exactly the same shape, but of rather 
smaller dimensions. 

When buying the boxes (probable cost 2d. 
to 3d. each) see if you can obtain extra a few 
bits of the thin board that is used in the 
covering and some bits of the thicker ditto 
that form the partitions. 

The greengrocer will almost certainly 
have a few pieces, for they are usually 
broken up and sold for firewood. 

Take your boxes home and, before doing 
anything at them, place them one in each 
corner, as per fig. 2. Measure the space 
between that is left. and then see what 
can be arranged in the way of a board to rest 
between the two and form your drawing and 
office table, writing-desk, etc., at one and the 
same time. 

The amount of room left we will assume 
is about 2 ft. 6 in. to 2 ft. 9 in. 

Now your imperial size drawing-board is 
just right for fitting in between here. Ata 
suitable height up on the side of each box 
nail two supporting strips of the thicker 
board that you obtained extra. 

Let these strips be, say, 2 in. wide, and, as 
they are } in. th ck, let your drawing-board 
rest on the 2 in. and close your boxes in 
together to suit. 

Any space left between the outer box and 
the wall can be wedged across with a short 
length of stout wood of suitable width to 
effect this. Now take your boxes down- 
stairs (see your boots do not leave unmis- 
takable evidence of both your entrance and 
exit, and don’t try to carry both downstairs 


Sh. — 


at one time and knock the varnish off the 


handrail and the globe off the gas- bracket). 


female members of the household on the 
scene. 

First strip off any superfluous ends of the 
fibrous bands that are usually left straggling 
from the box. 

Don't remove anything that serves to hold 
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the box together, merely anything projecting 
and of no consequence. 


Now get mater or Mary to make you & 
good bowl of billsticker's or paperhanger's 


paste. 
This is made (if you have to 


doit yourself) by mixing flour 
and hot water into a watery 
paste; boil it, as it then keeps 
better, and let it stand till cold. 

2 sure to see it is free from 
lumps before spreading, as 
lumps would cause bubbles and 
unevenness. While this is 


being prepared, make good ine 


deficiencies in the sides of the boxes (only one 
side of each box need be done). 

These deficiencies can be made good by 
cutting and fitting in narrow strips of the 
extra thin boards you bought at the time 
you purchased the boxes. The sides of the 
boxes that need to be thus remedied are 
those that carry the fillets between which 
your drawing-board table resta. 

Having made these simple repairs and well 
dusted and cleaned the boxes, proceed to 
paste up the inside of them with newspaper, 
so as to close all cracks and crevices and 
thus exclude dust and prevent spiders 
finding refuge. 

After giving two or three coatings of news- 
paper, get from the paperhanger an odd roll of 
wall-paper, and neatly and carefully paste 
inside over the top of the newspaper. Get a 
simple, neat, light paper, not one with orna- 
ment and colour on a scale calculated to 
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Take them into the washhouse, tool-shed, 
or any place where a little rough joinery can 
be performed without bringing investigating 


These form the basis of your furniture, and 
the dimensions of same will approximate 


to those figured on the sketch. 


send your mother and sister into hysterics 
and drive the maid to give notice. 
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Of course, if economy must be strictly the braid along the front edges of the box printing-frames, packeta of P.O.P. and post- 


considered, the newspaper interior may be and along the edges of the shelves. cards. 

left as it is, or covered with spare pieces of Of course the boxes could be left open, but Put all your trays, bottles of developer 

brown paper, but if you can afford the little the contents of the shelves would be exposed and fixing bath, with dark-room lamp and 

extra the appearance is greatly improved. to dust, and therefore, it is undesirable to like articles, into the bottom division, for in 
Now for the outside appearance. As the leave them so. the event of any bottles being broken the 

sides nearest the wall and chimney-breast Accordingly you can make the appearance fuid contents would not then run through 

and the bottom of the boxes are not seen, it complete and pleasing by covering the and fall upon any papers, books, etc. 

is unnecessary to attend. to those in any shelves with small sliding curtains stretched On the right hand dispose in the top divi- 


way, and attention can be devoted to the across on tapes. One long curtain can be sion your Greek and Latin grammars, French 
exposed sides and tops seen from the drawing- made to cover the entire box, as shown in book, Euclid, algebra, dictionary, and 


table. fig. 3, or small separate curtains to each similar books. 
With putty fill upany cracks and crevices, shelf, see fig. 4, which is more pleasing in In the centre portion put your exercise- 


and then, after rubbing smooth with sand- general effect and perhaps more handy. books, drawing-ditto, box of instruments, 
paper, treat these sides with green or brown Small loops can be left on the edges to slip and any notepaper and envelopes. 


stain. over round brass-headed nails left projecting The lower portion can receive your boxes 
Permanganate of potash (1 part to 5) of on the box side for that purpose. | of Lepidoptera specimens and also your 
water) painted over will effectually stain Finally, if your persuasive eloquence be stamp and post-card albums. At the back 


and under your drawing-board place your 
hat, hockey-stick, football, and apy similar 
things. 

The right-hand chest can hold on its top 
your aquarium, and the left-hand the lamp 
and the Book of books. Arranged on the 
wall you can artistically display fishing- 
rods, single-sticks, boxing-gloves, fish- basket. 
and also find room for your T-square and 


| 


| | \ get-squares. 
i | ja ù = = Over each division in your side shelves 
|! I N i ha >= you can put the description of contents 
| | | \ 3 3 4 on an aluminium label (obtainable for 14. 
\\ | | À ow each at the stamping-machines at the 
nu \ . N j station), as, for instance, MAGAZINES, PHOTO- 
| | NS À NU S i GRAPHY, etc. 
I NN N You will then have a proper and recog- 
| rx „ | nised place for everything, and the family 


criticism that “ you leave your things all 
over the place " will cease to be. 
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Problem No. 658. 
By NIELS HOEG. 
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8+4=12 pieces. 


f E White to play and mate in three (3) moves. 
iC vr A i ! — „ — 
r 4 | Ly € ,, š t . 
, 4 4 . / j I Fi E NU on this problem will appear with the 
e. xil d " a 2 ft ee solution. 


the wood a dull brown tint. The wooden strong enough, you may be able to persuade Solution of No. 65;.—1, B—B 5, Px Q 
fillets screwed on the sides of the boxes the mater to put a curtain across the whole, (or a to 1). 2, P—Q 4. PxP in passing 
should be treated in like manner. and looped back, 80 as to make the corner (or J). 3, P—K 4 ch., K—K 4 (or T). 
]f desired the box sides may next be sized more comfortable and artistic still (fig. 4). 4, Kt—B 3 ch., K—B 3. 5, Kt—K 8 mate. 
(size and boiling water) and afterwards Now for the disposal of your effects, The This 18 the main play. If there were no 


varnished. shelves are all of sufficient height to accom- R at R 7, White could play 4, Kt—K 8, 
You can get a small tin of varnish from modate your Boy's Own Annuals.” and then mate with the other Kt at Q 3. 
the colourman or ironmonger for a very small In fig. 4 we have assumed that you will The two variations, J and k, of this branch 


plac? these on the top left-hand shelf, and are (i), Kt—K 2. 3, Kt—Q 3, and mate 


sum. ) 

The next thing is to obtain ninc yards of you can accommodate seven or eight volumes follows with the Kt or P; but when R x P, 
upholsterer's braid at about 1d. a yard (4 in. easily. 3, Kt—Q 3 or B 4, RxP. 4 P x R. etc. 
to ł in. wide) and also about nine dozen The remaining two shelves on the left (D) Kx B. 4 Kt B ch., K—Q 9. 5, Kt 


round brass - headed upholsterer's nails. hand could be occupied by your hand B 3 mate.—(a) Kt—Kt 4. 2; KtxQ P, 
Neatly, and with these brass nails, attach camera, boxes of plates and negatives, Kt K 2 (or I too). 3, Kt x B Pch., K- K 4. 
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4, P—Q 4 ch., K—B 3 or Px P. 5, Kt— 
R 5, or Q—Kt 2, two fine mates. (l) Kt— 
B 6. 3,Q*Kt, Kt—B 3. 4, Kt—Q B 4 
or takes P, eto. (m) Kt—B 2. 3, Kt x Kt, 
etc. (n) Kt. R P. 3, Px BP or Q—Kt 4 
etc. (o B—B sq. 3, Kt * P ch, K—K 4 
(er p. 4, Kt—Kt 6 ch, K—B 3. 5, B— 
Q 4 mate (fine. (p KxB. 4, Kt B, 
and 5, Q—B 4 mate.—(b) K Kt—B 3. 
2, Kt x Q P, Kt—Q 2 (or q to t). 3, Kt—B 7, 
Kt x B ch. (if Kt—Kt 3, K—Kt 4). 4, Ktx 
Kt, and 5, Q mates. (q) B—R sq. 3, Kt 
Kt 4 ch., K x B (if to K 4, then P—Q 4 ch.). 
4, Kt—B 7, and Q mates. (r) B—B sq. 
3. Kt—Q B 4, Kt—Q 2. 4, K—Kt 4, and 
Kt or Q mates. (s) Kt—K sq. 3, Q—Kt4 
(or Kt—B 7), Ktx Kt. 4, Qx B P and 
then mates (¢) R—Q Kt sq. 3, Kt— 
Kt 4 ch, KxB. 4, Kt—B 7, and 5, 
Q—B 4 mate.—(c) Kx B. 2, Kt * K P ch, 
K—Q 4. 3, QxP ch, K—K 4. 4, B— 
Kt 6, any. 5, Q—Q 6 mate (pretty).— 
(d) Px P. 2, Qx this P, K—K 4. 3, Q 
K Pch., K—B3. 4, Kt—K 8ch., K—Kt 4. 
5, Q—Kt 4 mate.—(e) B—R sq. 2, Bx 
P ch, KxP (if KxB, Kt—B 7 etc.). 
3, Q—Kt 4 ch., K—K 2. 4, Kt—K 8 or 
B 4 ch., and 5, B or Q—Kt 6 mate accord- 
ingly. —(f) P queens (or Kt—K 2). 2, Qx 
P ch. (or B x P ch.), etc.—(g) P—B 6. 
2, Qx P ch, or Kt x Q P, etc.—(h) K—K 4. 
2. PxP ch, or Q—Kt 4 etc.—(i)) Rx P. 
2, BxP ch, K—K 4. 3, Q—Kt 4, and 
mate in two more moves. The duals in 
some of the variations can here be called 
beauty spots, * ust as we say even the sun 
has spots." Kondelik has also made a four 
mover in which the Q is sacrificed in a 
fourfold manner, thus: White, K—K R 2; 
Q—K B8;B—K5;Kt—QB2andK B4; 

Ps—Q Kt 2 and 5, Q 4 and 7, K 2, K B2 
and 7, and K Kt 0. Black, K— K 5; Rs— 
Q R sq. and K R sq.: B—K R 8; Kta— 
Q Kt 3 and QB 2; Ps—Q Kt 6, Q B 5, 
K B 4, K R 4 and 6. 

The * Wiener Schachzeitung," edited by 
G. Marco in Vienna, 24 Wahringer Strasse, 
contains games, problems, portraite, etc., 
and gives this problem by Kohtz and 
Kockelkorn, which looks easy, but has 
puzzled several solvers. White, K—Q R 4; 
Q—K B 2; B—Q Kt 5; Kt—Q Kt 7; 
Ps—Q 4 and K 3. Black, K—Q B 6; 
B—K 2. White mates in four moves. 
There is also an end-game, said to have 
been played in 1492 by King Ferdinand v. 
&nd his Admiral, Fonsoca. The King did 
not see what to move, and then was advised 
by Queen Isabella to give up his Rooks, 
which pleased him so that he consented to 
join the Queen in supporting Columbus, 
who afterwards discovered America. It is: 
White, K—Q R 8; Rs—K B 5 and K Kt 4; 
B—K R 3; Ps—Q Kt 4 and K 6. Black, 
K—Q B sq.: Q—K 8; Rs—Q B 8 and 
K Rad.; Kt. G Kt 6; P—Q B 2 White 
mates in 5 moves. 


Recent Remarkable Astronomical Discovery. 
The total loss of gravity on the part of the Moon. 
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R. S. Ccssans.—All you have to do is to make out a 
list of the materials so as to get at thequantities, and 
then ask the prices at the different tradesmen's. 
The cost may be four times as much in some places 
asin others. It depeuds on carriage and so many 
other circumstauces that you can only find it out 
locally. 

X.—No. The highest individual score was made by 
E J. Oollins, at Clifton, in 1899. It was 628 not 
ou 


J. H. BARNES.—Refer to our back volumes, We have 
given tle plans and ful! directions for building quite 
& dozen boats, and cannot repeat. Descriptions of 
such things are of no use without illustrations. 


AÀNXIOUS TO GET ON.—The position is all right, but 
we cannot help you. It can only be obtained through 
the London representatives or by going out in search 
of it, which is rather speculative. 


P. MuMFORD.—Regret we cannot discover unless we 
know the authors or composers name. In all 
musical and literary compositions the name of the 
writer is of more importance for search purposes 
than the title of the piece. That may be the reason 
why musical people put their names in such enor- 
mous type on their title- pages. 


O. Harrison, —"Can we euggest a beetle as a pet?” 
Well, no; but tlie nearest approach to it would be 
to start an aquarium and have a few water-beetles 
( Hydrophilus piceus, for example) to begin with. If 
this does not please you, all we can say with regard 
to your second query {a that the cheapest to keep 
would seem to be those that feed on wood, sucli as 
Anobium striatum, who would be happy for years with 
the leg of a chair! 


CoNsTANT READER.—You would probably hear of such 
a book by applying to Whittaker & Co., Paternoeter 
Buildings. 


W. SALMON, —Yes, in time; but we have had an article 
on “Netting, and How to Net," and it was reprinted 
in our ^ Indoor Games.” 


F. I. P. M'GEE (Australia).—Don't think about your 
state or condition at all. You are nervous. Takea 
bath every moralng, live in the open air, and take 
Virol thrice daily after food, 


3 py cum ii 15 Inl 


T. W. BAKKR.—l. A model stationary engine is of 
more use than a model locomotive. It can be made 
to drive & sewing-machine, etc. 2. Start your cold 
bath as soou as you like. 


E. Boon.—See “ Homing Pigeons for Boys in our six- 
teenth volume, 


R. H. MAcCDONALD (N.Z.).—Thank you for photo- 

graph, If it had been that of a nest of one of the 

Zealand birds, and as good, we would have 
reproduced it. 


ELEcTION.—1. They spend a short time in the works of 
one of the makers, and are, practically, supplied with 
the motor. There are also schools for teaching 
motor-driving. 2. We do not price stamps. Get a 
catalogue from a dealer. There is a difference be- 
tween the selling value and the purchasing value, as 
you will soou find out. 


E. R. C.—You will find the pattern of the gown 
described in the London University Calendar, which 
you can see at any public library. The cap is the 
ordinary mortar-board. 


CcRIovR.—Ask Mr. Nutt, publisher, Long Acre, w.c.. 
155 is probably a descendant of tbe man who issued 
the book. 


NEknvousNaRS (T—n).—Nay, never despair. No tonic 
should be taken longer than three weeks at a time— 
exoept the cold tub! Start learning some language. 
We knew a young fellow who began learning Spanish 
(a most beautiful tougue. and very easy if you know 
any Latin) He afterwards became war corre- 
pondi, But German would do, only it is more 

ifficult. 


Eczema IN Oat (T. C., Oanada).—Seems to be suffer- 
ing from eczema, and as the animal is ten years old 
we are afraid it is now incurable. However, you can 
try a little sulphur ointment. Apply it daily to the 

rts. Give her a course of &pratt’s Chronic 
Skin Disease Cure, 450 Mewhit Street, Newark, N. J., 
K You can get the sulphur ointment from any 
chemist. 


TEETH (H. F. B.).—They must be seen to by a dentist. 
Simply cleaning is not enough. Hard brushing is 
77 n or camphorated chalk. See to state 
0 t 
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THE MYSTERIOUS BEACON LIGHT: 
THE ADVENTURES OF FOUR BOYS IN LABRADOR. 


‘HE indecision of the two boys in the 
tree was prolonged for some time. 


They were too close to the 
men to whisper instructions to 
each other, and any com- 
munication they desired had 
to be carried on by signs. The 
men above were as quiet as 
the boys. They were intently 
watching their prey approach- 
ing the rocks, and they had no 
thought of any danger near 
them. Once or twice the leader 
of the wreckers grunted some 
muffied words of instruction 
to his companions, but neither 
Frank nor Louis could under- 
stand them. 
- Meanwhile, the booming of 
the ship’s gun of distress was 
growing alarmingly near and 
requent. Louis looked through 
the branches toward the sea, 
amd his heart misgave him. It 
seemed that the ship must be 
so close to the outer point of 
rocks tbat their effort to rescue 
it was too late. He gave a 
slight groan under his breath, 
and the men above stirred 
uneasily at the sound, as if 
fearing some danger from out 
of the blackness of the night. 
Their guilty consciences made 
them more fearful of an un- 
known, uncertain danger than 
of something tangible which 
they could see and feel. 
Suddenly Louis touched 
Frank on the arm, and pro- 
ceeded to climb, beckoning him 
to follow. There was a large 
branch of the tree which 
towered on.one side above the 
queer beacon light, that the 
men had not cut down. Louis 
slowly worked his way along 
toward this branch, and then 
climbed up until he was above 


the platform on which the men 


were crouching. From his 
wantage-point he could study 
the revolving barrel with its 


By GEgoRcE ETHELBERT WALSH. 
(Hllustrated by ARTHUR E. BECHER.) 


CHAPTER XXV. 


light burning inside, and, at the same time, 
shield himself with the foliage. 


„They hung almost directly over the beacon.” 


When Frank climbed up behind Louis 
the limb groaned and creaked under their 


combined weight. The storm 
of wind and rain was bending 
and swaying the limb back 
and forth so that the two 
boys had difficulty in holding 
to it. With the heavy weight 
of Frank and Louis added to 
its burden, the limb threatened 
every minute to break 

The queer actions of the 
giant limb attracted the atten- 
tion of the men. They looked 
up at its leafy head, and then 
out into the blackness of tho 
storm. They had not caught 
sight of the boys, and they 
attributed the violent action: 
of the big limb to the wind. 
This had increased somewhat, 
and the men had difficulty in 
keeping their beacon light 
going. They fed it frequently 
with seal fat and some liquid 
which had the odour of oil. 
In a few moments they grew 
accustomed to the swaying of 
the limb over their heads, and 
they once more turned their 
attention to the ship in dis- 
tress. 

In climbing this lunb Louis 
had no definite plan of action 
in mind. He saw that by 
getting above the men he would 
have & better opportunity to 
study out a plan of action. He 
could drop down upon them, 
or pelt them with stones from 
&bove; but whether this was 
the best thing to do he was 
not yet satisfied. 

When he saw how violently 
the wind swayed ‘the big 
branch the thought entered his 
mind that a good way to 
demolish the false beacon light 


and rout the men would be to 
have the limb break and crash 


down upon the barrel and 
platform. Every gust of wind 
threatened to do this, but for 
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some reason it failed quite to do the 
necessary work. They remained in this 
position for some little time, and then Louis 
slowly began to work his way down again. 
As he passed Frank he made a sign for him 
to remain. 

Nothing but the nois» of the storm ever 
saved him from betraying his presence to 
the wreckers Even the cracking of a 
thick twig was thought by them to be 
the result ef the wiad rushing through 
the foliage of the trees. Slowly but surely 
Louis descended until he was on the ground 
again. Then, hurrying to the place where 
Warren and Harold were hiding, he ex- 
plained matters. 

* You must follow me," he added, and 
when the limb breaks be ready to save your- 
selves. It can't stand the combined weight 
of all four of us, and it will fall directly 
&cro33 the platform." 

Warren and Harold had watched the 
ascent of Louis and Frank, and they had 
been wondering what kept them from 
making an attack on the light. When Louis 
told them that they were needed above 
they quickly sprang from their positions 
in the bushes and prepared to follow him. 
There was more excitement, if more 
danger, in joining with Frank and Louis 
in the attack, and they were ready for any 
emergency. 

All three boys climbed the tree carefully. 
Louis led the way, and gave the warning 
when to rest and keep perfectly quiet. 
When the wind blew with special violence 
through the tree, cracking and snapping 
the branches and twigs, they clim up- 
ward quickly to take advantage of the 
noize and commotion. In this way they 
passed the line of light which shone directly 
upon the wreckers squatted on their rude 
platform. 

When they reached the place where 
Frank was clinging to the big limb, Louis 
once more took the lead, passing Frank, 
and climbing far out on the limb. The 
wood groaned under the combined weight 
of the four boys, and they had to wait until 
the wind subsided somewhat. During a 
momentary lull in the storm they worked 
their way far out on the limb, until they 
hung almost directly over the beacon. 
There they rested and waited. The limb 
had all the weight it could A dozen 
pounds more would break it. The boys 


clung to it, eagerly and expectantly. An- 


other heavy gust of wind would probably 
throw them to the ground, or at least 
to the platform beneath. Their work 
would be accomplished in breaking the 
limb. "Then they were to save themselves 
as best they could by clutehing at any 
available object. 

They had before now broken off the tops 
of trees by throwing their weight upon 
them to fall to the ground, and this boyish 
pleasure prepared them for a greater emer- 
gency than had ever before confronted 
them. The darkness around made the 
feat more difficult, and they looked with 


a little fear at the shadowy branches 


which seemed to flit around in an uncertain 
way. 

The lull in the storm lasted for half a 
minute. Then a blast of wind struck the 
tree and swayed the branch up and down. 
Following this came others in quick succes- 
sion, until the limb was swaying back and 
forth like a ship's mast in a storm. It 
whipped and thrashed around, some of 
the smaller limbs actually touching the 
barrel. 

'Then a stronger gale than usual struck it. 
There was a groan, followed by a sharp 
snap and a crash which seemed to obliterate 
the very noise of the storm. The big limb, 
as large around as one’s body, had broken 
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off close to the trunk, and, with the com- 
bined weight of the four boys and the 
heavy pressure of the wind, it went crashing 
downward like an avalanche of earth. It 
struck the barrel and flung it to the earth 
in & dozen pieces, scattering the burning 
wood and oil in all directions. When it 
reached the platform, built in the fork of 
the old tree, it smashed it to pieces, and 
carried the frightened wreckers down with 
it. There was a complete demolitien of the 
whole outfit of tne wreckers, 

But the boys had no time to atop and look 
at the result of their work. They knew 
that their lives were in danger, and that 
they would have to save themselves in 
some way. Being prepared for the accident, 
they stood ready to take advantage of 
every opportunity. Frank caught a sway- 
ing limb from another tree in his descent, 
and landed safely on the ground by climbing 
down it. Warfen struck the platform 
heavily, and, when it crumbled to pieces 
under his feet, he clutched at the trunk of 
the tree, and managed to break his fall, so 
that he was not hurt. Harold was stunned 
by coming in contact with one of the pieces 
a flying wood, but, after landing in a bed 
of wet moss and leaves, he recovered himself 
in a few moments, and started to find his 
companions. 

Louis was farther out on the limb than 
any of the others, and he reached the 
ground first; but in passing the platform 
his heels came in violent contact with the 
head of one of the wreckers. The blow 
stunned the man, and tumbled him head- 
first off the platform. This helped to break 
the fall of Louis, and, finding that he could 
make a jump for the tree-trunk, he released 
his hold and landed among the lower 
branches of the tree. When he cautiously 
descended to the ground he could hear the 
groans of some one near him. 

Turning to ascertain who it was, he was 
confronted by one of the wreckers, who 
rose from the grass almost in front of him. 
Louis turned his back on him, so that he 
could not see his face. The man ted 
and called a name. Louis grumbled back an 
inaudible reply, and quickly disappeared in 
the darkness. When he reached the tree 
where the boys had decided to rally as soon 
as possible after the accident, Louis found 
Frank already there. 

* Hurt much, Frank ? " he asked eagerly. 

No; only a few scratches, Are you?” 

" Sound as a dollar. How about the 
others ? " 

" Here comes Warren now. He can 
report himself." 

Warren stole in from the open space 
around the tree, and beyond a few minor 
injuries he reported all right. It was some 
minutes before Harold appeared. He could 
not recover from the blow on his head for 
some time, and he staggered toward the treo 
uncertainly. 

* What is it, Harold ? 
Any bones broken? 

No,“ he said slowly. I think I'm all 
right except my head. I struck that in 
my fall, and it feels queer yet.“ 

" Almost as bad as if you had been 
bucking the centre line of Amherat's team.“ 
replied Frank. Well, that doesn't kill; but 
it does hurt one's feelings for a time, and 
takes the game out of one.“ 

* Humph ! " snorted Harold. Amherst's 
centre is nothing to that tree I struck. You 
don't know anything about it!” 

Didn't I have a brush with the same 
tree?“ Frank asked. 

But there was no opportunity for reply. 
The fire made by the fallen barrel and oil 
had suddenly been extinguished by the 
rain. and the intense darkness of the scene 
suddenly recalled the boys to a sense of 


Anything serious ? 


their danger. There was a noise in the 
bushes near by which indicated the presence 
of the wreckers Out of the darkness of 
the storm there came a growl, and & voice 
said : 

* I tell you I saw them! One of them 
tumbled past me with thc tree, and his 
foot hit me on the head. Ain't I got his 
hoof-prints there now ? " 

How could they be up the tree?” 
asked another voice sceptically. 

“I ain't explainin' nothin'.“ shortly an- 
swered the first. But I seen em, an’ 
they must be roun' here somewhere. Likely's 
not they got killed in the fall, an' we'll find 
their bodies in the bushes.” 

Then kick around, an’ if you find 'em 
holler to me.“ 

Louis gave a silent signal to hide in the 
bushes, and the four boys crouched in as 
small a space as possible. . In a few momenta 
they could hear the heavy tread of the 
searchers, and occasionally there was a loud 
crash from a club with which they beat the 
bushes after their prey. 

Nearer and nearer the men approached, 
beating around in a circle which rapidly 
narrowed toward the hiding boys. It 
seemed as if their presence would be dis- 
covered, when the man, within a few yards 
of them, stopped, and swore loudly. 

That blanked ship’s turnin’ around an’ 
goin’ out to sea again. Can’t we make a 
bonfire and get her back? 

“ No; she's taken the alarm, an’ we'll 
have to let her go.” 

"Then we'll hunt up these rascals, an’ 
fix'em. They did it!” 

There was a savage intonation in the 
voice of the man which added terror to the 
anxiety of the boys. They knew that the 
wreckers, disappointed in their game, would 
not stop short of murder to get revenge. 
The men were almost convinced by this 
time that the boys had, in some way, helped 
to destroy their primitive beacon light. It 
would certainly go hard with them if they 
fell into their hands. 

And to fall into their hands they seemed 
doomed, for with a renewal of the search 
the men beat the bushes vindictively and 
with more care. 

At this juncture Louis felt that their 
only hope lay in retreating. If not able 
to cope with the men in a battle, they 
certainly had a fair show of outrunning 
them, although even in this form of athletics 
he was not so sure of their superiority. 
The way the men had chased them down 
the beach and swum out through the 
breakers after their boat made him realise 
that they were no r runners and 
swimmers. Yet something had to be done. 
In another minute they would be routed 
from their hiding-place and surrounded. 
Louis turned toward Frank and whispered 
the order : 

“We must make a break for the boat. 
Keep close together, and if anybody attacks 
us spring upon him together. Don’t 
Separate. Now come!" 

Directly in front of him one of the men 
was searching in the bushes, and on all 
other sides they appeared equally evident. 
Louis decided to rush between them. He 
sprang up, and darted along swiftly but 
cautiously. But he had not taken a dozen 
steps before he butted head-first into a 
dark form which seemed to loom directly 
up from the grass in front of him. 

The two came together with such force 
that both recoiled a few feet, and fell heavily 
to the ground. The man who had thus 
been unceremoniously butted growled 
angrily : 

“ What are you doing, Jim? You tryin’ 
to take me for a stone wall?“ 

Louis recovered himself instantly, and, 


18 swiftly to one side, hurried past 
the fallen man; but, as he darted along, 
followed by his three companions, the 
wrecker yelled loudly : 


THE MYSTERIES OF 


Author of “The Raven's Riddle,” “ Swinton’s Open Secret," © Byrope’s Biography," 


Ne during that term, had John Maule- 
veler waited for a half " with more 
impatience ; never had he hailed its arrival 
with greater interest and relief. Long 
before there was any need to hurry away 
he started for the railway- station, for who 
could tell that something might not occur 
to delay him’ Supposing one of the 
seniors should require his attendance for 
only a few minutes," or despatch him on 
an errand which would prevent him from 
being back in time ? 

The very thought quickened his pace. 


He experienced the unpleasant feeling of 


being looked after, and he dare not turn 
round lest some one should be following who 
had the right to call him back. But none 
of these ill chances befell, and the station 
was reached without encountering a single 
obstacle. 

John seated himself upon the top of a 
fence that ran along the back of tne plat- 
form, and, beingsome minutes before his time, 
he fell to watching the shunting operations 
on the siding. He must have allowed these 
to engross his attention too much, or he 
weuld surely not have been so dreadfully 
startled when a voice quite close beside him 
said : 

“ Well, Mauleveler, my boy! 
the arrival of a friend? 

It was Mr. Derrick, who had just come 
on to the platform, bag in hand, to catch 
the London express Poor John had great 
difficulty in keeping his seat as he stammered, 

" Y-e-s, sir. . I am expecting so-me 
one." 

Mr. Derrick smiled and hoped he would 
not have to spend all his afternoon at such 
an uninteresting place as a railway-station. 

A moment later, in a cloud of steam and 
uproar, the London express arrived beside 
oe latform. With a farewell wave of his 

the master walked to the front part 
ot f the train, dodging among the crowd and 
their luggage till he reached a compartment 
only a few doors from the engine itself. John 
Mauleveler took all this in with the keenest 
interest. He watched him enter the car- 
riage and close the door behind him ; and, 
with his eyes glued to that fascinating door, 
waited for the train to start. It seemed a 
fearful time, yet only a few minutes later he 


stood alone at the platform edge and watched 


the express for London disappearing round a 
distant bend. Then, with a lighter, more 
confident heart, he went back to Martin 
Rotherford. 

The precincts of the school seemed totally 
deserted, and, sauntering through the great 
gates with both hands behind his head, he 
made fcr the entrance to Derrick’s Den. 

With an assumption of innocent indiffer- 
ence, though there was no one there to 
observe it, he tapped on the door of Mr. 
Derrick’s room, pushed it quietly open and 
stepped inside. He had searcely closed it 
behind him when it swung on its hinges 
again to admit Dirk. 

* Well, young un!“ 
Is the coast clear? 


said the senior boy. 


Waiting for 
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“ Here they are! The little——" 

The rest of the sentence was not finished, 
for the man sprang to his feet and made a 
hasty rush after the boys. In a few 
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A SCHOOL STORY. 
: By JohN LEA, 


CHAPTER IX. — THE APPOINTMENT KEPT. 


* Quite," replied John. drawing in his 
breath. “ I saw him get into the train and 
watched it clean away." 

From some unhappy consciousness, they 
neither advanced many feet into the apart- 
ment, but took up their stand between the 
table and the door. In fact Dirk retained 
his hold of the porcelain knob, even though, 
as a precaution against intrusion, he had 
turned the key. Mauleveler seated himself 
on the centre table with his side to the fire- 
place, in front of which a half-folded screen 
was standing. His eyes wandered all over 
the room, noting each detail with a guilty 
shyness, and, for a moment, he hardly heard 
what Dirk was saying. 

“I jolly well wish you had not asked me to 
do it,” he said presently in a vague sort of 
way. 

Do what? " asked his companion. 

“ Why, bore those holes in the boat.” 

„Oh. that’s all right, young un, smiled 
Dirk. You did it first-rate, and, mark my 
words, they'll never trace it to you. Wecan 
talk things over now and make everything 
quite safe. But it was a bold idea of yours 
that I should meet you here." 

Mauleveler started. His attention was 
fairly caught now. ` 

" What do you mean?“ he cried. It 
was your arrangement ; I only agreed." 

And he dropped off the table. Dirk’s 
face drew blank. 

Didn't you write this? he asked, draw- 
ing a piece of paper from his pocket with 
a trembling hand. As Mauleveler scanned 
the printed characters his face whitened. 

No. I did not!" he cried brokenly. 
Somebody has been making fools of un, 
Dirk. I never, never asked you to meet me 
here. I didn't know Mr. Derrick was goin 
away till you wrote and said so, and arrang 
what the signal was to be—and—and all 
that—— ” 

“I? I wrote and told you? I never 
did any such thing. You must be dreaming,” 
broke in Dirk, scarcely less pallid than his 
companion. 

“ You said I was——" began the younger 
boy; but the words ended in a short ery of 
terror, for Dirk had staggered back against 
the door, and was staring at something on 
the opposite side of the room.  Tingling 
in every nerve, Mauleveler turned his head 
in the same direction, and no sight in the 
world just then could have filled him with 
more consternation than the one he saw. 
Mr. Derrick was standing beside the folded 
screen, with a faint smile upon his face, his 
fect far apart and his hands clasped behind 
him. He spoke no word, but regarded his 
visitors in a manner hardly calculated to set 
them at ease. Then he came slowly across 
the room, and they mutely made way for him 
to unlock and open the door. 

^ You may go, Mauleveler," he said. “I 
expected two boys here this afternoon, but 
I did not know you would be one of them." 

The unhappy fellow hardly heard the 
words as, with dazed, confusel thoughta, 
he slunk down the corridor. But presently 
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moments the other wreckers were in hot 
pursuit, and the race through the darkness 
became one of intense interest. 

(To be continued.) 


"DERRICE'S DEN”: 


etc. ete. 


he would have given worlds to be back in that 
room again. 

Mr. Derrick closed the door behind him, 
and took up his habitual position on the 
hearth-rug. His prisoner mutely awaited 
sentence. 

“ There is little use,” began the master of 
Derrick's Den, “ in expressing my regret at 
having been obliged to employ repulsive 
means to ascertain the truth. You, who have 
chosen to practise deccit, would hardly appre- 
ciate such regret. I gave you more than 
ene chance of making confession. I warned 
you that discovery of the guilty was inevit- 
able. Yet you took no advantage of either 
opportunity." 

Dirk essayed to speak, but the words dicd 
in his throat, and Mr. Derrick's gesture for 
silence was superfluous. ‘‘ You can there- 
fore only thank yourself for the position you 
are in. At the risk, Dirk, of having my 
advice disregarded, I strongly urge you to 
abandon all confidence in underhand dealings. 
When you began your secret correspondence 
with Mauleveler, you failed to realise that 
anyone else could take part in it without 
detection. How were you to tell that the 
last letters received by both were written 
by neither of you ? Trust me, you will find 
as you grow older that there is no safeguard 
in such cunning tricks. They are always 
to be circumvented.” 

He paused, with his eyes bent on the boy, 
and before he spoke again Dirk found his 
voice. 

“It was Mauleveler’s fault," he said, 
without raising his eyes. He told me he had 
seen you start to London." 

That is a very irrelevant remark, Dirk, 
returned Mr. Derrick severely. ' And a 
cowardly one too. Mauleveler may have 
seen me enter a carriage in the London train, 
but he did not see me pass immediately out 
of it again at the other side. You see it 
was the only way I could hit upon for 
arranging this appointment." 

Dirk was subdued and made no effort to 
speak again. 

" You have been your own enemy," went 
on Mr. Derrick, but the worst feature in 
your offence is that you have led another, 
and a younger, boy into wrong. When 
you broke the rules by going to Haylam 
races, I was able to mitigate your punish- 
ment. This time I must report you to Dr. 
Wallace, and it would be folly to comfort 
you with false hopes of anything but the 

eaviest punishment that the school can 
give. You may go, Dirk." 

He opened the door as he spoke, and Dirk 
walked out, giving no word or glance. 

In the face of Mr. Derrick's report, Dr. 
Wallace had no alternative but to pass sen- 
tence of expulsion upon the wrongdocr. He 
was not called upon, however, to perform 
this very unwelcome task; for when the 
time arrived it was found that Dirk had 
taken the law into his own hands—and 
gone home. A few hours later, his father 
visited Dr. Wallace, filled with regret at his 
son’s disgrace. 
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His disappearance prepared the: school 
for learning the truth, but when Dr. Wallace 
laid it before the assembled forms, he made 
no reference to an  accomplice. John 
Mauleveler, during a private interview with 
the head, had screwed up his courage to make 
a clean breast of the whole affair, even so 
far as to confessing the initial error which had 
led him into the toils. It was this circum- 
stance that induced the Doctor to take the 
inost merciful view he could of John's trans- 
gression ; but he read him a lecture on moral 
cowardice which, it is to be hoped, stood 
him in good stead in after-years. How far 
it would have affected his career at Martin 
Rotherford is hard to say, since that carcer 
ended with this unhappy term ; when John 
Mauleveler's parents took him abroad with 
them. 

The means by which the culprit in the 
affair of the Golden Fleece was brought to 
book for ever remained a mystery, except 
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to the master of Derrick’s Den. Efforts to 
solve it were abandoned little by little, 
even by those of the lower school, and when 
Cobbe, Whittle, and Co. finally put it away, 
they wrapped up in the same parcel one or 


two other problems of a similar kind, parti- 
cularly one concerning a certain letter, the 
contents of which had most mysteriously 
reached the knowledge of the master of 
Derrick's Den. 
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THE SECRET CAVE OF HYDAS. 


By F. BARFORD. 


CHAPTER IV.—MESSAGE FROM MARK-— THE FAKIR AGAIN ENTERS THE CAVE—TOM ELLISON ATTACKED— 


“oon after Burton had left the camp the 
K) Doctor received a letter from Professor 
Muirson in which he said, The only word 
on the rubbing you sent me from the last 
fragment of slab you found means ' Cave,’ 
and I think it should be placed before the 
words of Hydas’ ; thus you have a reference 
to the ‘ Cave of Hydas,' in which there is, 
or was, something to be carefully guarded." 

“ Then, putting two and two together, the 
men who hold Mark a prisoner are either 
anxious to learn where this Cave of Hydas 
is, or they know where it is and do not wish 
anyone else to obtain the knowledge," said 
the Doctor. 

“I am inclined to think that Mark is in 
that very cave at the present moment," 
said Tom. 

„Quite possible. By the way, Tom, 
tell the natives who are crowding about the 
camp to continue the search for Mark. 
Burton wishes it to be kept up for some 
reason or other," said the Doctor as he went 
into his tent. 

* Hi! Tom; come here a moment," almost 
immediately shouted the Doctor; and as 
soon as Tom had joined him he said, I 
have just found this—listen: ‘I have been 
asked to say that I am all right, and to 
advise you to do what my captors have 
requested you. Your reply is to be written 
on the blank part of this paper and placed 
where you put the last. Mark.' There can 
be no doubt about the writing—it is Mark's, 
and my mind is greatly relieved," said the 
Doctor. 

„Mark knows one of his captors under- 
stands English or he would have written 
more: he was only allowed to write what he 
was told," said Tom. 

The Doctor at once wrote the following 
reply: Mark, you are to tell them that if 
one of their number will come with you here 
he may take away any of the stones we have 
found." 

This answer was written with the object 
of dei;y until Burton's return; and, as 
before, the Doctor took the paper to the 
salt spring. while Tom went to a position 


where he could watch the goat carry away 
the message to the boy; and he had not long 


to wait, for within a couple of hours the boy 
and his goats appeared and slowly passed 
the place, and, as they quietly went along 
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from bush to bush cropping the leaves, one 
took the letter, and in a few minutes the boy 
had taken it from the goat. 

That night, as soon as it was dark, the 
mysterious Fakir again entered the cave 
he had examined a couple of nights pre- 
viously. He lit his lamp as soon as he was 
inside, and went straight to the far end. 

Here he stood for & time and listened ; 
then he flashed his light up the chimney- 
shaped opening high above him, the top of 
which extended far beyond the reach of his 
light; then, having satisfied himself that all 
was quiet, he put his arm into a narrow crack 
in the side of the cave and his fingers grasped 
two thin ropes; he gave them a sharp jerk, 
and instantly there was a rustling, swishing 
noise as a rope-ladder came tumbling down. 

The Fakir tugged at the ladder, and, find- 
ing that it was securely fastened. above, he 
at once climbed up, and when he had gone 
about forty feet he found the entrance to 
another passage; but before venturing to 
explore it he carefully drew up the ladder 
as it had been before. 

The Fakir cautiously made his way, fre- 
quently stopping to put his ear to the floor 
to listen, and keeping a sharp look-out for 
any side-galleries, of which he passed three, 
but they were much narrower than the one 
he was following. 

He had proceeded about three hundred 
yards when he suddenly closed the shutter 
of his lamp; then, after listening a while, he 
went on in the dark, and it was well he had 
turned off his light, for the passage took an 
abrupt turn, and he saw the glimmer of a 
light in the distance and faintly heard the 
sound of voices. 

Slowly and noiselessly he approached the 
light, for he concluded it came from some 
side cave, and this proved to be the cas 
when he had gone a little farther. | 

“ I tell you again that you have got all 
the stones if, as you say, you have stolen 
the one Ellison Sahib was taking to Lahore.” 

The words were spoken in a loud voice, 
and so suddenly had they broken the still- 
ness of the dismal place that the Fakir 


started with surprise, and then crouched : 


closer to listen. 

What the Sahib says is not true, for we 
have only got one of the last you found the 
other day," said another speaker. 


Then get the rest if you can, for I know 
nothing about any more. How long is this 
farce going to last ? My father says he will 
let you have any stones he has found if one 
of you will go with me for them, but I told 
you when you first captured me that you 
would get nothing of value by keeping me a 
prisoner," replied Mark, for he it was. 

Then you shall not leave this cave until 
the other parts of the broken slab are dis- 
covered and in our hands, and I may tell you 
that it is more than & hundred years since 
the slab was broken and some of the perts 
stolen and lost. Take him back to his cave; 
and the Fakir could hear footstepe ascending 
steps and then die away in the distance. 

" Now, brothers, hearken," began the 
speaker who had addressed Mark. We have 
learnt that Koj Burton has almost guessed 
who we are, and if he follows up his idea he 
will surely track us down. Oup forefathers 
through many generations protected the 
secret of their work and amassed wealth in the 
way we are doing, and with the exception of 
the man who accidentally found his way into 
this cave and stole the inseribed slab no 
outsider has ever known the secret of the 
Cave of Hydas—and that man met his death 
without having an opportunity of revealing 
what he had learnt, although he caused us 
to lose part of that on which. was written 
the command to guard the secret of the 
cave with our lives. 

Are we now going to allow this Koj 
Burton to bring destruction upon us and 
thereby destroy our method of obtaining 
wealth ? " asked the speaker fiercely. 

Never! never! never!" shouted fully 
half a dozen voices. 

Then he must die, and I will see that he 
does so, and in such a manner that his death 
cannot in any way be traced to us; and as 
the Fakir heard these. words he gripped his 
revolver more tightly, and & grim smile 
played about his mouth. 

If this Koj Burton suspects who we are, 
do you not think, Appoyas, that he may 
also have gained some idea of the Cave of 
Hydas ? " a voice asked. 

It may be so, and we will have the cave 
well guarded. Do not forget that to-morrow 
night at ten o'clock it will be. according to 
the records, exactly fifty years since the offer- : 
ings-in the Temple of Atlas were removed to 


the Temple of Hydas. "This has been done 
everv fifty years. and only on those occasions 
is the inner temple opened, and " the 
speaker stopped abruptly. and then, after a 
moment’s pause, continued —“ and, brothers, 
you may now go." 

On hearing the last words so suddenly 
apoken the Fakir began quickly and noise- 
lessly to retreat along the passage, but, as no 
one appeared to be following, he stopped. 

For some minutes he heard men talking, 
and dimly saw some figures come into the 
passage and go in the opposite direction, 
and in a short time the sound of footsteps 
died away and the Fakir was left alone in 
the silent. darkness. 

More than a quarter of an hour he remained 
motionless ; then he felt his way to the en- 
trance of the side cave in which he had 
heard the men, and, finding all still, he turned 
on his light. 

It was a cave-chamber, about twelve feet 
square; the walls were fairly smooth, but the 
roof was uneven it was evidently an enlarged 
eave. From this cave-chamber there was a 
flight of steps to a passage above, aud the 
Fakir was on the point of ascending them 
when he heard quick footsteps coming along 
the passage towards him, which caused him 
to hurry back into the passage he had left ; 
then, turning off his light, he waited and 
listened. 

" One of the brothers must have come 
back for something," the Fakir heard some 
one mutter. It is all right, though; I will 
return to my prisoner," and then he went 
away. 

Without venturing to turn on his light 
the Fakir started for the rope-ladder ; every 
few paces he paused to listen; he appeared 
extremely suspicious, for at tiines he would 
halt for three or four minutes and was con- 
stantly feeling his revolver. 

At last he had nearly reached the ladder, 
when suddenly he saw a faint glimmer as 


AUL Carrick and I, as great chams 
P now as we had been in the old school- 
days, had just finished dressing for a quiet 
evening strol out into the country. But 
as we leisurelv descended from the chambers 
which we shared together we suddenly 
realised. that an excursion of a different 
kind lay before us. "n 

From the street below we heard an excited 
buzz. followed immediately afterwards by 
the loud warning cries which herald the 
passage of a fire-engine through our City 
thoroughfares. 

And as we reached the open air the cries 
grew louder still; then, almost ere we had 
time to glance around us, the great fire- 
destroyer swept past, to the accompani- 
ment of repeated shouts of warning. 

“Come along, Harry!“ exclaimed my 
chum, his face flushed with excitement. 
* Let's have a look at the blaze.“ 

And, without waiting for my response, he 
started off at a run. He was, to use his 
own expression, hot on fires," and never 
lost an opportunity of seeing one. And 
I must admit that I was just as bad. A big 
blaze always fascinated me, as probably it 
does most folk, especially youngsters like 
us, for neither of us had passed our twenty- 
third year. 


. Shall you take the man ? 
. hear about his capture if you take him to the 
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there is a salt-mine, and to day I arranged— 


though from a light in the passage below, so, 
inch by inch, he approached the edge until 
he was able to peer down, and almost at the 
instant he did so the light below went out; 
but he had learnt much in that one glance, 
and, as the sound of a severe struggle from 
below reached him, he quickly lowered the 
ladder and quietly slipped down. 

No sooner had he reached the bottom 
than he turned on his light for an instant, 
which revealed Tom Ellison and a powerful 
native trving to get the better of each other, 
the latter having a knife in his hand, but 
Tom was holding him by the wrist and pre- 
venting him using it. 

In à moment the Fakir had twisted the 
knife from the man's grasp, and in a few 
seconds the man was bound and gagged. 

* Wellm " began Tom, but the Fakir 
put his hand over Tom's mouth and, taking 
him by the arm, led him tothe cave-entrance. 

Speak low, Tom,” said the Fakir in a low 
voice. 

“ Marvellous! Is it you, Burton? I 
should never have known you in that get-up," 
whispered the surprised Tom. 

“Seems like it. But quick’s the word, 
my boy. We must have that man out 
before any of his comrades come along. and 
this must be done without his discovering 
wholam. We must blindfold him, for there 
is à rope-ladder hanging near him, and on no 
account must he learn that it is down, and 
that we are aware of its existence ; as soon 
as we have him here I will return and place 
the ladder as I found it," said Burton. 

Ah. now I understand why you so 
promptly put out your light when you had 
secured the knife," said Tom. But where 
His comrades will 


camp." he added. 

That is the very last thing I wish them 
to learn. About an hour’s walk from here 
—but two hours for us to-night, Iam afraid— 

( To be continued.) 
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* WOBBLES ”: 
THE STORY OF A HERO. 
By C. L. Euurr. 


PART II. 


So together we ran, as excited and ex- 
pectant as a couple of schoolboys, panting 
and laughing, with no thought of the great 
tragedy which was so soon to be enacted 
before our eyes. i 

At the first cab.rank Paul sprang into 
& hansom. And as I followed and the 
cabbv leaped into his seat, my chum shouted 
through the trap over his head : 

* Follow that engine! Quick! Don’t lose 
sight of it." 

Alreadv, however, the engine was almost 
out of sight, a quarter of a mile away; but 
cabby, with a civil “ Yessir.” whipped up 
his horse and was soon whirling us along 
at full speed between the crowds on either 
hand. 

Through half a dozen streets we went, 
turning first to the left. then to the right ; 
and in less than. three minutes, as we 
rounded the corner of a terrace of middle. 
class dwellings, we saw the blazing building 
before us. l f 

Other engines and firemen were already 
on the scene, and the house, a gloomy- 
looking structure of three storevs, with a 


shop on the ground-floor, was well alight. 


As we descended from the cab and wormed 
our way through the crowd of fascinated 
onlookers, a smail under-sized man turned 
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in case I needed it to use part of it as a 
temporary prison until we make a grand 
coup on the rest of the gang. I have a 
couple of my men waiting near the mine 
now," explained Burton. 

It was a difficult tramp they had with their 
prisoner, they kept him blindfolded ; and his 
hands bound, and each held him by an arm 
as they stumbled over the rough ground 
in the dark, for Burton would not risk using 
his lamp lest the light, at that unusual hour, 
should attract the attention of the man’s 
friends and cause them to try and discover 
what it meant. 

When they had safely lodged their prisoner 
they started for the camp. 

" What caused you to go to that cave, 
Tom ? " asked Burton as they walked along. 

" Oh, the word on that last piece of stone 
turns out to be ‘cave,’ and when thinking 
the matter over I thought of the place Mark 
had entered after the porcupine, so 1 spotted 
the place before dark, and then quietly 
left the camp after dinner on a private 
exploring expedition, and that man suddenly 
sprang upon me just before you so oppor- 
tunely appeared on the scene," explained 
Tom. 

Then that's all right—you were followed 
from the camp; I was afraid they had 
placed a guard over that entrance," said 
Burton. 1 branch off here, for I cannot 
enter the camp in this disguise ; I want to use 
it again, and as a Fakir I do not wish to be 
seen near the camp; but I hope to turn up 
early in the—or rather this morning. I ad- 
vise you to get all the rest you can, for I 
think I can promise you a very lively time 
before many hours are over ” ; and, as Burton 


went on alone, he muttered, “ Yes, I must 


have all arrangements carefully made. I 
expect we shall have a dangerous tussle, for 
they are not the class of men to give in 
quietly.” 


abruptly to utter a mild remonstrance 
because I had clumsily stepped on to his 
toes. 

But the words were only half-uttered, as 
a mutual recognition took place. 

‘Why, bless my life!” exclaimed Paul. 
with a light, careless laugh, it's * Wobbles,’ 
isn't it?“ 

The little man, paler and thinner than 
ever, smiled feebly. But I saw his mouth 
twitch and he winced ever so slightly. 

Paul saw it too, and he held out his hand 
with an air of apology. 

Forgive me, old man," ht said carelessly, 
" but I was so surprised—er——. Let me 
see," he continued abruptly, '* why, it must 
be three or four years since I saw you. 
Doing well, I hope ?" Then, as he glanced 
at the shabby clothes and still shabbier cap 
which our old schoolfellow wore, he added 
hastily : “ My word! but this is going to be 
a big fire!” 

“ Wobbles's" thin little face seemed to 
grow paler still, and his great, speaking eves 
became clouded and troubled as he realised 
that we had noticed how poorly he was 
faring. His lips parted as if he was about 
to speak ; but Paul had already passed on 
two org three paces, nd “ Wobbles said 
nothing. 
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What my chum's exact state of feeling 
was just then I cannot say: but I fancy 
that he was, for the moment, as ill at ease 
as the man whom he had nicknamed 
years ago at school. T am sure that on this 
occasion, though, he had not meant to be 
unkind, for he had grown older, and at least 
a bit wiser. But I don't think that he felt 
any more interest in Wobbles's " welfare 
than he had done at school, although, in 
his surprise, he had made a formal inquiry 
as to our schoolfellow's present fortunes. 
And so, in his careless way, his mind intent 
on the fire that was raging before us, he 
passed on. 

As for myself, I find it impossible to justify 
iny conduct in any way, because, though I 
too had naturally grown older, I am afraid 
I had not by any means outlived my un- 
reasonable boyish contempt for“ Wobbles.“ 
I saw theshadow of pain in his eyes when Paul 
greeted him by the old familiar nickname, 
but, instead of feeling sorry for him, I half. 
smiled as I recalled his meaning to shine 
speech. In my schooldays it had rankled 
in my mind as suggestive of a conscious 
superiority over us in the matter of brains, 
and, foolish and unjust as the feeling was, 
I had never been able to rid myself of it. 
I fancied ** Wobbles " had been putting 
on airs" when he made that declaration ; 
that he was trying to make up for physical 
deficiencies by claiming & superior mental 
equipment. 

And without a word, without deigning to 
notice him, I too passed on—a little afraid, 
I admit, as I had always been when I oc- 
casionally chanced upon him, that he might 
want something.“ 

You needn't condemn me, reader; for 
since that night I have never ceased to feel 
remorse for my contemptible behaviour. 

How little I understood that brave, noble 
heart; how little I guessed that he was far 
too proud and independent in spirit to beg 
of any man ; that, rather than ask anything 
even of those who would readily have given, 
he had gone without food many and many 
a day wnilst working patiently on, trying to 
realise his dream ! 

. But I understood all this afterwards, and 
I have not gone unpunished ; for when the 
memory of his heroism that night rises up 
before my mental vision; when I picture 
. what happened so soon after our last meeting 
and parting; when I remember that the 
poor, despised, and ignored Wobbles " did 
what the bravest man in that crowd could 
not or would not essay to do,—then, lads, I 
fecl the hot tears scorching my eyes, and 
my heart seems to cry out with a great 
longing to recall the dead and ask for- 
giveness. 

I had but just left him, and already, as 
I watched the progress of the great fire, the 
memory of his near presence had faded 
from my mind, when there suddenly rose 
on the air a wild heart-breaking cry; and 
& well-dressed man, hatless and dishevelled, 
fought his way frantically through the 
crowd from tae rear. 

„My child? My child!" he shrieked, 
pointing wildly towards the burning building. 
“ My little lad is in there. We left him 
in bed. Save him!“ 

And, with a scream that was scarcely 
human, he tumbled in a fit close beside us. 

A shudder of horror ran through the 
crowd, and as one and all glanced towards 
the doomed house, which seemed to be a 
mass of flame almost from the ground to 
the roof, the startled onlookers groaned. 

The man was quickly carried away by a 
couple of policemen, and as I turned, with 
a little shiver of sympathy, to watch the 
procession, I again saw '* Wobbles." 

His face was the hue of death, and for an 
instant he stood as if paralysed, his great 
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speaking eyes fixed with an expression of 
horror on the blazing structure. 

Then suddenly he shambled forw ira, 
through the opening which had been made 
for the passage of the stricken father. His 
legs wobbled almost as badly as they had 
done in the old schooldays, and even in 
that moment of horror some of the onlookers 
smiled at the sight. But Wobbles " 
didn't seem to notice them. He wormed 
his way along until he stood by the side of 
the fire-brigade captain, whom he jerked 
quickly by the arm to attract attention. 

" Aren't you going to save the little 
chap ? " he asked hoarsely. 

The fireman slowly and sadly shook his 
head. 

It's too late, my lad," he replied with 
a reluctant, sorrowing sigh, whilst a tear 
rolled down his grimy cheek. “See, the 
fire is bursting through the roof. If we had 


known sooner—well, the poor little fellow . 


will ba better off now.” 
And brushing his hand across his eyes the 


captain moved away to give some further 


instructions to his men, who were trying in 
vain to get the better of the blaze. It had 
got too big a hold before they arrived to be 
easily subdued. 

As the fireman drew ‘* Wobbles’s’ 
attention to the hopelessness of any 1 
at rescue, I glanced back again at the burning 
building. 

Yes. the flames were indeed bursting 
through the roof, near the chimney. 

And down below they had reached so 
high as to be already licking at the sill of the 
top-storey window. 

Every man in that densely packed crowd 
seemed to see that what the captain said was 
true, for no one moved. A rescue was 
hopeless, for even had there been a chance 
of the imprisoned child being still alive, 
there was no way of gaining access to the 
burning building. Neither ladder nor escape 
could be used, because of the roaring flames 
below ; and the roof was a growing mass of 
fire. 

Wait ! 

Not more than two or three minutes had 
elapsed. I had lost sight of Wobbles "— 
if, indeed, I can justly claim to have noticed 
whether he was or was not in his former 
place—and was thinking mournfully of the 
fate of the grocer's little one, carelessly left 
at home alone whilst he and his wife went out. 

The great crowd was standing silent and 
mournful too, and even the voices of the 
brave, hard-working firemen were hushed, 
as they might have been in the presence of 
death; when suddenly an excited murmur 
passed from lip to lip, ani I believe that 
almost everyone in the crowd involuntarily 
pointed a finger towards the burning roof. 

I had seen the strange sight with the first, 
and I shuddered with horror, whilst yet 
admiring the daring deed. 

Along the lower edge of the slates, literally 
betwixt two fires—that which blazed round 
the chimney-stack at the apex of the roof, 
and that which blazed up the front of the 
building. licking the topmost window with 
its flame—was a human being. At first I 
thought it only a voung lad; and with no 
suspicion of the real truth I watched him 
with breathless horror. His only foothold 
was the half-rotten narrow wood spouting, 
and to my excited eyes it seemed more than 
once to give under the brave lad's weight. 
and I expected every second to see him come 
tumbling down to his death. 

But no. He crept on, never once looking 
down below. but keeping his eyes turned in 
the opposite direction, until he was right 
over the top-storev window. Then—bravest 
act of all—he slid his feet and legs over the 
spouting on to which we soou saw him 
holding by his hands alone. 


Not a word was spoken by any voice in 
the densely packed crowd. Every tongue 
was still, and, but for the crackling of the 
fire, a tomb-like silence reigned over the 
scene. As for ‘myself, I was holding my 
breath, and I believe everyone else was 
doing likewise. 

It was a terrible moment, and I remember 
that under its fascinating spell I had a dim 
consciousness that even the firemen had 
involuntarily ceased their labours to watch. 

We had, of course, already guessed why 
the small slimly built stranger was there, 
in that recklessly daring position. He 
wanted to rescue the tradesman's child, 
dead or alive, from the fire. But it was like 
the act of à madman—one whose heart had 
deprived him of the sense to reason. Other- 
wise, surely he would never have attempted 
so hopeless a feat. 

Ah me! How little even the wisest of us 
can guess all that is possible to à brave and 
determined heart ! : 

I have said that the flames from below 
were licking at the sill of the topmost window, 
but, thanks to the energy of the fire. brigade, 
they had, during the last few minutes, got 
no farther. And as, after à moment's 
cessation of the sound, there came a sudden 
repetition of the sis-sis.“ which betokens 
the contact of fire and water, I heard, rather 
than saw, that the firemen had again started 
work and were playing their whole hose- 
supply on the flames below the window. 

But the stranger ? In less time than it 
takes to tell he had, by the aid of the down " 
spout, which he seemed to be grasping with 
his knees, lowered himself so far that the 
wooden spouting was already above his 
head, his outstretched hands gripping it 
with a tenacity that was more than necessary 
in that awful position. 

Six inches to his left stood the top-storev 
window of the doomed house; and, as this 
window was but small, and near to the roof, 
his feet were now very little above the level 
of the sill. But even so, it seemed impos- 
sible that the stranger could effect an entry, 
for, as I have said, the window was some 
inches away from him, on his left, and the 
sill below the level of his boot-soles. 

Again, however, the apparently impossible 
was accomplished. The lad, as I believed 
him then to be, released his left hand from 
the cross-spouting and grasped the down ” 
one. Then his legs bowed out—and it was 
not until I noted this fact that I suspected 
the gallant fellow's identity, of which, even 
then, I was far from sure—the feet, instead 
of the knees, seemed to be gripping the 
* down " spout: and from the crowd there 
came a unanimous gasp 

No, thank God, he hadn' t fallen into the 
fiery furnace only a féw feet below him. 
though it had seemed that he was on the 
point of doing so. 

He had merely released his other hand 
from the “ trough ” spout, transferred it to 
the down pipe, and slid himself down five 
or six inches, until his feet had reached a 
joint in the iron spout. 

Here he paused, doubtless to gain strength 
and draw a few deep breaths. But after a 
single second only of inactivity, whilst the 
flames from below, in spite of the brigade’s 
strenuous efforts, almost reached his feet. 
he cautiously removed his left foot from the 
spout and planted it on the window-sill. 
Then, extending his left hand, he dealt the 
window a blow. There was the crash of 
splintering glass, we saw him thrust his arm 
as far through the broken pane as his awk- 
ward position would permit, and then 

We raised a rousing cheer as he released 
his remaining hold on the iron pipe and 
jerked. himself forward, apparently using 
his left arm as a lever against the inside of 
the window.sash; 


For one moment the would.be rescuer 
turned his face towards us, and as he did se 
some one clutched at my arm. It was my 
chum—Paul Carrick. 

"*Wobbles'! It's Wobbles ! he 
gasped. And I nodded. I had already 
guessed it. 

The captain of the brigade chanced to be 
standing near us just then; and as Paul 
spoke the fireman turned his eyes sadly upon 
us. 

“ You know the lad ?" he asked softly. 
“I am sorry for him. He is brave; few 
would have attempted such a dangerous 
feat; but he can do no good, and—and I 
fear, gentlemen, that he too ——" 

The captain paused and moved away. He 
could not bring himself to say the thing he 
thought. | 

In the meantime **Wobbles" had dis- 
appeared through the now open window. 

There was no sign of fire yet in that par- 
ticular room, although, strangely enough. 
part of the roof was in a blaze, but doubtless 
it had burnt through from the rear. 

Neither, when Wobbles' broke the 
window, did there seem to be very much 
smoke. The room must have had a very 
tight - fitting door, I imagine, and been with- 
out a fireplace, too; otherwise the smoke 
must assuredly have penetrated its interior 
to a much greater extent than it had done. 

I don't think many of us expected to see 
** Wobbles" return to the window after he 
vanished from our sight. We did not know 
then that the grocer's child was in that very 
room. We thought Wobbles" would most 
probably have to search elsewhere, and thus 
seal his own fate. 

But he had been gone barely a minute 
before he returned —his face all grime—with 
a little bundle clasped in his arms. 

We started to give him another rousing 
burst of applause, but he held up a hand 
for silence. 

Somebody catch!" he shouted, in his 
weak, quavering voice. The little chap's 
alive!“ i 

And at the words we could not restrain a 
faint cheer. 
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The brigade captain hurried as close to the 
burning building as he could get, and his 
action was followed by several bystanders. 
but he waved them back, as well as a number 
of his own assistants. 

He held up his hands. 

“ Ready!” he shouted. 
tarily I gave a hopeless groan. 

He was standing a full dozen feet from the 
burning building, and Wobbles was at a 
third-storey window. 

Could the child be thrown so far by such 
a weakling ; and even if Wobbles could do 
that, was there any chance of the child’s life 
being saved? Wouldn't the jerking anl 
the sudden contact with the captain's 
hands 

I gasped. 

After a few oscillations of his body and 
arms, evidently to give his aim greater 
impetus. Wobbles had released his hold 
on the little bundle. 

It came flying through the air; the cap- 
tain gave an upward leap, and then, for a 
second, the silence seemed to grow more 
intense than ever, even after we saw that 
he had caught the human missile. 

We were silent because we wondered— 
had it died ? 

The captain himself relieved the tension 
by taking off and waving his helmet. The 


And involun- 


child was alive—not only its body had been 
saved, but also its life. 

Oh, what a cheer that was which rose on 
the air that night; such a cheer as I had 
never heard before and have never heard 
It was deafening. 


since. 
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And I saw “ Wobbles's" thin face light up 
with a pleased smile; I saw his weak, ill. 
tormec aether limbs wobbling even as he 
stood, probaviy from excess of emotion at 
the sound of that-cheer, and then 

Poor Wobbles ! I wouia that you could 
have lived at least long ^nou;n io forgive 
all my former unkindneeses; long enough 
to know that I was sorry for all the mean 
tricks I had played you, the harsh treatment 
I had always accorded you. I would that 
you could have lived to know of the vow 
which at that moment I registered in my 
heart—that no more should you be friend- 
less and alone, no more without a helping 
hand or a word of cheer to encourage 
you in the struggle to realise that great 
dream of yours—to one day shine in the 
world. 

But, alas! alas! Even as the vow was 
registered it was too late. 

Ere our cheers had died away, or the 
captain had replaced his helmet on his head, 
there came a thunderous crash. 

And in a heap on the ground, a blazing 
heap of fire, lay the front wall of the doomed 
dwelling. 

No need of fine resolutions now. No 
chance to hope for a rescue of our brave 
little hero. 

Poor. despised, and neglected ‘‘ Wobbles ” 


l had vanished ! 


He had gone to a better world, to shine 
amongst God's chosen, where he would be 
friendless, lonely, and ignored no more. 

Shall we—his old superior schoolmates 
—ever be fit to meet him there ? 


: BELLA OF BABINA: 


A STORY OF PRESENT.DAY SMUGGLING. 


Bv Lovis BECKE, 


Author of “ Sandy Costello," “Tom Wallis," “ Wild Life in the Southern Seas,” etc. 


o, I decided, it would never do to get 
Peter Sheehan into trouble. He had 
known us boys from our infancy, and when- 
ever any of my brothers or sisters wanted a 
colt broken in, Peter Sheehan had always 
come to do it for years past, and would 
never take payment. One reason for this 
was that he had a great affection for my 
mother, for Peter, when quite a lad, 
had been transported for sedition, and 
her father had secured him a free pardon 
a few years later. He was a little wiry 
man from County Wicklow, about fifty-five 
vears of age, and was known throughout 
the district as a crack rider and bushman. 
Much troubled in my mind, I tramped 
Along, and by noon reached the bluff, of 
which I have spoken as forming one of the 
headlands of Barina Creek. The cattle- 
station was on the other side of this bluff, 
about half a mile up the creek, and the 
track to the house nnd paddocks went 
across it. . 
When I ascended the track leading from 
the beach a fine easterly breeze was blowing, 
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and within a mile of the bluff there was a 
small topsail schooner plunging gaily over 
the white-crested waves on a northerly 
course. I knew her to be the Lady Grafton, 
a timber-vessel hound to the Tweed River 
for a cargo of cedar-logs. Ever fond of the 
s2a and ships, I watched her with pleasure ; 
and then, far out, I saw another and larger 
vessel, hull-down. Looking south, I saw a 
ketch with squaresail set, coming flying 
along, heading for Barina bar, and as she 
rolled and lifted to the seas I noticed her 
red-painted boat on the main hatch and 
recognised her as the Amity—a craft that 
occasionally came to take away a load of 
cedar, hides, and tallow for Mr. Carey. 
Her captain was an American nained 
Cassier, a fine, tall, handsome faiiow. and a 
great favourite with tho settlers daughters. 

As I stood watching the Amity take the 
bar, two kangaroo dogs came bounding up 
to me from the sea face of the bluff. They 
belonged to Isabella Carey, Mr. Carey's 
second daughter, and as I turned to ward 
off thoir effusive, red-tongued welcome, I 


caught sight of Bella herself. She was 
standing amongst some saplings, looking out 
to sea through a telescope. I called to hor, 
and then went and shook hands. 

* What is that vessel over there, Tom ? " 
she inquired, as she handed me the glass. 

I'll look presently, Bella. Oh. just see 
how beautifully the Amity is crossing the 
bar! Isn't she a picture ? Squaresail and 
gaff topsail still set 1 

To my astonishment, Bella, a pretty, 
graceful girl of nineteen, turned upon me 
almost angrily. 

* You are rude, Tom! Why don't yon 
do as I asx? I want vou to tell me what 
tnatship is out there. How many masts has 
it?” Then she added with a wintry smile, 
“I’m not angry, Tom, but only curious 
about it. Which way is it going ? " 

Taking the telescope, I sighted the vessel. 

„She is a large vessel of some kind, 
Bella—either a full-rigged ship, or a barque, 
and seems to be coming this way." 

„Jet us wait awhile, and see: You are 
in no hurry to go to the house, are you? 
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* Nota bit. I'll be glad to stay here with 
‘you, Bella, and watch the ship. But I 
have some newspapers for your father, 
which my mother has sent him. If you like 
I'll go on and give them to him, and then 
come back here." 

No, don't.“ she said abruptly. “ Father 
is away down the coast with Sheehan and 
one of the black stockmen mustering cattle ; 
and Aleck and the other boys have gone to 
Kempton sports, and won't be home for 
three or four days. Mother and Lydia are 
busy making bread, and you would only be 
in the way. i 

I fairly gaped with astonishment! For 
Aleck and his brothers to go off to sports at 
& country town seventy miles away, with- 
out my elder brothers being asked to go 
with them as usual, was astounding—un- 
heard of in the family annals ! 

“ Take another look at the ship, Tom, 
and don't stand there looking as stupid as a 
native bear." 

I looked again. The vessels courses 
were now visible, and I saw that she 
was & barque; her fore and main rovals 
were furled, and she was apparently steering 
& more southerly course than she had done 
hitherto. All this I told to my fair—or 
rather freckled-faced—companion, for Bella 
‘Carey was prettily freckled about her nose 
and cheeks. 

For some ten minutes or so we sat and 
watched the ship, alternately using the 
glass. Then, as I took a long steady look 
at her through the telescope—which was 
one of the good old-fashioned kind, a yard 
long when out at full length, I said— 

“ I thought at first, Bella, she was a 
whaleship; but she is not, for I can only 
see one boat on this side ; and besides that, 
it is not the whaling season now. This is 
January, and the last of the humpback 
whalers passed by here months ago to the 
northward to the Bampton Shoals." 

Bella nodded, but said nothing. Her grey- 
blue eyes were still intently fixed on the 
barque, and I saw that her sunburnt face 
was pale, and that she looked upset and un- 
happy, and seemed almost unconscious of 
my presence. And I fancied that I saw 
tears in her eyes. 

“ Bella," I said, don’t you feel well * ” 

* Oh, I am all right, Tom. But I have 
been a little bit worried over things at 
home—the boys are so noisy and rude, 
and that is why father bundled them off to 
Kempton They wanted to go with him 
mustering oattle, and then because he said 
he and Sheehan and the blackboys could 
do all that was wanted, they grumbled. 
So he gave them 5., and sent them off. 
And I'm sorry you came to us just now, 
Tom. “You'll find it fearfully dull without 


the boys. Don't you think you had better 
back home? You can have 'Sandy 
Boy’ (her own horse). 


The disappointment I showed in my face 
was plainly evident to her. 

* Just as you like, Bella, but my father 
is away too, at Kempton.” 

“ Did Sergeant Smalley and the troopers 
go with him ? " she interrupted quickly. 

“ Yes, all but Trooper Mattheson, who is 
ill," I replied. ‘‘ And as father will be away 
for four days, and my brothers would not 
come with me, my mother said, I could 
come alone, as I make more noise in the 
house than the whole four of us. And even 
though Aleck has gone. it won't matter to 
me. I daresay voull come shooting with 
me, Bella, won't you, just as you have 
always done with the lot of us? I've 
brought some more powder and shot. I 
took it from our ‘ plant’ at Picture Rocks. 
And I'd hate to go back home now. Will 
would just jeer at me if I came back without 
anything in the way of wongas or gill 
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„ my mother said she would not 

e et me home for four days." 

‘he girl turned her face to me for a moment, 
and thistime I saw tears werereally streaming 
down her cheeks, as she covered her eyes 
with her hands for a few seconds. 

Tom, I am silly, but I think I really am 
not well—so do not mind what I said about 
your going home. Now," and she ener- 
getically dried her eyes with her handker- 
chief—“ I am all right. What is the ship 
doing now, Tom?“ 

(Now f, the aforesaid Tom, a boy of four- 
teen vears of age, instantly became imbued 
with wisdom, and considered that Bella 
Carey was suffering from * historreks," as 
our cook, Caroline Day, called hysteria, 
when she sutfered from the abuse of alcoholic 
refreshments, but which she alwavs attri- 
buted to her highly sensitive nerves, caused 
by Trooper Mahony referring to her convict 
parents and their unsavoury record. When- 
ever Mrs. Caroline Day was attacked by 
“ historreks," my father used very drastic 
measures. He had her haled out into the 
wood-shed, which had a cold, sodden floor 
of brick. Here she was carried—usually by 
four men—struggling, yelling, and tieing 
herself up into strange, unsailor-like knots, 
and dumped down upon the bricks, where, 
as my father said, she can do no damage, 
and will soon come to her senses if she is 
left alone to pretend to grip and hurl about 
logs of wood, instead of tearing off the 
clothes of human beings and making a 
beast of herself. When she finds there is 
no one to hold her and implore her to be 
quiet, she will either begin to weep profusely 
or go to sleep.“) 

“ Bella,” I said seriously and solemnly, 
J am sure you have some ‘ hysteria,’ not 
like that of Caroline Day, our cook, but real 
hysteria, and so. don't give way to it, and 
tie yourself up in knots here on the bluft." 

The girl put her soft arms around my 
neck and kissed my cheek. 

„No, Tom, dear, I won't be so silly and 
kick and scream like poor Mrs. Day does, 
but I do know that I feel very unhappy. 
Tom. do look at that ship again." 

There was now scarcely need to use the 
glass as far as to see the ship's course was 
concerned, for she had put about, and was 
now standing off the land. 

That is very curious, Bella," I remarked. 
** See, she has gone about, and is now stand- 
ing away off the land; and yet, when I 
first saw her, she was plainly heading dead 
for it. Perhaps a man has fallen overboard, 
and that is why she has gone about. We 
shall sce presently.“ 

But the barque now set her royals, and 
hauled close to the wind. 

She's off for good now, I believe, Bella, 
for she has set more sail. Does she not look 
beautiful! See. the sun has caught her 
side, And shows her painted porte. Oh, she 
is no whaleship, for I can see that she has 
stun-sail booms run out on the yards, and 
no whaleship ever has stun'-sails—1 know 
that much." 

" You think she is really going away, 
Tom?“ 

" Certain. Look, there is one stun’-sail 
being set now. Can't you see it being 
hauled out ? And there goes another one 
above it. She scems to be in a hurry to 
get away, doesn't she? 

" Yes," replied the girl. in an absent 
manner. Shall we go to the house now ? ” 


Mrs. Carey and her eldest daughter 
Lydia had just finished putting a great 
batch of bread in the oven when we entered 
the kitchen. They spoke to me as kindly 
as usual, but 1 fancied they seemed some- 
what ill at ease. 

Mrs. Carey was a strikingly handsome 


papers, looked strangely . pale. 


woman with a very commanding presence, 
jet black hair and evebrows, and beautiful 
teeth. She was known to have a temper, 


'but for all that her husband and children 


were very fond of her. I think that she 
was of either Spanish or Portuguese descent, 
for she frequently spoke to her husband in 
Spanish. She did not like Australia, and 
had one day told my mother that as soon 
as Mr. Carey had made enough money she 
would insist on his leaving the colonies 
and going to live in Europe. Her daughter 
Lydia was a quiet, reserved girl of about 
twenty-two years of age, and in looks a 
replica of her handsome mother. She 
never joined her brothers, Bella, and myself 
in any of our fishing or shooting excursions, 
although she was always ready and willing 
to rise at daylight and give us an early 
breakfast before starting. 

'" Oh, Mrs. Carey," I said, “ my motber 
has sent vou these papers to read. She 
savs that vou and Mr. Carey will see some- 
thing interesting in them.” Why, I do 
not know, but I was ufraid to say anvthing 
about the smuggling news. 

“Tom,” said Bella, who had remained 
standing since we had entered the kitchen, 
“ you must amuse yourself as best vou can 
for an hour, as mother and Lyd and I are 
giving the dining-room a cleaning out 
whilst father and the boys are out of the 
way." 

All right, Bella. Can I have Aleck's 
gun’ Il bring back some gill birds.“ 

“ Of course you can take it. It is in his 
room. Perhaps I may follow you by-and- 
by, after we have finished the dining-room.” 

As I rose from my chair I saw that Mra. 
Carey, who was reading one of the news- 
She: was 
standing by the window, and I had a good 
view of her profile. Without turning her 
head she spoke— 

“ Yes, run off, Tom, and shoot us some 
wongas or gill birds for dinner. You'll 
find plenty about a mile up the creek, 
where the bush fires have not touched the 
grey gums and tallow-wood trees. Come, 
girls“; and she hurriedly left the kitchen 
with her daughters. 

Taking Aleck's double- barrel muzzle- 
loader there were no breechloaders in 
those days in Australia —I set off, and in 
half an hour was thoroughly enjoying my- 
self, for the gum-trees were literally alive 
with gill birds (or leather-heads or bald- 
pates, as some people called them). The 
great bush fires had driven them from the 
ranges down to the thick timber belt on 
the creek, and with them hundreds of big, 
gorgeous-hued “ king " parrots, which were 
feeding in numbers upon the flowers of the 
golden wattle-trees. many of which in the 
full glory of their sweet-scented bloom grew 
along the banks, and the beautiful wonga- 
wonga pigeons were also plentiful, as Mrs. 
Carey had said. 

In the course of two hours 1 had shot as 
many birds as I could carry—king parrots, 
gill birds, and wongas. Then I stopped, 
for the gun was foul and began to kick; so 
I cleaned it, and then sat down on the bank 
to rest and wait for Bella Carev, feeling 
mightily pleased with myself, for T had never 
before had such shooting. "The king parrots 
were my especial delight, for their wings, 
after they were cut off and dried, meant 
money to me, for my brothers and I sent 
them to Sydney, receiving a shilling 3 pair 
for them from a dealer who sent them to 
England. And the fat breasts made a 
delicious grill, or could be put in pickle in 
a cask in a way that Peter Sheehan had 
shown my mother. In our own home there 
was in the pantry what Mrs. Day called a 
“salt game key-ask,” which, in the winter 
time, was always more or less filled with the 

{breasts 
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breasts onlv of wild geese, black duck. 
wood duck, and other game, pickled à la 
Peter Sheehan. For my brothers and my 
father shot so much game that, large as was 
our household, it could not all be eaten 
fresh, and so, if not given to friends, went 
into the pickle ''key-ask." It was better 
to eat—at least in my opinion—than 
corned beef or mutton. 

After waiting half an hour longer for 
Bella, and there being no sign of her coming, 
I strung my heavy load of birds together 
and returned to the house. Mrs. Carey met 
me on the verandah. 

* Bella was sorry that she could not join 
you, Tom. But I have sent her with a 
message for her father. She will be sure to 
come across him and Sheehan mustering 
somewhere down the coast, and I expect 
they will all come home together in time for 
supper.“ 

Dinner was served as usual at one o'clock, 
und I could not fail to see that my hostess 
and Lydia were ill at ease. They hardly 
ate anything, and so I was glad when tho 
meal was over. 

* I think I'll go down to the rocks and get 
a schnapper or a crayfish for supper, Mrs. 
Carey, I said, as I rose. Mr. Carey likes 
crayfish.” 

Thank you, Tom. You would find it 
very dull in the house with only two women 
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—and Lydia and I are going to be very 
busy.“ 

Getting my fishing gear from the peg on 
which the bag hung on the verandah, I 
took off my high, clattering Wellington 
boots, and put on a pair of Aleck's canvas 
shoes, for the rocks from which I intended 
fishing were as smooth as polished marble, 
and very slippery, and to fall over into the 
deep water at the base of the rocks was 
extremely dangerous, for the dread grey 
nurses,” the most daring of all the Australian 
sharks, were nearly always to be seen 
cruising to and fro close into shore, especially 
during the hot summer months. 

Passing through the hall so as to leave 
the house by the back door—the nearest 
way out—my footsteps were arrested by 
hearing my name mentioned. Lydia was 
speaking to her mother. 

“ He is a sensible lad, mother. Tell him 
that we are very sorry, but cannot ask him 
to stay, now that the boys are away." 

No. That would never do. His mother 
would think it very strange for us to do such 
& thing. We cannot send him away before 
to-morrow, at any rate. When your father 
comes home, we will decide what to 
do." 

Not wishing to hear any more, and feeling 
very uncomfortable at having heard any- 
thing at all—though I had had no intention 


of listening—I beat a retreat, and went out 
of the front door, whistling. 

Reaching the track on the top of the 
bluff, I looked out to sea. The wind had 
fallen light, and the barque which Bella 
and I had seen was still visible—a white 
speck on the sea-rim. 
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Singing the Praises of the B. O. p. 
— —— 


JACON Mrnor — “ Carrots,” I mean— 
°} told me to write all this. We're t 
chums, “ Carrots " and I—always spend our 
holidays together, and that sort of thing— 
and he thought that if I could describe some 
of thelittle jaunts we've been having it would 
be ripping, for editors pay such an awful 
lot of money for articles and stories that we 
should be able to go on future expeditions 
without stinting ourselves p'r' aps in a swell 
motor-car bought from the proceeds of my 
en! 

We had to be pretty careful with the 
money our people gave us when we went to 
the Zoo. We chose a sixpenny day because 
* Carrots said the tuck there is jolly dear, 
and it was better not to spend a shilling on 
admission, in case we found ourselves 
*' cleaned out by the end of the day, with 
an empty waistcoat to satisfy. So we 
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worked out our capital and our ible 
expenses carefully—to about five places of 
decimals—and started for Regent's Park. 
With the aid of buses, trains, policemen, etc., 
we managed to find the , and, after 
mournfully leaving our sixpences at the 
turnstiles, made for the owl department. 

One of the birds, a great eagle owl, had a 
stony stare in his eyes that was more like 
our Head when he's in a wax than anything 
Ive ever seen, while another, the milk 
eagle, from Mashonaland—a big chap wit 
huge jet black eyes—put on more side than 
the captain of the school at speech day. 

There were a lot of kids looking into the 
cages with their maters. They didn't seem 
to be very keen about the birds, but you 
should just have seen the changed expres- 
sion on their faces when they came to a 
board on which was written Over the 
Bridge to the Refreshment Rooms!" The 

rents weren't having any, though, and the 

ids had to wander off and try to be as 
interested as possible till lunch-time. 

We passed the wild.cat cages, one of the 
brutes making a row at us like the snapping 
of à huge rat-trap—simply because Carrots 
addressed him as puss-puss, — and wan- 
dered up to the kangaroo-stables. An old 
gentleman among the visitors here, who 
evidently fancied himself no end at natural 
history, was airing his knowledge for the 
benefit of the crowd. He beamed at us in 
a genial sort of way and said, You'd no 
doubt be very interested to know, you boys, 
that the maternal kangaroos carry their 
young in a pouch which Nature provides for 
the purpose. Master Kangaroo is there to 
be seen peering out of his comfortable 
quarters! 

Well! I never did exactly swagger about 
my knowledge of animals, but that much I 
knew when I was hardly out of the nursery, 
and for anybody to trot such information 
out to a chap of fifteen was nothing less 
than beastly bad manners However, I 
gave a good imitation of gratitude to the 


old gent, and, hearing a row like some one 
tearing linen, I glanced round at Carrots. 
He'd made a plucky attempt to stifle a 
laugh, poor chap, but had only half-suc- 
ceeded, and, as a result, the old gent saw © 
him purple in the face and on the point of 
explosion. We made a run for it, till we 
arrived at the official residence of the wart. 
hog. j 

I don't want to turn on a lesson as to the 
habits of the wart-hog, but you'll p'r'aps be 
interested to know that these pretty house. 
hold pets have great warts on both sides of 
their faces. After gazing admiringly at their 
beauty for some time, we cruised off and had a 
look at the hairy-nosed wombat, which would 
certainly run the wart-hog very close indeed 
for last place at a beauty show. This natural. 
history joke looks like a lady’s muff perched 
on two pairs of stumpy legs, and an ex- 
tremely ugly pig-like head has been fitted on, 
at least four sizes too large. A long and 
earnest inspection of Mr. Hairy-Nose almost 
turned Carrots up, and he said he shouldn't 
be fit for anything until he'd had some lunch. 
This time I was with him. 

After we had fortified ourselves against 
further shocks, we heard some kiddies shout- 
ing that the monkey-house was near, and 
we finished our dessert on the way to the 
Zoo’s most popular attraction. 

Just outside the monkeys’ apartments 
there is a cage occupied by a red-faced and 
redder-eyed monkey from Pekin, which 
Visitors are particularly requested not to 
irritate’; so old Carrots, determined to be 
chummy, deliberately stuck himself in front 
of the cage and twisted his face into an 
asinine gri He continued this grin until 
I thought his face would never slip back 
again, and the gent from Pekin was nearly 
mad with fury; but it was not until I 
warned Carrots a keeper was approaching 
that I could get him to slide his features 
round and enter the monkey-house. 

The first thing you meet on entering is a 
full fla voured aroma that would make our 


chemical laboratory simply green with envy. 
Sulphuretted hydrogen, which most chaps 
know as a splendid imitation of old eggs, is 
simply a delicious Oriental perfume com- 
pared to the atmosphere of that monkey- 
house; but you soon forget the aroma 


in your enjoyment of the inhabitants’ 


antics. 

There's a black-and-white ruffed lemur 
that I seamed to annoy very much. I made 
all sorts of efforts to chum up to him, but 
he made even greater efforts to tear down 
the netting in front of his cage and get at 
me. Carrots tried to soothe him by telling 
him that I was a keen cricket and football 
player, and had a wholesome hatred of work 
but it was no good, -and I disappointedly 
left him. 

It’s simply extraordinary how like human 
beings some of the monkeys are. I'm cer- 
tain many of the kids who are taken to see 
them can hardly tell the difference. In 
fact, Carrots and I saw a proof of this, for 
a little boy, being taken round by his ma, 
lost his brother for a few moments, and he 
was looking anxiously into the cages at the 
animals, and erving, Freddy! Freddy ! ! " 
in worried tones. He was quite astonished 
when Freddy appeared out of the crowd of 
visitors a few seconds later. 

In the cage where the kiddie had been 
searching for his brother there was a monkey 
with an unpronounceable name who was 
wonderfully like Pringle Major, one of our 
sixth-form fellows. Carrots noticed it too, 
and howled at some of his antics. A 
** Cynocephalus " yellow baboon was makin 
a light lunch off a portion of leather boot- 
lace, and “ Pringle Major " started trying to 
rob the yellow chap of his nourishment. 
So like Pringle Major. But the yellow 
chap wasn’t going to share his tuck with 
anyone, considering that it was a special 
present from a visitor, so he bit Pringle's ” 
ear. Then there was a “ scrap,” from which 
we were delighted to see “ Pringle ” retire 
worsted, after a bout which lasted something 
under a minute. 

There’s a three-cornered looking-glass stuck 
in the middle of this large cage, evidently to 
enable the monkevs to put their ties straight, 
and “ Pringle” ambled mournfully over to 
the glass to see if his beauty had suffered. 
We left him snivelling and lying on the floor 
in a huff, evidently saying that it wasn't 
fair, and the other chap had hit below the 
belt,” and then we joined a little crowd of 
people who were watching a big and bad- 
tempered baboon. 

Having got tired of bullying several of 
the smaller monkeys—lower-school chaps, 
evidently—this affable creature took up his 
food-tin, threw the contents all over the 
floor, sat in it, and looked round for applause. 

Then, not satisfied with his reception, he 
glared at us, and one of the faces in the 
crowd annoyed him. It annoyed me a bit; 
but the monkey was a man of action, and 
he suddenly got off the tin and shied it at 
the offending face with all his might. If 
that thick double-wire netting had not been 
in the way, the owner of the face would never 
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have annoyed a baboon, or anything else, 
again. 

Monkeys are awfully decent to one an- 
other when they’re at their toilet, and thev 
go round helping their neighbours most 
energetically in their crusade of cleanliness. 
The Sooty Mangabey, although his name 
doesn't suggest cleanliness, seemed to be a 
very earnest worker in the extermination 
of vermin, and got through a tremendous 
amount of work for his pals while we were 
there. 

Just as we were leaving, very regretfully, 
a lady ventured too near the cage. To her 
horror, one of the little animals made a 
quick dash at her hat, and, thrusting a 
skinny hairy arm through the netting, 
grabbed a feather out. He was awfully 
disappointed on finding so little nourish- 
ment in it, and after he'd picked it slowly 
to pieces, rushed to the front of the caye 
and expressed his annoyance in shocking 
bad monkey language to the distressed lady. 

We had heard of the wonderful tortoises 
in the Zoo, which no lazy schoolboy should 
fail to see, so we hunted them out next. 
They are huge, slow, tired-looking creatures, 
with immense masses of body, very thin 
heads. and helpless, floundering legs. I don't 
think I ever saw even Puffer Parkins. of 
the lower third. move as slowly as they do; 
it would make Puffer feel like a racehorse if 
he could come and have a peep at them. 
And they are the Zoo M»thuselahs. We 
made their acquaintance at a most inter- 
esting time, for, after a fast of nearly six 
months ! they were taking a little light 
refreshment—of cabbage. 

The green-stuff was strewn on the ground 
in their paddock, and, the gates being thrown 
open. one by one the tortoises tottered out 
into the sunlight ; but there was a pathetic 
exception. The oldest vegetarian of them 
all found the weight of his years too great 
to make the journey of twenty feet to the 
cabbages. This is not surprising when you 
hear from the keeper that the old pensioner 
is 350 years old. 

Giddy young things only a couple of cen- 
turies old simply raced past him, at the 
record time of an inch and a-half a minute. 
The oldest tortoise was fed by hand, and 
only just managed to swallow his food. It 
is hoped that he will grow stronger as the 
summer comes on, for he is such an inter- 
esting link with the past. The defeat of 
the Spanish Ármada was a topic of con. 
versation when he was attending Tor. 
tos» House School." and he was probably 
a grandfather when Charles I. was beheaded. 
His *special chum, who was born in the 
time of the Wars of the Roses, died last 
year. 

It is a question open to discussion whether 
the tortoise is the patriarch of the Zoo in 
virtue of his years, or whether it is Jim, the 
Indian rhinoceros, who is about to coniplete 
his fortieth year in the Gardens. We heard 
that Jim yesterday received congratula- 
tions on his approaching anniversary, but 
when the claims of the 359-year-old tortoise 
were mentioned he snorted contemptuously, 

(To be continued.) 
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and was understood to remark that Insects 
didn't count." * i 

Then we went to see the lions and tigers 
the hippopotami, and the snakes. They 
were all awfully interesting, but Carrots was 
excited most of all at a glass case in the 
snake-house which contained a chameleon. 
This little lizardy sort of creature changes 
its colour, and old Carrots got quite sad 
because he hadn't been born with the habits 
of a chameleon. He said it would be so 
ripping, when the chaps chaffed him about 
his red hair, to be able to touch a button or 
something and switch on a nice lot of curly 
dark brown or black. 

We spent another hour or so wandering 
around, then made for home, thoroughly 
delighted with our sixpenn'orth. But we 
found out, about ten days after our trip, 
that we had much better*have gone later. 
The pater was reading his paper one morning, 
and chuckling very much, and, on my asking 
him to let me share the joke, he called my 
attention to this paragraph : 


FisH THAT TALK. 
Ent-rtaining Conversations at the Zoo. 


The latest contribution to the vocal dis- 
turbance of the universe is a fish which has 
Just arrived at the Zoo. 

His name is Amia, and he belongs to the 
tribe of the bow fin, and it is not surprising 
to learn that he comes from America. When 
his keeper first took him into custody some 
days ago, Amia skirmished around in his 
tank for a while, and then, to the awful 
horror of his janitor, he said something three 
times that sounded like a feeble knock on a 
dinner-gong. The keeper looked at his 
watch, and found that, as it was only twenty 
minutes to three, it.could not have been the 
Zoo clock. so he went on working. . 

Then the Amias, of which, by the way, there 
are fifteen, began to feel at home, and presently 
they all joyously shouted ** Pong in chorus, 
and the keeper jumped around and gasped. 

Now, however, he has got used to it, and 
h^ can understand the new language quite 
nicely. When a visitor goes in and the 
talking fish crowd up to the side of the 
tank and say Bing three times, the 
keeper explains that the fish are fed at 
three o'clock, and that they are trying to 
make a bluff that it is dinner-time. They 
learned that bluff in America, and they are 
trying it on the simple English. 

In time, it is hoped, the language of the 
Amia will resolve itself intointelligible sounds, 
so that when the long.haired philologist 
wanders into the fish department at the Zoo 
and the Amia says. Boong bang pinkle 
pong," or something, the earnest student 
will say, Yes, quite so; but it looks rather 
like rain." 

Carrots and I are going again at the very 
first opportunity. I wouldn't miss tho 
latest additions for anything. 


9 Jim has no further cause for jealousy. His poor 
world-weary old rival diel the morning before I received 
the proof of this article for correction.—TIGGERS 
MAJOR. 


OR, SOME OF OUR LESSER-KNOWN BIRDS AND THEIR NESTS. 


Bv Joux WALPOLE-BOoNb, 


Author of “ Bird Life in Wild Wales," * Birds of Bromley," ete. 


HIS  sprightly-looking fellow is the 
characteristic bird of all our fast. 
flowing rivers and streams, and many 
of us would miss its cheery presence 


I.—THE DIPPER. 


and song whilst fishing and rambling by 
the riverside. Indeed, the water is, as it 
were, this bird's existence, for it frequents it 
the year through ; it is just as happy in the 


biting cold of winter as in the genial warmth 
of summer, singing too at all seasons, though 
the.song is not quite complete in the winter. 
It is neither gregarious nor social in its 
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habits — i.e. in the breeding-time at all 
events, each pair having a sort of vested 
right in some brook or stretch of river, and 
guarding it jealously against all intruders. 
In the winter, however, from time to time, I 
have seen four or five dippers together, but 
I regard it as unusual. 

It is a very early breeder, and eggs, may 
frequently be found during the last week 
of March ; but to make a certainty I should 
postpone my hunt for the first week in 
April, whilst right up amongst the hill 
streams I should wait till the end of the 
month or first few days of May. The nest 
I have scen in the following positions: 
(1) Wedged in the angle formed by two 
rocks, hanging over the stream; (2) on a 
broad ledge of rock or soil forming the 
river-bank ; (3) in the fork of a tree, generally 
an alder, and om a branch which juts over 


the water; (4) amongst tree-roots on the 
river-bank ; (5) in holes in the masonry of 
a bridge spanning the stream; (6) on a 
ledge or rafters at the top of and under 
a bridge. I know several built in such 
situations, over which trains pass repeatedly 
within a few inches of the sitting bird. 

I may just say that No. 3 is a somewhat 
rare site, 1, 2, and 5 being the most frequent. 

The nest varies a good deal in size accord- 
ing to the accommodation. Some are 10 in. 
by 74 in., others as much as 12 by 8, or 9 in. 
even, but it is usually of large size, domed, 
and composed of mosses felted firmly 
together, lined (1) with a layer of dried grass, 
and (2) with quantities of dead leaves, chiefly 
those of the alder and birch, more rarely those 
of the oak, though these latter never cover 
the eggs, which run from four to six in 
number, the former perhaps being the most 
frequent; but certain pairs I know of 
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seem invariably to lay the half-dozen, and I 
possess one record of seven. In colour they 
are spotless white, with no gloss, and are 


decidedly fragile-shelled. k 


The dipper is double-brooded, and the 
same nest is used not only annually, but for 
both families, a fresh lot of dead leaves being 
the only alteration made, after the old ones 
have been removed ; and furthermore, so 
attached is this species to a particular site 
that nest after nest may be removed, and 
another will be built in eract/y the same 
spot. Both male and female build the home, 
and both take turns at incubating. 

Occasionally we find two nests very close 
together—a tenanted and a deserted one— 
but I can never quite make out why the 
old ones should have been 
forsaken, for to the human 
eye they look sound enough. 

Rarely will vou 

see a dipper perch 
on anything save à 
rock or stone, and 
that, too, generally 
when the rock or 
stone is in or border- 
ing water; but once 
I saw one settle for 
a moment on a 
hedge, as he cut off 
a curve of the river. 
This species is 
often a very close 
sitter, but i have 
never yet succeeded 
in touching or catch- 
ing one on the nest. 
When flushed, it 
dashes straight away 
without demonstra- 
tion. Sometimes, 
when not aware of 
the presence of a 
nest, the bird will 
give you quite a 
start by dashing out 
unexpectedly. 

The flight of the 

water-ouzel is usu- 
ally just above the water, 
more rarely at a good 
elevation ; but this generally occurs, I think, 
when the bird is in a great hurry to reach a 
given spot, fearing, I daresay, that if it 
indulged in the more usual method of pro- 
cedure, some enticing boulder or pool 
ar sd tempt it from its original purpose. 

o those who are unacquainted with it, 
the dipper presents much food for reflec- 
tion by its habit of diving deep into the 
water and walking the bottom of the pool. 


‘Indeed, it is apt to make even the expert 


"think a bit" when, as dashing along 
close to the boiling surface of some river 
or stream, it suddenly, whilst still at top 
speed, flops right in, as it were, in mere play. 
I have seen this little bird literally float 
on the surface of a swirling current, and 
not only float, but keep its ground for some 
little time against the fast-running water. 
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Tura an ordinary small visiting-card, 
measure off },ths of an inch at both 
ends, and rule two lines parallel with the 
two short ends, as shown in fig. 1. Lightly 
draw a sharp knife along these lines and 
bend the card at the cuts, approximately 
at right-angles to the plane of the card. 
Fig. 2 will give the reader an idea as to 


SOME CURIOUS CARD TRICKS. 
By Dr. Kworr. 


exactly what is intended ; it will also show 
the manner in which the card is to stand— 
that is to say, on its two ends on a table, 
having about twelve to eighteen inches 
clear space around it. Now comes the 
fun: attempting to blow it over. Unless 
the proper method of doing this is known 
it will be provocative of endless mirth ; 


It would put many a good“ waterman " to 
shame. 

The ordinary note, *|'tchit-tchit," is 
usually uttered whilst on the wing, the song 
from some mid-stream rock. 

Many people, those in particular who are 
* sportsmen "—save the mark !—and with- 
out knowledge of birds, accuse and destroy 
this “gigantic water-wren " wrongfully, 
alleging that he eats the spawn of salmon 
and trout. Your keen observer, the man 


with the mind, knows better, for well he 
wots that its food consists of caddis-worms, 
the larvæ of water-beetles and certain 
insects found amongst the pebbles at the 
bottom of the stream. More rarely a worm 
is taken from the banks, and once I saw 


Dipper’s Nest. 


a dipper with a tiny fish in his beak; but I, 


for one, do not believe that they ever touch 


spawn. But I am glad to say that many 
fishermen love the dipper; they would 
not be without his cheery presence for 
anything. These men, though often lack- 
ing knowledge of birds as a whole, yet 
generally possess a very fair insight of the 
river-birds ; and truly they have exceptional 
chances of observing them, frequenting 
as they often do the same reach of the river 
day by day. He who studies birds con- 
tinually in one special district must learn 
more of their ways than the man who 
dashes from place to place in order to see 
a fresh species. I would rather have an 
intimate acquaintance with thirtv species 
than a smattering of two hundred. 
(To be continued.) 


the card will skip, jump, rotate, dance— 
in fact, appear to do anything but what 
it is wanted to do. ‘The mistake usually 
committed in the attempt is blowing 
straight at the card, but no amount of 
force expended in this way will do any good ; 
the only way in which it can be indueed 
to turn into the desired position is by 
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blowing gently on the table at a very Here is another trick: Balance a playing- condition of equilibrium is so stable as to 
obtuse angle to the plane of the same, the card on the tip of the first finger of the left permit of the upper card being gently 
hand, and neatly place a 
shilling on it, just over 
the tip of the finger, so 
that it does not disturb 
the equilibrium of the 
card. Fig. 3 shows 
clearly what is meant. 
Then, with the first or 
second finger of the right 
hand, flip sharply the 
edge of the pasteboard 
nearest to the finger. 
Fig. 4 shows the method 
of doing this. If it be 
done smartly the card 
will travel away, leaving 
the shilling balanced on 
the finger, as in fig. 5. 
This looks extremely 


zm. difficult, but really is 
easy of accomplishment. 
breath to impinge at about a foot on the Try to throw a card any distance and see 


experimenter's side of the card, and of how miserably you will fail. There is only 
one way, and that is to hold 
it between the first and second 
finger of the hand with the 
wrist flexed to its limit, as in 
fig. 6. 

Then quickly straighten and 
extend the wrist to its limit, rocked upon the lower. Fig. 7 shows the 
at the same time relaxing the feat successfully performed. 
hold on the card. 
Through this action 
it wil travel a 


Pia. 2. distance that will 
; i surprise you. This 
course at right-angles to the length of it. trick is a little more difficult than 


In order to do this properly the mouth of the last, but with a very little 
practice one will 
soon become an ex- 
pert in it. 

And now for an- 
other development : 
Balance a card on 
its edge on the edge 
of another—a seem- 
ingly impossible feat 
which is really very 
easy to do. 

We take two cards 
and cut, longitudin- 
ally, a third off each 
(unless the cards are 
very heavy in  sub- 
stance it is better to 
cut off a third of the 
breadth in each case, 
the experimenter should be about twenty- otherwise they tend to bend, and 
four inches from the pasteboard, under render the experiment more difficult 
than it should be). Make 
a vertical slit with a sharp 
penknife in the cork of a 
bottle, and fix one of the 
mutilated portions firmly 
into the cork. Now take a 
full-size cork, such as is to 
be obtained from an ordi- 
nary wine or beer bottle, and 
being certain that the cork 
is in good condition, make 
another vertical cut in this 
to two-thirds of its length, 
and at the level at which 
this cut terminates fix in 
obliquely two ordinary 
dinner - forks with their 
handles occupying an in- 
ferior position to the com- 
mencement of the cut. They 
should be placed at about 
an angle of 45° to the long 

hu axis -1 che cork, and must 
Fio. 4 i Dow be fixed quite firmly. 


: T Gently place one edge Rss 
which conditions the gentlest possible puff of the card upon the other, and you will Did you ever attempt to boil water in 


will cause the card to turn turtle. have succeeded. It will be found that the an ordinary playing-card ? It is quite 
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possible, and for this purpose it is advisable 
that one improvises a little tray out of the 
card. 


Fig. 8. 


The best method of doing this is by folding 


each edge of the card over, the fold to be 


made, in every case, half an inch from the 
actual margin; then, by pinching firmly 
the four corners, a tray-like vessel will be 
constructed which is capable of retaining 
water. In order to render the corners 
more secure a little adhesive material from 
the edges of stampe should be applied, 
otherwise the card may straighten out 
when the water becomes warm. This done, 
take three more cards, stand them on end, 
and on this place your tray; now pour water 
gently into the upper one until the bottom 
is well covered; place a small piece of 
lighted candle beneath, and in a very few 
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moments the water will be boiling energeti- 
cally, as seen in fig. 8. 

The last experiment may be looked upon 
as a demonstration of a natural phenomenon 
illustrating how heavily this atmosphere 
of ours is pressing upon us. Half fill a glass 
with cold water. The glass selected must 
have a diameter less than that of the card 
you are using, and the rim must be on one 
plane. Some of the commoner varieties 
of glass are not sufficiently well finished 
for this purpose, therefore should be eschewed. 
Now lay the card on the open end of the 
glass; place the hand over this, and invert 
quickly and boldly; gently remove the hand, 
and the card will remain supported purely 
by atmospheric pressure against the weight 
of water. The water probably weighs one 
to two ounces, whereas the surrounding 


Fig. 9. 


atmosphere is pressing against the card at 
something close upon fourteen pounds to 


the square inch! A photograph of the - 


experiment is shown (fig. 9). 
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STAMP-COLLECTOR. 


By FRED. J. MELVILLE, President of the Junior Philatelic Society, 
Author of '* The 4. B. C. of Stamp- Collecting," ete. 


PART V. 


[* the last article the variations in the 
sizes of perforations were discussed, 
and their importance illustrated. The differ- 
ence in the papers on which stamps are 
printed is equally important, and a know- 
ledge of the chief kinds of paper used in 
manufacturing stamps must be acquired by 
the collector who is to be successful in getting 
his stamps at reasonable prices. These 
details are also valuable in helping one to 
detect forgeries. 

The two chief kinds of paper to be con- 
sidered are styled '* wove” and “laid.” 
The difference between them is easily 
noticeable in the texture. 

The texture of wove paper is similar to 
that of ordinary cloth, only, of course, 
much finer. Our English stamps are on 
wove paper. 

Laid paper is distinguishable by a series 
of lines close together running throughout 
the length or breadth of the paper. Gene- 


rally, also, there are other lines visible in . 


laid paper, crossing the narrow lines, and 
these cross-lines are much farther apart. 
The stamps of Russia are on laid paper. 

To see the difference at a'glance, hold up 
an English and a Russian stamp to the 


light. The plain texture of the former and 
the lines of the latter will be immediately 
distinguishable. 

Thes? differences are due to variations in 
the texture of the wire gauze used in the 
manufacture of the paper. The paper pulp 
flows from large vats on to a continuous 
sheet of fine wire gauze used in the manu- 
facture of paper. Over this sheet of gauze, 
which is always kept moving, the pulp is 
spread evenly by an automatic motion of 
the gauze, and thus the paper begins to 
form. There is a good deal more to be done 
before it is finished, of course, but this is as 
far as we need go to explain the difference 
in the texture of wove and laid paper. The 
texture varies according to the texture of 
the fine wire gauze sheet over which the 
pulp is distributed in the early stages of 
the manufacture of the paper. 

Other styles of paper are summed up 
briefly as follows : 

Batonn4 paper is best described by refer- 
ence to the foreign note-paper familiar to 
all who have correspondence with foreign 
parts, on account of its extreme lightness. 
This has lines running throughout it wide 
apart. There are two subdivisions of this 


class of paper wove batonné," in which 
the space between the lines is of wove tex- 
ture, and “laid batonné," in which the 
space intervening between the lines is laid. 

Chalk-surfaced paper.—The illegal cleaning 
of stamps after they have been once used 
is a source of great danger to Government 
revenues, especially in cases where the 
postage-stamps serve the dual purpose of 

tal and revenue stamps, as they do in 
Great Britain and many of the Colonies. 
Last year, therefore, a new paper, coated 
with a surface of chalk, was brought into 
use in this country and in some of the 
Colonies. Any attempt to clean a stamp 
printed on this paper with chemicals will 
entirely spoil the stamp by washing off all 
or part of the design. The chalky surface 
has also the effect of giving the stamps a 
brighter appearance. 

Coloured paper needs no explanation, but 
it should not be confused with surface- 
coloured paper, in wh'ch the face of the 
stamp only is coloured. 

Dickinson paper has continuous silk 
threads running through it. It is really 
composed of two layers of paper joined 
together, with the silk threads introduced 
between the layers in the course of manu- 
facture. This paper was invented by Mr. 
John Dickinson, the paper-maker, and it 
was used for the famous Mulready envelopes 
issued in 1840, and also for a number of 
stamps issued subsequently in this country 
and on the Continent. 1t was practically 
impoesible to imitate it successfully, so it 
was adopted to .defeat the skill of the 
forger. It has fallen into disuse since the 
introduction of perforating, as the con- 
tinuous silk threads interfere with the 
working of the perforation when separating 
stamps one from another. 

Granite paper has coloured fibres in it, 
and may be either white or tinted. A 
number of the stamps of Switzerland have 
been printed on this kind of paper. 

Manila paper is a strong, coarse paper, 
usually sized on one side and rough on the 
other. 1t is used largely for wrappers and 
newsbands, including the ones on sale in 
our post-offices. 

Native-made papers are of varied character, 
and have been used for the early issues of 
Japanese stamps, and for the Stamps of 
some of the native Indian States, 

Pelure paper is & thin, hard, transparent 


paper. 

Quadrillé has crossed lines some little dis- 
tance apart forming small squares, 

Examples might be given of stamps 
similar in design but printed on two or more 
different kinds of paper, but suffice it to 
say for the present that a knowledge of 
these variations is as important as the 
knowledge of how to measure the perfora- 
tions of one's stamps. 


New Olympic Games Stamps. 


Every young collector who has got a fair . 
collection of stamps together will doubtless 
have a few specimens of the Olympic Games 
series issued in Greece. They were origin- 
ally issued in 1896 with the hope of raising 
& good sum to help to pay for the revival of 
the Olympic Games, which took place that 
year. They are among the handsomest 
stamps ever issued, and collectors will look 
forward with keen interest to a new series 
of similar stamps about to be issued in con- 
nection with the repetition of the ancient 
sports this present year (1906). The designs 
have already been decided upon as follows : 

l lepton and 2 lepta Stamps: Apollo 
throwing the disk, taken from the 4 drachmae 
silver coin of the island Ko in the fifth 
century B.c. i 

3 and 5 lepta: Atlas, taken from an 
ancient disk. 


10 lepta: Victory sitting in an amphora 
with a scroll in her hand. 

20 and 50 lepta: Hercules carrying the 
world on his shoulders, and Atlas bringing 
him the apples of the Hesperides. 

25 lepta: The fight of Hercules with 
Antée. 

30 lepta: A wrestling scene. 

40 lepta: The demon on a shield trans- 
formed into a winged youth holding a bird. 

1 drachma, 2 and 3 drachme: Races 
taken from ancient tiles. 

5 drachms: Three torch-bearers, the 
goddess of Victory, and priests making 
offerings for the games. 
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CHESS. 


Problom No. 659. 
By H. M. AND W. B. 


BLACK. 
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| WHITF. | 3+3=6 pieces. 


White to play and win. 


ous is the termination of a game lately 
layed in Norwood. 
Solution of No. 658.—1, P—B 7, K—Q 3 
(or a, b, c, d. 2, P—B 8 Q ch., K moves. 
3, Q—K 7 or Q B 5 wow ud mate. 
(a) Px P. 2, P—B 8 = R, K—Q3. 3, R— 
B 6 mate. (b) PxB. 2, P—B 8-B, 
K—B 3. 3. R—R 6 mate. (c) K—B 3. 
2, P—B8-Kt, Px B. 3, R—K B 7 mate. 
(d) P—K 65, allows a dual, for the P can 
become the Q or a R, which cannot easily 
be prevented, for it requires & black B at 
K 5, black Ps at Q 6 and K B 6, a white 
P at Q 2, and the white K at K B 2, making 
7+7=14 pieces. This is the first problem 
in which a P is promoted to Q, R, B, or Kt 
on one square. In 1882 there was a more 
complicated position with such a promotion 
by the late Fritz af Geyerstam, but it had 
& second solution. In 1886 appeared one 
by the late H. W. Sherrard, in which a P 
is promoted on two squares, thus: White, 
K—Q R2; RK R 7; B—Q 6; Ktsp—Q B3 
and K 3; Ps—Q B 6 and K R 4. Black, 
K—K 3; B—K sq. ; Ps—Q B 4 and 5, and 
Q 2. White mates in 3 moves. This one 
originated through Meyer's Chess Guide, 
and as it requires a third white Kt, it was 
legally constructed, in accordance with 
the laws of the Guide, by H. F. L. Meyer, 
thus: White, K—Q Kt sq. ; R—K R 7; 
B—K 7; Kt—K 3; Ps—Q R 4, Q Kt 4, 
Q7, K 4,and K R 4. Black, K—K 3; 
B—K sq.; P—K R 4. In 3 moves. The 
white K must not stand on any other 
square. In the time between these two 
problems, also in May 1886, the following 
was made. White, K—Q Kt 3; R—K R7; 
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B—K Kt sq.; Kt—K Kt 2; Ps—Q Kt 4 
and 6, Q B 6, Q 4, K 4 and 6, K R 2 and 3. 
Black, K—Q 3; Kt—Q sq. ; Ps—Q Kt 4, 
K R 3, 4 and 5. In 3 moves. We give 
now four more by H. F. L. Meyer, in which 
Ps are promoted. In the next two, both 
three-movers, and both of June 1874, a 
black P is promoted on two squares. White, 
K—K 4; R—Q sq.; B—Q Kt sq. ; Kts— 
Q R 6 and Q 4; Ps—Q Kt 3 and 5, QB 4 
and 7, Q 3 and 7, and K Kt 4. Black, 
K—Q B 6; Ps—Q R7, Q Kt 7, and K Kt 4. 
White, K—K R 7 ; R—Q Kt 8; Bs—Q B sq. 
and K B sq.: Kts—Q R sq. and Q B 6; 
Ps—Q Kt 7, Q B 7, Q 4 and K 3. Black, 
K—Q Kt 3; B—Q Kt 8; Ps—Q R 7, 
Q Kt 7, Q B 6 and 7. These two led in 
September 1877 to the next three-mover, 
which completes this set of three problems. 
White, K—K B2; Bs—Q B sq. and K B5; 
Kt—K 7; Ps—Q Kt 2, Q 4 and 7. Black, 
K—K R 5; Ps—Q R 7, Kt 6, Q B 7, 
K B 2 and 3, and K R 4. The next is 
a four-mover, and of a different kind. 
also of June 1874. White, K—K B 8; 
B—Q 3; Kt—Q B sq.; Ps—Q B 3 and 7, 
and K 4.. Black, K—Q B 4; Ps—Q R 7, 
B 3, K 7, and K B2. There would be a 


second solution if the white K were on 
K Kt 8. 
There is no problem in which a P is pro- 


moted in the fourfold way on three squares. 
The solutions of these seven problems will 
be indicated in our next Chess Column. 
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A STORY OF THE SEA. 


ER snow-white sails spread to the breeze, 
Our gallant yacht rode light and free; 
And bore us with a swan-like grace 
Across the sea, 


The waves came leaping all around; 
They rose and fell beneath my feet. 
And bowed their crests before me in 
Obeisance meet. 


The heart within me swelled with pride, 
For was not I a Briton free? 
A scion of that noble race 
Which rules the sen? 


But soon within my bosom woke 
A feeling that was hardly pride: 
While some vague instinct prompted me 
To gain the side. 


Upon the bulwarks I reclined 
In mute and awful misery ; 
While bitter tears and—other things 
Fell in the sea. 


Let all who care to rule the waves— 
I shall attempt it never more; 
In future, I'll be quite content 
To rule on shore. 
HERBERT J. BRANDON. 
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MR. LEOPARD : “ You look ratber bound up in your 
own affairs, old man." 

MR. GIRAFFE: “Yes. Got a stiff neck and had to 
keep my throat warm somehow." 


THE DIARY OF AHALF-HOLIDAY. 


BY HERBERT J. BRANDON. 


1.45.—Started out with Jenkins Secundus and Rob- 
bins Tertius, after miscrably rotten dinner of boiled 
mutton—foreign—which whiffed strongly, followed by 
suet-pudding—like lead. Sold my lump to Jenkins fcr 
a pencil and a United states stamp showing landing of 
Columbus. He has an awful appetite, and can eat any- 
thing—I mean Jenkins, not Columbus. Had second 
helping of pudding, which Jenkins also bought for 
seven marbles. 

Made fer High Street. Pulled on door-bell on the 
way. Door opened before we could run a yard—owner 
must have been standing with his hand on the handle, 
which was out-and-out mean. Jenkins, with great pre- 
sence of mind—for him—aeked if Mr. Septimus Snoodle 
lived there, Old buffer angry and very uncivil. Could 
not understand such behaviour at first, Afterwaids 
remembered ; we had often rung his bell on previous 
half-days and got clean away. Wondered if this might 
have anything to do with his rudeness, 

2.0.— Ripping find ! Half-sovereign in gutter. Lively 
scramble. I got it, aleo Robbins's fist in my eye. Dis- 
cussed various plans for spending it. Decided on 
glorious spread at tuck-shop. i 

2.5.—Raced for tuck-shop. Jenkins first, Robbins 
second, self last. Didn't mind, as I carried the cash 
and knew others couldn't start without me, Ordered 
coffee and large plate of chocolate éclairs. Mary, the 
waitress, brought n fine lot. (I am rather sweet ou 
Mary. Shall propose when I can afford to marry.) 
Mary tripped over Jenkins's feet—he takes eights in 
boots and sili sprawl them out. Mary apologised, and 
I said it was not her fault—sbe couldn't help it with 
such big feet. She said, ^ Thank you!” very snappy 
like. Thought I meant her feet were large. (Afraid 
this has rather upset my chances of winning her.) 

3.15.—Eclairs all gone. Jenkins and Robbins ate like 
pigs—cleared five each in ten minutes, Wouldn't let 
them have all their own way and ate six in same time, 
which served them jolly well right for being so greedy. 
Ordered another supply of pastries, with instructions for 
a fresh lot to be sent up every ten minutes to save delay. 

2.30.—Grub still going fast —also cash. Wished we 
had found a sovereizn insteud of half. Now getting 
through our sixth plate of pastries, Jenkins and 
Robbins both going as strong as ever, but have in- 
creased my lead by four. Made up my mind to speak to 
them later about their disgraceful conduct, but couldn't 
stop or they would have caught me up. Mary now 
seemed more genial and laughed whenever she brought 
a fresh supply. (I think I am all right after all.) 

2.45.- Seventh plateful. Pastries seemed very in- 
ferior to those we had at first. Jenkins did not look 
well. Admitted that he didn't feel so well as when he 
came; thought it was the weather, Robbins thought 
£0 too; felt a bit queer himself. I thought it was 
something catching, as I was feeling very strange. 
Mary thought we had eaten too much. Jenkins— 
miserable as;—got waxy, and said the pastries must 
have been stale. Mary indignant. (This finishes my 
changes, I'm afraid.) 

3.0.—Began to think we must be seriously ill. Three 
éclairs on the table, and not one of us could finish 
them! Had absolutely no appetite myself. Mary said 
when snakes had too much tə eat they went to sleep 
until they felt better. Recommended us to go to sleep 
too. All failel to see any connection between snakes 
and ourselves. (Shall not propose to Mary at all. The 
pastries were stale.) 

3.5.—Started for school. Mary hoped we shonld soon 
feel better, and then laughed. (I’ll never propose as 
long asIlive. I hate her !) 

3.30.—Arrived at school. Jenkins and Robbins 
started howling and gave the game away. Intense 
suffering made me weep. 

8.40. — Sent to matron. 

8.45. —Physic —aw ful s*uff. 

3.50. Bed - doctor to follow. 


ANXIOUS.—Refer to recent answer to R. S. Cussans, 


A. B See our recently referred to article on a small 
foundry, in which the making of model castings was 
described. 


''ELEGRA PHIST.—See our articles on “ How to. Make a 
Small Dynamo " in the thirteenth volume. 


NATURALIST.—No. ] is a good means of livelihood if 

you get à proper start in it. Nos. 2 and 3 are hope- 
less unless you have adequate private means. 
4. Particulars of the Consular service are obtainable 
on application to the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
. Foreign Office, or of the Secretary, Civil Service 
Commission, Whitehall. You will also find them in 
the Foreigu Office List, which may be in the Free 
Library. 5. Dr. Stradling is dead. 


W. M. F.—It would mean reprinting our articles, and 


before you. began to make it you would want at least 
a little knowleige of the subject. 
“Elementary Electricity," or some such book, or, 


what is better, attend some evening classes.on tho 


subject. 


M. A. S. C.—It is always better to inquire of some one 
engaged in preparing candidates for the examination, 
particularly in such cases às yours, where the clianaes 
of success would seem to be remote. The candidates 
who pass are generully university men. 

L. PLowmAN.—Buy or borrow a. good guide-book, 
Murray’s or Baddeley and Ward's, A letter to any 
of the Bristol teut-makers would obtain for you the 
price of such a tent for purchase or hire, or you 
might get a second-hand one by «advertising in 
“Exchange and Mart.’ 


ROMAN EMPEROR,— We do not know tbe formula. The 


standard is that 14 in. rope will bear a strain of } of 
a ton; 12 in, 1 ton; 2 in., lẹ ton; 2} in., 1} ton; 
2V in, lj; ton. It is given in the seamanship 
books. 2. Directions for making a coiu cabinet were 
given in our nineteenth volume. 3, There is no 
cheap book ou coins of all countries tbat is of auy 
use. 

W. H. K.—Mny very possibly be able one day to find 
further space for both authors you mention, but 
cannot promise dates, as tlie demands on our pages 
are many and varied. 


F. W. J. (Wrexlam).—-Enter our Drawing Competi- 
tions. That is the way to learn what we think of 
your work. We cannot uudertake to criticise the 
individual efforts of our readers with brush, peucil, 
or pen. 


Get Thompson's . 
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Fancy Mick (R. D. G.).—Bread-and-milk sop, fresh 
every morning. Clean, roomy cage. Canary-seed, 
Buy through * Exchange and Mart on approval. 


HAROLD GRAVII. I. — I. Use copper weighing about 
seven pounds to the sheet. 2. If the rudders are set 
at a slight angle the boat will continue to alternately 
dive and rise, but if set at a great angle she will dive 
until the power has run down and will then rise to 
the surface. 3. No; the keel will keep her on a level. 
4. Depends on the care in building and workman- 
ship generally ; her lines are clean an 1 intended for 
speed. . 5. You can get the sheet metal and materials 
at any metal warehouse in Hull, also most model 
engineers keep them in stock, 


H. R. (Cumberwell).—Refer to the rules in reganl to 
all our competitions, It is distinctly stated that we 
cannot correspond with competitors, that our de- 
cisious are final; and that prizes and certificates are 
always sent out in due course and are not supplied 
on appheatou. Nothing sent in is returned. It 
wonld be impossible in all cases, aud it is uot fair to 
make exceptions. i 

PiMPLEsS (H. E. B.). Common at your time of life. A 


little vaseline.or cold cream, Don’t stay i doors 
too much. 


PIGEONS (F. B.). - Tumblers would suit you, No; next 
season. 


MovantLE Kibxkx (W. S.).—A case for a surgeon. 
No sports: only quiet walking. But you must con- 
sult your doctor, 


SHORTNESS OF BREATH (Auxious),—Hoeart- weakness 
in your case; but could say nothing for certain with- 
out examination, Do not go to a gymnasium. 
bath for you, a sponge one. 


Corp Tus (C. S.).—It takes about a month to train 
for it; after that you would not miss it for a good 
deal. Dr. Gordon Stables says he has restored the 
health of thousands by this means, with pleasant, 
non-fatiguing exervise in the open air, sleeping with 
window down, and rational food, 


Fir (C. D.).—A kind of syncope, Better not get 
excited in any way. 


A. Moore (Quebec).— The E.M.F. of a dry cell is very 
little; if your motor is properly 1nade according to 
the iustructions given it will work well if you use 
the cell deseribed in the article. You may possibly 
have broken the wire in winding the bobbins: or 
perhaps there is a short circuit through bad insula- 
tion. 


Best 
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LT 
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Ban Harits ( Miserable).—One thing is in your favour : 
you have seen the error of your ways. We advise 
you earnestly to consult your doctor, if only for your 
peace of mind, 


NeErvouSNESS (C. C.).—You are run down, and must 
le most careful. The cold tub; good healthy solid 


food. Moderate exercise. Sleep in the fresh air. 
Windows were made to open, you know. Avoid evil 
habits. 

* — 9X 4 uvo 


SOUTH AFRICAN NATIVES 
AND LIGHTNING. 


By P. R. WADDY, B.A., LL.B. (Advocate. of the 
Transvaal). 


F many parts of South Africa, especially during the 

summer months, thunderstorws of exceptional 
violence are very prevalent. While very unusual in 
Cape Town, such storms are far from uncommon in 
the midlands and in the eastern province of Cape 
Colony, where their occurrence oecasions the direst 
alurm among the native population. Certain native 
“doctors” claim power over lightning, which they 
assert is caused by a bird, and these men are often the 
recipients of presents of sheep, etc., in return for their 
supposed services, 

During the past summer King William's Town was 
Visited by a succession of very severe thunderstorms, 
causing great anxiety among the natives, who are very 
numerous there, and two very remarkable ineidents 
oceurred in connection with them. 

A native had his kraal struck and five goats killed 
by lightning. A “doctors” was summoned and, after 
receiving a fee of seven sheep, he performel certaiu 
ceremonies, whereupon he declared the. place proof 
against the lightuinz bird, aud he thea took his depar- 
ture Next morning he himself was found dead, having 
been struck by lightning ! 

Later on the same day another storm burst-about 
four miles away. Another “doctor” was standing in 
his hut, surrounded by his family, going through the 
preventive rites. In a state of fury he dared the 
lightning bird to approach. A vivid flash oceurred, 
followed by a deafening peal of thunder, aud the 
“ doctor " fell dead on the floor of the hut, none of the 
other inmates receiving any injuries! These two 
incidents occurring on the same day and in the same . 
locality naturally caused some consternation among 
the natives in the King William's Town district. 
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Saving the Heir.—An Incident in the French Revolution. 
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WHE darkness of the storm was in favour 
of the boys, for the form of ‘a man 
could not be seen a dozen feet away. The 
crashing and blinding fury of the wind and 


MYSTERIOUS 
THE ADVENTURES 


By GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


rain also made it difficult for the pursuers 
to track their prey. The noise of breaking 
twigs and rolling stones dislodged by the 
boys could not be heard above the storm, 


BEACON LIGHT: 
OF FOUR BOYS IN LABRADOR. 


and the men found little encouragement 
in trying to follow them by the sounds of 
their footsteps. From the very first, the 
boys disappeared entirely from the sight of 
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the wrecker who had discovered them, and 
he naturally trusted to luck that they 
would keep in a straight line. 

But Louis and Frank were born strategists. 
They knew the value of dodging and of 
running around in a circle. In a few 
moments they had turned sharply to the 
left, and then, having almost made a com- 
plete circle, they withdrew entirely from 
the path of their pursuers. 

" We're safe for the present," the former 
gasped; but we're a long distance from 
our boat.“ 

“They'll naturally look for us along the 
water front," Frank replied, listening to the 
faint echoes of the shouting men. 

“Yes; and if they happen to strike the 
river near our boat I'm atraid we're lost." 

“ They are just as likely to do it as not.” 

" Yes; but our safest way is to reach tho 
boat while they are shouting and betraying 
their position. Later, they will grow more 
wary, and lay in wait for us." 

All right; we'd certainly feel better if 
we get back to our cavern. They wouldn't 
think of following us there.” 

Louis once more led the line of march, 
striking direetly for the river front, which 
they reached after much difficulty and a 
few mishaps. By that time the wreckera 
had either passed bevond their range of 
hearing, or they had suddenly changed their 
tactica. 

"I don't like this so well." Louis said 
nervously. “If we follow the edge of the 
river they'll surely spring upon us. ‘They 
know we must have our boat anchored 
somewhere. It isn't safe to go along here." 

“ Then what can we do * " 

“ Take to the water. The tide is running 
up the river, and it would not be such a 
difficult matter to swim from here to the 
boat. I don't think it's more than a few 
hundred feet farther up the bank.” 

There was a grim, silent shaking of heads. 
This proposition did not meet with approval. 
The boys looked at the dark water, and 
grew more reluctant to plunge in it. 

„Oh, well, for that matter, I'll swim it 
alone, and come back for you!" was the 
somewhat irritable reply of Louis. 

To the chorus of dissents to such a pro- 
position, Louis added: I'm not sure but 
it's the best and only way for us to escape. 
I'm a good swimmer, and wouldn't mind 
the swim; but you—well, I'll undertake it 
alone." 

No, no! We won't have it ! 

But their leader was firm. and. after 
some discussion, he persnaded them to 
remain where they were until he returned. 
Stripping himself of coat and shoes, Louis 
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stepped into the water. and swam silently 
along the shore. As he disappeared in the 
darkness the boys suffered greater anxiety 
than at any time during their adventure. 
The storm howled and beat about them, 
but they had nothing to do except wait and 
hope tor the best. 

It seemed like a foolhardy feat at first 
thought. and Louis was no more than well 
away from the shore than he began to 
regret his bargain. After all, it would have 
been better to have stayed on land and 
walked along the edge of the river. "The 
water was cold and benumbing, and the 
rain beat mercilessly upon his head and 
face, almost biinding him at times. It waa 
diffienlt to distinguish objects on the shore, 
and twice he was deceived by logs, which 
had the outlines of his boat. Disappointed 
both times, he was proceeding along less 
hopefully when suddenly he heard a noise 
near the shore. Almost instantly he caught 
sight of dark figures in the bushes. 

At first the swimmer thought that he had 
been discovered, and he was turning to 
move away when a voice startled him. 

That's the boat out by the point there," 
the man said. 

Louis was immediately aroused, and, 
standing as high out of the water as he 
could, he looked around. A dozen yards 
away he coull see the boat, and not far 
from it the four wreckers making their way 
toward it through the bushes. With swift 
and noiseless stroke Louis swam toward the 
boat. He reached it ahead of the men, and, 
still undiscovered, loosened the rope: then, 
swimming on his back, and pulling the 
boat by the painter, he made it apparently 
drift out into the current. The men quickly 
exclaimed: 

She's 
stream!“ 

Then, to head her off. they ran along the 
banks to plunge into the water at a point 
a dozen yards away. But the boat, instead 
of going with the tide, continued to drift 
strangely out toward  mid.stream, until 
Louis thought that he was safe from obser- 
vation; then, climbing over the sides, he 
quickly turned the bow about, and rowed 
against the tide. In the gloom, in the oppo- 
site direction, the men continued to look 
for the floating craft, while Louis was 
rowing it back to where he had left his 
companions. 

They were probably as glad to see him 
back as he was to get there; but it was 
not until they had crossed the river to the 
opposite bank that he related his experi- 
ence. Five minutes of delay would have 
lost the boat to them for ever, and in the 

(To be continued.) 
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end they would have undoubtedly fallen 
into the hands of the enemy. 

It was long past midnight when they 
finally reached their cavern home, and, 
thoroughly exhausted with their night's 
adventures, turned in to rest. Before they 
threw themselves down on their bed of 
spruce and pine boughs, Frank said : 

After all, it was worth it. Wo saved 
the ship." 

“ Yea, indeed, it was worth it, ton times 
over," was the solemn answer from Louis. 
If we hadn't saved the ship, a dozen lives 
might have been lost. Then, too, we saw 
the wreckers actually at work, luring the 
ship on the rocks. We have evidence 
avainst them which would convict them in 
any court." 

" But what good is the evidence without 
court, judge, jury, or policemen to arrest 
them?“ 

No good now, but some day it may be. 
I don't think they'll be left here undis- 
turbed long after my father hears about 
them." 

“ But we're not out of the woods yet, 
and we can't do much toward bringing these 
men to Justice." 

" No, indeed. On the contrary, we're in 
more danger than ever. The men will 
make a determined effort now to find us. 
They'll scour the woods and rocks around 
for us to-inorrow, and we must be on the 
look-out. all the time.” 

I propose we stay in the cave, then. for 
a few days.” Warren said. We have fire- 
wood and provisions enough to last half a 
week if we're careful." 

"I second that proposition.“ Harold 
added; for I'm anxious to explore thia 
cave, and this will give us just the oppor- 
tunity we need." 

" don't think there'll be much to ex- 
plore,” replied Frank doubtfully. “ What 
do you say, Louis? 

“It’s probably just the same all the way 
through. except that the tide runs swiftly 
back and forth, and where there is so much 
current there must be some sort of a lake 
or bay." 

“ You don't think it runs under the hills 
and comes out to the surface again on the 
other side of the range of mountains ? " 

"I don't know; it may. We'll explore 
it, anyway, to-morrow.” 

With this decision reached they rolled 
over on their beds of leaves, and were soon 
dreaming peacefully of better and happier 
days. It was late in the morning before 
they finally opened their eyes and took 
their cleansing plunge in the water around 
them. 
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THE SECRET OAVE OF HT DAS. 


By F. BARFORD. 


CHAPTER V.—KOS BURTON EXPLAINS HIS PLANS—THE FIGHT IN THE CAVE OP IIYDAS—RZ5CUE OF MARK MULLEN— 


B r what I call a tall order, Burton.“ 
exclaimed Tom Ellison, who, with the 

Doctor, had been listening to the police 

officer's plan to raid the Cave of Hydas. 

“I am glad you turned up before eight 
o'clock, Burton, for it would be difficult to 
enter the cave and find our way about without 
your guidance. It seems a likely place to get 
one's head cracked in the dark," remarked 
the Doctor. 

It would not be easy for you to get in, 
but had I been caught last night you would 
have found a clue to my whercabouts in the 
letter I gave you. However, we are all here 
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yet, and I expect we shall get the better of 
Appoyas and his gang if our plans work out 
properly, and if they don't, then, well—look 
out for yourselves," said Burton, and he 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“What led you to suspect Appoyas, who 
you say is supposed to be one of the weal- 
thiest and most respected .men on the Salt 
Range. Burton ? " asked the Doctor. 

“Well, I saw him with that long brass- 
studded stick, and his general description 
answers to the tall man E fought the other 
two in the museum. "Then I followed the 
goat-boy who got the message from the goat, 


and the boy handed the message to a man, 
and this man took it to Appoyas, and finally 
my suspicions were confirmed when I heard 
Appoyas addressed by name in the cave last 
night," explained Burton. 

* [t must have been pleasant listening to 
yout own death-sentence ! " remarked the 

ctor. 

J am glad I heard it,” said Burton, for 
never was it more true than in my case that 
to be forewarned is to be fore-armed, for two 
traps have been already laid this morning 
to get me away from the Salt Range, and— 
I believe here is another, he said, as a coolie 


came at the trot with a telegram in his 
hand. 

Come at once. Most serious. Mikewort,“ 
read out Burton, as soon as the coolie had 
retired. This pretends to be a message 
ordering my speedy return to headquarters, 
and I shall make a pretence of going, but I 
shall soon be back in this neighbourhood in 
disguise," he added. 

“ How do you know it is an attempt to get 
you away ? asked the Doctor. 

Because I requested Mirkwort to use a 
cypher in all his communications for some 
days, and this is not in cypher," replied 
Burton. “ But to persist in staying here 
would only cause Appoyas to suspect that 
I am about to take some decisive steps. 
I have twenty men around here now, and 
as soon as it is dark to-night some of them 
will watch the house of Appoyas in the 
village on the top of the cliffs, for I feel 
convinced there is an entrance to the cave 
from his house. 

At the foot of the cliffs and immediately 
under the village there is another entrance 
through a house built against the rocks, 
and other mea will watch there. I shall 
be near the camp at nightfall, together 
with some specially picked men who will 
have arrived by that time, and we shall 
«nter the cave by what I will call the por- 
cupine entrance, and, once inside— well, 
we have to rescue Mark and capture aa 
many of the gang as we can. We must 
take all precautionary measures, for [ do 
not know how many rascals we shall have 
to contend with, and that cave is like a 
rabbit-warren. Expect me as a Fakir at 
dusk. I will send for you when the time 
comes.“ and as Burton clattered away on 
his horse the camp understood that he had 
been called to headquarters on important 
business. 

It was about nine o'clock and very dark 


when Burton, with a number of his men, 


though not in uniform, were sitting under 
the bushes a couple of hundred yards or 
so from the cave entrance. 

"Ah Khan, go. and meet the party 
from the camp and see that they make as 
little noise as possible," said Burton to 
one of his men ; and then to another he said, 
Sergeant, come with me, we must find 
out whether there is a guard placed at 
the entrance; if there is, we must secure 
him." 

The two crept stealthily along, and, 
when some twenty yards from the cave, a 
man sprang up within a few feet of them 
and dashed off towards the cave, but he 
had not taken many steps when he tripped, 
and before he could recover himself Burton 
pounced upon him, and in a few moments 
the man was gagged and bound. 

By the time the Doctor and Tom with 
the rest of the men had arrived, Burton had 
explored the cave as far as the rope-ladder 
without any further encounter. 

Two men were left at the entrance of 
the cave with the prisoner, another was 
stationed at the foot of the ladder and 
two more at the top, and a man was left 
at each of the side passages opening from 
the main gallery. 

When Burton had led the party some 
distance into the cave beyond the ladder 
he said, Now, Doctor, will you remain 
here with the men whilst Tom goes with 
me to try and discover where Appoyas and 
his gang are, and how many we have to 
deal with? They have some special work 
on at ten o'clock in what they call the 
Temple of Atlas, and I don't know where 
it is. If you hear me whistle, then light 
your lamps and come on as quickly as 
possible. Now quietly, Tom," and they 
went ahead. 
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“ She—e—e ! See, there's a light. Some of 
them are in the cave-chamber where I heard 
them last night," whispered Burton to Tom. 

They heard voices and silently crept 
nearer until they could hear what was 
said. 

“ I sent no message to the Doctor Sahib 
to-day, lest Koj Burton should remain to 
inquire into it. Brothers, Koj Burton is 
far away, and at the bottom of the river 
Hydaspes (Jhelum), I hope, if our men did 
their duty. Now, brothers, follow me to 
the Temple of Atlas and we will take the 
fifty years’ offerings to the inner Temple of 
Hydas. By giving liberal offerings to the 
gods they bles: us and we get much wealth. 
Come, it is the time." The speaker was 
Appoyas, and under cover of the noise made 
in the chamber as his men lighted torches 
and prepared to follow him, Burton and 
Tom slipped some distance back along 
the passage, for they knew not which direc- 
tion the men would take. 

" Seven," whispered Burton as Appoyas 
and his men came into the passage and 
fortunately went the opposite way to 
where the Englishmen were watching. . 

Cautiously they followed ; when suddenly 
the men disappeared down a flight of steps, 
and when Burton and Tom peered below 
they were amazed at what they saw. 

They were gazing into a large cave-temple, 
and at the far end was an enormous statue 
of a figure evidently representing Atlas with a 
large globe on his shoulders. 

Burton and Tom were intently watching 
the men in the temple, when they were 
startled by hearing some one rapidly 
approaching along the passage. The man 
carried no light, and as the two Englishmen 
crouched close to the side of the cave to 
allow him to pass he knocked against Tom's 
arm. 

Strangers in the cave!“ shouted the 
man, and he turned and fled. 

For a moment the men in the temple 
were too amazed to move, then, simultane- 
ously, they stamped out their torches. 

" We have them trapped below if they 
have no other exit but the steps. That 
man's gone for help," said Burton, and 
blew his whistle. * We will have a look 
at them," he added, and turned on his 
lamp. 

In an instant something flashed in the 
light and the lamp was knocked out of his 
hand and fell with a clatter down the steps, 
for Appoyas had crept up with his long 
brass-studded stick. 

Next moment Tom felt himself hooked 
by the ankle, and before he could free him- 
self his legs were jerked from under him 
and he fell on his back, and then he felt a 
bare foot placed on his chest as some one 
trod on him and dashed down the passage. 

No one else was able to pass, for Burton 
stood on the top of the steps, swinging his 
iron rod to and fro, and at the same time 
holding his whistle in his mouth and blowing 
until some of his men arrived with lights. 

Tom, you stop here with some of the 
men, and don't let any of these rascals 
eaca Listen! The Doctor is having a 
tussle; there is a fight going on all over the 
nae and I must discover where Mark is 
est they should try to injure him ”; and, 
taking a couple of men, he hurried away in 
the direction of the shouts which were 
ringing through the galleries. 

Hi! This way Bur—r—r———" some one 
tried to shout in English. 

“ Thats Mark's voice, and they are 
strangling him," said Burton. Quick with 
your lamp, Sergeant, this way," he added. 

Burton found Mark in the grasp of two 
men, who dashed the lad to the ground and 
then fled in the darkness, after showing 

[THE END.] 
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fight for a few seconds, pursued by Burton, 
who, when he had gone a short distance, 
received a terrifie blow on the head after 
being tripped by Appoyas, who was waiting 
in a side passage, and Burton lay partly 
stunned for some time. 

Appoyas fought like a fiend, doing great 
damage with his stick, but at last he fled 
along a side passage. 

In half àn hour the fight was over, and 
Burton found they had eight prisoners; 
among whom was Atlasul, but Appoyas and 
some: of the others had escaped. 

Burton and Tom were exploring one of 
the narrow galleries when they suddenly 
came face to face with Appoyas, who, after 
throwing a knife at Burton, dashed down 
the passage followed by the two English- 
men. 

They had gone about a hundred yards 
when Appoyas stopped, and his pursuers 
could sec that he was standing on the very 
edge of a black chasm. For a moment he 
stood and faced them, his eyes flashing 
fiercely in the hight of the lamp. 

“ You cannot escape us now, Appoyas,”’ 
said Burton, covering him with a revolver. 

"I will have a bitter revenge on you, 
Koj Burton. Here is the end of the passage, 
below is the Cave of Doom, but you have not 
got me yet," and, to the astonishment of 
Burton and Tom, Appoyas shouted a fierce 
cry of " Revenge!” and sprang into the 
fearsome black abyss. 

“He must be dashed to pieces. I can't 
see the bottom,“ said Tom, holding his lamp 
over the gulf. 

"I am doubtful. We will get a ropo 
and make a search," said Burton. 

Some time later a lamp was lowered, and 
far below, and about six feet from the 
bottom, could be seen a strong net stretched 
the full width of the chaam. 

" He dropped into that, and escaped by 
a secret exit." said Burton. 

They proceeded to thoroughly explore 
the cave, and were astonished at the extent 
and number of side passages. 

“ Tsay, Burton, this globe on the shoulders 
of old Atlas is hollow and has a big slit in 
it like a letter-box, and has a lock on it," 
exclaimed Mark as they were examining 
t'ie Temple of Atlas. 

When the globe was opened it proved to 
be nearly full of gold and silver ornaments, 
precious stones, and coins. 

* Ah, these are the offerings to the gods, 
& portion of the things stolen by these 
thieves during the last fifty years. A 
system of theft and sacrifice which has 
been handed down from father to son for 
many generations," exclaimed Burton. 

The prisoners proved to be connected 
with burglaries which had taken place all 
over the Punjab and far beyond. The 
prisoners had been in the habit of placing a 
few of the things stolen in some innocent 
person’s house, and had employed a variety 
of tricks to throw suspicion on other people. 

The valuables recovered in the Temple 
of Atlas were restored to their rightful 
owners where they could be traced, and the 
balance was ultimately considered as treasure 
trove, the Government claiming four annas 
in the rupee, thus leaving three-fourths of 
the value to be divided amongst those who 
had discovered the treasure. 

Many hours did the Englishmen spend 
in trying to discover the inner Temple of 
Hydas, but its secret baffled all their efforts, 
neither were they able to find any parts of 
the broken slab which might have aided 
them in their search, and they were equally 
unsuccessful in getting any trace of Appoyas, 
who had so suddenly disappeared while 
his cry of revenge was ringing through the 
Cave of Hydas. 
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BELLA OF BARINA: 
OF 


Bv Lovis BECKkE, 


PRESENT-DAY SMUGGLING. 


Author of “Sandy Costello," “Tom Wallis," “ Wild Life in the Southern Seas,” etc. 


I* was a glorious afternoon, and the 
eusterly wind having fallen to but a 
thrce-knot breeze, there was now only a 
gentle swell, and as I cast my heavy lead 
sinker and stout schnapper line into the blue 
water at the foot of the smooth rocks on the 
edge of which I sat, with my feet dangling 
over, the ecstasy of the fisherman who 
fishes amid beautiful surroundings entered 
into my soul, and, for a time, I quite 
forgot all about the Careys and their strange 
behaviour, and even about the cache at, 
Picture Rocks, as I watched swimming 
beneath me several noble  bright-pink 
hued schnapper—the gamest fish in the 
world. But they were not hungry, and 
would not even look at my attractive bait— 
part of the breast of a king parrot. Then 
I tried & crab—red backed and white 
bellied—but it was disregarded, so I gave up 
the schnapper in'disgust: the water was too 
clear, and there being not the slightest 
semblance of surf, the great fish saw the 
heavy line too plajnly. 

" Well, I can get à couple of crayfish 
instead," I thought, and, winding up my 
line, made my way down to the water 
through a narrow, tortuous defile of the 
smooth rocks, well known to the Carey boys 
and myself. At the end there was a deep, 
almost circular pool, the sides of which were 
fringed with long kelp, and the bottom was 
of shining white sand. Here there were 
always crayfish—some of them very large, 
and running up to lO lb. or 121b. First 
throwing in my line—baited with a large 
piece of parrot-breast this time, I undressed, 
and then sat down to watch. 

In a very few minutes three big crayfish 
crawled out from under the hanging kelp, 
and at once began to feed upon the bait, 
each trying to drag it his own way. Slip- 
ping gently into the pool, I dived, and 
soon had the biggest of the three secured 
by grasping his yard-long *'feelers" at 
the butts, and then came to the surface 
with him. After some trouble in wresting 
away the grip of his claws from the kelp 
around the sides of the pool, I got my 
capture up on the rocks. turned him over 
on his back, and sat down to “ blow." 
And then, happening to cast my eyes 
aloft at the bluff, I made a dart for my 
clothes, and hurriedly dressed—for there 
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above me were Lydia Carey and Captain 
Cassier of the Amity. | Cussier was standing 
on the verge of the cliff, and was looking 
out seaward through his glasses, and Lydia 
stood beside him with one hand on his 
shoulder. 

Now, I had heard my sisters say that Miss 
Carey and Cassier had been engaged to be 
married, but that the match had been 
broken off on account of Cassier's attentions 
to some other young lady ; in fact, as I have 
hinted before, he was & very great gallant, 
and had caused much heart-trouble in many 
families on the coast. 

I had just finished dressing when Lydia 
caught sight of me, and waved her hand. I 
held up the crayfish for her to view, and 
asked her to tell Molly Kelly (Mrs. Carey's 
cook) to put a big boiler of water on the 
kitchen fire, so that the crayfish would be 
cooked and cooled by supper-time. 

Very well, Tom," she replied; “but 
don't hurry back. Try and get another. 
Have you caught any schnapper ? ” 

" No; there are any amount of them 
about, but the beggars won't bite.“ 

" Oh, nonsense. Aleck would have caught 
all he wanted. Bring home a schnapper as 
well"; and then she and Captain Cassier 
walked off. 

Feeling considerably nettled at the im- 
putation on my skill as a fisherman, I 
moodily set to work again and caught two 
more crayfish. Then, breaking off a large 
claw from one, I carefullv cracked it, and 
made two tempting baits for schnapper, and 
returned to my former position. At the 
very first cast of the line I hooked a 14-Ib. 
fish, and hauled him up to my perch on the 
rock; then I caught three more, and my 
vexation at Lvdia's “ chaff” wore off—I 
would show that young lady that I was as 
good as Aleck. 

As the sun went low I cleaned the four 
fish, strung them through the gills, and lashed 
the crayfish together with some spare line: 
then I began the climb up the steep rocky 
path to the bluff, making very slow progress, 
and perspiring freely under the exertion of 
dragging. lifting, and then dumping down 
again and again nearly 50 Ib. weight. Half- 
way up. I stumbled over a protruding 
root which erossed the track, and, dropping 
the fish in my right hand, caught hold of the 


rough bark of a dead honey- 
suckle log just near me, to save 
myself from slipping down. 
The bark was rotten—it gavc 
it way, and in another instant I 
*. ge x was rolling down over and 
over like a bal. I believe I 
must have struck against every 
* obstacle that I could possibly 
strike, and bounded off. Then, 
when about ten feet from the 
bottom, I shot over a project- 
ing ledge, and fell, like a 
dropped stone, upon the smooth 
black trap-rocks at the foot of 
the bluff. 

I must have been unconsci- 
ous for half an hour, for when 
I came to it was dark. At 
first I thought that both my 
left leg and arm were broken, 
for I could not move either, 
but in a few minutes I man- 
aged to sit up, half- dazed 
as I was, conscious of a devouring thirst, 
and that I was bleeding profusely from 
the back of my head, and also from 
my shoulders, back, left arm, and hand. 
The latter member had suffered most, for 
all my fingers and the palm of my hand 
were badly lacerated, as well as bruised. 
(It was many months before I recovered 
the use of it.) 

My duck suit was smothered in blood— 
that I could tell by the feel of it, although, 
despite the starlit sky, I could not see very 
well. With countless pains all over me— 
no two of which seemed to be in one place— 
I had sense enough to crawl to the water 
and bathe my head and face with my un- 
injured hand. The salt water made the 
cuts on my head sting. but it revived me, 
and only then did I realise how lucky I had 
been in falling upon the rocks instead of 
into the sea, where the wolf-toothed '' grey 
nurses " would have made short work of me. 

I sat upon the stones and coo-e-e-d as 
loudly as I could—for my jaws were stiff, 
my tongue dry with thirst, and my head 
seemed to be ten sizes too large for me. 
Then I fell face down, and a merciful black- 
ness came, and everything was wiped out. 


When I awoke I found myself in Bella 
Carey's bed. A lamp was burning on the 
dressing-table, and by its light I could see 
the clock on the mantelpiece. It was 
getting on towards eleven o'clock, so I must 
have had some hours' sleep. My hand and 
foot were both bandaged, and my face 
ornamented with strips of sticking-plaster. 
On the table bv the bed was a glass and a 
jug of lemon-juice and water, to which I at 
once applied myself. Presently the dogs 
began to bark, and in a few minutes I heard 
voices in the dining- room — Captain Cassier's 
and Mr. Carey's and then Molly Kelly's 
rich brogue, saying— 

How many shall I lay supper for, sor ? ” 

"Only four, Molly—Captain Cassier, 
Captain Manning, Peter, and myself. But 
there is no hurry for another hour. Peter 
has hardlv left Picture Rocks yet, and we 
don't expect Captain Manning on. shore 
unti] nearly one o'clock, as the ship is a long 
way off still." 

I could not resist sitting up, bending 
forward, and listening. My door was cloeed, 


but the window was wide open, and so waa 
that of the dining.room, where Mr. Carey 
and Cassier were, and from it there came a 
broad shaft of light from the big hanging 
lamp. It reached a£ far as the stables, 
quite a distance away, and I was surprised 
to see all the station dogs were tied up under 
a shed—Bella's two kangaroo dogs and 
three cattle dogs. Why was this, I wondered. 
And why had Peter Sheehan gone off in 
the night to Picture Rocks ? Who was 
tnis Captain Manning who was coming on 
shore? "Then I lay back on my pillow and 
began to piece things together; first, the 
finding of the jars of ginger, then Peter's 
tobacco-pouch, then Bella's strange interest 
in the barque, and the whole air of mystery 
and unhappiness that scemed to pervade 
Barina homestead. 

The door opened, and Lydia and Bella 
Carey entered. They were both fully 
dressed, late as it was, and looked tired and 

le. 

“Are you awake, Tom?” asked Bella 
as they came to the bedside. 

** Oh, yes, Bella," I replied. “ I awoke a 
few minutes ago. Who found me, Bella ? " 

“ did. We wondered why you were so 
late, so Molly and I went to look for you. 
Oh, Tom, dear, we thought that vou were 
dead." 

Then the stately Lydia, always so cold 
and reserved, even to her brothers, did 
an astonishing thing. Selecting an un- 
excoriated spot on my face, she kissed me. 

* [t is all my fault, Tom, and I feel very 
miserable over it. I should not have asked 
you to go on fishing." And then she cried 


silently. 
“Oh, no, Lydia—not at all. Please 
don’t cry. I'm not much hurt. And, any- 


way, I caught some schnapper." 

The girl smiled through her tears, stroked 
my head gently, and then went out of the 
room, leaving me alone with Bella. 

„Whatever is the matter, Bella? You 
have been crying, too! I’m not dead, and 
I shall be all right in the morning." 

* Ah, Tom, I wish I could tell vou! I 
cried enough over you, I can assure vou; 
but there are other things as well—and I 
feel sick of it all—oh, so sick and weary ” ; 
and she covered her face with her hands to 
hide the trickling tears. 

Suddenly she rose, went to the window, 
and stood there for a minute or two, drying 
her eyes, then came back, and, sitting on the 
bed beside me, took my hand in hers and 
pressed it. 

Tom,“ she began quaveringly, “ you 
like us all, don’t you—father, mother, the 
boys, Lydia and myself, and everybody? 

„Why. of course I do, Bella.“ 

* And you would not bring trouble upon 
us in any way, would you ?" she went on 
anxiously. 

„No, indeed," was my emphatic reply. 

She was silent for a few moments, and, 
looking steadily at me, asked me point- 
blank what it was I had seen at Picture 
Rocks. I felt my face grow scarlet. 

** You can trust me, Tom," she whispered. 

* Who told you that I had seen anything 
at Picture Rocks ? " I inquired. 

“ You did—when you were recovering your 
senses. Come, Tom, tell me all you know." 

* I don't think I can, Bella. I should tell 
my father before anyone else, and he is 
away." 

* No, no,no. For pity's sake, Tom, don't, 
don't do that. It would get us all into 
very dreadful trouble. Tell me how you 
came to find those—those jars.” 

T told her, and then asked her plainly if 
Peter Sheehan was a smuggler, adding that 
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I had found his pouch there, and now con- 
cluded that he had something to do with 
hiding the jars. 

Bella's pale face flushed. “He only does 
what he is told to do, and is not to blame so 
much as others " ; and again she renewed her 
entreaties to me to keep silence. Iü will 
tell you the whole truth, Tom—if it is dis- 
covered —I mean that if what sometimes 
occurs at Barina is known to your father, it 
will be ruin and disgrace to us all—even to 
poor Peter Sheehan. And then, too, the 
poor boys, who know nothing—thev, too, 
would suffer.“ 

I had a hard struggle. There was no 

doubt now in my mind but that all the 
Carey family, except the boys, were engaged 
in smuggling. and that I had no right to 
conceal the fact from my father. But I 
was only a lad, and could not resist Bella's 
pleadings. 
. " Very well, Beila. I will not say any- 
thing to anyone. I am afraid it is wrong, 
but I should feel a sneak for the rest of my 
lite if I said anything. Even if it were 
only for poor old Sheehan's sake I should 
hold my tongue. But at the same time I 
shall not be able to look my father in the 
face." 

My promise given, Bella took me into her 
confidence, and the first thing she told me 
made me both glad and sorry. Only a few 
days before, her father and mother had 
agreed to discontinue their dangerous 
operations, sell the station, and leave the 
colony, for they, as well as Cassier, who 
was particeps crininis, were alarmed at 
the suspicions of the authorities. of which 
they had been advised. 

" And now, Tom, to-night will see 
the last of this miserable business. You 
wondered why I was anxious about that 
ship. She has come back, and in an hour 
or 80 & boat will come on shore with some 
more things, and put them on board the 
Amity. We expect Sheehan back every 
minute from Picture Rocks. He and the 
black boy have taken two packhorses, and 
will bring away the jars and put them also 
on board the Amity.” 

This news somewhat eased my boyish 
elastic conscience; if there was no opium 
left at Picture Rocks, the subject would 
not stick so closely to my memory. 

I learned from Bella that the barque in 
the offing was a Calcutta and Singapore 
trader named the Renown, and owned and 
commanded by a Captain Manning, an old 
friend of her father's. Once in every seven 
or eight months the Renown called off the 
coast, either at Picture Rocks, Barina, or 
at another creek ten miles farther south, 
and at night-time sent a boat-load of smuggled 
goods on shore, where they were received 
by the Careys. Cassier, who was a partner 
in the concern, had, so she told me, taken 
many thousands of pounds’ worth of opium 
and other dutiable goods to Sydney during 
the past three years. The Customs autho- 
rities never dreamt that there was ever 
anything clse in the hold of the Amity—a 
coaster—but cedar or black- butt logs, 
casks of tallow, and a few hundred bales of 
hides. The three—Carey, Manning, and 
Cassier—worked in collusion with a “ highly 
respectable " Sydney firm of Colonial pro- 
duce merchants, who quickly got rid of the 
opium to the Chinese merchants, and the 
other smuggled goods to Europeans. Some- 
times the tins of opium would be landed 
at Barina, and sent off to the conntry 
towns in bullock drays, packed among 
hides, sheepskins, and bags of wattle-bark. 
On one occasion, Bella said, Manning 
actually transhipped ten tons of high- 
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priced tea from the Renown to the Amity, 
which Cassier took to Sydney. 

The opium which I had discovered at 
Picture Rocks had been landed there a 
week previously by another vesscl, also 
owned by Captain Manning. Her skipper 
would have come to Barina and landed the 
jars at Carey's house, but at that time there 
were two coasting vessels in the creek, 
loading timber, and by means of smoke 
signala Carey and Sheehan directed him to 
send his boat ashore at Picture Rocks. 
Here he was met by Sheehan, who hid the 
jars in the manner I have described, Mr. 
Carey intending to remove them to his 
house a few weeks later, when he expected 
the Renown to appear and land a further lot 
of smuggled goods, all of which, together 
with the opium already on shore, would be 
put on board the Amity—whose crew of 
four men were all in the secret, and could 
be relied upon. 

But only a few days before I had left 
home on my visit to Barina, Mr. Carey had 
heard privately from his Sydney agents that 
danger was ahead, and that Manning and 
Cassier should be warned. Also he was 
advised that, owing to the long prevalence 
of north.easterly winds, the Renown would 
probably be a week or more in advance of 
the time indicated by letters from her 
captain received by mail, and that he 
(Carey) would need to keep a sharp look-out, 
for it was rumoured in Sydney that the 
Government was sending an armed vessel, 
disguised as a coaster, to watch certain 
suspected portions of the coast. For this 
reason Carey had been on the alert —he and 
Sheehan watching the coast-line to the 
south of Barina, and poor Bella—who, 
with Lydia, both hated the business— 
keeping watch for the barque on the north. 
But the fearful bush fires that had occurred 
had entirely disarranged Carey’s precon- 
certed signals for Manning, and so, when 
the Renown had appeared that morning, 
her captain, after standing in as close as 

ssible, and seeing no smoke signals from 
the high hills at the back of Barina to denote 
that all was safe, had put about and stood 
off the land until night. 

“ And now," continued Bella. I must 
leave you, for the Renown signalled to us at 
ten o'clock to look out for two boats, and we 
are expecting Captain Manning's boat to 
pull over the bar every minute." 

* Wait a moment, Bella. I want to tell 
you what Trooper Mahony said to me when 
I waa leaving home“; and then I told her. 

“Thank you, Tom. I will tell father. 
But I am glad this is to be the last of this 
miserable business, and &o I don't think that 
Trooper Mahony will get the 200.” 


CONTINUED 
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SOME QUEER RECOLLECTIONS OF A BRITISH OFFICER. 


By Captain R. T. HALLIDAY, 


Author of “ With the Red Cross at Kassala," “ Heroes of the Indian Borderland,” etc, 


COWARDLY MURDER AND ITS SEQUEL. 


IV.—A 


life of an officer temporarily employed 

on the Indian borderland is by no 

means 80 pleasant as is commonly supposed. 

Much depends upon the size, the situation, 

and the political importance of the par- 

ticular station or group of stations in which 
he may be called upon to serve. 

If his lot be cast, even during peace time, 
in a large frontier cantonment where several 
regiments are quartered for garrison duty, 
then time is never allowed to hang heavily 
upon his hands. There is usually abun- 
dance of routine work, and he is also kept 
busy with field or other manceuvres which 
are only possible in such stations where 
large numbers of troops are available. He 
has, moreover, the companionship of a 
crowd of  brother-officers. The country 
surrounding the more important stations 
is generally quiet, as the tribesmen in the 
vicinity are not slow to appreciate the 
benefita of the rigidly enforced law and 
order; so they lay aside their implements 
of war and devote thcir time and energies 
to more lucrative agricultural pursuits. The 
result is that in the adjacent country sport 
can be indulged in by officers without much 
restraint, and the opportunities which are 
afforded for rod and gun are numerous and 
attractive. 

But if, on the other hand, a regiment 
happens to be ordered to a small fort, with 
possibly a number of subsidiary outposts, 
each of which is required by regulation to 
be under the control of a resident British 
officer, the resulting isolation for cach 
individual officer in a wild and lawless 
district renders his position far from being 
an enviable one. He may be quartered 
for long periods in a border station with a 
native garrison of mixed troops, composed 
perhaps for the most part of villainous- 
looking local levies whom he can only 
address through an interpreter, and a fair 
percentage of whom might willingly cut 
short his career if they thought the game 
would be worth the candle. 

Forty or fifty miles of unsettled country 
may intervene between himself and tho 
nearest white man. He is forbidden to 
leave the limits of the fort square without 
an armed escort, and then only on certain 
well-defined duties, such as patrols or visits 
of inspection. The hills and valleys around 
him may be, and frequently are, teeming 
with game, and the river pools and lakes 
swarming with fish or alive with teal duck 
and mallard. But all sport is absolutely 
denied him, and, even should it not bo 
expressly forbidden by regulation, shooting 
or fishing expeditions can never be reckoned 
as enjoyable when they entail the placing of 
a picket of half a dozen armed guards or the 
accompaniment of a regular mounted escort. 
For the country around may swarm also 
with ghazi fanatics who would shoot any 
white man on sight for the opportunity of 
thus gaining a place in paradise, or with 
lynx-eyed robber tribesmen who are ever on 
the alert to waylay tribal escorts on the 
chance of securing a rifle and cartridge-belt. 

Such is the n of being on 
semi-netive service in a disturbed tract of 
tribal territory, and many parta of the north- 
west frontier may be said to be in a condition 
of more or less chronic disturbance and 
turmoil. It implies, as a general rule, the 
maximum of danger, discomfort, and 
anxiety, with the minimum of engrossing 
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work to vary the monotony; and even this 
under such stringent regulations and limita- 
tions as debar officers from having sufficient 
exercise to kecp their wits alive and their 
digestive functions in proper order. It 
means running the risk of manifold unseen 
dangers both within and without, among 
which those dangers incidental to tho 
climate are frequently worst of all. 

For all this no commensurate benefits 
accrue in the shape of opportunities for 
distinction or reward such as real activo 
service brings in its train. It is here that 
one learns fully to appreciate these lines of 
Kipling : 

* Hard her service, poor her payment—she in ancient 
tattered raiment— 

. India, she the grim Stepmother of our kind. 

If a year of life be lent her, if her temple's shrine 
we enter, 
The door is shut, we may not look behind.” 


The station of Fort Sandeman, the head- 
quarters of a wide district of northern 
Baluchistan, is one of the most undesirable 
on the whole frontier. In the early days of 
our occupation it did not possess one single 
redeeming feature, and its garrison con- 
sisted of an infantry and a cavalry regiment 
with the usual corps of levies recruited for 
police and escort work from among the 
local tribes. The garrisoning regiments 
were, however, divided among a number of 
more or less important border outposts, in 
several of which the presence of a British 
officer was compulsory; and the duty of 
taking command in each of those outposts 
fell to the junior regimental officers in turn, 
upon whose shoulders a weighty responsi- 
bility rested. 

The deadly climate which is experienced 
during a great part of the year in many of 
those frontier valleys played sad havoc 
among those officers, and there was no hill- 
station for convalescents in those days such 
as is now contemplated in that region. The 
result was that, between sick-list and sick- 
leave, the station was invariably short- 
staffed, which of necessity threw an addi- 
tional burden on the remaining officers, and 
sometimes led to very perplexing conse- 
quences. One of these perplexing situations 
forms the subject of my tale. 

One night during a turn of duty at one of 
those outpost forts I was suddenly awakened 
by hearing two shots fired in quick succes- 
sion. I could scarcely credit the evidence 
of my own senses, as the report seemed to 
come from within the walls of the fort. It 
was pitch-dark in my room, but I was up 
and partially dressed in a few seconds, and, 
arming myself with a loaded Webley revolver 
and sword, which always lay ready to hand, 
I ran out to ascertain what had occasioned 
the firing. As I passed out I stumbled in 
the darkness over a prostrate and groaning 
sepoy, lying close to the entrance to my 
quarters. ö 

By this time the barrack square was a 
perfect pandemonium in the dim light of 
the early morning. Lanterns were quickly 
procured, and it was then found that the 
sepoy, who was rolling about in frightful 
agony, was covered with blood, which was 
flowing freely from an abdominal wound. 
The bricfest investigation served to show 
that a horrible murder had been committed 
within our walls, and close under my own 
windows. 


My first thought had been the gate of the 
fort, but it was still closed and the sentry 
there could be seen stolidly pacing up and 
down despite the prevailing excitement, 
so that I at once realised that our danger 
was not from without. 

The whole circumstances were soon 
ascertained from the corporal of the guard. 
The wounded sepoy had been lying asleep 
on his blanket in the fort square, quite 
oblivious to any hostile design on the part 
of anyone. Another sepoy, a notoriously 
bad character, who had for long harboured 
some grudge against his fellow, deliberately 
shot him through the body in the most 
cowardly manner during his slumber. Then, 


‘turning the weapon against himself, ho 


made a bold attempt to take his own life. 
But this suicidal intention was frustrated. 
For, as the miscreant paused after his 
diabolical work to re-load his rifle, his pur- 
pose of further mischief was apprehended, 
and the barrel was suddenly struck aside by 
a havildar who had rushed to the spot, just 
as the trigger was pressed for the sccond 
discharge. "The bullet, which it was fully 


intended should pierce his heart, merely 


grazed the shoulder of the murderer and 
buried itself in a door a dozen yards away, 
and the rifle was immediately wrested from 
his grasp by several sepoys, who at once 
overpowered him. 

This, then, was thc cause of the commotion 
in the barrack square, where the man lay, 
securely pinioned by two of thc guard and 
surrounded by a crowd of jabbering sepoys, 
any of whom would unhesitatingly have 
bayoneted him on the spot had they but 
dared to take the law into their own hands. 

The victim was immediately conveyed 
to the room which served as hospital, but 
it was evident even st first blush that he 
was sinking, and was already beyond all 
human aid. With the assistance of tho 
company jemadar and some of his comrades, 
& fairly complete declaration was obtained 
before he succumbed. By every means at 
our disposal we endcavoured to case his 
pain and soothe his last momenta, but he 
gradually lost consciousness, and passed 
peacefully away. His treacherous assailant 
had in the meantime been placed in irons 
in the guard-room, there to await a full 
investigation into the deplorable affair. 

The strain of the night's proceedings 
upon an already debilitated system was 
naturally severe, and next morning I lay 
in the delirium of a fever which had been 
threatening for several days. The native 
hospital assistant was almost completely 
deranged witn the unwonted responsibility, 
and watched anxiously by the bedside, 
while the little telcgraph-needle was ener- 
getically at work clicking the subadar's 
report of the whole circumstances to the 
officer commanding at Fort Sandeman. 

In response to this despatch another 
officer was at once sent out to relieve me, 
and he arrived on the following day. He 
immediately held a preliminary court of 
inquiry into all the circumstances of the 
dastardly crime, and, as there was no civil 
court to which the murderer could be trans- 
ferred, he was sent in to Fort Sandeman to 
be tried by general court-martial. Justico 
demanded that he should undergo a fair 
trial for his offence, even although the result 
seemed a foregone conclusion. | 

As for me, the ambulance tonga wes 
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requisitioned, and I madc the return journey 
to Fort Sandeman inside. 

My attack of fever Jasted for fully a 
fortnight, but still another fortnight elapsed 
before I was sufficiently restored to have 
my name eliminated from the heavy and 
ever-lengthening register of invalids at 
headquarters. From the nature of things 
around us convalescence was prolonged 
and unsatisfactory, with the perpetual 
danger of relapse, and the regimental 
surgeon was exceedingly loth to sanction 
my resumption of work even then. The 
commanding officer, on the other hand, was 
anxiously awaiting my return to duty in 
order to relieve the tension created by the 
shortage of British officers. 

But the murderer had not yct under. 
gone his trial by general court-martial, for, 
owing to the dearth of officers, no court 
could legally be constituted. Nor was 
there any likelihood of a sufficient number 
being got together within a reasonable timc 
without disorganising our whole outpost 
arrangements and violating the regulations 
imposed by the higher authorities. Hence 
the choice lay between sending the prisoner 
to another station where the judicature was 
in a less imperfect state, or setting him at 
liberty. The latter alternativ was out of 
the question. It had, therefore, been 
resolved that he should be deported under 
escort to Loralai, an important station in 
‘the adjoining Borai Valley District, in order 
to undergo his trial there. All the witnesses 
were to accompany him, and, failing the 
presence of a sufficient number of officers at 
Loralai, he would be taken on to Quetta, 
which is the headquarters for the whole of 
Baluchistan. 

For such an important transfer a British 
officer is indispensable by regulation, and not 
only was I the sole officer of our staff who 
could be detailed to convey the prisoner, but 
my presence at the trial was eminently 
desirable as a witness for the prosecution. 
So the man was accordingly remanded 
pending my anticipated early removal from 
the sick-list, when it was hoped that I should 
feel able to venture on the long and arduous 
march to Loralai. 

The heat at Fort Sandeman had now 
become intense. The thermometer in the 
mess verandah registered a daily tempera- 
ture of about 106° in the shade, while during 
the night it seldom fell below 90“. The 
excessively hot nights were accounted for 
by our peculiar situation in the valley. In 
the selection of a military pcst strategic 
advantages must be paramount, and those 
advisers who originally planned Fort Sande- 
man seem to have left all other considerations 
out of account. 

The fort is built near a narrow gorge and 
is surrounded on all sides by high rocky 
mountains rising from the very walls. After 
the sun goes down the bare rocks seem to 
radiate all the heat they have absorbed 
during the day, to the general discomfort of 
the inhabitants of the valley. Everyone in 
the station felt pretty limp under these con- 
ditions day after day, without prospect of 
alleviation until the summer had gone, and 
patients suffering from or conv. lescing after 
& bout of fever or dysentery were at no little 
disadvantage. 

The prospect of a march to Loralai at this 
season would have been far from inviting 
even under ordinary circumstances. To 
rise from a sick-bed in order to accomplish 
it was, therefore, the reverse of inspiriting. 
To our cautious surgeon it constituted 
neither more nor less than an appalling 
temptation of Providence, and he actually 
expressed grave doubts as to my sanity in 
being a party to the arrangement. 

. But it would have been stil more irra- 
tional to detain on remand for an indefinite 
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period a prisoner whose life, as he himself 
well knew, was forfeit. The exigencies of the 
situation mado an early decision between 
this Scylla and Charybdis absolutely neces- 
sary. So, in order to solve the embarrassing 
problem, I elected to run the risk of the 
journey to Loralai, and, as every day was 
becoming hotter as the scason advanced, 
the sooner it was accomplished the better for 
all concerned. I arranged, also, that in the 
event of a premature breakdown I should 
proceed right on to Harnai, a little railway- 
station on the Sind-Pishin line about four 
days' march from Loralai, whence I should 
be able to travel by train out of the fever zone 
entirely, and recruit at somo hill station on 
prolonged sick-leave. 
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Under all the circumstances we could not 
but deplore the presence of mind displayed 
by the havildar who had so unceremoniously 
diverted the course of the would-be suicide’s 
bullet; and although his action was un- 
doubtedly the correct one, and probably 
was precisely what I should have done 
myself, my personal regrets were none the 
less genuine on that account. For it in- 
volved us gencrally in a maze of difficulties 
owing to the strict Service regulations always 
in force in these regions, and myself in par- 
ticular in à memorable journey which might 
have been attended with disastrous conse- 
quences, 


( To be continued.) 
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MOTH PHOTOGRAPHY; OR, SPRING MOTHS IN A SCOTTISH WOOD 


Y ANY an article has been written on the 
1 fascinating art of photographing the 
nests of birds in their natural positions, but 


Asteroscopus nubeculosus. 
The Rannoch Sprawler (fully developed). 


little attention has been paid to the 
still larger field of insect photography. 
Every boy knows where to look for 
nests, and his first difficulty, that of 
finding a subject, is readily overcome. 

With moths, which are the most 
suitable insects for this kind of work, 
the trouble is that you nearly always 
sec them at odd times when your 
camera is at home, and unless you go 
straight back and take a photograph 
the moth will certainly have disap- 
peared. You can’t leave them, like 
nests, till the next day. The only 
hope of success is to go a regular 
* moth-hunting expedition, prefer- 
ably to some p which vou know by 
former experience is iikely to harbour 
two or three kinds. 

To acquire this knowledge is the 
real difficulty. In the case of a new 
locality I generally go without my 
camera and spend an afternoon pro- 
specting to find out what species of 
moth are on the wing, or, I should 
say. on the tree-trunk. By doing 
this you do not so often have the dis- 
appointment of carrying & heavy camera 
all day and bringing home all your plates 
unused. There is always a sufficient element 
of chance to keep up yourinterest. I went 
a walk one day last summer and saw a 
moth on nearly every tree. The next day 
two of us went with full complement of 
plates to the very same place, and, after a 
two hours’ search, found one solitary 
moth. And yet there had been no per- 
ceptible change in the weather to account 
for it. 

The pleasure to be derived from a number 
of photographs obtained in this way is 
immensely greater than can be got from a 
row of the same moths pinned and set out 
in a cork-lined box. The sight of them 
recalls more pleasantly the rambles in the 
woods and the expedients which were 
resorted to to obtain a record at all. For 
even when a moth has been found it may 
be most difficult or even impossible to take 
a picture worth keeping. There is also the 
added satisfaction that they are of real 
scientific value if taken with care and 
labelled with date, locality, and any other 
particulars noticed at the time. 


By E. A. COCKAYNE, B. A., F. E. S. 


The use of curious markings, which wero 
a mystery seen in a dead specimen, becomes 
clear to us when we notice how beautifully 
they blend with the usual resting- 
places of the insect. 

It is indeed most interesting to 
note that insects of widely diver- 
gent structure are more alike in 
colour and marking if they have 
a similar habitat than closely allied 
kinds which choose a different 
sort of resting-place. The peculiar 
" dead reed” colour of almost 
every fen insect is an instance of 
this. The great prevalence of 
orange and chestnut in the 
autumnal moths, which emerge 
when dead leaves still hang on 
every tree and carpet the ground 
beneath, and the rarity of this 
colour in summer insects is 
another example, which cannot 
escape observation. The pictures 
we may procure give an added 
incentive to every walk. There 
is no day in the year when some 
moths are not to be found on 
the tree-trunks. In the winter 
they are few and hard to see, 


Asteroscopus nubeculosus. 
The Rannoch Sprawler (recently emerged). 


but, with patient searching, 
they can always be found, if 
one is not easily disheartened. 

The pictures which accom- 
pany this article are chosen 
from those which I took in 
April 1904 during four days 
spent in the Rannoch district. 
My object in choosing this 
Perthshire village was toobtain 
photographs of the rare Ran- 
noch Sprawler, & prize which 
few entomologists have seen 
alive, and of which nonc, so far 
as I know, have taken a 
portrait. 

The moth is only found in 
the ancient birch-woods which 
clothe so many of the hills 
round the loch. Probably at 
one time it was found over a 
much larger area, but with the 
almost complete destruction of 
the great Caledonian forest it 
survived in two or three woods 
near Rannoch, the only part 
spared by the fire. And though the birch 
has been extensively replanted, the moth 


has never wandered back. This, how- 
ever, is mere conjecture. There were 
no entomologists in those days to make 
such observations. In fact, its existence 
was unknown till Mr. Cooper discovered 
it in 1854. Abroad it is not uncommon in 
Central Europe ; but continental specimens 
lack the rich brown colouring of those found 
in Scotland. 

Owing to its habits it is very rarely seen. 
If the weather is very bad the moth has the 
power of putting off its emergence from the 
chrysalis for a year or even more. The 
result is that, though in a favourable year 
there may be a fair number, in a bad spring 
there are hardly any, and a really hard 
frost, which is by no means rare in the 
Highlands at this season, will entirely stop 
the insects from appearing. In 1903 I 
spent & woek looking for them and only 
saw four. We had a bitterly cold wind, 
and snow fell every day. Starting about 
half-past nine with & few sandwiches for 
lunch, and returning about four in the 
afternoon, we must have examined hun- 
dreds of trees in the course of the day. 

In 1904 we were luckier with the weather, 
in spite of à very bad beginning. We had 
set off on our bicycles and had just reached 
the end of the loch when a terrific 
gust of wind blew us off the road, 
and before we could get to any 
shelter down came the worst hail- 
storm I have ever experienced. For, 
though we both crouched down with 
our hands over our faces, my ear was 
left unprotected and a big blister 
was raised, signs of which I carried 
about for more than a month. 
After this mishap we left the camera 
behind, and, as usually happens in 
such a case, the day became beauti- 
fully bright and sunny. We found 
five Sprawlers, two on one tree, more 
than I had ever seen in one day 
before. I bitterly regretted not having 
brought the camera. for all five were 
nicely situated and the light was 
good. The next day was fine, but so 
dark and threatening I decided to go 
without the camera to try another 
place. We went to a wood more dis- 
tant and more beautiful, but propor- 
tionately rougher for walking. Here 


Lobophora lobulata. 
The Early Tooth-striped. 


the old birches, grey with lichen, live 
untroubled by the.forester and, dying, lie 


where they fall in picturesque decay. Near 
the loch side the ground, covered with bog 
myrtle and tufte D ras and heather, holds 
the water like & sponge. Behind it rises in 
rounded knolls and steep rocky slopes 
down which course innumerable tiny burns. 
Grass and bracken form a carpet for the 
trees, which, becoming smaller and smaller 
as you ascend, finally disappear 800 ft. 
above the water. From this point the baro 
heathery moor extends upwards to & peak 
2,000 ft. above, the refuge of the blue hare 
and the ptarmigan. In the woods below 
we found three Sprawlers to repay us for a 
stiff day's walking. 

The third day we chose the first wood, 
setting out with every hope of success, and 
we were not disappointed. We found two 
of the moths and took three fairly good 
photographs of them. To return again to 
their habits—they emerge in the morning, 
especially on sunny mornings, and creop 
up a birch- trunk, usually resting a few 
inches from the ground. Here they remain 
for some time, longer than most moths, 
with wings still unexpanded. The first we 
saw was in this state, and we photographed 
it with some difficulty, lying flat on the 
ground, to the amazement of three curious 
roe deer, which stood and watched the 
whole performance. When their wings 
begin to grow they generally walk farther up 
the tree and hold them in the usual 
way over their backs like a butterfly 
until they are dry. In an hour or 
two you find them quite perfect, 
with wings flattened, resembling a 
flake of bark or scar on the trunk. 

The other photograph, taken two 
hours later, shows the same moth 
fully developed. (We left our lunch 
at the foot of the treo to mark the 
place.) In this condition they usually 
sit from one to five or even six feet 
up the tree, but aíter they have 
been on the wing one or two nights 
they are rarely met with. Appa- 
rently they rest atill farther from the 
ground quite out of sight. The moths 
very much dislike wind, snow, or 
rain, and always move round the 
trunk to the sheltered side. We 
were fortunate enough on one occa- 
sion to catch sight of one just as a 
snowstorm began. When the flakes 
reached it it flapped its wings and 
ran off round the trunk to the pro- 
tected side. Unlike the majority 
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of night-flying moths, the an love 
ways to be 


sunshine, and are almost 
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found on the sunny side of the treo, moving, 
as the shadows begin to fall on them, to 
keep in the warm rays. 

It was & good thing we had taken tho 
photos, for our fourth and last day was 
hopelessly wet, though it waa 
not very cold. We spent the 
morning looking for a Sprawler 
and came home for lunch 
without one, after we had 
discovered that the sand- 
wiches were reduced to tho 
consistency of bread - sauce. 
The rain had soaked through 
the thick cloth of my pocket, 
and the only recognisable part 
of the original parcel was the 
string which had been in- 
tended to keep things together. 

In our search for tho 
Rannoch Sprawleis we natur- 
ally came across many other 
moths, the three commonest 
kinds being a small one called 
Avellanella, the Early Tooth- 
striped (Lobophora lobulata), 
and the Yellow-horned (4 spho- 
lia flavicornis), so named 
from its peculiarly coloured 
antennæ. 

The Tooth - striped is a little 
geometer, which sits with 


Phigalia pilosaria. 
The Pale Brindled Beauty (black variety). 


wings flattened and pressed 
close against a bare patch of 
the bark, often on the under- 
side of a large branch. 

The pale grey of their wings 
matches most closely the silver 
of the birch. The. Yellow- 
horned generally rests sideways 
on the trunk, on the lichen, or, 
as happened in this case. on a 
young tree which was almost 
naked. In our photographs it 
will be noticed how exactly the 
moths match their surroundings 
and how similar they are to 
one another in both colour and 
markings, though they belong 
to different groups of lepidop- 
tera. Other species you may 
meet with on the ground 
amongst the fallen lea ves, 
rarely on the trunk itself, are 
the Quakers (Teentocampa) and 
the slender - bodied Dotted 


Border (Hybernia — progem- 
maria) These are brown, the 
colour of the dead leaves 


amongst which they hide. So much in 
fact do the colour and pattern of a moth 
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depend on its habita that you might in 
many cases guess from this alone in what 
situations it would probably be met with. 
You generally see a few specimens of 
Larenita multistrigaria, asmall grey mottled 


Asphalia flavicornis. 
The Yellow-horned. 


moth very difficult to find, as it 
usually sits on a trunk behind a tuft 
of grass, a position in which vou 
cannot take its photograph without so 
altering the surroundings as entirely 
to destroy its fidelity to nature. 

My two other pictures are both 
photographs of Phigalia pilosaria, 
the Pale Brindled Beauty. The pale 
one was a belated specimen. Feb- 
ruary is the month in which they are 
commonest. The other was taken 
in a birch-wood near Black Brook, 
Sheffield, in March. These black 
specimens are getting commoner year 
by year in the districts near Leeds, 
Sheffield, and other great manufac- 
turing centres. The smoke kills all 
the lichens for many miles round a 
big town and blackens the trees. I 
suppose a very small proportion of 
dark specimens are always being 
produced amongst the others every- 
where, but in the country they do 
not harmonise so well with their 
surroundings and naturally quickly 
fall a prey to some bird, which keeps them 
from increasing in number. But on the 
blackened trees they are harder to see than 
pale ones, and so have a chance of ulti- 
mately ousting these. This has in fact 
occurred with another moth in the same 
districts. The Pepper moth is now almost 
invariably black throughout South York- 
shire, where within the memory of living 
entomologists the grey ones were abundant, 
and the melanic forms, as they are called, 
almost unheard of. 

[THE END.] 
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THE 


Fux diagram that accompanies this short 

article serves a double purpose, inas- 
much as it gives a bird’s-eye view of the 
course from Putney to Mortlake. and at 
the same time shows at a glance the results 
of the last twenty-one contests. 

Of the boat-races of the last couple of 
decades Oxford has won twelve, while the 
Light Blues have scored nine successes ; 
but, owing to the ease with which the 
Cambridge boat of 1899 beat her opponent, 
the Light Blue record, as shown in our 
diagram, in which the bed of the river is 
divided into twenty-one sections, differing 
in depth in proportion to the extent of the 
victory attained each year, is somewhat 
flattering to the men from the Cam. whose 
nine victories (the white sections; occupy 
considerably more space, as will be seen, 
than the nine consecutive victories, some of 
them gained by a very narrow margin, that 
the Dark Blues attained from 1890 to 1898 
inclusive. It should be mentioned that 
the depths of the sections, which appear 
black in the case of Oxford victories, are 
measured at the centre of the river, that tho 
dates of the races appear on the right side, 
while on the same bank the exact number of 
lengths by which victory was achieved is 
given for each year. 

The first of the twenty-one races, the 
results of which are shown in our diagram-— 
namely, that of 1885—might very well have 
gone down to posterity as Cambridge's un- 
lucky year, inasmuch as their No. 6, Brown, 
of Lady Margaret’s, sprained himself a 
week before the race, and had to relinquish 
his place in the boat to a substitute. Not- 
withstanding this misfortune, Cambridge 
were the favourites on the day of the 
race, but they failed to exhibit the form 
they had shown in practice, and suffered 
defeat by about three lengths, although 
No. 3 in the Oxford boat, P. W. Taylor, 
dislocated his shoulder, and a skiff got in 
the way of the winning crew in the vicinity 
of Barnes Bridge. The Oxford eight, which, 
with the exception of the rival crews in 
1898, was the heaviest turning out in the 
two decades, was almost eight pounds per 
mah more weighty than the Light Blue 
crew. Weight has a habit of telling in this 
encounter. 

In 1886, the race, one of 
the most exciting recorded, 
ended in the first of four con- 
secutive wins to Cambridge, 
and was rendered famous by 
a marvellous feat of oarsman- 
ship known as “ Pitman’s 
great spurt,” one of the most 
remarkable efforts by which a 
seemingly defeated crew suc- 
ceeded in placing the nose of 
their boat first past the post. 

As a general rule, the boat 
leading at Barnes Bridge has à; 
the race in hand; but in 1886, when 
Cambridge wor. in 1896, when Oxford 
gained a marvellous victory, and in 1901, 
when the Dark Blues again triumphed, 
the Jeadinz crew were found to have shot 
their bolt a trifle too soon. In the former 
vear Oxford led at Barnes Bridge by nearly 
three lengths, but Cambridge were far from 
being done with: at the White Hart, Pitman, 
making his extraordinary effort, worked his 
men up to forty strokes a minute, took the 
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Oxonians altogether by surprise, and 
vanquished them by two-thirds of a 
length. 


1887, as will be seen from tke state- 
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ment on the left bank opposite Barnes 
Bridge, was the year in which D. H. McLean, 
No. 7 in the Oxford boat, broke his oar 
when opposite the White Hart at the very 
moment when the men from the Isis were 
hoping to repeat Pitman’s tour de force of 
the previous vear. The race of 1888 was 
a most one-sided affair, in which Cambridge 
led all the way with the greatest ease, and 
the following year saw the same crew to a 
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man, but with a fresh cox, repeat its victory 
with, however, a narrower margin. 

In 1890 Oxford began the lengthy series 
of victories that almost threatened to kill 
the popular interest taken in the race. 1891 
will always be remembered as a fine en- 
counter, in which Cambridge, having led at 
Hammersmith Bridge, were beaten by half 
a length. In 1892 Cambridge’s chances 
were, to a certain extent, spoiled through 
Elin’s slide getting out of gear when oppo- 
site the Doves. In 1893 Oxford rowed the 
course in the extraordinary time of !8 min. 
47 sec., or within one second of the record 
time achieved by Cambridge in 1900. 
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The next few years saw the Dark Blues 
win with more or less ease, but 1896, when 
the lightest crew won on the post, produced 
a most exciting finish, Oxford creeping up 
inch by inch and winning bv two-fifths of a 
length. 97 furnished Oxford with yet 
another victory, while in '98 the elements 
were most unkind to the Cantabs, who lost 
the toss and had to take the worst station. 
Had not the Cambridge boat been pro- 

vided with bladders that kept it afloat, 
the Light Blue crew would, in all proba- 
bility, have come by the fate that over- 
took its predecessors in 1859, who sank 
in the vicinity of Barnes Bridge. The 
Cambridge crew this year was the 
heaviest on record. 

1899 saw the Cambridge flag first 
past the post for the first time for ten 
years; while the following year was 
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a repetition of the year before, with the 
addition that Cambridge scored a twenty- 
length victory, and rowed the course in record 
time, 18 min. 46 sec. In 1901, those enthu- 
siasts present saw the finest finish that the 
twentieth century has yet witnessed. At 
Barnes Bridge Cambridge was a length in 
front, but when the crews had rowed another 
hundred yards, Cu!me Seymour, the Oxford 
stroke, made the effort that will ever be 
associated with his name, and, after a 
desperate finish, in which those Cantabs, 
such as Maitland, Brooke; and Grylle, who 
were not rowed to a standstill, performed 
prodigies of oarsmanship, won by two-fiftha 
of a length. 

A very tame race ensued in 1902, when 
Oxford were handicapped by their boat, 
the previous year's craft, their new vessel 
having proved a failure ; while 1903 saw the 
Cantabs, a vastly superior crew, gain a 
flying start through the failure of the 
starter's pistol to go off, and the boatmen 
jetting the Light Blue craft begin its voyage 
at the moment when the report should have 
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been, but was not, heard. In 1904, it will 
be recalled. an excellent race was witnessed, 
as far as the Doves, after which the Cantabs 
won by four and a-half lengths fairly oasily. 
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Last vear's race, it will be recalled, ended in 

: fairly easy triumph for tho Dark Blue 
ag. 

Her victory in 1904 was the twenty-seventh 
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that Cambridge has so far enjoyed. As 
Oxford bas thirtv.four triumphs to her 
credit, the Light Blues, it will be observed, 
have still à considerable deficit to reduce. 
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THE WRITINGS OF TIGGERS MAJOR. 


EDITED BY PERCY V. BRADSHAW. 


IL- THE IDEAL SCHOOL, AND THE SCHOOLMASTER OF THE FUTURE. 
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E not the slightest doubt that the 
schoolboy of to-day is a much more 
seriously considered person than he was in 
the days of our paters. 

I know that fellows at school always find 
heaps to grumble at, but, after hearing the 
pater's yarns, I can't help seeing how much 
better boys are treated nowadays. Why, 
we're of such impertance that, in addition 
to having several magazines published for 
our own especial benefit, the stately and 
dignified old monthly reviews devote long 
articles to our consideration ! 

Only this morning I received, from the 
pater, two of them containing articles on 
schools and schoolboys, which he thought 
might be excellent subjects for discussion at 
the next meeting of our school debating 
society. I'm sure they will. 

The most important is by the principal 
of an American university, who attacks, in 
slashing style, our old-fashioned system of 
education, and makes several most interest- 
ing suggestions for its improvement. He 
declares that if he could only find an Ameri- 
can millionaire to supply the necessary cash, 
he would establish a system of education, 
on an entirely new basis, which would con- 
vince the most conservative defender of our 
old system that its days are numbered. 

He thinks that cramming and over-school- 
ing have Mi wage people's minds; that school 
ought to * leisure, according to the 
original meaning of the word—exemption 
from work, the perpetuation of the primæval 
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paradise created before 
the struggle for existence 
began." 

I don't exactly know 
what the last bit means, 
but the idea that school 
should be leisure is a very 
beautiful and noble one, 
and I don't think there's 


won't enthusiastically sup- 
port any system of cduca- 
tion which has this for its 
chief aim. It will be a 
great comfort to the hard- 
worked lower-school young- 
ster to know that, as soon 
as a millionaire comes for- 
ward with the coin, his 
days will chiefly be one long, 
blissful glorious laze. 

Schools will be, no doubt, 
luxuriously furnished with 
jolly big comfortable arm- 
chairs. and a stunning library 
full of all the latest boys’ 
books, any of which can 
be brought by a waiter to 
the languid schoolboy on 
the young swell pressing a 
button. There will also be 
a first-class tuck-shop— 
Free /—and masters will bo 
needed solely to do sentry- 
go about the place and seo 
that the pupils don't fight 
for the possession of a 
favourite book or a specially 
tasty sweetmeat. In the 
summer time the days will be spent playing 
cricket, or boating, bathing, and resting in 
hammocks. Ripping programme, I call it! 

But what docs the great man mean by that 
sentence, “ the perpetuation of the primeval 
paradise," etc. ? Does he want to make 
chaps wander through forests scantily 
clothed, and live in caver, and behave 
generally as imitation “ prehistoric peeps ” ? 
Because, if so, I think the idea's all rot, and 
I don't care who hears me say so. 

But let us take a further dive into the 
article. Here's a bit. It ought to be a 
prolongation of infancy and adolescence, and 
held sacred to healthy growth and heredity.” 
H'm! that's a bit of a twister, isn't it? 
Wish he'd talk English instead of American. 
I must admit I'm not at all sure about 
* adolescence," but the beginning of the 
sentence leads me to imagine that the chap 
wants boys to hang about in babies' clothes 
as long as possible. Here again I feel com- 
pelled to observe Rot!” but I'm glad he 
made the suggestion, because it presents 
such lovely visions of some of the fellows 
in my form togged out in little low-necked 
frocks, pink sashes and “ tie-ups," white 
socks, and woollen shoes! I'd give my 
pocket.money for a month to see Jubber, 
our school goalkeeper, waltzing into class in 
such a rig, for Jubber is as near six feet 
high as possible, and he has huge fists, and 
huger feet. Yes, Jubber would make an 
immense stir on his first entrance. 

I think the American chap's argument is 
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a schoolboy in Eneland who : 


distinctly wobbly at thi« point, but we won't 
condemn him till we've read tho article 
through. He next says, '* Wo should over- 
come the fetichism of the alphabet, tlie 
multiplication-table, grammars, and scales. 
We should remember that Charlemagne and 
many other great men couldn't read or 
write, and that Cornelia, Ophelia, and 
Beatrice knew nothing of letters.“ 

Well, everybody knows that the present 
system of teaching grammar is pretty rotten 
and unsatisfactory, but I don't sce what can 
bo dono without the alphabet or multiplica- 
tion-tables. Now, if he'd have kicked up a 
row about such muck as Euclid and Algebra 
being crammed down our necks, I'd be with 
him, and so would millions of other boys. 
I don't sce much sense either in his argu- 
ment about peonle like Charlemagne. and 
Ophelia not being able to write, and suggest- 
ing that it wouldn't hurt us not to, either. 

I think old Charlemagne would feel a 
pretty complete sort of ass if he came to 
life nowadays. If he couldn't read or write 
to-day, he’d simply have to be a crossing- 
sweeper or baked-potato man, or, perhaps, 
an organ-grinder. And as for Ophclia and 
those other people, if thev hadn't got friends 
to keep them, they would develop into 
street flowersellers or gypsies or something 
else. Why, even a poor hard-worked slavey 
has to read or write nowadays, though, 
according to the papers, she only uses thos. 
talents for the purpose of corresponding with 
policemen or soldier admirers. 

The professor then goes on to give details 
of the proposed education, right up from 
childhood. 

“Children should be fed liberally,” he 
says (cries of Hear, hear! from a million 
young throats), “and afforded plenty of 
play. Part of the cult should be idleness, 
and the intermediate state of reveric. 
Writing and cven reading, for instance, 
should be neglected in our system before 
eight, and previous schoolwork should focus 
on stories, the study of nature, and educa- 
tion by play and other activities. Now, 
writing and reading should be first taught, 
with stress." 

Oh! so he is going to teach writing and 
reading, the old fraud! but not till a kiddy 
is over eight. He is to laze till he's that age, 
and then, he's to be taught with strse! 
I'm sorry I mistook the gentleman. “ With 
stress, My word! Glad they arc to be fcd 
well, though ! 

He says he would never teach Latin before 
the ages of ten or eleven, or Greck before 
twelve or thirteen. He would re-write the 
geographies—which he regards as a relic of 
medievalism. If he took my advice he 
wouldn’t have Greek or Latin taught ct all, 
except to chaps who want to be doctors or 
chemists, in which case, of course, they'll 
want it to cut a dash with on the labels of 
their beastly medicine-bottles. He's kicking 
up a row about geography; and «tul there's 
not a word about Euclid! But, he men- 
tions something else he would teach—it's 
the first thing on his proposed new " curri- 
culum,” in fact —Heimatskunde ! 

Eh, what? Oh, yes, I've spelt it quite 
correctly ; but, I don't mind telling you, in 
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CLIMBING DOWN. 
. SONG. 


Words by JohN Lea in “ B.O.P."] [Music by JoHN E. Cay PBELL. 
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2. When holidays supplied the needed leisure, 
To paint from Nature was his good design. 
He vowed he would (by sticking to his purpose) 
Produce a sketch exceptionally fine. 
We longed to see the marvel that he promised; 
But, when at last the canvas was on show, 
He made a weak apology by saying, 
* I couldn't stand the touching-up, you know." 


3. He'd start upon a splendid piece of carving, 
Till “this” and “that” he felt inclined to shirk; 
And ended by unhappily displaying 
A very mediocre piece of work. 
"T'was ever thus with all his undertaking, 
And so success his work would never crown; 
For meagre is the hope of any fellow 
Who proves his high ideals by—climbing down. 
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confidence, that if anyone called me such a 
name, even as a playful jest, I'd do my 
level best to punch his head, or perish in 
the attempt. It's the lowest word I've met, 
for a long while. i 

And after calmly mentioning it—just as 
if it wouldn’t surprise or annoy anybody— 
the chap goes on to say that he should 
" develop and teach elementary and illus- 
trated anthropology and zoology, broadening 
to elementary astronomy, geology, meteor- 
ology, and botany, taught by and for them- 
selves, to bring out their disciplinary value. 
Singing will be prominent in the ideal 
school at this age; but far more time will 
be given to rote singing than to singing 
from notes, especially at first.“ 

Oh, indeed! Will it? Thank you very 
much. Only hope I shan't be there when 
it's happening, that's all —unless the scholarga 
in that “ ideal ” school are going to warble 
more sweetly than our chaps do. There was 
& school concert about three months ago in 
the big Hall. and I haven't yet recovered 
from hearing our choir barking out Oh, 
who will o'er the downs so free ? ” 

The rest of the programme sounds pretty 
fierce, too. Anyhow, it's quite certain that 
the chaps in the ideal school are going to 
have anything but the soft time he suggested 
at the commencement of his article, the sly 
old dog. Isee very little reference to lazing 
now. The poor brute of a pupil will be 
engaged in his Heima-what's-its-name, and 
in the various -ologies " and '* -pologies ” 
for too many hours a day to give him a 
chance to laze, apparently. 

The end of the professor's article is de- 
voted to the importance of story-telling 
in the education of boys (he means telling 
yarns, of cours», not the other thing), 
and he gives particulars of the sort of 
teacher he would want in the school of the 
future. 

“ The ideal teacher will be captain of the 
child's soul; will be able to do some things 
with his body that the child cannot; will 
be able to answer most of the questions 
suggested by the field, the forest, the beach, 
the street, and their denizens; will suggest 
plays and umpire games; will perhaps 
know a little of coaching, but will be a stern 
disciplinarian, genial withal, but rigorous 
and relentless in his exactions, und intolerant 
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of all scamped work; will love occasional 
excursions and expeditions; will perhaps 
sing, play, and draw a little; will be able to 
do something expertly well ; and, as perhaps 
the culminating quality, will have a repertory 
of the greatest stories the human race has 
ever told or heard." 

We all know the “ rigorous and relentless ” 
brand, already, don't we? But what a 
clever beast the new master is going to be! 
It’s a pity the professor didn’t complete his 
pe by stating, '" He must be sixteen 

ands high, quiet to ride or drive, should be 
supremely handsome, have a gallant bear- 
ing, charming manners, beautiful temper, 
and possess the V.C. He should have a 
small appetite, in case the school larder 
shows signs of giving out, when he would bo 
expected to live on roots for a period. He 
should have played for his county in ping- 
pong, cricket, football. Pit’ and * Quit’ 
with great success. Salary to commence GM. 
a year, with uniform, coals. and gas. Good 
prospect of advancement to suitable man.” 

If you can find your ideal schoolmaster, 
my dear sir, I, for one, should be delighted 
to join your school, so would Carrots and 
Jubber, and the rest of our lot. It would 
certainly be well worth while to build up a 
new school and a new system of education 
round such an article as you describe. 

The other monthly review mentioned at 
the beginning of my remarks contained an 
article dealing merely with French school. 
boys, suggesting that flannel worn nest to 
the skin is unhealthy, and the cause of 
incesaant chills and colds; that every boy 
should wear silk instead, day and night 
(bless the sweet wee mites !), and that the 
cold tub in the morning is a very dangerous 
habit which, if indulged in regularly, wcakens 
the constitution ! 

There's a lot more of that sort of guff, 
really not worth discussing after the original 
notions of the American professor. 

I wish him jolly good luck. A lot of his 
ideas are, in my opinion, absolute piffle, but 
if he only succeeded in dragging from somo 
obscure corner of the earth that ideal school- 
master, he would earn the everlasting grati- 
tude of the world. 

I wish he'd give us his opinion on the ideal 
schoolboy, don't you? Perhaps one of us 
might recognise his portrait ! 


(To be continued.) 
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CHESS FOR BEGINNERS. 


GAME I. 


PLAYER can begin with one of 20 moves, 

for the 8 Pawns have 16 moves, and the 

2 Knights have 4 moves. Most players move 

the King’s Pawn 2 squares, and follow with 
the Bishop or a Knight, ete., thus: 


l. PtoK 4 PtoK 4 
2. B to B 4 B to B 4 
3. P to 3 P to 3 


4. Kt to K B 3 B to K Kt 5 
White has now several moves, such as 
B—K 3. Kt—B 3or Q 2, P—B 3, P—K R 3, 
etc. The following move was lately played, 
and led to a fine game. 
5. B to K Kt 5 B takes Kt 
6. Q takes B takes B 
7. Q takes P check K to Q square 
8. Qto B 8 check K to Q2 
9. Kt to B 3 
. White could have castled, or iaken the 
Kt with his B, but waited for a good attack. 
9. Q takes P 
Black should have played the Q to K 2, 
and would have had the better game. 


10. KttoQ 5 Q takes R check 


Black should have returned his Q to Kt 3. 
Q takes R 


ll. K to K 2 
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White now forces mate in 17 moves. 


12. Q—B 7 ch. K—Q sq. 
13. Qx BP ch. K—K sq. 
14. Q—B 8 ch. K—B 2 
15. Kt—K 3 dis. eh. P—Q4 


Black plays this P so that the Q shall not 
check on K B 8. 


16. BxPch. K—K 2 
17. Kt—B 5 ch. K—B 3 
18. Q—K 6 ch. K—Kt 4 
19. P—K R 4 ch. K—R 4 


K to Kt 4 or B 4 allows 20, Kt—K 3. 

20. Kt x P ch. K xP 

21. QP Q—Q 8 ch. 

Black has no better move to prolong the 
game, since the white Q threatens mate in 
two places, and if Bx P, then 22, K x B, 
and mate in a iew more moves. 


22. K* Q Bx P 
23. Q—B 4 ch. K—R 6 
24. Qx B K—Kt 5 


If Kt—R 3, then 25, B checks, Kt—Kt 5. 
26, Kt—R 5, and 27, Q—Kt 3 mate. 


25. Q—Kt 2 cli. K—B 6 

K to R 5 permits check with the Kt and 
mate with the B. 

26. Kt—K 6 ch. 


27. Q—Kt 3 ch. 
28. Q- Kt 7 mate. 


K—K 4 
K—B 3 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


APRIL. 
By Dr. GORDON STABLES, RN. 


The Boy Himself, Garden, Poultry Run, 
Pigeon Loft, Aviary, and Rabbitry. 


1 Boy HriMSELF.— He wants to do well and to live In 

a right way, this boy of ours. I believe I am quite 
correct in giving him that much credit, The worst of 
it is that he is ro very procrastinating. To-morrow 
will do, won't it? Never do to-day what can be put off 
till tomorrow. Is that your motto? It is a very bud 
one. It is the motto of some nations, notably the 
modern Spaniards, aud their avetuge height is only 
five feet four or leas. They are nowhere now as & 
people—only a third-rate nation, just as Britaiu would 
soon be if they adopted the lazy boy's motto. 

As regurds tbe cold tub the motto is used freely. The 
lazy loon is always going to take it, but never does. 
Nor can he be got out of bed at a reasonable hour. 
“Just five minutes more!” Another tive minutes !" 
„Well, three minutes, then!“ This is not the sort of 
lad who is going to set the temse on fire. (N.B.—The 
phrase, by the way, has nothing to do with the river 
Thames. A temse was a sieve for winnowing corn, 
and required good hard work, and a lazy man was 
never likely to work so hard as to set the sieve on fire.) 
I do not as a medical man begrudge a boy a good lung 
night's sleep. But as «oon us he awakes he inust get 
up, undress and have his bath, his towel-massage and 
a good drying, and redress leisurely. When I say 
leisurely I don't mean that you are to go to sleep over 
the job. Don't forget to say your prayers. A prayer- 
less boy isn't a boy at all; he is only a loon. If he is 
sensible that a Higher Power can see and read his 
heart he is not so apt to commit sin or fall into 
temptation. 

Well, if the boy, after dressing, has pets of any kind, 
he must see to their comfort before lie sita down to hia 
man-making porridge. I'm sure that the dog needs to 
havea little scamper, and taking him out will do his 
owner good and encourage lis appetite. Eat slowly, so 
that every mouthful shall be well mingled with the 
salivary juices of the mouth, for in the month, and 


don't you forget it, the very first process of digestion . 


takes place. 

Now that April has begun there is no excuse for even 
an English boy to coddle himself and to dress heavily, 
to sit by the fire and avoid open windows, Let him 
look upon the fresh air as his greatest friend, and upon 
wholesome, though not nccessarily fatiguing, exercise 
as one of the essentials of good health. 

Now [I'll tell vou what I can do for yon and what I 
can't, lcan't, any more than can our Editor, write 
you by post. I have no time; but as the whole of this 
country is overrun with quacks and flooded by quack 
literature as well as advertisements of this, that, and 
t'other which may be good, but seldom is—before you 
believe in any of these, if you take the trouble to ask 
me by letter I will tell you in one word if you enclose 
a stamped addressed envelope. It may be a pill 
you want to know about, a tonic, a patent food, or 
anything connected with health: just do as I tell you, 
and if I'm at home you'll have the reply. You might 
say, Why not tell us in print? My answer is this: 
even if I mentioned some Yankee quack preparation 
to condemn it, the very name given would be a free 
advertisement for the rascal. One thing more. When- 
ever you have anything serious, or what you think 
serious, tell your father's doctor. It will never go any 
farther, for medical men are honourable, and with 
them patients’ secrets are always safe. 


GARDENING POR APRIL.—You are to sow annuals in 
as much heat as you can give them, and in pans or 
boxes. But do not overcrowd, else they will grow up 
mere shargar flowera, not worth pricking out in the 
open. These pans must be well-manured and have 
plenty of sunshine. A flower or vegetable of any kind 
grows contentelly and hugs the warm earth if the 
sunshine gets to it. If not, it goes nervously straggling 
upwards and becomes a mere thread. 

Get your seeds of all kinds in now. Onions, of course, 
will have been sown long ago. Sow peas in rotation. 
Plant potatoes, and if you have anythrough the ground 
earth well up to save them. It is tog soon to sow 
vegetable-marrows in the open, but put, say, three 

seeds in a biggish pot and keep that in the sun- 
shine or warmth, and you'll have nice plants to prick 
out ina warm bed in May. The end of the month will 
do for short-horn carrots. 

If your hardy annuals sown in warm borders are well 
through the ground by the end of this month, thin 
them boldly. Nowisthe time to sow asters, cinerarias, 
stocks, balsams, etc., to plant out later on. If you are 
living in a warm, sunny county you may now sow 
nasturtiums. The deep red dwarf kind make a pretty 
show in autumn, and the tall sort will either do for 
trellis-work or to trail over banks and borders. 


THE PovrLTRY Roy.—If yon have winter-laying 
chickens hatched now you will have eggs about 
Christmas. Tbe Dorking makes a grand fowl to cross 
with Cochin or Brahma, and these crosses, hatched in 
April, would lay in winter. What are called the laying 
fowls are non-sitters, You could hatch them a couple 
of months later on, and you would have early layers in 
springtime. 


THR Plogox LoPT.—It in to be hoped you nre quite 
ready for the breeding season. You may mate now if 
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everything is clean, wholesome, and tidy, but remember 
that, next to a parrot, a pigeon is about the worst sort 
of patient you can have. The best plan, therefore, is 
to so order your loft that you never shall have any sick 
birds. 

The spring-c!eaning may be gone on with now; if it 
is a whole day off with you, and nothing else to do, you 
may easily finish before the sun goes down. Start 
early for once in à way, and no doubt the pigeons will 
have their crops filled before you have yours, for, ot 
course, you always fill fountains and hoppers the night 
before. Well, gently catch and put the birds away 
into some temporary place out of your way until you 
have finished. Of course, put their food and water in 
with them, Then atart with scraper, shovel, and brush, 
and thoroughly do out the loft. This won't take an 
hour if you area British boy and not a Hottentot. Then 
scour every place with sand, and wasn down, putting 
izal or sanitas in your last water. Then, after rough- 
drying down, whitewash, having a good lump of size 
in your bucket. You give the decks another go over 
unless you have taken the precaution to lay down cld 
newspapers. Let in the air now, and if it is a fine day 
the place will be all ready for your pets by sundown or 
before. 


THR AVIARY.— You can mate now, using the German 
brecding-cage. Refer to the many practical articles on 
the subject in back volumes of the B. O. P.“ 


Tuk RaBniTRY.—You will do no good in the breed- 
ing way if you do not study system, if your stock ure 
not young, if your hutches (now iu the open air) are 
not kept clean, and if you have not been feeding well 
and carefully. 


— oo 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


THE MAGIC SHILLING. 


WE have received the following from a Chesterfield 
renier: An interesting and amusing illusion. illue- 
trating the principle of magnifying combined with a 
refraction, may be performed in the following manner. 
Take an ordinary tall drinking-glass of conical shape-— 
that is small at the bottom and wider at the top, and 
place in it a shilling. Fill the glass about two-thirds 
full of water and place a plate over the top. With one 
hand on the plate and the other hold of the glass, turn 
the whole quickly over, keeping the plate firm so that 
no water may get out, In the glass, which is now 
upside down, a coin the size of half a crown will be 
seen at the bottom on the plate, whilst somewhat 
higher up there will be & second piece of money the 
size of a shilling, as shown in the illustration herewith. 
The phenomenon arises through seeing the piece of 
money through the ronnded surface of the water at the 
side of the glars and through the flat surface of the 
water at the same time. The rounded surface of the 
glass of water magnities like a lens, causing the shilling 
to appear the size ot balf a erown. As seen through 
the top or flat surface of the water the mys towards 
the eye are refracted, and, although the shilling appears 
its natural size, it is seemingly lifted up out uf its place. 

. C. R. 


IMPROVED OPENING FOR BOYS 
TO BECOME TEACHERS. 


THE organisation of education under the various 
municipal authorities since the passing of the Educa- 
tion Acta of 1902-3 has afforded increased opportunities 
for young men and women who wish to enter the 
teaching profession. 
since it became the authority for all grades of educa- 
tion in the metropolis, has set itself to improve the 
position of teachers and to offer improved facilities for 
young men and women who wish to be trained as 
teachers. 

As regnris position and remuneration, a young 
man who has obtained the necessary qualifications 
can begin to teach in an elementary school at a 
salary which, after August 1, 1906, commences at 1001. 
a year, and rises to a maximum of 200/. a year, with a 
chance of being promotel to a headmastership. The 
salaries of headmasters of elementary schools range, 
with a few exceptions, from 200/. to 4007. a year, and 
there are openings to posts of a still higher value. Men 
who have taken a University degree (or its equivalent), 
and have also taken a recognised diploma in the 
Theory and Practice of Education, can enter the 
Council's service at a commencing salary 10/. above 
the ordinary scale—namely. 1107. a year—provided that 
they have had one year's satisfactory experience of class- 
NE in a public elementary or a public secondary 
schoo 


The London County Council, 
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In view of the large number of teachers required 
for the staffing of its elementary schools, the Council 
has organised a system for training those who wish 
to become teachers. The full course of training 
provides for education at a secondary school from the 
age of fourteen to eighteen, combined with teaching 
experience in public elementary schools during the last 
year and a course at a training college extending 
usually over a period of two years from about eighteen 
to twenty years of age. Candidates can obtain assist- 
ance from the Council during the wLole of this course 
Those who enter at the age of fourteen niay obtain 
probationer scholarships for two years; those who 
enter at the nge of sixteen may obtain pupil-teachei 
grants for two years; and those who enter at tlie nge 
of eighteen may obtain training-college grante for two 
years, free education being at every stage provided by 
the Council in addition to the grants. For those boys 
who are preparel to enter upon the course at the age 
of fourteen or fifteen the Council holds a competition in 
April, for which pupils from secondary schools may 
compete, without restriction as to the income of the 
parents. Those who are successful in the competition 
will, if they undertake to become teachers in elemen- 
tary schools, receive free education for two years at a 
secondary school, together with maintenance grants of 
154. a yenr. For boys who are willing to enter upon 
the course of training at the age of sixteen or seventeen 
the Council conducts in April an examination called 
the Admission Examination for pupil-teachers. Those 
who succed in passing this examination, or who are 
accepted on the result of some public examination, 
such as the London Matriculation, will be appointed 
by the Council as pupil-teachers, and will, during the 
two years of their pupil-teachership, continue their 
general education at a secondsry school or centre, and 
also receive practice in teaching at public elementary 
schools, They will receive free education and training, 
together with the following grants: 32“. for the first 
year and 39. for the second year. Full particulars 
with regard to the scale of salaries for elementary 
teachers, and with regard to the examinations which 
admit to the course of training, and the trnining 
colleges conducted by the Council, may he obtained 
from the Executive Officer, Education Department, 
Victoria Embankment, w.c. 
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; QETIC KNER, 


My turn now! 
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Week 'Two 
splendid new 
SERIAL 
STORIES will 
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[TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL SERIES.] 


ow” THE 1906 CRICKET SEASON: . B. O. p.“) WEEKLY COMPETITIONS. 


27DEJEK OD) 


NCE more, at the opening of another 
season, we start our B. O. P.“ WEEKLY 
CRICKET CoMPETITIONS on the lines that have 
proved so acceptable to our readers in past 
years. We trust that a stil larger number 
may be encouraged to take part in this plea- 
sant and profitable trial of skill. 

We offer THIRTEEN SPLENDID CRICKET Bars, 
with silver name-plate attached to each, and 
Consolation Prizes will also be awarded if 
deserved. The bats will be, as hitherto, the 
well-known Jonx PraaorT “Surrey Driver,” 
as used and eulogised by Robert Abel of the 
Surrey Eleven; and described by C. B. Fry, 
too, as that “ thoroughly good bat." 

All the subjects in this competition are 
open equally to all regular “ B. O. P. readers, 


— 0800 — 


irrespective of age, sex, or nationality. The 
competitor should in every case where the 
subject admits of it, use a Postcard or single 


. page of note-paper only, and be most careful 


to see that name and address are clearly 
written at the top. When the competition 
is a descriptive one, however, both sides of 
the page of note-paper may be written on. 

One bat only can be won by any reader 
during the current season, though various 
Consolation Prizes, such as Piggott's famed 
„Boundary Cricket-ball, the “ Boy's Own,” 
Knife, or other suitable article, will be given 
if the same competitor should succeed in 
more than one subject. The decision of 
the Editor is in all cases final, and he 
cannot reply to questions through the post. 

In these Cricket Competitions certificates 
will be awarded to prizewinners only; 
and, no matter how many the subjects in 
which a competitor may secure a prize, 
only one mark will be allowed in the entire 
series when the winner of the B.O.P.” Gold 
Medal is being searched for at the close of 
the volume-year. No time-allowance can be 
made in this weekly series for colonial or 
foreign readers. 


r 


1. A MIXED TEAM OF BRITISH AND AUSTRALIANR 
(“GENTLEMEN " AND “ PROFESSIONALS ), as selected by 
our readers, TO PLAY THR WORLD. If more than one 
reader should send in the same list, first place will be 
balloted for in the office, and consolation prizes will be 
given. [This competition closes May 5.) 


2. BEST ORIGINAL CRICKET Soxa (Words only). 
(This competition closes May 12.1 


8. PEN-AND-INK SKETCHES OF: (1) OUR SCHOOL 
JOKER, OUR School, MASHER, AND OUR SCHOOL 
Fat Boy, A8 SEEN ON THE VisiTurs’ Day. [Thi 
competition closes May 19.) 


4. A CRICKET SONG, IN THREE STANZAS: (1) THE 
SONG OF THE BAT; (2) THE BALL; and (3) THE 
WICKET. [This competition closes May 26.) 


5. BIST PHOTOGRAPH, TAKEN BY THE COMPETITOR, 
OF A ScHOOL Crickkr ELEVEN. [This competition 
closes June 9.) 


6. BEST WORKING MODEL or A Goop MODERN 
ScoRING BOARD, [This competition closes June 9.) 


7. BEST DESIGN, IN BLACK AND WHITE, OF A 
B. O. P.“ CRICKET CHALLENGE Cup, [This competition 
closes June 16.) 


8. PEN-AND-INK SKETCH OF THE LADIRS’' COLLEGE 
Best BowLkR “DOING SOME DAMAGE.” [This com- 
petition closes June 23.) 


9. CHOOSE TEAMS TO REPRESENT THE NORTH AND 
SOUTH OF ENGLAND RESPECTIVELY; the former to be 
selected from counties the greater part of whose areas 
lies north of a straight line drawn from Plynlymmon to 
Lowestoft, and the latter from those which fulfil the 
same condition south of that line. The Elevens may 
include both “Gentlemen” and “Professionals.” If 
more tban one reader should make the winning choice, 
first place will be balloted for in our office. [This com- 
petition closes June 30.) 


10. P£N-AND-INK SKETCH OF A HEATED Discussion 
WITH A VILLAGE UMPIRE, [This competition closes 
July 7.) 


ll. Best Soxa, wir Cnorvs (Words only), 
SUITABLE FOR A VICTORIOUS TEAM. If composed to 
go with some well-known popular tune, so much the 
better. [Thuis competition closes July 14.) 


12. BRST PEN-AND.INK SKRTCH OP A MASTER WHO 
SELDOM PLAYS BATTING AGAINST THE SCHOOL'S 
Crack BOWLER, (This competition closes July 21.) 


18. OmiciNAL Wasit DRAWING OF 4 Moper, 
B.. P.“ CRICKET PAVILION, WITH THE EDITOR 
CominG OUT. [This competition closes July 28.) 
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CHAPTER IL—SMILING GAILY THROUGH 
HER TEARS. 


Tires five on an autumn morning, 
away down in bonnie Berkshire. 

A breeze from nor'ard and east was blow- 
ing with just enough bite in it to make a 
man feel like a man. The sun was searcely 
up, but already the light of day had spread 
itself all over the landscape. No wildery 
was it, but beauty evervwhere—beauty of 
leaf on hedgerow and lordly tree. A cloud- 
land of elin, and ash, and oak. with dark 
pine-trees interspersed, and stately poplars 
towering skywards over all. The yellow of 
autumn tinted the highest branches of the 
elms. It was just as if the glimmer of last 
evening's sunset had settled there for good. 

Well away on the outskirts of the rustic 
village of Twintleton lies the Jungle, my 
pretty English home, buried, as it were, in 
its own woodland; and in the grounds, 
brown—peeping through the masses of 
foliage, is the wigwam where I work and write. 

But on that bright September morning I 
was out on the road, my dogs somewhere, 
anywhere, all a-scamper among the fields, 
chasing the wild rabbits and following the 
rats—the rats who had not yet retired to 
their caves, or who had retired long ago 
and come forth again to feast upon the 
early worm, a most delicious morceau to 
the rural rodent. 

Look in whatever direction I chose, I 
saw but a rolling treeland. Miles to the 
left of me the sylvan valley of the Thames, 
half-hidden in blue haze, and a haze also 
over Bowsy Hill far to the east. 

Rooks were cawing as they circled round 
the spreading wych-elms, and other rooks 
were flying silently and speedily away to 
the river ; swallows that soon would migrate 
flitted hither and thither, but no music of 
bird excepting the happy melody of à robin 
deep hidden in a bush of elder. 

There were sights worth seeing even when 
I looked lower down than trees and sky. 
What could have beaten the emerald ver- 
dure of the grass in the adjacent field, or 
the luxuriance of the wildflowers or weeds 
still clinging to life by the hedge foot. 
Those things of God could not believe that 
summer with its sweetness was past and 
gone. Ah, no more do we when the summer 
of life begins to fade into the autumn of 
declining years. | 

That orchard yonder, its low, cosy trees 
richly laden with apples light green and 
red, or russet-brown, was another sight 
worth seeing ; 80 was many a rustic cottage 
nestling 'neath the foliage, some gabled 
and draped in ivy, some trailed over with the 
bright crimson of Virginian creepers; and 
80, too, was that hedgerow of snowberry 
(the garden Sapindus), its bunches of ivory 
fruit as big as cherries, and so white, indeed, 
that they could be seen on the darkest 
nights. 

But I was roused from my reverie—from 
my autumn dream—by the harsh sound of 
wheels and the grind and gride of steam 
machinery. And yonder in the distance 
Was & procession coming back from the 


Battle of Hedgerows which raged so fierce: 


and furiously around Marlow on the day 
before. 

Long trains of baggage and weary-looking 
soldiers, followed by a huge, strong, warlike 
caravan, and behind it the war-worn hero, 
General French himself, in a motor-car. 

“O tempora! © mores!" I said to 
myself. When officers of our small but 
brave British. army lounge in motor-cars 
instead of curvetting on spirited horses!“ 

That train banished all my romance for 
the time being. I whistled my dogs around 
me, and went slowly back to my Jungle and 
Wigwam, 
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And yet that morning walk was pregnant 
with eventualities. But for meeting that 
road train and my hero General French, 
I might have rested content at home for 
many a month instead of going forth again 
for an autumn ramble. I thus might have 
missed meeting our dear old friend Silas 
Grigg, master mariner, and missed listening 
to the strange story of adventure in Arctic 
wilds I am now going to tell you. 


“ Orlando, my beautiful,“ I said, ad- 
dressing my gigantic boar-hound. A good 
head taller is he than a billiard-table, vet 
solemn and wise as a reverend seignior. On 
his back at times he wears a erimson- dra ped 


houdah, and in this houdah he is graciously | 


pleased to permit Kaiser to ride. Kaiser is 
a Liliputian Schipperke (pronounce Skip- 
perkay), a jet-black, tailless, wee atom no 
bigger than a teapot, but with eyes like 
boot- buttons, a sharp tongue, and a sharper 
temper. Whenever I consult the noble 
boar-hound on a matter of importance, 
Kaiser is certain to put in a word. 

“ Orlando, my prince, we need a change. 
In what direction think'st thou should we 
turn our horses’ heads and the bows of the 
great caravan?“ 

Orlando looked thoughtful. 

“ Yap, yap!” barked Kaiser. 

“ Kaiser,” I said, trying most ineffectually 
to look severe on this occasion, you were 
not asked to venture an opinion." 

“ Yap, yap, yap!” 

Orlando thrust his enormous muzzle 
under my arm, and rested his head against 
my side. 

" Any place in all the wide world is the 
same to me, so be my master is by my 
side.“ he seemed to say. 

This is exactly what Orlando would have 
said had he been able to talk the English 
language with any degree of fluency. 

The horses were inspanned at last, my 
Jehu took his seat, and the Wanderer, the 
monster caravan which so many of my 
brave British boys have visited, rolled away 
from the Jungle. 

And we rolled away, and rolled away, 
Steering W.S.W., through Berkshire and 
the heather-lands of Hants, skirting the 
highlands of Surrey, through towns, too, 
and e'en great cities, till we brought up in 
that home of fern-loving fairies called the 
New Forest. Here we lingered for a long 
delightful week to view the autumn tints 
upon the oaks and revel in the dark shady 
splendour of its sylvan vastness; then on 
again, bearing nearly westwards now, with 
beauty ever around us, incident at every 
turn of the road, and adventure every day. 

Whither were we bound? Ah, we knew 
not, neither cared we. So little did we care, 
indeed, that once when we lost our way, 
and found ourselves in the midst of a lone- 
some heathy moor, which seemed to have 
no end, we thought not of going back, but 
just rolled on as usual. 

“ We are sure to come to something some 
time," said Orlando, speaking with his eyes 
and that huge tail of his, with which he 
has before now swept down the coffee- pot, 
cups and saucers, and all. 

But Kaiser, the Schipperke, took entire 
charge of the caravan. Orlando was only 
lumber, he told me, in contidence, by his 
looks. 

Yet once, when two huge, hulking tramps, 
who doubtless made a reconnaissance by 
day, attempted to rush our camp after dark, 
Orlando pinned the bigger one to the carth, 
the other escaping. 

We tied the fellow's hands and feet, my 
jolly Jehu and I; then we roped him to a 
sycamore—yes, and left him tixed thereto 
next morning, after cramming him with 
food as one crams a turkey, 


“ You ain’t ne’er agoin’ to leave me like 
this 'ere, are you, gent ? " 

My dear highwayman,” I replied, “ one 
hundred years ago they would have hanged 
you by the neck ; and now, if your position 
is not to your liking, we are willing to hang 
you by the heels.“ 

The rattling of the wheels as we drove 
off drowned the language he used. 

Among the flowery lanes of Devonshire 
we found ourselves at length—no, not quite 
so lovely now as when the wildflowers 
bloomed, but beautiful still in the sombre 
tints of late September. 

It was near to a village on the banks of 
& romantic stream whose waters join our 
southern sea that I pitched camp at last. 

A quiet, almost solitary, pitch on level 
grass. On tho sta'board beam the river 
shimmering through the trees as it glided 
past; on the port side a tall hedgerow. 
Ah, well," I thought, if every haw on 
that hedge was a blossom in sweet May- 
time, if every red hip was a wild pink 
rose in June, how charming the effect must 


. have been!” 


* I would lie here for weeks," I said to 
myself; for the very peacefulness of the 
spot seemed to wind itself around the heart. 

A cottager, my nearest neighbour, came 
slowly across the field, just as the shades of 
evening were beginning to fall. 

He came to see if I wanted anything, or 
if there was anything he could do for me, 
for down on this coast the peasantry are 
ever kind to strangers. 

The old man talked good English, for, 
once upon a time, he told me, he had moved 
in different society than he did at present. 
He waa not unwilling to enter into con- 
versation. 

He told me about the church and the 
5 first, feeling, I suppose, in duty 

ound to begin with these; then he went 
wandering off into the general gossip of the 
hamlet and the doings of the squire, the 
squire's lady, and the young folks. And 
then he told me about a grand old sailor 
5 who, for more than a year gone 

y, had taken up his abode amongst them, 
and was just the greatest favourite possible 
wherever he landed. 

I noticed that the cottager used the word 
landed,“ but thought nothing of it at the 
time. 

" He never misses a Sunday at church, 
either," my visitor told me; and though 
he often dines with t' old parson and the 
squire himself, he comes right amongst us 
into the cosy parlour of the Institute of an 
evening and smokes a long clay pipe, and 
tells us better stories than ever you'd find 
in books, sir. 

Ten to one," added my new friend, 
“ he'll look you up before you are two days 
in LUE present pitch. Why, look, sir! 
Look! As sure as sunrise, yonder is the 
captain himself coming through the gap." 

A figure fairly tall and erect, though his 
hair was as white as the snowberry, was 
making his way acroes the green meadow 
and bearing up for the caravan. 

I placed my left hand above my eyes to 
shade them from the crimson glare of the 
western clouds and take better stock of the 
figure approaching. 

'" Why, it is—it must be Yes, it is Silas 
Grigg himself." Silas Grigg, whom I had not 
seen nor heard of for years. 

I declare to you honestly, reader mine, 
so thuncerstruck was I at this moment, so 
taken aback as it were, that a very ordinary 
blacksmith could have krecked me down 
with a sledge-hammer. 

But Silas stopped now, and appeared for 
a few seconds to be quite as much astonished 
as myself. 

He was the first to regain possession of 


himself, however, and to bring himself 
mentally up with a round turn. 

“ Good gracious, Gordon ! " he cried. 

* Good gracious, Silas!“ I exclaimed. 

Then hand was locked in hand, and I 
was gazing into the honest red face and 
blue laughing eyes of one of the jolliest 
sailor friends I ever had in all my life. 

Wonders will never cease, Gordon. I 
thought you were dead." 

“ I made sure and certain you were, Silas.” 

„ Well, well, well, well!" said Silas. And 
vou live in this palace on wheels, and 
that is your beautiful dog? All alone? 


But I'm sure you are. An ideal life! May 
I never get afloat again if it isn't! Well, 
well, well! And to think that I should 


have overhauled vou on this night of all 
nights! Why, Gordon, it is Betsy's birth- 
day, lad." : 

* But where do you live, Silas, my dear 
old broth of a boy * " 

He was seated on my sofa as I put the 
question, but he jumped to his feet. 

* Gordon," he cried, as he once more 
grasped my hand. come and see, and come 
and sup with me! Will vou, lad? It's 


Betsy's birthday, and we've dined like 
Trojans." 
"Will I?" I repeated. Won't I 
just!“ 


" Here, John," I shouted to my coach- 
man, “ you and Kaiser will look after the 
caravan. Orlando, you shall come with us.“ 

“ He won't upset a little bit of a boat, 
will he, Gordon?“ 

„Not he, Silas; but I'll tell you what he 
will do—he'll sit right astern, with his big 
tail in the water, and steer with it.” 

I said this just to make Silas laugh. and 
laugh he did, in the old hearty ringing laugh 
that I knew so well. 

Gordon, Gordon, there isn't a bit of 
difference in you; you haven't fallen a 
point off the wind." 

When I got into the dinghy— Orlando 
rightly taking his place in the centre over 
the keel—it seemed the most natural thing 
in the world I should be in a boat with 
Silas. I hardly had wondered as yet where 
mv friend was going to row me to. 

Going to the other side of the river, 
Silas?“ ` 
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“ Not to-night, my friend.” 

“ House on this bank of the stream, 
perhaps? 

No; nor on the other bank." 

* Bit of an island in the middle, eh ? " 

“ Never an island, Gordon. She is lying 
round the point in the prettiest reach of 
water ever you clapped a weather.eye on. 
I live on board the saucy Sans Souci.” 

And when we swept round the bend, lo! 
there she was, and I had to open my eyes 
wider than ever. ` 

An old man-o'-war, rigging and all com- 
plete, though with no signs of canvas, but 
a flag-pole with gilt truck astern, from 
which, I doubted not, a bonnie white flag 
had fluttered before the sun went down 
over the western woods. 

“Is this your home, Silas? 
earth—what— why. my friend 

" Belay, boy! Belay! PH tell you all 
by-and.by. Keep hold of your main-sheet, 
Gordon: you'll hear things and see things 
before long that are bound to stagger you 
if you're not all ready to slacken off.” 

I held my peace. 

Silas made a sort of half-admiral's sweep, 
and presently the boat was rasping against 
a sta' board ladder, up which this true sailor 
sprang with the agility of a fifteen-year-old 
middy, after making fast the painter. 

"Im going below to prepare Betsy." 
And he sank from my sight down the com- 
panion. 

His preparation of his wife Betsy was an 
heroic one. Silas never shilly-shallied about 
anything. 

* Betsy!” I heard him shout, lay hold 
on the arms of your chair for fear you 
faint. Gordon's come! Gordon's appeared 
unto me! 

Have a care of us, Sile,” was the half- 
frightened reply. Is it poor Gordon's 
ghost? 

“ No, old lady, but the lad himself, all 
right fore and aft, and as fine a figure- 
head as ever. Gordon, Gordon!“ 

Ay, ay, sir!” 

“You may come below now. Betsy's 
been prepared." 

Next minute I stood in the ward-room, 
as it must have been called in days gone 
by. 


How on 


*3 
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And there was Mrs. Betsy Grigg, looking 
as fresh and bonnie as she did on the day I 
had last bidden her farewell. 

Only there was a shimmer of silver in her 
well-brushed hair. I could see this even in 
the little light that was now left us. 

Betsy re-seated herself in an easy chair by 
the clear coal fire that blazed right merrily 
in a beautiful stove. 

Steward!“ cried Silas. 

And a smart boy.steward appeared. 

"Switch on the light in the admiral's 
cabin, steward." 

Flowers, flowers everywhere in the ward- 
room, over the stove, hanging from the 
skylight, and in the admiral’s quarters 
also. And flowers and foliage, growing in 
pots, I had noticed all over the upper deck 
itself. 

The Sowers were Betsvy's fad. 

I had been silent for a few short seconds. 
Not longer; then I burst in with a very 
straight question. 

“ Where,” I said, is your little daughter 
Brinev, and Edgar, and Tom Bluff, and 
Timber-toes ? Where are they all ? ” 

Betsy heaved a sigh. which seemed to me 
partly of sadness, partly of resignation. 

But Silas took my hand. 

Gordon,“ he said, * impatience should 
be no part of a sailor's nature, so it couldn't 
lurk in your breast. I only ask you to 
wait a little, and if I haven't lost the power 
of spinning a true yarn from the tablets of 
my memory, then Silas isn't what Silas 
was. 

On this old brain of mine," he con. 
tinued, “ every incident and adventure we 
passed through during the voyage of the 
Blue Vega are as fresh as paint or the 
Rora Borealis, lad. We'll tell you, Betsy 
and I (for she may have to jog my memory 
sometimes), as strange a tale of the ocean 
wave and the far-off sea of ice as any man 
can speak who doesn’t give the rope to 
imagination which ought to be paid out to 
solid facts. 

Betsy, dear wife, may you live another 
fifty happy years to comfort the soul of 
poor old Silas!“ 

I wished her the same. 

Poor Betsy, she was smiling gaily through 
her tears. 


THE MYSTERIOUS BEACON LIGHT: 


THE ADVENTURES 


HE cavern, through which the arm of 
the river had cut its way, had been 
carved out during many centuries of slow 
work, and its high walls indicated the 
erosive effect of ice. In the winter-time the 
tide had brought tons of ice in from the 
sea, and piled it mountain high, leaving it 
there in great masses to melt under the 
warmer action of the summer winds. The 
walls of the cave were scarred and cut in 
places by the action of the ice and water 
until they almost resembled the work of 
human hands. Great pieces of jagged rock 
hung suspended in mid-air ready to be dis- 
lodged by the slightest jar; while cakes of 
ice and remnants of old icebergs were 
caught between the crevices of the rocks. 
There were all the relics of great titanic 
battles waged between the elements. During 
the season of storms. when the arm of the 
sea was a great floating lake of ice-cakes 
and floes, the grinding and crunching of 
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the ice inside of the cave must have boomed 
and echoed like the reports of a muffled 


cannonade. To the boys the sights were 
inspiring, if not actually terrifying at 
times. 


As they pushed their boat along, the dark- 
ness of the cave increased, until they were 
rowing through a curtain of blackness from 
which no objects glimmered. Even the 
walls of the cavern faded from view, and 
the water which murmured around their 
boat was invisible. For a long time they 
drifted slowly in with the tide, no one 
venturing to break the silence. 

When Frank finally drew a long sigh. the 
others started as though some one had 
shouted. "'I don’t like this. Frank said. 
shuddering. ‘It’s too spooky for me." 

"Suppose we should get caught in here, 
and couldn't find our way back again?“ 
suggested Warren, resting on his oars. 

We couldn't get lost, answered Louis, 


OF FOUR BOYS IN LABRADOR. 


with an attempt to inspire the others with 
a little confidence. The tide runs in and 
out twice à day. All we would have to 
do to return, if we got lost, would be to 
turn our boat adrift. The current would 
do the rest.“ 

" Not if we got caught on some rock, or 
were wrecked.” 

No, we might lose our lives anywhere 
if we got wrecked," was the answer from 
the bow of the boat. 

But I prefer to lose mine in broad day- 
light. where I can see the sun and land- 
scape," Harold interposed, moving uneasily 
in the stern. 

So would I,” promptly added Warren. 

Louis suddenly laughed, and said: 
“ Youre a brave set of explorers! Why, 
this isn’t anything but an ordinary cave—a 
Pen big one, but nothing to get frightened 
at. Youre as safe here as back in our 
camping-place.” 
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We had some light there," grumbled 
Frank persistently. 
„Oh, yes, and so we will ahead, when we 
get far enough." 
* Do you think so? In that case I'm 
ready to go on." 


„Well, don't pull us into the wall, or 


you will wreck us," sharply cautioned 
Louis, as the three suddenly took courage 
at their leader's prediction and sent the 
boat forward with such a spurt that it was 
fended with difficulty from the rocky walls 
of the cavern. 

" Now move cautiously, and let the tide 
carry us. In half an hour the tide changes, 
and then we can drift back on the current." 

This order they readily obeyed, and 
for ten minutes they slowly 
allowed their boat to move, 
ghostlike, through the curtain 
of intense darkness, with the 
echoes of the cavern sounding 
strangely, like the snapping of 
distant electric sparks, but with 
no flashes of illumination 
accompanying them. Every 
ripple of the water was mag- 
nified in the echo, and the 
breathing of the four occu- 
pants of the boat sometimes 
alarmed them. Their voyage 
appeared to promise little in 
the way of change or surprise. 
There was no way to tell 
whether the roof of the cavern 
was lowering, or the sides ap- 
b each other ahead; 

ut by the sounding echoes 
they judged that they were 
entering a channel which, in 
time, would grow too small for 
their boat. 

They were impressed by the 
idea that their underground 
river found its source some- 
where deep in the bowels of 
the earth, and that further ex- 
parato of it would give them 
ittle pleasure. Even Louis, 
who was always eager to go 
to the very roots of a matter, 
and make an exploration 
thorough and complete, felt 
his patience deserting him, and 
he glanced ahead anxiously 
and restlessly. 

Come, Louis, we've had 
enough," ventured Frank, 
in another remonstrance. 
" You've played Columbus 
long enough. and your crew 
is about ready to make you 
& prisoner if you don't turn 
round. We're getting afraid 
of this terrible darkness. I 
feel ——" 

Then, if I'm to be treated 
like Columbus, let me ask for 
five minutes longer. Then 
1ll— 

When he stopped and peered 
forward, he added, in a changed voice: 
There's light ahead! See it? 

* Come, now, that was one of Columbus's 
tricks. Don’t be too literal in playing the 
part of the admiral." 

"Im serious, Frank. There's light 
ahead! : 

Land ahead ? ” mockingly replied Frank. 
“ And floating plants and seaweed. Cheer 
up, sailors! We'll reach the new continent 
yet!” 

“I do see light," Warren interrupted. 
* Look around, Frank." 

When all four gazed over the bow of 
the boat they were conscious, in time, of 
seeing dimly a slight lifting of the shadows 
around. It was so uncertain and obscure, 
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however, that it took them some time to be 
convinced of its reality. They closed and 
opened their eyes. The light—dim, grey, 
and misty—was still there. 

It is certainly getting lighter," Frank 
acknowledged. But where does it come 
from?“ 

“ I don't know. We'll soon find out.” 

There was no further need to urge them 
forward. They plied their oars, and swiftly 
pushed their craft along. The light in- 
creased slowly, filling the cave so that in a 
short time they could see the sides of the 
rocks, but not the roof. An occasional 
sparkle and glimmer of the water around 
them showed that they were certainly sailing 
toward a brighter and lighter place. 


The ship was enclosed in a sheath of ice.“ 


" Another Columbus has come to his 
own," Frank remarked finally. All credit 
is due to you, Louis. Now, can't you find 
land and some new-world Indians? 

Louis paid no attention to this chaffing. 
His sharp eyes had been peering straight 
ahead, riveted upon some strange outlines 
of rocks, trees, or misty vapour rising 
from the water. For some time he could 
make nothing of it. He thought of 
peculiar atmospheric phenomena which 
often deceive the eyes of the best 
seaman. He closed them twice, and then 
renewed his observations. Still the lines, 
which seemed to take form and shape, were 
there. Turning to the others in the boat, 
he asked : 


Do you see anything ahead—anything 
that looks like—well, I don’t know what— 
but like shadowy outlines of i 


“Yes; I see peculiar lines," Warren 
answered hastily. “They seem like 
like— —" 

“ What ? asked Louis quickly. What 


do they seem like? 

“ Why—why, like the lines of a—ship.” 

" Thats what I thought, but I didn't 
dare trust my eyes.” 

Frank and Harold jumped from their 


seats. Then all four looked through the 
misty light. For some moments they were 
silent. Their eyes were gazing upon a 


queer picture As the boat drifted along 
the outlines of a ghostly ship appeared. 
If an optical illusion, it was 
perfect. There were the masts 
and rigging, the dark hull and 
sharp prow—all except some 
parts which had been broken 
by a storm, It was a wrecked 
ship, rising slowly out of the 
dim light—a ship that was 
coated with ice, and almost 
white in its shape and form. 

* This is wonderful! Frank 
exclaimed. Is it an illusion 


or a reality? 
the boys 


Instinctivel 

crowded closer together. 
There was something so ghost- 
like and uncanny in the sight 
that they looked to each other 
for courage. They had dared 
almost any danger with brave 
and fearless hearts; but the 
sight of this unparalleled 
vision in the dark cavern un- 
8 them. 

"Suppose we go back, 
Louis," Harold s Bispered. 
thoroughly alarmed at the 
sight. "I think it's time we 
reached daylight once more. 
I’m beginning to see visions. 

" No, no; it's no vision," 
hastily responded Louis. 
That is a ship, a real ship!” 

" What, here in this cave ! 
How can that be?“ 

" [ don't know how it can 
be, but it’s a ship!” 

This confident assertion 
brought mental relief to the 
frightened boys, and they 
pulled once more at their oars. 
The tide had nearly ceased to 
flow by this time, and it was 
almost on the ebb. Left to 
itself the boat remained almost 
stationary on the water. Thev 
had reached a place by this 
time that was flooded with 
more light than any part of 
the cave. A few more strokes 
of the oars carred them into 
a more commanding position. 
where the queer outlines of 

the ship appeared less dusky 
and unreal. i 

“Yes, it is a ship—a wrecked ship,” 
Louis added a little later, with even more 
confidence in his voice. ] 

* But how could it have been carried in 
here ? " persisted Frank. 

* By the tide. I suppose." 

This explanation seemed satisfactory. 
But the nearer they approached the ship 
the queerer it appeared. It was only when 
they were within a few yards of it that the 
mystery of the ghostly reflection of spars 
and rigging was explained. The ship was. 
veritably enclosed in a sheath of ice. The 
hull itself was resting in a huge cake of 
rM the spars and masts were coated 
with it. 


"It looks as if she had been frozen up 
in an iceberg!" exclairaed Harold, as he 
watched the strange appearance of the craft. 

Louis started visibly at this remark, and 
replied: “ Pull around. to the stera, and see 
if we can read her name! 

Warren, standing by his side, asked: 
* You don't think now, Louis, that—that 
it's the Nancy Brown ?”’ 

"I don't know," huskily replied Louis. 
** But all ships would look alike down here. 
Row around, and we'll see.” 

But when they reached the stern of the 
ship they found a ton of ice hanging over 
the stern. so that any attempt to read the 
name was soon abandoned. They pulled 
the boat up alongside of the wrecked ship, 
until they could touch her side. 

" She's a wooden ship like the Nancy," 
Louis said, “ and she looks like her. But I 
don't say that it is she.“ 


on its hinges. 
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„Wouldn't it be great if it was? Frank 
said. Our voyage would be worth while, 
after all.“ 

We'll soon find out.” 

Leading the way up the side of the ship, 
Louis soon stood on the ice-coated deck: 
There all was confusion and wreckage. The 
ship had met with rough handling. and on 
all sides were evidences of hasty abandon- 
ment and violent struggling with the ele- 
ments. The ice had fallen over on the decks, 
and had frozen in irregular masses around. 

Part of the deck was cleared away, as if 
the crew had sought to extricate the ship 
from the ice. and Louis was able to slip 
and slide along until he reached the door 

‘of the cabin. All was cold, icy, and slimy 
to the touch. The door refused to move 
The ironwork was rusty and 
eaten away by corrosion. With some diffi- 
culty they battered down the door, and, 
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once inside, a foul odour of musty dead 
meat and vegetables greeted their nostrils. 
But when the outside air had been allowed 
to circulate around a little the boys were 
able to endure the odour. 

Louis was the first to cross the cabin 
threshold. He strode straight to the desk 
where the log-book should be kept. It was 
not there. Then he turned to the captain’s 
private locker. It was fastened down, and 
the rusty lock was more difficult to break 
than the hinges of the door. At his feet, 
however, he discovered a helf. expanded 
life-preserver. He picked it up eagerly and 
turned it over. The name on the other 
side had not been obliterated. With a 
sudden exclamation of delight he dropped 
the life-preserver. 

"Its the Nancy Brown!” he shouted. 
" Read the name! It’s father’s long-lost 
ship!” 


EE A STORY OF PRESENT-DAY SMUGGLING. 


By Louris BECKkE, 


Author of “ Sandy Costello," “Tom Wallis,” “ Wild Life in the Southern Seas,” etc, 


À YEW minutes after Bella had left the 

room the dogs began to bark, and 
Peter Sheehan and a black boy rode into 
the yard, leading two packhorses carrying 


the ''ginger." The jars were then taken 
out of the canvas pack-bags and carried 
into the stable, and I had a good view of 
the interesting proceedings that followed. 
Mr. Carey and Cassier came out, each 
carrying a lantern, and then Sheehan and 
the black boys went to an outhouse and 
brought out a number of green ” (uncured) 
hides, rolled up in the usual manner. These 
were unrolled one by one, and then Cassier 
began. to turn out the contente of the jars 
into a.great tub by the simple process of 
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breaking the jars with a hammer, Carey 
picking out the tins of opium, washing them 
in another tub of water, and handing them 
to Sheehan, who placed them four in a line 
in the centre of a hide, then rolled it u 
again neatly and tied it securely Found 
each end and in the middle. As each hide 
was finished, the black boys carried it down 
to the Amit, and then I heard the chattering 
‘of gins and piccaninnies (aboriginal women 
and children) and Bella’s voice as she 
crossed the yard, followed by a number of 
the black women and children. 

" Come along, Bella," said her father, 
“tell them to get buckets or empty tins, 
and fill them with ginger—they can gorge 
themselves as much as they like. But 
they must not leave any bite of the broken 
jars or the cane fastenings about the place— 
they must pick out every scrap of crockery, 
and throw it into the creek and burn the 
cane." | 

Just as the last of the hides was being 
carried down to the Amity, I heard some one 
on board give a hail, which was answered 
from somewhere near. 

That's Manning," said Cassier, and he 
and Carey at once returaed to the dining- 
room, leaving Bella to watch the gins and 
piccaninnies clear the tub of ginger, which 
they did quickly enough, eating as they 
worked. 

From my window I looked out, and saw 
that two boats were alongside the little 
jetty to which the Amity was moored, and 
presently a man, whom I felt sure was the 
skipper of the Renown, walked up towards 
the house, where he was met by Carey and 
Cassier. They entered the dining- room, 
and then in a few minutes there was a buzz 
of voices in discussion, and I several times 
heard my name mentioned by Bella and her 
father—evidently the Picture Rocks incident 
was being related. 

Ten minutes passed, during which time I 
watched the two boats from the barque 
unlading their cargoes into the Amity. 
There was no attempt at secregy—although 
everything was done as quickly as possible 
for there were lanterns im the: boats, and also 
in the ketch's rigging, and the men who 


were working the hoisting-in tackle were 
laughing and .talking with the Chinese 
sailors in the boats. As the goods, which 
were in cases like 50-lb. chests of tea, were 
being hoisted in, Sheehan and the black 
boys were carrying down a fresh lot of hides 
and dumping them down on the deck. 

Then I heard Bella's voice, as she held 
open the dining-room door for à moment. 

“ I will go and see him now, mother," and 
she walked quickly to my room. 

„Tom,“ she said. will you let Captain 
Manning look at your ankle and hand. 
Father fears that two of your finger-bones 
are fractured, and Captain Manning is quite 
A surgeon." 

I thanked her, and said I should be glad if 
Captain Manning would examine my hand, 
for I, too, thought that at least one finger- 
bone was broken, and there was no doctor 
nearer than Kempton—seventy miles away. 

Bella left me, and in another minute re- 
turned with the captain of the Renown. 
He bore as much resemblance to my con- 
ception of a smuggler as would a bishop in 
full canonicals to a jockey ready for his. 
mount. He was an extremely handsome 
well-built man about forty years of age, 
dressed in a perfectly fitting suit of light 
grey tweed, and looked more like an army 
officer in mufti than a merchant skipper, 
for he was clean-shaven all but for a long 
dark-brown moustache—a most unusual 
style for sailors in those days. 

Undoing the bandage around my hand, 
he examined it carefully, trying to give me 
as little pain as possible. No bones were 
broken, he said, but the joints and tendons 
had been so badly wrenched, as well as 
bruised. that it would be a long time before 
I could use my hand sine As he replaced 
the bandages deftly and firmly, and I winced 
with pain, he siniled kindly into my eyes, 
and said in his quiet, soft tones— 

“ Bella has been telling me all about you? 
Tom, and of your promise to her. You are 
& good lad, and we are very sorry that you 
should be asked to give such a promise. 
But this is the last of this work." 

I was silent, for I knew not what to say. 

„Now, Tom, I must say good-bye, for I 
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must get off to my ship again. Perhaps 
we may meet again some day—I hope we 
shall.” He paused a moment, then asked 
me if I had a watch. 

“ No, sir, I have not." 

* Well, Tom, will you accept mine as a 
present. I want you to know that I am 
grateful for what you have done for’’--he 
turned and smiled at Bella —“ for Miss 
Carev," and then he began to detach a 
handsome watch from a thick hair guard— 
hair that was suspiciously similar to 
Bella's. 

Thank you very much, Captain Manning.“ 
I said; it is very kind of you, indeed, to 
ofler me your own gold watch, but I can- 
not take it. What explanation could 1 
give to my father and mother?“ 

* Ah, I did not think of that—it was 
stupid of me—stupid and wrong as well." 
Then he took my hand, bade me farewell, 
and left the room with Bella, and about half 
an hour later I saw the two boats pulling 
out across the bar. 

It was an hour after daylight when 
Bella again came to see how I was getting 
on. She looked very tired, but was now in 
good spirits. 

“I am going out on the bluff, Tom, to 
see the Amity beat out over the bar. There 
is a strong north-easter blowing—it sprang 
up two hours ago, and the Renown is nen d 
out of sight. I wish you could come wit 
me.“ 

" Indeed I shall, Bella. 
along easily enough." 


I can hobble 


We left the now quiet house and made 
our way to the bluff, and watched the 
Amity get under way and then thrash a 
passage through the swiftly speeding rollers 
that, foam-crested and angry, came in 
long. serried lines across the bar. 


Cassier was a born sailor man, and 
bandled his vessel beautifully. To beat 


out over a shallow bar a vessel of a hundred 
tons or so against a head wind and a heavy 
sea may seem easy enough, but there are 
not many men who can do it ; except those 
who are used to a fore-and-aft rig. With a 
square-rigged vessel it would have been 
madness to have attempted what Cassier 
did that morning—beating the ketch, in 
six or seven short tacks, over a narrow bar; 
under a full press of canvas, against such 
sweeping seas that, had one caught her 
broadside on, she would have been cap- 
sized to a certainty. Every time she went 
about it was on the crest of, a mountainous, 
white-lipped billow, and then, as she spun 
round on the other tack and raced between 
the serried lines of rollers, Bella and I could 
not help cheering. Although he could not 
hear, Cassier saw us, and waved his hand. 
Once outside the bar, the vessel hoisted her 
great square sail, and then sped away to the 
southward before the wind. 

Bella told me as we returned to the house 
that the cases I saw being put on board the 
Amity contained tea, silks, and a large 
quantity of opium in tins. This latter 
would be hidden away by Cassier in the 


. extra hides—four or five tins in each skin. 
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Just as we were half-way down the bluff, 
I saw three horsemen coming along the 
beach at an easy trot, and recognised them 
in an instant—Sergeant Smalley, Trooper 
Mahony, and a famous black tracker named 
Bonaparte.“ They were evidently coming 
to Barina. 

Bella's face paled. “I must go on first, 
Tom, to tell father to be ready. What has 
brought them here when they should be at 
Kempton ? " 


TO BE 
CONTINU ED 
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SOME QUEER RECOLLECTIONS OF A BRITISH OFFICER. 


By Captain R. T. HALLIDAY, 


Aw hor of “With the Red Cross at Kassala," “ Heroes of the Indian Borderland," ete. 


IV.—A COWARDLY MURDER AND ITS SEQUEL. 


[omes is & most important military 

station and cantonment in the Quetta 
District of British Baluchistan. It lies in 
the Bori or Borai Valley, immediately south 
of the Zhob, and is seven days’ march from 
Fort Sandeman on the direct route between 
that post and the Harnai branch of the 
railway. It is garrisoned by one and some- 
times two native infantry battalions, a regi- 
ment of regular cavalry, and detachments 
of irregular Pathan levies, chiefly of Musa 
Khels. 

It is a strongly fortified and compact 
position in a thickly populated part of the 
country, and on the main highway and 
caravan-route which leads from Kandahar 
and Pishin through the Shor and Borai 
valleys to Fort Monro, and thence through 
the passes of the Suleiman chain to Dera 
Ghazi Khan and the Punjab. Here are the 
military and political headquarters for a very 
important region, and it was expected, 
therefore, that plenty of officers would be 
available for the general court-martial we 
could not muster at Fort Sandeman. 

The journey thither is à long and tedious 
one, some of the marches being over twenty- 
five miles in length, while the shortest is 
about sixteen. Twenty miles per day does 
not seem a heavy task when set down in cold 
print, but the conditions of marching in that 
region of the frontier in midsummer render 
it a very trying one. The route to be 
traversed in our journey was that taken by 
the regular postal convoys between Harnai 
and Fort Sandeman, and at the halting- 
stations which are established at intervals 


PART II. 


we expected to have the shelter of a levy 
watch-tower if not of a regular fort. 

The first day's march is sixteen miles, and 
the halting-place is generally on an open 
plain near à small Pathan village of Musa 
Khels, where fowls and eggs and fodder can 
be procured. The second dav's march is 
to Berber, a much larger village, but without 
a fort. Each of the nights has to be passed 
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under canvas with a rigid watch set over all 
the arms and accoutrements, for, although 
the tribes in the district are friendly disposed, 
there are always individual ruffians, ghazis, 
and rifle-thieves to be guarded against. 
These two marches are round the base of a 
chain of hillg; and the third march crosses 
& mountain-pass which leads out of the 
Zhob Valley proper into a smaller valley 
beyond. | 


In some parts the road is very good for 
marching, the only disadvantage being the 
blistering sun ; in other parts it is merely a 
kutcha track over the hills, interspersed with 
great rocks and boulders, among which con- 
voys have to pick their way. The whole 
country is wild and desolate, with barren 
mountains intervening between stony plains, 
and not a vestige of vegetation as far as the 
eye can reach. The third march ends at 
Marritangi. a changing-post for the maila, 
and here there is a dák bungalow, or rest- 
house, and a Martello tower, garrisoned by 
Zhob levy sowars. 

From here to Fort Murgha, the half-way 
post, the district is much more open, and also 
much more dangerous, and just before our 
journey this section had been the scene of 
several murders both of Europeans and 
natives. North cf the fort a range of hills is 
crossed, and this part of the route is usually 
well patrolled by troopers. Murgha is an 
outpost from Loralai and is garrisoned by a 
full company of regulars from the native 
battalion there, in addition to regular and 
irregular cavalry detachments. Here there 
is a large and well-appointed fort, with ex- 
cellent quarters both for officers and men, 
and the protection affords quite a holiday 
for sepoys on escort, as they can secure the 
night’s rest without taking their turn of 
guard duty. Twenty-odd miles under a 
scorching sun, over a road which alternately 
ascends and descends a rough mountain- pass 
or winds across a desert of burning sand and 
rock, would make the best soldier footsore 
and weary and ready for his full night’s repose. 


Twenty-five miles from Murgha is a halting- 
place protected by a circular zariba of 
stones and brushwood, the latter being 
scarce. All the material which will burn is 
utilised in the colder weather to keep fires 
alight, round which the sepoys bivouac, so 
that wooden roofs would be of no permanent 
service in these wilds. At this halting-place 
there is no other shelter or protection, and 
escorts must either provide their own canvas 
or picket in the open. Another march of 
twenty - five miles ends at a small fort under 
the command of a native duffadar with a 
detachment of twenty men; and the final 
march of twenty-two miles brings the 
traveller to Loralai and to civilisation once 
more. 

The date of our march to Loralai with the 
prisoner was soon arranged, and all the de- 
tails of transport and commissariat were in 
readiness at the allotted time. But as the 
old proverb says, misfortunes never come 
singly. On the evening previous, an un- 
usually large consignment of stores arrived 
for the regiment, and it was found that a 
case containing vitriol had been damaged 
in transit, the fluid escaping among some 
bales of other goods. A court of inquiry 
was therefore necessitated, and my pre 
sence was essential, which would  pre- 
vent my setting out in the morning as 
arranged. But in order that there should 
be no unnecessary detention it was de- 
cided that the prisoner, the witnesses, 
and the escort should start as prearranged 
and that I should follow next day with a 
cavalry escort and overtake them en route. 

The first two marches form, as I have 
already indicated, a rough semicircle 
round a chain of hills. This long détour 
was the only road available for baggage- 
waggons or transport-mules, although 
over à pass which pierced the mountains 
there lay a more direct route to the 
second halting-place, reducing the dis- 
tance to a single day's ride of about 
thirty miles. This mountain-route could 
be traversed by cavalry provided no bag- 
gage was carried, for at some points the 
ascent was so steep and rugged that the 
troopers had to dismount and lead the 
horses up the pass. This was the route 
by which I was to travel, and six cavalry 
sowars were detailed as my escort for 
that section of the march. By setting 
out early, and taking it easy during the 
hot part of the day, I calculated I should 
rejoin the infantry at Berber the same 
night. 

On a Thursday morning the prisoner and 
eacort, with all the necessary transport, set 
out upon the march, and shortly thereafter 
our court assembled and began the tedious 
procedure laid down for such cases. It 
proved a more lengthy business than we 
originally anticipated. Several bales of 
tunics, and a gross of miscellaneous small 
packages of varied contents had been either 
wholly or partialy destroyed, and each 
parcel was separately examined and the 
damage appraised and reported upon. The 
board sat till a late hour and adjourned till 
the Friday morning. Three hours more 
were then absorbed in finishing off the details, 
and at 10 a.m. I rode out of the station with 
my escort, the thermometer registering 104? 
i1 the shade. By midday it must have 
reached 110. 

I adopted every possible precaution 
Against the effects of the awful sun, and my 
turnout created much interest and mirth. 
As a head-covering I wore a sepoy’s turban, 
but as this afforded no protection to the 
neck and back I placed one end of a damp 
towel under it and allowed the free end to 
hang down behind. The towel could be re- 
immersed in the streams by the way as 
occasion required. 
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To shelter my eyes from the glare which is 
so trying when traversing for days the great 
plains of barren sand, I donned a pair of huge 
blue goggles, which, to judge from the hilarity 
my appearance engendered, were more useful 
than ornamental. The remainder of my 
face was shaded from the sun’s rays by a 
projecting ledge of green cardboard, once an 
important part of a millinery-box, fashioned 
and adapted to the front of the turban like 
the landing-board of a dovecote. A veil to 
serve as a protection from the flies com- 
pleted my headgear and its appurtenances. 
I provided myself with brandy and quinine for 
contingencies, and, with revolver in holster, 
I felt prepared for almost any emergency. 
Thus habited and accoutred, I set out upon 
one of the worst journeys it has ever been 
my destiny to perform. 

Among the troopers was one who spoke 
Pushtu, the generic language of the Pathans 
throughout the district, and this sowar 
was selected because of this accomplish- 
ment, in order to make any necessary 
inquiry on our way. There was no road by 
the mountain-route, not even a track, so we 
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steps without obtaining fresh directions, 
but there was no sign of village or habitation 
within sight. Rounding a bend in the 
stream, however, we discovered a tribesman 
leisurely climbing an opposite hill, so we 
halloed to attract his attention. On catching 
sight of us he immediately made off in a hurry. 
sending a slug bullet whizzing into our party 
by way of warning us not to follow, and 
within a minute he was nowhere to be seen. 
We dismounted, picketed the horses, and 
scoured the vicinity to no purpose, and then 
we determined to climb an adjacent hill to 
take bearings if possible from there. But 
we could not recognise a single point of the 
landscape. 

Fortunately half an hour later we fell in 
with a Pathan tending a flock of goats, and, 
far from being alarmed at our approach, this 
tribesman came forward to meet us with 
many salaams. On being interrogated by 
the interpreter he expressed much surprise at 
the directions previously given, and assured 
us that we were ten miles from our proper 
course and travelling into the heart of the 
mountains. The interpreter seemed so 
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had to make our way as best we might up the 
dry watercourses among the hills. Progress 
was very slow, partly owing to the natural 
difficulties we had to surmount, and partly 
owing to an order issued by the cavalry 
colonel, in the interest of the horses, that no 
escorts were to travel faster than five miles 
per hour. 

All went well till two o'clock, when we 
reached a point where three watercourses 
united to form the main stream up which 
we had travelled. Being all strangers to the 
route, we were at a loss as to which of the 
three courses we should follow. I accord- 
ingly sent off the sowar interpreter to a 
neighbouring Pathan village to obtain the 
requisite information. Then a strange thing 
happened. For this fool either failed to 
convey his meaning to the villagers or failed 
to comprehend their directions ; or he had 
in some way misinterpreted those directions, 
or, what was highly improbable, he was 
wrongly informed. Anyhow, we took the 
wrong stream, and it was not until we had 
ridden for two hours more that we began to 
realise our error. 

It would have been futile to retrace our 


aghast at the fellow's instructions that I 
took the matter in hand, asking a number 
of straight questions and desiring them to be 
translated one by one to the tribesman. To 
one of these queries he suddenly replied 
before it had been translated into Pushtu, 
and then I realised that he had at least a 
working knowledge of Urdu. I therefore 
dispensed with the services of the interpreter 
and obtained full information in that tongue. 

It was now five o'clock and darkness 
would set in before we could regain our 
track. I did not relish the prospect of a 
bivouac among the hills by night, but our 
informant suggested a short cut to our desti. 
nation which, though entailing some diffi- 
culties, seemed by no means so bad as 
returning by the rough track we had come, 
and thereafter taking our chance of striking 
the correct route. 

The tribesman seemed a man of more than 
average sense and intelligence, which was 
fortunate for us at this juncture, for as a 
rule these Pathans in the wilds are so de- 
plorably ignorant and stupid when accosted 
by & European, particularly an oflicer in 
uniform and accompanied by an armed 
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escort, that one feels he is always a suspect 
even when seeking the very simplest infor- 
mation. This Pathan was evidently accus- 
tomed to Europeans and had divested himself 
of that innate suspicion. He was so amus- 
ingly sympathetic, too, that when he 
offered to accompany us till we struck the 
path I accepted his guidance without 
question. What we should have done with- 
out him I shudder to contemplate. 

For two hours more we climbed ridges of 
hills and traversed watercourses and goat- 
tracks until we came to a valley which he 
bade us follow. His duties would not per- 
mit of his accompanying us farther, but he 
assured us that if we kept to the stream in 
the middle of the nullah we should soon be 
in the open. The reward which he obtained 
seemed to take his breath away for a time, 
but I never felt so truly thankful to a 
tribesman as I did that evening, and I think 
I should willingly have parted with all I 

sessed 


Pursuing the winding stream for another 
half-hour or thereby, we emerged into the 
plain, beyond which I recognised the sur- 
roundings. We were then twenty miles 
from our destination and our poor horses 
were very done up. 

Once more fortune favoured us, for we 
sighted a levy patrol which had been making 
southward, and, sending on information to 
the infantry as to our safety, we took a much 
needed rest. We had then been nearly 
twelve hours in the saddle, with an occasional 
break while dragging our exhausted mounts 
up the steepest parts of the route in the 
fearful heat. I was well-nigh dead with 
fatigue, as we must have covered close upon 
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sixty miles of the worst country a horse 
could traverse, and in as bad a climate as 
there is in India. And as I dropped off 
to sleep I inwardly anathematised the 
poor havildar who had occasioned us the 
journey. 

After a good rest we resumed our journey 
by moonlight: and although the cool of the 
night was much appreciated, we could not 
have exceeded the regulation pace of five 
miles per hour for love or money. We had 
only a brief halt again ere pushing on to 
Marritangi Post, and there, in the shelter 
of the dik bungalow, we decided to rest a 
whole day before proceeding farther. Here 
my cavalry escort left me, and the remainder 
of the journey to Murgha I took very 
leisurely. At Murgha I felt that I was safe, 
for at the worst I could procure an officer 
from Loralai to take charge of my prisoner, 
and I was within reach of & surgeon and an 
ambulance tonga. 

My moonlight experience, however, was a 
decided advantage, and I profited by it for 
the next few days. I began our march after 
the moon was full up and reached the next 
halting-place before the heat of the sun 
became excessive. We rested during the 
hot part of the day and slept in the evening, 
and again when the moon rose we accom- 
plished another stage. In this way we 
reached the fort at Loralai without further 
mishap, and after formally handing over the 
prisoner to the officer in command I was 
duly installed in comfortable quarters as the 
guest of the regiments in the station. 

At Loralai there were sufficient qualified 
officers to form a general court-martial, 
and the prisoner was duly tried and sentenced 
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to expiate his offence by the extreme penalty 
of the law. This deliverance required con- 
firmation from the district headquarters as a 
matter of form before it was promulgated, 
but before receiving this confirmation I had 
set out for Harnai on leave. 

The return march promised to be much 
more trying, as several of the sepoys of my 
escort had been taken ill with dysentery 
after our arrival at Loralai, and I was i 
showing symptoms of fever. So the station 


surgeon took me in hand and abeolutely. 


forbade my proceeding north again. I was 
not sorry when he thus laid down the law, 
and three days later I journeyed to the 
railway by ambulance tonga and was 
soon in the sanatorium of the Pishin table- 
land. 

I then learned that after my departure 
from the outpost fort another murder had 
been committed which had rather a different. 
ending. An excited Zhob levy sowar had in 
a burst of rage shot a levy havildar. ‘Then, 
realising the gravity of his crime, he snatched, 
on the impulse of the moment, a packet of 
cartridges, and, taking up a position in the 
centre of the fort square, he boldly defied 
anyone to capture him. The man ‘had 
actually gone off his head. 

The: officer commanding. was out with a 

trol,.but the native officer was a cool, level- 

ed Sith, and he took in the position of 
affairs at once. So he did a thing which 
Saved. a vast deal of trouble and. another 
prisoner’s escort. to Loralai. For, collecting 
a few sepoys at one of the. barrack-room 
windows, he treated the wildly gestieulating 
sowar to a vollev of ball, which, of course, 
killed him on the spot. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF JACK ALDEBSON, V.C 


By ADRIAN LEIGH, 


Author of * A Long-Range Duel,” Christmas in the Khyber Pass,” etc. 
I.-THE GENERAL'S CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


T was Christmas Eve. The short winter's 
day was drawing to a close. Far to the 
north the snow-capped peaks of the Safed 
Koh were changing the rese-pink tint im- 
parted by the setting sun to one of palest 
blue, while the heavy shadow of night 
slowly climbed the lower spurs of the 
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mountains. Over all was silence. No hum 
of insects filled the air ; no gurgle and splash 


of rushing stream; no lowing of cattle; no. 


cries and laughter of children playing in the 
evening cool; nothing but the desolating 
silence of a desolate land. 

Impelled by a longing for solitude and by 
a haunting uneasiness of mind, induced, no 
doubt, by the overpowering sadness of 
nature, I had ridden on ahead: of my men 
to reconnoitre, and, absorbed in my own 
thoughts, had left the convoy of which I was 
in command some distance behind. Before 
me lay the path I had to follow, the dried-up 
boulder-strewn bed of the Kanki River; 
and:on both sides, sheer up from the water- 
course, towered the piles of sun-baked rock 
which form the mountains of the Indian 
North-West Frontier. 

Reining in my pony, I turned in the 
saddle and listened. Not a sound. Then, 
after a while, a sharp crack, as of a hammer 
on a cold-chisel, echoed up the valley. It 
was the hoof of a stumbling mule striking on 
a rock, and I knew that the convoy was at 
hand. I heaved a sigh of relief to which 
“ Tip-top.” my country-bred pony, played 


accompaniment with a neigh of satisfaction. 


For neither of us was it our first experience 
of a similar charge, but on this occasion the 
responsibility was unusually heavy, as, in 
addition to the usual stock of tinned meat, 
biscuits, and ammunition, we were conduct- 
ing to the army, which was wearily trying to 


bring the turbulent tribes to order, the 
wherewithal to pay its daily expenses’ in 
the shape of four mule-loads of coined 
rupees.. And, moreover, there was more to 
interest me in the rugged outline of the 
overhanging oliffs than quaint’ design and 
bold eolouring. For, owing to unavoidable 
delay in starting, we were a day behind our 
time, and my experienced eye, trained by 
six continuous months of frontier warfare, 
had noted an hour before that all. was not 
as it should be in the hills around us. The 
deserted mountain-sides, the absence of all 
sign of life in the valleys, were but natural ; 
but approaching darkness should have 
brought with it the twinkling of picket-fires 
on the summits of the hills, to cheer the 
hearts of parties such as mine vith the 
knowledge that friendly detachments held 
the heights while we struggled on our 
toilsome march in the valley below. 
But this evening, to all appearance, the 
hill-tops were as deserted as the valleys, 
and well I knew that where no sign of life is, 
there most probably lurks the wily Afridi, 
noble of countenance and cruel of heart, 
crouching behind some sheltering rock and 
longing, with eagle eve and finger crooked 
lovingly round the trigger of his stolen rifle, 
2 ul revenge on the invaders of his sacred 
an 

Before long the convoy appeared. Slowly 
the. heavily laden mules approached and 
filed past me, picking their ungainly wa 

[with 
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with unerring skill over the slippery rocks, 
and alongside them, at carefully maintained 
intervals, stumbled the finest specimens of 
that noble representative of our race, war- 
worn Tommy Atkins. The men too, I saw 
Írom their upward glances of inquiry, had 
recognised the absence of the pickets; but 
although they had played the game too 
long to be ignorant of the danger, the 
knowledge apparently did not trouble their 
serene souls in the slightest. Volubly and 
eloquently they gave their opinion of the 
mules, the mule-drivers, and the uneven 
track, and hazarded chaffing guesses as to 
what the company cooks would provide for 
tea. A croaker is of all men the most 
detested in the army, and not a word was 
uttered which betrayed a doubt that they 
would ever taste that evening meal. Brave, 
careless fellows!—for many of them their last 
meal on earth had already been partaken of. 

First the kits, then the bully-beef and 
biscuit, then the ammunition and treasure 
under a special guard, then a long line of 
animals bearing many nondescript but 
useful loads, and then, at last, I saw the 
dark blue and silver turban of Ali Khan, 
himself a noble of the Malikdin Kheyl and 
a native officer of the Bengal Cavalry. In 
the summer of that year he had ridden by 


« (NEgND him to our shop, Uncle Hugh,” 
suggested the Sniper. 
* But the college prepares chiefly for the 
army, doesn't it? said Captain Verschoyle. 
“Yes; but there is a navy class in the 
junior school, and last exam., oyt of the 
five or six fellows who went up, fout passed 
in. Send young Bob along, Uncle, and Vil 
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his Empress through the streets of London, 
in token whereof he wore on the breast of 
his frayed khaki tunic the blue and white 
ribbon of the Jubilee medal; and now, six 
months later, he was acting as political 
officer to a British subaltern of the line—to 
wit myself—and guiding my uncertain foot- 
steps through the tortuous mazes of Pathan 
intrigue. Mounted on a sturdy little hill 
pony, selected as more usefulinsuch a country 
than the stately Australian waler he be- 
strode in times of peace, he rode ever in the 
rear of my little convoy, having unosten- 
tatiously placed himself in that post of 
danger on the day we started and never 
having, except when duty called, quitted it 
since. 

* Subahdar Sahib,” said I, turning Tip- 
top and riding alongside him, “ the pickets 
have been withdrawn." 

“ I have seen, Sahib,“ he replied with a 
grave salute. ‘‘ There has been treachery. 
We cannot rest at Lalpura to-night.” 

Now, Lalpura was the spot where I had 
determined to camp that night, for one 
reason because it was a well-built village 
and would give good shelter to my men 
from the bitter cold. and, for another, 
because its chief had been recommended to 
me as friendly to our cause. 


" Why?" I asked, showing by the 
question that I had still many things to 
learn in savage warfare. 

^ Because—— " Ali Khan began, but the 
sentence was never finished. For at that 
moment a sudden bend in the river-bed 
revealed to us in the fast deepening night 
the faint outlines of the mud houses of the 
village. 

Ali Khan seized my bridle and, leaning 
towards me, pointed with outstretched arm 
towards the buildings. 

" Why are the cooking fires not alight 
for the evening meal?" he whispered. 
** Why are the lamps not lit in the houses ? 
Because the young men lie in ambush in the 
hills and the womerf cower trembling under 
the roof-tops. Quick, Sahib, stop the 
convoy, while I seek a halting-place, or may 
be that none of us will see to-morrow's 
rising sun." 

I knew my man, and I knew that the 
occasion must be great that could wring 
from him sign of emotion or excitement. 

With a hurried ** bahut atchcha" (all right) 
I pressed Tip-top forward to where I could 
dimly see the bobbing head of the leading 
mule. 

* Halt, in front ! " I cried. 

(To be continued.) 
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see that he works and passes. You couldn't 
send him to a better place." 

Captain Verschoyle exchanged amused 
glances with his wife. He had just been 
appointed to the command of H.M.S. 
Indomitable, of the Mediterranean fleet, .and 
he and his wife, before leaving for Malta, 
were desirous of placing their son at some 
school where he would be prepared for the 
examination for a naval cadetship. The 
idea of sending the boy to the college had 
not occurred to him, but the Sniper was so 
enthusiastic that his uncle began to con- 
sider the expediency of following his advice. 

Let him stay on, Uncle, and go in for 
the army," proposed the Sniper. 

No, no, my lad," replied the captain. 
Every man to his trade. Let the cobbler 
stick to his last. We have always had 
army and navy men in the family, and as 
you are to go in for the army it is only 
right that Bob shovld go into the senior 
service. mind is set on it, 
and I am only too glad that he should follow 
my profession.“ 

The Sniper sniffed a little at the mention 
of the senior service, but he saw the 
point of the argument, and refrained from 
any further attempt to act as a recruiting- 
sergeant. But the question of Bob going 
to the college was discussed in all its bear- 
ings, and finally Captain Verschoyle put 
himself in communication with the Head. 
As a general rule, it was no easy thing for 
a boy to enter the college unless his name 
had been down for six or seven years, but 
as Bob was to work specially for the navy, 
the Head decided, after interviewing father 
and son, to admit the youngster at once, 
and so in a very short time Bob Verschoyle 


Jesides, his 


- 


found himself hard at work in the navy 
class. mn 

The Sniper found that his promise to 
his uncle about superintending his young 
cousin's work was superfluous. Bob was 
too eager to get into the navy to take any 
chances, and three months before the exam. 
he was at the head of the class. 

The new regulations for the entrance 
examination had just come into force. 
Boys now are only given nominations after 
& vivi voce examination before a selection 
committee. The questions asked are of a 
character to show whether the boys have 
their heads screwed on right, and can exercise 
their common-sense. Out of the hundreds 
who go up for this ordeal some seventy or 
eighty are chosen, and they sit a week or 
two later for a paper examination. Three 
weeks later the names of the sixty or seventy 
successful candidates are published. 

As the time approached for the viva voce 
in London, the boys who were going up 
eagerly discussed their chances. 

* When Masters passed," said Bob, he 
told me that the examiners were a set of 
jolly fellows.“ 

Well, I didn't think so,” said Stebbings, 
who had failed at the last examination, and 
was now talking of working for the army, 
for which he stood an equal chance of 
being ploughed. “I thought they were a 
set of vile beasts. They asked me the 
rottenest questions you ever heard. ‘ Where 
do you live?’ says one of 'em. ‘ Ken- 
rington, says J. What's the colour of 
the Kensington 'bus ?' says he. How was 
I to know the colour of the beastly bus? 

But they always ask that sort of thing. 
It's to find out if you usc your powers of 
observation," said Fellowes Minor. 

“Wel, I call it silly rot," returned 
Stebbings; and after the exam. some of 
you fellows will be calling them names, too— 
see if you don't.“ 

" Bah," said Bob aside, with fine scorn, 
to young Fellowes; of course he talks like 
that. He was thirteenth in the class when 
he went up, and the only reason he wasn't 
fourteenth was because there were only 
thirteen fellows in the form." : 

" Masters was safe to pass," remarked 
another. I only wish I was," he con- 


tinned. * But those wretched measles at 
the beginning of the term upset my chance." 

'The college had been visited with a severe 
epidemic of measles during the term. At 
one time over fifty bovs had been down 
with it, and some who ought to have been 
plaving in their house Rugger teams had to 
look on sorrowfully and wistfully from the 
windows of the sanatorium while other and in- 
ferior players took their places in the fifteens. 

“You'll pass right enough," said Bob 
reassuringly ; and he proved a true prophet. 
“ Montague says you will, and he seldom 
makes a mistake. When you go before the 
selection committee you only have to keep 
cool and answer smartlv. Look at Masters. 
Directly he went into the room they asked 
him the height of Nelson's Monument in 
Trafalgar Square. He didn't know, and he 
didn't believe they knew either. He felt 
awfully sick, but he thought for half a sec., 
and then he answered, the cheeky beggar, 
that he didn't know because he had never 
been able to find a ladder long enough to 
reach to the top. Well, they didn't punch 
his head and kick him out. Not they! 
They passed him right away. But you 
want to have a pretty cool nerve to answer 
pat like that.“ : 

A few days later Mr. Montague travelled 
up to London with six lads who aspired to 
become sucking Nelsons. That evening at 
the hotel the master noticed that Bob Ver- 
schovle's cheeks were flushed and his eves 
strained and glittering, but he attributed it 
to the state of excitement which naturally 
ruled amongst the boys. The next morning 
Bob had a sore throat, and felt very cheap. 
but he drove off with the other lads to the 
hall of torture. 

Bob had to wait a long time before his 
name was called out and he was ushered 
into the presence of the selection com- 
mittee. As he walked up the room he felt 
uncommonly trembly in the knees, but, as 
he told the Sniper later on, * I hadn't been 
there for ten seconds before we were as 
thick as thieves. First they asked my 
name, and I sang it out loud in the way 
that Monty told us the examiners liked, 
and then one of them said : * I suppose you 
are Dick Verschoyle's son.' I told him I 
was; and he said: * I knew him well; I was 
on board the Britannia with him, and we 
were midshipmen together on the Raleigh.’ " 

The questions seemed surprisingly simple 
tothebov. At last one of the examiners said : 

“Can you tell me at what time of the 
year road-repairing takes place in London?“ 

The boy looked a little staggered. Why 
did his mind go back to the previous Christ- 
mas? And why did he think suddenly of 
the refrain of a comic song he had heard 
when in London ?— 


“When the Yankees cease from guessin’, 
And the Kaiser leaves off messin' 
With things that don't concern him, oh! 
When he stops his wires sending, 
When the London streets aren't mending, 
Then the poet's brook will cease to flow.“ 


* You don't know?” inquired the in- 
quisitor. 

" Yes, sir, I know," replied the boy. 
“ They are being mended at all times. 
Road-repairing goes on for ever, like the 
poet's brook ? ” 

The examiners burst out laughing. 

He'll do," exclaimed the one who had 
claimed acquaintance with Captain Ver- 
schovle. He held out his hand to Bob, 
and wished him success in the service. 

Be as smart a man as your father, my 
lad, and you'll do." And Bob made his 
best bow and hurried off happily, with the 
glad assurance that he had won his nomina- 
tion, and that his foot was on the first 
rung of the ladder. 


That same evening the party of boys 
went back with their form-master to the 
college. Bob was still flushed and hot- 
eved, and the next morning he was down 
with an illness which à day or two later 
proved to be an attack of measles. The 
idea of his going in for the paper examina- 
tion was out of the question. The despair 
of the boy was piteous. It seemed as if the 
world had come to an end for him. The 
Head and Mr. Montague did what they 
could. They wrote otf to the Admiralty, 
and begged that Robert Verschovle might 
be allowed to take the exam. in tive weeks’ 
time. They mentioned that the boy was, 
in their opinion, cut out for the navy, and 
was the head of the navy class at the 
college. Back came the answer: The 
regulations do not admit of any exceptions 
being made in favour of individual boys." 
A cable was sent to Captain Verschoyle, and 
admirals, and post-captains, and a number 
of big-wigs were entreated to do what 
they could for the boy. AH was of no avail. 

The Sniper had had the measles at the 
beginning of the term, and was permitted 
to go to the sanatorium to pay his young 
cousin a visit. 

Well. old measly Bob," he cried out in 
cheery tones. and how are you ? ” 

The invalid tried to answer, but a sudden 
fulness in the throat prevented him. 

The Sniper tried again. 

He said, " Buck up, old cock, you'll soon 
be defunct," and a lot more cheering things 
like that; but Bob, after an ineffectual 
attempt to respond, slewed round in the 
bed to hide his face. The Sniper felt 
wobbly about the throat as he saw the 
quick heave of his young cousin's shoulders. 
Bob was not the sort to cry for nothing. 
How was the Sniper to comfort him ? 

" Suppose," thought the Sniper, I had 
just been ploughed for Woolwich "—and the 
boy shuddered at the possibility“ I expect 
I should feel much the same.“ 

It was difficult for him to know what to 
say to the heart-broken boy. 

" Don't blub, old man," he blurted out 
at last. It was not a happy way of ex- 
pressing his very real sympathy, but it had 
a wonderful effect. 

Bob jumped round in the bed with blazing 
ace. 

Wasn't blubbing, you jackass! 
back itched, and I was scratching it.“ 

„Sorry. old man, but if I had been spun 
for Woolwich I should be blubbing like fits.“ 

Would vou? Well, I wouldn't.“ 

“ Don’t get shirty with me, Bob. I'm 
horribly sorry for you, and I've come to 
talk things over, and to see if something 
cannot be done.“ 

" Done! There's nothing to be done. 
I've failed, and—and I've never cared about 
anything in this world except about getting 
into the navy." His voice shook again 
ominously. 

The Head and Montague are writing to 
all sorts of people and asking them to speak 
for you.” 

“Its no good," repeated Bob. Sir 
John Hunter is the only man who could do 
anything, and nobody has written to him." 

" Why not? " 

“I don't know. Nobody knows him, I 
suppose ; but he could make them give me 
my nomination right enough. He does 
what he likes in the navy—I've heard my 
father say so lots of times.“ 

Where does he hang out?“ 

" He's the admiral at Portsmouth, but 
he's soon to be at the: Admiralty as First 
Sea Lord. He'd manage it, if it were pos- 
sible for it to be managed. But it’s all no 
good. I've failed, and ——" 

À nurse came into the room with a letter. 
It proved to be from Tom Garth, the 
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Sniper's brother-in-law, who had taken up 
the matter with the ut most energy. He 
re ported that he had been to the Admiralty, 
and that the secretary had informed him 
that the number of letters they were re- 
ceiving about Robert Verschoyle's nomina- 
tion was “throwing the routine of their 
official life out of gear.“ 

That's a bit of kid,” said the Sniper. 

Tom Garth also wrote that the secretary 
said he did not see how an exception could 
be made, and at last he had come away 
without, as he said. getting any forrarder." 

Poor Bob quite gave up all hope when 
he had read that letter. The Sniper tried 
to pretend that he was sure that all would 
pan out right in the end; but he made a 
poor show of it, and at last Bob told him 
to shut up and not talk such fulsome rot. 
The Sniper thereupon departed. He went 
across the playing-fields to his house, and 
there he sat and ruminated for a long time. 

“Id do anything in the world to help 
the young un along; but what can I do? 
I'd go myself to see Sir John Hunter if I 
could get away, but that is out of the 
question. I'd write to him, but he would 
think it such awful cheek. I wonder if he 
would? Anyhow, he can't kill me if I do. 
'Pon my word, I've a good mind to. Shall 
I? Iwill Dll be shot if I don't." 

With the Sniper to decide was to act. 
He sat down, and for fully two hours he 
wrestled hard to present his case in neat 
and telling form. Finally, he despatched 
the following : 


„Mr DEAR ADMIRAL SIR JOHN HUNTER, — 
I hope you will excuse me for writing to 
you, but it is about something very im- 
portant. My young cousin, Robert Ver- 
schoyle, is here at the college preparing for 
the navy. He received his nomination all 
right, but the day after he got it he fell ill 
with the measles, and cannot possibly take 
the papers next week. It is very unfortu- 
nate, as Bob is head boy of the navy class, 
and Mr. Montague, the form-master, would 
tell you that he was dead certain to pass, 
and to pass well. All the others who have 
nominations &re expected to get in, and as 
Bob has beaten them all you can see that 
he is really a clever boy. It seems a pity 
that the navy should lose so good an officer, 
for which reason I am writing to you, sir, 
to know if you would tell them up at the 
Admiralty to give Robert Verschovle his 
chance in two or three weeks' time, when he 
is quite well again. Everyone knows that 
you can do what you like in the navy, and 
if you will please help Bob just this once I 
would be most tremendously thankful, and 
80 would his father, Captain Verschoyle, of 
the Indomitable, and so would he himself, if 
he knew I was writing to you. I do hope 
you will not be angry with me for writing, 
and think it great cheek. If you had seen 
Bob crying in bed you would know how 
bad he feels about it. He does not cry 
much—at least, I have never seen him cry 
before.—I remain, my dear Admiral Sir John 
Hunter, 

“ Your affectionate friend, 
" ALLAN VERSCHOYLE.”’ 


After the posting of this boyish but very 
creditable effusion, the Sniper began to have 
doubts as to the expediency of his inter- 
ference. 

“I wonder if I have made a common or 
garden ass of myself. If the admiral gets 
in a wax at my cheek, he may tell them not 
to give young Bob his chance. I suppore 
it was fairly casual on my part to write to 
such a swell; but I could not think of any 
other way of helping Bob, and I promised 
Uncle Hugh to see young Bob through his 
exam, Besides, it was just beastly seeing 
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the plucky young beggar crying in bed. 
Anyway, I've tried to give him a boost 
along, and there is always the off-chance 
that the admiral may be able and willing to 
do something for him ! " 

A week passed away, and the Sniper re- 
ceived no answer. Bob began to recover, 
but he was beginning to resign himself to 
the thought that the career he had hoped 
for was closed to him. The Sniper visited 
him frequently, and tried to cheer him in 
every way possible. 


At the end of the week a letter came for 


the Sniper. It was from Portsmouth, and 
the Sniper opened it with his heart in his 
mouth. The next moment he was flying 
across to the sanatorium as fast as his legs 
would carry him. Bob was looking out of 
the window, and wondered idly what was 
moving the Sniper to such wild haste. It 
never occurred to him that his cousin had 
good news for him. The Sniper burst into 
the room. 

Bob, old man, I've got something to 
read to you," he panted. 

Read away,“ replied Bob. 

Listen, then. It's from Sir 
Hunter.“ 

Bob sprang to attention, and his face 
went deadly pale. 

„Quick, quick ! be gasped. 


% DRAR Mr. VERSCHOYLE (he calls me 
Mister, you see), — J am in receipt of 
your letter of the 9th, and I write to say 
that I fear you overrate my omnipotence in 
the navy. As, however, I am inclined to 
think that your cousin Bob must be a 
smart and clever lad, I have done what I 
could at the Admiralty to get him ex- 
amined alone, so that he may go to Osborne 
‘at the beginning of next term. In return I 
shall expect him to work his hardest to 
become a valuable officer in his Majesty's 
service. The navy 1s not for idlers. I con- 
gratulate him on having such a staunch 
ally &8——' 59 


The Sniper broke short off. 

The rest, he said is of no importance. 
It's a message from the admiral to me. But 
he's a decent sort, is this admiral of yours.” 

* Decent ! cried Bob excitedly. '** He's 
a first-class, copper-bottomed, jewelled-in- 
ten-holes brick!!! 

It certainly is a bit af all- right. I never 
read anything decenter than his letter. 

" But I 
“ how he came to know anything about it." 

“ Don’t you worry your head about 
that. Be content that you are to go up for 
the exam. I believe you'll fail, after all. 

„Fail!“ cried the excited boy. What! 
After that letter. Let's see it myself. I 
can't believe it yet.” 

The Sniper forgot for an instant that he 
had not read the whole letter, and so he 
passed it over. Bob proceeded to read it 
with infinite relish. 

But you didn't read it all,“ he said. 
“ What's this he says at the end? I 
congratulate him on having such a staunch 
ally as yourself. You may tell him that it 
was your letter, and your letter alone, that 
persuaded me to take a most unusual 
course, and to interfere with rules almost 
as unchanging as those of the Medes and 
Persians.—I am your sincere friend, 

. JoHN HUNTER“ 


John 


Comprehension came to the boy, and he 
turned a glowing face to the Sniper. 

Allan,“ he said, you wrote to the 
admiral.” His voice thrilled and broke. 

"Course I did, you young ass. Why. 
bless the boy, he's going to blub." 

* Dud-dud-don't. kuk-kuk-care if I am. 
Allan, I'll never forget it. 


on't understand," said Bob, 
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The Sniper felt & little moved himself. 

“ You shut up, young un, or I'l pull 
your long ears off your head. Of course I 
wrote. These things only want a little 
management. 

* Well, you're the best chap living, and 
I'll never forget it.“ 

“ Oh, that's the sort of rot chaps talk 
when they are a bit off their nuts with joy." 

* Not a bit of it! I'm not talking rot. 
I'm in downright, sober, solid earnest. Ill 
pay you back somehow or other on? of these 
fine days, you just see if I don't." 

The debt was paid off, and possibly I may 
tell you later on the manner of the payment. 

The matron came in, and exclaimed when 
she saw Bob’s fiery cheeks. 

What does this mean? What are you 
here for at this time? she said to the 
Sniper. You know the rules, don't you? 

" Awfully sorry," returned the boy; but 
I had a piece of news for my cousin which 
wouldn't keep.“ 

The matron was unfeignedly glad to hear 
what had happened, but she drove the 
Sniper away at once, prophesying all sorte 
of complications for the young patient after 
the excitement he had been through. But 
Bob had drunk the best of tonics—a draught 
of unalloyed joy—and he mended rapidly. 

A few days later the Sniper received 
another letter from the admiral : ; 

“Dear Mr. VERSCHOYLE,—I have much 
pleasure in informing you that your cousin 
is to go up for his medical and paper ex- 
aminations on the 3rd, 4th, and Sth of next 
month, by which time, I presume, all danger 
of infection will be at an end. If he passes, 
his name will appear in the lists, and he 
wil be able to go to Osborne at the be- 

inning of May with the rest of his friends 

m the college. I shall interest myself 
‘in his future career, and I trust that our 
intervention on his behalf will be an added 
inducement to him to strive to become a 
smart and zealous officer. Make him under- 
stand that a most unusual exception has 
been made in his favour.— Yours v. sincerely, 

“Jonn HUNTER” 


The Sniper read this letter to Bob, who 
almost wept again when he was assured 
that his dearest nopes were to be fulfilled. 
His gratitude made the Sniper feel quite 
uncomfortable. 


" For pity's sake, young 'un, shut up! | 


Don't you yet understand that I wrote to 
Sir John to get his autograph ? ". 

No, you didn't, you jolly old fraud. I 
know well enough why you wrote, and 
when I get to Os e Ill show the pair of 
you what work means. You see if I don’t 
get eighteen months’ seniority when I pass 
as a lieutenant." 

" All right, young 'un, but don't you be 
too cock-sure. You've to pass the entrance 
exam. yet." 

That's all right," replied the boy con- 
fidently. “I’ve had my bad time, and 
now everything is bound to go straight." 
And straight everything did go. 

‘On April 2 Bob went off to his examina- 
tion, and a few days later he returned full 
of excitement to tell the Sniper all about it. 

The doctors played around with me for 
a long time. They tested my lungs, and 
said I blew like a young grampus; they 
tried my eyesight, and said I had the 
range of vision of an eagle; they tried my 
strength, and said I was as lusty as a three- 
year-old coit ; then they shook their heads, 
and said: ‘How can you expect us to pass 
a measly young ar like you: into the 
navy? My jaw pped. I didn’t. see 
that they were having me on; but one of 
them eanght me a slap on my bere back 
that stung like fite; and told ma I was as 


matics and French, and nearly every 


sound as a roach, and that I was a lucky 
youngster to have all the admirals in the 
service clamouring to have me. Next day 
I started in on the papers They were 
rotten easy. I simply pipped them. 
answered every single question in mathe- 
ues- 
tion in two of the English papers. What 
an ass Stebbings waa to call the examiners 
vile beasts. e could not expect clever 
men like them not to spot what a swab he 
is. Besides, a fellow who funks at footer 
wouldn't do in the navy." 

The two cousins went off to enjoy their 
Easter holidays—the Sniper to Bratley and 
Bob to London. Three or four days passed 
away, and Bob began to lose his confidence. 

The papers were so easy that possibly 
the other fellows found their questions 
equally simple, and answered everything. 
I made one or two bad shots, and worked 
out two problems wrong." 

On the 14th of the month, however, he 
was put out of his suspense. A telegram 
was delivered to him which nearly drove 
him wild with joy, and the next morning 
the name of Robert Verschoyle appeared 
in the “ Times," together with the names of 
the other successful candidates. Bob, on 
receipt of the telegram, at once sent a 
respectful and grateful letter to Sir John, 
&nd then he let himself loose in another 
letter to the Sniper. 


"Mv DEAR ALLAN,—Hip-hip-hurrah ! 
Hip-hip-hoo-jolly-well-ray ! I’m in the navy. 
Im a naval cadet, and all through you. 
Thousards of thanks. Isn’t it ripping ? 
Isn’t it just splendid ? To-morrow I’m to be 
measured for my uniform, and the outfitter 
will have to hurry up as Osborne reopens at 
the boginning of May. I’m the happiest 
chap alive. I’ve never cared a twopenny 
blow for anything. but the navy, and you 
and Sir John, the jolly old trump, have got 
me in. I've jest written to:the admiral to 
thank him, and I want to.go on thanking 
you for ever, but I do not know what to 
say. You know, old c how I ‘eel, and 
what 1 want to say.—Your affectionate 
cousin, “ BoB.” 


The Sniper read the letter, sent off his 
congratulations to the young naval cadet, 
and then, with a warm glow at his heart, 
went off for a ride with Tom Garth. 
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LESSER-KNOWN BIRDS AND THEIR NESTS. 


Author of © Bird Life in Wild Wales," “ Birds of Bromley," ete. id 


(eats sprightly and handsome little species 

is essentially a bird of wild, unculti- 
vated land—the gorse-covered downs and 
commons, and in a minor degree the edges of 
the moors. It seems to be in one sense a sort 
of maritime-land species, for to every pair 
you know of in an inland county you will 
find fifty in a sea-girt one. Nowhere have 
I seen it more plentiful than in the neighbour- 
hood of Brighton and Newhaven; but in 
Breconshire and the adjoining Welsh 
counties it was quite a rarity; in fact, I 
seldom came across more than a couple of 
pairs a summer in those parte, though my 
excursions were both numerous and long. 

It is a resident in our islands, though 
from what I have seen I should judge that 
some few visit us from the Continent every 
spring, and the few pairs breeding on the 
outskirts of the Welsh moors certainly 
migrated to more congenial winter quarters, 
though this would most probably have been 
to the western counties of England, such 
as Devonshire, for example. In Kent I 
have noticed it in ita summer quarters 
during the winter, but whether these 
were the birds which were accustomed 
to breed there, or passers-by,” itis hard 
to say. 

The stonechat is sure to attract our 
‘attention, once we get into its haunts, 
for it has a habit of alighting on one of 
the highest sprays of gorse, or on some 
tall weed or small bush, where it stays 
for a short period and then flits restlessly 
on to another coign of vantage, uttering 
now and again its call note, which 
sounds very like two stones being knocked 
together. But stonechat is hardly a 
good or appropriate name for this bird, 
for seldom will you see it on a stone- 
heap or rock. The name would more 
befit the wheatear, whilst a better name 
for the species under notice would surely 
be the black-headed bush - chat. 

Early in the spring, often in February, 
the simple but pleasing song of the male 
may be heard. This song is often de- 
livered whilst fluttering in the air, after 
the manner of the wheatear, especially 
when nest-building and laying are in pro- 
gress, and whilst the hen is incubating. At 
other times it is uttered from the top of some 
furze-bush or tall weed. In some ways it 


reminds me strongly of the hedgesparrow's 


song, but is more pleasing and delivered 
with greater strength and vivacity. 

With the possible exception of the grass- 
hop warbler's, the stenechat's nest is, 
of all our smaller birds, the hardest to find, 
though in districts where they abound vou 
may often discover one by pure chanoe; 
for it is not as if the stonechat were a really 
close sitter, waiting to be beaten off its eggs, 
as is the custom of so many ground-building 
species; though occasionally this does happen, 
and sometimes the bird sits so closely 
that the bush she is in has to be beaten 
or prodded more than once. The usual be- 
haviour, however, at the nest is as follows: 
When we are perhaps thirty yards or more 
distant, the ever-watchful male gives utter- 
ance to his alarm cry, and straightway the 
female slips off her eggs, stealing away in 
right cunning fashion, when both birds flit 
uneasily about from spray to spray, and 
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rather than betray their secret will some- 
times keep away for hours. It is then 
practically uscless to search for the nest, 
unless one has unlimited time and patience, 
& c.mbination which few people possess, 
No; the thing to do is to try and spot the 
hen as she slinks away, when there is & 
reasonable chance of success. 

Ninety per cent. of nests are made in 
patches of low gorse, intermixed with coarse 
grasses and such-like growth. It is practi- 
cally useless to search in the tall furze where 
no undergrowth abounds. Little detached 
islands of gorse are preferred to a big tract 
of covert; and when one realises this, the 
difficulty of finding the nest is minimised. 
More rarely I have found nests in rough 
grass, either in the open, or fringing a ditch. 
In Breconshire, the few pairs I knew of 
habitually bred in the cotton-graas at the 
edges of the moors. 

The nest is nearly always actually on the 
ground, occasionally raised an inch or two 
off it, resting on a tangled mass of under- 
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Stonechat's Nest. 


growth, and is generaly cunningly con. 
cealed—so much so sometimes that it would 
seem as if the bird had to part the rough 
grasses on entering and leaving. At other 
times there is a regular little run into the 
nest, and rarely you may see the nest or 
sitting bird without parting any of the 
surrounding gorse or grass. I should be 
inclined to think that these latter cases are 


the work of young birds nesting for the: 


first time, for there can beno doubt, I think, 
that age teaches birds experience, just as it 
does human beings. 

The following description of five nests 
will give a very adequate idea of their com- 
position : 

(1) Exterior: chiefly moss with a few 
bents and round grass stems, lined with 
small quantities of horsehair (white, brown, 
and black), and one bit of string. 

(2) Grasses with the earth adhering to 


some, and a little moss, lined with fur, black. 


horsehair, feathers (amongst others kestrel's), 
and some pieces of grey and pink worsted. 
(3) Flat and round grasses mixed with 


a few flakes of wool, and very small quantities 
of moss and a little wool round the rim, 
lined sparingly with horsehair and one or 
two feathers. 

(4) A large frontage of “gicks” (just 
as the robin’s nest has with leaves), and 
then moss, grass stems, and furze twigs, 
worsted round the rim, lined sparingly 
with black horsehair. One big white 
feather in lining, protruding over the eggs. 
This is a very big nest, though all are bulky 
for the size of the bird. 

(5) Externally of moss and grasses, 
lined with roots, a few feathers, and a little 
horsehair. 

It will be noticed that the stonechat is 
rather partial to twine and worsted in the 
construction of its home, but I do not think 
it employs it as adornment, but simply 
takes it as it comes to hand—or beak, perhaps 
I should say. 

In spite of repeated assertions to the 
contrary, there can be no doubt whatever 
that most stoncchats are double-brooded. 
This is proved not only from eggs being 
found repeatedly in June (and thev 
could not all be second attempts after 
the first had perished, for the date would 
be wrong for such an event; and secondly, 
the bird has few enemies), but also from 
having had particular and isolated pairs of 
birds under observation and finding that 
a second nest was made and eggs laid. 
after the first brood had flown safely. 

The date for the first nest is rather 
variable, and seéms to depend somewhat 
on locality and weather; thus I found 
that most stonechats had full clutches 
during the first week of April 1904, in 
the vicinity of Newhaven, whilst in the 
neighbourhood of Brighton only some 
dozen miles away, they were a week and 
ten days later. This struck me as being 
extremely curious, for Brighton is west 
of Newhaven, and one might have reason- 
ably expected the reverse to have 
happened. Not unusually are full sets 
found during the last ten days of March. 
In Breconshire, a full clutch was the rule 
about April 12. 

The eggs vary from four to six in 
number, five perhaps being most frequent, 
and, personally, I do not think that they can 
be readily confused with those of any other 

British species, even failing a sight of the. 
nest or birds. They are of a pale bluish. 
green ground, speckled and spotted, generally 
at the large end, with reddish-brown. More 
rarely the spote are evenly distributed over 


. the whole surface, and still more occasionally 


they are nearly spotless. I have one very 
handsome clutch richly zoned at the large 
end with intense chestnut-brown. You 
will often remark one egg in a clutch more 


: sparingly marked than its fellows, and even 


of quite a different shape. 

Although the male takes a certain propor- 
tion of nest-building upon himself, he never 
assists in incubation, which lasts a fortnight. 

Although not at all gregarious, yet many 
pairs are found nesting in a suitable haunt, 
especially when the birds are really plentiful. 
When scarce, you. will find but scattered 
pairs, sometimes at very long intervals. 
This bird certainly pairs for life. 

(To be continued.) 
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The Boy's Own Paper. 


THE WRITINGS OF TIGGERS MAJOR. 


lie is with the greatest sadness that I take 

up my pen to complain about anything 
that schoolmasters see fit to cram into the 
harrowed brains of Britain’s schoolboys, but 
silence has become impossible! I must 
speak my mind about this worrying mass of 
so-called knowledge, or the sorrow that I've 
suffered secretly will drive me mad. 

Algebra is an evil that grows on vou. 
You don’t notice it in its early stages, but. 
later, when you've been artfully trapped 
into a tangled mass of roots aud logarithms, 
equations and surds, vou really begin to 
realise that life is a dreadful burden. "The 
chaps were all talking about the caddishness 
of it the other dav, and wondering what the 
average mortal would think if he heard 
people talking Algebra and using some of the 
absurd terms and expressions that are to be 
found in the latter part of our class-book. 
Just for experiment I wrote a few of the 
terms on separate bits of paper, shook them 
up in my cap, and told the kids in the form 
below ours (who haven't started Algebra 
yet—lucky little brutes') that if they 
each chose a paper, and any of them could 
give a correct explanation of what the words 
written on the paper meant, I'd give the first 
chap who was correct a good stodge at the 
tuck-shop. 

Here are their answers, exactly as re- 
ceived. I'd better not give the kids’ names, 
it would be too mean. You'll see that all 
the questions are genuine terms used in 
Algebra. I didn't invent any of them, and 
I'm sure I don't know the meaning of most 
of 'em myself. We haven't yet got as far as 
that in the book : 


Jlarmonical Progression.—Something to do with 
leurning to play the piano. When you're getting on 
nicely with the five-finger exercises. 

The Utility of a Logarithm. —Something to do with 
the lumber trade in Canada. I expect a backwoods- 
man said it to some one about a certain sort of log. 

Vineulum.—A bit of armour worn by the Ancicrt 
Romans on Sundays or birthdays. 

Square Root.—A gardening frase, I should guess 
it was the root of a manglc-wurzle. 

- Rationalising the Denomtnator.— Means cleaning up 
and oiling a part of a motor-car called the denominator. 

Calculating the Fractional  Coeflicient.— An experi- 
ment in chemistry. This is a very smelly process, like 
making sulferetted hydrojen. 

Binomial Theorem.—This is a foreign language; 
sounds like a bit of Esquimo or Cherokee. 

Involcing Surds.—Waves breaking on the sea shore, 
or something to do with soap and washing day. 

Mantissa.—This is the name of the latest little 
animal they’ve gotin the Zoo. It has wiskers sticking 
all over it, and changes colour; and jt has goggly eyes 
and large feet, same ag you. (This youngster has since 
had the licking he asked for.) 

Coefficient in the Exrpanston.—Something that's got 
into a part of a ship’s engines and stopped them work- 
ing propper. 

The Katio of Two Integers. —The integer is the part 
in your inside what gives you * integestion,' and a ratio 
means the difference between two chaps’ integers. 

The Quotient of the Numerator.—A quotient is a bit 
of a railway line, and the numerator is the name of the 
railway company. 

The Radic.—This is the Latin for radish (what 
you have for tea when there's visitors). 

The Denary Scale of Notation.—Notation is a swell 
name for swimming, and the denary scale must be 
some special rate of payment for lessons. 
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III.—ON ALGEBRA. 


Quaternaru.—This is something about the changes 
that take place in the moon at certain times in the year, 


Plucky little perishers, weren't they? Of 
course not one of the replies was right, but I 

was delighted at the way in which they all 
wrestled with the subject. They'll need all 
their pluck when they have to deal seriously 
with it in a year or so! 

None of them earned the stodge, but, at a 
consultation with a few of mv chums, it was 
decided to give the coveted prize to the one 
who sent in the most ingenious answer. This 
we unanimously voted to be the integer“ 
one. 

I am now the poorer by a shilling, hut I 
willingly sacrifice it in the good cause of 
reformation. Oh! you masters, think of 
the innocent babies of England—who are 
now chiefly engaged in plastering their faces 
with jam, slopping food down their pretty 
bibs, polishing up their garments with stove- 
brushes, tearing out the tails of inoffensive 
pussy-cats, and otherwise quietly enjoying 
themselves—think, I say, of the concentrate] 
misery vou are storing up for these poor little 
creatures, who have never done you any 
harm! Rise up and repent of your vile 
intentions ere it is too late: March boldly up 
to your respective headmasters and refuse to 
have any further truck with such hogwash 
a8 Algebra, and thus be in a position to 
stride about among your fellow-men with 
your heads in the air and the gratifying 
feeling that your duty has been done! 

Perhaps. if I give here a few specimens of 
Algebra exam. questions, masters will at last 
rise to a sense of their responsibilities, and 
realise that all the time that has been spent 
in this study has been absolutely wasted. 

It is no use to cry over split milk; but 
the boys of England look to their masters to 
do everything in their power to make 
amends for the hours of misery and torture 
that they have caused their pupils. 

The time is ripe for combined action ! 
Let there be no delay! The train must be 
fired that is to bring this mass of corruption 
and decay tottering to the earth! Who will 
be the first to act, my masters! 

Don't shout all at once! 

First come, first served ! 

Who’s for Fame and Fortune ? 


ALGEBRA EXAMINATION PAPER, 


Chief Examiner: TIGGFRS MAJOR, M. A., B.SC., R. O. r., 
GR-R-R., F12-Z., ETC. BTC. 


Questions. 


1. If X=1, Y=2, and Zz = 000003, and if it takes 
50 boys, each armed with a hammer and chisel, 1 hour 
to make an incision in a piece of school mutton, how 
long would it take'an ostrich to suffer from indigestion 
if supplied liberally with the same diet? Work the 
auswer ont to four places of decimals. 

2. If it took a master fourteen days to teach the 
Fifth Forma simple addition sum, how long would it 
take Wimple Major to grow a moustache; and, if not, 
who says 80? 

3. If X=A,and Az B, what has the present price of 
mangold-wurzles got to do with the atmosphere on the 
Tuppenny Tube, aud when did it happen ? 


4. If 70 pounds of stickiaw can be bought for a 
sovereign, find the price per druchm of the bloatera 
supplied at the Speech Day banquet, Also find their 
strength, r being the unknown. 

5. It takes a crocodile 3 S õοnds to digest a nizger- 
boy lunch. Show from this statement how many 
minutes it should take Jilks to pomade his hair, and 
why Wonkle wears green ties and, if so, why did they ? 

6. What price are eus a dozen when a man gets 4 
and an cld one for 31d. : and what distarce would vou 
have to travel to get 24 lb. of “bull's eyes" for the 
fame money? 

7. A man arrives at his honse, in a railway train. an 
hour and a-half before the time he started. At what 
pace was he going, What class did he travel, aud how 
much did he pay for his ticket? 

8. How many freckles would a man nced to have on 
his right ear to enable him to walk 4 miles at the rate 
of 20} mile -an hour; and what time on Tuesday 
morning should he commence his journey? 

. I bought 31 specked oranges at 3 a penny, and 
sold them again at 2 for 1324. How many specks were 
there on each. and in what latitude were they situated ? 

10. If it takes the school gurlener 10 weeks to trim 
the grass on the lawn with the Head's pet razor, would 
it intluence the price of spring onions and would it 
diminish their strength? NO? Very well then ! 


Now, I don’t say that these are actual 
questions from our class-book, but I do say 
that they're not half as absurd as some. 
What possible good can it do anvbody even 
if they are able to find the correct answer 
to these or similar silly questions? Abso— 
lutely none! Then, what ts algebra for ? 
Nothing! Work along month after month 
unti! you've obtained such a wonderful mass 
of knowledge that you are able to answer 
the questions, and when you've answered 


-'em, you wonder what on earth you've 


done it for. It doesn't make you a bit more 
popular among your friends; you can't cart 
it round to a merchant and realise on it. 
It’s simply a dull clogged mass of know- 
ledge that’s taking up space in a none too 
large brain. 

Nobody’s going to offer you the manage- 
ment of a bank or other important position 
in the City because you've a head stutfed 
full of this sort of tiresome nonsense. 

It doesn’t help you to play a better game 
of cricket, or, at all events, it hasn’t seemed 
to improve my batting or bowling average. 
Does it improve your footer? Not much. 
Does it help you in Society? Well, you 
wouldn't be exactly entertaining if vou 
trotted out a few Algebra questions, with 
answers, at a party. The other fellow's 
sister whom you take in to supper is not 
going to revel in your society, or look on you 
a8 & hero, even if you've won the world's 
gold medal for Algebra. Rather not! You'd 
bc shunned like the plague. 

Why place a chap at such a disadvantage, 
when he's thinking of starting out in the 
world and looking for a wife ? 

I have spoken! The teaching of Algebra 
shall be stopped! To arms, my masters ! 

The revolution has begun, the banner’s 
unfurled! I have laid the train; who will 
fireit? The world shall yet ring with the 
name of Tiggers Major. 


[THE END.] 
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STAMP-COLLECTOR. 


By FreD. J. MELVILLE, President of the Junior Philatelic Society, 


Mun next call for the young 
collector's attention. A watermark 
js a desien introduced into the paper during 
its manufacture, and has really nothing to 
do with water at all. 

To understand thoroughly the nature of 


Author of e A.B.C. of Stamp-Collecting." 
PART VI. 


the watermark it will be well to take up 
the description of the manufacture of paper 
at the point where we left off in the last 
article, after explaining how the different 
textures of paper are obtained. 

The endless sheet of wire gauze carries 


its thin layer of soft wet pulp under a roller 
known as the “dandy roll," which moves 
round while the gauze passes beneath it, 
and it impresses upon the pulp any design 
which may be upon it in raised characters. 
The so-called watermark designs are in 
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relief on this roller, and thus they are im- 
pressed into the pulp while it is still soft 
and wet. The pulp passes on its way 
through several further stages of drying 
and other preparation, but the designs im- 
pressed by the “ dandy roll" remain with 
the paper, and are distinguishable in the 
finished material They can generally be 
seen by holding the paper up to the light. 
Now, the object of introducing water- 
marked designs into the papers on which 
stamps are printed is to prevent, as far as 
possible, the illegal counterfeiting of the 


dy GS vR A 


Crown. Star and V.R. Maltese 
Crescent. Cross. 
stamps. A forger may get every detail of 


the design of the stamp exactly imitated by 
the photo-mechanical process in vogue now- 
adays, but to imitate the watermark is an 
extremely difficult task, unless he can, by 
fraudulent means, possess himself of some 
sheets of the actual paper on which the 
stamps he wishes to imitate were printed. 
This is well-nigh impossible, for most 
Governments keep a very strict control 
over the paper used for stamps, and they 
dole them out to the printers with extreme 
care, and the printers have to account for 
every sheet of paper they have received. 


$78 d 


5 * 90 AD 


Emblems. Crown Cro 
C.C. C.A. 
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Multiple 
Crown C. A. 


Before we consider a few of the designs 
used for watermarks on stamps, let it be 
quite clear that all stamps are not water- 
marked. It used to be quite a prevalent 
notion among boys that if a stamp had a 
watermark (regardless of whether it was 
the right one or no) it was genuine. If it 
had no watermark, it was discarded as a 
„ fudge.” But as many stamps have never 
had any watermark at all, being printed on 
unwatermarked paper, this notion is totally 
wrong. Only if a stamp is known to have 
been issued with a watermark is one justified 


000 


Small Mediam Large 
Garter. Garter. Garter. 


in taking the absence of such a design as a 
sign of its being a forgery. 

The watermarked design on our present 
stamps is a crown. On some of our earlier 
stamps we have had “ crowns " of slightly 
different shapes and sizes, a spray of rose, 
an orb, emblems (a thistle, shamrock, and 
two roses) an anchor, the letters V.R., the 
word “halfpenny” in script characters, 
the whole word extending over three of the 
small halfpenny stamps of 1870, the small, 
medium, and large garters, and a Maltese 
Cross. 
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The chief watermarks on stamps of the 
British Colonies have been those E as 
** Crown C. C., “ Crown C. A., and Multiple 
Crown C.A." These are illustrated here. 
C.C. stands for Crown Colonies, C.A. for 
Crown Agencies. The first two watermarks 
appear only once on each stamp. The 
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Elephant's Swan. Posthorn. 
ead. 


“ Multiple Crown C. A.“ is the same as the 
ordinary Crown C. A.,“ except that it 
appears more than once on each stamp. 
A new wa ermark is being introduced for 
the Australian Commonwealth known as 
“Crown A," the crown design of which 
surmo'nts the initial of Australia. 


Star designs have been used as water- 
marks on various other Colonial stamps, 
also figures, initials, anchors, stars, and 
an elephant's head (India) a pineapple 
(Jamaica), a swan (Western Austra ia). 

Among the designs used as watermarks 
on the stamps of foreign countries may be 


mentioned posthorns (Brunswick, Holland, 
and Norway), a shell (China), a pyramid 
(Egypt), star and crescent (Turkey), a lion 
(Norway), arms (Roumania), Chinese cha- 
racters (Shanghai), a “chakr” or wheel 
(Siam), the sun (Argentine Republic), and a 
number of others, 


AN INTERESTING NEW ISSUE. 


The Postmaster-General of Brazil has been 
authorised to issue a new series of stamps, 
or rather two new series—one for use by the 
public, the other for use on official corre- 
spondence. These stamps will be 24x21 
millimetres in size, and will be perforated 12. 
The portraits on the stamps will be as 
follows : 


General Issue. 


10 reis: Aristides Lobo. 
20 reis: Benjamin Constant. 
50 reis: Pedro Alvares Cabral. 
100 reis: Admiral Wan den Kolk. 
900 reis: Marshall Deodoro de Fonseca. 


Marshall Floriano Peixoto. 

400 reis: Prudente de Moraes. 

100 reis : Campos Salles. 

500, 1,000, 2,000, and 5,000 reis: Effigy 
of Liberty. 


300 reis : 


The official stamps will all bear the por- 
trait of President Rodrigues Alves, and will 
be of the following denominations: 10, 20, 
50, 100, 200, 300, 400, 500, 700, 1,000, 
2,000, 5,000, and 10,000 reis. | 

The stamps are being manufactured by 
the American Bank Note Company. 
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CHESS FOR BEGINNERS. 
GAME II. 


NONE moves on Black's side lead to a 
K) speedy win for White, thus: 


WHITE. x BLACK, 
1. P—K 4 P—K 4 
2. Kt—K B3 P—Q 3 
3. B—B 4 P—K Kt 3 
4. Kt—B 3 B—Kt 5 
5. Kt» P BxQ 
6 B*Pch. K—K 2 
7. Kt—Q 5 mate 


Black should not have played the B to 
Kt 5, but the other B to Kt 2; and should 
at move 5 have taken the Kt. 


GAME III. 


This game will show another neglect on 
Black’s part, by which he loses a Rook for 
a Bishop. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
1. P—K 4 P—K 4 
2. B—B 4 B—B 4 
3. P—Q3 P—Q 3 
4. Kt—K B3 P—QB3 
5. Castles P—QR4 


Black now wishes to play the P to Q Kt 4, 
and win the B, therefore White must make 
room for the B, and play 


6. P—Q R3 P—Q Kt 4 
7. B—R 2 B—K Kt 5 
8. Kt.—B 3 P—kKt 5 
9. PxP PxP 

10. Kt—K 2 Bx Kt 

11. Px B Kt—B 3 

Kt to Q 2 was safe. 
12. BxP ch. KxB 
13. Rx R 
and White will win. 
GAME IV. 
This shows how & R is gained for à Kt. 
WHITE, BLACK. 

1. P—K B4 P—K B4 
9. Kt—K B3 P—Q 4 
3. P—K3 P—K 3 
4. Kt—K 5 B—Q 3 
5. Q—R 5 ch. PK Kt 3 
6. Ktx P PxKt 
7. Q YR 


Black must now move the Ke and White 
can win in several ways. Black's fourth 
move should have been Kt—K B3, and 
there might have followed 


5. P—Q Kt 3 B—Q 3 

6. B—Kt 2 Castles 

7. B—K 2 Q Kt—Q 2 
8. Kt» Kt Bx Kt 

9. P—Q3 P—B 4 
10. P—K R 3 P—Q65 


‘with a good game for Black. 


HOW TO 


Ib my early photographic days I experi- 

enced much inconvenience when work- 
ing with bromide paper, both on account of 
the feeble light given by my dark-room 
lamp, which made it extremely difficult to 
judge correctly the densitv of the prints, 
and also on account of the necessity of 
lighting a gas-jet or piece of magnesium 
wire for the exposure of each print I 
almost gave up bromide printing in con- 
sequence of these inconveniences, but after 
some thought devised and made a lamp 
which serves for exposing the prints as well 
as for illuminating the further processes 
they undergo. 

The convenience this lamp has been to 
me can scarcely be believed by anyone who 
has only used one of the ordinary pattern ; 
and I now regard bromide printing as one 
of the pleasantest instead of the most 
irksome of photographic processes. 

Anyone who can do simple soldering will 
find no difficulty in making the lamp, and 
even those who cannot, need not on that 
account be afraid to attempt it, as after a 
very little practice they will be expert 
enough to do all the soldering that is neces- 
sary, and I am sure they will never regret 
having acquired such an extremely useful 
art. 

In the first place, I decided that the 
illuminant should be a paraffin candle; 
this, besides being clean and portable, has 
the additional advantage, if of a given size 
(I use eight-to-the-pounds), of giving a 
practically constant light. Next, the shade 
is of orange fabric, such as is sold by photo- 
graphic dealers, though, indeed, any deepl 
coloured yellow paper wil do as wel 
Lastly, the frame is made of tin. 

Fig. 1 shows the general appearance of the 
lamp when the shade is off the candle- 
holder; and fig. 2 is a section through the 
middle, drawn half-size and to scale. 


Fic. 1.—BroMiDE PRINTING LAMP. 


I used for the frame four lids of coffee- 
tins, 34 in. in diameter, and about 3 in. 
deep. These are not essential, but, if at 
hand, will save a few joints. These lids, 
with a little more tin, and a couple of feet 
of stout wire, is all the metal wanted. Take 
one of them, and cut out the top, leaving 
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THE B. O. P. PHOTOGRAPHER: 


MAKE A LAMP FOR BROMIDE PRINTING. 


Bv C. E. C Eci TATTERSALL. 


just a ring of metal, as B, fig. 2. From 
another cut a circle 2 in. in diameter (c, 
fig 2). Then join these two at a distance of 
10 in., from top to bottom, by three wire 
supports. Two of these are at opposite 
sides, and are formed of one piece of wire, 
which arches over the lamp to form a 
handle. 

- To make the candle-holder, p, fig. 2, take 
the third lid, and in the centre solder on a 
tube big enough to hold the candle, and 
about an inch high ; then cut away a number 
of deep notches from the rim, and solder a 
circle of wire round the edge on the inside 
to support the top of the lamp; also, at 
equal distances, solder on three upright 
strips of tin, about 2 in. high, which should 
have their upper ends turned over to avoid 
& sharp edge. These are to grip the rest 
of the lamp whe. it is placed on the stand. 
‘A glance at fig. 1 will make all this quite 
clear. ; 

For the top member, A, fig. 2, take the 
last lid, cut out a circle of 1} in. diameter, 
and join on a short tube. Above this there 
is a cap to exclude the light. For this take 
the circle that was cut out from B, and cut 
from it a sector, so that the rest can be bent 
into & flat cone ; solder up, and join it on 
to the last piece by three narrow stripe of 
tin. It will add to its appearance and 
avoid a sharp edge of tin if a circular wire 
i» soldered round the edge of the cap. 
This member, 4, is not fixed to the wires, 
but rests loosely between them, supported 
by a tube of orange fabric. This tube is 
just small enough in diameter to fit loosely 
in the lide, and is 11 in. high. The join 
should be stuck with paste or gum. 

The inside of the lamp, wherever it is 
visible from outside, should be painted dull 
black to exclude reflected light. Berlin 
black is suitable for the purpose, but smoke 
from a candle is just as effective. 

Put the lamp together as shown in fig. 1. 

Now the lamp is finished, and I will say 
a few words about using it. 

Having lighted the candle, put on the 
shade, get out your bromide paper, and put 
it in the printing-frame. Place this exactly 
12 in. from the candle, and remove the 
shade, being careful to hide all sensitive 
paper from the light. After exposure, which 
can be best timed by a watch hanging in 
front of you, replace the shade and develop 
the print. 

It may be useful to give here some idoa 
of the time required for exposure: I find 
that, using Eastman's slow bromide paper 
and a metol-hydroquinone developer, an 
average negative takes about twenty seconds, 
the times required by my negatives ranging 
from ten to sixty seconds. The rapid paper 
takes about half as long. 

When I am proofing a new es fag I 
have a look through it and decide what 
exposure I shall give. If I am not right 
with the first print, I shall be with the 
eecond. Then I enter the correct exposure 
in a note-book, go that at any future time 
I can take a number of uniform and cor- 
rectly exposed prints from that negative 
without any trouble about the exposure. 
At the same time the note-book contains a 
record of the comparative density of my 
negatives, which is useful for other printing 
processes, and still more so for enlarging. 

A little experience will enable one to 
judge very accurately the exposure a nega- 
tive will require, but it is necessary to bear 
in mind that a pyro negative wants a longer 


time than others of the same appear- 
ance. 

I had intended originally to use the lamp 
only for bromide printing, but one day, when 
the paraftin lamp had gone wrong, I used it 
for development, and found it equally satis- 
factory for that purpose, and I now use it 
regularly for all but orthochromatic plates. 
It would be easy to put an extra tube of 
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orange fabric in the lamp to make it safer, 
but, personally, I use it with a single thick 
ness, placing it at some distance from the 
plate, and keeping the latter as shaded as 
possible during development. I have never 
had any trouble with light fog, and like a 
good light to work by. 

Though different workers have surprisingly 
different preferences as to the apparatus 
they employ, I believe that no one will 
regret his pains if he make this lamp and 
give it a trial. 
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CHAPTER II. 


AN AWFUL SEA! AN 
AWFUL SCENE! 

I HAD supper in the Sans 
L Souci with Silas and | 
Betsy, and about two bells 
in the first watch the dear 
hearty old sailor rowed 
me down stream and 
landed me on my own 
beach, as I called the spot 
where I meant to bathe 
and swim next morning. 


t ger, Tom!'" 


* The ship's in dan 
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Orlando had gone overboard with a bound 
that almost swamped the little boat. 
Though a boarhound or great Dane, he 
could swim as well as any other hound. 

Silas would come no farther. 

On this night of nights, he told me, Betsv 
must not be left alone. So here we said 
goodbye. Orlando shook a few bucketsful 
of water out of his coat, and together we 
marched towards our little camp. The 
caravan herself was all in darkness, but 
light was shimmering through the canvas 
of the tent, so I knew that John, my Jehu, 
was there awaiting us. 

That is all right what Byron says about 
the watch-dog and his baying, but my little 
Kaiser's yap, yap, yap, as he heard our foot- 
steps on the grass, was less musical, and 
far less romantic. 

I slept the sleep of the weary or the gipsy 
that night, and was awakened at skreigh o' 
day by a patter of starlings' feet on the roof. 
I naturally fell into the same train of thought 
which slumber had put an end to the evening 
before. What was the story that Silas was 
going to tell me about the far-off land of 
snow and ice, where all the summer through 
daylight never shuta its eye? That there 
was some mystery in the matter, I felt 
certain. 

I had taken a great interest in the fascinat- 
ing little Briney, his daughter, and I feared 
that she had been with him, and the lad 
Edgar also, during the voyage of the Vega, 
and that both had perished on the ice, been 
devoured by bears, or gone down in the 
ship. That is if the ship did go down. 
But I knew nothing as yet. The bluff old 
Silas would tell me nothing when I asked 
for some elucidation. 

“Youre not a woman, Gordon," he 
remarked. “ You don’t want to read the 
last chapter of a story before 3 well 
into the middle of it. You'll find my 
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story 

“ What ?” 

„Nothing, doctor; nothing." 

And I knew from old experiences with 
him that when he called me doctor instead 
of Gordon, I had to pull up. 

But I could wait. I was not going to 
leave this delightful pitch, however, until 
I heard every bit of Silas Grigg's story, so, 
after breakfast was cleared away, I told 
John he might get out ropes and anchor the 
caravan down, as we might have a gale of 
wind broadside on before we left. 

Although she had kicked about with her 
sailor husband for over twenty years on sea 
and land, Betsy had not loet her taste for 
the beautiful, and I credited—rightly as it 
turned out—her taste with every sweet and 
pretty arrangement I found on board the 
Sans Souci. 

Before Silas got leave from the Admiralty 
to make the old hulk his home, she had been 
called the Sans Peur or Fearless, but, being 
so happy on board, the couple had re- 
named her the Sans Souct, which is French 
for without care." 

And a French brig or brigantine she had 
been in the wars with Napoleon, and was 
captured by the British after a stiff fight, 
a stiff hand-to-hand tulzie with sword and 
cutlass, that had left stains on the deck all 
around the guns. 

Those guns had gone, and the ports were 
now simply windows. But Silas had rigged 
her fore and aft with everything needful 
for a sea-going ship. 

Nor was this simply for appearance’ sake. 
No; for so great was the old man’s love for 
the sea, that twice in winter and thrice in 
summer he had a little squad of boys from 
the selina town on board to train 
as seamen. And there wasn’t much which 
sailor hands can do that the lads of the 
Sans Souci did not soon get up to. Blow 
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high, blow low, the lads were there, and 
even when frost hardened tacks and sheets, 
and the powdery snow went sifting about 
the deck, they did not get disheartened, 
encouraged in their work by the manly hail 
of Silas, or the brave old fellow he called his 
mate. 

This was a retired son-of-a-gun of a man-o'- 
war bo's'n, and his voice when giving orders 
to the boys aloft was like that of a steam 
syren which has been lined with sandpaper. 
I don't know that they ever do line steam 
syrens with sandpaper, but there !—let it 
stand. 

Bo's'n Thorowgood lived on board, sharing 
the gun-room and its cabins with the steward 
and a sort of hobble-de-hoy lad, who was 
an excellent cook and a good gardener. 

A garden on board an old man-o’-war 
may seem strange, but here it was on the 
upper deck forward, and also still farther 
forward at the fo'cs le. 

Of course everything grew in large pots, 
but they were so arranged that the effect 
was simply charming. More and foreby, on 
hot summer days fountains played, and 
these, in the dark of autumn evenings, 
when Mrs. Grigg had a party or dance on 
board, were splendidly lit up by coloured 
lights. 

Well, trailing flowery plants hung over 
the bows, and there was a window-garden 
abaft the ward-room itself, while Mrs. 
Grigg even grew her own vegetables in big 
square sunlit flowerpots, or buckets, as Silas 
called them. 


And now it is time to see to the launching 
of our story, and during its recital by honest 
Silas I myself am going clean out of it. 
For a time, at all events. May see you 
later on, reader, and so shall my prince of 
dogs, Orlando, and little yap-yapping 
Kaiser also. 

That autumn, though, was a long and 
lovely one, so that it was chiefly up on the 
ivory-white quarter-deck, as we sat together 
in our easy canvas chairs with a little table 
between us, that Silas told me all about 
the voyage of the Blue Vega. Chiefly on 
deck, I say, yet sometimes when the wind 
blew high of an evening, and the Sans Soucs 
rocked restlessly at her moorings, it was 
down below in the cheerful ward-room, the 
firelight playing on Mrs. Grigg’s gentle 
face, as she sat knitting, that we found our- 
selves, and Silas’s yarn lost none of its 
weirdness from being accompanied by the 
skirl of the storm in rigging and shrouds, 
that shook the sturdy old ship. 

Silas Grigg filled his pipe, for cigars had 
but small charm for this hardy tar. Filling 
his pipe seemed always a labour of love to 
him. The meerschaum would have to lie 
on his lap for a little while until he cut a 
piece of baccy off his bit o' ship's." 
This morsel was laid tenderly in the palm 
of one hand and rubbed with the ball of the 
other until mixed to a turn, then it was 
carefully loaded into the well-coloured old 
pipe. And Silas always took time to this 
operation before beginning to spin a yarn. 

On such occasions, there would be a smile 
on his face, and, though he might be lookin 
straight at his expectant audience, depen 
upon it he did not see them. His thoughts 
were too far away, his mind was introverted, 
not to use too big a word. 

When at last he lit up, and had her 
going,” as he phrased it, he would commence 
with one sharp ringing word—‘ Boys !”’ 
that brought all hands to their bearings. 

Perhaps his audience were all women, for 
Silas was a great favourite with the sweet 
sex. But he began just the same. Boys! 

On the evening on which he commenced 
his long yarn about his wild adventures in 
Polar seas, ** Boys!" he cried as usual. 


Kaiser had been asleep on the ward-room 
table, but he sprang to his feet on the instant, 
the all alive-est little rascal you ever saw 
in your life. 

Who said rats ? Kaiser seemed to say, 
ue we had some little difficulty in pacifying 
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Boys! After we had returned once more 
in the Polly Famous (Polyphemus) after 
our marvellous adventures on that floating 
island, Betsy and I paid a visit to our 
pretty little seaside cottage. Well, it had 
been charmingly sweet before I took to the 
sea again. But la! nobody would have 
known it when we got back. It had been 
burned down, the arbour on which I and 
Briney used to sit of an evening was & wreck, 
the garden was a jungle of sturdy weeds 
that a man could scarce have waded through 
if he had forgotten to clap on his seaboots, 
and rats were running riot among the ruins. 

I don't like rats, neither does Betsy, 
unless it be a ship rat or two, for they are 
always a sort of friendly. 

“ Betsy,” says I, "this won't do. We 
can't camp here; besides, some of the friends 
I used to meet of an evening at the old inn 
have gone. We can't put up in an ordinary 
lodging-house, even at the seaside. I hate 
London flats. They are only flats who 
harbour there," says I, '* and so I propose 
that you and Briney and me goes somewhere 
else to squat.“ 

Poor little Briney came with a jump 
into her dad's arms when I spoke thus, and 
gave me a good hug. Briney always wanted 
to be going somewhere. 

We had the best room in the Seal and 
Salamander, and two snug bits of bedrooms 
overlooking the Good wins, and the landlady 
was as kind as only she could be, so that both 
Betsy and Briney loved her. 

I just looks upon you as castaways,” the 
good creature told us; but you'll soon get 
settled again somehow; but my! isn't 
Briney grown, and isn't she bonnie and 
brown! Let me see, she must be——” 

She is just fourteen, madam, and, to 
my way of thinking, the prettiest little lass 
in all creation. But avast! We're going 
toleave you and go somewhere by-and-by, 
but we have not made up our minds yet as 
to the port we want to sail to." 

There is Margate, you know, sir.“ 

Briney was smiling mischievously, but 
I managed to keep my countenance. 

Well, yes," I said, “‘ Margate would 
certainly be a change after the South Sea 
Islands; for although there are howling 
savages at Margate, I'm told that they don't 
cook and eat strangers there. But the fact 
is, I'd like to go farther afield, you see.” 

Briney and I had a plan, though. We 
spent the whole afternoon writing down the 
names of likely places to settle at for a few 
months until we could build ourselves & new 
home. We just wrote names on little bita 
of paper, curled each one up in turn, and 
threw it into Betsy's workbasket—emptied 
for the purpose—and after we should have 
quite a heap, Betsy herself would draw one 
blindfolded. 

Im not sure of all we had in that 
list, only Briney assured me that she had 
slipped down  Kamtchatka, Kerguelin, 
Saghalien, and Timbuctoo—all very likely 
health-resorts, no doubt, but a trifle incon- 
venient. Whether it was Briney or myself 
who had written down Iceland I'm not quite 
sure; I may have done so just for a lark. 
But, sure enough, at the drawing, the first 
bit of paper that Betsy picked out waa 
labelled Reikjavik. 

** There's a treat,” I cried, laughing. 

"But, Briney," says I, there's no 
getting out ot it, as I'm a living sailor we've 
got to go.“ 


** Wherever is the place ? says my inno- 
cent wife. Near Manchester, isn't it, 
Silas?“ 

* Why, Betsy, I tells her. Reikjavik 
is the capital of the Isle of Iceland, and I've 
called there on my way to the great Arctic 
sealing-grounds, and since then, before I 
met you, my dear, or Briney here, I've 
taken a barque of notions there, and come 
back with a load of Iceland ponies.” 

Betsy repeated the word Iceland“ several 
times to herself. 

„Won't it be pretty cold up there?“ 
she asked innocently. 

" A trifle in spring and autumn, my 
dear; but then you will wear Shetland wool, 
you know, and, besides, you are a sailor's 
wife, and the finger of Fate does really seem 
to point to Reikjavik." 

Now, it wasn't likely that Silas Grigg— 
and that's just me—who had sailed over 
every sea on the terrestrial was going to be 
jogging away to Iceland in what they call 
a tripper. Not that an old salt like Sile 
doesn't like real shore folks—it's your 'long- 
shore men that he takes umbrage to; your 
people who imagine themselves sailors and 
fit to give an opinion in a seaway, 'cause 
they ve done a bit o' yachting or globe- 
trotting in passenger steamers. They go 
against my grain, I can tell you, and Betsy 
can't stand them either. 

No, but there was a tiny morsel of a 
barque going to start off from Aberdeen in 
a fortnight's time with a cargo of all sorts, 
and that, says I to Betsy, is our chance." 

Now, aa I felt it would be a trifle lonely 
without some one to have a yarn with away 
up in the high latitudes, what was more 
natural than that I should write to my old 
friend Tom Bluff and ask him to come 
along if he weren't shipped for anything 
signifying. Tom Bluff, you know, went out 
with us in the Polly Famous, and was side 
by side with me in all our terrible adven- 
tures among the South Sea Islands— Tom 
Bluff and his boy Edgar that had been so 
miraculously rescued from the clutches of 
cannibal savages. 

By next post back came a letter from 
Tom's town. In a strange handwriting, 
though, and Betsy, who just loves Tom, 
was half-afraid to open it. 

She looked at it over and over again, 
and read the postmark maybe twenty times. 

* Better keep it, I think," she says. 
* Better keep it, Sile, till after tea. What 
if Tom is dead ? " 

“ Tom,” says I. ain't likely to haul down 
his bunting yet awhile, Betsy. Open it, lass, 
or let Briney open it." 

“ The child? No, Silas. Think upon 
the bad luck it might bring if anything 
has happened. But dear me! I’m surely 
getting old and nervous, for there isn’t even 
a black edge to it, let alone a border, so Tom 
isn't dead." 

Then she screwed up her courage and 
opened it with her scissors. 

* Dear me! she said again, it is poor 
little Edgar that writes, and his father is 
fine, Silas, and going to come, so you'll have 
a nice companion, and Briney a nice play- 
mate.“ 

There was a good deal to do before we 
started. Lots to buy and lots to pack, so 
that fortnight did slip away wonderfully 
quick. 

Tom and Edgar joined us at Aberdeen, 
and the very next day, with a pilot on board, 
we slipped out to sea over that dangerous 
bar. Nearly missed stays, though, as we 
put her on the sta'board tack. There was a 
clipping wind, and Tom and I felt really 
at home now, for the skipper, a dapper little 
chap, with a grog-blossom nose, invited us 
to take an interest in the sailing of the ship. 

Maybe it was well he did, for the mate 
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and he didn’t hang together as a skipper 
and mate always should. But I blamed the 
rum, for it was morn, noon, and night with 
that, as far as the skipper was concerned. 
So Tom and myself didn’t say much, but 
we just let the grog-bottle pass us. 

The mate was a Norwegian, and as fine 
a specimen as ever I saw. A brave, laughing 
face of his own, always in good temper with 
the hands, and his whole build was that 
of as fine a craft as ever sailed close to a 
wind. 

A good mate should be like a good clipper 
and obey the helm, and the skipper is the 
helm. 

But one morning the mate Frieslan 
entered my cabin without any knocking. 
I had never seen him excited before, although 
we had lain to in a gale of wind, and after 
a whole fortnight had barely reached the 
Faroe Islands. Frieslan had the slate in 
his hands, and he thrust it before me as I 
was striving to button my collar. 

“ See, captain! See, sir! That is my work- 
ing," he pointed to one side of the slate, 
* and this on the other is the skipper's. He 
says we must keep on as she is going. But, 
great Thor ! sir, if we do so for another hour 
we'll go to pieces among the Goat Rocks.“ 

I just glanced at the slate. Then, 
leaving my collar unbuttoned, jumped off 
to the other side and entered Tom’s cabin. 

He was a heavy sleeper—it was his turn 
below, like—and I had to shake him by the 
shoulder five or six times before I got a 
sensible word out of him. 

" Heave and she goes boys !—By the 
deep three ! he muttered. 

Awake, you lubber! I bawled. “ The 


ship’s in danger, Tom.” 


At the word ''danger" the good sailor 
sprang up at once. 

Danger, Silas Grigg ? 
danger ? " 

I had got hold of his slate and was com- 
paring it with the mate's. The reckonings 
up to midnight were identical. 

* Follow me on deck, Tom," I said calm- 
like, as soon as you can. I'm going to 
have a dead reckoning with that drunken 
skipper, even if it amounts to mutiny ! ” 

I rushed on deck and took a quick 
glance aloft and to windward. 

The Wolverine was just dancing along, 
under a stiff breeze, with maybe more sail 
on her than was altogether safe, considering 
that Betsy and Briney were aboard. 

But to crack on like this for even half 
an hour were madness, and none knew this 
better than the crew themselves. 

Wind a few points abaft the beam. 

The skipper was on the quarter-deck— 
it was & sort of half-poop—his glass under 
his arm, looking, or trying to look, the 
picture of an old Viking. 

Take a pull at the weather main braces," 
he shouted. 

* What on earth is he up to?" I could 
not help asking myself. I had hard work 
keeping my temper that morning, but 
nothing serves so well as calmness in an 
emergency. 

* Good m Silas Grigg." 

The man had been drinking and gave a 
bit of a lee lurch as he turned on his heel. 
Had he been mate of mine I'd have trundled 
him below before he could have said 
“ bucket." 

He was in a condition to be very pleasant 
or quite the other way, all owing to how he 
was handled. 

„Pleasant morning," says IJ. Wind 
increasing?“ 

* Mere capful, Captain Grigg. Fool of 
a mate and I quarrelled again. Thinks he 
knows as much as the old man—ha ! ha! 
Mates are funny fellows at times." 

Tom had come up and was close to us. 


Said you 
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“So they are, sir, sometimes." 
The skipper wheeled on a pivot, having 


to clutch at the bulwark as he did so. His 
manner had changed all at once. 

What mean you, passenger?“ 

What I say,” cried Tom boldly. “ Your 


reckoning is all wrong, sir. Your mate's and 
Captain Silas Griggs mate, Tom Bluff, is 
correct. You'll knock the barque to 
spindles if you don't get her round." 

" Confound your mutinous impertinence ! 
Passenger though you be, if you don't go 
below I'll con—con—confine you to your 
cabin, sir.“ 

A man from aloft who had hailed twice 
came floating down a back-stay, and hurried 
up to the other part of the poop where we 
were standing. 

Didn't you hear me?" he exclaimed. 
Goat Rocks close ahead on the lee bow! 
Round with her, sir. Round with her, Mr. 
Bluff. For pity's sake take charge, sir. I 
know this fearful coast." 

Ready about !—tacks and sheets! 

It was brave Tom Bluff's voice. 

The skipper was nowhere now. 

The crew rushed like madmen to obey 
the order, while round weed-covered rocks 
raised their awful heads—green monsters 
of the deep—here and there on both sides 
of the barque. 

“ Tacks and sheets! 
late! 

Ruzz—zz—zz— 

Let landsmen pray in their beds that 
they may never hear that ominous, that 
fearsome sound, as a good ship first rasps 
on a sandbank. 

Ruzz—uz—uz—zz— 

She is fast, but heeled over half on her 
beam-ends till two masts, rigging and all, 
go over the side. | 

Then all is wild confusion, for seas now 
are leaping up to the quarter, and the white 
spray is carried over us, fore to aft, while the 
foremast itself begins to totter and bend, 
as if at any moment it might follow the 
others. 

An awful sea ! 

And an ocean grave 
yonder for some of us. 


Too late, lads! Too 


An awful scene! 


was  yearning 


(To be continued.) 
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THE MYSTERIOUS BEACON LIGHT: 


THE ADVENTURES 


T HE announcement of their discovery sent 
a thrill of pleasure and exhilaration 
through the boys, and with one accord they 
let out a yell of delight which echoed so 
thunderously through the rocky cavern that 
«hey were at once startled and frightened 
by the noise. 

Never mind!“ exclaimed Frank. 
can stand one good shout. 
the wreckers do discover us.“ 

“ Yes, we do.” Louis answered earnestly. 
They don't know of the Nancy presence 
here, and we don't want them to find her." 

" How could she have crawled in here 
without their discovering her? 

" Easy enough! She's come in with the 
tide at night-time, or she was caught here 
before those fellows landed on this coast.“ 

" But if the tide brought her in, why 
doesn't it take her out again? persisted 
Frank. 

That's also easy to explain. She's 
wedged in here on the rocks. I'm going to 
tind out, any way." 

Louis was at home on board of one of 
his father's ships, and the Nancy Brown 
had been his favourite. He knew every 
corner of the vessel, and almost every rope 
and spar. He quickly hunted through the 
cabin and sailors’ quarters, finding every- 
thing just as the men had left them before 
their hasty abandonment of the schooner. 
Below decks the cargo of sealskins, whale 
oil, and dried fish were a little musty, but 
not spoiled. The ship had spent two years 
in the grip of an iceberg. and during all 
that time she had been frozen stiff, with 
nearly everything aboard preserved from 
decay by the ice. She was a veritable 
Storage warehouse, with her goods held in 
cold storage for indefinite use. After a 
hasty inventory. Louis announced : 

" Nearly everything is safe and sound. 
We've practically saved everything, the 
cargo as well as the ship. There's nothing 
very perishable aboard, and what has de- 
cayed we can throw overboard, and then 
clean ship.“ 

That means, then, we've saved thou- 
sands of dollars to your father," Frank said 
slowly and seriously. 

“ Yes, tens of thousands," was Louis’ 
hearty reply. If we can once float her 
and get her out of the grasp of these wreckers, 
and then find a ship to pick us up, we shall 
be in luck; and we must do it.“ 

“ Yes, if it is possible. But are you sure 
we can float her?“ 

“That is what I'm going to find out 
about now. I'm going to sound the water 

: down here, and even dive down." 

The Nancy was resting easily on a rock, 
with her bow forced upon it so that she 
could not budge, although each tide swung 
her stern around and threatened to dis- 
lodge her. Louis, after a long examination 
of the water underneath, made this out to 
his satisfaction. He dived down under the 
dark water, and felt around under the keel 
of the boat. 

“Her bow is about five feet on the 
rock.“ he explained; but the hull itself is 
not danei The rock is a smooth one, 
and there have been no waves to wrench 
the Nancy round. She’s as strong and 
intact as ever, except for her rigging.’ 

“Then we can't get her off the rock 
without steam power or a tug?” queried 
Harold. 

" Yes, we can lighten her bow by carrying 


" We 


I don't care if 


inspired them to great effort. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


the cargo toward the stern. I think then 
a good flood-tide will carry her off.” 

" What! We can then actually sail on 
her out of this cave?“ 

“I hope so, and believe so.“ solemnly 
answered Louis; but it means many days 
of hard work. We must first find axes and 
chop away this ice. It's clung to her on 
all sides, and we shall find plenty of hard 
work in clearing her. Then we must patch 
up the rigging and spars. That will take 
less time, for we can sail without every- 
thing first-class. Then we must shift the 
cargo toward the stern to lighten the bow. 
We must live and sleep in her for a week or 


two, working and eating here until we're 


ready to sail.“ 

" But who will get food for us? Man 
cannot live without eating, Louis," re- 
sponded Frank. 

True: but he can live on a cargo of 
dried and salted fish, hard-tack, stale bread, 
pork, and—why, Frank, we have grub 
enough aboard to last us six months. All 
well have to do is to thaw it out. The 
ice-box is stocked full All we need is 
water, and we know where to get that. 
Come, now, I'm anxious to begin at once." 

So were the others. The prospect of 
saving the .Vancy and floating her on the 
sea once more, to escape from the wreckers, 
With their 
axes, which they found in the cabin, they 
proceeded to chop away the ice, under- 
mining it so that it would fall in great 
masses into the water. The ice was old 
and brittle. Some of it had drifted into 
the cavern with the Nancy, and it had never 
had an opportunity to melt. This was 
easily cut away. 

Before night the boys had freed the bow 
of the ship of the ice. and, when the tide 
went out and flowed in again, Louis ex. 
claimed : f 

* Why, I believe the ice alone will lighten 
her nearly enough to float her! Here, 
we'll have to throw an anchor overboard, 
or we'll be drifting back to the sea before 
we're ready to go.” 

When the tide reached its flood, the 
Nancy did shift and swing around rest- 
lessly ; but she was not quite free from her 
strange mooring Louis made another ex- 
amination, and reported that the bow was 
resting very lightly on the rock, barely 
sufficient to hold her. 

„Six inches more of water would float 
her free." he added. What we need now 
is to shift the cargo a little, and we shall 
be ready to start." 

With two anchors thrown over the stern, 
the Nancy was securely held from any 
sudden lurch from her position, and the 
boys spent their night in her cabin, sleeping, 
for the first time in many days. on beds of 
luxury. There was no fear of discovery in 
their subterranean home, and they slept 
peacefully and soundly. 

They were up early the following morn- 
ing. Louis had prepared for them a break- 
fast of dried fish. salt pork, hard-tack, and 
some fresh game they had left from the pre- 
ceding day's hunt. This was washed down 
with some strong coffee. which they found 
in the ship. and then they were ready for 
another hard day’s work. 

There was no shirking their work that 
day. Everyone laboured like a_ beaver. 
The hope of freeing the Nancy from her 
berth as soon as possible urged them on. 


OF FOUR BOYS IN LABRADOR. 


The ice fell, with heavy and continuous 
splashes, into the sea. Below the water- 
line most of the ice had been melted by the 
warmer current of salt water from the sea, 
but above that the ice clung in heavy 
masses to the ship. It took two good davs 
of work to finish the ice. By that time 
the Nancy stood ə foot higher in the water. 
Louis was more than satisfied with his 
work. 

"It won't take us half a day to lighten 
her bow now so that she will float," he 
said confidently. “ We'll fix up the sails 
and rigging first, and leave the shifting of 
the cargo to the last." 

This was not so easy a matter as cutting 
away the ice, for none of the boys save 
Louis understood the art of splicing rigging 
and mending sails. Their first attempts 
were bungling and unsatisfactory. By de- 
grees, however, they learned the work under 
the careful directions of their leader. 

" Well qualify as good sailors yet,” 
Frank remarked, on the third day, after 
they had finished a specially arduous task 
of splicing a broken line. “Then well 
demand full wages from Louis, or mutiny 
or go on strike.“ 

No, we'll maroon him on some island, 
and run away with the Nancy Brown," inter- 
posed Warren. 

„We'll run up the Jolly Roger. and play 
Captain Kidd," Harold added. I've 
always longed to play pirate in dead earnest.” 

5 Bone day you'll get enough of playing 
it in earnest," Louis made answer, for 
these wreckers on the beach are no better 
than out-and-out pirates.“ 

* You think they would resort to murder, 
then?“ 

“To take this ship from us they'd do 
every one of us rather than let us escape 
with it." 

Then how are we to get away! ' asked 
Warren, his face paling a trifle. 

" We're to steal away under the cover 
of darkness, and then. if discovered, we're 
to put up a stiff fight. Father always 
carried firearms. I'm going to make a hunt 
for them now." 

The four descended to the cabin to ex. 
plore its contents. They had been so busy 
ia clearing their ship that they had no 
more than cursorily examined the cabin. 
In overhauling the different articles stowed 
away in lockers and racks on the sides of 
the small room. Louis was soon delighted 
to find a brace of navy pistols. These were 
loaded and ready for an emergency. The 
locks were so rusty, however, thet it was 
necessary to take them apart and clean 
them. The cartridges appeared to be in- 
tact, for one of them exploded when the 
hammer was brought down on it. 

Now we're ready for the wreckers !”’ 
Frank exclaimed, flourishing one of the 
weapons over his head. [I'm good for 
two of them, and Louis should be able to 
clip the other two.“ 

'Oh, we're not going into the killing 
business," Louis answered with & grim smile. 
* These are to be used only as a last emer- 
gency, and then only to wound. I'm not in 
the mood to kill anybody." 

" No, we know how tender-hearted vou 
are, Louis," Frank replied. “ But why do 
you blacken my character with such in- 
sinuations ? You'd think I was an out-and- 
out murderer of the fiercest type! 

" Oh, no, we wouldn't, Frank," Warren 
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said cheerfully. ^ You haven't the nerve 
for that. We can see that by the way you 
handle that pistol.” 

“ We should have a little target practice,“ 
Frank added, without noticing this remark. 
Y Id like to try my skill against some of 
you. 

„What! and bring the wreckers here to 
capture the Nancy when we're off guard? 

They couldn't hear the noise way back 
here in the cave! 

“I don't know," Louis responded, with 
a shake of the head. I'm of the opinion 
were nearer the surface than you think. 
This light back of us comes from an opening 
on the opposite side. We might be within 
a few hundred feet of it." 

Then why not go ahead and explore it ? ” 

" No," protested Warren. We've had 
enough of the cave and this whole coast. I 
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want to get away now. Let's put all of our 
time in clearing the boat. 

“I'm of the same mind, Warren. We've 
found all we need in this cave. Now let us 
get away. How long will it take us to get 
ready, Louis ? " 


Harold looked up questioningly, and, 


waited for the reply with no little eagerness. 

" If we work hard, I think in two days 
we should be able to go. The tide will suit 
our purpose night after next. It should 
turn to run out about nine o'clock. There 
is no moon then until nearly three in the 
morning. That will give us six hours to 
pass out of the cave and down the river to 
the ocean." 

" Shall we start for the ocean in the 
dark ? " asked Harold. 

" Yes; but when we clear the rocks near 
the entrance, I shall anchor, and wait until 
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morning. We can fix our sails out there, 
and try how she sails, We will be two or 
three miles from shore, and if the wreckers 
attempt to reach us we will have ample 
time to sail away. In the afternoon we can’ 
sail down the coast until there is no danger 
of the wreckers following us.”’ 

But what shall we do if a storm comes 
up 7 77 

That's our only danger. We may be 
wrecked on the coast. But we must take 
that chance. We must hope that no storm 
will strike us until we can meet another 
ship. However, an ordinary storm will not 
hurt us. I think we can manage to run 
before it with bare poles, and hold our own.” 

“ Well, that is better than staving here. 
I'm tired of this inhospitable coast.” 

" So am I!" they all answered in chorus. 

( To be continued.) 
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BELLA OF BARINA: 


A STORY OF PRESENT-DAY SMUGGLING. 


By Lours BECKE, 


Author of “Sandy Costello," “Tom Wallis," * Wild Life in the Southern Seas," etc. 


ITHIN a quarter of an hour the troopers 
rode into the horse yard and dis- 
mounted, and Sergeant Smalley saluted the 
owner of Barina, who was standing uncon- 
cernedly at the back door. 

Good morning, Sergeant. You and 
vour gallant force are out early this morn- 
ing—in all the full panoply of war, too" 
(he alluded to Smalley and Mahony wearing 
their heavy swords and carrying Colt’s 
revolvers—the tracker was armed with a 
carbine). 

Smalley laughed pleasantly, and Bella, who 
was standing beside me, gave a sigh of relief. 
. “Yes, Mr. Carey,” said the Sergeant 
e were at Kempton, but were packed off 
in the midst of all the fun—on what I think 
is a wild-goose chase. The inspector has 
sent this letter to you, sir." 

Mr. Carey took the letter and read it. 
Then he smiled. 


CHAPTER V. 


“ Ah, we were reading about this yester- 
day- very queer, isn’t it, Sergeant, that this 
has been going on for over two years. Of 
course, I'll be only too glad to give you any 
help. Now, breakfast won't be ready for 
another hour or so, but you must have 
something to stay you meanwhile. Molly 
will look after Mahony. Bella, tell Molly 
to give Bonaparte something to eat. Of 
course, Smalley, you will spell here awhile, 
and give your horses a rest before you begin 
your search? 

Thank you, sir. Our horses are a bit 
fagged, and so are we. It is no joke riding 
seventy odd miles in such weather with bush 
fires all around. But the inspector told me 
to push through as hard as I could, and 
search the coast between the Port and Red 
Point. It took us all day yesterday to do 
forty miles—dodging the fire—and we had 
to camp out ten miles from here last night, 
for our horses were done up. Only for the 
fire we should have been here about one 
o'clock this morning. 

And then what would have happened ? 
I asked myself. The Careys would have 
been caught flagrante delicto, and that would 
have meant rvin, utter ruin and disgrace. 

I must mention that I was a great favourite 
with Sergeant Smalley, and when I told him 
of my mishap he was more concerned 
about it than 'his quest for smugglers. 
Trooper Mahony also professed to like me 
and my brothers; but we none of us liked 
him, in spite of his being &o handsome 
and such a good rider, for my father, who 


was a good judge of men's dispositions, - 


said he was an oilv-tongued sneak who 
would ** betray his own brother if he could 
get a sovereign for it.“ 

Whilst the Sergeant and Mr. Carey were 
taking coffee in the dining-room, and 
Mahony and the black tracker were having 
something in the kitchen, Bella was away, 
talking to the aboriginal stockmen and their 
wives and children, warning them to say 
nothing of the two boats having come into 
the creek during the night. There was 
hardly any need to caution them—their 
affection for the Careys, and their natural 
hatred of Bonaparte as a tracker, sealed 
their lips. Perhaps, if Bonaparte had been 
a locally born aboriginal, they might have 
said something to him about the boats 


coming on shore the previous night, and told 
of the feast of ginger ; but he was a Queens- 
land black, and a notorious bully, delighting 
in“ ragging " the inoffensive coastal natives. 
About a year previously my father had 
given Mr. Bonaparte two months’ hard labour 
for amusing himself by riding into a blacks’ 
camp and shooting all their dogs with his 
Terry carbine. Still, he had many good 
points, and we boys liked him, for he was 
always ready when off duty to come shooting 
or fishing with us. He was a fine type of a 
man, nearly six feet in height, with clear- 
cut Semitic features, and a long beard of 
wondrous shining black, which contrasted 
strangely with the dull sooty hue of his skin, 
on which, so Peter Sheehan remarked, ‘a 
burnt cork wud make a shnow-white mark.” 

At eight o'clock we had breakfast the 
entire Carey family, Sergeant Smalley, and 
myself —and during the meal Mr. Carey 
remarked in a casual sort of way that the 
Amity had been lucky enough to get in over 
the bar and out again within twenty-four 
hours with a fair cargo of hides and timber. 

After breakfast, as I was sitting on the 
verandah with Lydia Carey, I saw Mahony 
and the tracker walking in the direction of 
the blacks’ camp, which was in a wattle- 
scrub outside the horse-paddock. I pointed 
them out to Lydia. 

Lydia, my father says that Mahony is 
one of the meanest sneaks that ever came 
out of County Clare. What is he going to 
the blacks’ camp for, with “Bony ? " 

I think I can guess. But he will learn 
nothing." 

We saw Mahony and the tracker stroll 
into the camp, and give the gins some 
tobacco. Seating themselves on a log, they 
entered into quite a long conversation with 
them. Then trooper and nigger tracker re- 
turned to the house, and a few minutes 
later Bella was told by one of the gins that 
Mahony and the tracker had asked them if 
any of them had seen any strangers at 
Barina lately. and did they know if the 
doors of the hide-house and boat-shed were 
always kept locked, or only closed to. 
The women said that they did not know. 

Bella was quick to act. As the handsome 
young trooper was crossing the yard, she 
called out to me, and asked me if I would 
comé with her to the boat-shed, as she was 
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letting the blacks get out the seine to 
use in the creek. We had scarcely opened 
the big double doors, when the trooper 
came in and oilily offered to assist. 

* Thank you, Mr. Mahony," said Bella 
sweetly, the seine is up there," and she 

inted to a loft, access to which was by a 
ladder. Mahony went up, and no doubt 
soon satisfied himself that there was nothing 
in the loft but the seine and some spare 
boat gear, sails, etc. But in the shed itself 
there were several barrels standing about, 
as well as.cases, and Bella wanted the man 
to assure himself as to their contents. So, 
making an excuse, she went back to the 
house, and I followed, telling Mahony I 
would get some of the blacks to come and 
help me overhaul the seine. 

Fifteen minutes or so later we saw the 
inquisitive Mr. Mahony returning. Hoc had 
found nothing beyond some barrels of 
Stockholm and coal tar, and I enjoyed his 
disappointed looks. Meanwhile Bella had 
thrown open the doors of the hide-house 
and all the various out-houses and Peter 
Sheehan seemed to have a sudden fit of 
energy. Pretending to be looking for a tin 
of axle.grease, he and one of the black 
stockmen turned the contents of the houses 
inside out, rolling over empty casks, and 
tossing about saddles and harness right and 
left—and Mr. Mahony very kindly joined in 
the search, peering about here, there,. and 
everywhere. 

“ think 
Bella. 

At midday the troopers saddled up and 
rode off, much to the relief of everyone at 
Barina. Smalley, I am sure, suspected 
nothing ; his subordinate did. Why, it was 
never known. My father afterwards said 
that he thought that he (Mahony) had been 
written to by some one in Sydney, tellin 
him of the reward and to watch Barina an 
also à camp of cedar-getters thirty miles to 
the south. 

I returned home on the following morning, 
and really felt glad when my mother told 
me that she had reccived a note from my 


he's satisfied now, Tom," said 
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father telling her that he had been summoned 
to Sydney on official business, and would 
not be home for a fortnight. 

When he did return he was unusually 
silent and grave, and quite depressed, and 
expressed no surprise when we told him some 
astonishing news—Barina had been sold to 
& Major Rose, and the whole Carey family 
had gone away in the Amity. 

* When did they leave?” he inquired 
quietly. 

Two days ago," replied my mother, 
who then told him the details. 


A few days after I came home, Mr. and 
Mrs. Carey called on my mother, and told 
us that that day they had sold the station 
to Major Rose, who was to take delivery of 
the house and cattle almost immediately, 
and that he (Mr. Carev) had chartered the 
Amity to take his family and himself to 
Svdney, and from there they were going to 
Europe or America. 

A few days after this, all the Carey family 
came to bid us good-bye. The Amity had 
arrived, and was sailing the following 
morning. Mrs. Carey, the bovs, and Bella, 
all promised to write from Sydney, and after 
spending an hour or two with us, they all 
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returned to Barina, and we saw them no 
more, for the Amity crossed out over the 
bar at high tide the next morning. 

J cannot, cannot understand it," said 
my mother. They all, except Mr. Carey 
and the boys, were ill at ease and depressed. 

My father simply nodded, and went to his 
room, and then he and my mother had a 
long conversation. When she came out I 
saw that she had been crying. 

For many weeks we waited for the letters 
from Sydney, but none came—for the 
Amity did not go there, and for a long time 
it was supposed she had been lost, and 
everyone on board had perished. 

Then, seven months later, the letters did 
come—from San Francisco, saying all were 
well, and that Cassier and Lydia were 
married, and that Bella was engaged to 
Captain Manning. 

Whatever it was that my father had 
heard, he told no one but my mother, and 
whenever anyone spoke of the hurried 
breaking up of the home at Barina he 
changed the subject. I think, however, 
that he had reasons for telling Peter Sheehan 
and Molly Kelly that as they had saved 
money they had better return and spend 
their days in the old country. 
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BOXER RICHMOND, SURGEON: 


THE STORY OF A SCHOOL QUARREL. 


OXER was not his christened name, and I 

can’t tell you how he got it or who gave 

it to him. In fact I don't think anybody 
knows. 

Old Jimmy Verrall—Mr. Leaf's gardener 
and the school groundman—says that there 
has been a Boxer Richmond at Leaf's Gram- 
mar School for fifty years. However, we 
are not coucern^d with ancient history; all 
we ne»d to kaow is that Reginald McDonald 
Richmon 1 answere to the name at the time 
of which 1 writ». His father was the leading 
doztor of th» town of Thorold, where the 
incidenta that I am going to relate took place. 

Rəzzi> Richmond was then about fourteen 
years of ade. but he looked sixteen. It was 
common knowledge that the boys of Thorold 
were mor? afrail of him than of any other 
boy in ti^ town, and there is no doubt that he 
was a very good specimen of a boy. 

Nobody quits knows how the quarrel 
began, but the aforesaid Jimmy is reported 
to have d^^lared that Leaf's Grammar School 
and the Flower Lane Board School had been 


at lo rerhoads ever since the days of Reggie's | 


grandfather. 

The “ Flowers," as they called themselves, 
had their champion too—a well-knit young- 
ster named Dick Aylwin. 


By FREDERICK J. HARWOOD. 


The rivals did not often come to blows, 
but skirmishes were frequent and there was 
always a bit of turf for the Leaf who was 
bold enough to pass the top of Flower Lane 
alone. 

On one occasion somebody had the courage 
to throw at Boxer himself, and with such 
good aim that his Eton collar had by far the 
worst of it. The insult that had been 
offered to their leader was the leading topic 
of conversation at the Grammar School 
al that day, and so hot was the feeling 
that a hostile invasion of Flower Lane 
seemed inevitable. The boys would not 
allow Boxer to forget the matter even if he 
had wished to. 

There was no batlle, but there was bood- 
shed, and of that you shall now hear. 

One Saturday, when the Flowers were at 
cricket on the little overcrowded common 
that lay at the back of Doctor Richmond's 
house, the game suddenly ceased and a 
crowd of frightened boys gathered round the 

rostrate form of Dick Aylwin, from whose 
orehead a thin stream of blood was „ 
to flow. One boy held the ball that h 
done the mischief and little Will Aylwin was 
taking off the wicket-keeping gloves that his 
brother was wearing when the ball struck him. 


Now, it happened that on this particular 
afternoon the Grammar School boys were 
having & paperchase as a sort of introduction 
to the football season. 

The hares had passed the common—not 
without a few jeers from the cricketers—and 
the slow pack had also gone. Boxer, with 
four or five bigger boys of the fast pack, saw 
the accident as they were approaching. 

Before discovering that he was in the 
enemy's camp, Boxer had pulled up and 
looked through the ring at his disabled foe. 
Then he began asking questions of one of 
the smaller boys and, by the time he was 
recognised, all idea of enmity was gone and 
he was suggesting that it was about time 
something was done. Up to that moment 
nobody had thought of seeking help, for 
everybody was horror.struck when the 
blood began to run. It was a nasty crack, 
and poor Dick began to swoon. 

Here, you chaps,” said Boxer—rather 
nervously it must be admitted—“ hadn’t 
you better get him up; perhaps my father 
is at home. Come to the surgery, Aylwin. 
Do you think you can walk!“ 

Diok had recovered and had pricked up his 
ears at the familiar voice. His heart gave 
a jump when -he;recognised his rival, who 


proceeded to lift him to his feet with the 
assistance of a couple of other boys. The 
invalid was so utterly astonished that he 
raised no objection ; indeed he felt too queer 
to do more than stumble along towards the 
doctor's surgery, supported by friends and 
foes. 

On arrival at the garden gate Boxer dis- 
missed the other hares and, with an excusable 
air of importance, invited Jack Duncan, 
who was Dick’s chum, and little Will, who 
still held the gloves, to enter. He shut the 
gate and turned the key. and then ushered 
the three boys along the garden path to the 
surgery door. Poor Dick gave signs of 
collapse, and his young benefactor, even 
with assistance, only just managed to 
drag him to a low armchair and deposit 
him in it before he fell back in a dead 
faint. 

It was quite clear that Doctor Richmond 
was out, and it was equally clear that Boxer 
himself would have to direct medical opera- 
tions. He hitched up his socks, looked at 
the limp form of his patient, and wondered 
how to start. 

* We must get those eyes open first, my 
friend,” said he as he poured out some water 
in a glass. f 

Dick gave a sigh and slowly opened his 
eyes. His first impulse was to bolt, but 
Boxer held his arm. 

“ Hold on, my hearty, we'll find you 
a bit of plaster. Don't let him get up, 
Duncan." ; 

Boxer disappeared behind a screen and, 
after poking about in sundry drawers and 
cases, returned with a murderous-looking 
pair of scissors and a handful of wadding. 
After turning the armchair so that the light 
fell on the wound, he began to cut away some 
of the hair that had matted itself round the 
cut. He was not over-skilful and his victim 
was not at all comfortable, but a clear space 
was soon made. 

Boxer stood back, with hands on hips, 
and surveyed his work. 

" Now—some water, please. There's the 
basin and there's the tap.” 

Jack Duncan winced, and didn't much 
care about waiting on a sworn enemy even 
in a good cause. On second thoughts he 
realised that it was rather an honour to be 
helping, and, like a wise lad, he did as he was 
asked. In the meantime Boxer discovered a 
sponge in the mysterious region behind the 
screen. 

* A chair, youngster.” 

“ Which one, sir," answered Will, who was 
awed by the professional manner and un- 
doubted skill of the doctor’s son. 

* Any one, my son—come along, sharp." 

The basin was placed on the chair and the 
-washing process commenced ; but the more 
Jack Duncan washed the more the wound 
bled, and long streaks began to ooze across 
Dick's face. 

* Hullo there ! We must stop that leak." 
Boxer snipped some rather clumsy strips of 

laster from a roll, and before long Dick's 
bead bore a great white cross and the surgeon 
was wiping his hands on a corner of a table- 
cloth. 

„How will that do, Mr. Geranium?“ 

Dick murmured his thanks and slowly 
stood up. : 

** Half a guinea, please." 

“ Send your bill in," replied the patient, 
whose wits had evidently not been disturbed 
by the blow on his head. 

I'll tell you what," said Boxer—‘ sup- 
pose we cry quits. Why shouldn't leaves 
and flowers grow without fighting ? ” 

Dick's face flushed. He glanced at Jack 
and at the door and then back at the peace- 
maker. 

Boxer Richmond was not joking, nor was 
he trying to make fools of his opponents. 
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Dick was about to reply, when the door 
opened and the doctor entered. 

Boxer's father knit his brows and looked a 
little annoyed on finding the surgery invaded 
by boys. The look of annoyance increased 
when he saw the splashes of blood and water. 

Reggie told his tale, and his father’s stern 
face relaxed. 

Let me see, my lad," said he, stepping 
up to Dick. 

Dick bent his head. 

Not a bad job, Reggie. Hand me that 
case." 

The doctor carefully lifted the edge of the 
plaster and with a few deft cuts with the 
scissors made the dressing look a little tidier 
than before. 

„Walk home quietly. Don't touch the 
head. Come and see me at six to-morrow 
evening.“ 

Boxer opened the door and, with a beaming 
face, led the way to the gate. 

„ You'll take the ointment and pills regu- 
larly, won't you ? " said he to Dick, at the 
same time winking slyly to Jack Duncan. 
Boxer's good-humour was too much for the 
other boys, and there was a general chuckle 
all round. 

Dick blurted out a few words of thanks, 
and Boxer stood nt the gate until the patient 
and his bodyguard had turned the corner. 


It took but an hour or two for the sto 
of the doctoring to travel all over Thorold, 
and, of course, with the leaders such good 
friends there could be no more quarrelling. 

That is really the end of the story, but 
an interesting thing happened some years 
afterwards. 

After leaving school Boxer went to London 
to atudy at one of the big hospitals—Guy’s, 
I think—and, in course of time, he returned, 
a fully fledged doctor, to become his father's 
assistant in Thorold. 

One winter during the South African war 
he undertook to lecture on First Aid" 
to the boys at the Crammar School, just 
when Mr. Leaf was advertising for a drill- 
sergeant and gymnastic instructor. 

“ I say, isn't your name William Aylwin ?” 
said the doctor to a smart young man who 
was standing at the door of the headmaster's 
study. 
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** Yes, sir," answered the visitor, drawing 
himself up, but not recognising his ques- 
tioner. 

The doctor noticed that the young fellow 
had lost an eve. 

And where did you lose that other eye? 

** In South Africa," was the reply. 

So it runs in the family, eh? 

* What does, sir?“ 

“Why, trying to stop a ball with your 
head." 

Both laughed heartily, and then had a long 
chat about the old school quarrels and about 
what had since happened.“ 

** Well, I must be off," said Boxer, holding 
out his hand; but wait a minute.“ 

He stepped to the study door, knocked, 
and went in. 

A few moments later the door re-opened. 


“Mr. Leaf wants to see you," said 
the doctor. “I think you'll find it all 
right." 


Ex-Sergeant William Aylwin is now in- 
iban as drill-sergeant at Leaf's Grammar 
chool. 


In the Stone Age. 
(Drawn for the Boy Own Paper " by LEO CHENEY.) 
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THE ADVENTURES OF JACK ALDERSON, V.C. 


By ADRIAN LEIGH, 


Author of “A Long-Range Duel,” “Christmas in the Khyber Pass,” etc. 
L—THE GENERAL'S CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


SoS Editorius 
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PIT-BANG! It came upon my words as the 
thunder on the lightning, and I heard 
the bullet strike the case of bully-beef tins on 
the mule beside me with a vicious smack. 
The mule switched ite tail and stumbled on. 
But Tip-top, with a great sigh, fell forward 
on his knees and then, scarce giving me time 
to disengage myself from the saddle, rolled 
over dead. 

I scrambled to my feet. One glance at 
the blood welling from the great hole in my 
pony's neck told me that his fighting days 
were over. So, leaving him where he lay, 
I set off in haste to the head of the convoy, 
calling to the men as I passed them to lead 
their mules back to Ali Khan. But scarcely 
had I reached the leading mule, and, seizing 
its head, endeavoured to turn it to the rear, 


than the darkness in Lalpura was suddenly ' 


most terribly illumined. From every loop- 
hole-like window in the nearest houses in 
the village and from behind every rock on 
the hillsides around us shot forth jets of 
flame, and the hitherto silent valley rang 
again and again with the continuous rattle 
and crash of rifle-fire. 

The scene that followed I shall never 
forget. Men kneeling in the open and firing 
wildly at the flashes of the Afridis’ rifles ; 
mules struck with a mortal wound rearing 
with fearsome cries and falling with a crash 
in their last death-struggle; the groans of 
wounded men; the loud shouts of those 
who continued the combat; and, over all, 
the ceaseless clamour of the enemy's fire 
and the whistling shriek of the bullets as 
they tore through the air in all directions. 

As, in the midst of the horrible din, I 
endeavoured to restore some semblance of 
order among my disorganised troops, and 
strove, without success, to induce the terri- 
fied mules to retrace their steps, I was 
suddenly knocked over and all but trampled 
on by the wild rush of four distraught animals 
stampeding madly to the rear. They were 
linked together, tail to head, by their leading 
chains, and at the head of the foremost, 
striving to stay their flight, hung a sergeant. 
It was McCall, the senior sergeant of my 
company. 

As heswept past in full career he recognised 
my voice and figure. 

„The treasure, sir!” he cried. 
to save the treasure ! ” 

Then, I know not how or why, a sudden 
impulse seized me. 

“ Let them go on and stick to them.“ I 
answered; and then, raising my voice to the 


* Help me 


utmost, I yelled: “ Follow the treasure to 
the rear! . 

The effect was instantaneous. Mules are 
like sheep, and men often little better, and in 
a moment we were dashing backwards on 
our tracks, a wild, shouting, seething mob of 
animals and men. Scarce a minute passed 
before we were again round the protecting 
bend of the river, and, for the time, under 
cover from fire. x 

But now I knew not how to stay McCall's 
lucky stampede.  Heedless of rocks and 
chasms and of the efforts of the men, the 
treasure-mules plunged frantically forward, 
and, after them, struggled their fellows in 
terrified career. ; 

But now Ali Khan intervened. Alone, 
full in the path of the charging animals, I saw 
him standing. In a moment the wild mob 
was upon him, and my eyes involuntarily 
closed in dread of seeing him dashed 
senseless and bleeding beneath the trampling 
hoofs. 

But instead, as I re-opened my eyes, I 
saw his grip of steel fall on the headstall of 
the foremost animal; a jaw-breaking jerk 
swung it to the left, and, before we had quite 
realised what had happened, our headlong 
flight was checked by a steep ascent, and we 
stood, a disordered crowd of breathless men 
and quivering animals, on the smooth grassy 
summit of a solitary verdure-clad knoll, a 
hundred feet above the river-bed. 

In the darkness it was impossible to tell 
who had reached this temporary haven and 
who remained abandoned in the valley below. 
Moreover. there was no time even to regain 
our breath, much less to make inquiry. Our 
unexpected and sudden retreat had baffled 
our wily assailants for the moment; but 
the cunning of the Afridi is equalled only by 
his persistence, and we had to make prepara- 
tions for instant attack. . 

Quickly the loads were unhooked from the 
mules and built into a rough wall of boxes 
round the crest of the knoll. Ali Khan 
and Sergeant McCall proved invaluable, and 
seconded my efforts with the utmost activity. 

Gradually the soldiers and mule-drivers left 
behind in our flight found their way to the 
shelter and scrambled, one by one, over the 
fast rising wall into the improvised fort. The 
mules, relieved of their burdens, were hob- 
bled and placed in a rock-sheltered hollow 
between our knoll and the steep bluff of the 
side.of the valley, and, within a quarter of 
an hour of the first shot, our preparations 
were as complete as we could make them, and 


I was able to crawl round my defences and 
take stock of the losses. 

I had set out that morning with thirty 
good men and true, in addition to the mule- 
drivers. I had now, I found, but Ali Khan, 
Sergeant McCall, and fifteen soldiers, of whom 
several were disabled by wounds. Where 
were the rest ? Lying dead or wounded in 
the river-bed at the mercy of our implacable 
foes! To leave them there, knowing the 
merciless nature of the Afridis, was not for 
one instant to be thought of. But how to 
rescue them ? A call for volunteers would, 
I knew, be most loyally responded to; but 
my able-bodied men were already far too 
few, and any further weakening of the little 
garrison would put us too much at the 
mercy of a sudden rush of the enemy. 

But I might have spared my anxiety ; 
the solution of the problem was not to come 
from me. Suddenly out of the deepening 
darkness to our right, where the mountain- 
side sloped down to the knoll on which we 
had taken our stand, the flashes and reports 
of the Afridis’ rifles broke out afresh. This 
time, however, we were not taken by sur- 
prise. From behind the protecting cover 
afforded by the brave bully-beef tins, the 
men replied coolly and deliberately to the 
enemy's fire, and my spirits rose as the 
unhurried reports of their rifles told me that, 
in spite of our late discomfiture, I was sur- 
rounded by men who had set their teeth 
with the grim determination for a fight to a 
finish. 

And what that finish was to be there was 
now little room for doubt. Our numbers 
were decreasing every minute. In spite of 
the rough protection of the wall of boxes, 
an occasional bullet found its way into the 
fort, and a loud cry or a stifled groan gave 
evidence that ite fatal mission had been but 
too well fulfilled. It could not be long be- 
fore our numbers would be so reduced that 
further resistance would be hopeless, and all 
that would be left to us would be to sally 
forth and sell our lives as dearly as might be, 
and thus cut short our agony., 

(To be continued.) 
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SOME FAMOUS CUP-WINNERS THAT I REMEMBER. 
By ALEXANDER Talt, of Preston North End and Tottenham. 


s I write these lines, once more the 

football clubs of the United Kingdom 

are waging that exciting competition known 
as the English Cup Tie. 

It is one of the series of games in which 
we all meet on an equality. The smallest 
club in the United Kingdom can enter for 
the coveted trophy for a small fee, and 
the richest and biggest club can do no 
more. Paid players meet unpaid players— 
not, however, in that . but as 
sportsmen, all striving for something which 
wil bring them, not very much honour, 
but still something; and the keen motive 
power is & desire to do the best for'one's 
own side. 

First of all a word about the Cup. It 
was founded in 1871, and in a room not 
far from the offices of the B. O. P.“ the 
delegates of eleven clubs assembled and the 
simple resolution was carried, That a 
Challenge Cup be established open to all the 
clubs belonging to the Football Associa- 
tion." There were no funds in hand, 
and so, like true sportsmen, who believe 
in paying for their sport, the 20/. necessary 
for the purchase of the modest Cup was 
subscribed by the clubs themselves. 

The winners of the Cup are bound to 
return it by February 1 in each year, and 
when Aston Villa won it in 1895 they were 
unable to comply with this regulation as 
the Cup was stolen from a shop window 
where it had been on exhibition. The 
Association wisely refused several offers 
to substitute a gold vase for the goblet, 
and caused another silver Cup, the exact 
facsimile of the old one, to be made in place 
of it. This, like the original trophy, cost 
only 20. 

The first club that won the trophy were 
the Wanderers, and they secured it five 
times in th» first twelve competitions and 
made the trophy their own property by 
their wonderful victories in 1876 and the 
two following years. They gave back the 
Cup on condition that it should stand for 
ever as something to be struggled for. They 
were the oldest club of which we have any 
record, and started in 1859. They em- 
braced in their ranks University players, 
old public-school boys—gentlemen in the 
truest sense of the word. Mr. P. M. 
Thornton, M.P., the famous cricketer, was 
once of their number, so was Mr. J. Foster 
Alcock, and also Mr. C. A. Absolom, the 
Kent bowler. At the outset, the club 
played in Batters 2a Park; then they went 
to the Oval. 

Probably the Grand Old Man" of 
football must be held to be Mr. C. W. 
Alcock, who regularly contributes to the 
* B.O.P.," though his football career was 
brought to an early termination by an 
accident. Born in 1842, he was educated 
at Harrow. Although by no means strong 
he was in the football eleven of his house, 
and scored the goal which made the team 
the Cock House." Leaving school he 
captained the Wanderers the first time they 
won the Cup. In 1875 he led England 
against Scotland, and he was the prominent 
man at centre forward, for he played hard, 
charged hard, and shot hard, as the Hon. 
A. F. Kinnaird, now Lord Kinnaird, could 
tell you. He once bowled the old Harrow 
boy over, and Mr. Alcock, looking at the 
little chap, asked him what style he called 
the play ! 

From 1870 to 1895 Mr. Alcock was the 
Hon. Secretary of the Football Association, 
&nd rendered to it services which have 
never been properly appreciated, but more 
especially as that time, and ever since, 


he has held a similar office in connection 
with the Surrey County Cricket Club. 
His devotion to the cause of sport has ever 
been manifest, and no one can over-estimate 
the value of his service to both games, as 
administrator, player, writer, organiser. 

Some of the other notable men were the 
late Mr. E. E. Bowen, of Cambridge Uni- 
versity, and the celebrated Harrow master 
also played with this club, and there must 
be many who know him by his poems, 
if by nothing else. Others were J. Kirk. 
patrick, the excellent goalkeeper, who, it is 
said, once kept goal for half an hour with 
& broken arm hanging from his shoulder. 
Others were Colonel Kenyon-Slaney, M.P., 
and the brothers Lubbock, afterwards the 
well-known bankers. The Wanderers played 
the game in the most sportsmanlike spirit ; 
but though in 1881 they ceased as a club 
to exist, yet their fame will live as long as 
Association Football endures. 

Oxford University claims our next atten- 
tion, and they have had the honour of 
holding the National Cup. In 1872-3 they 
first entered for it, and were only beaten 
by the Wanderers. On this occasion Mr. 
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Cuthbert J. Ottaway played. He was 
equally clever at football. cricket, racketa, 
and tennis. It was a great loss to the 
Middlesex County when he died at the 
early age of twenty-eight. 

It was in 1873-4 that he captained the 
University team and they won the Cup, 
beating the Royal Engineers by two goals 
to nothing. The team included the Rev. 
F. H. Johnson, who will now be recognised 
as the Bishop of Colchester. 

Oxford played a very prominent part 
in the competition until 1880, reaching 
the final stage in 1879-80, but never won 
the trophy again. It is a matter for regret 
that the Universities do not now enter for 
the Cup. 

The Royal Engineers held the Cup in 
1874-5, and defeated the Old Etonians, 
after a drawn game, by two to nothing. On 
the right wing was Lieutenant P. G. Von 
Donop, and also C. K. Wood; they were 
a brilliant pair, and one of them is now 
Lieutenant-Colonel Von Donop, R.E., one 
of the inspectors under the Board of Trade, 
who has to inquire into all accidents on 
behalf of the Government. He was the 


speediest and the closest dribbler of his 
time. Another member of the Engineers 
was Sir Francis Marindin, k. c. Mu. d., after- 
wards the famous inspector of explosives. 

The Engineers took part in the Final with 
Oxford in 1878, and were beaten also in the 
following year, while twelve months later 
the Old Carthusians accounted for them. 
When the professional game was established, 
thev seem to have left the Cup Competition, 
and to-day are more devoted to Rugby foot- 
ball. 

For many years they provided the Font- 
ball Association with a splendid and ener- 
getic president in Major Marindin. He 
was a resourceful and hearty full back, 
and for twenty-one years he served on 
the Council, until 1890, when he resigned 
owing to the club’s resolving upon Free 
Trade in professionals, As a president he 
was dignified, courteous, able, and impartial. 
As a referee his word was law; a glance 
from his piercing eyes was sufficient for 
5 North End even in their palmiest 

ays. 

Another famous club was the Old Etonians, 
who took part for six years in the Final 
Ties for the Cup. A glance at the names 
that formed those splendid teams proved 
that those who played the game in the 
prorer Spirit are successful workers with 

eads as well as hands, and shine grandly 
in the battle of life, where they have to do 
sterner and more real work. 

The present Lord Kinnaird, the most 
famous of all the Eton footballers, began 
to arrange fixtures for the Old Boys in 
1865, and in this work he was assisted for 
many years by the present Lord Edmund 
Fitzmaurice, the late Quintin Hogg, who 
did ample service for London’s young men 
in connection with the Polytechnic, the 
Hon. Alfred Lyttelton, and Major Marindin. 
Perhaps the t all-round footballer was 
Lord Kinnaird. Ever since he gave up 
the game he has been a force in football, 
and we know him now as a quiet, earnest 
gentleman whose life has been that of the 
Christian athlete. Some good ple 
apparently do not quite understand that 
it is possible for a man to be at once en- 
thusiastic about field sport, and yet ever 
ready to do what he can for the social, 
moral, and religious elevation of the people. 
Lord Kinnaird is now the new President 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Far away, at Rossie Priory, on the lovely 
Carse of Gowrie, he is renowned for his 
kindness and consideration to friend and 
neighbour, even to the humble ploughman 
on the estate. Such is the founder of the 
old Etonian Club. 

In the first year of 1879 they won the 
Cup from the Clapham Rovers, and in 188], 
J. F. P. Rawlinson, now the well-known 
King’s Counsel, kept goal. In 1882, Black- 
burn Olympic, a club of paid players, beat 
the Old Etonians by two goals to one, after 
an hour’s play. They carried the Cup to 
the North, and there it remained until 1887, 
when Aston Villa took it to Birmingham. 

This was the last appearance of the 
famous schoolboys in the great battle of 
the spring. More’s the pity, so many of 
us say, as we think of such Internationals 
as C. J. Ottaway, Captain Slaney, M. P., 
the Hon. Alfred Lyttleton, late Colonial 
Minister, his brother Edward, now the 
headmaster at Eton, of A. T. B. Dunn, 
the great trainer of public-school boys, 
and the last of all R. C. Gosling, the 
famous banker, who played such a great 
ame against Scotland in 1895. The 

lackburn Rovers won the Cup first of all in 


1883-4 and the two following years, and 
then twice successively, in 1838-9 and the 
following year. 

Mr. John Lewis, the great referee, was 
the founder of the club, and in 1878 Mr. 
A. N. Hornby, afterwards the great Lan- 
cashire cricketer, wore the club's colours. 
In the first year they won the Cup they 
had to meet, at the Oval, Queen’s Park, 
and 12,000 people watched the game— 
a record up to that day. 

Next season they won it by two goals 
to nothing; in the third round they had 
to meet West Bromwich Albion; no goals 
were scored, and the battle was re-fought 
at Derby on April 10, 1886, this being 
the first instance of such an important 
match being decided away from London. 

As Cup fighters, four years later, the 
Rovers beat Sheffield Wednesday by six 
goals to one, still the record score in any 
Final Tie; while in 1891 they won for the 
fifth time by three to one. 

The Clapham Rovers twenty-five years 
ago were a power in the land, and their 
great players were R. H. Birkett, who was 
captain, and who, like G. P. Wilson of 
Cambridge and J. W. Sutcliffe of the Bolton 
Wanderers, had the honour of playing for 
England both at the Association and Rugby 
games, Norman C. Bailey was, however, 
theirstar plaver. He was born at Streatham 
in 1857, and ranks as one of the most 
interesting players of his period. He 
assisted England against Scotland for ten 
consecutive years, from 1878 to 1887, and 
altogether took part in nineteen Inter- 
national matches against the eighteen by 
Mr. E. Charles Bainbridge of the Swifts, 
and thirteen by the famous T. Lindley 
of Nottingham Forest. From 1866 to 
1874 Bailey was at Westminster School, 
where he gained his colours for both games, 
and first of all played Rugby and then 
Association. No eleven was complete with- 
out him for several years, and it must be 
remembered that in those times there was 
great changes in the style of play, for the 
individual was quite superseded by the 
combination system. 

This, however, made no difference to the 
old Westminster bov, who could kick with 
either foot, in almost any position, and 
use head and breast with such adroitness 
that he could generally place a ball where 
he wanted it. He never got tired, had a 
rare speed, and accomplished all his work 
with such ease that we must class him 
with some of the finest players that ever 
touched the ball. 

The Clapham Rovers won the Cup in 
1880, and their record makes one regret 
the loss of the grand men they have turned 
out for the amateur game, 

Another great team came from the school 
. of. Baden-Powell, Charterhouse, who won 
the Cup in 1881. "They forined their famous 
Old Boys’ Club in 1879-80, and won the 
Cup in the following year by defeating the 
Old Etonians. They included Captain E. G. 
Wynyard, at this moment representing 
England in South Africa in the Cricket 
Tour. He proved a centre forward who 
could run like a hare, charge as severely 
as a man stones heavier, and shoot like 
the King's prizeman at Bisley. Then there 
was W. N. Cobbold, the king of dribblers 
and the quickest man ever seen to seize 
a situation at a glance; when he darted 
off to thread his way through a crowd of 
plavers, he was as smart as a hundred 
yards runner from scratch. Next we 
come to G. O. Smith, commonly called 
* Joe," who looked the quietest, mildest 
man who ever deceived à pair of heavy 
backs, and crashed the ball into the net. 
Yet in action he was quite another person. 
His shirt was always unbuttoned at the 
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neck, yet very exact, and never careless. 
He wanted, however, a heavy man on each 
side of him, for he was very thin and tall, 
but was a master of strategy and could 
adapt himself to long and short passing, 
was never disturbed by a hard game, and 
when he left the enclosure his hair was 
quite trim as though it had just been 
machined. This quiet, determined plaver 
was the man who won the Oxford cricket 
match in 1896 by scoring 132 for Oxford 
when things were going against them. 

The brothers Walters were the backs 
of that famous team, and were said to be 
a pair of battering-rams, both about fourteen 
stone. They loved, without force. a bustling 
game, and when Preston North End, in 
1837, plaved with them, they complained 
that they were sore for days owing to their 
match with the Old Boys three days pre- 
viously. 

And now we come to Aston Villa. It 
was in 1872 that a few young men, con- 
nected with the Aston Villa Wesleyan 
Chapel in Birmingham, started a cricket 


. club, and a bit later on a few members 


saw a football match, and they liked the 
sport so much that they were determined 
to have a club. One of the old members, 
Mr. G. Hughes, tella us they hired a ball 
for a preliminary practice. They liked 
it so much that fifteen players subscribed 
ls. a head, and a club was formed. 

In 1876 they received à member within 
the fold who has done more for their club 
than perhaps any other man. The members 
were at a practice game, and a Scotchman 
was looking on, whose name was George 
B. Ramsey. They asked him to join in the 
game in progress, and his dribbling was 
a revelation to the people. In 1887, during 
the summer, he got the team to practise 
dribbling three or four times a week, and 
they were joined by Samuel Law and 
Jimmy Lindsay. The first thing they did 
was to choose the Perry Bar Ground, which 
was a meadow, and they paid 5. for it. 
By 1880 they had become an established 
club, and they won seventeen matches 
right off, and twenty-one out of twenty-four 
in the season. In 1886 they paid their 
players, and reached the Final of the National 
Cup for the first time and won it. 

A year later on 30,000 people assembled 
to watch them, and great season succeeded 
great season, until in 1896-7 the Villa 
became the Champions of the League, 
and the victors of the National Cup — a feat 
only accomplished previously by Preston 
North End in 1889. They, too, were 
the first team to play on the magnificent 
oval at the Crystal Palace. They have 
had hosts of first-class players. Their 
first gate was 58. 3d. but twenty-three 
years later their income had become nearer 
20,0002. 

The story of West Bromwich Albion is 
one of the most pleasurable in the whole 
history of professional football, The un- 
selfishness of Bassett and of his local lads, 
and their love for the game, is a bright spot 
in professionalism. They had no money, 
but a small population to draw on, and 
only their own splendid energy. They are 
nicknamed the Throstles.” The throstle 
is the thrush. The South Staffordshire 
miners believe that there are no such sweet 
singers as tune their merry note in the 
Black Country : and yet, as the train takes 
you through the grimy regions known 
by that title, it seems almost impossible 
that bird-life could exist there. 

The crest of the club is a thrush perched 
on a cross-bar of a goal, and the bird has 
been a reality in the life of the club, for 
at headquarters there used to be kept a 
magnificent thrush in a bright cage. Its 
song was the harbinger of victory. 
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The record of the Albions is typical of 
British pluck, and as Cup fighters they 
have had few superiors. The club was 
started in a very small way, and in 1879 
a few vouths who loved cricket in the 
summer wanted an amusement for the 
winter. Football was decided upon; the 
youths contributed sixpence each and 
went to Wednesbury to buy a real football. 
Any new members were required to pay 
twopence per week, and sixpence entrance. 
In 1881 they had a piece of ground, and 
made their own goal-posts, and with shovel 
and wheelbarrow prepared themselves an 
enclosure. Everything about the club was 
hand-made. 

In 1883 they first entered for the National 
Cup, and met Wednesbury, and a season 
later another great match took place against 
Aston Villa, and the fame of the club was 
made in a day. No goals were scored at the 
first meeting, but the tie was re-played, 
and although rain descended in torrents 
10,000 people witnessed the game, and the 
Albion beat the Villa by three goals to one. 
From that day to this they have been 
& power in the football world. In 1887 
the Albion triumphed by three goals to one 
against Preston North End, and when the 
match was over it was found out that the 
side were all Englishmen. 

The following year they won the Cup. and 
on that day the maker of the Albion, the 
local lad, made his first appearance. W. I. 
Bassett was in his first Final, and, standing 
under 5 ft. 6 in., played that day with a skill 
that won the match, and as Mr. Catton says: 

The winners were eleven Staffordshire 
lads, who were paid only a few shillings 
for the time they lost. In 1892 they beat 
Aston Villa again, while they made their 
last appearance in the Final just ten years 
ago. 

The Albion have ever been the genuine 
surprise in football - one day down in the 
depths and next at the top of the heights. 
Scoteh footballers have not been verv 
Íashionable at West Bromwich, and indeed 
it was 1892 before the Albion were assisted 
bv any Scotchman in a Final Tie, and he was 

iliam Groves, the well-known Glasgow 
Celt, who was played as left half-back. 
Charles Perry played in four of the five 
matches in which the ‘ Throstles’ par- 
ticipated, and Bassett in three. 

Ever since West Bromwich conquered 
Preston North End in the Semi-final Tie, 
in March 1887, the club has had the honour 
of contributing to the strength of England 
in International matches. Their players 
so distinguished are: R. Roberts, G. Wood- 
hall, W. I. Bassett, J. Reynolds, W. Williams, 
Charles Perry, Tom Perry, A. Aldridge, 
J. M. Bayliss, J. Reader, and W. Garfield. 
Altogether these men have gained nearly 
forty caps, and few clubs can show a better 
record. It only proves what can be achieved 
by the persistent cultivation of local talent 
by English clubs; in fact, the history of the 
Throstles is a glorification of the grit 
of Staffordshire lads." 

The best professional team ever seen 
was that of Preston North End, and their 
great year was in 1889, when they not only 
became the Champions of the League 
without losing a match, but they obtained 
the National Cup without having a goal 
recorded against them. 

In 1863 the football club sprang out of 
the cricket club, and they played the 
Rugby game until 1881. John Ross was 
their prominent player and captain, and 
the best individual back the world ever saw. 
Between 1883-4 and 1888-9 they won 
294 matches, lost 35, and scored 1,500 goals 
against the 285 of their opponents. This 
season the club are doing very well, and have 
made a bold bid for the Lengue leadership. 
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Sheffield United is perhaps the most 
modern club, for it was only founded in 
1889, but they have appeared three times 
in the Final, and were the victors in 1901-2. 
In 1897-8 they were the Champions of the 
League, and they won their position by the 
aid of the local men. They have not won 
their laurels by importing Internationals 
from Scotland, but by securing unknown 
English youths of promise and training 
them into players of the most determined 
tvpe. Their great star player was Ernest 
Needham, and another Sheffield boy was 
W. J. Foulke, who stands 6 ft. 2 in. and 
weighs about twenty stone, and is now 
the famous goalkeeper of Chelsea. 

Notts County are the only team who 
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have ever won the National Cup while in 
the second division of the League, and 
they did it about eleven years ago. They 
were founded in 1862, and among them 
was Richard Daft, who was the best centre 
forward in the district, though cricket 
had more delight for Dicky; and in later 
years he had as companions Arthur Shrews- 
bury and William Gunn, and the latter 
had the honour of playing for England both 
at cricket and football. In 1881 they 
did badly, but they have done remarkably 
well in the last few years. 

Their rivals, Notts Forest, won the Cup 
in 1898-9. They were founded in 1865, 
and when they carried off the trophy they 
had played for two consecutive seasons 
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in the competition, and they have often 
been regarded as possible winners, but their 
dreams have never been realised yet. Five 
times they have reached the Final stage, 
only. like Derby County, to be as often. 
rebuffed. Among the men who have 
played for them have been C. F. Daft, 
Tinsley Lindley, E. J. Leighton, and J. W. 
Hancock, while they have had quite an 
array of Scotchmen who have helped them 
on to the highest honours. l 

There are other clubs—Derby County, 
Manchester, Southampton, Everton, Bolton 
Wanderers —that I have known appear in the 
Cup, but their exploits are too recent not 
to be within the memories of those who 
read these lines. 


BIRDS AND THEIR NESTS. 


Author of “ Bird Life in Wild Wales,” “ Birds of Bromley," etc. 


x P. " 
N the Principality the ring ouzel is called 
the rock ouzel, and a more appropriate 
name could scarcely be devised ; for the bird 
is entirely à species belonging to the heathery 
waste and rough gorges of the bleak, barren 
uplands, its wild cheery notes being par- 
ticularly pleasing in a district where song- 
birds are scarce. It is, as it were, a black- 
bird of the rocks. 

From this moor-loving propensity, then, 
it is a somewhat local species, and indeed, 
of the four Welsh counties with which I 
am best acquainted, it is more plentiful 
in Breconshire than the other trio—a fact 
for which I can assign no cause whatever. 
In the parts of Radnorshire with which I 
am familiar, it is in fact quite a rara avis, 
but this may be because that county for 
the most part is nothing like so wild or 
romantic as Breconshire and the adjacent 
counties, and it is a certain thing that the 
wilder the scenery the more numerous the 
ring ouzel. 

It is à summer migrant to our shores, 
reaching them during the first week or ten 
days of April, the 8th being a good average 
date. A few certainly remain with us the 
winter through in mild, sheltered situations, 
a remark which may be applied more or less 
to several of our summer migratory species. 
I myself have seen this species near Bromley 
in Kent during November (November 17, 
1900) Whether or no this species is life 
paired it is somewhat difficult to say; but 
it is certain that in many cases, not only is 
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the old breeding haunt, but even a spot 
within a foot or two of last year's nest, 
visited and called into requisition annually. 
It is also (at any rate, individual pairs 
are) double brooded without doubt, though 
this is by no means a generally accepted 
theory. 

In many instances nest-building must 
begin a day or two after reaching the 
breeding-grounds,: for I have found many 
a nest during the last three days of April, 
not only with the full complement of eggs, 
but even with eggs somewhat incubated; 
though if I had to choose one day in the 
season to look for this species’ eggs (in 
Wales, at all events) I would fix on May 3. 
By the end of this month or the early part 
of June most of the first broods have left 
the nest, and the fresh eggs that we find 
from May 15 to June l either belong to 
birds which were late in arriving at their 
summer haunts from one cause or another, 
or the second attempt at a first brood, 
when misfortune had overtaken the original 
venture. 

Most of the nests I have come across have 
been built either in the rocky banks of a 
stream or in the sides of a rut or gully 
in a big range of cliff. Indeed, in this 
latter case it is in the majority of instances 
& sure find, and often, dis. 
regarding the excited ac- 
tions of the birds perhaps 
& hundred yards away or 
more, I have worked the 
nearest rut to them, 
more often than not with 
success. I mention this 
specially, because when in 
this situation they appear 
to sit, in many cases, ex- 
tremely lightly, offering a 
marked contrast to those 
pairs which are nesting in 
the banks of a stream, 
which often sit extremely 
close; sometimes even al 
lowing one almost to touch 
them before taking wing. 

Once or twice I have 
found nests built in peat 
banks, old stone walls 
(these the relics of hill cot. 
tages), and in the long 
heather at the top of a cliff (this latter site ig 
quite unusual), whilst in any case it is seldom 
far from water. The nest itself is almost a 
facsimile of the blackbird's, made of grasses 


(occasionally a little moss), then a cement of 
mud, further lined with finer grasses, and 
is generally on a ledge of rock behind some 
sheltering heather-bush or other herbage, 
though I have seen it on an unprotected 
ledge or in a regular hole. 

As above remarked, the ring ouzel is by 
no means invariably a close sitter, but when 
flushed from the nest both birds are very 
excited and noisy, even over an unfinished 
‘nest, but rather less so, alternately flying 
wildly past the intruder's head and taking 
little journeys either up or down stream, or, 
in the case of the home being in a rut, 
along the eliff's face. I have even known 
the male sing angrily whilst the nest was 
being inspected. 

It is not always an easy find, because 
the male often rather misleads one by 
singing at a considerable distance from his 
sitting mate, and on the approach of a 
possible enemy he will certainly apprise her 
of the fact by uttering his tac tac tack ” 
-of alarm, when off she slips, and then, even 
if one has marked the spot approximately 
she came from, yet it is often better to 
watch her back to the eract spot—and she 
will soon return if silence is observed, and 
a stationary position taken up, behind some 
rock for choice. 


Ring Ousel's Nest. 


The eggs are four or five in number— 
seldom the latter, nearly always the former, 
whilst occasionally only three are laid; and 
though Padmit that some few clutches remind 


me strongly of a certain variety of blackbird's 
eggs (I refer to the type which is minutely 
marked all over, à common enough one with 
the blackbird, but rare, I consider, with the 
ring ouzel), yet in the many nests I have 
examined, to my mind one or two distinct 
points of difference are noticeable: (1) the 
ground-colour of the ouzel's egg is almos 
invariably brighter ; (2) the markings usually 
take the form of blotches and splashes, 
besides being infinitely richer in colouring ; 
running to bright orange brown and decided 
purplish grey, often lilac, as against the 
reddish brown and grevish tints of the black- 
bird's. In fact, I have seen rock ouzels’ 
eggs which resembled a certain type of 
missel-thrushes' more than anything else, 
and I should be inclined to back myself to 
pick out seventy-five per cent. of this species’ 
eggs from a mixed heap of blackbirds’ and 
ring ouzels'. 
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The eggs, then, may be described as of a 
bright bluish-green ground, blotched and 
spotted with rich reddish and orange brown, 
with underlying markings of purplish grey. 
Some eggs are chiefly marked at the larger 
end, others with the blotches evenly dis- 
tributed over the entire surface, whilst 
another type is of a pale greenish blue, 
evenly mottled all over with tiny spots and 
speckles of reddish brown and greyish 
red 


Occasionally a few hair-like streaks, almost 
black, may be seen on the larger end of the 
egg, and I have one specimen which is 
curiously and intricately marked with these 
lines, something after the fashion of the 
yellow bunting’s ; nor are the eggs invariably 
of one type in the same nest. 

Incubation lasts sixteen or seventeen days, 
and is performed chiefly, if not wholly, by 
the female. 
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This species often arrives at the breeding- 
stations in small flocks, but these soon 
disperse. It is in no way gregarious or even 
social in its habits, as soon as the pairs are 
formed each pair keeping very much to 
themselves, and fiercely driving off all 
trespassers of the same kind. In certain 
parts of Wales a pair may be found to about 
every quarter of a mile, though, curiously 
enough, many apparently suitable places 
are entirely deserted. | 

Although the ring ouzel's food consists 
mainly of slugs, snails, insecte, beetles, and 
the like, yet it is passionately fond of fruit, 
and in the autumn, just before its departure. 
may often be seen in the gardens bordering 
the moors, where civilisation, as it were, 
touches on the desert, whilet even the low- 
lands themselves. are not deserted by it at 
that time of year. 

(To be continued.) 


AN EXCITING SAIL. 


By “ MARSHMAN.” 


HE ten-ton cutter Wolf was lying snugly 

at anchor off an old bomb-boat, which, 
after having done good service during the 
Crimean war, had been converted into a 
coastguard watch vessel, in the muddy little 
oreek of Yantlett, and my chums, Dick 
Erskine. Howard Dettmar, and myself had 


arranged to spend the first week of the 


Off Gravesend. 
—— 8 ———— 


new year, 1905, in cruising 
after wildfowl among the 
creeks and estuaries of the 
East coast. 

There were t num- 
bers of wildfowl to be seen 
in every sheltered bay and 
cove, for an almost un- 
broken month's spell of 
hard frost had driven the 
birds away from the inland 
waters to seek their food 
amidst the tide-washed 
ooze-flats and rich growths 
of zoostera marina (wid- 
geon-graas). 

The wind was blowing 
half a gale from the north- 
east when we sailed the 
cutter down from Graves- 
end the preceding evening, 
and, having carried away 
our bob.stay during the 
heavy thrash to windward 
in the sea reach, we 
were compelled to run into Yantlett for 
repairs, All hands were on deck before 
ee and as the fitting of a new 
bob-stay required but two men, Erskine was 


s told off " to cook breakfast, while Dettmar 
and myself set to work on the bob-stay. 


Although infensely cold, it was a glorious 
January morning, and the wintry scene as 


viewed from the deck was almost arctic 
in its aspect. The far-reaching marshes, 
which seemed to roll away to the foot of the 
beautifully wooded hills of Kent, were 
clothed in a pure white mantle, the creek 
was filled with floe-ice, and feathery flakes, 
falling lazily to earth from dark masses of 
clouds, which floated threateningly in space, 
gave warning of an approaching snow- 
storm. High overhead winged a skein of 
wild geese on their noisy flight southward, 
bunches of mallard, teal, widgeon, and 
other kinds of duck passed restlessly to and 
fro over the grey broken waters of the wide 
estuary, trips of redshanks and dunlin piped 
their sweetly plaintive calls as they flew to 
the vast expanses of ooze-flat, black 
ground and mussel hards which were 
beginning to show above the receding tide ; 
and the weird cry of the curlew re-echoed 
across the frozen levels. 

The tide will not serve until two o'clock. 
I vote we take the guns and try our luck up 
the creek after breakfast," said Dettmar, 
as he put the finishing touches to the bob- 
stay. 

A good suggestion," was my reply: 
“ but the punt will only hold two, and the 


dinghy draws too much water.” 


* Oh, we'll toss; and the odd man shall 


‘remain on board and cook the dinner." 


Breakfast finished and cleared away, 
& coin was spun in the air to decide the 
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knotty question. Dettmar lost the toss, and 
he had, therefore, to remain aboard the 
yacht, while Erskine and myself took our 
long-chambered  12-bore Churchills and 
embarked in the double-handed gunning- 
punt to explore the upper reaches of the 
creek. 

Before pushing away from the yacht, 
we each donned a white linen overall, that 
we might appear as little conspicuous as 
possible when waiting up for fowl on the 
snow-covered salt marshes. 

Hark! Did you hear that teal ? ” sgud- 
denly whispered my companion almost 
inaudibly, as the piping whistle of one of 
those small, but delicious little morsels, 
rang clear and shrill through the keen 
rarefied atmosphere. 

I had heard the whistle, and, lying prone 
on the floor of the punt, I peered carefully 
over the fore-coaming with my gun full- 
cocked and ready to handle. There were 
but a very few inches of tide under the flat- 
bottomed craft, and Erskine plied his 
setting-stick noiselessly and skilfully under 
the high shelving banks of ooze and saltings. 

Minute after minute crept by, but never 
a sign of a teal was there to be seen. Just 
as we entered a small channel running 
through a big stretch of grey slob, however, 
between twenty and thirty teal sprang up 
with a great to-do from the muddy water 
within forty vards of the punt, and away 
across the frozen marshes they went, twisting 
and turning in their flight as teal alone know 
how to twist and turn. 

Our four barrels rang out almost simul- 
taneously, and a couple of the little duck 
dropped with a splash into a small pan of 
water left by the receding tide, while a third, 
hard hit, carried on until he reached the 
sea-wall, when he faltered in his flight and 
pitched amongst a Eos of rank grass 
growing at the base of the escarpment. 

Having run the punt on to the mud, 
Erskine and myself strapped on our mud- 
pattens and soon had the first couple of 
teal, but the third— which still had a little 
go left in him—led us a merry dance amongst 
the salt-wort ere he allowed himself to bo 
captured At length, however, the leash 
were stowed safely in the punt, and Erskine 
sent the low-sided craft hissing over the 
shallows. We explored the creek to its 
extreme length, but met with no further 
incident worthy of mention, unless the dis- 
covery of a huge silver-bellied esl, which 
had been thrown up by the tide, and which, 
although pierced through and through by 
the long sharp beak of some marauding 
heron, tried his hardest to wriggle down 
to the creek. Possibly that monster eel 
would have proved good enough eating, 
and I proposed taking it back to the vacht 
to replenish her larder. Erskine declared, 
however, that in the event of my taking 
the “slimy brute" aboard the punt he 
would lay down his paddle and setting- 
stick and go ashore. The fish was therefore 
left to its own resources, while we in the 
punt drifted lazily down creek on the still 
ebbing tide. 

Let us run the punt into that runnel, 
and try our luck ashore," said my com. 
panion as we neared a deep gut, or runnel, 
which wound a sinuous course through many 
acres of saltings and knee-deep slime, until 
it reached the creek. 

Having gained the sea-wall surrounding 
the little marshland island of Grain, my 
companion parted from me to lay-up in the 
driest rill he could find on the saltings, 
while I walked along the base of the wall 
with the intention of waiting for fowl in 
an old gunning pit, which had been dug 
many years ago by some local wildfowler on a 
triangular patch of salting lying at the mouth 
of the creek. Before reaching the pit, I had to 
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ass the cutter, and when abreast of her 
saw Dettmar gesticulating and pointing 
towards a little bay in the saltings which— 
in nautical phraseology—lay about three 
cable-Jenzths ahead of me on the port-bow. 

" Fowl of some kind" was my inward 
ejaculation, as I crawled on all-fours across 
the snow-covered saltings, until I came to 
a deep gut. Tucking my overall into my 
waist-belt, and pulling the high thigh- boots 
well up, I dropped, or rather slid, into the 
drain, and started on one of the muddiest 
and most unsavoury stalks it is possible to 
imagine. “ Squelsh, squalsh" went my 
heavy boots as I waded through the black, 
batter-like mud, until I began to think that 
every bird in the neighbourhood must be 
aware of my intrusion into their sanctuary. 

It was a long and eminently unpleasant 
crawl along the bed of the gut, which wound 
in and out among the salts until it emptied 
its trickle of water into the little bay in 
question. At length I found myself at the 
mouth of the gut: but as I was in the act 
of peering over the high shelving bank of 
the same, the double report of Erskine's 
gun rang out, and, ere I could pull at 
them, nine mallard ros» about sixty yards 
distant from me, and away across the creek 
they flew at a great pace. 

It was jolly hard lines; but there was no 
use in crying over “ spilt milk," or rather 
sped fowl, and, hauling myself out of the 
muddy rill, I walked across the saltings 
towards the sea-wall, with the intention of 
trying the northern shore of the island, 
which faced the open water of the estuary. 

I was wiping a sludge of mud off the 
barrels of my 12-bore with & bunch of bent- 
grass, when a man carrying a shepherd's 
crook crossed over the embankment from 
the enclosed marshes, and on approaching 
me opened as follows : 

“ Marnin’, Mister. What be ye a doin’ 
on these yer salts with a gun? 

Believing the salt-marshes to be any man's 
" manor," I answered my interlocutor 
somewhat sharply, advising him at the 
same time to mind his own business and 
return to his flocks. He did not appear 
to accept the latter suggestion, however; 
on the contrary, he bade me “ not to go a 
jeering of him, or he'd run me up to the 
manor house for trespassing on the squire's 
salt- marshes." 

The thought suddenly struck me for the 
first time that the salt-marshes fringing 
Yantlett Creek were “ manorial rights," in 
which case I was at that moment nothing 
more nor less than a poacher, and had no 


more right to shoot over the saltings than. 


upon the enclosed marshes. As I was turning 
these matters over in my mind, the double 
report of Erskine's gun reached the ears of 
the shepherd and myself, and the man, 
with“ Deary me. how many of the varmints 
be theer a gunnin’?” began te read me 
a lecture on the laws relating to the fore- 
shores. But, to cut a long story short, I sent 
the worthy shepherd back to his sheep a 
richer man to the extent of a florin than 
when he first approached me. 

Scarcely had I bestowed my largess on 
the shepherd than I saw Erskine poling 
slowly down-creek towards the yacht. 
Upon hailing him to take me aboard, he 
ran the punt on to the saltings, and five 
minutes later we pulled alongside our 
“ floating cottage." Upon comparing notes 
T learned that, shortly after parting company 
with me, a couple of red-headed pochard 
came scurrying over his head from the 
Medway estuary, which lay glinting under 
the bright rays of the brilliant sun like a 
wide sheet of molten silver, 

“ Well ! where are the dunbirds, and how 
&bout the right and left you fired just 
before joining me? 


* Oh! 'The pochards went away across 
Hoo levels as though they rather liked the 
smell of powder, and this" (holding up & 
miserable specimen of dunlin which he 
hauled out of his hare-pocket) is the result 
of my second shot. There were at least a 
thousand of the little beggars in the trip, 
but they all got away with the exception 
of our friend here." 

Dettmar and myself congratulated our 
sailing-companion on his good shooting, 
and then, having made the punt fast, we 
went down to the cabin to partake of the 
banquet (a somewhat watery Irish stew 
and a huge plum-pudding) which Dettmar 
had cooked on the fo'castle stove. 

" We must get under way the moment 
the flood covers the spit," said Erskine, as 
he helped himself to a huge slice off an 
excelent and well-proportioned Christmas 
pos which had been prepared by the 

air hands of Dettmar’s elder sister 

" Otherwis? we shan't save water into 
the Crouch, for there's scarcely a capful 
of wind, and the tide will be foul all the 
way," continued he, as he made a íresh 
onslaught upon the pudding. 

All hands agreed to the suggestion, and 
out of regard for Erskine's "little Mary ” 
Dettmar removed his sister's contribution 
to the feast to the farther corner of the 
spring table, away from Erskine. 

The midday meal finished and the plates 
and dishes washed and stowed away, all 
hands went on deck, to find that the tide 
had commenced to flow, and that many of 
the ooze flats and mussel hards were alreadv 
awash. The main-sail was therefore set, 
the jib run out along the bowsprit, the 
cable shortened that the anchor might be 
weighed at a moment’s notice, and the 
cutter sailed away from the creek when the 
water made sufficiently to float her out 
of the peaceful little haven of Yantlett. 

* My word! that bank of clouds means 
snow, or I'm a Dutchman, suddenly 
exclaimed Dettmar, as he pointed towards 
& mass of leaden clouds driving rapidly up 
from the North Sea. 

I believe you're right, Horace, and there 
is pretty hard wind behind them," said 
Erskine, as he looked towards the eastern 
horizon through a pair of powerful Ross 
prisms. 

Dotted here and there over the wide 
grey waters of the estuary were to be seen 
a number of small fishing-smacks, the undu- 
lating red.tan sails of which lent a touch 
of colour to the grey sea-scape. Suddenly 
the top-sails of the fishing-craft dropped 
one by one as though lowered by the hand 
of a magician. On and on drove the snow- 


‘storm until the smacks and liners and 


landmarks lying to the eastward of the 
Nore lightship were veiled behind a dense 
white curtain, and the weird shrieks of the 
sirens of inward and outward bound vessels 
came echoing across the water. The 
spectacle of that on-coming blizzard as 
viewed from the deck of the Wolf was 
wildly grand, and one which will dwell in 
the memory of my sailing-companions and 
myself for many a long day to come. 

It means a close-reefed mainsail and 
storm-jib if were going to tackle that 
pleasant-looking little breeze." quoth the 
owner of the cutter (Erskine) as he went 
forward to get the latter sail from the 
fo'castle, and who had a very high opinion 
= the sea-going qualities of his staunch little 
ship. 

“ Don’t you think it would be wise to 
remain here until the weather clears a 
little?” Dettmar ventured to remark to 
the skipper when the latter re-appeared on 
deck bearing a strong rope-bound storm-jib. 

“ TIl not stop in this muddy hole another 
ten minutes. The old boat would weather 
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the hardest hurricane that ever blew. 
But look here, ‘ Detty,’ if you funk a cap- 
ful of wind, you'd better return home to 
your mother, and leave old ‘Jack’ (the 
humble writer) and myself to finish the 
cruise." 

Dettmar declared, somewhat hotly, that 
not an atom of funk was to be found in his 
composition. 

But, said he, “if you consider that 
leaving a snug and well-sheltered haven 
like this to deliberately put out to sea to 
meet a gale is a sign of good seamanship, 
I don’t, and I think that you would do well 
to invite your maternal grandmother to 
accompany you on your next cruise." 

Not wishing to take a part in the 
" jangle,” I took the jib forward and ran 
it out that it might be ready to set the 
instant the anchor broke ground. At the 
same time I am bound to confess that my 
sympathies were with Dettmar, for it was not 
a seaman-like act on the part of our gallant 
skipper to brave the elements outside when 
he could ride peacefully at anchor in such 
& haven of refuge as that afforded by 
Yantlett Creek. Be that as it may, however, 
the captain of a ship is a little god aboard 
his own vessel, be that vessel but a ten-ton 
cutter yacht manned by three hands. 

While the interesting and learned argu- 
ment progressed in the cockpit, the blizzard 
—for such it proved to be—was driving 
rapidly into the estuary; fine snowflakes 
began to fill the air, and the piercingly cold 
nor’-easter came howling in from the wild 
North Sea, lashing the fairway into foam 
and searching out every nook and corner 
of the dyke and fleet intersected marshes. 
But the skipper’s blood was up—he was 
a Scot from the sole of his boot to the 
crown of his head, and as stubborn as the 
proverbial mule. 

The main-sail was close-reefed. the anchor 
came up with a run, the storm-jib set taut 
and flat as a board, and, with lee-rail awash, 
our little ship gathered way, and went racing 
out of the creek to battle with the blizzard. 

Scarcely had we cleared the mouth of 
the creek than the snow came down in a 
blinding torrent, shutting out the high sea- 
walls of the Hoo and Cliffmarshes, and 
obscuring every object lying a dozen yards 
ahead of the bowsprit end. It was now 
that we began to feel the full force of the 
gale, and while the lee-rail was often flooded 
up to the well-coaming, clouds of spray came 
hissing aft from the weather-bow, lashing 
the faces of my companions and myself 
like the thong of a whip, and turning 
into ice the moment it touched the decks 
and rigging. Phew! it was bitterly cold 
work, for the thermometer registered 25° of 
frost on that wild winter’s day, and our 
oilskins and sou’-westers were frozen as stiff 
as boards. 

The snow came down more heavily 
every moment, and it was more by good 
Juck than good judgment that we escaped 
fouling one of the huge iron buoys marking 
the fairway. 

“ We must keep our eves and ears open 
for steamers, you fellows ! " shouted Erskine 
above the roaring of the gale, as our little 
craft began to plough her way through 
the heavy seas, running in what is known 
as the fairway, or steamer track. “ We 
should fetch well below Southend Pier on 
this leg! added he, as he took a pull on the 
tiller-line to meet a heavy squall which 
laid the little cutter almost on her beam-ends. 

Ears are more useful than eyes in this 
kind of weather," laconically replied Dett- 
mar, as the uncanny discord of a steam 
siren came shrieking down on the wings 
of the wind. 

Scarcely were the words uttered, than 
the wind was taken out of our sails, and 


the phantom.like outline of a huge home- 
ward-bound liner passed across the bows 
of the cutter. 

To put the helm hard down and jibe the 
yacht round was the work of a very few 
moments. Thus did we escape a second 
collision. It was a close shave," however, 
and as the Wolf swung round her taffrail 
almost touched the towering side of the 
great steamship. 

" [t would have been better had we 
stayed in Yantlett Creek," was my soliloquy, 
as I watched the liner glide from view into 
the whirling snow. 

“ What do vou chaps say to a cup of 
coffe2 ? " asked Dettmar, when the danger 
was passed.  Erskine said it was a rattling 
good idea, and, as I declared myself a par- 
ticipant in the skipper's sentiment, Dettv 
blundered down the cabin hatchway to 

repare the suggested warmth-giving 

verage. 

This snow is as puzzling as a sea-fog. 
I wonder where we shall fetch on this tack ¢ ” 
remarked Erskine to me as we sat together 
in the well, trving our hardest to appear 
happy and comfortable, while young rivulets 
of icy spray ran down the collars of our 
oileys and miniature cascades descended 
from the brims of our sou'-westers. 

" Ought to fetch well below Southend 
Pier," went on my companion, violently 
swinging his free hand across his chest in 
the orthodox manner as pursued by the 
London cabby on a cold winter's day. 

I agreed that we ought to fetch well to 
windward of the pier in question ; but at the 
same time I speculated within myself as to 
whether or no the side of some vessel, or the 
bed of the fairway would be our final goal, 
for the snow fell thicker and thicker, the 
wind increased in strength every moment, 
and the cutter, although reefed close down, 
was over-canvased, and frequently buried 
her head up to the bitts in the heavy seas. 

Boom, boom, hoot, hoot,’ sounded 
the foghorns and sirens all round us as 
the great liners, rusty-sided tramps, high- 
bowed fish-carriers, and tug.towed sailing- 
ships slowly felt their way up and down 
the fairway. 

None of the before- mentioned instru- 
menta of auricular torture were included 
in the Wolfs inventory of stores. Not 
to be outdone, however, and anxious to 
lend a little more melody to the dismal 
symphony, I took a marlin-spike from 
the stern locker and beat a far-reaching 
tattoo on an empty kerosene-can. The head 
of Dettmar now appeared above the top 
of the booby-hatch, and, calling upon me 
to take & huge pannikin of steaming hot 
coffee from him, he for a moment rested 
the can on the coach-roof. At that critical 
moment, however, the cutter heeled heavily 
under a fierce squall, and the coffee took a 
header into the sea. Fortunately poor 
Dettmar managed to retain a firm hold of 
the hatchway-coaming, otherwise he would 
in all probability have followed the lead 
of the pannikin. 

To say that all hands were disappointed 
at the loss of the coffee would be putting 
it lightly, for the cold was intense. Thank- 
ful were we, however, that our cook was 
left to us to make a fresh brew. 

By this time the skipper judged that we 
must be well out of the fairway and nearing 
the Essex shore. He did not err in his 
judgment, for upon casting the lead.line 
I found that we were sailing in barely two- 
fathom water; and as a small periwinkle 
adhered to the tallow in the base of the 
lead, it was evident that we were passing 
over one of the many winkle-beds belonging 
to Southend, but whether the pier lay to 
the eastward or westward of us no one 
could tell. 
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It was an anxious time, as both wind 
and tide were against us, and in the event 
of Southend Pier lying to leeward, at any 
moment we might be dashed to matchwood 
against its great iron piles. There was 
but the choice of one of two evils open to 
us. The first to sail as close in as possible 
and trust to Providence that we were on the 
safe side of the pier, and that our anchor 
would hold until the gale passed over; the 
go ond to put about and return to the more 
open water of the fairwav, and trust to 
Providence to steer us clear of shipping. 

We chose the second course; and with 
a great flapping of canvas the gallant little 
cutter spun round on the other tack like a 
top, and, with the seas breaking over her 
weather side as though threatening to 
stave in her oaken timbers, she went stagger- 
ing and pitching through the gale-driven 
blizzard towards the Kentish coast. 

Suddenly the heavy report of a cannon 
came booming across the white-capped 
coamers, and then another and another. 

There's a vessel aground on the Map- 
lins," shouted Erskine above the roar of 
the wind and waves. If the snow would 
but clear a bit we might be able to beat up 
and render assistance to some of the poor 
fellows aboard her." 

“ We'll have a shot at it as it is, snow 
or no snow," enthusiastically cried Dettmar, 
who, in very truth, had nothing of the 


„ funk about him. 


“ We will," echoed the skipper: adding, 
„Take a pull at the sheets, you fellows, for 
it's neck or nothing this voyage.“ 

The jib and main-sheets (the fore - sail had 
been stowed away before leaving Yantlett) 
were hauled in taut until the sails set as 
flat as boards, and the Wolf was sailed a 
couple of points nearer the wind. 

The lifeboat will be launched by this 
time, and it would be a feather in our caps if 
we were to reach the wreck first," exclaimed 
the skipper, as the sullen boom of the 
minute-guns still came to us above the 
pandemonium set up by the wind, the 
waters, and the diabolical hooting of weather- 
bound steamers. 

It was now nearly two o'clock in the 
afternoon, and, although the wind was 
blowing as hard as ever, the blizzard 
appeared to have cleared somewhat, but 
the deck of the cutter was deeply choked 
with masses of frozen snow, and the sails 
and rigging were covered with a sheet of ice. 

These small details, added to sundry hogs- 
heads of icy salt water which came seething 
down to my sailing companions and myself at 
every dive taken by the Wolf, rendered 
the cockpit anything but a desirable or 
comfortable place. 

Only too glad of an excuse to thaw 
myself before the cabin stove, I volunteered 
to try my hand at coffee-brewing, and, no 
objection being raised to the suggestion, 
I went down below, while Dettmar took a 
hand at the pump, as a considerable quantity 
of water had found its way into the well. 

Owing to the heavy pitching and heeling 
of the cutter, the little cabin was not alto- 
gether too comfortable. It was warm, 
however, and I was glad to escape from the 
chilly embrace of the wizard of the north 
for even a few minutes. 

Thanks to the excellent little Pascall 
and Aiken stove, I very soon had a goodly 
brew of coffee ready. I returned on deck 
just as the yacht was in stays, and my 
companions gul down & cup of coffee 
apiece, informed me that during the last 
leg to windward they had passed 
sufficiently near to the Nore lightship to 
have deciphered the huge letters painted 
on the hull of the vessel. 

* We could have thrown a biscuit aboard, 
so near did we pass her," said Dettmar, 
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holding out his enamel mug for a fresh 
instalment from my coffee- pot. Haven't 
heard the report of à gun for quite twenty 
minutes, and I therefore expect that the 
lifeboat men have rescued the crew of 
the distressed ship," added he. 

Scarcely were the words uttered, than a 
report, much louder and clearer than before, 
reached our ears, and we knew that the 
wreck, if wreck it was, lay at no very great 
distance froin us. 

Not a word escaped the lips of either 
Erskine, Dettmar, or myself, as we listened 
to the solemn boom of the gun, but a silent 
prayer “for those in peril on the sea” 
went up from the cockpit of our storm-beaten 
little vessel to Him who alone is able to 
govern the tempest and the ocean. 

At length the skipper broke the silence 
by remarking, “ Keep a bright look-out for 
the Knock buoy; it can’t be very far 
from us on this tack.” 

Never a glimpse of the Knock, or of any 
other buoy for that matter, was obtained ; 
but, then, we might almost as well have 
searched for a needle in a haystack as 
for a solitary buoy moored in a wide estuary 
on that wild winter’s afternoon, for, although 
the blizzard had given considerably, 
the air was still thick with snowflakes, 
which obscured all surrounding objects. 

At frequent intervals the boom of the 
gun came down to us, nearer and clearer 
at each report. On and on rushed the Wolf 
through the heavy seas, until the lead.line 
showed less than three-fathom water under 
her keel, which indicated that we were 
passing over the sands. 

We can run close in shore, as the spring 
tides are on now, and it must be very nearly 
high water by this time,” said Erskine, 
as I cast the lead for the fiftieth time since 
leaving the fairway. Hardly had the word 
"time" escaped the skipper’s lips when a 
bright flash, followed by the deafening 
roar of a small cannon, made us jump 
from our seats in the well, and, looking to 
windward, we saw the dim outline of a 
vessel of about 150 tons burden. We had 
very nearly fouled the object of our search 
in the dense snow. 

With a great shout we went about and 
ran under the counter of the stranded 
schooner—for such she proved to be 
sufficiently close to read the words Witzka, 
Rotterdam, on her counter, and to notice 
that her foremast had been carried away 
close to the deck, and was playing the part of 
a battering-ram against her lee side, while 

eat numbers of empty wicker-covered 
l were to be seen bobbing up 
and down in the rough tide in all directions. 

The shipwrecked and half. frozen crew 
answered our hail with a loud shout. As 
the cutter flew past the stern of the vessel 
we caught a glimpse of four men and a 
boy, who signalled to us to run alongside 
and take them off. 

To have sailed too close to the weather 
side of the Witzka would have been little 
short of madness, for the seas were making 
& clean sweep over her decks, while the 
spars and wreckage floating to leeward 
would, in all probability, have torn a hole 
in the cutter’s timbers had we ventured to 
approach the wreck on that side. True, 
we might have launched the dinghy ; but of 
what use would an eight-foot boat have 
been in such a heavy sea as was running 
over the Maplins ? 

Putting about, once more we sailed under 
the stern of the schooner, and shouted to 
the men aboard her to throw a rope to 
us. The r fellows did not appear to 
understa a word of English, however, 
but as we flashed past, the boy, after 
hesitating for a moment on the taffrail, 
took a flying leap towards the deck of the 
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Wolf, and, falling short, dropped with a 
great splash into the icy water. He rose 
to the surface very quickly, however, and, 
grabbing the collar of his heavy pilot-coat, 
Dettmar and I hauled him safely aboard. 
We had stripped the  half-drowned 


youngster of his frozen clothing, and were 


returning to the wreck to try and rescue his 
fellows, when we heard a stentorian hail of 
" Ship-ahoy !" from somewhere amidst the 
blizzard. Hülfe; Hülfe.“ came the weak 
answering hail in German from one of the 
exhausted men on the wreck. I need scarcely 
add that my companions and myself also 
joined in the cry for assistance, and con- 
tinued to shout until a big man-o'-war's 
lifeboat, carrying a lugsail and manned by 
fve coastguards, appeared on the scene. 

Sailing as close to the schooner as was 
prudent, we hove-to, and, the blizzard 
having almost blown itself out, Erskine and 
I watched the work of rescue, while Dettmar 
went down to the cabin to attend to our 
passenger. . 

The coastguardsmen now lowered their 
lug-sail, and then four men pulled manfully 
through the heavy seas, while the petty 
officer in charge skilfully steered 
the boat clear of the wreckage, and 
ran her under the lee of 
the schooner. The Dutch- 
men jumped from the gun- 
wale of the wreck as she 
wallowed in the trough of a 
big sea, and all four of 
them landed safely on the 
floor of the boat. The gal- 
lant bluejackets next rowed 
alongside the Wolf, when 3 
we gladly accepted the 
offices of one of their number Poss 
to pilot us into Havengore 


Creek, on the shores of which a= 


lay the coastguard station. 


An hour later our weatherbeaten little 
ship:lay peacefully at anchor amongst the 
mud-flats and marshes of Havengore, and 
her skipper and crew spent the remainder 
of the evening at the coastguard station, 
listening to a vivid description of the 
bombardment of Alexandria, which was 
recited by one of their hospitable enter- 
tainers before the glowing fire in the chief 
boatman’s cosy den. 

Thus ended one of the most eventful 
days—and they have been many —ever ex- 
perenced by the writer aboard the old 
cutter yacht Wolf. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


"THE CHRISTIAN BANNER." 


- READERS of the “ B. O. P.“ may be interested to hear 
that our publishers are issuing à new penny paper. 
It is called The Christian Banner," and is designed for 
the homes of the people, and is planned on the most 
popular, up-to-late lines. May we ask our readers to 
take & kindly interest in the new venture and tell 
all their friends about it? The first number wiil be 
ready everywhere on April 26. 
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WORTH NOTING. 


WE have had submitted to us by Messrs. Ingersoll 
& Co. of Ely Place. Holborn, E.C., one of their “ 5s. 
Orown Watches," as advertised in our business pages. 
The watch is attractive in ap nce, and evidently 
of substantial workmanship. he firm have, too, such 
confidence in the manufacture that they not only 
guarantee that the article will run and keep good time 
for five years, but they actually offer that if, without 
misuse, it fails to do so, they will, on ita free return to 
them any time during the first year, either repair or 
exchange it without any cbarge, and during the re- 
maining four I1 at a cost of ls. only. Many of our 
readers may like to try this timekeeper. 
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We have received from Mr. Guilbert Pitman, of 
85 Fleet Street, copies of two recent beoks he has pub- 
lished — namely, Turning for Beginners and Modern 
Dynamos and Batteries," Both books have been pre- 
pared by practica] men thoroughly familiar with their 
respective subjects, and both should prove very useful, 
therefore, to beginners. The book ou turning is by 
James Lukin, B.A., and costs 1s. 6d. ; it has 130 illus- 
trations. Mr. S. R. Bottone is the writer of the other 
volume, which has 110 illustrations, and is published 
at 2s. 6d. Special attention, we are told, lias been 
given to the limitations imposed upen the average 
amateur by the want of elaborate tools, so that boys 
with keen int«reat in electrical subjects, combined with 
fu ese pocket-money, need not fear to peruse the 
boo 


WE have also received a specimen of “The Boys’ 
Printer "—a box containing some rubber type. a t 
holder, ink, ink-pad, etc. Should be most uscful for 
stamping linen, books, etc. 
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THE British Sports Publishing Company, of 3 Hind 
Court, Fleet Street, E.C., have just issned the fifth 
volume of Spalding's Athletic Library, which is a 
recognised authority on sport in America. The book, 
entitled How to Punch tbe Bag." is written by 
Mr. W. H. Rothwell, and is illustrated by thirty-five 

hotographs of the author as he appears at work in 
bis training quarters. Of all forms of exercise in- 
dulged in by those desirous of improving their physical 
condition —whether men or women, boys or girls—it is 
claimed by the writer that there i8 none more attrac- 
tive and beneficial than bag-punching, and this ligtle 
sixpenny booklet certainly sbows “how it is P 
Former publications on the same lines issued by the 
company consist of Muscle-Building," How to 
Wrestle,” Jiu-Jitsu.“ Dumb-Bells" HOW to 
Sprint,“ etc. Each volume is complete in itself, the 
illustrations are clear and profuse, and the letterpress 
is very explicit. The library promises to become as 
popular here as it is in the United States. 

By the way, Mr. Albert Spalding, the young violinist, 
was compelled some months ago to cancel all e e- 
ments, owing to the serious motor accident to his 
father, Mr. J. W. Spalding, a partner in tbe British 
Sports Publishing Company. 
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From the Japanese School, 305 Oxford Street, we 
have received a copy of “Tbe Game of Ju-Jiteu," pe 
red with a view to use in schools and oulleges. 

k, which is issued at 5s., is by Taro Miyake, Yukio 
Tani, and others, and is embellished with ninety-one 
illustrations. This is what Admiral Kamimura bas to 
say about Ju-Jitsu: " The training in Ju-Jitsu not ouly 
develops a man's physical power and agility, but it also 
tends to make him resourceful in meeting all kinds of 
emergencies and. surprises. I would recommend not 
only naval men, bat all young men, to devote some 
hours of their time to learning. . . . The indirect 
benefit will be great in all walks of life." 
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CHAPTER IIL.—ON THE RAFT. 


*T\own below, Tom! Down below with 

you, lad, and do what you can to 
comfort them. I think Sile’s duty lies 
here. 

I had to shout the words, close though 
I was, into my mate's ear; for my mate he 
was once more, 

What was now the behaviour of the 
skipper ? What is ever the behaviour of a 
drunkard in danger? He had become an 
actual coward, if, indeed, he hadn't been 
one before this. 

He raved and wept by turns was 
raging in wrath one moment, abjeotly, 
pitiably cringing at another. 

Boys, I have one regret at this moment— 
a regret, I fear, that will never leave me, 
inasmuch as I didn’t have that skipper 
secured below. But I said to myself, 
* The wretch may have some one belonging 
to him," so I would not try to disgrace hi 
before his crew. 

Not that I had much hope at this time 
that any of us would ever come alive out 
of the whirlpool around the wreck. Besides, 
had I secured him below, and assistanoe did 
eventually come, was it not possible he 
might be forgotten in the scrimmage ? 

I had but little opportunity, however, 
of seeing anything of this poor drink- 
maddened soul for some time. 

And I am not sure that I did the 
right thing—the sailor thing—in the orders 
I now issued ; yet I believe I did my best; 
and what man amongst us can do more ? 

Glad was I to notice that she had 
righted a bit, and was on a more even keel. 
Presently I hoped to bring her straighter, 
but, arguing with myself that there was 
deep water close astern, for the after-body 
of her had lifted round, and it was but by 
the forefoot she seemed to cling, I had the 
foreyard heaved aback. 

The wind laughed at me—laughed a 
shrieking, scornful laugh—and the moment 
the foreyard moved, crack went the mast, 
six feet above the deck, and there was 
greater lumber now than ever. 

Poor fellows, more betoken, were en- 
tangled in the floating rigging to leeward— 
drowning, I daresay, though none could 
save them, for the barque was once again 
on her beam-ends. 

* All hands clear away the wreck ! ” 

Like furies the good fellows, or what 
was left of them, worked to carry out the 
order. 

I saw them through the spray, that was. 
making a clear breach over us, with bare 
chests, wielding axe and adze, and I heard 
even the thuds above the mad and. merciless 
howling of the wind. 

I would have liked to take an axe 
myself and to have gone wild with trek. 
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like the rest of them. But my place was 
on the swaying, rocking poop. 

I could pray, though. Oh, yes, there 
is always & second or two left for that. 
* O God, my wife and child! O God, our 
crew ; forget them not ! " 

" Bravo, boys! Bravo! Now for the 
main and fore!" I was proud of these 
men. I thanked Heaven that with but one 
or two exceptions they were hearts of oak 
and British. And, stoic though a master 
mariner must be on occasions such as these, 
when I saw a man struck dead with a 
swinging blow from a flying block, the tears 
spread over my wet face. I thought I saw 
another man fall dead, but he had only 
tripped over his unfortunate comrade. 

The last mast was gone; she was 
steadier now because on an even keel. The 
storm had sent her farther on to the bank. 

And now what was there to wait for ? 
Only the breaking of her up: and each 
advancing wave helped on her doom. And 
then? Well then the end. Oh, what 
should a sailor like me care but for those I 
loved, those I dared not think of at pre- 
sent ? 

I would go below, I told myself, before 
some change took place. 

So I threw off my jacket; it was water- 
logged and cumbersome. Though it was 
July yet, the lashing waves were cold. 

One, two, three. I was counting the 
men I could see, and there were eight yonder 
cowering under the weather bulwarks. 
Eight men, and the mate was here on the 
poop. He had been helping to cut away 
the wreck, but had come aft. 

I saw him, and I saw something else that 
for à time almost unmanned me. 

The skipper, who had been again at 
the rum, rushed swaying and reeling up the 
companion. 

Away, away, away! he shouted, and 
made a dash for an open space in the lee 
bulwarks. He fell half-way, and a green 
sea lifted him and tossed him into the sea. 

He might have meant to take his life, 
but his cry for help was piercing, agonising. 

It must have gone straight to Frieslan's 
heart, for he at once leapt over the side 
into the black waters, and I hurried aft and 
threw him a lifebuoy. 

The : billows were high where Frieslan 
swam, but not broken much. It was when 
they struck the wreck they were at their 
wildest. 

I wanted to leap to his rescue My 
duty on board prevented my satisfying even 
this crave, but I rent my very shirt in the 
struggle to prevent myself. 

The mate had caught his captain—the 
fellow who had used him so cruelly when in 
his cups—and was holding his head above 
water. Luckily the buoy drifted towards 
him, and after a time our bold hands 
rescued both by means of ropes, one with a 
bight on it. 

Rescued both? Well, that is hardly 
the words to use; for the skipper's swollen 
tongue lolled out, and his eyes were fixed. 
He for one had gone to his account. 

In two hours’ time only five of the crew 
remained ; but we had managed to batten 
down hatches to prevent flooding the saloon 
and foredecks below. 

It is terrible, this waiting for death o 
a doomed ship. 

To see pieces of the keel floating up 
from beneath the bilge, to mark the speed 
of each hurrying wave, to hear the crash of 
bulwarks, or see, as we saw now, the winch, 
heavy though it was, lifted clean and clear 
on one end. 

Two hours—three—four hours. Hope 
was beginning to rise in my heart when at 
eight bells, or noon, I noticed that the wind 
had lulled, though but temporarily. 
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But that hope I crushed down, or tried 
to crush, for—ah me !—there is nothing so 
cruel as the hope that comes but to be 
quenched in despair. 

Wind down and waves subsiding. 

“ Below, lads, and rig out in dry 
clothes!" ° 

They obeyed the order with half a 
cheer. They would eat and drink, and be 
new men in spite of the dangers we might 
yet encounter, in spite of the death we yet 
might meet. 

Daddy, daddy ! ” 

It was Briney, who had crawled out 
beneath the canvas, and was coming with 
a rush of pattering feet along the poop. 

She nestled in her old place, and it was 
not till then that poor old Sile broke down— 
fairly broke down. 

“We will be saved, won't we, dear? 
she said. Don't cry, daddy. We will bə 
saved. God is on watch, isn’t He? " 

I gathered more hope when I heard 
these sweet words. 

But was it premature presumption in 
me to take comfort from this hopeful 
child ? 

I looked around me. A clear sky now; 
but yonder, across the grim monster waves 
a horizon-line of rising clouds, their rock- 
like tops white in the rays of the now 
westering sun. 

Was it not another squall? and did I 
do right in daring to hope ? 

Boys, I think and dream to this day of 
the fearful night we passed. 

But pass it did. 

All our boats were smashed, and it was 
more to keep the men from thinking than 
anything else that I started them building 
a raft. 

I was glad to notice that they laboured 
80 cheerfully, and so artfully, the carpenter 
himself giving orders. 

A raft is at best but a clumsy affair, 
but this one was better than ever I had 
seen before. 

Eleven of us, all told. 

Think of it, you who sleep on shore in 
warm and cosy rooms—think of eleven poor 
souls on a wave-washed grating, floating we 
scarce knew where. Very tired, very sad, 
and all but hopeless, but blessing Heaven 
in our inmost hearts because the sea, though 
cold, was smooth and windless But never 
daring to think of home. It was a home 
that we felt as if we had left a hundred 
years ago—a home that might never be ours 
again. 

And the first day wore wearily away. 
We had not talked much; we only sat and 
watched the waves go by—watched the sea, 
too, for God in His mercy, we thought, 
might send a sail to rescue us. 

The scream of the malley gull died at 
last in the distance as the long day 
ended, and the first stars shone out in the 
east. 

We slept — we tried to. Betsy and 
Briney were in the centre on boards we had 
roughly nailed across the timbers to keep 
back the jerking seas. They were well pro- 
vided with rugs. We men folks took watch 
and watch. 

We had managed to rig a kind of small 
jury-mast and sail, and, with a long pole, the 
raft was kept away in the little breath of air 
there was to the point where the Faroe 
Islands ought to be. But no means had we 
of telling in what direction the current 
might send us. The Goat Rocks, on which 
we had come to grief, were mere skerries, 
hardly showing their dark heads above the 
water save at low tide. 

I had the middle watch, and about four 
bells, though a thick white mist had fallen 
across the sea, I made certain I could hear 
the sound of an approaching steamer. 


“Tom, Tom!” I cried in my friend's 
ear, for he slept near ine. Tom, listen! 
I think there is a steamer coming." 

Tom was awake at once, and sitting up 
with one hand at his ear. 

No, Silas; no. 
school of porpoises.” 

And, sure enough, the great black sea- 
pigs were soon all around us, so close we 
could have touched some of them with a 
boat-hook, blowing, snorting, plashing, and 
even whistling or cooeying in their rampant - 

lee. j 

Even as I had envied the sea-birds that 
skimmed across the ocean by day, singing 
wild joy-songs, so I envied these their 
freedom and their happiness. 

Long lines of crimson were now glimmer- 
ing through the white haze, and this haze 
soon lifted and showed us the watery sun. 

So another day had commenced—another 
long wait before us. 

The legs of every one of us were cramped 
and tired; the men took turns in standing 
and even stamping gently, and I got Betsy 
up to lean on my shoulders in the centre 
raft, and Tom helped my little Briney to 
her feet. This exercise was a great relief 
to us all. 

But when four days went by, and four 
short nights, and never a sail came in sight, 
hope began to fade again, and: the men 
grew sadly dull and depressed. 

I served out fool regularly, and the 
men had tobacco. 

I tried to spin yarns fathoms long— 
yarns that they could all have laughed right 
heartily at on shore; but I daresay there 
was no spirit in the story-teller, and so the 
yarns fell flat and dismal. | 

Tom's songs were more successful, and 
in the chorus of these mostly all hands tried 
to join. 

All our stores, except our actual neces- 
siries, had gone on before us by steamer, 
else Briney, I'm sure, would have taken her 
dulcimer with her on to the raft. Maybe it 
was as well, for I don't think my little one 
would have had the heart to tune up. 

It was the fifth day, about seven bells 
in the forenoon watch. 

Not liking the looks of the weather in 
the early morning, I made the men look to 
all the fastenings and bolts of the raft, and 
even to use spare pieces of cordage to make 
things additionally secure. 

I also took the precaution to rig life- 
lines here and there, and to lash our darlings 
more securely to their centre planks. 

And now we could see it coming—a long 
line of white up to windward, like breakers 
beating on a sandy shore. 

We had but small time to look, and we 
cowered instinctively with shoulders towards 
the fearful squall. A 

Oh, the noise of it, and the foam, and 
the spume, and the smother ! 

The timbers, more  betoken, seemed 
parting, and the noise was terrific. 

Hold on, lads, for dear life! 

They hardly needed to be told to hold 
on. 
But my dear wife and child were now 
all but drowned. 

Squall succeeded squall at regular in- 
tervals throughout all the rest of that 
fierce sad day. But the last was the worst 
of all, and when it passed we found to our 
horror that it had carried away our water- 
caak. : 

The sea went down as the short night 
was ushered in by its long twilight—that is, 
there was no more broken water, but the 
waves were rollers and the motion so dis- 
agreeable that had we not been weary 
almost to the death, which some of us now 
began to long for, we scarce could have 
slept à wink. 


That we hear is but a 


As it was, during my watch I was pain- 
fully aware that the sleep of most of our 
poor fellows was but a series of night- 
mares. 

Thirst was bad enough to bear on the 
sixth morning, and we tried to keep it back 
by trailing our bare arms in the water 
between the timbers that formed the raft. 

We prayed that morning together, I 
leading, as became a master mariner ; then 
we sang some verses of that sweet old 
hymn, ** O God of Bethel”: 


“O God of Bethel, by whose hand 
Thy people still are fed, 
Who through the weary wilderness 
Hast all our fathers led.” 


But when it came to one of the last 
and loveliest verses— 


“Oh, spread Thy covering wings around 
Till all our wanderings cease, 
And at our Father's loved abode 
Our souls arrive in peace "— 


my baby, my dear little Briney, fairly 
broke down, and threw herself into her 
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mother’s arms in a paroxysm of such grief- 
some weeping as I never before had heard. 


A seventh day, and eighth day, and 
most of the hands are down. Alas! one 
man was down to Davy Jones, for during 
the night, in the madness of thirst, he had 
tilled himself with salt water. 

He did not go mad and rave; that is 
mostly all story-book talk. He lay like a 
dead thing on the logs, moaning, and 
during the night I heard something like a 
splash. 

His place was empty in the morning. 

And the ninth day dawned. 

We drifted past an island, in a northerly 
direction, but few cared to look at it; and 
though Tom and I tried to signal, for we 
could see smoke plainly enough, no boat 
came to our rescue. 

That was sad enough. Hope raised and 
dashed down again is one of the heaviest 
of blows; but worse was to come, and did 
come, on the short night that followed that 
dreary dav. 

I was sitting half.dazed as I kept my 
watch. It might have been half an hour 
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past midnight, the sky dark with threatening 
clouds, and ne'er a star to twinkle, when a 
sound made me start. 

That was not porpoises this time, but 
the steady throb-throb of a steamer's engines 
sure enough, and, looking round, I could 
see her lights—see her fiery eyes of red and 
green, and from this knew well that sho 
was bearing straight down on us, and would 
doubtless cut us right in two. 

I had no voice now to seream—my 
throat and lips were parched and dry. 

Tom placed his fingers in his mouth 
and tried to whistle. 

But no sound came from his lips, and 
his arms dropped lifeless by his side. 

Yonder came death ! 

I knew it—I felt it. Death to us all, 
probably ; most certainly to some. 

Fear at my heart, did you ask? No, 
not any fear—only the dull apathy of re- 
sigrnation. 

Even then I felt I had one thing to bo 
thankful for—my darlings were asleep on 
the centre raft. They would know nothing, 
feel nothing, till all their wanderings ceased. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE ADVENTURES 


HE next two days were busy ones for tho 
boys. Having set a time for their 
departure from the cave, they strained 
every nerve and muscle to be ready for the 
final experiment. To their delight, Louis’ 
prediction proved true concerning the 
shifting of the cargo to lighten the bow of 
the boat. The Nancy's nose suddenly 
awung free on the flood tide of the second 
day, and, when the current started to carry 
her down stream, the boys had to secure her 
with ropes and anchors. Louis let the tide 
swing her bow around so that she pointed 
seaward, and in this position she was 
anchored for the eventful moment. 

Throughout all that last day they worked 
with feverish and nervous haste. Every- 
thing about the decks and rigging was put 
in fine shape, and there seemed nothing else 
for the boys to do. They ate their early 
supper, and then waited for the tide to 
change. The flood was later than expected, 
and time passed never so slowly. Finally, 
when the Nancy began to tug at her chains, 
the boys were eager to weigh anchor. 

No, not yet," Louis cautioned. “ We 
want the tide to run with full force before 
we start. It will be a difficult thing to keep 
her in the middle of the stream at the best. 
I must steer by guess rather than by sight. 
Besides, we need a drag to keep her bow 
ahead. If she ever drifts sideways in this 
narrow place, she'll go on the rocks for good. 
If she got wedged in one of the narrow places 
here, it would be all up with the Nancy.” 

"How are you going to keep her 
straight? ' Frank asked. 

“ I have a drag ready for her.“ 

The boys made a sort of rude raft of old 
pieces of timber, found in the hold and on 
deck. This was attached to a rope over the 
stern. Then Louis sank a small rock in the 
water, tied by a rope to one end of the raft. 
The rock dragged in the water, but did not 
quite reach bottom. 

That will keep us from drifting as fast 
as the tide," Louis explained ; “ but it will 
also keep us from drifting sideways. Now 
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with that and the rudder I shall be able to 
steer all right, if the current runs straight. 
If it makes any sharp turn, I'll probably 
run the bow on the rocks.“ 

It was an anxious moment when finally 
Louis, taking command of the ship. gave 
orders to hoist anchor. Each boy had his 
special duties to perform, and he was to 
respond promptly to the order of their cap- 
tain. They had learned the necessity of 
obedience, and not one was prepared to dis- 
obey orders even for an instant. It was a 
disciplined crew which stood ready to 
navigate the Nancy Brown out of her strange 
harbour to the sea. 

"Al ready now!" shouted Louis. 
“ Weigh anchor! Make haste!“ 

Simultaneously the boys laboured at the 
windlass, and the two anchors were at 
length pulled from the rocky bottom. 
Almost instantly the tide caught the Nancy 
and carried her forward. "Then she stopped 
and jerked. She brought up suddenly with 
a shiver; but it was only the tightening of 
the rope connecting her with the drag be- 
hind. Then, with the stern pulled toward 
the drag, the bow kept pointing straight 
down stream. All was e around, 
and no mariner could penetrate the gloom 
to steer the ship through the cave. Louis 
made no pretence of steering. The current 
would have to clear them of the rocks or 
they would run aground again. Once out- 
side of the cave. he could cast aside his drag, 
and steer for the open sea. 

Slowly, but surely, they floated along 
through the great underground cavern. 
The rippling of the water was the only 
sound that greeted their cars Every 
minute they expected to hear a grating 
noise under their boat, or a crash which 
would splinter their bow to pieces. 

But it did not come, and they were ready 
to congratulate themselves on their success, 
when suddenly there was a sharp creak and 
a crash which made them jump in terror. 
Everyone turned white with fear and dis- 
appointment. Pieces of wood and ropes 
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were flung down at their feet, narrowly 
missing their heads. Louis, after a moment’s 
pause, said : 

* Never mind! It was only the topmast 
that hit the roof of the cavern. We're not 
badly injured yet." 

This announcement brought a sense of 
relief to them, and they once more watched 
and waited. It seemed an hour before a 
cool breath of fresh air blew upon their 
brows. Then, looking around, they saw the 
shadow of trees and mountains. Looking 
overhead, they saw millions of stars shining. 

“Why, we're out of the cavern!” ex- 
claimed Warren, in wonder. 

" Of course we are," Louis answered. 
“ We're heading straight for the sea on the 
river. You can now say good-bye to your 
old camping- place.“ 

„Well, it wasn’t such a bad place, after 
all.“ 

* No, I shall always remember it. Some 
day I'd like to return and see it again. 
That old cave has a fascination for me. 

The others laughed, more from an excess 
of joy than from a sense of appreciation of 
Harold's words. They were at last free 
from their prison, and were floating on & 
ship destined to some civilised port. Louis 
had little difficulty in steering the ship out 
beyond the line of rocks to where the low 
swells of the ocean made the Nancy bob up 
and down with graceful motion. The moon 
rose when they were finally rcady to cast 
anchor, and, by means of its light, the boys 
could study their situation to better ad- 
vantage. 

" We must divide our forces into four 
watches," Louis said. “I'll take the first 
watch, and then turn in to Jet Frank try it.” 

“ What danger is there out here?“ asked 
Frank. 

“Danger from storms, wind, and the 
wreckers," was the answer.  '' Besides, a 
ship always has a watch. It never slceps, 
and we may as well begin right.” 

Thoroughly tired with their work and 
lack of sleep, the other three were soon 
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wrapped in deep slumber. Louis watched 
the shore carefully, dreading lest the wreckers 
should have caught sight of the Nancy, and 
were preparing to creep upon it in the dark- 
ness. 

But morning dawned with no sign of the 
wreckers. The others were aroused from 
their slumber, and the crew, after eating 
their breakfast, proceeded to remedy the 
damage done to the topmast. This had 
been broken off near the end, and most of 
the morning was spent in clearing away the 
wreckage. 

Up to this time they had seen no signs of 
lite on shore, but suddenly, on the out- 
coming tide, they were startled to see a 
long raft of logs floating. It was propelled 
by four men, and with long sweeps they 
managed to make good time. They were a 
mile from the shore betore anyone dis- 
covered their presence. 

“Here come the wreckers!” shouted 
Harold, in alarm. 

The others stopped in their work. After 
the first surprise, Frank said: “ Yes, but 
they can never catch us. Our sails will 
carry us beyond their reach.” 

“ But we have no wind, Frank," replied 
Louis, with a choking voice. 

The men had chosen the moment of 
attack well. There was a dead calm, and 
the men on the home-made raft were draw- 
ing rapidly upon them. Louis saw their 
progress with dismay. Finally, when they 
were within half a mile of the schooner, he 
said : 

* Frank, get the pistols. It is fight or 
give in; we can’t escape. We must not let 
them board us; if they do, we're lost. 

Frank brought up the loaded pistols. 
Louis took one, and said : . 

“ Don’t shoot until I give the word. I 
shall warn them off first. If they find we 


have firearms, they may withdraw until 


dark. Then a breeze may spring up. Oh, 
for a good wind! 

The wreckers rowed swiftly toward them 
until within hailing distance. Then Louis, 
pistol in hand, leaned over the railing and 
shouted: Halt there! If you come 
closer, I'll shoot.“ 

He waved the big navy pistol over his 
head, but the men apparently took it for 
a bluff. They continued to row toward the 
schooner. Louis raised his pistol, and took 
deliberate aim at the water, just ahead of 
the approaching raft. 'There was & sharp 
report, and the bullet splashed in the water 
so close to the raft that one of the wreckers 
caught the spray from it. This brought 
them to a sudden pause. It was not a 
bluff on the part of the boys, and the men 
were undecided what to do. They with- 
drew some distance, and held a long con- 
sultation. They were apparently trying to 
formulate some other method of attack. 

* [ don't think they'll attempt to board 
us until dark," Louis said. Then, if we 
don't get any wind, we're in a trap." 

The morning was one of unusual calm. 
No wind sprang up to encourage the boys. 
Instead, the few gentle zephyrs appeared to 
die out completely. By noon the sun was 
hot and bright, and the surface of the sea 
was like a pool of melted glass. The tide 
changed, and rushed up the coast again, and 
surged past the Nancy into the river. In 
order to keep her from floating back to her 
former berth, the boys had to throw two 
anchors over. The men on the raft had to 
do the same, and thus the afternoon watch 


began. 

Early in the afternoon a breeze seemed to 
spring up at sea, and the water was dark and 
rippling beyond a certain line of vision ; but 
before it reached the Nancy, it died down to 
light puffs. It was an ocean breeze, blow- 
ing directly toward the shore, which, with 
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the in-flowing tide, tugged hard to shove the 
Nancy on the rocky coast. If the wind had 
veered around, and blown from the shore, 
the boys would have had a chance to escape. 

" We can’t beat against this tide with 
such a puffy, light wind," Louis explained. 
" We would go on the rocks in half an hour. 
But when the tide changes again, an off- 
shore breeze may spring up." 

All the afternoon there was apparently 
no change. The wind blew in fitful puffs 
from the ocean, dying out as it reached the 
coast. The Nancy tugged away at her 
chains, and the four men on the raft watched 
and waited for their prey. 

Uneasily the boys watched the sun sink- 
ing in the west. Everything seemed to 
work against them. To toes all at this last 
moment was a crushing thought. With 
escape so close at hand, it was doubly cruel 
to miss it. 

But they were not prepared *» yield with- 
out a fight. Both Frank and Louis were 
determined to shoct dead the first man who 
should step oa th» vessel’s deck. They held 
their pistols in hand all day, scarcely willing 
to lay them down long enough to eat and 
drink. 

It was late in the afternoon when the men 
on the raft began to show some uneasiness, 
as if preparing to make another attack. 
For some time the boys watched them 
closely, waiting for the first movement on 
their part. Presently Louis exclaimed : 
“Lo ` That explains their actions! 
n - sail, and they've caught sight 
of it.' 

The boys looked in the opposite quarter, 
and immediately gave a shout of delight. 
There was a large vessel bearing down upon 
them. The wind outside was strong enough 
to bring the schooner along at a good pace, 
and within half an hour she stood close to 
the shore. When she reached the zone of 
light winds she stopped, and a boat was 
lowered. ; 

They're sending a boat out to help us! 
shouted Frank. 

" Yes, but why don’t the wreckers run ? 
They'll get caught ! ” 

“ They have some game up their sleeve,” 
suggested Louis. : 

As if to verify this prediction, the men 
picked up their oars and rowed their raft 
out to meet the approaching boat. They 


kept beyond pistol-range of the Nancy, 


making a wide circle to avoid her. 

" They're going to tell some wild yarn 
about us," Louis said ; “ and then they will 
board the Nancy with the sailors from this 
schooner.” 

The queer raft with the wreckers on it, 
and the long boat from the schooner, met 
a mile away from the Nancy, and the two 
crews appeared to be in consultation for 
some time. Finally the men from the raft 
were taken aboard of the long boat, and this 
was rowed rapidly toward the Nancy. 

" They've won over the sympathy of the 
sailors,” Louis said, with an annoyed ex- 
pression on his face. If the sailors believe 
their lies, we may be imprisoned." 

“ What can they say about us? 


„ 
as Jil: ^ 
So: 


“ Oh, tell them we stole their boat from 
them, or mutinied and put them ashore and 
left them." | 

The approaching boat came within hail- 
ing distance, and the man in the stern rose 
from his seat and shouted : 
We to come 


there ! wish 


any of your sailors are welcome, but none of 
nod fellows you picked up can land on this 
craft.” 

What schooner is that, any way? 

Louis was about to reply, when he sud- 
denly flung up his hands, and said: Hurrah, 
its the Northern Star! What a fool I 
was not to recognise her! Look, Frank ! 
Look! And that is Mate Ned!” 

Then, leaning far over the side, he shouted : 

Hello, Ned! Hello, Mate Ned! Dont 
you know me? I'm Louis Pendleton— 
Captain Pendleton's son. How's father ? 
Is he well ? ” 

Mate Ned stood in the stern of his craft 
and gasped. He could not frame words to 
answer, and Louis continued gleefully : 

„We've got the Nancy Brown/ We're 
on her now, and we're taking her home ! " 

Then suddenly, as one of the wreckers 
rose from his seat in the boat, he shouted : 
„Look out for those men! Don't let 
them escape! They're wreckerg&! Crack 
them over the head if they try to jump 
overboard ! " 

The wreckers, upon finding that their 
game was up, tried to escape by jumping 
into the sea; but the sailors from the 
Northern Star were too quick for them. A 
short struggle followed in the long boat. 
The wreckers fought hard for their liberty, 
but they were soon overpowered. 

The conflict in the boat was noticed from 
the deck of the Northern Star, and a second 
boat was quickly launched. This came 


dancing over the sea at a lively rate, and it 
reached the Nancy’s side almost as soon as 
the first boat. In the stern of the second 


one was Captain Pendleton. Louis, upon 
seeing him, shouted : 

* Here we are, father, all safe! And I've 
brought back the Nancy / She's all right! 

Mate Ned climbed to the deck of the 
Nancy, and grasped the hands of the boys, 
giving them a hearty welcome, and asking 
a dozen questions about their adventures. 
A few momente later, Captein Pendleton 
climbed up from his boat, and he and Louis 
were locked into each other's arms. 

“ I never expected to see you again, the 
captain said in a trembling voice. '' We 
had given you up for lost. It seems 
miraculous ! " 

“ You'll think so after we've told you. our 
story, Louis answered. 

" And the Nancy Brown! Where did 
you pick her up ? " 

"Oh, that's a part of the story," re- 
sponded Louis. Lou must wait until we 
get to that." 

“ Yes, yes, I can wait now for anything, 
Captain Pendleton replied, with a look of 
happiness on his face. 

(To be concluded.) 
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happened thus. A defaulting mortgagor 
had absconded, leaving to his mortgagee 
his remedy of taking possession of the mort- 
gagel property, which consisted of several 
small dilapidated tenements in a somewhat 
decaying neighbourhood. 

A man with his wife and family had 
prematurely obtained possession of one of 
the houses, and as neither threats nor 
promises had resulted in bringing him to 
definite terms, I was deputed to call at the 
house and endeavour to arrange a suitable 
tenancy. 

Having arrived at the house, I knocked 
gently at the door, and waited patiently for 
the result. 

No response came, so I knocked again ; 
but this time loudly and boldly, and shortly 
afterwards I heard some one shuffling along 
the passage. ` 

Soon the door was opened by a large, 
powerful woman with a frowning counte- 
nance and intem perate-looking eyes. Her 
arms wer: bare nearly their entire length, 
and their development showed ample 
atrength and capacity, and commanded 
respect. 

I was about to speak, when she said 
rather abruptly and in a harsh voice : 

* There ain't no one ill 'ere, doctor ; it's 
the next house but one, where the child's 
got the measles.” 

I briefly replied that I was not the doctor, 
and was not looking for the measles. Where- 
upon she sharply retorted : “ Well, we don't 
want no districk wisitor ; it's washin’ day." 

She was about to slam the door in my 
face, when I stated I had come about some 
property in which she and her husband 
were interested ; whereupon she somewhat 
softened down, and asked me into the 
parlour. She then dusted a chair with her 
apron, asked me to take a seat, apologised 
for having only her washing-day clothes on, 
and sat down on a chair opposite. 

The delicacy of the situation soon made 
me repent of having accepted her invitation 
to walk in, especially on a washing day. 
My reverie, however, was quickly cut short 
by her saying somewhat eagerly: “ Well, 
wot about this 'ere property as me and my 
ole man has come into. Is it worth much ? ” 

I replied in my most winsome tones that 
although they were interested in the pro- 
perty, it was not exactly coming to her or 
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her husband. In fact, I told her, with as 
much studied politeness as the circumstances 
demanded, that the object of my visit was 
with reference to the tenancy of the house, 
and suggested her husband making a pay- 
ment on account of the rent or signing a 
tenaney agreement which I had brought 
with me. 

Then she arose in her fury, swung her 
powerful arms wildly about, and denounced 
the wicked mortgagee who had taken 
possession, the law, and all its evil asso- 
ciates, and finally threatened to chuck ” 
me out unless I at once "cleared out." 
Although I remained there, I felt pretty 
nearly cleared out already. 

As I stil hesitated, she brought her 
heavy fist down on the table to emphasise 
her remarks and show her inclinations 
towards me, and I felt rather thankful that 
at least a stronz round table lay, like a 
buffer Stats, betwean us. 

It was not a time to hesitate or blunder ; 
it was like the critical stage of a battle 
when either victory or defeat seems im- 
minent, and I glanced round the room for 
the safest method of exit, having regard to 
the length of her reach and power of her 
biceps, when I suddenly caught sight of a 
barrel-organ on the floor in a corner of the 
room. 

Summoning to my aid all my powers of 
conciliation, and my most winning tone of 
voice, I observed: I see you're fond of 
music ! ” 

* Wot's that to do with you? Clear 
out ! " she responded. 

I replied that that was my earnest in- 
tention, though I added that whenever I 
observed anyone fond of music, as I was 
myself, it always awakened within me a 
sort of friendship. 
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I related in short and simple language the 
story of Orpheus. 

She appeared interested, and when I had 
finished, she said: The fact is. my ole man 
took the horgin off a mate of 'is as works 
at the roundabouts at the circus for a debt 
wot he owed the ole man, and o' course I 
didn't object, as I thought it would keep 
'im at 'ome instead of allus bein’ at ’is 
club. Would you like to 'ear a toon on it ? " 

I replied that nothing would give me 
greater pleasure. 

With her strong arms she immediately 
embraced the organ and lifted it on to the 
table. She then placed a disc in the re- 
ceptacle for it, adjusted the handle, and 
bezan to turn. 

I noticed as she was adjusting this disc 
that it was broken and defective in several 
places. 

At first the music began with a low 
internal growl, like that of a dog gnawing a 
bone in the presence of a rival claimant ; 
then, when the organ, so to speak, had got 
steam up, it burst forth in powerful strains 
of violent discord. 

Having turned for about ten minutes, 
during which the room seemed like a very 
pandemonium, she stopped, and inquired : 
“ You know the toon, don’t yer? 

* Well—er, yes, I think so,” I replied. 

But surely you know it! TH play one 
verse over agin.” 

When the verse was finished, to my dis- 
may she again asked me if I did not know 
the tune. I was bound at last meekly to 
confess that I was not quite sure of it. 
„Well,“ she said, I thought everybody 
knew that toon. Why, it's Ome, sweet 
’ome.’ It's true it ain't the plain toon, as 
there's wariations added to it." 

It was not long previously that I was 
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She brought her heavy fist down on the table.” 


* So it do in me, at least towards some 
people,“ she said. 

„Well,“ I admitted, “ there are some 
people you can never like, but still, music 
does often promote good fellowship." And 


present at & popular concert, and in re. 
sponse to an encore a lady then sang 
Home, sweet home," with such pathos 
and effect that the audience were filled with 
emotion. But the emotions produced under 


the influence of the barrel-organ were quite 
of a different nature, and I began to wonder 
in my own mind whether the instrument 
had really diminished the ole man's" 
attendances at his club. 

She then placed another disc in tho 
organ, and after playing for about twenty 
minutes suddenly left off, apparently in the 
middle of the piece, and exclaimed: “ I 
don't quite know this toon meself, but I 
think it’s some German hopperer about the 
war." 

I merely said: Very likely; it sounds 
warlike.” When she had taken out the 
disc I saw stamped upon it When other 
lips and other hearts," and I wondered 
whether the ghost of Balfe would appear. 

Presently she inserted another disc, and 
during the operation exclaimed: ‘ Ah, 
'ere's something I expect yer know!” And 
then she began to turn the handle once 
again, with increased vigour. 

This disc was very imperfect, and during 
the operation the organ at times would 
sink to a whine or discontented moan, then 
it would convulsively scream and roar, 
followed by a pause caused by the defective 
machinery, and finally ended with a terrible 
wail. 

After repeating the process for about a 
quarter of an hour she abruptly stopped, 
and, wiping the perspiration from her brow, 
inquired : “ Don t yer know it? I dared 
not speak; I only solemnly shook my head, 
feeling very much like what an American 
would call '* a mean cuss.” 

But surely yer know it? 
verse over agin.” 

When she had finished the verse, to save 
complications, I said: I think I know it 
now. It’s ‘The Death of Nelson.’ " 

Her face went back to the same evil ex- 
pression it wore when I told her the object 
of my visit, and she exclaimed: ‘ Wot, 
»The Death o' Nelson’! Why, I thought 
you knew music. It’s ‘When the spring- 
time comes, gentle Annie.’ ” 

" Why, of course it is. I couldn't for 
the moment think of the name," I replied, 
feeling that if I did not soon recognise some 
of the tunes my reputation would be hope- 
lessly gone, and the consequences serious 
indeed. 

I thought it was now time to try and 
divert the subject, when she suddenly said : 
* Wouldn't you like to have a turn with 
it?” 

I replied that I should be delighted ; so 
she promptly handed over the instrument 
to my care, and sat back on the chair oppo- 
site, with her big arms folded across her 
capacious frame, awaiting the proceedings. 

I was fairly in for it now. I looked over 
several of the discs to find the most per- 
fect one, and at last discovered one nearly 
new, marked When Johnny comes march- 
ing home again, hurrah." While inserting 
this in the organ, I observed pleasantly : 
Here's one I expect you'll like." I then 
turned the handle with great spirit, and, 
though I could not quite identify the air, 
anxiously watched its effect upon my 
hostess. 

Her harsh features again relaxed, and a 
smile began to play around her mouth. 
It was not what would be called a celestial 
smile—it more resembled the grin of a bear 
just about te hug a victim; but still it was 
a smile, and I began to breathe more freely 
and to feel that, after all, life was worth 
living. 

Presently the smile broadened, and as the 
tune proceeded she became enthusiastic, 
&nd began to beat time with her feet. "This 
was a new sensation, and I felt deeply 
interested. 

As I put more force into the concern, 
she was fully equal to the occasion, and not 
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only did her feet respond with joyful obedi- 
ence until the dust of a neglected carpet 
began to rise around her like a vitiated 
halo, but she eventually sang the song right 
through. until, with an aching arm and a 
thankful heart, I ceased to play. 

" Ah, that's good!” she said. It re- 
minds me of the ole man's birthday last 
week, when we kep' it up to two o'clock in 
the mornin', and would have kep' it up 
longer if them people next door, as is 
rather quarrelsome, hadn't knocked at our 
door and said that two of their ceilin's had 
come down, and the parlour wall was 
beginnin' to crack." 

And I thought of the lines in Cowper's 
[17 Task 29 : 


“Ten thousand warblers cheer the day, and one 
The liveleng night.” 


Wishing to vary the operations and start 
a new subject, I observed that the song of 
the last tune she had played on the organ 
was a very pretty one. 
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get her husband to sign the agreement, 
which I then handed to her. 

* So he shall,” she promptly exclaimed. 
* In fact, my ole man will do anything for 
me, especially now I've got this 'ere horgin. 
It seems to 'iptonize him like, and only 
when I leave off playin’ to rest a bit and git 
me breath, does 'e come back to 'is ole self 
agin, and sometimes when I ask him sudden 
’ow he likes it, he says, with a sort o' shake 
in 'is voice, that it’s almost too much for 
'is fee]in's, as it reminds 'im so much of the 
lost twins as is dead and gone." 

I responded cordially to the sentiment, 
and said that nothing awakened the memory 
of the past like music or old familiar sounds, 
Ica ung to her the words of the Irish 

allad : 


*So familiar the grant of the pigs In the morning, 
Sweet music in lifting the rusty old latch.” 


As I indicated my intention of going, she 
again promised to send the agreement next 
morning properly signed. I thanked her 


* I then turned the handle with great spirit.” 


* Ah, so it is," she answered, and it 
allus reminds me of the time when I was a 
young gal myself, as my name is Annie, 
though my ole man allus calla me Ann." 
I remarked that Annie was a favourite 


name of mine. 

“That it be," she responded, but 
I was young then, which, of course, 
I ain't no longer. seein' as 'ow I'm the 
mother of seven livin’ children, and as 
buried three, and two of them was born 
twins." 

Wishing to be complimentary, I said: 
“ But some people are always young." 
And after theorising upon the relativity of 
age, and feeling that the fateful moment 
had arrived, I added: “ Do you know, 
Mrs. W——, I begin to wish I had come 
to see you upon some more pleasant busi- 
ness." 

" Well" she replied, '' you've got yer 
livin' to git like other folks, and if my ole 
man was in full work I'd pay you some of 
the rent now." 

I said I should be satisfied if she would 


with tones of sincere gratitude, not only for 
her promise, but also because I did not 
possess a wife with an affinity for a barrel- 
organ; and as I rose to depart she, with 
great condescension, saw me to the door, 
remarking, as she shook my hand and 
loosened nearly every joint in my body: 
J must git on with my washin' now. I 
expeck the copper fire's gone right out, and 
all the clothes is in à muddle, and the 
young uns is playin’ with the suds ” 

When I had got a few yards on mv 
journey she reappeared at the door, and 
called out: Don’t forgit to come agin and 
'ave another turn on the horgin.” And as 
I thanked her, and waved my hand as a 
parting salute, the words re-echoed in my, 
mind which the raven quoth when he was 
somewhat rudely ordered to quit the bust 
Never more! 

Not till then, however, did I fully realise 
the force and meaning of the words, Music 
hath charms to soothe the savage breast. 
My visit, that had opened so inauspiciously, 
had proved a triumphant success | 
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Bombay Lancers, 


HAD conjured up the picture of what was 
to be before my mind. Already I had 
framed the words that were to call my 
gallant men to follow me in one last de- 
sperate charge, when the impatience of the 
„+ Afridis forestalled me. 

“ Look out! They're rushing us!“ rang out 
Sergeant McCall’s hoarse warning, and even as 
the words passed his lips hefellforward limply 
across the box wall, a bullet through his brain. 

I leapt to my feet, and, dropping the rifle 
I had hitherto wielded, for the first time 
drew my sword. A perfect fusillade from the 
hillside greeted my appearance above the 


parapet. 
danger than leaden bullets. In the lightning- 
like flashes of illumination with which the 
rifle-volleys lit up the darkness of the valley 
and mountain-side, tall white-robed figures 
could be seen leaping wildly from rock to 
rock towards us. 

“ Allah-il-Allah ! " rang their Mussalman 
war-cry. Curved tulwars whirled above 
their heads. The followers of the Prophet 
were bent on victory or death. The supreme 
moment had arrived. 

" Fix bayonets, men, and come on!" I 
cried. 


N 


But there was now more pressing 


Ali Khan sprang to my side 
waving his huge cavalry sabre. 
There was a sharp ring of steel 
on steel as the bayonet springs 
closed on the rifle- ls. And 
then, in a long line of gleaming 
metal, we leapt over the enclosure 
and were among them. E 

How the others fared I knew 
not. One man fell to my revolver, 
and then I found myself face to 
face with a tall, bearded, hook- 
nosed warrior, Down swept the 
broad tulwar straight at my head. 
Instinctively I raised my sword to 

the cut, and to this day I 
can remember the jar upon my 
wrist as our blades met. Mine 
broke off short at the hilt, and, 
as I staggered beneath the blow, 
I saw an exultant gleam in my 
opponent’s wolfish eyes, and, in 
one of those intense momentary 
rushes of thought of which only 

t danger makes us capable, 
realised that the next moment 
would be my last. g 

But the very strength of the 
Afridi's blow proved his undoing. 
Deflected by my parry his e 
hissed harmlessly past mý shoulder 
and, striking against an adjacent 
rock with terrific force, was dashed 
clattering from his grasp. 

We were both unarmed ! 

No; with a savage shout the 
tribesman clutched at his ig 
and I saw within the folds of 
his flowing garments the gli 
brass sheath of his stabbing knife. 

Out went my left—I no 
other weapon—and down went 
the Afridi and I on top. of him, 
and down the slope, in close em- 
brace, we rolled together. "Twice 
he stabbed at me, and twice in 
the darkness his blow missed its 
mark. And then, with a lucky 
wrench (the superior strength of 
an ishman's wrist is prover- 
bial in Asia) I tore the weapon 
from him and—struck. Then I 
rose to my feet and dashed back 
in horror ap the knoll. I dared 
not glance behind me at my handi- 
work. That stab in the dark had 
been more like. midnight murder 
eri the — blow of the 
battle-field, and I longed to wi 
the stain from my hands by ei 
open deed of prowess, 

But, almost to my chagrin, I 
found the summit of the hill de- 
serted by the enemy and the 
men, crouching low with levelled riflee, 
3 grimly into the silent night. The 

ayonet had proved superior to the tulwar, 
and a score of heaps of dirty white 
clothing gave evidence of its terrible effec- 
tiveness. 

But the respite could not be forlong. The 
enemy had seen our weakness, and a few 
minutes, at most, would bring him again at 
our throats in overwhelming numbers. 

Hurriedly I collected the men and led 
them once more within the partial shelter of 
the enclosure. 

* Where's Subahdar Ali Khan ? ” I asked, 

| ( [for 
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for the first time noticing the absence of my 
worthy mentor. 

** Cleared ! " laconically ejaculated a man 
beside me, with true British contempt and 
distrust of an alien race. 


COUNTY 


Som. of the most famous county cricketers 

who have emanated from our best 
public schools have actually made their 
début for their respective counties whilst 
still schoolboys. Indeed, there are more 
examples of such striking cricket careers 
than the average follower of the splendid 
summer game would imagine. 

Repton School can perhaps claim to bave 
supplied the best example of such a cricketer 
during the past year or two in Mr. J. N. 
Crawford, who has done such tremendous 
service for Surrey within the last two seasons. 
Mr. Crawford comes of a notable cricketing 
family, and his success on the Repton 
playing-fields induced the Surrey county 
committee to invite him to assist the team, 
in the hope that they had found a bowler 
and bateman of superior calibre in this 
youthful schoolboy. His performances 
since his début clearly prove that their 
estimate of him was not far wrong, for Mr. 
Crawford has been singularly successful 
both with bat and ball on the famous Oval. 

Next to Mr. Crawford we must place 
Mr. C. L. Townsend, who was still busy 
with Latin and mathematics at Clifton 
College, and making huge scores weekly on 
the cricket-field there, besides taking a large 
number of wickets, when Dr. W. G. Grace 
had his attention called to the finest 
schoolboy cricketer of the close of last 
century "—as Mr. Townsend has well been 
called - and invited him to play for Glouces- 
tershire in a coming county match. 

Mr. Townsend gladly and proudly accepted 
the invitation of the Doctor, and opened 
his county career, whilst yet only sixteen 
yoars of age, by playing against Middlesex, 
in August 1893, on the school-ground at 
Clifton, which had already witnessed so 
many of his triumphs. What he has done 
since that time is now well-known history. 

Speaking of Dr. Grace reminds us that he 
himself can claim the record in this matter— 
as in so many others at cricket—for he was 
but fifteen when he played for his native 
county, Gloucestershire v. Surrey, at the 
Oval. He did well, making five runs in the 
first innings, and thirty-eight in the second, 
and taking four wickets. He-was then, of 
course, still a schoolboy, and had, quite a 
year previously to his actual county débit, 
played for West Gloucester against an all. 
England team, and done good work, too, 
in the seoring line. 

The greatest county schoolboy cricketer 
that Uppingham ever sent out was Mr. A. P. 
Lucas. This famous batsman had a wonder- 
ful career whilst at the celebrated Midland 
chool, and he has well maintained his 
reputation since on the cricket-field. He has 
been styled the man of many counties," 
for Surrey, Middlesex, and Essex have all, 
at one time or another, had his excellent 
help. But it was for the Oval team that he 
first came before the public as a county man ; 
and that at a time when he was yet at 
SIL ABERAT and just past seventeen years 
old. 


Mr. Gilbert Jessop was also a schoolboy, 
but one with much renown as a big hitter 
and a fast bowler, as well as an unsurpassable 
fieldsman, when he was invited to play for 
Gloucestershire by the ever-green Doctor. 
The '* Croucher was delighted at receiving 
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But I knew that Ali Khan had not 
“ cleared,” and for a moment my mind was 
5 The next instant, as I 
clim over the wall of boxes into the 
little fort, a cry of astonishment broke from 


(To be continued.) 
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the invitation to play for his native county 
from such a source, and accepted at once. 
He had therefore taken part in many of the 
Gloucestershire matches long before he left 
school to begin his University cricket 
triumphs at Cambridge. What he has done 
since that time every schoolboy knows. 
Perhaps, were one to take into account 
all public-school boys who have played for 
their counties wbilst yet subject to the rod, 
the palm for absolute supremacy would have 
to be awarded to Mr. A. G. Steel. As an 
all-round cricketer he has never been sur- 
passed by any amateur, and perhaps only 
equalled by Mr. F. S. Jackson. Mr. Steel, 
as most people to-day well know, belonged 
to Lancashire, and was a lad at Marlborough 
when he made such a sensation by his per- 


formance in the school-match against Rugby 


at Lords in 1877 that he was asked by the 
Lancashire committee to join the county 
team, and he did so a week afterwards. His 
first opponents in the capacity of a county 
cricketer were Sussex, and he enjoyed 
himself to some tune at their expense, to 
mark his d but for Lancashire, seeing that 
Sussex did not get a view of him returning 
to the pavilion until he had compiled a 
glorious eighty-seven runs. 

In enumerating the above fine group of 
schoolboy county cricketers we have only 
dealt with boys who actually played for 
their counties whilst in the school itself. 
But we cannot be accused of unduly stretch- 
ing our point if we include one or two others, 
famous enough now, who played for some 
county immediately after the close of their 


last term at school, &nd before they had 


entered upon any other work. 

Such was the charmingly graceful cricketer 
Reginald H. Spooner, the Marlborough 
youth whose performances set all England 
singing his praise as batsman and fieldsman 
during the last test matches. Spooner also 
was a Lancashire native, like Mr. A. G. Steel, 
as well as having followed him in coming 
from Marlborough School R. H. S8.’s 
début for Lancashire was made within 
a day or two of his leaving school. It 
was against Middlesex. The Lord’s men 
remember that debut, too, for the school- 
boy made forty-four in his first innings, and 
eighty-three in his second, before they got 
rid of him! As a noted Middlesex player 
remarked, “‘We don’t want to see many 
such school boys against us! 

Then there was Mr. William Yardley, 
whose name is not unknown in Kentish 
cricket circles, and who appeared for the 
Hop  County—his native  one—almost 
immediately after the end of his school 
career. Yardley made many fine scores 
for Kent, and indeed was actually chosen 
to make his début for Kent during the 
Canterbury Week. 

A certain A. C. Maclaren, whose name 
and fame are not altogether unknown to 
cricketers, may be easily included in this 
class of great schoolboy county heroes of 
the wicket. For hardly had Mr. Maclaren 
left Harrow when there came a note asking 
him to help Lancashire to fight Sussex at 
Brighton. And with much pleasure he 
accepted. It was the year 1890, but surely 
Mr. A. G. Steel had a worthy successor in 
the Harrow boy, for 108 was the, total 


my lips. For Ali Khan was lying at full 
length behind the ahelter of the parapet, and 
alongside him, in ap ntly- earnest. con- 
verse, lay a white-ro and fully armed 
Afridi. 
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appearing opposite the name of A. C. 
Maclaren before the wearied Sussex trundlers 
had the satisfaction of seeing him depart 
en route for the pavilion. 

In addition to these gentlemen mentioned 
already we may perhaps be permitted to 
include other schoolboys, who did not 
actually play for their counties until some 
little time after leaving school, but who did 
play with some famous first-class team in 
an equally notable match. Who, for 
instance, can forget that Mr. Frank Mitchell’s 
name had come up before the Yorkshire 
committee long ere he left St. Peter's School, 
York, for Cambridge; whilst the late Mr. 
R. H. Mitchell, the never-to-be-forgotten 
favourite of Etonians t and present, 
was only fifteen years of age, and quite a 
small boy at Eton, when he received that 
splendid invitation—a record bne indeed ! 
—of being asked to play for the Gentlemen 
against the Players. What greater glory 
could fall to the lot of a cricketing schoolboy 
than fell to' this Eton youth? What, 
indeed ? 

Mr. R. N. R. Blaker had not long left 
Westminster ere Kent brought him into 
her ranks; and Mr. S. H. Day similarly 
changed his Malvern College cap for that 
of the Hop County, in which matter his 
younger brother lately followed his example 
immediately on leaving school. Kent, too, 
was not many weeks ere she discovered 
that one Mr. J. R. Mason, who had been 
doing great things on the Winchester cricket- 
fields during his schooldays, was born within 
her borders, and she quickly introduced 
Mason to county cricket under her ægis. 

It would appear from this account that 
it is Lancashire, Gloucestershire, and Kent 
which keep their eyes specially fixed upon 
the public schoolboys, in order to introduce 
superior prowess to county fame. These 
three counties have always come down *' like 
& wolf on the fold " on the schoolboy who 
hails from their borders and promises to 
become a future Steel or Grace. Specially 
noticeable is it that Yorkshire—greatest of 
all cricketing counties for the last twenty 
years—should so far never have had one 
single player of any note who was brought 
into its ranks during his school days ! 


Turkish Delight! 


E ry 


Tus science of a?rial navigation has 

always had a great attraction for adven- 
turous men who wished to learn the secrets 
of Nature amid the clouds and wind.currenta 
of the upper regions, and who likewise de- 
sired to demonstrate, if possible, that as 
. speedy voyages could be accomplished above 
the earth as on its surface. 

Amongst the most renowned of British 
balloonists are the late Messrs. Coxwell and 
Glaisher, who made numerous ascents from 
time to time—not by any means from a 
love of notoriety or with a sense of bravado, 
but because they were deeplv imbued with 
a love for scientific research, and hoped to 
add largely to our store of general know- 
ledge. To such men the nation owes a 
heavy debt, and they are certainly entitled 
to a place in that long roll of national heroes 
which it is the pride of our country to 
honour with the laurel-wreaths of fame and 
hold up as a bright example to future 
generations of her adventurous sons. 

It was in the summer of 1862 that Mr. 
Coxwell and Mr. Glaisher made their first 
balloon ascent together. Half & gale of 
wind was blowing at the time—the starting- 
point was Wolverhampton—and when the 
rope was released the balloon, instead of 
shooting up into the air, dragged along the 
ground for some distance, at the imminent 
risk of being dashed to pieces; but the 
aéronauts kept their presence of mind, and 
held on like grim death. 

Then, as if seized by a sudden whim, 
the balloon righted itself and shot up into 
the air, amid the loud cheers of the 
spectators. In a few minutes a height of 
10,000 feet was reached, and a rapid change 
of temperature was experienced. As the 
aëronauts wished to make experiments in 
the more lofty regions of the air, the balloon 
was allowed to continue its ascent to an 
€levation of 20,00) feet, or thereabouta, 
when the air became extremely rarefied, 
and the temperature very cold. At 
19,415 feet,” says Mr. Glaisher, “ palpita- 
tion of the heart became perceptible, the 
beating of the chronometer seemed very loud, 
and my breathing became affected. At 
19,435 feet my pulse had accelerated, and 
it was with increasing difficulty that I could 
read the instruments; the palpitation of the 
heart was very perceptible; the hands and 
lips assumed a dark bluish colour, but not the 
face. At 21,792 feet I experienced a feeling 
analogous to sea-sickness, though there was 
neither pitching nor rolling in the balloon, 
and through this illness 1 was unable to 
watch the instrumenta long enough to lower 
the temperature to get a deposit of dew." 

On this occasion Mr. Glaisher and Mr. 
Coxwell made but a short voyage, but at 
a later date in the same year they made a 
fresh ascent from Wolverhampton—an 
ascent which has become memorable in the 
annals of aerostation. The start was to be 
made on September 5, both balloonists being 
anxious to see to what height they could 
rise, and yet be able to keep possession of 
all their faculties. It was a daring experi- 
ment, involving perhaps permanent injury 
to the constitution, or even death; but, 
though well aware of the risks they would 
run in this respect, the aéronauts were 
nothing daunted, and made their prepara- 
tions with the calm stoical bravery of men 
who were ready at any time to lay down 
their lives in the interests of science. 

September 5 duly came round, and the 
balloon, having been carefully inflated with 
gas, and the car well stocked with instru- 
ments and provisions, Coxwell and Glarsher 
took their seats, the drag.rope was let go, 
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and the balloon—better behaved on this 
occasion—shot straight up into the air, 


. eagerty watched by thousands of straining 


eyes. In fortv-two minutes it had attained 
an elevation of five miles ! 

Owing to the extreme rarefaction of the 
air Mr. Coxwell now began to suffer greatly 
from inability to inflate the lungs properly ; 
but Mr. Glaisher did not suffer in the same 
manner, and continued taking observations 
as methodically and with the same accuracy 
as before. This may seem a curious fact, 
but it is undoubtedly the case that men are 
differently constituted in this respect. In 
a late ascent of the Queen of the Italian 
Alps, Monte Rosa, three mountaineers out 
of tive, including two guides, suffered from 
copious bleeding of the nose when close to 
the summit; whilst the two that escaped 
were very much out of training in com- 
parison to their companions. Mr. Fresh- 
field, the well-known traveller, relates, on 
the other hand, that of three occasions on 
which he has climbed Mont Blanc he has 
only once been affected with the nausea of 
what is generally known as mountain-sick- 
ness. In 1868 the same mountaineer, 
accompanied by Messrs. Moore and Tucker, 
ascended Mont Elbruz, 19,000 feet high, 
without experiencing any discomfort except 
from the intense cold. Climate may have 
something to do with these peculiarities, for 
when Mr. FitzGerald, in 1897, started with 
a party to climb the lofty Chilian peak of 
Aconcagua, 23,000 feet high, all but two of 
the party were disabled by mountain.sick- 
ness; and although these two, Mr. Stuart 
Vines and a Chilian guide, managed to reach 
the summit of this vast extinct volcano, 
they were only able to attain their object 
by making almost superhuman exertions, 
and it is à matter for wonder that all the 
members of the party did not lose their lives. 

As the balloon continued its ascent into 
the upper regions of the air Mr. Glaisher 
began at length to succumb to the rare- 
faction of the now rapidly thinning atmo- 
sphere. He experienced a feeling of weight 
upon his chest, and began to breathe with 
extreme difficulty. His sight also became 
affected to such an extent that he could 
no longer read the instruments or tell 
the time by the chronometer. Dreading 
that his own powers were rapidly failing 
him, and that he might experience a sudden 
attack of syncope, Glaisher begged his com- 
panion—who had now somewhat regained 
his strength—to come to his assistance. 
Coxwell, who was the actual manager of 
the balloon, and not so skilful an observer 
as his friend, could not, however, at this 
critical moment, devote any attention to 
his fellow-traveller, for the valve-line be- 
longing to the balloon had by some means 
become entangled, and it was of the utmost 
importance to clear it. The only way this 
could be accomplished was by quitting the 
car and ascending into the ring, and this 
the aéronaut, in spite of feeling weak and 
dizzy, proceeded to do. 

The balloon was still ascending with 
steady rapidity, and its daring occupants 
could not yet make up their minds to check 
ita progress towards the stars. "They wished 
to prove the height to which man could 
ascend without losing consciousness, and to 
that idea they clung tenaciously. Perhaps 
it was foolhardy, but one cannot help 
admiring the iron nerve which governed 
their decision. 

Meanwhile, Glaisher, recovering the use 
of his sight to a certain extent, turned his 
attention once more to his beloved instru- 
ments, and had the satisfaction of seeing 
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that the balloon had attained the enormous 
elevation of 29,000 feet. 

The aérial ship pursued it8 voyage, rising 
steadily, but with a rotatory motion. 

A few moments later, Glaisher endea- 
voured to stretch out his right hand to reach 
the chronometer, but found to his alarm 
and dismay that the arm was powerless. 
He endeavoured to substitute the left arm, 
but that also fell limp and helpless at his 
side. It was as if the unfortunate aéronaut 
had been suddenly seized with an attack of 
paralysis. Somewhat alarmed at these 
deadlv symptoms, Glaisher tried to rise to 
his feet, and exert himself in some way so 
as to shake off a suffocating sensation of 
faintness that he felt creeping over him. 
With the first effort, however, he fell back 
into his seat in the car, his head, which felt 
like a ball of lead, falling helplessly on one 
shoulder. Vainly the afflicted man endea- 
voured to force his limbs into action—to 
raise the heavy head into an upright posi- 
tion. He found every attempt futile. The 
numbing sensation was gradually spreading 
all over the body. What would happen 
when it reached the heart ? 

In this precarious state, with death fast 
approaching, Glaisher's thoughts once more 
turned to his fellow-voyager, who was still 
at work in the ring of the balloon. He 
endeavoured to speak, but the power of 
speech had entirely gone, and his frame was 
practically paralysed. With a kind of 
ominous rattle in his throat Glaisher fell 
backwards against the side of the car, his 
head resting on the edge thereof, and his 
eyes straining upwards as if in search of 
assistance. Then, without a moment's 
warning, total blindness fell upon him, 
although he still retained consciousness, the 
brain being the last organ to succumb. 
Glaisher mentally gave up all hope of re- 
covery, deeming himself in the grip of 
asphyxia, which was merely the prclwde to 
death itself; then, in a moment of time, his 
brain collapsed, and he utterly lost con- 
sciousness. 

When Coxwell climbed into the ring in 
order to clear the valve-line he discovered 
that the neck of the balloon was coated 
with hoar-frost. The cold being intense, he 
found some difficulty in using his hands, - 
but, nevertheless, after some futile attempts, 
he managed to get the valve-line clear and 
in working order again. It then became 
necessary to regain the car with all speed, 
for Coxwell saw, with great alarm, that his 
fellow-voyager was apparently in the grip 
of the reaper Death—his face of an ashen 
pallor, his eyes fast glazing over, his whole 
frame shrunken and helpless. Coxwell's 
alarm was increased tenfold when he made 
the dread discovery that his own hands 
were devoid of any sensation—that they 
were actually frozen, and as useless to him 
as two lumps of putty. 

The aéronaut deliberated for a moment, 
and then resolved that at all hazards he 
must regain the car and go immediately to 
the assistance of his expiring friend. His 
hands being for the time rendered useless, 
it was impossible to trust to them whilst 
lowering himself into the car, the only 
alternative being to place his arms like a 
crook over the ring, and then allow himself 
to drop. 

It was a feat fraught with extreme peril, 
for if the aéronaut should lose his presence 
of mind for a moment, or should the balloon 
sway about or oscillate violently as he let 
go, the chances were that he would miss 
the car altogether and fall into space like 
an arrow from the bow, to be dashed into 
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pos upon the earth more than six miles 
neath. 

Coxwell did not hesitate, for he knew 
that every second of time was of the greatest 
importance at such a crisis. His friend's 
life was in the balance. For a moment he 
hung suspended by his arms from the ring, 
then dropped. The balloon was fortunately 
quite steady, although it still kept up to a 
certain extent its rotatory motion. Cox- 
well landed safely in the car, and at once 
flew to his friend's side. The unfortunate 
Glaisher still lay motionless, his head 
drooping over the edge of the car. Just as 
Coxwell reached his friend he realised, with 
several quick gasps for breath, that he was 
himself beginning to lose consciousness. 
Slowly but surely the dread feeling of 
numbness was creeping over and paralysin 
him as if he had inhaled chloroform or fou 
gas from a well. It was a terrible moment 
for the aéronaut, man of iron nerve as he 
was. 

Glaisher was turning blue in the face, and 
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scarcely breathed. Life apparently was all 
but extinct. 

Everything seemed to sway before Cox- 
well's eyes. He staggered and almost fell, 
then recovered himself with a mighty effort. 
The feeling of suffocation was becoming 
intensely painful, but fortunately the active 
brain was only slightly clouded. The one 
thought that burned itself, as it were, into 
his inner consciousness, was: '' At every 
risk I must open the valve and prevent the 
balloon rising any higher." 

The great airship had now attained the 
stupendous altitude of seven miles above 
the earth—a greater height than had ever 
yet been reached. 

Coxwell's hands were still frozen and use- 
less. He staggered over to the valve-line, 
clutched it with his teeth, and gave two or 
three convulsive jerks. His bodily strength 


Was at a low ebb, indeed had almost evapo- 


rated altogether; but it was sufficient for 
the purpose he had in view. The valve 
opened, the gas rushed out, and the balloon, 
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checked in its upward flight, quickly began 
to descend; and as soon as it reached a 
denser stratum of air Glaisher recovered with 
marvellous quickness from his deathlike 
swoon, and Coxwell's unpleasant symptoms 
wore off with equal speed, although he did 
not regain the use of his frozen hands until 
his companion had poured a copious quan- 
tity of brandy over them. 

One does not like to think of the awful 
tragedy that would have resulted had Cox- 
well not cleared the valve-line in time. 
Had it become necessary to climb into the 
ring after his hands had become frozen, the 
feat would have been an impossible one; 
the valve could not have been opened, and 
both aéronauts would have perished. 

Eventually the balloon descended near 
Ludlow in safety, and Mr. Glaisher esti- 
mated the height attained in this extra- 
ordinary aérial voyage at 37,000 feet—two 
miles higher than the loftiest mountain in 
the world. The time occupied by the 
ascent was about an hour. 
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OR, SOME OF OUR LESSER-KNOWN BIRDS AND THEIR NESTS. 


By JohN WALPOLE-Bonp, 


- 


Author of “ Bird Life in Wild Wales," * Birds of Bromiley,” etc. 


T magnificent bird may fairly be con- 

sidered as the last of our large inland 
avifauna to survive in any numbers—a fact 
for which I assign two reasons : (1) Because 
in olden times it was preserved for falconry ; 
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The Heron. 


(2) because now, besides the fact that people 
who own a heronry are justly proud of it, 
the heron is a wise bird in its generation, 
and if the colony is not actually situated 
within close touch of a keeper’s or forester's 
cottage, or even the mansion itself, it will 
in the majority of cases be within the park 
walls, which saves it from the casual gunner 
and indiscriminate egg-looter, who thinks 
nothing of removing fifty eggs at a time if 
he gets & chance. Besides which, out of 
the breeding season the heron is a remark- 
ablv wary bird, and it is generally the birds 
of the year which fall victims to the river 
watcher and others. Without question it 
is a life-paired species, at least so we may 
infer from the fact of the same nests being 
used annually; and from the above-men- 
tioned reasons it is not nearly so scarce as 


IV.—THE HERON. 


some people suppose. Still, it may fairly 
be reckoned amungst our rarer British 
species. 

Nowadays large heronries may be con- 
sidered quite the exception, from five to 
twenty pairs forming the average com. 
munity, whilst sometimes single nests may 
be found, in which case a willow-tree is often 
chosen. The nest, then, is usually built in 
lofty trees—firs of all kinds, larches, oaks, 
pines, and elms—and when in such trees as 
oaks are generally amongst the slender 
branches, after the fashion of a rook's home, 
or on a horizontal or projecting limb; in 
firs and larchés in the-crowns ;-but there are 
some few heronries in our islands on rocks, 
in which case ivy-covered crags seem 
favourites. Indeed, they seem very partial 
to an ivy-clad tree, and I call to mind several 
nests made in the matted tops of oaks 
covered with this 
plant, the ivy grow- 
ing thickly and parti- 
ally over the sides of 
the nests, making 
them look much 
smaller than they 
really were and to a 
great extent conceal- 
ing them. Occasion- 
ally I have seen the 
nest in a pronounced 
fork, but this site may 
be considered rare. 
The same nest is used 
year after year, and, 
in consequence, fre- 
quently assumes enor- 
mous dimensions, es- 
pecially when amongst 
the slender branches 
of an oak or elm, and 
when the  winter's 
gales have not blown 
it down—a thing, by 
the way, which often 
happens. Often, indeed, the nests are flung 
down when the birds have already laid, 
which puts domestic arrangements rather out 
of gear; but, nothing daunted, our heron 


sets to work on another home, often in 
exactly the same place as the last. 

The nests are made of sticks and twigs of 
varying length and thickness, the finer ones 
being reserved for the lining, and the sides 
are raised considerably both during incuba- 
tion and whilst the young are in the nest, 
doubtless to prevent them from falling or 
being blown out. 

I have noticed that a great partiality is 
evinced for birch sticks and twigs, and, from 
what I have seen, should infer that some- 
times these are plucked from the trees in a 


living state. 


Sometimes lumps of turf and moss are 
found in the lining. 

The eggs range from three to five, gener- 
ally three or four; but Mr. Gilroy tells me 
of six in one nest; they are of a beautiful 
greenish-blue or bluish-green. They vary a 


good deal in size, shape, and brightness of 
colouring. The shell is rough, strong, and 
chalky. In some cases, at any rate, a second 
brood is reared during the season and in the 
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same nest, which is invariably used for a 
second laying if the first is taken. 

In most localities the eggs may be looked 
for about mid-March, but one or two com- 
munities I know of ap to be three weeks 
later regularly; one I particularly refer to 
in Breconshire, and these herons seldom 
begin laying before April 7, but, curiously 
enough, in Carmarthenshire, another lot I 
know of have young by April 16. What 
would be the reasen for this in two districts 
only some thirty miles apart ? Certainly 
the one in Carmarthenshire is more sheltered 
and nearer the west: but would these facts 
account for it altogether ? 

The heron is not a very close sitter, 
usually leaving the nest in a crashing, lumber- 
ing sort of way, as soon as we get in sight 
of the breeding-station. Hence, the more 
secluded the heronry, the closer the birds 
sit. After leaving their nests, and whilst 
we are invading their homes, the herons fly 
about high over the nest trees, from time to 
time uttering hoarse guttural cries of annoy- 
ance, but are in no other way demonstra- 
tive; though, should there be young, they 
are far noisier. If any of the eggs are 
removed, the birds are content to sit on the 
remaining ones—at least, this is my experi- 
ence with many pairs. I wonder what was 
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the ornithologist thinking of who, in writing 
about this species, mentions that if one so 
much as climbs to and examines a nest, 
without purloining an egg, mind you, the 
bird deserts at once ? - 

Incubation, lasting about a lunar month, 
is performed by both sexes, but by the 
female especially. 

The young herons are the ugliest creatures 
imaginable when first hatched. Just after 
leaving their nests, and whilst in the branches 
of the same or a neighbouring tree, they will 
assist themselves freely by catching hold of 
the twigs by their beaks. 

Although for the most part herons feed 
by day, vet they are far more active on the 
approach of evening, and during moonlight 
nights fish constantly. I have disturbed 
herons from the middle of dry pastures in 
the evening, and seen them in the gloaming 
walking sedately, like a grenadier on sentry- 
go, amongst the browsing kine, but what 
they are doing in such situations I cannot say. 
I have investigated the very spot where they 
were tho moment they took wing, but could 
find no trace of any suitable food. They 
may have been after small frogs, which you 
will find from time to time in such places, 
especially during the late summer months. 

Our heron’s food consists largely of fish, 


(To be continued.) 
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varied by frogs, water-voles (even the full. 
grown ones), and the downy young of coot 
and moorhen. 

Few shyer birds exist (save perhaps at 
the nest) than the heron. Often have I 
tried to stalk one, with the win and covert 
in my favour, but have never been able to 
a proach one yet within decent gun-shot. 
Leng persecution will render th» most con- 
fidi »z distrustful, and the poor heron meets 
with little enough welcome on the average 
river cr brook. The present-day idea is to 
shoot everything, especially a large bird. 
Gamekeepers on an average are demons in 
this respect, some even shooting down the 
inoffensive and beautiful nightjar. What 
harm has he done? Why, none. Never 
mind, shoot him because he's there. That 
is their senseless motto ! Poi 

I have fourd that in small heronries—+.e. 
of a dozen pairs or less—the birds do not 
roost there duri z the winter, but return tor 
that purpose about a month before the 
breeding-season. In larger colonies, however, 
they retire regularly for the night. It is a 
stirring sight to watch the great grey birds 
come crashing into the trees. "They look 
very much out of place poised on some small 
branch, yet in reality they are just as much 
at home there as by the waterside. 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHY OF ANIMALS WITH A HAND-CAMERA. 


HE fact that hand-cameras range in 

price from the 5s. “ Brownie to the 

351. all - the - latest improvements- Reflex," 

and that the writer has no means of 

judging which particular pattern his reader 

make it impossible to treat the 

subject from the point of view of any special 
make of instrument. 

After all, it is the ** man behind the gun ”’ 
that is of real importance, for nice work can 
be done with most cameras that I have met 
with, and I have seen a good many during the 


Eight Weeks Old. 


seventeen years that photography has been 
my hobby. 

It is, of course, necessary to know and 
realise the limitations of your instrument— 
particularly the lens. 

On comparing a completely fitted camera 
with our body, the lens may be looked upon 
as the eye—if the eye is in health it sees 
distinctly, and if the lens is a good one it 
also depicts the image clearly. When I 
say a good lens I do not mean, necessarily, 
an expensive one. . 

If you are just beginning the photography 


By T. A. GERALD STRICKLAND. 
(Jllustrated by the AUTHOR.) 


of animals, I would suggest that you set your 
shutter, of whatever type, at its sloweat. 

Now, this may strike you as rather abeurd, 
for, no doubt, you imagined that '' instan- 
taneous (whatever that may mean) ex- 

ures were essential for this class of work. 
Not a bit of it! In ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred you will get better results with 
your shutter working at one-tenth of a 
second than at the one-hundredth. Of 
course, I am writing of the portraiture of 
horses, dogs, cats, etc., and not snape of 
race-finishes and coursing-matches, which is 
quite another story. 

Some people 9 that it is not possible 
to hold a hand- camera still for such a com- 
paratively long exposure as, say, one-tenth 
of a second ; but this is a great mistake, for, 
with a little practice, it is quite easy to keep 
the instrument motionless for one-quarter, 
or even one-half, of a second. 

The secret is to draw a deep breath, and 
hold it while the exposure is taking place. 

We will suppose your shutter is set at one- 
tenth of a second. Now examine your lens, 
and you will find it is possible to increase 
and decrease the light aperture by means of 
perforated sheets of metal or, more probably, 
an iris diaphragm." In either case the 
result is the same; the larger the opening 
the more light passes through the lens. 
Therefore, for work among animals, set the 
diaphragm at its largest aperture. 

As to platee, do not be beguiled into 
using a very fast sample, for it will be un- 
necessary, expensive, and rather difficult for 
a novice to develop. 

Whatever you do, stick to the same make 
of plate as far as possible. Perhaps your 
apparatus is only designed for films? If so, 
the last remark applies to them also. 

You have set your shutter at its slowest ? 
Your lens is working at its largest aperture ? 
And you have loaded your camera with 
* medium-speed " plates or films ? 

Very well; do not alter this combination 
for the next twelve months ! 


Why ? Because in animal photography 
your mind should be concentrated upon your 
&ul j ct, and, for this to be possible, the actual 
manipulation of the camera must be practi- 


cally automatic, which it easily becomes. 


after a little practice, if you keep to the 
suggested combination, but not if, just as 


A Lamb on the Cotswolds. 


Fido is standing as he never stood before, 
an awful doubt grips you as to “ What on 
earth I set my shutter at? or Did I alter 
my lens stop from f64 ? " 

To photograph animals successfully it is 
necessary to be in sympathy with them, and, 
if the result is to be better than a libel, their 
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characteristic attitudes and points should be 
studied with some diligence. A horse or dog 
will look worth pounds more if he is standing 
properly, and not, as is so often seen, “ all of 
& heap," with, probably, his two front legs so 
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One of the most difficult animals in the 
pet world to photograph satisfactorily is the 
cat. 

Before it is possible to do anything at all 
pictorial with these delightful creatures it is 


The Golf-player. 


close together that they appear in the picture 
to be only one! 

Now, when you come to think of it, our 
four-legged friends have, as a general rule, 
four legs, so that it is as well to show them 
in their portraits ; in fact, it is worth a little 
trouble, time, and patience. 
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A cow with two legs behind and one in 
front is not really pretty ! 

One of r Phil May's lunatics, from 
Dottyville, said the way to catch rabbits 
was to go behind a hedge and make a noise 
like à turnip," which cannot have been easy ; 
but to fill a horse with life and make him 
cock his ears, and yet not start off, is fairly 
simple, provided you do not clamour loudly 
—a slight hiss, a more or less fly-like buzz is 
quite sufficient, and even this should be kept 
till you are quite ready to expose. 

Be quiet—again I say, be quiet. Fussi- 
ness is fatal. Choose the ground, or other 
position, before the animal is brought out. 

As a. rule, the surface should be fairly level, 


for nothing looks worse than a photograph ' 


in which the subject is standing with his 
front feet lower than his hind, though the 
reverse is sometimes an advantage. 

Another point: keep the surroundings as 
natural as possible. A jackdaw on a stable- 
barrow is good; put a delicate Italian grey- 
hound in the same position and the ensuing 

hotograph is bound to be unpleasing, 

ause the environment is so foreign to 

one’s preconceived idea of this animal's 
proper surroundings. 


essential they should know you and have 
condescended to admit you to their friend- 


ship. 

Here is a tip worth having. A little 
valerian rubbed on the fingers will some- 
times hasten the friendly relations! A dog 
is a hail-fellow-well-met-come-and-have-a- 


Oxen at Plough. 


game-bow-wow kind of cheap, but a cat 
no. Rude man, we have not been intro- 
duced," she says, and is promptly missing. 
Therefore get her owner to present you in 
due form. You must be quiet and dignified 
with a cat, otherwise she will be on top 


of the apple-tree before you can look 
round. 

Speaking generally, it is not wise to 
photograph a cat or dog in a person’s lap, 


The King of Beasts. 


or, indeed, with them at all. I know one 
is often asked to do so, but, as a rule, the 
owner wears such a strained, anxious look 
that the result is not happy. 

A little time ago I saw a wedding-group, 
with a present in the form of a white fox- 
terrier in the centre of the foreground; a 
pretty idea, no doubt, but the dog moved, 
and spoilt a 15 in. by 12 in. photograph of 
thirty or forty people ! 

As to horses, if they are inclined to be 
fresh, it is well to have them exercised a 
little before the portrait-taking commences. 
You will find this saves plates and ill-feeling. 

Just a word about backgrounds. The 
laurel hedge, or ivy-covered wall, is often 
suggested, and will answer its purpose tf 
(this is important) the animal is light- 
coloured, and a good distance from it, so 
that the leaves are quite out of focus and not 

techy. 

A patchy background is an abomination. 

Try and arrange the background and 


gencral surroundings as true to nature as 


possible and avoid incongruity. 

At the Zoo, backgrounds such as the 
subjects would have in their native lands 
cannot, of course, be found, but even in 
these gardens much may be done with a 
little patience and care. 

For one fault there is no excuse, and that 
is to show the bars of the cages with the 
animals behind. 

Often it is possible, if you make friends 
with a keeper, to put the lens between the 
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bars, and thus avoid those rather depressing 
signs of captivity; but never attempt this 
lan unless you have permission from the 
eeper, or you may get your camera smashed, 
if nothing worse befall. In the case of Zoo 
subjects surrounded by netting, press the 


lens against the wires, when, nino times out 
of ten, they (the wires) will be so much out 
of focus as not to be visible in the resulting 
negative. 
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Should you find there is no way of photo- 
graphing the animal without the bars 
showing, do not expose at all—it will be 
bc icd of good material. 

you know you can use a i late (or 
smaller) hand-camera any wee day you 


like in the Zoological Gardens without 
permission ? This does not apply, however, 
to larger sizes, or stand-cameras. 

I do not think I can sum up the salient 
points of this short article in a better manner 
than by giving the budding animai photo- 
grapher a list of don' ts. 

Don't, as a rule, use a fast shutter. 

Don't, as a rule, use an '' instantaneous ” 


plate. 


English Wild Cow and 
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Don’t be noisy or fussy. 


Don’t give short exposures on a dull day, 
“ soot 
negatives showing no 


and be surprised that you get 
and whitewash ” 
detail. 


Don't stand your subject in the glaring 
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Calf, 


sun; it wil often give you hard nega- 
tives. 

Don't accept the help of too many people. 

Don't have the animal brought out before 
you have everything quite y. 

oe be in a hurry to expose, but, 

also, 

Don't keep the “ sitter " hanging about; 
and last, but not least. 

Don't lose your temper. 
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LIFE SAVED BY A DOG. 
(See page 453.) 


SEVRRAL children were returning from school the 
other day in the neighbourhood of Milford, co. Donegal, 
Ireland, when they stopped to play on a grassy knoll 
near the summit of a steep cliff. Suddenly a boy of 
about nine years of age missed liis footing and topple! 
over the edge. The cliff is a gradually sloping one for 
the first thirty feet, below which it dips abruptly to 
a H of some sixty feet. Just as the falling lad 
reac the actual precipice a dog owned by the boy's 
father rushed to the spot, and, seizing the child by part 
of his clothing, held him fast until rescued from hia 
perilous position. The animal is of a mongrel breed, 
and had apparently—and most providentially as it 
turned ont—gone to meet the children returning from 


school that day. 
— 


“FERN” POꝶST- CARDS. 


THE Country Presa," of 19 Ball Street, Kensington, 
w., are issuing a novel series of educational post-cards, 
the first example of which (natural-history department) 
is a picture presentment, on seven canis, for the price of 
sixpenoe, of the whole of the British ferns (forty-two 
speciez, nature prints), from the illustrative plates 
of Mr. Francis George Heath's work, The Fern 


Paradise." 
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A BUCCESSFUL “B.O.P.” READER. 


Mf. ALFRED PRARRE, the well-known “B.O.P.” 
artist, writes to us: Cyril Monk, the famous young 
Australian, who recently gained the gold medal at tlie 
Royal College of Violinista—the only gold medal ever 
awarded by them—told me that the B. O. P.“ was his 
friend and adviser when he lived in the ‘Back Blocks’ 
of New South Wales. He is a quiet but exceedingly 
interesting young fellow.” May lie continue to prosper ! 


COMRADES! 


CoMRADPS we in the days of boyhood, 
Side by side on a form at school ; 

Partners staunch in the field and playground, 
Lightly bearing our master's rule. 


Comrades we when a college claimed us, 
"Neath the shade of her towers to stay: 
In one boat on tbe river rowing 
Oft at eve on a summer's day. 


Comrades we, though my friend excelled me, 
Won the laurels / longed to wear; 

Greater joy on his brow to see them, 
Meet it was they should wreatbe tbem thcre. 


Comrades we in the Jone pine-forest, 
Listing ever our nxes' ring ; 

Far from home and from kindred severed— 
Labour shared was a pleasant thing. 


Comrales we when with death I grappled, 
Victor came from t!.e deadly strife; 

For my friend—since the Father willed it— 
Won mce back to the paths of Life. 


Comrades we when my lot seemed hardest 
(Fortune aye was a fickle maid !) 

His was strength to my weakness tender, 
Strong and eager his hand to aid. 


Comrades we—T unknown, uuheeded — 
He scaled lightly the heights to fame, 
Wreaths of bay for his brow they braided — 
Dying, left he a deathless name. 


Now a crown of the Master's giving, 
Doubtless hath on his brow found rest ; 

Wait we twain till, my labour ended, 
Comrades aye in that country blest! 


C. WINIPRED JAMES, 
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Problem No. 660. 
By J. PAUL TAYLOR. 


[ BLACK. | 


9--3—13 pieces. 


WHITR. | 
White to play and mate in two (2) moves. 


Solution of No. 659.—1, R—R S ch., 
K—B 2. 2, P—Q 7, P—Kt 7. 3, P 
queens, P queens. 4, Q—K 8 ch., K—B 3. 
5, R—B 8 ch, K—Kt 4. 6. Q—K 5 ch., 
K—R 3 (or a). 7. Q—B 6 ch. (R to R 8 
would also win); Q Kt 3 (or b). 8, Q—R 4 
ch, Q—R 4. 9, RR 8 ch, R—R 2, 
10, Rx R ch. and wins. (a) K—R 5. 7. 
Q—B 4 ch., K—R 6. 8, Q—B 3 ch., K— 


R 5. 9, R—R 8 ch, K—Kt 4. 10. R— 
R 5 ch, K—Kt 3. 11, Q—B 5 mate. 
(b) K—R 4. 8, Q—B 5 ch, K—R ö. 
9, R—R 8 ch., K— Kt 6. 10, R—R 3 ch., 


K — Kt 7. 11, Q—B 3 mate. Black would 
have drawn if White had played 1, P— 
Q 7 ch, RxP. 2, R—R 8 ch., K—K 2. 
3, R—R 7 ch., K—K 3. 4, Rx R, K—K 4. 
5, R—K Kt 7, K—B 5. 

The problem by Sherrard is solved by 
PxP etc. The next has B to Q 6, and the 
move of B to Kt 3 shows that the K must 
stand on Kt sq., because the P becomes a 
Kt, and the other Kt mates. The other 
three-er has 1, P—K 7. The one of June 
1874 is solved by P—Q 8=B. White 
must make a Bishop, because Black can do 
the same at R 8, and then White plays 
K to B 3, and mates with the B. If Black 
had made a Kt at Kt 8, the B would have 
taken the P ; and if a Q or R at Kt 8, then 
B to K 7. AQat R 8 would require B x P. 
The next has the same idea for à white and 
a black Rook, thus 1, P—B8=R, Px Kt - R. 
2, R—QR 8, and then the old R mates at 
Kt 8. The same play takes place when the 
P takes the B. is idea is shown for the 
opposing Knights in the next three.er, 
playing 1, P—Q 8- Kt, P—R 8- Kt (or a). 
2, Kt—K 0, PxKt. 3, Kt—Kt 6 mate. 
(a) P—R 8=Q. 2, Kt xP etc. The four- 
mover has 1, P—B 8=Kt, P—R 8-Kt. 
2, B—R 0, P—K 8=Kt. 3, KxP, Kt 
moves. 4, Kt mates. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 
N. Hör (Copenhagen ).—Thanks for post-card. It will 
be No. 661. 
P. D.—Send again on a diagram, with solution. 
F. B.— Very neat ; it will be No. 662. E 
W. H. T.—Your maximum problems are clever, and we 
hope to give one soon. 
E. M.—The three-er of the year 1859 by W. Grimshaw, 
to which we referred in April 1895, and again under 
roblem No. 657, is: White, K—Q7; - Kt 2; 
K Kt 2; Kt—QR 7; Ps—Q Kt 4 and 5, K B 4, 
K Kt 3, and K R3. Black, K—Q 4; B- Kt 3: 
Ps—QB5,Q5,andK 5. The Pat Kt 5 is added to 
revent a second solution. (Faults lurk iu problems 
or many years) Healey's three-er appeared in 
Bristol in 1861. 
F. W.— Fine play in No. 657 is also 1, B—B 5, B—B sq. 
2, QxP ch, PNG. 3, Kt xP, Kt—B 3. 4, kt— 
Q B 4, aud 5, Kt or P mates. 


Novices TO CONTRIBUTORS. — 47] manuscripts intended 
Jor the Bov's Owy PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 4 Bouverie - treet, E. C., and must have the 
name and address ot the sender clearly written thereon, 
and ín any accompanying letter THR TITLE OF THE M8, 

- Misce us voluntary contributions 

are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless 


ment for ed manuscripts is made on publication 
8 the HOA. part containing them. The recript 
conveys the copyright of 
Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, 
to publish such 


— ar 


To OORRESPONDENTS.— Replies fo correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no ercep- 
tion—the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
no^withstandin:;. 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are givn 
tn these columns in due com rie. 

Letters mus de addressed (o the Editor, g. O. p." 
4 Bouverie Street, B.C. Letters sent to private 
addresses of members of the staff are not answered, 


: — 


PIGEON (E. H.).— Between a fantail and rock, judging 
from your description. 


ABOUT GRowrxa (F. I.).—Yes, you are short, but all 
you can do is to take plenty of exercise, the cold 
morning tub, aud not too much food. 


HOPEFUL ( Ilford).—Our publisher (4 Bouverie Btreet, 
Fleet Street, E.C.) can supply Part 6 of our “ Indoor 
Games,” but not Parte 1 and 7, as these are ont of 
print. We cannot name any shop in Ilford where 
* Every Boy's Monthly“ is sure to be in Stock, but it 
can, Of course, be obtained by order through any 
bookseller or newsagent. If you will send name and 
address to us the Publisher will be pleased to send 
a specimen copy. 

A. J. ToAD.— The only one of the three worth more than 
the published Ree is ^ Pictares from Italy" (original 
edition), which it might pay you to advertise ns Open 
for offers in the “ Publishers’ Circular or « Exchange 
and Mart,” 


X. Y. Z.—See if you can the two articles in our six- 
teenth volume on “Our Great Banks and How to 
Enter Them," and write to the secretary of the bank- 
ing company for particulars. 


A DISAPPOINTED ONE, BUT WHo 
KNow, should take the advice given to dozens of 
others and get * The Sea," price fifteen-pence, post 
free, Office, 
. Gracechurch Street, E.c, 


W. D. S.—In all cases the planking is of deal unless 
otherwise stated. 


H. WiLsoN, JUN.—The address is Chief Clerk, Emi- 
grante' Information Office, 31 Broad way, Westminster, 
It is a Government Office. 


UNION JAck.—It has been pointed out by Mr. W. F, 
Harold (whom we thank for t 
the article on the Union Jack on pag 
volume, the width of the white border to the cross of 
St. George should be a third on either side, as given 
in the instructions, and not a sixth, as shown in the 


ROLAND.— There (a no mention of a lens, 
lens is required in a pin-hole camera, 


because no 


CHAMP,—Solder for brass oousists of thirty-two parts 
of copper, twenty-nine parts of zino, and one part of 
tin—all by weight. 


C. T. .—1. A polder is not quite a meadow, it is a 
of reclaimed marah land lying below the level o 
sea. The term is .T is bard in 
Soottish names ; it is uot Eljin but Elgin, and not 
Carnejy but Carnegie. 


TROJAN.— Particulars as to factory inspectorships are 
obtainable by written application to the Home Office, 
Address the Home Secretary, 


POLITICIAN.—1, No. Only peers of the United Kingdom 


the House is a iojoreeentative assembly. 2. No; but 
Soottish and Iris 

representative peers, are eligible fer the House of 
Commons, 3. Attendance is not compulsory ; 
the rare case of a Call of the House,’ 
absence must be given. 


GLYN.—Algebra, mensuration, mechanics, electricity 
you cannot learn too much about them or keep too 
many note-books of your work. 


J. LANCASTER. — Attend County Council classes in 
machine-drawing at the nearest convenient centre 
aud study the books recommended. 


8. HODGES (Dresden).—If you look through our back 
numbers you will tind many articles in connection 
with electrica] work, A description of a small motor 
was given only a short time ago in Part 309, and 
there will doubtless be other articles later on. 


is Stationers’ Hull Court, E. C., but London " is quite 
Eggs of the Native Birds of Britain” is a 


t, 
completely illustrated in colours, The published price 
is three shillings and six pence, 


H. LiNDAUER.—In many cases correspondence instruc- 
tion does excellent work, bat in such a subject you 
must have practical experience as well. Your know- 
ledge of theory would certainly help, and not hinder, 
your chances of obtaining practice. 


E. T. A.—Apply to the secretary of the company at 
1 Lime Street, k. C., but there are no such Openings 
now as there were in Mr. Ballautyne's day. : 


seem to be 
reptile or amphibian, not those of a bird ; 


things there must be in South Africa. 


R. S. D.—It would Probably cost you three pounds a 
week, less what you might save by scholarships 


H. N.—The only diploma on the subject obtainable in 
this country isthat of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeous at 10 Red Lion Square, w. c. There are four 
examinations before you get the M. R. O. v. S. 


quite intended at the time 
zou mentioned to republish the articles in book form, 


A. DRABBLE. — Yea, he is still living, and hopes to do 
80 a few years yet ; and any questions you-may wish 
to aek he will answer through these columus. 


J. T. H. (New Zealand). —It would be best and cheapest 


for you 


to obtain the numbers, parta, 
bookseller, 


through your own local 


S1400N.— The 
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A Pine Tiger 
[Recently deposited at the Zoo by His Majesty the King). 
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(Drawn for the Boy's Own Paper" ty ERNEST GRISET.) 


THE VOYAGE OF THE 
BLUE VEGA: 


A STORY OF ARCTIC 
ADVENTURE. 


Bv Gorpon STABLES, M.D., R.N., 


Author of “ The ButterAy Hunters," ete. etc. 


CHAPTER IV.—MYSTERY OF A DOUBLE 
DREAM. 


vENTURED once to look round, and as 

I did so, I heard a hail on board. 

Not for us was the hail. It was a warning 
cry from some sailor on the outlook. 

“ Rocks ahead! 

Then another shout aft—a word of 
command this time, which I could not 
quite make out, but well knew the drift of. 
For the ship went heeling round to a hard 
helm, and in a few minutes Tom and I were 
gazing like the half-dead creatures we really 
were at the lights that streamed from a 
distant steamer’s stern port or windows. 

It must have been somewhere about four 
bells, and daylight was silvering the eastern 
sea, when something strange occurred. 

Briney awoke with a start. During my 
watch, as she appeared restless, I had crept 
close up to her, and pillowed her head on my 
breast. 

“ Oh, daddy! Oh, dad! We are saved! 

Even her voice was husky, though the 
men had given her some of the water, 
caught in an oilskin during a flying shower. 

Me are saved! Don’t you hear me, dear 
old daddy ? ” 

I patted her soothingly for answer. 

“ I've had a dream.“ 

* Hush, child; hush, and try to sleep 

I believed that my baby was raving, and 
the tears began to choke me, for I had heard 
that sort of raving before now, which always 
precedes death under like circumstances. 

“I dreamt that I was in a beautiful 
saloon of a steamer,” she said. Nobody 
saw me, but I saw and heard everybody." 

„Well, darling," I said, now thinking it 
was best to humour the child. What did 

ou see ? ” 

* Beautiful bulkheads, all painted and 
varnished ; a piano in a corner; cabin doors 
with yellow crystal knobs; a fire in a stove, 
and two men sitting by the table drinking 
coffee." 
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Well, Briney ? ” 

“ Then, daddy, one spoke. 

"It was a white-haired, good-looking 
gentleman, almost like you, dear, but much 
older.“ 

“ Yes, and what said he?“ 

* He said, * Mate, I had a dream, and I 
had to get up.’ 

* The mate smiled when the captain said 
that. 

“< Mate, the captain said next, that 
was no rock which the outlook man hailed. 
It was a raft with a living human freight 
clinging to its timbers.’ 


“That is what the captain said. 
daddy." 

* Well, dear, what did the first officer 
reply? 


* He said nothing: only laughed. 

“ And then I thought I heard the 
captain say: ‘ Well, mate, I'll go on deck 
and we'll steer back to the sou'-west.“ And 
then, daddy 

But the child had gone to sleep again, 
and, fearful to disturb her, I sat still until 
Tom took my watch, and then I think I 
slept also. 

All throughout the next dark day, for 
the clouds all around were close aboard of 
us, hardly any of us stirred, and when night 
came on I again took watch, thinking to 
myself—surely the bitterness of death is 
past. 

It was dark enough now; but about 
one bell the sky cleared a piece, and I could 
see Ursus Major, that as a boy I used to 
call the plough. Every star of it stood out 
for some minutes with startling brightness. 
Then all were obscured by clouds that 
slowly drifted from the east. All but one, 
for right down beneath this was one clear 

spot, and therein shone a little star, not of 
the first magnitude, and sweetly blue in 
colour. 

Ever, ever so long ago I had seen this 
same star twinkling out in the rift between 
dark clouds just as I saw it this night on 
the raft. I had been going home from 
seeing the girl that not long after became 
my wife. 

So to-night, somehow, the star revived 
hopes in my heart, and I sort of registered 
& vow that, if we were saved, to have the 
next ship I was called upon to command 
named 


THE Brtve Vea’. 


I was so wrapped up in my own thoughts 
of the dear days when I was young, and 
Betsy younger, that I did not notice that 
Tom Bluff was sitting right up with one 
arm outstretched towards the east. 

But he clutched my hand with a grip like 
8 vice. 

" Can't you see her lights, sir? Can't 
you see them? It is another ship or the 
same vessel returning." 

A few minutes more and the raft was full 
in the glare of an electric search-light, and 
the moment I saw this my voice returned 
to me. 

" We are saved!“ 
** Nen, shout, 
you!" 

And every man got somehow to his feet 
on the raft, and the feeble cheer they gave 
as they stood there, strangely dark in the 
glare, was heard and answered from the 
ship. 

I said this moment that every man got 
to his feet —I should have said all but one. 
He lay on his side, and when I stretched 
forth and touched his wet hand I found it 
hard and cold. 

I had scen this poor fellow's Bible but 
& fortnight before, and, happening to turn 
to a front flyleaf, read the following in- 
&cription : 


I cried hoarsely. 
if there be a shout left in 
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* John MacGilvray is my name, 
And Scotland is my nation; 
The wide wide world is my hame, 
And Heaven my expectation." 


.It is only fair to believe that his ex- 
pectation was fulfilled. 

It was next morning before my little girl 
came out of her trance. The surgeon of the 
Oberland called it a trance. 

I had been given one large cabin, 
Betsy and her maid another, and Briney 
had been put into a little cot in my state- 
room. 

The surgeon told me, however, that 
Briney must not be disturbed, and that the 
light must not fall on her face. 

She would awaken, he added, with a long- 
drawn sigh and a little scream, loud enough 
to rouse me. 

It did not awake me, however, though, 
bar that, it had fallen out as the good 
doctor predicted. 

Man, surely, never slept more soundly 
than did Silas Grigg that night, or rather 
morning, and when he looked about him at 
last, the first thing he saw was little Briney 
sitting up in her cot smiling. 

“It wasn’t all a dream, was it, daddy: 
For I have been peeping out through the 
cabin door when the captain and mate 
were having breakfast, and they are just 
the two gentlemen I saw. 

*]J've had breakfast, she said further. 
“ The doctor himself brought it in, and I've 
got to be here for two hours more." 

The skipper of the Oberland came into 
the saloon as I and Betsy were breaking 
our own fasts. He was very pleasant, and 
chatted away right merrily, but at last, as 
we got on deck together, he said— 

" You'll think me a big fool, I suppose, 
but I must tell you, Captain Grigg, that you 
all owe your lives to a strange dream I 
had." 

I looked at him, and a cold hand 
seemed to clutch hold of my heart, for I had 
heard over and over again from an over- 
wise woman at home, when I was a little 
lad, that always, after double dreams are 
dreamt, the younger dreamer dies within 
six months or a year. 

Are you ill?" he said. Your eyes 
look 80 strange. Shall I call for the sur- 


geon ? ” 
* N-no—no—thank you. It was but a 
passing spasm. I am better now.” 


I determined, however, to say nothing 
about my thoughts to Betsy nor anyone 
save Tom. Yet I felt certain in my own 
mind, somehow, that I would not have my 
darling long, unless my constant care of her 
and my ever-watchfulness should suffice to 
save her from the türcotened doom. That, 
and my prayers. 

Superstition ? Well, a sailor may surely 
be forgiven for being superstitious. And 
when I tell you that little Briney—but 
there! I must follow the thread of my story 
fathom after fathom, as a man coils the 
rope he is rounding in, else I shall lose the 
run of things. 


And this strange narrative now takes 
a leap; it forges ahead a month or 
more. 

We had settled down—well, a sort of 
settled—and had begun thoroughly to enjoy 
our holiday. We had not chosen Reikjavik 
itself for a residence, but a tiny old-fashioned 
Icelandic cottage some miles away; yet 
well within sound of the sea. 

On board the doomed barque with its 
drunken skipper, I had taken a real liking 
to the Viking, as Tom and I called Frieslan, 
so much so that after our arrival at Reik- 
javik, and finding that he had not many 
home ties, I pressed him to become our 


guest for six weeks at least at our little 
Icelandic homely cottage. 

He accepted, and what with Tom and 
Edgar, and the rest of us, Hecla House, as 
we grandly called it, was pretty well filled. 

Both Tom and I had a few nuggets, so 
to speak, at the bank, and neither of us felt 
inclined to deny Briney and, Edgar all the 
pleasure this wild romantic island could 
afford. 

We hired nice ponies. They were 
warranted quick and safe, and my little 
girl never looked better than when mounted 
and galloping over the heath, on her shapely 
little steed, her dark hair streaming behind 
her like a cloud. She hadn't reached the 
tie-up age as yet, and I told myself I should 
be sorry when she did. When one's child 
or children are young, one feels young one- 
self, for men, as Betsy says, are queer 
beings, and anything that ever Betsy said 
Ive always found to be the truth. "Though 
I say it, that maybe shouldn't, it is difficult 
to sound all the depths of Betay's wisdom. 

But that is what the story-writers call a 
digression ? So now I heave round again 
with my over-true story. 


“With a hey ho! and a merrily O, 
Tackle the capstan and away we go.” 


I think I had, in that short five weeks 
of unalloyed pleasure at the charming 
cottage, forgotten nearly all about the 
double dream, or thought about it only to 
smile at it, as a strange coincidence. 

Then J had a pony, and Tom had a 
pony, but Frieslan, when he came with us, 
which I am bound to say he seldom did, on 
our roving excursions, preferred to drive a 
pair, and that pair was his own good legs. 
But he liked best to get away by himself and 
fish from the rocks, and he never came back 
without a basketful. Such beauties, too— 
red mullet and grey mullet; young 
herrings, codling, and flat-fishes without 
name or number. 

But as often as not when I was tired, 
when Tom wanted to read, Edgar and Briney 
went off on the trot together, and really, 
if I wanted to set up as an antiquary, and 
end my days in a museum, I had the chance 
now, seeing the numbers of droll specimens 
and curios this twosome used to come 
laden home with of an evening. 

But one September day they were 
abroad among the hills much longer than 
ever they had been. They must have gone 
farther afield, I told myself; but the days 
were now much shorter, and when, at last, 
the sun set, and there were still no signs of 
them, I grew uneasy, and the memory of 
the double dream returned on me with 
cruel force. 

“ Tom,” I said, “let us get the saddles 
on and go right away and look for 
them." 

And off we rode. 

We went on and on for a couple of miles 
and more, till we came to a place where 
there was a kind of subdivision of paths, and 
here we halted, uncertain which road to 
take. 

We lay on our oars for awhile, in a 
manner of speaking; but presently down 
the wind on us came the sound of voices 
raised in song, and we knew at once who 
were coming. 

That didn't hinder me, however, from 
shaking my finger at them. Oh, you young 
truants, where have you been ? " 

Briney set spurs to her pony, and put 
him round beautifully till both our steeds 
were beam on to each other. 

„Oh, daddy, dear, don't be a cross old 
thing." 

“ Very well then,” said I; daddy 
won't be & cross old thing, but give an 


account of yourselves—read off your day's 
log on the spot. 

* Shall I, Edgar?“ 

* Not till we get home, please, sir, and 
are seated by the fire. Because we've got 
no end of a queer yarn to spin. j 

Of course," added Edgar, “ you won't 
believe more than half of it, but then daddy 
will believe the other, and that will amount 
to the same thing.” 

Well, we let them have supper, and then 
told them to reel away; but what with 
Briney interrupting Edgar every now and 
then, and Edgar trying to put Briney right 
another time, neither of us daddies could 
well make head nor tail of the story. 

All we did get at was that away among 
the rocky hills far, far from Hecla House, 
they had come upon a very strange dwelling 
or habitation, which was partly hut and 
partly cave, and that there, seated by his 
fire of sea-drift, they had seen or found an 
old, oh, so very old a man. Methuselah, 
thought Briney, could have been nothing to 
him in age. They had been frightened at 
first, as, leaning on a staff, he stood in his 
doorway; but for all that he talked so 
kindly and smiled so sweetly when he asked 
them in to warm their toes, that they did 
not hesitate a moment. They just left their 
little nags to nibble the rough grass, and 
followed the old man in. 

He made us be seated by the fire,“ said 
Edgar. 

* And it was so nice," put in Briney. 

* And he brought us delicious milk to 
drink." 

And talked so prettily, Edgar.” 

* And called you a beautiful 
Briney." 

** Said I was just like a little girl he knew 
once years and years ago.“ 

** Oh, a thousand, at least, Briney." 

* It must have been all that, Edgar: and 
he took me by the hand and led me to my 
pony 80 kindly.” 

* And——’ 


child, 
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«€ And——" 

Oh, but you haven't told ——” 

“ Come, come, Briney and Edgar, you'll 
get mixed ; if one of you would only tell the 
story, then = 


‘Well, I 


" began Briney. 

“ But you know " commenced Edgar. 

“Come, children, say no more, but I 
declare to you both that you have excited 
our curiosity so much that we shall go 
and investigate for ourselves in a day or 
two." 

„Oh. that will be perfectly delightful,” 
cried Briney, ©“ because * 

* [t will be perfectly jolly,’ 
for vou see — —"* 

" Nothing like riding at the gallop. 
Tom," says IJ. when you do ride," trying 
to change the subject. 

“ I like riding at anchor best, Sile.” 

“ Ah, yes, but when you do get on board 
a living horse, Tom, you're bound to have 
some system, so my plan is to square away 
my forearms, lay good hold of the tiller 
ropes, and let her swing. For if vou trots, 
you know, it isn't so pleasant. Now up, 


, 


said Edgar, 


now down, and pretty hard all the 
time." 
Just my experience, Sile; but as to 


trotting. why, it seems to be pretty near all 
‘up’ with me." 

We forebade these youngsters to begin 
their strange story again. 

* [f you tell us any more," I said, “ we 
won't have half the pleasure when we get 
there." 

" What an appetite this Iceland of 
yours does give a fellow!" said Tom, 
passing his plate a fourth time for another 
eut from the cold roast beef. 

“ Frieslan, my bold Viking," I cried, 
“ you are evidently on the down-hill of life. 
You are failing. Frieslan—failing fast. Why, 
I haven't helped vou more than twice.“ 

And I gave the carving-knife another 
touch of the steel, preparing for action as it 
were. 
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„Betsy, my love, what are you doing? 

" Edgar, your plates mostly empty. 
You'll never make old bones, lad, if you 
don't cat more." 

Tom looked at his boy proudly, and, 
indeed, Edgar was stretching up the way of 
manhood, though barely seventeen, and a 
handsome lad he was. 

He smiled a bit shyly and passed his 
plate, and, indeed, if exercise be a fine 
thing, I had no cause to complain of the 
want of it at supper-time. 

That evening the little Danish parson 
called, and so we made up a pleasant party 
in our pretty morsel of a drawing-room, and 
Betsy was good enough to let us smoke. 
She didn’t mind the curtains a bit, she 
siid—which was very good of Betsy. 

And my Briney sang to us, now and 
then accompanying herself on her dulcimer. 
I am telling you this only just to show you 
that life in Iceland can be a very happy 
one when you are pleased to make it so. 

But we squared sails at last, and had 
coffee before separating. 

But that dear little Danish parson told 
us so much that night about the old recluse, 
and his strange life, the team of Eskimo 
dogs he drove, and his tame sea-lion, that 
Tom and I made up our minds to pay him 
à visit right away. 

" He is not very come-at-able at first," 
said the minister. But he seems quite 
to have taken to Edgar and Briney. and it 
is through them that you are most likely to 
get into his good graces, and when you do 
you will have a treat. 

" But," continued the parson, ‘ there is 
a mystery about his life that no one as yet 
has been able to unravel. He holds a 
secret of some kind which he will reveal to 
none." 

“ I think,” said Tom, laughing. I think, 
parson, judging from what the children tell 
us, that the secret must be the secret of 
long life.' 

(To be contínued.) 
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THE MYSTERIOUS BEACON LIGHT: 


THE ADVENTURES 


HEN the four wreckers were transferred 
to the deck of the Nancy, securely 
handcuffed and bound with ropes, Louis and 
his companions related the story of their 
troubles with them, and wound up by 
describing the false beacon light on the 
promontory. The wreckers had little to 
say, and after Captain Pendleton and some 
of his sailors had visited the scene of the 
wrecked light, it was decided to carry the 
men away to some port to turn them over 
to the British authorities. Besides the rude 
lighthouse which the boys had wrecked, the 
men had a comfortably stored place in a 
cave where they lived. This was found 
stocked with sufficient incriminating evi- 
dences of their guilty trade. There were 
articles taken from several sealing vessels 
which had been lost in the northern seas. 
After recovering everything of value in the 
cave, Captain Pendleton set sail for the 
harbour of Nain. 
It required only a few days’ work on the 
of the sailors from the Northern Star to 
rig up the Nancy Brown so that she could 
Sail south with her sister ship. The two 
were nearly of the same size and capacity, 
and as they finally weighed anchor and 


By GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


started on their journey, no prouder captain 
ever paced a deck than their owner. Captain 
Pendleton took charge of the Northern Star, 
and Louis, with Mate Ned as an adviser, 
sailed the Nancy. By dividing the crew of 
the two schooners, each one had enough 
men to handle the ship in ordinary weather. 
They hurried south as rapidly as wcather 
conditions would permit. They touched at 
Nain just long enough to turn the wreckers 
over to the civil authorities, and then, with 
all sails set, they renewed their long 
trip. 

A month later they sailed into the harbour 
of Boston to unload a part of their cargo. 
Here the boys were given an opportunity to 
return to their separate homes; but so 
strongly attached had they become to the 
ship they had found in the Labrador cave 
that they wished to leave her only at the 
end of her cruise. It was several days 
later when they sailed into New Bedford 
harbour. Great was the interest and 
astonishment among the inhabitants when 
the Nancy Brown, accompanied by the 
Northern Star, came into harbour. She was 
considerably the worse for rough usage, and 
lack of paint and new rigging; but other- 
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wise she appeared equally trim and stanch 
as her sister ship. 

Captain Pendleton was not slow in spread- 
ing abroad the story of the miraculous 
recovery of the Nancy. Full credit was 
given to the boys, and they enjoyed a tem- 
porary popularity among the inhabitants 
of New Bedford that nearly demoralised 
them. They were requested repeatedly on 
all sides to relate more particularly their ex- 
periences in the great Labrador cave, and in 
time the repetition grew a trifle monotonous. 

I'm tired of being a hero," Frank finally 
declared. It's a bigger nuisance than I 
thought.” 

" But this is nothing to what it will be 
next winter, when you get back to Sheffield,” 
Louis responded. “Then every boy will 
demand the particulars every night." 

In that case, I propose we make Frank 
spokesman for the crowd," Warren sug- 
gested. * We'll turn every inquirer over 
to him." 

" Yes, he’s the best story-teller of tho 
crowd, and he should have a chance to 
cultivate his gifts," Harold added. 

Frank tried to look disgusted; but he 
knew that there would be others anxious to 
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help him relate their strange adventures in 
the great Arctic sea and ice caverns. Their 
ttip with its miraculous rescue was, after all, 
a mutual affair, and they would enjoy talking 
and discussing the different points of it for 
months and years to come. 

Before they returned to school there was 
handed to each of them a cheque for a sub- 
stantial sum, from Captain Pendleton, 
which, in rather archaic sea terms, it was ex- 
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epis to them, represented salvage-money 
or rescuing the Nancy Brown from ber cavern. 

We can't accept it, Louis," they pro- 
tested in one voice. ; 

“ But you must,” Louis responded. 
“ Father would feel hurt if you didn't. We 
each have a fourth interest in it." 

Then we must put the money together 
and go off on another vacation trip next 
year," Warren suggested. 


* Agreed! We'll throw our fortunes in 
again next summer," was the prompt re. 
sponse from all. 

And as they returned to their studies 
they dreamed of the past, and looked for- 
ward with healthy-minded anticipation to 
the future, building, it may be, air castles 
that were never to be realised. But there 
was joy in it and no harm. 

[THE END.] 


ED Qu» C ee 


TOMMY TADPOLE'S TROUBLES AND THE WILES 


A New Zealand Silhouette. 
Characteristic Portrait of an All Black." 
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TADPOLE’s troubles were as well 
known at Westcroft College as the 
Doctor himself. Their name was legion. 
From the rising of the sun to the going down 
of the same, and often later still, he was 
wallowing in an endless bog of troubles; 
and, like the unfortunate '* Guster's" fits, 
in “ Bleak House," he only fell out of one 
to straightway fall headlong into another. 

Tadpole, as the reader may have supposed, 
was not his rightful family name. It was 
bestowed upon him by his schoolmates in 
consequence of his head, which, though not 
particularly large in itself, certainly appeared 
so in comparison with his body, which was 
small and slightly formed. 

In everything in which he took part he 
proved himself a perfect Jonah. Any plan 
or scheme in which he had a share seemed 
foredoomed to failure. 

In school he was just as unfortunate. 
He seldom knew his lessons or wrote his 
exercises, and when he did he was generally 
punished for careless work. When using 

n and ink, quite half of the latter was 

istributed over his face, hands, and apparel. 
His collars were always a sort of piebald, 
and the paper on which he had been writing 
looked, when he had finished, as if two or 
three inky spiders had crawled over it for 
five minutes or thereabouts. In class no 
boy ever assed him: he started at the 
bottom, and he remained there. In mischief 
he left all his class-mates far behind. He 
did everything except please his master, 
and impositions flowed upon him in one 
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never-ending stream. He was always a 
few hun lines in debt. 

And yet he undoubtedly possessed many 
good qualities. He was as honest -and 
straightforward as the day, and there was 
nothing mean or sneaking about him. He 
never told a lie to escape punishment, and 
he never used cribs, as many did who held 
higher places in class. 

n personal appearance he was not 
unprepossessing. He had a pair of honest 
blue eyes, a frank, pleasant face, somewhat 
freckled, and a tangled mass of sandy hair, 
inclined to be curly. The latter was another 
of his troubles. Arthurs, the wit of the 
Fourth Form, had even made a riddle about 
it: Why is Tommy Tadpole’s hair like the 
Siamese twins? The answer, which, after 
numerous wrong guesses, was supplied by 
the original propounder of the riddle, was, 
* Because it cannot be parted,” and pro- 
voked roars of laughter from the small 
fry of Westcroft. l 

Tommy was fag to Denton, a prefect in 
the Sixth Form. The latter was a good- 
natured, easy-going young giant, and 
Tommy was certainly very fortunate in 
having such a considerate master. Denton 
had need to be good-tempered, for Tommy, 
as a fag, was by no means perfection per- 
sonified. 

He broke, bent, or otherwise damaged all 
his master’s property that was breakable, 
bendable, or in any way destructible. He 
put boots and such-like things among the 
eatables, and sometimes on top of them. 
He overturned pots of jam among the 
potted meats. dropped biscuits into the 
sardines, and partially filled the boots with 
a mixture composed of all four, and many 
other comestibles besides. 

Denton generally endured these little 
annoyances with almost as much com- 
placency as Tommy himself, which is saying 
a great deal for his equanimity. Occasion- 
ally, goaded by frequent mishaps and 
mistakes, he boxed his fag’s ears and toed 
him into the passage. But even these 
slight expressions of his displeasure were 
almost regretted afterwards. 

* Hello, youngster,” Denton would say, 
when his fag put in his next appearance. 
* Did I hurt you when I helped you into 
the passage? Well, I'll let you off next 
time you deserve it, and I'll guarantee that 
won't be long. Just remind me before I 
have time to kick you out, in case I forget.” 

An old saying tells us that familiarity 
breeds contempt. Certain it is that Tommy, 
whether from long acquaintance with them 
or for some other reason, bore his troubles 
in & very philosophical manner, He was 
not exactly a fatalist, and perhape had 
never heard the word: but no matter what 
happened, he stil pursued the even—or 
rather, uneven— tenor of his way. 


OF HIS SISTER. 


One day about the middle of the summer 
term Tommy received a letter from his 
sister, who was some three or four years 
older than he, informing him that she and 
her aunt were coming to pay him a visit very 
shortly. Tommy and his only sister, it 
should be observed, were orphans, and 
resided with an elderly maiden aunt. 

The expected visitors arrived late in the 
forenoon of a certain Wednesday, which day 
was a half-holiday. During their interview 
with the Doctor, they heard an account of 
Tommy’s proceedings which was by no 
means flattering to that young gentleman. 

When the boys were ready to go out for the 
afternoon, Tommy and his sister started off 
for a walk, leaving their aunt to spend the 
afternoon with the Doctor’s wife. 

“I say, Kit, old girl,” said Tommy, as 
they set out, glancing with genuine admira- 
tion at his pretty sister, you do look just 
spiffing! Half the fellows will be falling in 
love with you before you go back." 

* Highly honoured, I am sure," replied 
his sister, laughing. I hope they will not 
fall very deeply in love, in case their passion 
may not be reciprocated.” 

They strolled slowly along the sunny 
streets of the pretty little town, chatting 
as happily as though troubles were as 
unknown to the present generation as 
mastodons and dinotheriums. At length, 
with a few tactful remarks, his sister brought 
the conversation round to Tommy's scholastic 
affairs. Before long, he found himself telling 
her all his troubles and escapades as freely 
as he would have told them to a school chum. 

Kitty's feminine intuition quickly told 
her that what Tommy needed to keep him 
out of trouble was some friend at court 
older than himself. She was still pursuing 
this train of thought when she saw a young 
giant approaching. He, too, wore the badge 
of Westeroft College on his cap. 

* Oh!" said Tommy, in answer to her 
inquiry, * that's Denton of the Sixth. I'm 
his fag, you know. He's a very decent sort. 
When I make a hash of anything, as I very 
often do, he generally laughs at it, instead 
of licking me, as some of them would. He 
says the fun I cause him is almost worth the 
expense." 

This contingency seemed to offer Kitty 
just the opportunity for which she had been 
wishing. 

* Tommy," said she, 
him, will you ? " 

* Right you are," said Tommy. Going 
to have a try to catch him?” he added 
slyly. 

Oh. I say, Denton," he began, when he 
and his master met, half à minute. This 
is my sister, you know; Denton of the Sixth. 

Kitty held out her neat little hand with 
a most engaging smile. 

I am so Nesse to meet you, Mr. Denton. 
said she. Thank you so much for being 
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* introduce me to 


such a good friend to my brother. It is just 
what he needs, you know, to have a friend 
older than himself ; one who can advise him 
and see that he does not get into mischief.” 

Denton, although as polite and chivalrous 
a young fellow as need be, was generally 
rather bashful in ladies’ society. But 
Kitty's simple frankness soon put him quite 
at his ease, and he was quickly chatting as 
unconcernedly as he would have talked to 
another fellow at Westcroft. 

* Mr. Denton," said Kitty at length. I 
have heard so much about you and your 
kindness to my brother in his letters to me, 
that you seem to me quite an old friend, 
although I have never seen you until to-day. 
Please don't call me Miss Keen; call me 
Kitty, as my other friends do." 

Denton's shyness almost came back at 
this, but he not only called her Kitty, but 
actually asked her to honour him in return 
by calling him Fred. Which Kitty said 
she would do with pleasure. 

When Denton finally left them, he had 
promised to keep an eye on Tommy, and 


LaDuD CoLLEGE had long been famous 
for cricket; the carefully preserved 
score-books of the past proved that we had 
come out top oftener than under. But 
at no period had we so jumped to the front 
as in the season just closed, during which 
our first eleven, out of fourteen matches, 
won twelve and drew two. This year 
therefore we came to think some pump- 
kins of ourselves; we yearned to encounter 
foes more worthy of our steel, and with 
this idea in view we had actually arranged 
a match with the Landsdowne Cricket 
Club, a noted local team of grown-ups who 
had made their mark in county cricket. 
Needless to say that our brains were half- 
turned at the bare contemplation of this 
desperate step, and that we practised 
for dear life. If we could but defeat the 
L.C.C. what might such an event lead to ? 
We might chuck boy cricket altogether ; 
we might blossom forth as a power in the 
very county, in the very West of England 
itself! 

To enable us to fight to a finish two 
whole holidays were granted. A master 
would play on our side, the Rev. Mr. 
Hamilton, an excellent all.round cricketer, 
and without whose aid the undertaking, 
in spite of our confidence, we thought 
‘would be too venturesome. 
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see that he kept out of mischief—in fact, 
as he himself summed it up, to be a father to 
him. 

And, having brought her plan to this 
satisfactory termination, she took Tommy 
to the best confectioner’s in the town, and 
treated him to, what he termed, a regular 
first-class blow-out. 


Tommy’s troubles are now chiefly things 
of the past. 

It is rumoured at Westcroft that Denton 
is deeply in love with Tommy Tad pole's 
sister, “ and a jolly decent girl, too. is the 
general verdict. The reason generally given 
for this surmise concerning the state of 
Denton’s affections is, that he is awfullv 
thick with voung Tadpole, invites him 
to tea in his study’ and all that sort of 
thing, and makes no end of a fuss of 
him. 

When Tommy is writing to his sister, 
Denton always sends his kind regards“ 
to Kitty: and when Kitty writes to her 
brother, there is always some message for 


«HANKY-PANEKY ”: 
A SCHOOL CRICKET STORY. 
By H. Hervey. 


We were to play on the L.C.C. ground ; we 
drove there in a big drag. Our antagonists 
received us cordially enough; each party 
looked the other over, and on chancing to 
glance at my comrades I saw that I was 
not the only one who felt a bit nervous at 
the prospect of tackling such formidable 
adversaries, for they were all grown men, 
whereas we averaged seventeen, excluding 
Mr. Hamilton. On their faces I could 
detect a covert expression of good-natured 
amusement as we stood in a sheepish group 
before them; but they were all gentle- 
men; they had gladly agreed to play us, 
either eleven or twenty-two, and they did 
their best to put us at our ease. 

The following were the teams, in order 
of going in: 


BLADUD L.C.C. 


Rev. L. P. Hamilton Major Taylor (Captain) 
Shepherd (Captain) Captain Vicker 


Newton Rev. C. Carpe 
Blackman Kirk 

Cockle Seabright 
Congreve Shawl 
McArthur Fisher 
Warbeck (mysel) Lake 

Eden Jukes 
Gambier Mote 

Holt Fairbairn 


Among the crowd that surrounded us I 
noticed a man who had a livid scar right 
across his face. I was struck by the odd 
look the mark gave him; and then, when 
he lit a cigar, I further observed that he 
wanted the middle finger of his left hand. 

I have no room to describe the match 
in detail. Shepherd and Major Taylor 
tossed ; the latter won, and elected to have 
first knock. We commenced at eleven, 
and by late luncheon-time got them all 
out for 195; not a very big total, so we 
thought. : 

Now came our turn. 1 had to go in 
seventh wicket down. I did not much care, 
for I seldom scored high; bowling was 
my speciality; old-fashioned underhand 
twisters, which, in spite of their out-of- 
datedness, had done our eleven good ser- 
vice; but Shepherd did not put me on, ds 
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Fred. But this is a secret between them- 
gelves. 

Whether the  prognostications of the 
Westcroft Collegians are true or false, time 


will show. 


he thought that over-arm pace would tell 
better in a game of this kind. 
My whole heart was intent on the pitch ; 


I took a seat right away from the crowd, and 


had hardly done so when the man with the 
scar threw himself into the next chair. He 
was a young fellow of about twenty-five ; 
tall, erect, sun-tanned, and dressed in 
striped flannels. The face I thought would 
have been handsome but for the mark, 
which completely spoiled any good looks 
that the features may have originally 
possessed. 

“I see you are a Bladudian,” he said, 
turning and speaking pleasantly. ‘‘ What's 
your name? 

“ Warbeck.” 

He looked at me reflectively for a moment, 
smiled, and then went on. You are one 
of the youngest in your first eleven, I sup- 
pose ? 99 

“ Yes.” 

* I read the announcement of the match 
in this morning's ‘ Herald,’ so have come 
to look on. Rather risky, isn't it, you 
chaps playing a team of grown-ups ? ” 

“ I daresay it is, but we afe not afraid," 
I replied, rather defiantly. *' One hundred 
and ninety-six is not such a lot to get." 

* Who's your captain ? " 

** Shepherd." 

** Shepherd ? 
duffer.“ 

“ You've no right to say so!" I ex. 
claimed angrily. 

* Don't get your back up, young un," 
he said, grinning. What I mean is that 
pace is simply thrown away on men like the 
L.C.C., who are accustomed to swift over- 
arm such as your fellows send up.” 

* How would you bowl then? " I queried, 
annoyed at his remarks. 

„Slow, with breaks; more useful than all 
that quick-firing. Have you no slow 
bowlers ? ” 

" Yes," I answered, mollified now, for 
I felt myself “ sat upon in not having 
been given even a trial at the creases; 
** I, Cockle, and Blackman.” 

“ Cockle and Blackman,” he repeated 
musingly. Well, if Shepherd has a grain 


Well, Shepherd is a 


of nous in him he'll put you three chaps 


4(0 


on for the L. C. C. second innings; they'll 
Halloa ! what's wrong? 

There was & commotion on the pitch, 
play stopped, and men clustered round 
one of the bats, Mr. Hamilton, who had 
gone in first with Shepherd. His reverence 
now came towards the pavilion, holding 
a wetted handkerchief to his face, and we 
learnt with dismay that a rising ball had 
caught him a thwack in the eye. The 
Rev. Dr. Archer, our Principal, and others 
attended on him. Attempts were forth- 
with made to obtain a substitute, but as 
no one suitable could be found a chap 
went in and the game proceeded. 

A blue look-out for Bladud, ch?" 
remarked my neighbour, alluding to the 
accident. 

“ Yes," I fumed; “our best bat. We 
relied on him for a big score. I hope he'll 
be able to go on again.“ 

“ Not he! A crack in the eve is no joke. 
You fellows will have to depend on your- 
selves.” 

We conversed in snatches, I naming our 
players, he criticising their performances 
in no measured terms. A rot had set in; 
we became demoralised, for the trundling 
was too goad, the fielding too keen, for us. 
We swiped wildly; we held our bats any 
way. Shepherd seemed to take leave of his 
senses, and, asmy companion put it, we were 
as bad as a flock of sheep without any leader 
at all. I had come back with a duck, and 
our total amounted to a miserable 63. We 
would have to follow on ! 

" My word, what a fiasco ! " exclaimed 
the stranger as the last wicket fell, and the 
score was proclaimed; you ought to have 
a substitute now.“ 

* Haven't we tried to get one, and can't ? " 
I retorted crossly, for, like the rest of us, 
I was as savage as a bear with a sore 
head. 

At this my friend rose and approached 
our downcast team, who were grouped 
before the Principal. I followed. 

„Excuse me, sir," said the unknown, 
raising his boater to Mr. Archer, but do 
you not require a substitute for the injured 
man, especially as the game is going against 
the College?“ 

* We have been endeavouring to pro- 
cure one," replied the Headmaster, “ but 
unfortunately without success. Our second- 
eleven boys are all absent on a match of 
their own, and none of the spectators has 
answered to our appeal." 

„Then wil you have me? I know 
‘something of cricket, and am taking a 
particular interest in this game." 

“ So I have noticed," observed the clergy- 
man. Will.you tell me your name? 

Sorry I've no card on me, but let me 
introduce myself as Thomas Smith, Lieu- 
tenant, Indian Army. I volunteered for 
South Africa, got wounded, as vou sce, 
and am on leave now, recuperating.“ 

„Thank you, Mr. Smith," rejoined our 
Headmaster, “ we gladly accept your offer. 
Captain them if you are competent to do 
so,” added the Principal. At present 
the team is practically without a leader," 
and he glanced significantly at the chop- 
fallen Shepherd. 

" You hear that, you chaps?" cried 
Smith briskly. 

We mumbled a half-hearted assent. 
Every man-jack of us felt aggrieved, for, 
if our captain had collapsed, each thought 
he knew who was the one to step into 
his place. We resented the idea of an out- 
sider being put over our heads. However, 
the suggestion came from the Principal, and 
we dare not dispute it. 

The matter scttled, Smith called us aside. 
* Now look here," said he, speaking in a 
lov’, earnest voice, the L.C.C.'s 195 to your 
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63 gives us 133 to knock up in the follow-on 
to avoid a single-innings defeat, doesn’t it? 

We nodded assent sulkily. 

* Well, I'll help you to get the 133, and 
more, I hope, so that the L.C.C. are bound 
to take their second innings—see ? ” 

“ Yes," grumbled Shepherd; but what 
will be the good ?—they're sure to top us.“ 

“ You didn't think so when you started, 
with Mr. Hamilton to back you ? ” 

se No.”’ 

“ Well, then, you have me in his stead. 
I can play; I had lots of it at school, and 
kept it up in India; so just you buck up, 
Jack, and set the rest a good example." 

“ My name is Alfred; how do you know 
Im called *Jack' ?" asked Shepherd in 
a tone of surprise. We too were astonished, 
for we sank nicknames once outside the 
playground so he could not have heard us 
using Shepherd's. 

" Did I say ‘Jack’? Very funny, but 
"twas a good guess, eh ? " laughed Smith. 
* Now look here," he continued, in a serious 
tone, you are in a hat, and I'll try to get 
you out of it provided you fellows obey me ; 
if not, I'll retire.”’ 

We promised obedience, after a fashion. 

That's all right. I'll go in first; let 
the rest of the order stand—it couldn't be 
better, from what I have seen. One word, 
hold your bats straight, hit out only at 
loose ones, and then mind you pat the ball 
down. I own it is nervous work, plaving 
against men; something like going under 
fire for the first time; but there! that 
needn't turn you into a parcel of bunglers. 
Get your teeth into the thing, stand up to 


it and don't funk, and if you can't score - 


yourselves just keep up your sticks and 
I'll do all I know to help you with the runs. 
Come along out.“ 

We followed, feeling somewhat heartened 
by Smith's harangue. Added to that he 
looked as if he could play, and as if he 
meant business. He had borrowed Mr. 
Hamilton's cap and cricket shoes, as well 
as bat, and now, stripped of his coat, his 
shirt-sleeves rolled up, pads on his legs, 
gloves on his hands and bat on shoulder, 
he altogether presented to our minds the 
very ideal of a cricketer, and, while we 
silently admired him, hope revived. 

Here again I must be brief. Smith 
played magnificently, and though all the 
L. C. C. trundling talent had been brought 
to bear on him, he carried his bat for 121 
runs without giving a chance! Newton, 
Cockle, Eden, and I, acting on his advice 
and inspired by his example, all attained 
to double figures; the others did not do 
much, and at a little before seven our 
follow-on ended with the capital total of 
213, completely turning the tables, and 
setting the L.C.C. the task of getting 112 
to win on the morrow. 

Nothing was good enough for Smith. 
We cheered him; we chaired him; in the 
revulsion of our spirits we well-nigh fell down 
and worshipped him. Our masters praised 
his grand performance, and spoke grate- 
fully of his service to our side. Nor were 
the L.C.C. behind with their congratula- 
tions. Major Taylor, in the name of the 
Club, begged him to join it, and on learning 
that our ally was a mere visitor they 
offered him honorary membership, pro- 
mising him a place in their coming fixtures. 
Smith laughingly thanked them, explaining 
that he was here for a few days only ; but 
at the same time he said that he felt very 
proud at the compliment, and so forth. 

** Are you staying at an hotel, Mr. Smith?" 
asked our Principal as we were still hanging 
round our hero. 

* Yes; at the York House." 

That is a long way; we are much nearer, 
so will you come with us, to tea and supper, 


stay the night at the College, and accom- 
pany us down here to-morrow ? We will 
do our best to make you comfortable.“ 

* You are very kind, Mr. Archer," replied 
Smith, but not to-night, thanks. Will 
you let your invitation stand over till to- 
morrow ? " 

“ If you like; but why ? " 

* Will you let the ‘why’ also wait for 
to-morrow, when we have settled this 
match one way or the other?“ 

Mr. Archer could only comply, so, after 
shaking hands all round, Smith mounted 
his bicycle and pedalled off, while we 
boarded the drag, regretfully looking after 
him. 

Fagged as we were, we talked late over 
the day's doings, the chief topic being 
Smith, whom we could not help vesting 
with a certain amount of mystery. We 
knew him to be a military officer, that he 
had seen fighting, and we reckoned that he 
could probably tell some exciting yarns 
of Indian sport and warfare; but our 
curiosity was chiefly aroused by his great 
eagerness to play for us, the natural manner 
in which he had taken up our leadership, 
the. splendid result, and, above all, his 
knowledge of Shepherd's sobriquet, in spite 
of his laughing it off. Discussing these 
matters we at last tumbled off to sleep. 


The next morning when we arrived on the 
ground our opponents were there, and 
presently, Smith, in full cricket tog, came 
flying through the gates on his bicycle. 
Our leader lost no time in hurryipg us out 
on to the pitch, and here, while waiting for 
the batsmen, he set to and completely 
“ flabbergasted " us. Newton, our pet 
fast bowler, took his place at the opening 
end, while Blackman, padded and gloved, 
went to keep wicket at the other. 

„No you don't, Sir Ike! " bawled Smith 
to Newton. “Go slip instead of Perkin, 
who will open at that end. Change over! 

Newton stared, I stared, for Sir Ike“ 
and “ Perkin” were our respective nick. 
names; had been so ever since we joined 
the College ! 

" Now then, what are you gaping at? 
Hurry up! Off with those thingamies, 
Uncle Tom !" he continued to Blackman. 
“You trundle from this end. Jack!” 
to our dumfoundered Captain, “ you keep 
wicket. No, no, none of your larks; you 
are too expensive with the ball Pills!" 
to Cockle, “ you and I will do for changes; 
in the meanwhile go cover, I'll take point.“ 

The glib manner in which he reeled off 
our sobriquets, his schoolboy lingo, and 
the irresistible influence he exercised over 
us, increased our vague doubts of the pre- 
vious day, and we now looked on him with 
a feeling of awe. He puzzled us, he mystified 
us. 
“I say," observed Blackman, breaking 
the silence, this is all very fine, Mr. Smith, 
but how do you know our nicknames ? ” 

“ Ha, ha!” he cried, grinning at us all 
round. Haven't I been to school, you 
owls, and don't I know what school chans 
are? Any of you suggest more suitable 
pseudonyms and I'l eat my hat! Every 
fellow with a name that will fit has an alias 
tacked on. Perkin here named you all to 
me, and I at once formulated sobriquets 
where possible; nothing very .wonderful, 
was it? I chanced to hit the right nails 
on the heads, that’s all. Halloa! here they 
are! Take your places, as the dancing- 
master says. 

Major Taylor and Captain Vicker came 
to the wickets. I heard the Major remark 
on the alteration in our arrangements and 
the other reply that it would not make 
much difference. I bowled a maiden over, 
and when Blackman began sending up the 
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same sort of stuff from the other end, the 
batsmen exchanged significant glances, as 
much as to say that they now understood 
our chan tactics. Blocking the first 
three s, Vicker slogged the fourth 
for 3; Taylor tried to follow suit, and down 
went his off-stump. 

"That's the ticket!” cried Smith de- 
ightedly, and our spirits rose at the idea 
of dismissing the redoubtable L.C.C. Captain 
with such ease. 

But now the Rev. Mr. Carpe entered 
into a lively partnership with Vicker, and 
we were given some smart leather-hunting, 
till the clergyman was held at point bv 
Smith, after running up 15. Kirk joined 
Vicker, and the two working together 
seemed to collar the bowling, for runs 
came thick and fast. 

“ Pitch them up a bit more, Perkin,“ 
whispered Smith to me. 

I obeyed, and with first ball upset Kirk's 
stum pe. 

Blackman was now relieved by Smith. 
and we eagerly looked to see how he would 
shape with the ball His delivery was 
very slow, high-pitched, and with tre- 
mendous break on. Vicker made a single 
and then  Seabright succumbed to a 
“creeper.” We began to feel jubilant; 
victory did not seem so hopeless ! 

Vicker now played havoc with me, getting 
four consecutive 2's. Shawl raised Smith 
to the boundary, and was then cleverly 
held by Congreve at leg. Five wickets 
for 59 runs. 

Fisher gave us trouble, and also helped 
Vicker to increase his figure; the score 
steadily rose, till the partnership was 
happily dissolved by another insidious 
twister from Smith. Six wickets for 85. 

Our mercury fell again; four wickets 
yet to go down, and only 27 runs to win ! 

While next man was coming, Smith 
beckoned to me. Can't you break both 
ways ? " he asked anxiously. 

“I’ve never done so, but I'll try," I 
answered. 

“ Do! Send them up alternately, not 
too much, so that the chap won't be sure 
which side the ball will go—twig ? " 

I nodded. Lake faced mo—a great 
strapper, who had captured many of our 
wicketa, mine among them, during our 
two ventures. I twisted first ball from 
the off, and this Lake played for 2. In 
my second I reversed the side.“ The 
batsman, thinking he had got a grand leg- 
smash on, prepared to smite, but the ball, 
breaking in the opposite direction, dodged 
past his bat and took his on-stump! Seven 
wickets for 87. 

We brightened up, and I was loudly 
cheered. Jukes obtained a boundary off 
Smith, and then got l.b.w. Eight wickets 
for 91. 

Vicker, who seemed invincible, now 
secured three brace, and then Mote, after 
making two boundaries, plumped the ball 
at Gambier, who did not refuse it. Nine 
wickets for 105. 

The excitement that had been brewing, 
as the ultimate issue became questionable, 
mow reached to boiling-point. One wicket 
to go down, and only 7 to win! 

Come point, Perkin, muttered Smith, 

* and look out for a catch." He then 
went and said something to the wicket- 
keeper. 
Smith bowled, not one of his slows but 
a regular meteor, dead on the wicket and 
quite unplayable. Taken completely by 
surprise, for he had expected a slow, Vicker 
had no alternative but to block; he did, 
and I was just able to catch the ball with my 
left hand as it flew off the bat ! 

We had won the match ! 
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After tea the same evening, a hush 
came over us as the Principal, the other 
masters, and Smith issued out into the 
playground. We silently gathered round 
them, the first eleven, still in their flannels, 
forming an inner circle, the rest an outer 
fringe. Intuitively we believed that now 
we should hear something that would 
explain away all that had been mystifying 
us. 
"I can hardly credit you," Mr. Archer 
was saying to Smith. ‘ Boys," he added 
to us, "do any of you seniors recognise 
an old acquaintance in this gentleman, 
who so materially helped us to win the 
match ? " 

All eves turned on Smith ; he stood calm 
and composed, with a half.amused, half. 
sad expression as his glance swept the ring 
of faces regarding him. 

“ No, nir," said Smith, after a pause, 
“if my own parents failed to recognise 
me when I joined them at Torquay the 
other day it is scarcely to be expected that 
these chaps would do so, especially as they 
were juniors when I—I—left. Nevertheless, 
I repeat, I am Matthew Hankey, sir, once 
Captain of this College, the organiser and 
leader of that memorable — barring-out 
which ended in my—my-—private ex- 
pulsion.” i 

Light at last! His words struck a chord 
in the memories of us seniors. We remem- 
bered the circumstance he alluded to as 
having taken place when we were kids in the 
lower division. Hankey and the bigger 
chaps of those davs had resented some new 
rules that interfered with the liberty of the 
senior boarders, and Hankey it was who 
had been prime mover in a rebellion that 
had kept the College topey-turvy for nearly 
a week, and which resulted, not exactly 
in his expulsion, but in “ an order to go.” 
We also called to mind that he had led our 
first teams to victory both in cricket and 
football, and how, as little fellows, we had 
admired and loved him ! 

Several now said that they remembered 
the barring-out, that they also remembered 
Hankey very well. 

* Yes, but no one reconciles him with 
our Mr. Smith," smiled Mr. Archer, gazing 
reflectively at his guest. No one can re- 
call the voice even.” 

Time changes the voice, sir," remarked 
Hankey. 

“True, and as that scar on your face 
is quite enough to alter the features, I 
suppose we must be satisfied with what we 
have already gleaned from you in respect 
to your identity. We have asked you 
many questions, and you have answered 
them; still, I should like you to convince 
me more conclusively. Can you do so? 
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** You remember that I went by the name 
of Hanky-Panky, sir? 

“ So you did!” exclaimed the Principal 
after a moment's thought. It originated 
from Hedge Primus, didn't it ? " 

* Yes, sir. Do you recollect Hedge's 
nickname? 

N- no, I cannot recall it just now. Does 
anyone remember ? " continued Mr. Archer, 
looking round. 

No one could bring it to mind. 

Are the playground palings the same 
that were standing when I was here, sir? 
inquired Hankey. 

“ Yes.” 

Then, if you will call for a ladder, sir, 
mount it, and examine the top of the last 
plank to the right, you will see mv name 
carved on it with the date 1894.“ You will 
also see Hedge's addition, and below that 
his name, with my amplification of it.“ 

The ladder was speedily procured, for 
excitement ran high. Mr. Archer climbed, 
and presently, laughing heartily, he looked 
down and said, Ves. here is your name, 
‘M. Hankey,’ with the e scored out, 
and ‘ Panky’ added, evidently by another 
hand ; the date ‘ 1894’ is also here. Under 
it is A. Hedge,’ with the affix ' hog,’ the 
latter manifestly the work of another. 
I recollect now that his sobriquet was 
Hedgehog. continued the Headmaster, 
stepping down from the ladder. 

Are you satisfied now, sir?“ 

** Quite, my dear Hankey, and, forgetting 
the past, we are glad to see you again. 
But tell us, how did you happen to come 
here, and what made vou masquerade 
under the guise of plain Tom Smith ? ” 

A desire to see my alma mater once 
more, sir. As soon as I got off the sick 
list, I started on a bicycle tour, coming here, 
among other old haunts, to have a look 
at Bladud’s, and see if any of the chaps 
of my time were left. I knew, eir, that I 
had forfeited all right to enter the gates: 
but I felt sure that my scar would preserve 
my incognito, so, when on the morning 
of my arrival I read the announcement of 
the match, I determined to come boldl 
among you on the field. Well, thoug 
the venture struck me as a risky one—we 
had never played grown-ups when I was 
here—I imagined that the glorious uncer- 
tainty of cricket might give Bladud the 
victory; but I little dreamt that affairs 
would turn out as they did, and that I 
should have a hand in gaining the day for 
the dear old College. That is all. Say you 
forgive me, sir, for past offences. 

Forgive you, Hankey ? ” exclaimed the 
Principal, his voice trembling with emotion, 
„not only forgive you, but I ask God to 
bless you! 
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Author . A Long-Range Duel," * Christmas in the Khyber Pass,” eic. 
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HAT was this? Had blood-relationship 
proved stronger than the soldier's 
loyalty to his cloth, and was the chief of the 
Malikdin Kheyl about to betray us into the 
hands of our enemies ? 

I strodé towards them. Then I recoiled 
in wonder. For the Afridi, rising slowly 
to his feet, held out his hand and exclaimed : 

* Hullo, old chap! You seem to have 
got into a tightish corner." 

* Who—who on earth are you ? " I cried ; 
and the men crowded round in eager curio- 
sity. 

Half a moment! he answered, clutch- 
ing at his clothes. And then, as the l 
coils of white cotton cloth swiftly unwoun 
themselves, he stood forth clad in the spruce 
khaki uniform and red collar-tabs of a British 
Staff officer. 

It was Jack Alderson, captain in the 
Gurkhas and one of the most trusted political 
Officers on the frontier. 

I grasped his hand. He, jf any man, could 
save us. But how had he got here? A 

 quigzzical smile met my question. 

All our fault," he said. Bad Staff 
arrangements. I was away spying the land 
when we advanced; and they forgot all about 
you. and called in the picketa. The moment 
I heard of it I knew you'd be getting into a 
mess, so I turned Afridi and set out to find 
you. And when I got here you kept up 
such a waspish fire from your old tin-kettly 
sangar," he continued, with a scornful glance 
at our brave wall of bully- beef, that I had 
to lie low behind a rock and leave you to 
your fate. Then your friends from Lalpura, 
equally disliking the bullets, determined to 

put an end to you with a charge. So I came 
along too, shouting death to you with the 
best of them. Old Ali Khan thought me a 
turbulent-looking ruffian, and bowled me 
over with a clout on the head, and here I am." 

Thus in a few words he modestly described 
& deed seldom equalled. To traverse, alone 
and unaided, fifteen miles of precipitous 
mountain-range, swarming with savage 
enemies, where detection meant certain 
and cruel death; to walk undismayed into 
the midst of our bloodthirsty foes ; to brave 
our bullets as well as theirs; and, when 
all other means of reaching us had failed, 

to rush, disguised as a tribesman, on to our 
very bayonet- points, were each of them, in 
truth, deeds worthy of a man; but when 
taken together they made up a tale of 
heroism requiring a toughness of body and 
coolness of head granted to few. 

But I had little time to give expression to 
my admiration, and Alderson turned aside 
my first words with a laugh and wave of his 
hand. 

„How many men have you ? he asked. 

* About a dozen.” 

“ Where are the rest? 

* Here or in the valley.” 

** Killed ? " 

Some, but mostly wounded, I think.“ 

“ They must be brought in." 

“I know, but I couldn't do it. Couldn't 
spare the men," I explained. 

** Of course you couldn't; but we'll make 
Wali Mahomed do it for us." 

Now, Wali Mahomed was the chief of 
Lalpura and in all probability the instigator, 
if not the leader, in that night's attack. 

I pondered. 

But Alderson seemed to have no doubts. 
A spitting fire had again broken out, and we 
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hurriedly returned to our shelter behind the 
wall of boxes. Alderson sat up and looked 
around. 

* Get the rupees and ammunition on the 
mules,” he said, while Ali Khan and I 
look after that crowd." And he pointed 
to the rifle-flashes on the mountain-side. 

In five minutes it was completed. The 
mules stood ready loaded behind the knoll, 
and I climbed back to the summit to report 
to Alderson that all was prepared. 

But what was this? Save for Alderson 
and Ali Khan I had left the fort deserted, 
for the men had followed me to load up the 
mules; but now a dozen helmeted or tur- 
baned heads peered over the parapet. 

" What do you think of it?" asked 
Alderson as I approached. 

“ Where on earth did they come from?“ 
I exclaimed. 

“ Out of my head," he chuckled, lifting 
one of the helmets in his hand and exposing 
to my astonished gaze the fact that the 
head and body which supported it consisted 
of a small packing-case on end. 

It's a mighty stale trick, but it'll keep 
them quiet for ten minutes," he continued. 
“ And now, my boy, tighten up your belt 
and get ready to run half a mile quicker 
than you've ever done since you left school. 
Cal up the men! Now, then, ate you 
ready ? Well, come on, then!” 

And over the crest we tumbled down to 
the river-bed again, and raced fot all we 
were worth straight at Lalpura. Up the 
rough-hewn steps that led into the village 
men leapt and mules scrambled, and in five 
minutes we were in the dark and puddly 
street. 

Looking neither to right nor left, Alderson 
sped on. A hundred yards within the 
village we came upon a house larger than 
the reet and distinguished from them by four 
square towers at the angles. Alderson flung 
himself against the sturdy door. The fasten- 
ing gave way before his onset and I followed 
him through, stumbling over a lamp upon 
the floor and plunging the room in darkness. 

“ Bring them all in; mules and all,” cried 
Alderson. '' Ha! you old villain, I've got 

ou. 9 
á There was a minute’s rough-and-tumble 
on the floor, and then, as Ali Khan re- lit the 
overturned lamp, I saw Alderson sitting on 
the chest of a grey-haired long.beard, his 
revolver close to the old man's temple and a 
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dry chuckle of satisfaction coming from his 
lips. 
„Guard the door," he said. We've 
done it all right. You'll see your happy 
home once more." 

* How do you mean?" I cried. '*' They'H 
be on us again in five minutes.“ 

* No, they won't, old chap," said Alder- 
son. Allow me to introduce to you Wah 
Mahomed Khan, chief of Lalpura and an 
old friend of mine, who loves rupees better 
than his plighted word, but the safety of 
his own skin better than either—eh, Wah 
Mahomed ? " 

He curved his forefinger round the trigger 
of the revolver, and the rolling eyes of the 
old Afridi glanced up at him in the flickering 
light of the single-wicked lamp, while the 
shadows chased each other over the mud- 
plastered walls of the vast room, and the 
mules snorted, and the men, covered in 
mud and the grime of battle, stood around, 
leaning on their rifles and AE heavily. 
It was a weird scene, not soon to be forgotten. 

There we passed the night, and from there 
Wali Mahomed, with that st ady revolver 
always at hie head, issued the orders which 
sent our late assailants to bring in the 


- wounded and bury the dead. 


Then, next morning (Christmas Day) we 
get out to join the field force, Wali Mahemed 
astride a sturdy mule, hands tied behind 
his back 'and feet fastened beneath the 
animal’s belly, leading the way, with, he 
well knew, Alderson's revolver ever pointed 
at the small of his back. 

Not even the hope of gain could induce 
the tribesmen to attack us at the cost ef 
their chief's instant death; and, before 
night, we arrived in safety in camp, and 
made our way to the general's tent. 

That distinguished officer was sitting at 
his door surrounded by a group of his Staff. 

Alderson approached and saluted. Then 
I saw him bend and utter a few hurried words 
in a low voice, and, before I realised what 
was happening, the general was standing 
beside me and shaking me warmly by the 
hand. 

“ I shan't forget you, my boy," he said. 
“It’s not every Christmas Day that I get 
a present of twenty thousand rupees.” 
Then he turned again to Alderson and 
placed his hand upon his shoulder. a 

* Alderson, he said, what a pity it is 
that you already have the Victoria Cross! 


(Further “ Adventures” will commence next weck.] 
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A FAMOUS TRIO OF 


HE three greatest writers—as many think 
—of adventure-stories of the modern 
school, curiously enough, all come from the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, and from one part 
of that Riding. Indeed, though so dissimilar 


in their styles, subjects, and experiences, 
yet they are well known to each other, are 
friends of long standing, and are nearly 
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what may be termed “ products of Bradford 
and district." And Cutcliffe Hyne, Walter 
Wood, and Halliwell Sutcliffe have, indeed, 
won the hearts of many older folk in the 
world, as well as holding enchained the 
British schoolboy who dearly loves a thrilling 
story. 

What romances and adventures these 
three writers have given boys of to-day! 
What more celebrated hero in his queer way 
than that ever-popular spitfire, the dashing 
Methodist skipper, Captain Owen Kettle ? 
What age since the days of Claude Duval 
himself has seen & more striking highwayman 
than Sutcliffe's ‘‘ Willowdene Will " ? What 
romancer of the sea in our generation has 
eurpassed Walter Wood in his splendid 
recitals of the wonderful, yet daily, deeds of 
triumph done by the gallant North Sea 
fishermen, with the grand old castle and 
lighthouse of Scarborough Rockborough ” 
in his stories—as a noble background ? 

And just as these three Yorkshire friends 
of to-day differ so much in their styles and 
subjects of work, so do they differ in personal 
appearance and characteristics. Cutcliffe 
Hyne (who wrote for early numbers of the 
* B.O.P.” and attended the Coming of 
Age" dinner) is a regular giant amongst 
tall Tykes, with his six feet something. He 
reminds you insensibly of the old Norse 
vikings, with his frank face, full of boyish 
fun and pleasure; his deep blue eyes, 
always smiling; his strong-looking limbs 
and body. You can tell him at a glance 
for a sportsman of the best type, through and 
through. Like all true Yorkshiremen, he 
loves sport of all kinds, but he is at his best 
with a gun, with a rod, or sailing the briny 
Ocean. 

Where you know Mr. Hyne is present, 
and you hear a laugh that seems to shake 
the room at some funny story or incident, 
you do not need to ask who was the man 
that so enjoyed the joke. When you learn 
that a brawny youthful Englishman has 
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been on a long walking tour, and has pene- 
trated into some part of the globe where 
no other white man had been seen before, 
the traveller may not be Cutcliffe Hyne, 
but it will be very probable that it is! For 
the creator of Captain Kettle" makes it 
& boast that he travels at least ten thousand 
miles a year for pleasure and profit, and he 
is a great man at a walking-tour. 

Mr. Hyne is not, as an actual matter of 
fact, a son of Yorkshire by birth, for I believe 
he was actually born in Gloucestershire, when 
his father was in charge of a parish there. 
But he has lived in Yorkshire nearly all his 


life, and that county can certainly take 


credit for his being one of her true sons. 
Mr. Hyne is a Cambridge University man, 
and was a student of no mean promise. 
Halliwell Sutcliffe cannot claim to be like 
his friend Mr. Hyne in many of the things 
we have mentioned. His muse has found 
its subjects at home, close to his own dwelling. 


The Rycrofts of Withens," the “ Willow- 


dene Wills," and other heroes of Mr. Sut- 
cliffe, were merely the ancestors of several 
fellow-Tykes that he saw daily round 
Bingley and Skipton; men who were 
ready for any daring deeds, no matter 
how risky, so long as they had the satis- 
faction of fighting somebody in lawful 
authority and of defying the law! The 
Yorkshire moors and their scenery round 
Skipton and Settle have proved quite 
enough for the setting to Halliwell Sutcliffe's 
stirring stories. 

his noted writer of thriling tales of 
moorland raids is & somewhat tall, dark, 
gentlemanly-looking man, whose face pro- 
claims the student; whose speech is soft 
and sweet"; whose dark eyes ulways 
light up with & smile of welcome at the 
sight of a friend or of children enjoying 
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themselves; whose attire is ever smart and 
immaculate. 

Mr. Sutcliffe told me he would be especiall 
pleased for his photograph to appear with 
this article, as he had always had a deep 
sentiment for the B. O. P.“ As far back as 
number one, -I took it in regularly,” he said, 
“right away to manhood, and even now 
sometimes [——- Tes, I shall be very 
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glad to do this for you for the good old 
B. O. P.“ 

J. Halliwell Sutcliffe—the “J” is un- 
known even to some of his elose friends 
is also a University man, and took his degree. 
not without some brilliant marks on the way. 
at Cambridge, after hard reading and much 
active study. He is a first-rate conversa- 


Mr. Walter Wood. 


tionalist, an excellent comrade, and one of 
the best of hard-headed Yorkshiremen. 
He is very proud of his county, and never 
fails to let you know it; and his writings 
bear evident traces of much care in their 
literary finish and polished style. 

Curiously sola the third of the trio, 
Mr. Walter Wood, shows quite different 
again in many ways from his two friends. 
Whereas Mr. Hyne had resolved upon a lite- 
rary life from the very outset of his career ; 
whereas Mr. Sutcliffe found it at length, after 
struggling with commercial details for some 
years ; Mr. Walter Wood passed into it insen- 
sibly from the half-way house of journalism. 
For Mr. Wood was a reporter on a well-known 
Bradford newspaper when he first began to 
take an absorbing interest in the North 
Sea and its sailors. He spent his holidays 
amongst them in their fishing-boats until 
he became virtually one of themselves ; and 
what Walter Wood doesn't know about the 
grand old salts of the North Sea, from 
Tynemouth down to Lowestoft, can be set 
aside as not worth knowing ! 

About them and from them he learned 
many yarns of terrible risks and dangers 
pod so often, day by day, as to 

ave become to these hardy fellows almost a 
rosaic part of their work. They had ridden 
fore a terrible gale so many times, they 
had had to risk death so often in their daily 
toil, death from various causes, that they 
scarcely appeared to recognise what miracles 
they regularly perform until this slight, 
boyish-looking young man came amongst 
them and began to write down his accounts 
of them. 

The Yorkshire fishermen, whether from 
grim old Whitby, from fashionable Filey, 
from Mr. Wood's favourite Scarborough. 
from burly Bridlington, or from quaint -old 
Robin Hood’s Bay, all know and love the 
* young feller fra Bradford," who has gone 
out so often with them, and has shared their 
life on the perilous sea, living just as they did, 
and taking his share of their work They 


are proud of him, just as he is of them. 
And there are numerous captains of fishing- 
smacks and steam-trawlers off the rocky 
cliffs of Flamborough and Saltburn who 
think that there isn't such another excellent 
fellow living as Mr. Walter Wood. 

They are very near the mark, too! For 
everybody who knows the youthful Bradford 
reporter of former days knows him to love 
him. Amore unassuming, modest, true-grit 
Yorkshireman than the one who has written 
the tales of the North Sca fishermen doesn't 
exist. Modestv is not usuallv set down 
as one of the innate virtues of the average 
Tyke, good fellow though he is: but the 
veriest opponent of the shire could not find 
any fault with Walter Wood in this 
respect. If not so tall as his two friends 
we have mentioned ; if not so pronounced 
in fair or dark complexion: if he has not 
the delightful negligence of Cutclitfe Hyne 
in some things, nor the particular smartness of 
of Halliwell Sutcliffe in others, vet Walter 
Wood is always a thorough gentleman in 
evervthing. And not even the shout of Sut- 
clife when he sees his favourite cricketer, 
Mr. Ernest Smith, smiting the bowling of 
Yorkshire's rivals right and left, nor the 
yell of Cutcliffe Hyne as he watches his 
own 'Varsitv's greatest batsinan, the Hon. 
F. S. Jackson, making havoc of Australian 
trundling, can equal the cry of delight from 
Walter Wood when he calls out ** Bravo, 
John!" as thc Pudsey giant makes a 
lightning catch at slip, or his shout of 
triumph when “ Our Geordie” pulls and 
drives and cuts Lancashire's balls about in 
a way that suggests what a sight it must 
have been to watch Samson smiting the 
Philistines ! 

“ Captain Kettle was the suggestion of 
a Mexican skipper whom Cutcliffe Hyne 
met years ago on his travels in Central 
America. Those who have read the 
* Kettle " tales, and who know Mr. Hyne, 
will not fail to recognise where the dash, 
the daring, and the high spirits of the famous 
Owen Kettle really originated. Willow- 
dene Will " was but the immediate successor 
of Long Tom Radcliffe" and of the 
“ Rycrofts of Withens ; and the charming 
mixture of gentlemanliness and kindness 
which these freebooters possess in conjunc- 
tion with their lawless and reckless pursuits 
are not difficult to trace as to thcir origin 
to those who know the author of those 
celebrated romances. As for the “ Rock- 
borough " captains of North Sea trawlers, 
who are unconscious of having done any- 
thing out of the ordinary when they stop in 
a fearful gale, turn the ship, and run back 
half a score of miles to help a comrade 
whose vessel is in distrees—the folks who 
know the modesty of the man who has 
written so much and so well about these 
captains will have no trouble in locating 
why that quiet resolve and unassuming 
determination to do their duty had such 
charms for Walter Wood. 

For novelists, consciously or unconsciously, 
still put their own personalities and charac- 
teristics prominently into their works; they 
always have done so, and probably always 
will. And this famous trio of Yorkshiremen 
has been no exception. 

The County of Broad Acres" is very 
proud of all three of them. It recognises 
that they have done for Yorkshire what 
Mr. Hall Caine has done for the Isle of Man 
and Mr. Thomas Hardy for Dorsetshire. 
They have made the scenes of their own 
county and its humble folk known through- 
out the world in a way that no guide-book 
or history could possibly do. And that 
one corner of the West Riding has produced 
this great trio all in the same generation 
is surely something for it to be particularly 
proud of ! 
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The Jovial Huntsman ! 
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„B. O. P. BIRD CHATS; 


OR, SOME OF OUR LESSER-KNOWN BIRDS AND THEIR NESTS. 


By JoHN WarPoLE-Bowp, 


Author qf Bird Life in Wild Wales," “Birds of Bromley," etc. 


A TRULY delightful little species is this 
sandpiper, associated closely with nearly 
all our fast-flowing streams and rivers, and, 
ordinarily speaking, a summer migrant to 
our shores, reaching them gencrally during 
the first week in April, though many are 
later and some few earlier, whilst my friend 
Mr. A. Gwynne-Vaughan ^as observed it 
during the early days of February. I 
wonder, had this bird wintered with us or 
was it an exceptionally early arrival? I 
should like some views on this point. 


r 
. 
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The Sandpiper. 


Some of the Welsh natives positively assert 
that there are two varieties of this bird— 
the small and the large, the latter prepon- 
derating, and I am inclined to agree with 
them. For, noticing on several occasions a 
marked difference in size of the eggs of 
different clutches (this in itself of very little 
importance), after what I had beard I noted 
the layers of the small eggs very closely, and 
they appeared to me decidedly smaller than 
the usual run. Of course, the only certain 
proof would be to shoot the birds at the 
nest—a job I do not much relish, interesting 
as is the point it might decide. 

Though not to be described as gregarious 
in its breeding economy, yet many pairs 
may be found nesting in fairly close proxi- 
mity, and evince a decided social tendency 
towards one another. I have found it 
nesting in the following situations: (1) In 
the rough herbage by stream or river ; (2) in 
the embankment, where the railway runs 
parallel with the river, as the Cambrian line 
does to the Wye, in which case the nest will 
nearly always be the river side of the line 
(this is a very favourite position in Wales); 
(3) at the edge of a wood, or in a strip of 
covert, generally at no great distance from 
water; (4) on the margins of small lakes 
buried in the hill solitude ; whilst (5) occa- 
sionally it may be found in banks in privat» 
gardens encroaching on the river. 

The nest itself is a simple little affair of 
dried grass and sometimes leaves, and is 
generally well concealed under the shelter of 
a small bush or grass tuft, bilberry wires, or 


other vegetation, but rarely I have seen it 


among rough stones up a dry ravine running 
out of the main river or stream. 

The eggs are generally four in number 
(placed in the nest small points in, as is 
usual with birds of this genus) though 
occasionally I have seen but three, in 
places where I had no reason to think that 
they had been tampered with. In colour 
they vary from pale yellowish buff to buff 
suffused with brown, blotched, spotted, and 
speckled with sienna brown, reddish brown, 
and grey underlying markings. The usual 
tvpe has the markings chiefly collected at 
the large end, and in the shape of large 
spots and blotches; whilst another has the 
spota very minute and distributed over the 
entire surface. They are mostly of one type 


V.—THE COMMON SANDPIPER.” 


in the same nest, but occasionally I have 
found one egg out of the set much paler in 
ground colour and with few markings of any 
kind, whilst those visible were mostly the 
grey underlying ones. 

ccasionally odd eggs of this species may 
be picked up on the bare ground; one in 
particular I call to mind which Captain 
Beauchamp and myself found on the space 
between two “sleepers.” on the Cambrian 
railway on May 7, 1903. This date, I may 
say, is a decidedly early one, May 15 to 
May 20 being a very safe date for a full 
clutch in Wales. Those pairs breeding by the 
streams far up in the mountains are usually 
a week later in going to nest than their rela- 
tives farther down stream in the lowlands. 

This species is a fairly close sitter, leaving 
her eggs when we are from ten to two vards 
distant, five being a good average. Seldom 
have they jumped up from their eggs under- 
foot, and, when this has occurred, it has 
usually been either when the eggs were 
highly incubated, in a strip of covert, or 
in running suddenly down a bank and just 
happening to hit off a nest. 

There can be no doubt, I think, about this 
species being life paired, for not only are 
the same haunts visited annually, but even 
a site for this year’s nest is chosen within a 
few yards of that of last, sometimes within 
a few inchos, and,from what I have remarked, 


nest just here, containing four eggs, nol only 
identical in size and coloration, but incu- 
bated, ust as these were, to the extent of about 
two days; (2) because this year's nest was 
within a yard or two of last year’s; and 
(3) because not only were the eggs remark- 
ably small, but the bird itself did not seem 
as large as the usual run of sand pi pers.“ 

On being flushed from her eggs, this 
species generally (especially if the eggs be 
fresh, or nearly so) flies straight to the nearest 
water, but will shortly return and run about 
anxiously, quite close to us, from time to 
time perhaps flitting on to any convenient 
post, wall, or fence should it exist, uttermg 
incessantly a sad little cry reminding ome 
more of a small mammal’s squeal than any- 
thing else I know of. On the other hand, 
when the young are hatched and still small, 
they often evince a great anxiety for their 
welfare, reeling along as if hurt; but as an 
exception to this take the following from 
my notebook of June 2, 1903: “ the 
course of a neat ramble Mr. Edmondes Owen 
and myself visited a sandpiper’s nest, snugly 
concealed amongst nettles growing in a little 
thicket up a sort of drain running into the 
river. The young were not long hatched 
and out of the nest, yellowish-brown little 
fellows, with extremely long legs; 
although I picked one up, yet the parent 
birds evinced tittle anxiety.” 


Nest of Sandpiper. 


I should say that, in some instances at any 
rate, the first egg is laid on the same ied 
two seasons running. In support of whic 
two facts let me cite the following from my 
diary of May 17, 1903: 

In the embankment to-day (riverside) 
between Builth Wells and Aberedw, I 
flushed a summer snipe from her four eggs, 
which were extremely small varieties, and 
of the type which is marked evenly over its 
entire surface with smal] spots. Several 
points of interest attach to this nest: 
(1) because on May 17 of last year I found a 


I have remarked that the young stay in 
the nest for some few hours after being 
hatched. ; | 

This species is single brooded, but if the 
first set is destroyed or taken before incuba- 
tion is too far advanced,another clutch will be 
laid. Incubation lasts about seventeen days. 

The sandpiper is rather a favourite morsel 
to the acies ede. and occasionally rats 
will catch the sitting bird, as may be seen 
from the following extract: “ May 21. On 
Jooking into a summer snipe's nest, which 
was first-found on the 17th inst., one of the 
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eggs was broken, and a short distance off. 
and partially ged down a rat's hole, was 
the unfortunate bird itself, doubtless snapped 
in the darkness, whilst brooding. Portions 
of the head and neck had been devoured.” 

I wonder, does the green sandpiper ever 


„ what sh 

muse as 

Shall I sketch y 
With his curls 


Shall a hig! 


No! Ill hark back to 
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breed in Walea? You may see it any year 
on the spring and autumn migration, and 
Colonel Thomas has shot it in the hill 
country early in August. Mr. Gwynne 
Vaughan tells me that he has seen a pair of 
these birds by a hill lake during the summer. 


earlier timi 


P'raps of * powder and patches " y 


I will draw à King 8 Jes 
his Maiest 


court fool's arres 


Are 80 poor that 


Is aroused, and the 
Promptly follows, 
No ! on second thou 


rhts, p'raps it 


ter wi ry 


then torturers grim— 


were best 


That I didn't encourage /hís whim. 


If I muse on the 


I shall probably st 
Ah ! à gallant, in elegant dress 
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lava of Queen Bess 


rike an idea — 


Making love to a lady, while near 


Are some schoolboys, 
As they list to thi 


with faces a-wrin 
lovers who sig! 
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No! I won't just at present begin 
On this sketch—it will do by-and-bye ! 


I think p'raps some niggers I'll draw, 


Or go back to the 


Stone Age again 


(I have sketched prehistorics before, 


2 And they don't overtax a chap's brain): 


But —my word ! 
And —why, some 
chalk ! 


What a stunning fine day ! 
ones run off with my 


EE That's a pretty cool cheek I mus! say! 


Well! no matter, I'll go for a walk! 
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THE BOY'S OWN CAMERA CLUB. 


Bv Reaixatp A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (OXON.). 


HOW TO MAKE A FLUID DARK-ROOM LAMP. 


does not mean that the lamp is 
composed of phosphorescent fluid, but 
that instead of ruby glass a cell containing 
a fluid of a non-actinic colour is employed. 
The use of a fluid instead of glass has 
certain unquestionable advantage-. In the 
first place it is safer, the light being more 
non-actinic ; seoondly, a much larger amount 
of light can be emploved, because we can. 
use a fluid that outs off the actinic rays 
without being absolutely dark 1ed at all; 
thirdly, the fluid will not lose ita non-actinic 
quality owing to ite fading, which does 


sometimes happen with a solid medium 
such as ruby fabric, etc. 

Of course, such a lamp is not adapted for 
carrying about, so that in what follows I 
am supposing that the lamp is used on the 
dark-room table at home, and not for 
travelling. 

The lamp can be lighted either by gas, 
oil, or electricity. The latter is so incom- 
parably the best that I propose to give 
directions for making a much more elaborate 
lamp when that medium is employed. First 
let us think of oil and gas. We have first 
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I believe that there were a few bushes round 
it, too, which might have contained an old 
nest for the sandpiper to lay in, for it is a 
curious thing about this species that it 
breeds in another bird’s deserted nest. 

( To be continued.) 


to obtain a glas cell to contain the fluid. 
This can be purchased from any chemical 
dealer's, and of almost any size. The lantern 
part of the business can be an old biscuit- 
box of suitable dimensions, an arrangement 
being made for thorough ventilation. The 
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Fis, 1 — CossTRUvCTIOX or Box ron LAMP (view from 
top, before joining up). 


8 S, sides of box; B, door at back, which can be raised 
from above: G G, grooves for reception of cell, or 
bottle, formed by wooden side pieces inside box, 


front of the box has to be of just such a size 
as wil] take our cell, without light getting 
round the edges; or a special box can be 
simply constructed of wood, as shown in 
fig. 1. 

The thickness of the glass cell, and 
therefore of the fluid, should not be less 


v 


Pic. 9. —ARBANGEMENT FOR LIGHTIXG LAMP WITH OIL. 


A. back of box forming body of lamp: B, base of 
lamp: L, lamp, turned up by handle, R, from outside: 
v v, ventilating arrangemente at top and bottom of 
lamp; R, bottle containing ruby fluid, 


than an inch. It is possible to obtain flat 
bottles, which can be used instead of the 
cell, and would be much more inexpensive 
to purchase. The box will, of course, need 
a certain amount of adaptation to the 
shape of the bottle, which fits into the front 
of it. The manufacturer can easily adapt 


Fig. 3.—METHOD or LIGHTING LAMP WITH GAS. 


v, ventilator; B. burner: J, gus- jet: c, cell contain- 
ing ruby fluid; s, stop-cock to turn off gas from 
outside. 


the size and shape of the box for himself, 
without special instructions. 

The lamp is lighted either with gas or an 
oil lamp. I very strongly recommend the 
use of an oil lamp—if one is used—with a 
chimney. It ie of the greatest importance 
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if smoke is to be prevented. Also the 
body of the lainp sbould have an arrange- 
ment whereby the flame can be turned up 
and down from the outside, as it is obviously 
impossible to open the lamp while de- 
veloping to turn the flame up or down. 
This may lead to an awkward catastrophe 
if the flame increases to too great an extent, 
which frequently happens when the body of 
the lamp gets hot. Ventilation must be 
provided hy the usual system of cross- 
plates at the top and bottom of the Jamp. 
If gas is employed it is easy to insert a 
small tube into the interior of the lantern. 
The two systems are shown in figs. 2 and 3. 
The bottle or glass cell is to be filled with 
the ruby fluid described later on. 

A much better dark-room lamp can be 
constructed if the amateur has electricity 
laid on in his house. As this ie now so 
common, I give full instructions for the 
manufacture of this lamp. 

First of all go to a chemist's or confec- 
tioner's shop, and see if you can purchase 
an upright confectioner's show-glass. This 
may be of any convenient size— provided 
it is large enough to fulfil the conditions 
hereafter mentioned—but the most con- 
venient is about seven inches high by five 
inches in diameter. They stand on feet, 
formed by thickened rims of glass at the 
bottom, and make very handsome lamps. 
Ón the top of this glass we have to fix & 
wooden cap. This can be made by direct 
cutting out, if you have a lathe and are 
skilful in ite use, or by taking (wo pieces of 
wood, about } in. thick, and cutting there- 
from two circles about } in. larger all round 
than the top of the glass. One of these is 
now cut out so that it will exactly fit round 
the top of the glass, forming a rim of thin 
wood (this can be done with a fret-saw) ; 
the other is then fastened to the top of it, 
thus forming a cap. A simpler method still 
is to cut two discs, one exactly the size to fit 
inside the top of the glass, which is fastened 
to the centre of the other. 

In any case, in the centre of this cap we 
have to fix & wide-mouthed bottle, of such 
& diameter that when it is inserted in the 
centre of the show-glass there is about an 
inch space all round it. Such & bottle is 
easily obtained at & chemist's, or at any 
shop where honey or bee appliances are 
kept. They are sold to contain honey, 
empty, or may be bought at a grocer's 
with honey in them. The honey is easily 
disposed of in the usual way! These 
bottles have caps made of metal, which 
screw on to their tope, the tops being formed 
into the thread of a screw to receive them. 
These details are important, so you must 
take care to get the right kind of bottle. 
Now, in the centre of the wooden cap you 
have to make a hole of such dimensions that 
the screw top of the bottle will exactly fit 
into it. The bottle is then screwed into the 
cap. The cap being of thin wood, a small 
part of the screw portion of the bottle will 
project above the cap. If it will not do so 
you must make your cap of thinner wood. 
On this projecting portion we screw the 
metal cap of the bottle, which is thus pre- 
vented from passing through the cap and 
falling out, but it ought also to screw tightly 
into the cap, which thus holds it firmly up 
when the cap is placed on the show-glass, 
supporting it at a distance of about 14 in. 
from the bottom of the glass. 

Now in the centre of the metal cap of 
the inner bottle we have to cut a hole—this 
can be done with a thick fret-saw—exactly 
of euch a size that when the upper nut of an 
ordinary electric lamp-holder is taken off 
the holder will pass through the hole and 
be firmly held on to the cap when the upper 
nut is screwed on again. To show how thi 
is done refer to fig. 4. The nut B is with- 
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drawn, the cap passed over the screw of the 
lamp-holder until it is in contact with the 
nut a, and the nut B is then screwed on 
again. Before all this is done a flexible 
electric cord of the usual kind is fastened 
to the lamp-holder in the usual way, and a 
plug to connect the wire with another lamp- 
holder in the usual way is fastened to the 
other end of the flexible cord. I do not 
propose to enter into the electrical part of 
the business here ; I am supposing that my 
readers know how to connect the wires to 
lamp-holder and connector respectively. 

It is now evident that when the lamp- 
holder is secured to the metal top of the 
bottle a lamp placed in that holder will 
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F16. 4. —DETAIL8 OF CONNECTING LAMP, ETC. 


c, flexible conductor; A, upper nut of lamp-holder; 
B, lower nut of lamp-holder; M, metal cap of inner 
bottle; w, wooden cap of outer glass jar; F, inner glass 
bottle; H, bayonet-joint of lamp-holder. The wooden 
cap is represented as cut away in the centre, to show 
details of lamp-holder. 


burn inside the bottle when the metal cap 
is screwed on to the projecting rim, and, 
when the whole wooden cap is placed on 
the show-glass and electrical connection 
established, we shall get an electric lamp 
burning inside the inner bottle, while that is 
inside the show-glass. The whole arrange- 
ment is illustrated in fig. 5. I may here 
mention that the usual make of electric 
lamp is too large to go into the inner bottle, 
but there is a smaller size made which will 
do so quite easily. If you cannot get these 
I fear you will have to get & larger bottle, 
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Fic. 5.—FLUID LAMP LIGHTED BY ELECTRICITY. 


c, electrical connector to flt ordinary lamp-holder ; 
w, flexible cord to lamp-holder of ruby lamp; n, top of 
lamp-holder of ruby lamp; M, metal cap for top of 
bottle holding electric lamp: N, wooden cap for jar; 
J, outer glass jar; B, inner glass bottle; n, ruby fluid; 
L, electric lamp. 


but they could be obtained by post from 
any large London firm of electrical engineers. 

it is now fairly obvious that when the 
space round the inner bottle is filled with a 
red fluid we shall have got our red lamp. 
To make this fluid we require about an ounce 
each of bichromate of potash, fuchsine, and 
aurantia. Fuchsine and aurantia are both 
dyes, one of a brilliant red, the other dull 
brown. To make the fluid take about a 
pint of water and dissolve the bichromate 
of potash in it. Hot water should be used 
for this. Now put into the water about a 
saltspoonful of carbonate of ammonia (this 


is to make the dyes dissolve better), and 
when that is dissolved add the fuchsine and 
the aurantia. I think you will find it 
necessary to heat the solution for some little 
time in order to dissolve these dyes, but 
remember that bichromate of potash is 
very poisonous, and that the colouring 
power of the dyes is considerable, so do not 
use a saucepan which is also used by the 
cook ! 

The result of the sclution will be to make 
& very dark red fluid. When this has been 
accomplished take off the cap of the show- 
glass and pour it in. The amount poured 
in must be such that, when the cap and 
bottle are replaced, the fluid exactly fills 
the show-glass right up to the top. This 
is important, for if any space is left un- 
filled actinic light will get through at that 

int. 

You will by this time have discovered 
two things : 

l. The cap of the show-glass must fit 
tightly, or else the bottle will force it off. 
Owing to the bottle floating in the water, 
it has necessarily a tendency to rise in the 
fluid surrounding it. If you find this a 
difficulty it is easily overcome by pouring & 
little shot into the bottom of the bottle, 
which will weigh it down. 

2. The red fluid. will not be clear on 
account of & considerable precipitate formed 
in it. This js a matter which will rectify 
itself, as, after the show-glass has been lett 


undisturbed for a short time, all the sedi- - 


ment will have collected at the bottom of 
the fluid. 

This lamp, so made, gives a splendid light 
all over the dark-room, and is absolutely 
safe, even for the most sensitive plates. 
The power of the lamp itself should be 
two and a-half or five candle-power. For 
developing bromide paper a lamp of higher 
power can be used. On the other hand. if 
developing very sensitive plates, which have 
had very short exposures, you can, if nervous 
about the light, use a piece of ruby fabric 

laced inside the bcttle, round the electric 
amp. 

I suppose you understand that the con- 
nector shown in fig. 5 is to be connected to 
any ordinary existing electric fitting, instead 
of the electric lamp. When this is done, 
and the current turned on into the room by 
the usual switch, the lamp in the glass will 
immediately light up. 

One advantage of this system of construc- 
tion is that the lamp can be used to give the 
ordinary light by removing the screw top 
from the bottle and inverting it; the lamp 
can thus be used for exposing bromide paper, 
etc., being again inserted in the bottle when 


the exposure is complete. 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 
MAY. 


By DR. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loit, 
Aviary, Rabbitry, and Gardens. 


HE Boy HIMSRUF.— Boys sometimes write to thank 
me for the good they have obtained to their moral 

and physical health by reading our monthly * Doings.” 
Nothing tends more to encourage a writer than this. 
It gives me hope that, however dark the ontlook may 
be at present, the future boy or young man will be & 
far different individual from the present, both in 
physics and ethics. Indeed, if a boy is weak ethically 
he cannot pose bly be strong, nor expect to get strong 
in the way which conduces to future manhood. In 
half a century from now, although I shall not be here 
to witness it, the phrase a man of the world” will 
3 & very different meaning from that which it 

as at present, In 1996 your man of the world ie sup, 
posed to be * in the know" about quite a number of 
things. He knows all the tricks of trade, and the 
customs and manners of society, male and female 
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especially female, perhaps. He will tell you that he 
docs not hold with Sociological ways, but he is bound 
to be in the swim, aud can't KO agaiust the current 
with his eyes open, Most things “bore” this beauty I 
generally athletic games of every sort. He doesn't 
Want to go anywhere, but he has to—“don't-ya'- 
know!” Must be seen every where, except in church, 
He dresses fashionably, carries himself Janguidly, 
mukes it à point of being excessively polite to Ladies. 
Even this is a bore, but it puts the other fellow's nose 
eut of joint, “don't-\a’-know!" lle seems to have 
no aim in hfe, except to do nothing. and do it fairly 
wel. He is a mere entity--an existing thing, with no 
thoughts of his own, no particular character: wouldn't 
—or coulln't—do any act that might mark distinct 
individuality for the world. He is iust one sheep in a 
drove, one bird in a flock—that is all! A! able men 
are dissatisfied, if not disgusted, with wasters of the 
man of the world type; and vet this born idiot himself 
imagines that at a society “at home” he is positively 
fascinating, despite the fact that the tailor made him, 
het Ged. But at this fashionable “at home" he lispe, 
und he drawla, and he languishe-, *" don't-va"- know," 
and is convinced in his micro-copie mind that he has 
made an impression, In 1956 a man will be a man for 
&' that—a man of mind, sinew, muscle, pith, and 
courage, and at a fashionable party there will be ag 
many different fudividualities as there are tlorul views 
ina kaleidoscope, 

Now you know, boys of the “ B.O.D.," that I wish 
you to grow up men—-real, brave, and good men. Not 
men of the world, as uuderstood now, and not weeds; 
Íor by-and-by your country will need you, aud don't 
vou forget it. Be manly enough, even as a boy, to 
eschew cvil and vice; take the side of everything that 
is noble. Be strong enough, and plucky enough, if 
need be, to defend an ill-usel horse, dog, or donkey, 
and knock down the fellow who insulte a woman. 
Mortimer Collins, the poet, was a man after my own 
heart. Tall, inauly, handsome, fond of nature and 
everything natural, and an athlete, Here are a few 
words taken from a book of his I was reading not long 
ago: 

“The human race, of both sexes, may be divided into 
two classes —tliose who grow fast and those who crow 
slow. The second are. as n rule, the more valuable. 
The oak of old England, tardy in its growth, is of 
greater worth than the gourd of the prophet that 
amazel Nineveh, You will often meet a weely bov of 
sixteen or seventeen who has already ‘seen life, by 
which he means experimenting on its vicis, and who 
lives in a chronic state of leer and tobacco. He 
lounges about the stables, and is familiar with the 
greonmis; is even more familiar with the female ser- 
vants. He knows more than a healtby, well-trained 
young fellow of twenty; he will probably die early, or 
live a scamp.” 

But lo! our friend the hen is waiting. 


THE PoULtry RUN.—I have told you times and ways 
without number how to set a hen, and I don't care to 
repeat too often, but you must ace to it that the hen is 
really “clucking.” At such atime she has very great 
heat of body, but there are other indications that 
some one older than you must point out. Set her tirst 
ou china eggs to make sure. Continue hatching if you 
want to breed. See now that all your poultry-run 
fixings are in good repair, and’ everything perfectly 
clean. A clean run is a pleasure to go into and a 
comfort to tbe inmates. In dry weather the nests 
should be sprinkled with hot water. Is your venti- 
lation perfect? If not, make it so, else you won't do 
well with your birds. Is their dust-bath in trim? It 
sbouk be dry and clean; a mixture of rough sand, 
peat mould or dross, and the lime from old walls ig 
best, but dredge well with sulphur, Give lots of green 
food if your favourites have not a grass run. 


THE PrGEON LoFT.—Y ou have, no doubt, paired long 
ago. and will have “squeakers" by this time. The 
perent pigcous do not feed the young on the ordinary 
food, but swallow this themselves and bring it up in a 
liaif-digeste state to put into the mouths of the voung. 
This is called © pigeon's milk,“ and in order that it 
should be as good and perfect às possible you should 
now feed the old birds on the very freshest and softest 
of grey-peas, tick-beans, ete. Keep hoppers and foun- 
tains always well filled, and give fresh water daily ; 
green food also, if the birds do not get beyond their 
own aviaries. 

Now that the summer is coming in, if you value the 
health of your stock yon will take care that everything 
about the loft is clean, and that droppings do not damp 
tbe floor or get sour thereon. 

Every now and then I have to repeat the recipe for 
salt-cat. It is a mixture of bruised rock-salt and old 
lime from walls, kept moist in any box or tin in a 
corner of the loft where the birds can see it. Remem— 
ber that fresh air and sunshine are essential to the 
health of all birds as well as all beasts. 


THE AVIARY.—Nothing is much more delightful and 
interesting than to watch the breeding of canaries or 
other aviary birds, from the first dawning of love 
between the pair, the mating or marriage, the nesting 
and all its cares and troubles, the eggs and their deve- 
lopment, the coming of the young, feeding, etc. until 
the beautiful things are able to cut, first bruised, and 
then whole, canary-seed, ete. There are many little 
botherations with breeding that I have not space in 
which to tell you about. You must get a book, and 
with that and experience you should do well, Spratts’ 
Patent, if you mention this magazine, Would send you 
a nice little book on canarie. 

THE RARBITRY.—I hope yon keep the hutches clean, 
80 that there is no bad smell about them: that you 
give plenty of good food, fresh vegetables always, but 
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no wet stuff; that you let your hutches stand only ina 
well-lighted place or «belterel out of doors; and that 
you give exercise in the sunshine. Be very careful not 
to stand the hutches where stray cats or dogs can be 
an annoyance to your pets 

THE GARDENS.—You have no idea what n lot of 
food weeds will eat, and that is why I advise that they 
should be always taken up in their babyhoel. The 
gardener who lets a weed grow even one inch high 
ought to be well thrashed with a bean-pole: he who 
lets a weed come to seed should be hangzel on the 
nearest oak-tree. Plant greens, sow peas in rotation. 
Stir up the varth in beds and borders, and be tidy. 


— . 0 — 


OUR NOTE BOOK, 


A ROMAN LEGACY: 
With a British Codicil. 
Dv Mon SMITH. 


To Rome is ascribed, 
As you everywhere sce, 
Those cash-lealing letters, 
Our L. S. and D. 
They're useful, no doubt, 
As cheque, stipend, or fee, 
As wage, houorurinm, pay, salaree ; 
Yet in adding of sums 
Th’ add some per plexitee, 
For ‘tis ticklish to “carry” 
To S. L. from D. 
Hence the wide-awake French, 
In tlie town of Puree, 
Have a system that’s metric 
By law's firm decree. 
(Twas invented by Watt 
Who made th’ iron gee-gee.) 


So has many another 
Good town and eitee, 

Including that one 
On the banks of the Spree, 

Where our Wilhelm is down 
Upon lise majestre, 

E'en the Romans themselves, 
In their bel’ Italee, 

Have given up their Libre, 
Sol'di, Denaree, 

And gone in for the mode 
Of W A double T. 


But in our little island 

No centimes have we, 
Yet we do very well 

When we offer a D. 
And get in exchange 

A whole week's B. O. P.“ 
While for half of an S. 

Ur a half-dozen of D., 
We've the colour-embellished, 
The stylish, much relished, 
That splendid collection ! 

The month’s B. O. P.“ 


c os 


A FAMOUS STAMP CATALOGUE. 


MESSRS. WHITFIELD, KING & Co., of Tpswich, have 
recently issued & sixth edition, brought quite up to 
date, of their * Universal Standard Catalogue of the 
Postage-Stamps of the World.“ It costs 1«. 6d., post 
free, and is all that any boy necd desire. It comprises 
all postage-stanipa known to be issued to the end of 
1905, and gives tlie market value of each, A novel and 
interesting feature which has been added to the present 
edition is a pronouneing vocabulary of the names of 
stamp-issuingz countries, It seems that the total number 
of all known varieties of postage-stamps issued bv all 
tlie Governments of the world up to the present time 
is 19,778, of Which 6.059 are apportioned to the British 
Empire, and 13,719 to the rest of the world. Europe 
has issued 4.224, Asia 3,755, Africa 4,087, America 4,685, 
the West Indies 1,581, and Oceania 1,446, 


be 


A HANDBOOK FOR WOOD AND 
METAL WORKERS. 


Many of our boys possessing a lathe may be glad to 
know of n useful little work just issued by Mr. L. 
Upeott Gill, Bazaar Buildings, Drury Lane, w.c. It is 
by Mr. H. J. S. Cassal, costs 1s., and is entitled“ Chucks 
and Chucking.” The book deals with the chucking of 
metals primarily, but the chucks and descriptions apply 
equally to wood or ivory turning, in which many lads 
take great interest, 


4(9 
PYTHAGORAS. 


Bv H. F. L. MEYER. 


Or correspondent, H. T. Burgess, has favoured us 

With the eusiest proof of the theorem of Pytha- 
goras (see Euclid I. 47), which is : 

The equare on the hypotenuse of every rixhit-angled 
trinnzle is equal to the suni of the squares on its 
remaining sides, 

Let ABCD be any square, 
AB on AB, AC, CD, Db. 


A E B 


Mark off any part AE of 


C K H D 


Join EK, FI, EG, GH, HI, IE. Then EJI ie the 
given right-angled triangle, AEFJ, EGHI, JKDI, the 
squares on its three sides, 

S. AEFJZAF?*-EJ? 
DIJK 2EB' «JI^ 
EBJI +FCJK=4EJI 

SQ AB7=AE?4 2EB.EJ + EB? 

=AE?+4EJ14 FL? 
AD'—4EJI-AB'—2EB.EJ 
=EP zEJ?4JI* 

if GEIH be a square. 


But EG ZGH -HI- IE being each the hypotenuse of a 


right-angled triangle, whose sides are= AF, EB each 
to each, And interior angles EI =exterior angles 
I+E=a right angle, .. GEI, EIH, IHG, HGE-all 
right angles, . GEIH is a square=El?= EJ?4 J1*. 


Professor Wagstaff showed at the Gresham College 
that the smallest of the three squares can be added to 
four equal pieces of the second square to make the 
largest square. 


C is the centre of the second sqnare, through which 
lines are drawn parallel to the sides of the largest 
£quare, 

The five pieces are here placed together. 


Oorry (Shenfield).— Refer to the drawing of the 
new Swiss Bobsleigh, which appeared in a recent 
number. It looks like a cross between a torpedo- 
boat and a motor-racer, but it means rare speed. It 
is the invention of Ricardo Soriano, of St. Moritz, 
the king of tobogganing. 


A. F.. R. (Forest Gate)—1. Any kind of drawing- 
board, readily to be obtained of artiste' colourmen. 
2. The shading is done by the artist, and not the 
printer. 3. Very likely ; but we cannot promise 
definitely, as our great object is to secure all the 
variety possible, both as regards authors and manner 
of treatment. 


J. J. S. (Oldham).—We cannot undertake to find 
either French or American “ correspondents” for 
our readers: but an advertisement amongst the 
“Wanteds” on the covers of our weekly or monthly 
perte, at a cost of 3d. and 60. respectively, would be 
very likely to secure you what you want. Address 
our advertisement manager. 


J. R. (Auckland, N.Z ). —We thank you for your letter, 
but the puzzle is one of our own, published many 
years ago. 


C. J. W.—“ The Drawing-room Magician“ was in our 
twenty-sixth volume. See also The B. O. P. Magi- 
cian " in our twenty-first volume, 


A NEW READER.—]. Put the ivory into a solution of 
chloride of lime for a day and then dry it in the sun, 
wetting it again and again until it bleaches. 2. Change 
your pillow ; it is probably too high or too low. 


L. RoBERTS.—Seventeen for the ranke. You are much 
too backward at. present to think of passing an ex- 
amination for a commission, and there is plenty of 
time. 


W. T. CLoAKE.—]. Full particulars were given in our 
* Indoor Games," in which we reprinted the original 
article from our pages. The ingrediente are: 18 oz. 
of common gelatine, 12 oz. of water, 6 oz. of baric 
sulphate, 30s. of powdered loaf sugar, 307. of Nelson's 
gelatine, costing about three and sixpence altogether. 
2. The ink is merely an aniline dye and glycerine. 


TOU NV WHALLEY.—]. Nothing can be done without 
the name of the estate, for though you may be of the 
same name, it does not fol ow that you are entitled to 
bear arms. 2. The kite ought to work all right, and 
we have made a note of it: but the recent kites are 
all of the box pattern, and you would do well to try 
what you can do in that way. 


H. A. H.—If you mean “The Mcdern Magic Lantern 
and How to Make It,” it was in Nos. 1350, 1355, and 
1856, all in our twenty-seventh volume. 


UNEMPLOYED.—W'e know of uo architectural or survey- 
ing ageucy, but you might hear of one by writing to 
“The Builder." 


Conn MiNon,—1 and 2. In such a climate yonr questions 
could only be anawered by local medical men. 3. * The 
Captain“ is published at * Tit-Bits" office in South- 
ampton Street, Strand. It is a sixpenuy monthly. 
4. You canuot get a trustworthy camera for your 
purposes for less than a guinea. 


F. A. BERNARD (N.S.W.).—In this country you have to 
serve three years ns an apprentice or registered stu- 
dent and then pass the minor examination, and,“ 
if you can, the major examination of the Pharma- 
ceutical Society. You are qualified for practice if you 
pass the minor, but passing the major enables you to 
call yourself a“ Pharmaceutical] Chemist.” The Lon- 
don University takes no notice of the subject, neither 
does any other university over here. For particu- 
lars apply to the Registrar, Pharmaceutical Society, 
17 Bloomsbury Square, w.c. 


G. A. (Bristol).—We are not familiar with any others. 
We are giving your photo in our * Note Book." 
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Hetty (Louth) —You will find the piece you ask for in 
our “ Boy’s Own Reciter.” This book can be obtained 
to order of any bookseller, price 2s. 6d, 


P. R. (Reading).—I. Cansino, of 11 Todd Street, Man- 
chester, has just such a stamps list as you ask 
for. Apply to bim fora copy. He has also issued an 
“XL All” duplicate pocket-case that might be useful 
to you. It costs 2d., postage extra. 


T. B.—1. Get your handle-bars plated at the shop; it 
will cost you lese, 2. Certainly not; take a bath. 
A partial cleaning might do you good, but a thorough 
clean all over is much better, even from your point 
of view, though you have quite mistaken the theory 
of bathing. 


F. W. (Tottenham).— You are labouring under a delu- 
sion. We have never offered prizes to our readers for 
any or every picture they may choose to copy from 
our pages ; but only in connection with the particular 
subjects specially named in our competitions.” 


Weak HEART, ETC. (P. T. W.).—1. Depends on kind of 
weakness, Tape-worm haa nothing whatever to do 
with your heart. 2 The product called Virol is used 
in cases of debility or loss of flesh. 


N. DE P.— Tes, plenty of hope: but go to your own 
b like a brave boy, and tell bim all you have 
told us. 


RaBBIT Bow-LEGGED (J. B. S.).—No cure now. It 
aa been badly fed and got rickety. Don't breed 
rom it. : 


SxokING Boys (Several). You can never be strong 
nor grow up hard- never be a perfect man, in fact 
if you smoke before you are one-and-twenty. Every 
medical man could tell you the same. 


Paper. 


C. D. ScnivEN. —- Unless you know the speed you do hot 
calculate the strokes of the piston, you count them. 
If you know the speed you measure the circumference 
of the whecl, and as one piston-stroke is one revolu- 
tion, the number of revolutions in the mile gives 
you the number of strokes. 


H. LAKEMAN.— There are any number of them in the 
toy department at Gamage s in Holborn. 


A, B. C.—They all mention the violin as the best, as 
indeed it is when skilfully played. 


H. M.S.—No change. The Chagos Islands belong to 
Great Britain. Tuey are a depevdency of Mauritius. 
The coaling station is on Diego Garcia 


H. A.—Eggs of silkworms can be obtained of Messrs. 
Watkins & Doncaster, 86. Strand, and many other 
natural-history dealers. 


—— . 8.0 —ů— 


A CLASSICAL PECULIARITY. 


wiseat of Greeks— - 
You may take it from me— 

Never managed entirely 

To say A B C. 
Not very remarkable, 

You will agree, 
Since their Alpha-Beta 

Had no letter O. 


Their boys, though, contrived, 
And by ways two or three, 
To write out their votes 
For our friend B. O. P.“ 


A Paper-chase in the Good Old Days- ” 
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No. 1425.— Vol. XXVIII. E mE Price One Penny. 
(xo. 31 OF CURRENT vol.] [ALL RIGHTS RESERYED.]) 


VOYAGE OF THE BLUE VEGA: 
A STORY OF ARCTIC ADVENTURE. 


By GORDON STABLES, M.D., R.N., (Illustrated by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


Author of “The Butterfly Hunters," 
etc. etc. 
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* Our respective children fell off.” 
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CHAPTER V.—''TO YOU IN CONFIDENCE 
I WILL TELL THE STORY.” 


THOUGHT that, considering the character 
which the parson had given the 
children's newly found friend, it would bo as 
well that they should be there before us, by 
way of breaking the ice. The recluse 
might not like our visit else. So off we 
started them, while Tom and I followed, 
riding at the gallop for ease and safety. 

We cast our ponies adrift about fifty 
yards from the strange old man's hut, which 
& bare-legged lad had pointed out to us. 
Then the boy ran off as hard as he could, 
as if frightened at something. 

Tom and I were sorry next minute we 
had not stopped on board our fiery steeds, 
for then we could have tucked up our legs 
out of the danger belt, for now they were 
left exposed to the fury of a hairy hurricane 
that came sweeping on towards us in the 
shape of half a dozen Eskimo dogs. 

But the recluse himself came speedily to 
our rescue. 


„Down, Yak!” he shouted. “ Down, 
Kara! Back, Mok and Meera! Down 
charge all!“ 

The dogs, beautifully coated Eskimo 


sledge-dogs, slunk behind their master, each 
with an apologetic kind of a smile on one 
side of the face, same as you may notice a 
collie dog wears when fawning on one he 
loves. 

“ Good morning, gentlemen. They didn’t 
frighten you, I trust; but my hairy friends 
and I are seldom honoured by a visit from 
the outer world.” 

We laughed as we lifted our caps. 

* Mustn’t take up your time, Colonel," 
I said. ‘ Fact is, we were passing this way 
on our ponies anyhow, and as I believe our 
children, Tom's and mine, spoke of visiting 
you, and —— ” 

" Say no more, sir; say no more. The 
truth is, gentlemen, life is too short for long 
said says." : 

* Shouldn't think you could have com- 
plained of short life, sir.“ 

This was Tom's venture, and I almost 
dreaded the effect it might have. 

The recluse had not told us his name 
yet, and I just chanced the Colonel,” 
for really he had a military appearance. 
Tall and straight as a mainmast,,a hand- 
some face, the lower part hidden in an 
enormous white beard that Father Neptune 
might have envied. Wrinkled with years ? 
Certainly, but vet possessed of a vigour that 
few men of fifty give evidence of, and that 
is using high English. So, for fear old Silas 
gets out of his depth, I must tell you at once 
that the old man smiled as he answered Tom. 

* I've had a long voyage over the sea of 
life. Ninety and five years, if needs be I must 
go into details." 

Had Tom been a society man he would 
have elevated his brows and exclaimed, 
" What, sir! You are joking. You don't 
look half that! 

“ Ninety-five and a fortnight, my friend; 
yet, God be praised, there isn't à worn-out 
timber in my whole hull, spars and rigging 
also tough and trim. But come in, gentle- 
men, if so be you will be so kind.” 

It is a great kindness on your part, sir, 
to ask us," I answered, and there wasn't a 
bit o' blarney in what I said. Here was a 
man whose very appearance disarmed one 
who should condescend to compliments. 

I wanted to know quite a deal about 
our host the hermit, yet was afraid to speak 
very much. I was in shoal water, and 
must proceed warily. 

" You have been to sea in your younger 
days ? " 

" That,” thinks I to myself, is a safe re- 
mark to hazard." 


* Much at sea. Born at sea to begin 
with. My little friends tell me you are 
both seafarers.” 

* And fared fairly well, too," I said with 
an attempt at a joke. It was a miserable 
one, I admit, and elicited no response. 

This sort of saddened Sile, and he didn’t 
feel inclined for much more conversation. 
I felt I'd better wait, and things would 
come. I was wondering what particular 
subject would interest him, or serve to draw 
him out. 

There were now a few seconds of pain- 
ful silence, then the recluse got up, 8nd went 
towards an old cupboard. 

** You will drink ? " he said. 

“ Thanks, Colonel —I mean General, but 
the fact is that Tom and I have had a little 
taste to-day before starting.“ 

The General smiled—the first evidence 
of unbending I had noticed. 

* I didn't refer to rum, but to honest 
milk," and he placed cups and a flagon on 
the table as he spoke. 

“ This is a man with a past if not a 
future,” I thought; and I wondered to 
myself if he himself considered that he had 
à long life before him. 

I asked him straight, ship-shape and sailor 
fashion. 

It is all in the hands of Providence," was 
his reply. My father died the other day, 
my mother wrote and told me. He was one 
hundred and eighteen ! ” 

“ Marvellous ! ” 

* Perhaps it is, Captain," he continued. 
* But my grandfather lives. He is one hun- 
dred and thirty-two. He is getting pretty 
frail now, however." 

* I can well believe it," said Tom, laugh- 
ing. 
In the name of everything remarkable," 
I cried, almost forgetting my vow not to be 
inquisitive, ‘‘ what is the age your forebears 
have generally reached? 

„Not over one hundred and forty. 
Whom the gods love die young.“ 

Tom and I gave ourselves a bit more 
rope after this. We all three lit up, and 
though our host was a trifle reticent, we 
made up for it now. Got reckless, you 
see. 

We soon found to our delight that we had 
chosen the better plan. We told the old 
hermit our adventures, and he told us some 
of his. He had been seventy years at sea, 
and had only settled down here—owing to 
circumstances—a trifle over twenty years 


o. 

8 Well, Post- Captain, I said, for I 
thought I'd better drop the General, 
during seventy years at sea one must 
see a little of the world.” 

All six Eskimo dogs were in & semi- 
circle heap round the open doorway. . 

“ On$x," my Post-Captain called, and 
the largest and handsomest of the dogs 
shook off two others who had been using 
him as a mattress, and staidly advanced. 

“ Go to the cave, Onyx, and bring out 
Lootoo." 

Onyx was looking inquiringly at his 
companions. 

“ No; go by yourself.” 

The dog disappeared. 

Tom and I were waiting and wondering 
who Lootoo might be, when we heard the 
sound of barking. Very faint and far away, 
quite in the bowels of the carth apparently. 

Edgar got up as the barking seemed 
coming nearer, and put a question to the old 
man which neither Tom nor I heard. 

** Come, Briney," said Edgar exultingly. 

And next moment they too had vanished 


into the depths of the cavern. 


I looked at Tom. 
Tom,“ says I, this is a kind of fairy 
play, isn't it? or am I dreaming? Tom," I 
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says, would you mind ascertaining whether 
I'm dreaming or not? 

And Tom, the sly dog, stuck a pin in 
me. He always did love a joke. 

Come on, you big darling "—that was 
Briney's sweet voice. 

“ Hobble up, you old boy "—that was 
Edgar's, and both voices came from the 
immediate though invisible beyond. 

There was a sound of deep, and as I 
thought laboured, breathing, and next 
moment there appeared the huge head and 
black sparkling large eyes of one of the most. 
splendid sea-lions ever I had beheld. s 

And Edgar, with Briney in front of 
him, was riding on his shoulders, holding 
on to a thick crimson rope that encircled 
the huge seal's neck and fore-quarters. 

The sea-lion advanced with his burden 
to the spot where his master now sat smiling, 
and raised himself on his fore-flippers to be 
caressed. As he did so, our respective 
children— Tom's and mine—fell off. 

When Briney stood up and put her arms 
around the gentle brute's neck, and her 
hair floated down and mingled with his 
mane, I thought I'd never seen so beautiful 
a picture in all my born days before. 

I glanced at Tom and then at Edgar; 
the boy's face was a study. 

“ How fond," I said to myself, he must 
be of my little girl ! ” 

Yes, it was a pretty sight, and what. 
should I do at that moment, old fool that I. 
was, but clap my hands in applause, for I 
really could not divest myself of the notion. 
that this was all a sort of pantomime that 
was being acted before us. 

An hour or two after this, I and Tom 
were riding home at the gallop, for we were 
both of us hungry enough to do with the 
dinner, that Betsy would certainly have 
waiting for us, ample justice. 

The last words of the recluse to us as 
he bade us goodbye, and we stood for a 
moment squeezing hands, were, * Good bye. 
Come again—come often." 

And I had promised to. 

We only stopped ship once on our road 
home, and that was to speak to Frieslan. 

We met him coming swinging uphill 
and singing to himself, with a good string of 
fish in one hand. 

“ Hillo, mate! Whither away, I wonder?“ 

“ To take the fish to Lootoo, he replied, 
laughing. 

“For years and years, every time we 
have lain at Reikjavik, I have almost daily 
taken the poor fellow fish, and I'm sure he 
loves me as well as ever any dog could." 

I thought more of Frieslan than ever 
now. 

„Well,“ I cried, put another knot in 
it. Dinner at two bells. But friend Tom 
and I are going to whet our appetites first. 
with a few Jazoni oysters. h, I say, 
Frieslan, you will see our children on your 
way. Better hurry them up, and you had 
better all come home in a bunch.” 

Then we got under way again, and went 
back to Hecla House in fine style. 

“ Known that hermit sailor long, Fries- 
lan ? " I said that evening as we sat by the 
sea-coal fire. 

“ For years; many years, sir." 

* Ever told you his story ? " 

* Well, only bits of it. More likely to tel? 
you his secret than me." 

Have you any reason to think so, 
Frieslan ? ”’ 

* Only from some words he dropped. 
Captain Grigg.” 

I placed my left hand on honest Tom's 
shoulder. 

“ He would tell it to us?" I said to 
Frieslan. 

“ didn't say us, quoth Frieslan. 1 
said you." 


* But I've everything in common with 
Tom," I said. 

“ Yea, sir, granted; but still, go for the 
first two or three times alone. That is my 
ad vice. 

I looked at Tom. 

Tom nodded. 

“It is best so," I answered. Then I 
will." 


I didn't like to appear to be at all 
anxious to know anything about the mystery, 
if mystery there was, so I let three whole days 
slip before I went to the hut again. 

The recluse met me at some distance 
from his own door. Lootoo was with him. 
He was perhaps only giving his great noble 
pet a walk, or rather a waddle, but some- 
how or other I could not help thinking that 
he had expected me before now. . 

He was quite affable. 

'" Your friend Tom is not with you?“ 

* My friend Tom has gone a-fishing 
to-day. It was he who captured these 
lovely creatures this morning. They are 
hardly dead. May I give one or two to 
Lootoo ? ” 

“ Oh, thank you, Mr. Grigg. The dear 
old boy will love you now.. Not for sake 
of the fish. No, no, his is no cupboard 
love; but it will show him that you have a 
really good heart in your breast! 

„He is a wise beast, then? 

"[ wouldn't say beast—just animal. 
That suits the case. As to wisdom, there 
never was a dog on earth had half the wisdom 
that my friend King Lootoo possesses.” 

I put down my hand—well, I had not 
far to put it, for when the king raised him- 
self on his flippers he was over five feet high 
—I put down my hand and petted his great 
woollen mask. He purred, but so dreadfully 
loud that I thought it was a growl, and felt 
a bit shy. 

The animal, after making grateful 
acknowledgments to me, wheeled on his 
hind-quarters, and by a dexterous move- 
ment threw the hermit’s arm right across his 
great neck and shoulders. 

„Can he," I asked, do any tricks?“ 

* Oh," said the old man. is it fair to 
teach so aristocratic a friend as this to do 
tricks like a spoiled tom-cat or a petted 
pomeranian ? ” 

I felt sorry I had spoken. 

* But come here, Lootoo. 
ing on my new friend." 

I thought that the hermit put emphasis 
on the last word, and perhaps I was not 
inistaken. 

Then Lootoo immediately wheeled again 
and bent his head so low that his whiskered 
snout touched the ground. 

Thank you,” I said, just as I would have 
spoken to a boy or girl. 

* Now, Lootoo, stand on your head.” 

The animal obeyed at once, and his tail 
waved above me where I stood. 

Stand on one flipper and wheel round.” 

Lootoo did as he was told. 

" Down now. Thanks. Roll on your 
back. Up again, and shake flippers with 
that gentleman." 

J am highly honoured,” I said. 

“ Have you any more fish ? " 

Four more.“ 

The hermit took three, and cut each in 
two, so as to make six pieces, and placed 
these in a row not far from the lion's 


Ask a bless- 


nose, 

„Call the dogs.“ said the hermit. 
Trumpet loudly ; I think they are afield.” 

I started back when Lootoo began. I 
had heard lions roaring in the jungle manv 
times and oft, I had been among wild 
elephants near Trincomalee, but never had 
I heard louder roaring than this. 

Two minutes afterwards the dogs came 
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in one by one, and at a signal from the hermit 
sta‘ ioned themselves all in line. 

No feed your friends, Lootoo.” 

This wise sea-lion flippered a piece to cach, 
though he somehow gave me the impression 
that he did not like the job very much, any- 
how. 

Then off went the dogs with a rush and a 
run, making believe to fight, and tumbling 
over each other in their mirth and glee. 

" Virtue is its own reward, isn't it, 
Lootoo ? ' said his master, patting his pet. 

Well, perhaps it is, but certainly the 
seal didn’t seem to see it. 

He wanted another tish, and he appeared 
to know that there was one left, for he 
pontes at my bag as plainly as if his nose had 

n a pikestaff, then, giving vent to a 
series of coughs, he commenced some of the 
queerest capers round his master ever I had 
witnessed. 

I had to double up like a jack. knife 
and laugh louder than becomes a man of 
Silas's age. 

And now," said the hermit, “I think 
he may have that haddock. What say you, 
my friend ? " 

He had it. 

Then we proceeded to the hermit’s hut, 
Lootoo waddling on before us funnily. 

But.“ said I to myself. the way to this 
old man's heart is through his pets. Sile 
can see that. 

And I took my own tip, too, though 
this was by no means an irksome business 
with me, for I love all creatures on earth. 
God made man but a little lower than the 
angels, and in my belief the wisest of his 
creatures are but a little lower than the best 
of us. 

The hermit appointed to meet me a day 
or two after this down by the sea among the 
rocks, and with him came not only the lion, 
but two of his favourite dogs, Onyx and 
Meera. 

As soon as Lootoo saw the water he 
trumpeted aloud with delight, and, at a 
signal from his master, leapt from a ten-feet 
high rock splash into the sea, the dogs 
following suit as best they could. 

It was a splendid performance even as 
far as the dogs themselves went; us for 
Lootoo, he was in his natural element. He 
dived and remained down for some minutes, 
re-appearing now and then with a fish in 
his mouth, which he tossed into the air, re- 
caught as nimbly asa fielder does a cricket- 
ball, and soon swallowed if. The dogs 
came in for a share of this fish now and 
then. 

But what astonished me most was the 
creature's marvellous speed in the water. 
Just far enough below the surface to be 
easily seen from the rocks on which we 
stood, he glided through the green water 
with more than the speed of an eel, and 
all the grace and beauty of movement of a 
garfish. 

Tom was with me, so too were the de- 
lighted children, but I walked back alone 
with the hermit, for something told me 
that to-night he would reveal at least a 
portion of hia secret to me. 

Nor was I mistaken. 

We were together in the cottage, and this 
strange old man and I occupied seats one at 
each side of the fire. 

He sat for a long time looking in silence 
at the spluttering caking coals, before he 
entered into his subject. And he did so 
warily, I thought, looking earnestly at me 
after every question he put and weighing my 
replies, so to speak. 

" You don't believe in the great sea- 
serpent, Captain Grigg, I suppose?"' he 
asked. 

That Ido,” says IJ. Most certainly, my 
friend. Had you been on the floating 
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island with me and my mate Tom Bluff, 
any doubts you may have had on the 
existence of the prehistoric reptile would 
have been most effectually and for ever 
banished.“ 

You see I spoke with some degree of 
force, and as one speaks who has knowledge, 
for in my time I have seen maybe all the 
wonders of the great deep, or as many of 
them as most men have whose business it 
is to go down to the sca in ships. 

I told him that I believed the monster 
to be a remnant of the fearful creations that 
at one time must have inhabited the sea, 
and that in our day, though few are seen, 
several may rest in caves, where the hidden 
rivers of great continents like America join 
the ocean beneath its bed. 

Then he spoke of the Flying Dutchman, 
of which I could give no information, never 
having had the good luck to have to call all 
hands at midnight to gaze upon her. 

„Ah, verily ! " I added, there are more 
things in heaven and earth than we dream 
of in our philosophy." 

" Frankly, Mr. Grigg, you charm me. 
You will not, therefore, be surprised to hear 
that the great sea of ice that you yourself 
have visited holds a secret known to but 
few, and these chiefly very old Danish or 
Norwegian walrus-hunters.“ 

* [ have heard.“ I said, in legend, sir 
nay, I have heard it more than once in my 
boyhood, while in the far north, that 
wanderers on the ice-fields or those who had 
been lost upon the trackless plains of snow 
have seen—whether in their own imagina- 
tions or not—a full-masted ship standing 
alone amidst the dazzling desolation of these 
regions, but that when rescued they were 
never sure it had not been all a snow-dream, 
born of the fever of agony they suffered 
when thus cast away. But——” 

" But, sir—but Captain Grigg, a snow- 
dream this might have been in some cases, 
for stories or legends that a man hears 
will ofttimes appear to the distorted vision 
of the same man when sick. But I was 
not dreaming. No, no, no——” 

He was talking now with terrible carnest- 
ness. 

„Silas,“ he added, seizing my hand—“ I 
may call you Silas, I trust, there is a friendli- 
ness in your eye and face that I marked 
from the first. These old eyes have beheld 
that ghost ship, as she has been called; 
these now aged limbs have trodden her decks. 

* Silas, to you, but in confidence, I will 
tell the story.' 


9 


(To be continued.) 
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A ROUTE MARCH ON OUR INDIAN FRONTIER. 


By Caprain R. T. HALLIDAY, 


Author of “With the Red Cross at Kassala," “ Heroes of the Indian Borderland,” ete. 


Wm the 35th Regiment of Bombay In- 
fantry received orders to move from 
the Quetta Cantonments to the headquarters 
of the Zhob Military District at Fort Sande- 
man, the general feeling throughout the 
regiment was one of bitter disappointment 
and regret. i 
This was not occasioned by any love 
for Quetta or its immediate neighbour- 
hood. Under almost any other conceivable 
circumstances, indeed, a change from the 
monotonous routine of division-manceuvres 
and mountain-warfare practice in such a 
climate would have been cordially welcomed 
by officers and men alike. But although 
Fort Sandeman was at that time only in its 
infancy as a military station, it had already 
earned a very unenviable notoriety. Garri- 
son life has limited attraction at a frontier 
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fort, where there is little real work and still 
less play; where white faces are very few 
and Ghazis plentiful; where sport, even in 
its mildest form, is absolutely forbidden, 
and where outpost and police duties have 
driven more than one officer to the verge of 
insanity. 

Our expectations, moreover, had been 
very different. Mussulman fanaticism had 
rendered necessary a series of punitive 
expeditions of varying importance, from 
Gilgit on the slopes of the Pamirs south- 
wards to the Tochi Valley, and our hopes 
had been centred on possible active service 
on this disturbed section of the frontier. 
But the Fates ruled otherwise, and one bright 
October morning saw the regiment setting 
out for the Zhob Valley by way of Hindu- 
begh, played out by the bands of those 


PART I. 


more fortunate battalions which we left 
behind. 

The routine procedure when a native 
regiment is on what is called route march ” 
from one station to another on the Indian 
frontier, is very elaborate. It forms, 
indeed, an important part of the military 
training. The. regiment proceeds by road 
without utilising available railways, and the 
transport arrangements are not carried out 
88 on active service, when little or no baggage 
beyond the actual necessaries are taken. 
When on route march all the regimental 
Stores and offices are transported by camels 
or mules or waggons according to the locality 
which is traversed, and when on the frontier 
of Afghanistan pack animals are almost 
invariably employed, owing to the rugged 
mountainous nature of the country. | 


If he happens to fail in this manœuvre he 
simply lies down for a spell The oont- 
wallah or native drivers are generally about 
as lazy as their beasts, and at times are by 
no means averse to a rest themselves. The 
result with a column extending to several 
miles in length and traversing a difficult 
country may be imagined, and the enormous 
perplexities to be surmounted on the journey 
may be gauged therefrom. 

Again, the very unsettled state of the wild 
mountainous regions on the North-West 
Frontier of India renders stringent rules and 
extreme precautions an absolute necessity 
both by. day and by night, in camp and on 
the line of march. Ghazi fanatics infest 
the hills, ever ready to secure what their 
mullahs teach them will be a triumphant 
entry into Paradise by shooting or sabring 
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A camel carries a load of about 360 Ib. 
as a rule, and a Service mule rather less than 
half of this weight. A very large number 
of animals are, therefore, required to move 
the average regimental stores when the 
ordinary Service waggons cannot be utilised. 
With the 35th B.L we had over three 
hundred commissariat camels and eighty 
mules, a score of riding camels, and quite 
an array of light transport carts, ambulance 
longas, and water-carts. 

Now, the Eastern baggage-camel travels 
in single file, led by a cord through his 
nostrils, which passes to his neighbour ahead. 
He travels, too, at an exasperating regula- 
tion pace, which no amount of whip or prod 
will rectify, and, if he considers himself in 
any way ill- used. he promptly retaliates 
by endeavouring to chuck his load. 
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& British officer, an infidel according to their 
faith. 

Less noble but none the less wily border- 
thieves dog the track of a column for favour- 
able opportunities of appropriating the 
invaluable Service rifles and ammunition. 
Raiding bands of trans-border ruffians must 
always be guarded against, and pickets must 
be posted at every "halt The extremes of 
climate which even a single day presents 
must be taken into consideration, if one 
wishes to keep healthy and fit—the blister- 
ing sun, with its terrors of sunstroke or heat 
apoplexy by day, and the biting cold which 
threatens pneumonia and kin ills by 
night. 

Add to this the ever-present dangers from 
snakes in infinite variety, the perils attached 
to the water-supply, and the discomforts from 


myriads of insects of all kinds, and from 
vermin outwith the insect species, and it 
will be conceded that marching through that 
inhospitable Zhob Valley, with a prospect 
of twelve months' residence therein, was 
aasuredly no joyous holiday. 
At six o'clock each morning the men turned 
out to pack their kits and bagyage. At 
seven the tenta were struck and loaded upon 
pack-camels. An hour later the regiment 
paraded in marghing order for roll call and 
examination of arms previous to setting out 
on the day's march of some twenty miles. 
The length of each march was regulated by 
the opportunities which were afforded for 


1. Sangar for outpost work. 
boota for the oold. 
6. Typical native officers, The subadar-major on the left has nearly forty years’ service, and was in London at the Coronation. 
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suitable camping-ground, good water-supply, 
and fodder or pasture for the baggage- 
animals. Half-way through the march there 
was & regular halt for the due replenish- 
ment of the inner man and beast. An 
advance party was sent on ahead to prepare 
the ground for the next camp, and the 
fatigue party which had the task of clearing 
up the previous camping site joined the 
main body. These duties the men took by 
turns. An hour usually sufficed for the 
midday meal, after which the long straggling 
line was once more set in motion to complete 
the allotted distance. 

On arrival at the selected site tents were 
unpacked and pitched, field-kitchens pre- 
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pared and supplies issued; the animals 
were duly picketed and provided with 
fodder, and the various outposts and camp 
guards were arranged for the ensuing night. 
Each day's procedure, so far as these arrange- 
ments were concerned, was but a repetition 
of its predecessor, and the route march 
occupied exactly three weeks. But at more 
than one of its stages we were provided with 
more excitement than we had originally 
bargained for. 

Now, if you look at the map of the Indian 
borderland, and at that part of Baluchistan 
which is wedged between Afghanistan on 


the west and the Punjab on the east, you 


4. Group of tribesmen. 


will find a large tract of territory, for the 
most part mountainous, lying between the 
Quetta district of what is called British 
Baluchistan, and the boundary of the new 
North-West Frontier Province at Dera Ismail 
Khan. This tract of mountain belt is 
divided by three great valleys—the Kundar, 
the Zhob, and the Borai valleys—each of 
which plays & great part in the scheme of 
Indian frontier defence. 

The largest and the most important is 
the central valley, the Zhob. named from 
the river which traverses it from its source 
to the Gumal River. This valley extends from 
the Pishin tableland of British Baluchistan 
eastward toward the peaks of the Sulaiman 


defence of our Indian Empire. 
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mountain-chain, but on reaching this barrier 
it takes a northern direction and ends at the 
Gumal River in the vicinity of the Gumal 
Pass. Into this river the Zhob pours ita 
waters close to the border of Afghanistan. 
This valley, through which our route lay, 
is à broad sandy plain, averaging about five 
miles in width, with the river like a serpent 
winding about in its centre. On each side 
of the uninviting plain rise high rocky moun- 
tains, without any vestige of clothing in the 
shape of natural growth. In the valley 
there is little else but sand, with here and 
there huge patches of burnt scrub and arid 
rock. Occasional breaks in the mountain 


2. Group of native soldiers. 
5. Dhoolie bearers negotiating a tangi among the hills. 
7. Orossing a river by a bridge of boats. 


wall on either side allow the passage of some 
tributary stream or mountain torrent whict 
goes to swell the Zhob, and provides a pase 
through the nullah towards the valleys 
north or south. But beyond this there is 
unbroken monotony of bare rocky cliff and 
towering peak as far as the eye can reach. 
The valley is of considerable importance 
from a strategic aspect, and will doubtless 
figure prominently in the future in the 
Its im 
ance is derived mainly from the fact that it 
provides a short road from the great fortress 
of Quetta along the Afghan frontier to the 
Punjab at Dera Ismail Khan—a road which 
is protected“ on its Afghan side by impassable 
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mountains. A projected railway through 
the valley will one day unite the Punjab 
system with that of Baluchistan. It is also 
of value as & possible step towards securing 
the “backdoor” of Waziristan, which 
would render those very troublesome tribes- 
men, the Waziris, much less dangerous 
neighbours. 

It was first brought under British political 
control by the late Sir Robert Sandeman, 
who absorbed the Zhob district with the 
goodwill of the numerous tribal chiefs in 
1889, and the central village of Apozai was 
fortified as a station, and ultimately desig- 
nated Fort Sandeman in honour of that 
indefatigable political officer, who has left 
behind him such a magnificent record of 
pioneer frontier work. From this central 
5 station and fort the whole district 

rdering on the Sulaiman range of moun- 
tains and south of the Gumal River is 
governed, and from this military head- 
quarters it is policed by regular and irregular 
troops. The latter are tribal levies raised 
and subsidised by the authorities through 
the headmen or maliks of the various tribes. 
The regular garrison was supplied by the 
native regiments constituting the army 
of what was in those days known as the 
Bombay Command. Each native battalion 
took duty in turn at Fort Sandeman and its 
numerous outpost forts. 

The inhabitants of the valley include a 
large number of tribes who are capable of 
supplying over twenty thousand fighting 
men. Most of these are nomadic in their 
habits and are all of Kakar stock. Those 
at the northern end are wild Pathans (pro- 
nounced Pa-tins), all more or less closely 
allied to the Waziris, Sherannis, and Sulai- 
man Khels, who inhabit the coterminous 
regions on the north and north-east of Zhob. 

Previous to the firm establishment of our 
power in those regions the Zhobis were as 
warlike and as jealous of independence as 
their Baluch and Pathan neighbours, this 
independence meaning the right to raid and 
plunder and murder wholesale when occasion 
seemed to demand. Before enjoying the 
manifest advantages of British authority, 
might was their only right, and internecine 
strife and feud was universal. With such 
material around, any success of the tribes- 
men who were causing uneasiness in the 
Peshawur or Tochi districts would have 
brought about our ears a veritable hornets’ 
nest of clansmen from all sides. A general 
rising of tribes would assuredly have followed 
any signal success of their co-religionists 
had we shown ourselves in the least degree 
unprepared to cope with eventualities, for 
unti] these tribesmen realised the power of 
the British Raj they were ready to take 
whatever side promised to bring them out 
"on top." Any half-hearted or waverin 
policy is always sure to be misunders 
by Orientals, who are prone to judge us by 
their own standards and not by ours. They 
accord their allegiance only to those who can 
command it, and who can inflict chastise- 
ment with no uncertain hand for any breach 
of it. This is their idea of a real government, 
and & wholesome fear of vengeance impels 
them to adopt in any emergency the winning 
side. 

During our progress, therefore, through 
this bleak and barren country to Fort 
Sandeman in those early days of its history 
as a British post, we marched as in a hostile 
country, with vedettes out in our front and 
on our flanks, and strong rearguards, and 
with picketa round our encampments both 
by night and by day. 

The 35th B.L, like the majority of native 
battalions, was a mixed regiment, what in 
military parlance is known as a class 
company regiment.” To those unacquainted 
with our Indian Army it maybe well to 
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explain that the system of mixed battalions 
is one of the many improvements in our 
native army which resulted from the lessons 
of the great Sepoy Mutiny of 1856-57. 
Nowadays most regiments of native troops 
have the different companies composed of 
different tribes or men of divers faiths. 
Two of our eight companies in the 35th were 
of Konkan Mahrattas, and two of Deccani 
Mahrattas recruited from Central India. 

The Mahrattas are as a rule small in stature 
when compared with Sikhs or Baluchis. 
but they make as excellent tighting material. 
They are strong and muscular, march well, 
and endure any amount of fatigue, are 
born warriors, yet amenable to good military 
discipline, and of unimpeachable loyalty. 
Being of a different faith they have no 
religious scruples as to service against the 
transborder tribes, whose j:hads do not affect 
them, and several of our finest native regi- 
ments are recruited mainly from this race. 

Two more of our companies were composed 
of Jats from Western Rajputana, tall lanky 
fellows of Scythian blood, and also first-class 
Soldiers. The remaining companies were 
supposed to be recruited from Presidency 
Mohammedans, but were in reality a mix- 
ture of Mussulmans from all parts of India, 
with a sprinkling of Punjabis and frontier 
Pathans. 

The composition of the native regiments 
differs, however, according to the centre 
from which they are mainly recruited and 
the quality of the material which is avail- 
able for service. Under the new nomencla- 
ture recently adopted in the Indian Army, 
the Presidency Commands are done away 
with, and the regiments are classed as 
19th Punjabis, 40th Pathans, 5lst Sikhs, 
114th Mahrattas, 130th Baluchis, etc., ac- 
cording to the prevailing race, although these 
are mixed battalions. There are now also 
a number of regiments each composed 
wholly of one race—for example, the Ist and 
3rd Brahmans, the 77th and 78th Moplahs, 
several battalions of Rajputs, Dogras, and 
Sikhs, and no less than ten regiments (most 
of them double battalions) of the hardy 
little Gurkhas from Nepaul. 

Each company in a native regiment has 
its complement of native officers and non- 
commissioned officers, the Subadar and 
Jemadars corresponding to the Captain and 
Lieutenants, the Havildars and Naika being 
the Sergeants and Corporals. The British 
officers vary in number from eight to twelve 
or more, according to the regiment and 
station. They are all mounted as field 
officers, and are therefore senior to the native 
officers, quite independent of rank or length 
of service. They serve a probationary 

riod before being gazetted to the Indian 
Staff Corps, and must pass examinations in 
general education, native laws and languayes, 
military science and tactics, with special 
courses for transport and commissariat cer- 
tificates. They might with truth, therefore, 
be classed, as were Bill Adams's heroes of 
Waterloo, as picked men, every one of em.“ 

The native soldiers are commonly known 
as Sipahis, the term being the Arabic 
equivalent of sharpshooter, and the same 
as the Spahis of the French and the Jügers 
of the German army. The term Sipah: has 
now been very generally corrupted in spelling. 
though not in sound, and in print the native 
soldier appears as & Sepoy. 

With this digression let us return to the 
35th Bombay Infantry marching from the 
cantonments of the Quetta garrison, winding 
its way through the towering circle of moun- 
tain barrier which surrounds and guards 
that impregnable fortress, and thereafter 
toiling up the steep ascent which leads over 
the outer edge of the great Pishin tableland 
to the entrance to the Zhob Valley at 
Hindubagh. 


Our first day's march was the shortest of 
the journey, an arrangement which allowed 
each unit to work off all the rust of canton- 
ment quarters and get into order for the more 
arduous parts of the route which followed. 
We had also the long line of animals to 
gradually break in, sc we camped for the 
first night near Kuchlak, only eleven miles 
from Quetta. 

Kuchlak is a village well known to all 
officers who have served in the Quetta 
garrison. It has excellent camping-ground, 
a good water-supply, and opportunities for 
securing an abundance of fruits and vege- 
tables, and fodder for the transport animals. 
The natives of the district grow melons, 
grapes, pomegranates, and other fruita, for 
which they find a ready and profitable 
market in the town of Quetta, while every 
available and irrigable space is utilised for 
the production of maize and other grains 
for the commissariat store. But the chiet 
attraction of Kuchlak and its vicinity is thc 
sport it offers to officers who are fond of 
pigeon-shooting, pig-sticking, or hunting 
porcupine. Such game can be had in 
abundance among the karezes along the cliffs. 

These karezes are covered water-channels, 
artificially constructed, and are very com- 
mon throughout Baluchistan, particularly 
in districts where the river-water ik apt to 
dry up rapidly and leave the fields parched 
by the excessive heat and drought. The 
native agriculturist, in anticipation of this 
drought during the hot season, sinks a series 
of wells in the sides of the rocks, and collects 
the water during the rains into tunnels pro- 
tected from the absorbing heat of the sun. 
These tunnelled wells are known as karezes, 
and they exist in thousands in the neighbour- 
hood of Kuchlak. In these cool and shady 
retreats the wild pigeons build their nests, 
and as these pigeons are in abundance this 
spot forms a convenient sporting centre 
with no danger of encroaching upon 
vested shooting rights. Pig-sticking is also 
a favourite pastime in the locality, the little 
animals obtaining shelter in the larger 
karezes, from which they are hunted out by 
dogs. 

On this particular occasion it was no 
pleasure-picnic which brought us primarily 
to Kuchlak; but as we were compelled to 
bid a reluctant goodbye to sport for a pro- 
longed period, the temptation to arrange a 
hunt was too great to be resisted. Several 
officers, therefore, whose duties were com- 
pene in the early morning, and who could 

spared on the first day of the route march, 
obtained the necessary leave from the 
commanding officer and organised an expedi- 
tion, which a number of officers from the 
Quetta garrison joined. 

Pig-sticking, although one of the most 
popular sports in India, is without doubt 
one of the most dangerous, and it requires 
the possession of a steady hand and cool 
nerve, a firm seat in the saddle and a well- 
trained horse under it, to enable an officer 
to ride well to pig. The handling of the 
long spear with which, sometimes at full 
gallop, the attack on the animal is made, 
necessitates long and careful practice, to 
which the pastime of tent-pegging so often 
seen at our military sports is but the 
threshold. For in the real sport the pig is 
not always struck at from behind. The first 
thrust at a wild boar may only serve to 
wound and madden him, and then the tables 
are immediately turned. The animal lowers 
his tusk and prepares to charge, and it 
requires all the ready wit of horse and rider 
to withstand an old boar rendered reckless 
by a spear-thrust and fighting for his life. 
Should the spear break, as noi .nfrequently 
happens, the danger is immeasurably in- 
creased ; and if the horse should in the on- 
slaught be brought to the ground, the tusker 


generally makes short work of either the 
rider or the mount. 

But I must leave pig-sticking experiences 
for some future occasion, and content myself 
by chronicling the fact that no very danyer- 
ous sport was indulged in on this visit to 
huchlak, and in the evening each and all 
seenred only too anxious to turn in as early 
as was possible after the worry inseparable 
from the first day of a route march. 

The second day's journey brought us to 
khanai, a distance of sixteen miles, and 
here we experienced the first of our water 
difficulties. As may be imagined, an 
abundant supply of good wholesome water 
is one of the first desiderata for a column 
on the march under a tropical sun, and on 
our arrival at Khanai we found the water 
neither good nor wholesome. There was 
excellent camping-ground at some little 
distance from the collection of mud huts 
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i hae as many boys have shown, ere they 
came to the age of twenty-one, painting 
and literary work, as well as musical com- 
positions, that have astonished a wondering 
world, so there have been several noted 
inventions that have been discovered by 
mere youths. 

The man who built the Eddystone light- 
house on the plan of a dovetailed structure 
fastened into the solid rock itself—and so 
secured à permanent lighthouse where his 
predecessors, grand as their efforts had 
been, had only provided temporary ones— 
this man was a most inventive genius when 
abov. Itis yet related how young Smeaton, 
who was born and lived at Austhorpe Lodge, 
near Leeds, constructed by his own ability 
a pump of his own invention, and with it 
drained all the water from the large pond 
in his father’s park, much to the surprise 
and dismay of his family. This pump 
became later of great value in mechanical 
operations, and John Smeaton found it 
Most useful in his engineering work in after- 
life. 

It was whilst still quite a boy that James 
Watt made his first steam-engine, and incor- 
porated into its construction many improve- 
ments upon the rude model he had worked 
from—improvements which had been his 
own invention and design. Watt, as a boy, 
was a most observant child, and the great 
principle of making steam do the work that 
man had hitherto done, in providing the 
power to drive machinery, came first into 
his mind from seeing what force the steam 
from a kettle of boiling water had in lifting 
the lid of the kettle from its rim and making 
it dance about. His mother called him“ an 
idle fellow " ; but, instead of being that, 
the boy was actually busy in thinking out 
ideas of machinery to be worked by this 
same steam-power—machinery that would 
revolutionise work, Hence the first really 
useful steam-engine. 

George Stephenson was ten years old 
when he sat as a door-opener at the North- 
umberland pits, and watched the heavy 
waggons being drawn clumsily and labori- 
ously by horses, or even men, along the 
rude tram-lines running about the colliery 
yards. When, later, he still watched the 
awkward and ill.constructed engine that 
could just drag them along at three miles 
an hour with much labour, he began to 
wonder if he could not so improve upon it 
as to make a better engine, that would act 
easier and do the work much more effec- 
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which did duty for a village, but the water 
obtainable in the immediate vicinity was 
not onlv deficient in quantity, but very 
unsatisfactory as to quality. To a certain 
extent this was discounted by the plentiful 
supply of melons, which were very cheap, 
and had a wonderful effect in slaking thirst. 
Fodder also could be had at a short distance 
from our camping-site. But although we 
could quench our thirst with fruits of various 
kinds, we had to forego our wash for that 
day. This was not such a great hardship 
when but one day out from civilisation, and 
we became much more accustomed to it 
before our march was over, and when 
vermin of specially virwent Baluchistan 
type became more rife. But the first 
wash that is compulsorily missed always 
gives an unpleasant foretaste of what is 
to come. 

Our line of march up to Khanai (or, as it 
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is sometimes pronounced, Kharnai) had 
been parallel with, although at some little 
distance from, the Quetta Railway, a branch 
of the Sind.Pishin line which runs from 
Jacobabad and Sibi round by way of Harnai 
and Bostan as an alternative route to that 
by the Bolan Pass. Indeed, the original 
Bolan line is not in use now, the irresistible 
floods through that wild mountain-pass 
having so frequently carried away the track 
wholesale that a new alignment along the 
Mashkaf Valley at a greater altitude was 
necessitated. By this Mashkaf route the 
traffic is now conducted, while the Harnai 
loop-line. which avoids the steep and perilous 
ascent, is also in use. At Khanai we diverged 
from this railway line and set an easterly 
course in order to cross & range of hills at 
their most convenient point before de- 
bouching into the valley of the Zhob. 
(To be continued.) 


WHO MADE FAMOUS INVENTIONS. 


By Georcr A. WADE, B.A. 
tively. He examined it closely, invented 
this and that improvement, until at length 
the outcome was the splendid * Rocket ” 
of after-years, which roused the enthusiasm 
of thousands as it tlew along with its heavy 
load at thirty miles an hour. 

Though Josiah Wedgwood’s famous inven- 
tions of mixing clay with other ingredients 
to make several different kinds of valuable 
porcelain were not put into actual practice 
by him until he had become quite a man, 
yet it is well known that he had first been 
struck with the great benefit that would 
accrue from such discoveries, and the 
immense wealth they would bring to the 
inventor, whilst he was yet young. 
Indeed, it was when he was quite a boy, 
and acted as “ thrower” to his brother’s 
wheel in the making of pots, that he first 
began to speculate upon how he could 
manage to bring about the desired result. 
He invented this composition and that, and 
tried them all, until, after years of practice 
and experimenting, he hit upon the exact 
proportions of various ingredients to be 
combined, and upon the precise time 
required for baking, in order to manufacture 
the beautiful ware which we know to-day 
as emanating from the Wedgwood factories 
of our own times. 

The marvellous “ Calculating Boy "— 
Mr. G. P. Bidder of later days—whose fame 
some years ago was almost phenomenal, 
owed much of the immense power he 
possessed as a lightning.reckoner to the 
manipulation of figures which he had learned 
in youth from various systems of dealing 
with numbers, systems that he had himself 
invented. He used, as a lad, to have a 
large bag of shot, and he experimented 
by arranging these in various manners until 
he discovered the best and easiest methods 
of calculating, which served him so well 
in after-life. 

One of the greatest discoveries, both in 
its direct effects and in the influence that 
it has had on many other mechanical and 
scientific problems and discoveries, was 
Galileo's remarkable invention of the 
common pendulum. And yet this young 
Italian, who became one of the greatest 
astronomers the world has ever seen, was 
only a youth of eighteen years of age when 
he first got the idea that led to:the invention 
of the swinging pendulum, and he was not 
yet twenty when he had perfected the 
invention. 

Galileo was in the cathedral at Pisa when 


something above his head attracted his 
notice and set him thinking. This was 
the swinging of a lamp that was suspended 
from the ceiling, and that had been acci- 
dentally set in motion. As the boy watched 
its regular rhythmic swing, like beats of 
music, he began to conceive the idea of 
mechanical devices being employed to 
produce the same effect when worked by 
clock machinery. He made models, in- 
vented improvements, and the result was 
at length the wonderfully simple pendulum 
that has revolutionised so many things in 
Scientific and mechanical work. 

It was whilst still acting as apprentice 
to a druggist that a young man named 
Humphry Davy, destined to become after- 
wards the greatest chemist, perhaps, that 
the world has known, wished to get all the 
air he could out of a vessel, so as to create 
a vacuum if possibie, but found no instru- 
ment at hand that would effect his purpose. 
He pondered how it might be accomplished. 
Pondered long and deeply. The idea did 
not come to him for a fairly long time, despite 
his many efforts to solve the problem. 
Then, one night, there beamed on his fertile 
brain the gleam of light he had been waiting 
for so long, and Humphry Davy knew that 
he had, whilst yet a boy, made a great 
discovery. He had in his head the whole 
details for the construction of the air-pump. 
When he turned the designs into practical 
shape he. found that the result exceeded his 
utmost expectations, and a great invention 
of immense value to the successful prosecu- - 
tion of both scientific work and of mechanical 
problems had been given to the world by 
the druggist’s apprentice. 

Isaac Newton was little more than 
sixteen years old when he had invented a 
water-clock and a windmill, which made 
quite a new era in the two different depart- 
ments of work that they represented. 
They won a great renown for the boy, and 
encouraged him to persevere in his inventive 
career, with such excellent effects that it is 
almost impossible to believe, though the 
fact is perfectly well known and vouched for, 
that most of Newton’s thrilling inventions 
in astronomical science and in physics were 
accomplished before he was twenty-three 
years old, even when they were not publicly 
announced or applied to actual work until 
much later. All Sir Isaae's greatest work 
of after-life, therefore, was really the corollary 
of his discoveries as a boy. 

Thomas Young, whose reputation as & 
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scientist and maker of fine scientific instru- 
ments has always stood extremely high, 
was such a genius as a mere lad that he had 
by himself constructed a magnificently 
superior microscope to those then in use 
whilst he was yet no more than twelve years 
old! By its aid the study of biology and 
cognate subjects was immensely simplified, 
and the “inventing boy” became quite a 
person of fame amongst all interested in, or 
following, scientific pursuits and labours. 
Young’s microscope was a revelation; for 
it opened up the hitherto hidden mysteries 
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of many worlds in the domain of bio- 
5 science. And all this was due to a 

oy. 

Even in our own days we have seen what 
a boy can still do as the inventor of something 
that may eventually almost change the 
world's course, as we watch the wonderful 
development of wireless telegraphy. Signor 
Marconi is still comparatively young, but 
he was only a youth of seventeen or so when 
he first began to experiment in the direction 
of telegraphing great distances without 
wires. Before he was twenty his inventions 
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in connection with the subject had made 
him world-famous, for they foreshadowed 
an undreamed-of result in the immediate 
future. And at last this young man, then 
only well past his majority, could stand and 
see messages sent from one place to another, 
hundreds of miles away, without the neces- 
sity of wires or any solid connccting-links 
between the two spots! What this great 
invention will yet mean for the world, 
whocan say? But it is significant for us 
ME that it was the invention of a modern 
6 y." 


THE ADVENTURES OF JACK ALDERSON, V.C. 


By ADRIAN LEIGH, 


Author of '* A Long-Range Duel," * Christmas in the Khyber Pass,” ete, 


SAT at my ease in a long baskcet-chair in 
the veraudah of the officers' mess at 
Sitapur, a small military stetion some sixty 
miles from Lucknow. The war on the 
frontier had come to an end and the mono- 
tony of garrison life in a sweltering climate 
was mine once more. On my knees lay a 
paper, to which I had but just affixed my 
signature. It was an application for twelve 
months' leave to England. From it my eyes 
shifted to a letter in my hand, and my mind 
was torn with conflicting desires. For the 
letter was from my friend Alderson, and it 
ran thus: 

If you'd like to shoot an ibex or Oris 
ammon, or, at any rate, go where they are 
to be found, get six months' leave, pack up 
your guns, your shooting-kit, and whatever 
tinned dainties you particularly fancy, and 
meet me at Murree on the 26th." 

Since the night at Lalpura, when he had 
saved my life and the lives of all my company, 
T had seen little of Alderson. But I had 
beard from him at intervals, and our fitful 
correspondence had served to strengthen 
the bonds of friendship, which had bound 
us from that night, into a lasting affec- 
tion. 

For him there was little to divide peace 
from war, save that in war-time he knew 
where his enemies were to be found, and in 
peace they lurked in every mountain fort, 
in each crowded bazaar, beneath the snowy 
robes of the frontier chief and under the 
squalid rags ef the wandering mendicant, 
in the turbulent and lawless lands in which 
he served his country and his Queen. 

But for me, tied to my regiment, neace 
meant inaction, and although, of course, 
garrison duty must be performed during 
peace or we should have no soldiers in war, 
yet I had done two years of it to the best 
of my ability and considered myself fully 
entitled to a change. Hence my application 
for leave. 

And now Alderson's letter had arrived and 
entirely upset my well-matured plans. For— 
I may as well confess it—there was really 
from the first no doubt in my mind as to 
the decision I should come to. Visions of 
gigantic ibex and of the great sheep Ovis 
ammon firmly dispelled the dreams of 
summer evenings in old England, lazing in a 
punt at Henley, even the joy of a stout horse 
behind the racing pack, chasing the little red 
rascal over the dales on a January morning. 
And besides, where Alderson wert there was 
generally something to do worth the doing, 
and I might have a hand in it. 

Slowly my fingers sought the shect of 
foolscap on which my application was set 
forth. “ England for twelve months” 
stared mo in the face. I felt my resolution 
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weakening; then I took the paper in my 


hands and tore it across. And never have 
I regretted my decision; for I have seen 
England many times since, but never again 
have I beheld such a deed of unflinching, 


quick-witted coolness as that of which I was . 


now to become a witness. 

On the 26th we met at Murree on the 
Kashmir road, and I found Alderson the 
same merry, light-hearted companion he had 
been in the old days on the frontier. To see 
him handing a lady from her dandy, or stand- 
ing, immaculately dressed, in the midst of a 
gay, laughing crowd at the entrance of the 
club, no one would have imagined that he 
was a man who had measured his skill in 
fierce conflict with the most noted swords- 
men of the borderland, who had matched his 
wits successfully against the most wily of 
Asiatic brains, and to whom, in their per- 
plexities, generals and statesmen of world- 
wide renown were glad to come for informa- 
tion and advice. 

And yet there was a look in his clear grey 
eye, a litheness and elasticity in his short, 
slim figure, a firnness of the flesh which, 
under his tanned skin, clothed the small, 
clear-cut features of his well-balanced head, 
that told of another life—a life of exposure, 
hard work, and short rations; a life of danger 
and desperate enterprise; the life that has 
disappeared from the crowded haunts of 
men to find a last abode in the desolate 
places of the carth. 

I will not describe our journey across 
Kashmir or even our more exciting ex- 
periences in the passes of the Karakoram 
Mountains. Descriptions of such travels 


can be found in any guide-book, and in the 


works of Asiatic explorers. It is my busi- 
ness in these memoirs to recount the deeds 
of derring-do of my friend Jack Alderson, 
and to show how, by a combination of quick 
wit and iron nerve, a man may do his work 
and keep his life in even the most desperate 
situations. 

It was one evening some two months after 
our departure from Murree that we de- 
scended the northern slopes of the lower 
Karakorams and entered the village of 
Sanju, which stands, with its square flat- 
roofed houses scattered over a square mile of 
ground, at the edge of the great level plateau 
of eastern Turkestan. Here we were to 
exchange the pack-mules, which had carried 
our baggage across the mountains, for 
camels—beasts of burden more suitable to 
the plains—and then start on the last stage 
of our long journey. 

Of the object of that journey Alderson 
had not, so far, given me a hint; but that it 
had been undertaken for more important 
reasons than to give me a chance of shooting 


ibex I had no doubt. For thero were, I 
noticed, among our baggage several mysteri- 
ous leather-bound boxes to the loading of 
which Alderson himself saw every morning, 
and which were brought every night into hid 
own tent, or into the room in which he slept, 
when we were lucky enough to find & house, 
in which to pass the night. 

And my impression that there was a more 
exciting reason for our apparently peaceful 
journey had, during the last few days, been 
strengthened by my friend's behaviour. 
While I was with him, at our meals or over 
the evening pipe, he was the same as ever. 
But often, when he thought I was not noticing 
him, I saw an unwonted shade of anxiety 
darken his face. 

One night, happening to wake, I lit the 
lamp beside my bed, and saw, to my aston- 
ishment, that my companion's bed was 
unoccupied. A moment later a bluc-tur- 
banned hill.man entered the tent, and, 
before I could move, extinguished the 
lamp. 

“It is I. Been out exploring," whis- 
pered the voice of Alderson in my ear. He 
vouchsafed me no more. Neither did he 
refer to the incident in the morning. 

A few days afterwards, going out into the 
dawn to superintend the feeding of the pack- 
animals, he found a stranger from a neigh- 
bouring village in close converse with our 
muleteers. The man disappeared at Alder- 
son’s approach; and although he said nothing 
at the time, I saw that my friend was 
strangely uneasy for the rest of the day, 
and that in the evening he gave orders that 
no one should be allowed to enter our camp 
without his permission. 

At Sanju we were offered the hospitality 
of the headman's house. Alderson accepted 
the invitation with a smiling face, and, as 
usual, I saw the leather-bound boxes de- 
posited at his bedside in the lofty white- 
washed room allotted as our bed-chamber. 
In the evening I proposed a stroll to investi- 
gate the habits and customs of a people till 
then entirely new to me. But my friend 
excused himself on the plea of work, and J 
was forced to go alone. i 

It was after nightfall when I again reached 
our lodgings, and I was surprised, on entering, 
to find the room emp. But I had already 
learned not to waste arxiety on Alderson's 
account, so I lit my pipe and lay down ‘on 
my bed to while away with a book the half- 
hour before dinner. 

I had not lain long, however, before 
Alderson’s Hindu butler, Belaki, entered to 
lay the table, for, wherever we might be, 
Alderson insisted on dinner always being 
peepared and served with as much care and 
formality as if we were in his pretty little 

[house 
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house at Simla, and Belaki and the Mahom- 
medan khitmutgar, or waiter, Cheddi, were 
never permitted to appear at meals except 
in the spotless white robes worn by servants 
in India. | 

But what was Belaki doing? Instead of 
proudly bearing the tray of glass and cutlery, 
he was staggering under the burden of a 
heavy sack thrown across his shoulders, 


“ON. TAG BALL SIR' 


(y the many adventures that marked my 

schoolboy days at Breton College, there 
wcre some in which we undoubtedly cut a 
very poor figure indeed, whilst others readily 
recur to mind from which we derived no 
little satisfaction at the time, and which are 
recalled even now with feclings of pleasure- 
able hilarity, not unmixed with a certain 
amount of pride in our own perverted 
ingenuity. 

On some occasions, it must be confessed 
that the laugh was very distinctly against 
us. As a set-off to this, however, I may 
perhaps be allowed to narrate an incident 
in which we enabled a great archa-ological 
discovery to be made, whereby (as we 
thought at the time) we scored a point or 
two—an opinion which I fancy still remains 
unchanged amongst such of us as took part 
in it. 

Apart from the college, the village of 
Breton was not more remarkable than many 
another village of the same size. It had 
its church and school, its post-office and 
shop combined, and its public-house—all in 
the ordinary cut-and-dried style. 

Life was not more monotonous there than 
in most rural districts, and the natives were 
not marked by more stolidity than stamps 
the typical bucolic character. 

There was one thing, however, which 
rescued it from sinking into that oblivion to 
which it would otherwise have lapsed, and 
which from time to time attracted consider- 
able numbers of visitors to its quiet neigh- 
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which, without any explanation, he carefully 
stowed away under Alderson’s bed. 

I was about to ask the meaning of these 
strange proceedings, when the butler turned 
towards me, his finger placed warningly 
upon his lips. This was such an unwonted 
gesture for a native of India that my curiosity 
was at once aroused. I looked again at 
Balaki. Surely, I thought, there was some- 


A STRANGE DISCOVERY. 


By Rev. J. HUDSON, M. A. 
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bourhood. This was the fact that it was 
situated near thc site of an old Roman wall 
and camp, and so possessed an attraction in 
the cyes of scholars, archeologists, and 
antiquaries. 

It was, in fact, a veritable Mecca for the 
excavator and the relic-hunter. 

The spade and the ploughshare of the 
rustic were constantlv turning up battered 
coins and other mutilated treasures of price- 
less value in the estimation of the learned 
Dryasdusts who looked at them through 
admiring spectacles, and then went home to 
propound each one of them.a different theory 
regarding the date and interpretation. 

Scholarly professors came down from 
Oxford and Cambridge, and poked their 
sticks into what they supposed were the 
sites of the ancient fossa and vallum, and 
these, too, were every one of them inspired 
with the same laudable ambition - namely. 
to upset the theories and demolish the con- 
clusions of all antiquarian predecessors in 
the same field of inquiry. 

The natives looked on in wonder. They 
could not understand why folk should takc 
such long journeys just to see t'auld wall," 
but as it brought a little trade their way. and 
an occasional tip for information, they were 
quite satisfied that it should be so; and if 
people were daft enough to spend all 
their time “ howking amang t’steans,” why, 
that was their own business, and no one else's. 

The only house of any importance in 
Dreton, besides the Rectory, was a grand 
old family mansion called Breton Hall, with 
magnificent gardens stretching down to the 
river, the fishing on which for two miles on 
each side of the river was the exclusive 
privilege of the owner. 

It had been occupied for many years by 
& retired Indian officer, who had distin- 
guished himself in the Mutiny, by name 
Colonel Fitz-Simmons. 

The Colonel was an old Bretonian, and 
deeply attached to his old school. 

At the death of his wife, and his subse- 
quent retirement from the Army, he had 
taken up his residence at the Hall, and for 
many years had proved himself a most 
generous friend of the school. 

No more welcome figure was ever seen 
within the precincts of the college. 

Though an octogenarian, he was an en- 
thusiastic spectator of allthe cricket-matches, 
he subscribed liberally to many of the 
College clubs, gave two valuable cups at the 
sports, as well as a five-guinea prize at tho 
midsummer examination in both the upper 
and lower school. 


thing unfamiliar in the man's features. 
Then a smile broadened on the coppery face. 
And then I knew. That delightful smile 
was one of Alderson’s most charming 
characteristics, and it only lighted his face 
in moments of triumphant success. Alder- 
son was, in fact, for some hidden reason, 
impersonating his own servant. 
(To be continued.) 


Being himself a governor of the school, 
and the most easily accessible man in the 
world, it was to him we went if we deemed 
that a little discreet intervention might serve 
to mitigate any hardship which we imagined 
we were suffering at the hands of the College 
authorities. Added to all which, he was a 
man of bright, cheery presence, who made us 
all weleome at the Hall, especially at tho 
season when the fruit was ripe, who allowed 
the older boys to shoot his rabbits, and old 
and young alike to fish anywhere they liked 
in his waters without let or hindrance. 

Never have I tasted better trout than 
came out of the dear old Squire's waters. 
We always called him“ the Squire,” and I 
don't think any school ever had a greater 
benefactor or a warmer friend. 

But, alas! in the holidays before this 
little story opens the Colonel had suc- 
cumbed to an attack of pneumonia, and it 
was with genuine sorrow that we learned on 
our return of the loss of the dear old Squire. 
Even in his death he had remembered us, 
for he had left an invested sum of money to 
the College, the interest of which was to be 
devoted to the same objects which he had 
always supported in his life. 

If we did not at first realise the full extent 
of our loss, it was soon to be brought homo 
to us in a most unpleasant manner. 

The Colonel, having no cbildren, had 
directed in his will that the estate should be 
sold and the proceeds apportioned in equal 
legacies amongst several distant rclations. 

The purchaser of the Hall was a Mr. 
Hezekiah Hodgkinson, who almost imme- 
diately took possession and came into resi- 
dence. 

Then all our troubles began. 

From the first it was quite manifest that 
the College would not get much sympathy or 
support from our new neighbour. 

Invitations to school functions were curtly 
declined, and the civilly expressed wish that 
he should become a patron of this or that 
Society merely drew forth the brief reply 
that he had no time for such puerilities. 

From force of habit we took off our hats 
when we met him, as we had always been 
accustomed to do to his predecessor, but our 
salutations met with no response save a 
scowling look that boded us no good. 

But, indeed, things were to be much worse 
than we could possibly have anticipated. 

He refused us the use of his park, which 
had long been a favourite resort on Sunday 
afternoons ; he forbade any bathing in the 
river near his estate: he blockaded and barred 
with barbed wire all our familiar paths; he 
put up numerous notices about trespassers 
being prosecuted with the utmost rigour of 
the Jaw; he installed an army of keepers 
with strict injunctions to preserve his fishing 
rights by the most stringent measures In 
short, he showed us by every means in his 
power that he regarded us as unmitigated 
nuisances who must be sternly repressed. 

At first we thought we could wear him 
out by sheer resistance. and rather delighted 
at the prospect of war. 

Notices were stealthily demolished, fences 


and wire entanglements removed, and much 
clandestine fishing indulged in. 

But we soon found that“ old Hoddy,” 
as we nicknamed him, meant business. 
The vigilance of his keepers led to the con- 
fiscation. of many fishing-rods and the 
intl,ction of many whackings by the Head- 
master, who had now put the Hall estate 
out of bounds, and daily received reports of 
the infringement of his own edict. 

At last several summonses taken out by 
Mr. Hodgkinson against half a dozen boys 
who had been caught red-handed in the very 
act of taking up night-lines were only with. 
drawn on the Headmaster's solemn assur- 
ance that he would put a stop to all such 
otlences himself once and for all. 

In consequence an officia] notice was 
placed next duy on the school screens, 
intimating that any repetition of such doings 
would not only involve the culprit in con- 
sequences. most disastrous to himself. but 
would entail the forfeiture of all half-holidays 
for the rest of the term bv the whole school. 

With the chief. matches of the season 
coming on, this was too awful a penalty to 
be lightly risked or disregarded, and it was 
felt that further resistance would be little 
short of suicide: but many and loud were the 
muttered threats, and deep and dire was 
the determination for revenge sooner or 
later, and numerous the plota proposed to 
get on even terms with our bitter foc. 

Circumstances, however, soon occurred 
which suggested a mode of retaliation which 
would never otherwise have presented itself 
to the most imaginative mind amongst us. 

Mr. Hodgkinson suddenly became smitten 
with the fever of antiquarian research. The 
line of the wall ran right through his pro- 
pertv, and so, while there was evervthing to 
whet his curiosity, there was the ready 
means wherewith to gratify it. Not that 
he was much of an archawological or classical 
scholar, but he felt that it was necessary 
to take up some hobby, and he thought 
that there was no better means of bringing 
himself into social notice than by patronising 
the County Antiquarian Society, and by 
taking. or professing to take, a great interest 
in their local antiquities. 

He therefore became a member of the 
sail society, and bought up all the published 
literature dealing with the question of the 
Roman wall, early forts, tumuli, etc. 

He also invited the most distinguished 
members of the society to dinner, showed 
them through his grounds, and took their 
opinion as to any personal researches they 
might recommend him to undertake on his 
own premises. 

They, of course, were only too pleased to 
discover a new enthusiast, and encouraged 
him in his idea of exploration with their 
warm interest and approval. 

His first attempts at excavation were 
rewarded by the discovery of a few coins 
and spear-heads and bits of pottery. 

This was no unusual find in such a neigh- 
bourhood, but it stimulated him to further 
zeal and redoubled energy. 

These doings were, of course, not un- 
observed by us, and we were well aware of 
the exact site of his operations, 

At first we merely watched with idle 
curiosity, not unmingled with contempt; 
but gradually an idea suggested itself to us. 
I am not sure that it did not originally 
emanate from my inner consciousness, but I 
am quite sure that we were all for a time 
stazcered by the very boldness of the con- 
ception. By degrees, however, we became 
familiar with the plan, which gradually took 
detinite shape in our minds. 

A cesual observer at this time would have 
been surprised if he had come upon some of 
us in our playtime and found us engrossed 
in the study of works bearing on Roman 
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sculpture, and I remember well how 
astonished my tutor was when one night 
I solicited the loan of Smith's larger 
Dictionary of Classical Antiquities. 

A stranger would also have noticed an air 
of mystery about our movements, and the 
anxious look of the gambler who has staked 
much upon one throw. 

He would have been still more puzzled 
had he seen one night shadowy forms 
descending from their dormitory windows by 
stealth, and making their silent way in the 
direction of Breton Hall. I may add that 
we had a narrow shave of detection by the 
water bailiffs. in which case we should have 
been covered with ignominv, and this story 
would never have been written. 

About a weck after this time rumours 
began to circulate in the neighbourhood 
that Mr. H. Hodgkinson had made an 
archeological discovery of no ordinary kind, 
but one which would mark an era in anti. 
quarian research, and would infallibly attract 
the attention of the greatest experts in 
Europe. 

Much curiosity was evinced throughout 
the school, a curiosity which we professed to 
share with well-simulated innocence. 

However, to avoid all egotism, I think I 
had better drop the first person and con- 
clude my narrative by quoting two extracts 
from contemporary journalism which will 
tell their own tale. 

The first is from the official organ of the 
Blankshire Antiquarian Society, and runs 
as follows : 

Breton Hall, July 18—. 


GENTLEMEN,—During the brief period of 
mv residence here 1 am indebted for much 
kindness to the members of vour learned 
society, and having at your advice under- 
taken some excavating experiments on this 
property, I have now the honour of laying 
before you the result of my investigations, 

I am proud to be able to report that my 
efforts as an explorer have been crowned 
with most unexpected success. 

I have unearthed some coins of the time 
of Vespasian bearing on the obverse the 
inscription Imp Caes Vespasianus Aug; and 
on the reverse Pont Mar. Tr P Cos VI. ; 
also a few of the time of Nerva and Domitian, 
as well as some consular coins symbolising 
the peace concluded between the Roman 
general Scaurus and the Arabian monarch 
Aretas. 

These are not, of course, of much im- 
portance. 

More interesting, however, are the metallic 
implements and other miscellaneous articles 
that have been brought to light, especially 
a good specimen of the pracfericulum or 
sacred pitcher, and also a well-preserved 
specimen of the pris and culter ; all three 
being, as is well known, ancient sacrificial 
vessels, 

It is not, however, of these that I am 
now venturing to address you, but to bring 
to vour notice a far more important in- 
scription which I have discovered on a 
buried slab. 

I have had the singular good fortune to 
come across a votive tablet of native quarry 
stone buried only some two feet below the 
surface, on the bank of the river. This, 
though chipped and discoloured, is in a fair 
state of preservation. 

I beg to enclose you rubbers of the in- 
scription, which runs as follows: 


CONFOD. 
AUL . SIC. ANTIQUA. RE. 
ANN .TRICES. 
TELLU . HIATU . HODIE. ARANDUM. CUR. 
URE. THYS . VERE. CRAS. 
HERES . SUM. SPLENDID. CENS. ASS. 


PLANO. MORE. H.S . TRIC. 
FOSS . ILL . PAT. 
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With the aid of one or two classical 
friends I have endeavoured to decipher this 
inscription, and beg to lay before you the 
ideas I have formed concerning this remark- 
able discovery. 

Some of the Latin is rather singular, and 
evidently corrupt, but it is quite sufficient 
to afford a very trustworthy clue to ita 
significance. 

The opening lines give us, without much 
difficultv, a plausible and satisfactory mean- 
ing. Aul(us) Sic(inius) confod(it) antiqua(m) 
re( m) ann(o) trices(1mo) : 

Aulus Sicinius buried an ancient trensure 
(and erected this altar) in the thirtieth year 
—i.e. of his guardianship. 

This Aulus Sicinius, under circumstances 
and for reasons unknown to us, found him- 
self in this part of Britain with an enormous 
treasure in his custody. 

Was this large sum for the pay of troops 
in some early campaigns in the island, or 
for the erection of some permanent forti- 
fications, or to bribe some of the native 
chiefs? We cannot say, but for long tedious 
years he continued true to his trust. He 
probably saw his companions die off one by 
one. Perhaps fresh search may reveal their 
mouldering bones, 

Well, our Roman friend stayed on, hoping 
against hope for deliverance, but after thirty 
years he felt his strength failing, and knew 
that he too must soon succumb, He felt 
that he must therefore set up some memorial- 
stone to mark the spot where the treasure 
lay hid. 

The next two lines contain directions to 
the happy finder of this tablet. Aulus 
Sicinius would say to him.“ Dig well about 
here, and when you have found the treasure, 
don't forget to sacritice to the Gods." 

Tellu 2 tellurem, arandum should be aran. 
dam, for tellus, of course, is feminine; cur = 
cura. 

It then translates thus: Cura take care, 
tellurem that the earth, arandam be ploughed 
up, hiatu in deep fissures, hodie to-day—i. e. 
at once. Cras to-morrow—i.e. afterwards, 
ure burn. thus incense, tere in very truth. 

The direction then is simply this: first 
take the necessarv steps to recover the 
treasurc, then offer thanksgiving to the Gods. 

The conclusion of the inscription deals 
with the treasure itself—heres sum I am 
heir (or possessor), splendidi census of a 
splendid fortune, ass'um of coins. 

In the next line plano more is unclassical 
Latin, but perhaps marks the writer's agita- 
tion; H.S., of course, denotes LL and s, 
i. c. libra, libra and scmissis, or two pounds 
and a-half, the two L’s written together 


becoming H, and Hs with dash super. 
scribed denotes decies centena mill ia sestir- 


tium—i.c. 1,000,000  sesterces, or about 
12,5008. 
But how about tric? Is it tricena ? 


Does it mean thirty times the above sum ? 
I cannot tell; but of this we may be sure, 
that an enormous treasure hes hid in the 
bowels of the earth, not far from where I 
discovered this slab. 

The translation then concludes (omitting 
the word tric), plano more in plain fashion 


(i. e. to sum up briefly), Hs a million sesterces, 
patent (or perhaps patebunt) will stand 


‘revealed, fossa ila in yonder ditch ! 


I think you will agree, gentlemen, that 
this is indeed an extraordinary discovery. 
Unquestionably the treasure will be found, 
though we have not as yet located it. 

I shall be most happy to show the slab to 
any members who will pay me the honour of 
& Visit. 

Believe me, yrs. faithfully, 
H. Hopukrysoy, 


The publication of this letter, of course, 
caused a great sensation, and congratulations 
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from his friends poured in fast upon the 
master of the Hall, whilst general curiosity 
and excitement prevailed as to what further 
discoveries might be expected. 


In the very midst of all the excitement 


fell a bombshell. 


If the publication of the previous letter 
had caused a sensation in Breton, a ten 
times bigger sensation was caused a few davs 


later by the appearance of an article in the 


t Blankshire County Times," from which I 
extract the following : 


GicanTic Hoax. 


Never since the days of Sydney Smith has 
& more daring hoax been perpetrated than 
in the practical joke which has recently been 
played on Mr. Hodgkinson of Breton Hall. 
We have received our information first-hand, 
and we can absolutely guarantee the accuracy 
of our statements. 

Referring to the above gentleman's letter 
to the Antiquarian Society, we are now in a 
position to state that the coins and imple- 
ments therein mentioned are genuine enough, 
and were buried by the perpetrators of the 
hoax to give an air of genuineness to his 
other discoveries. 

The prefericulum is an old can for shaving- 
water picked out of the Rectory ash-pit. 


TRAINING BOYS FOR 


the Centenary year of Trafalgar has now 
become past history, we are sure that some 
description of the way in which recruits are 
obtained and trained for service as blue- 


jackets in the Royal Navy will not be found 
out of place. 


Many British schoolboys have seen, and 


all have at least read, of that beautiful 
royal residence of Osborne in the Isle 
of Wight, one of the favourite homes of the 
late Queen Victoria, which has been so 
generously presented to the nation by His 
Majesty the King as a training school for 
naval ‘cadets. the budding naval officers 
of.the future, whose education has been 
80 niuch revised and talked about recently. 
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The culter is a disused pig-sticker, formerly 
the property of Juggins, pork-butcher. 

The pyris is a bait-can dropped by some 
juvenile fisherman by the river-side. 

But how about the greatest. and grandest 
discovery of all, on which the explorer's 
whole reputation stands or falls—namely, 
the inscribed slab ? 

This we are credibly assured formed 
originally a pedestal for flowers in the time 
of the former occupant of the Hall. 

The inscription is to be interpreted on 
purely Bill Stumpian principles, so that 
much erudition and ingenuity have been 
thrown away. This we are iniormed is the 
true rendering : 


CONFOUND 
ALL SUCH ANTIQUARIAN TRICKS! 
TELL YOU I HATE YOU HODDY A RANDOM CUR 
YOU'RE THUS VERY CRaSS 
HERE'S SOME SPLENDID SENSE, ASS! 
PLAY NO MORE HODGKINSON'S TRICKS 
FOSSIL PATE! 


Mr. H. found it convenient to take a 
yachting trip abroad ; he could not face the 
ridicule. The Headmaster never blamed us 
for our escapade. I think he had missed 
the old Squire quite as much as we had. 

The rest of the term passed in unalloyed 


felicity and freedom. Fishing was resumed, 
for the Hall keepers all resigned. They said 
life was not worth living with so many 
„young varmints poaching that there 
blessed river." 

At any rate, Mr. Hodgkinson created one 
sensation in his life. | 

I doubt whether Dr. Schliemann in the 
Troad, or Professor Sayce in Babylon, or 
any of the explorers of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii ever made quite such 

A Strange Discovery." 
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SERVICE IN THE ROYAL NAVY.—HMS. GANGES." 


By Ernest O. CUMMINS. 


(With Illustrations and Photos by the AUTHOR.) 


It may therefore be of interest to our 
readers in all parts of the globe to know 
what is being done by the authorities at 
the Admiralty towards improving the train- 
ing and comfort of' the boys who will one 
day become bluejackets, and 
man the fine modern battle- 
ships and cruisers of the fleet, 
and in whose hands will lie 
the future strength of Old 

land. 

or a t number of years 
past it has been the custom 
in the senior service to train 
the boy recruits in some of the 
old square-rigged wooden 
battleships and frigates, whose 
floating walls were once a 
menace to the foreign foe, such 
as the Impregnalde at Devon- 
port, the St. Vincent at Ports- 
mouth, the Caledonia in the 
Firth of Forth, the Boscawen 
at Portland, and the Gangea 
at Harwich, all of them being 
placed under the superintend- 
ence of the Inspecting Cap- 
tain of Training Ship:." 

In spite, however, of the 
sentiment attaching to the 
idea of retaining these old 
fighting-ships of former days 
as training- schools, it has now 
been decided upon by the au- 
thorities to utilise them no 
longer for this purpose, and in 
their place to substitute bar- 
racks ashore, where revised 
instruction, necessitated by 
modern requirements, can be 
more efficiently carried out. 

This decision has been arrived at partly 
owing to the reason that masts and yards 
have now become almost obsolete, and also 
in part to the great difficulty that was ex- 
perienced in keeping these old ships in a 
thoroughly sanitary condition, as well as 


the cramped accommodation which they 
afforded. 

H.M.S. Ganges at Harwich is the first of 
the shore training establishments to be 
introduced under the new scheme. This 


H.M.S. "Ganges." 

ship is built of teak-wood, is one of the old 
" second-rate eighty-four guns,“ and was 
launched at Bombay in India on Novem- 
ber 10, 1821. She finished her last active 


commission about 1866, after which she 
was-moored at Falmouth, and commenced 
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her passive commission as a school for incident that occurred while the ship was still lived ashore near Falmouth complained to 
training boys for the Royal Navy. It was at Falmouth, and my readers must forgive me the captain of the Ganges that a number of 
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A General View of the New Training School at Shotley. 


found, however, that the climate of the if I neglect the mere narrative of officially re- the boys were continually in the habit of 
West of England was too relaxing for the corded facts, as the tale is certainly amusing, taking apples from his orchard. The matter 
maintenance of a proper standard of health, and also affords a good example of the way was duly investigated, and the culprits, 
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H. M. 8. Ganges in Harwich Harbour. 
(Harwioh in the distance.) 


so she was towed to Harwich in the year in which discipline is maintained amongst about thirty in all, were promptly sent 


1899 to carry on the same duties. the boys who form the crews of these ships. ashore in charge of a petty officer, each 
I cannot here refrain from a slight digres- The story as it was told me is as follows: FR being ordered apologise to the 
sion in order to spin a little yarn about an It happened that a certain farmer who iti 78 80 a er and to, giy sixpenoe to pay 

igitized by 
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him for his losses, this sum representing 
their pocket-money for the week. 

At this the farmer was exceedingly angry, 
and said that he did not desire to take the 


Interior of one of the Dormitories. 


boys’ money at all, that he had been a boy 
once himself, and had only complained 
about the matter because he found that 
boys continually trespassing in the orchard 
did a certain amount of damage, and became 
rather a nuisance. 

" Can't help it," said the petty officer 
who had brought the boys ashore. ‘“ My 
orders is you've got to haveit." Accordingly 
each boy filed past the irate farmer and 
solemnly presented his sixpence as ordered. 


Figurehead of H.M.S. “ Ganges.” 


The farmer then turned to the petty officer 
and said. This money is all mine now, ain't 
it?" “ Why, certainly,” said the pett 

officer. And I can do what I like wit 

it, can't I?" said the farmer. *' Certainly 
you can,’ was the reply. Whereupon tho 
old farmer solemnly handed back his six- 
pence to each boy, saying that they were 
to take it as a present from himself. The 
boys had learnt a moral lesson, nevertheless, 
&nd you may be sure that the farmer never 
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had cause to complain of their depredations 
in future. 


Harwich, where the ship is now moored, 
is an ancient port, being fairly prosperous 
in the days of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and is now fast becom- 
ing a very important harbour 
on the east coast, being the 
port of call for the Great 
Eastern Railway Company's 
steamers running to Antwerp 
and the Hook of Holland. It 
has a large commercial trade 
and has recently been much 
ured as a base for flotillas of 
destroyers, and will no doubt 
become a very important 
naval station for the smaller 
craft; but, owing to there 
being only about twenty fect 
of water over the bar at low 
tide, it will not be suitable for 
the large, deep-draught ships 
now being built. 

The new shore training 
barracks are at Shotley, on 
the north bank of the river 
Stour, the town of Harwich 
being situated almost oppo- 
site on the south shore. The 
buildings are now in a very 
forward state, about 600 
boys having taken up their 
new quarters early in Octo- 
ber 1905. | 

Accommodation will be 
provided in the airy and 
comfortable dormitories for 
1,600 boys from the various 
training-ships, in addition to 
which there are quarters for 
officers, warrant officers, and 
the various members who form the instruc- 
tional staff. There are thirty-two dormi- 
tories altogether in the barracks, in each of 
which fifty boys will sleep, who will be 
under the immediate supervision of two 
petty officers. l 

All the meals will be provided from the 
large and up-to-date main kitchen, and will 
be fetched thence by the mess orderlies 
for the week, and eaten in the dormitories, 
these latter being fitted with wooden mess 
tables and forms, the idea of the authorities 
being to keep the routine as much like that 
obtaining on board ship as possible, with 
the exception that the boya will sleep in 


comfortable spring beds instead of ham-. 


mocks. The floors are similar to thc deck 
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“ wardroom " block for officers, a ship's 
office, separate accommodation for the 
warrant officers (W.O.), petty officers (P.O.), 
and Marines; a power-station for lighting 
throughout by electricity; an excellent 
gymnasium, fitted with all the latest appli- 
ances; the usual schoolrooms and work- 
shops for mechanical training, together with 
a full-sized cricket and football ground, and 
last, but not least, a well-equipped hospital, 
which latter has been in use during the past 
three years. 

Between the boys’ dormitories and the 
wardroom and ship's offices is a parade- 
ground. In the centre of this space, which 


Figurehead of Lord Nelson, cut from H.M.& 
* Boscawen,” originally Trafalgar.“ 


will be known as the “ quarter-deck,” are 
the original capstan and bits cut out of the 
old ship, and from which prayers will be 
read every morning to the boys, who will 
be mustered for that purpose. The old 
figurehead of the Ganges has also been cut 
from the ship, and it is now mounted on a 
concrete base overlooking the ''quarter- 
deck from the north end. 

From the southern end the “ quarter- 
deck is overlooked by the figurehead of 
Lord Nelson, cut from the old Boscawen, 
originally known as the Trafalgar. 

Within the grounds opposite the ward- . 
room officers’ quarters is a small pond, in 
which floats an excellent scale model of the 
Ganges. The name of the old ship will of 
course be retained ashore in the same way 
that the Naval Gunnery School on Whale 
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of a ship, all the joints being caulked to 
prevent dust getting into the crevices, and 
to enable them to be scrubbed down. 

The other buildings will consist of a 
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Island in Portsmouth Harbour has always 
retained the name of H.M.S. Excellent. 

The tower shown in the general view is a 
storing-tank for fresh water with a capacity 


of about sixty thousand gallons, and is 
built above one of the old martello towers 
that are such noticeable features on the 
shores of Essex and Suffolk, and which 
were erected very early in the nineteenth 
century, during the scare of the French 
invasion of England under Napoleon Bona- 


e. 

At the present time there appears to be 
little difficulty in obtaining recruits of a 
really good class at ages varying from fif- 
teen to seventeen years ; the point which is 
most strongly insisted on being that they 
must bear an excellent character. 

Many of these boys are obtained from 
various sources such as Dr. Barnardo's 
Homes, the headquarters of the Church 
lads Brigade, H.M.S. Arethusa, in the 
Thames, and several other recruiting- stations. 

Directly a recruit has been brought on 
board he is made to undergo a searching and 
therough medical examination, the standard 
of which has been raised to a very consider- 
able extent during the last five years. 

As regards the Ganges boys who are 

" by the staff surgeon, and who 
are still green, they are sent to H.M.S. 
Caroline, the “kitting up" ship, for a 
month, where they are served out with their 
uniforms, taught to lash and stow ham- 
mocks," and obtain general instruction in 
the daily routine duties as carried out in 
His Majesty's shipa. At the new schoo! 
at Shotley two dormitorics will very prob- 
ably be told off for the accommodation of 
these green hands, in place of the 
Caroline, which will be used as a depot for 


stores. 

When the lad has completed his first 
month of instruction he becomes what is 
known as a '' second-class boy," and for a 
further period of about ten months is 
thoroughly grounded in all the subjecta 
usually taught in schools, with the addition 
of 5 and gymnastics. Boat sail- 
ing and pulling are such very important 
factors in the education of the bluejacket 
that the most careful instruction is given 
in the former by means of a variety of 
models of every class of boat; after which 
the boys are taken out in sailing cutters to 
carry out, in actual practice, the theories 
they have been taught. These cutters 
differ very considerably from the type of 
cutter which is familiar to the landsman, 


as they are fitted with a dipping lug fore- . 


sail and a standing lug mizzen or main- 
sail. 

Now that masts and yards have become 
obsolete, great importance is attached to 
gymnastice. A sailor in the days of the 
uxi sailing ships used to get all the exercise 
that was nec to keep him healthy and 
strong by the work entailed in the constant 
trimming of sails as the ship changed her 
course, and in reefing and stowing them 
to suit the varying strength of the wind. 
It has now become necessary to supply 
the lads with another form of exercise, 
and the Admiralty are therefore organising 
a special course of physical training, a 
certain number of lieutenants being ap- 
pointed each year to specialise as gymnastic 
instructors, in the same way that certain 
lieutenants specialise in gunnery and 
torpedo. 

The first period, of ten months duration, 
having been completed, the lad becomes a 
‘first-class boy," and, if he is sharp and 
intelligent and shows aptitude, he will 
probably be promoted to a “` petty-officer 
boy,” and be placed in charge of a party. 
As a general rule, the great majority of the 
lads are paid sixpence a week pocket- 
money, but those who are promoted to the 
higher rank are allowed an extra twopence 
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or threepence a week in addition to several to smoke, and receives his daily allowance 


other privileges. 


The first-class boys’ education consists 


of grog. or its equivalent in money. 
e ordinary seaman, having passed a 


for the greater part of mechanical training general examination in gunnery, seamanship, 


Transferring Crews and Stores from the Old Ship to the New. 
(New School ashore in the distance.) 


in the workshops, in the use of tools, pur- 
chases, and derricks, together with a sound 
grounding in rifle-practice and gunnery; 
parties at the present time being drafted 
to the Boscawen for instruction 1n the two 
latter subjects, but when the new school 
at Shotley is completed a gun-drill shed, 
and probably a rifle-range, will be pro- 
vided. 

Now comes the most important turning- 
point in the boy’s career, when his moral 
carringe, as well as his physical qualities, 
are put to the test, for he has completed his 
training and goes to sea, either in the 
training squadron on the North America 
station or to some other sea-going ship. 

Once drafted to a sea-going ship, the lad 
begins a new life, and whatever he may 
have done at school, whether he has been 
successful or has neglected his opportunities, 
all is wiped out. He starts with a clean 
slate ; and his rise or fall in the future 
depends entirely on his own merits. 

At the age of eighteen the boy becomes a 
man, is rated “ ordinary seaman, is allowed 
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and torpedo, becomes an able seaman (A. B.) 
and, if of good character, rises through the 
ranks of P.O., chief P.O., to warrant rank, 
where he ceases to wear the ordinary blue- 
jacket rig, and dons the monkey.jacket 
and ked cap for undress, and a sword 
and cocked hat for full dress. 

He can eventually retire with a pension 
as a lieutenant R. x., but specially deserving 
cases obtain executive rank while still on 
the Active List. 
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Notice TO OONTRIBUTORS.—All manuscripts intended 
Jor the Bov'8 OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C., and must have the 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, 
and in any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE MS. 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent (o cove postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in any way 
responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though every care is taken. The number of MSS. sent to 
the Office is so great that a considerable time must neces- 
sarily elapse before their turn for consideration arrives. 
Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Religious 
Fact Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, 
fo publish suck works separately. Republication by 
authors on their own account must always be the 
subject of special arrangement before submitting their 
MSS. ; and whenever any special vulue is put upon a 
MS, by the author this fact must be clearly stated when 
sending in, or it cannot afterwards be recognised, 


To CORRESPONDENTS.—Replies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no excep- 
tion—the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstanding. 

Replies on all questions of nny general interest are given 
ín these columns in due course. 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor, . O. B., * 
4 Bouverie Street, B.C. Letters sent to private 
addresses of members of the staff are not answered. 


IoxAvTS.— The best trout flies for August are the 
August Dun and the Cinnamon, The August Dun 
has a body of brown floss silk ribbed with yellow 
silk thread; a tail of two rabbit's whiskers ; wings 
of a feather from a brown ben's wing; and legs of 

a plain red hackle stained brown. The Cinnamon 
has & body of fawn-coloured floss silk tied on with 
silk thread of the same colour; wings of a feather 
of a yellowish brown hen's wing ; anda ginger backle 
for legs. You will find a list of flies for all the 
months in that very useful buok, Harrington Keene's 
“Practical Fisherman,” published by Upcott Gill, 
Drury Lane, most of which appeared in one of our 
early volumes. 


J. N. (Dublin).—* Practical Canoeing” was publishcd 
over twenty years ago by Norie & Wilson of 
156 Minories, London, to whom you had better write 
for a list of similar works. 


New READER.—1. Undoubtedly if you follow the in- 
structions, 2. You are probably over-tired ; take 
a rest for a day or two and then start on It again. 


J. M. BRANDRETH.—1. Certainly, if well shaded, but 
the best light is diffused light, though it may cost 
too much to have enough of it. 2. Port Nelson is 
in Hudson Bay at the mouth of the Nelson River. 
The otbers we have no means of knowing. 


GooD Luck TO THE B. O. P.“ IN ScoTLAND.—1. Of 
course you can take a photo of a photo. 2. They 
are patented preparations which you had better buy. 
3. The Duncan class of warships are similar to H.M.S. 
Duncan, which is named after the Admiral Duncan 
who won the battle of Camperdown. 


ORIPPLE.—Hockey is uently taken up by men who 
are too old for football, but you will find it very 
trying to your knee and had better consult a doctor 
in the matter. 


Tom THUNB.—1. Ferrotype plate is the thin plate used 
for ferrotypes. 2. Buy your plate ready made. 


— — — 


BoaTPUILDER.—Canvas is two feet wide, costs a 
shilling a yard, and is bought at most places where 
ropes and tarpaulins are sold. In your case you 
would be almoet sure to get it at Poole. 


W. HENLEY.—We have looked through some thirty 
formule of varnishes in Cooley's “ Practioal Receipts,” 
and several others in Davidson and Spon, but can 
find nothing suitable. The difficulty is that you 
must have oil, and oil will give a yellow tinge to 
the white paint. The making, too, is a risky under- 
taking in a dwelling-house. Your best plan would 
be to write to some firm of varnish-manufacturers 
and say exactly what you want, and they will tell 
you where it can be obtained. The addresses you 
can get from a directory or some of the technical 
journals in the library newsroom. 


J. HARRIBON.— The golc fish seems to be attacked by 
the parasitic infusorian rejoicing in tbe delightful 
name of Ichthyophthirius multiſiliis. Put the fish 
by itself or it will affect the others, and get an 
entirely fresh supply of water. 


ODE TO 
A BLOATER. 


By A QUEER Fiasn. 


H Bloater, 
I dote-er 
On fishes; 
My wishes 
To dishes 
Of Pisces 
(That's “ Fishes") 
E'er stray. 


But special- 
-ly dloaters 
From Yarmouth 
Or Barmouth 
In my mouth 
Like butter, 
Melt softly 
Away. 


Don't boil them 
(You'll spoil them), 
Don't fry them 
(You'll dry them), 
Rut grill them, 
You will them 
Serve up at 

Their best, 


Nor salt fish, 

Nor fresh flsh, 

Nor cod-fish, 

Nor odd fish, 

Nor big fish, 

Nor small fish 

You'll eat with 
Such zest. 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


QUANT JE PUIS. 
I. 


HE years of my life before mo lie: 
What shall my record be? 
Known or unknown? God knows, not I; 
Mine to do—Quant je puis. 


II. 


God, Creator, my service clalms: 
What shall my service be? 

Afm of my life, above all aims, 
To work for Him—Quant je puis. 


III. 


Christ, Redeemer, hath bought me, sure 
His must I ever be: 
My heart's desire, while life shall endure, 
To render Him— Quant je puis, 
[From “ The Stonyhurst " School Magartne.] 


adis : 


LIFE IN THE CANADIAN NORTE. 
WEST. 


Jonx H. CROCKEWIT writes to us from Battleford, 
Saskatchewan, Canada, under date of February 12: 


* DEAR MR. EprTon,—I am an old reader of, and sub- 
scriber to, The Boy's Own Paper,’ and have not long 
left Bedford Grammar School. Iam very well pleased 
with this country. and if any boy would like informa- 
tion respecting settling in the Canadian North-West, 
or has any questions on the subject he would like 
answered, I shall be delighted to write to him fully if 
be will address me here and enclose one shilling in 
stamps for a prepaid reply by return mail I will ex- 
plain in detail how I have fared out here, and what the 
prospecte are, this being my second year in the West. 

may add that the Canadian Northern Railway has 
just completed a line direct from Winnipeg to this 
town] and it is now possible to locate on a homestead 
comprising 160 acres of very desirable prairie land 
(which is steadily rising in value), within a few miles 
of the station.” - 


Grave Cause f.r Alarm. 


S8cRooL Doctor (to Larkins Minor, a notorious slacker): “You don't think 
you're well? What nonsense! Why, what's the matter with you ? " 

LARKINS MrXon : Well, you see, sir, I think there's something wrong with 
me. I came out top in all my cla:ses last week 1 
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A STORY 


OF ARCTIC 
ADVENTURE. 


By GORDON STABLES, M.D., 
R.N., 


Author of * The Butterfly Hunters,” 


etc, etc. 


(JIlustrated by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER VI.—THE GHOST SHIP. 


> ei ys" are the first," continued the hermit, * to whom 

~ PA I have told my strange story. Few would have 
m 11.4 TENE. believed it, had I made it public property; and the few 
E "-" who did, or some one of the few possessed of money would 
1 have rigged out a ship and gone in search of her for the 
„A hand-to-hand fight. purpose of writing a book or finding treasure. No, if 
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anyone goes in scarch of the Ghost Ship it 
will be Claude Burgoyne himself.“ 

This was the first time he had told me 
his name, that he had told it indeed to any- 
body in Iceland, and I looked upon it as a 
sign of the great confidence he had begun to 
repose in me. 

“I was barely twenty-six, Silas Grigg, 
when the story I am about to tell vou first 
„ began—nearly seventy and one long years 
ago. 

„First mate I was of the good ship Per- 
severance, and had made many a voyage in 
her in several capacities, and knew the 
Arctic regions and the whole of the dis- 
coverable icy North by  heart—Davis 
Straits and Baffin's Bay, with their schools 
of whales, and the land and sea all along the 
shores of lonesome Labrador, as far north 
as any ship dared to venture in those days. 
Had fished for whales, too, and latterly for 
seals on the ice to the eastward and even 
westward of the volcanic island of Jan 
Mayen, the abode we used to believe of 
fairies, and of mermaids also. 

There were species of seals that are 
never met with nowadays. The beautiful 
manatee, for instance, that can be seen, or 
could often be seen in those days, sitting 
on a rock or a small ice throne half in half 
out of the water nursing a manatee baby, 
but so like a human mother in all its motions 
while she did so that sailors who saw her 
believed that she was half human, and called 
her mer-mother. 

In those days it was dangerous up Jan 
Mayen way for any man, however well 
armed, to take the ice alone, and ysually 
they went three together, for the bears were 
not only far more numerous, but ten times 
more fierce than men find them in our time 
now. 

There were not only man- hunting bears 
they were common enough—but man- 
eaters, that at times terrorised the popula- 
tion of & whole village and placed the in- 
habitants in a state of siege far more terrible 
than that which we see to this day in India 
when a tiger is on the prowl, intent on fearful 
feasts. 

“ Yes, Silas, some day I may tell you the 
story of one or two of these, but it must not 
be until you and I are afloat again.“ 

" But do you mean to say, my friend, 
that you—and you can scarcely be called 
young, you know—would like to go afloat 
again?“ 

“I am strong enough to, and shall, if 
you listen favourably to a proposal I have 
to make. I do most N lieve, Silas 
Grigg, that it was Providence who sent you 
hither in answer to my prayers." 

It was, I think," I said. But I inter- 
rupt you, and you were speaking of bears. 

“ And we had wolves as well Silas 
Grigg. a great white wolf in particular, now 
I think extinct. He may have come 
originally from the far northern steppes of 
Russia, and might at first have been a grey 
wolf, yet he was far more ferocious than 
those now found in the Nor'lan' forests of 
Europe. 

* Yes, they hunted in packs, as did the 
bears, and with these they were at deadly 
feud. I have seen a fight between five 
wolves and a bear who could not have 
scaled less than fifteen hundred pounds. 

* When several bears were together in a 
group the wolves dared not attack; but in 
this case, as in many others like it. the bear 
had strayed miles away from his friends on 
the floe. Mark Desplow and I were in pur- 
suit of that very bear and had somehow 
lost sight of him. We were armed with 
long brown-Besses, and carried axes as well, 
and that was a day's hunting I shall never 
forget. 

" We had clambered up on top of a 
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snow-clad ice-hummock to eat our dinner 
and tind out if possible where Bruin had got 
to. 
`“ We could not see him at first: he had 
probably lain down to hide and rest; but 
presently the impressive stillness of the 
pack was broken by the distant baying of 
wolves, and we looked westward to see no 
less than five on a far-off berg. "There was 
no water anywhere among the pieces, 80 
hard was the frost, but in the deep black 
water, miles away, was the ship we had left 
that morning in pursuit of big game. 

* From the very edge of the pack we had 
started this bear. 

The wolves had not got up there, you 
may be sure, to enjoy the scenery. As they 
bayed or howled they kept on waving their 
fierce heads to and fro in the air, and pre- 
sently one, the very smallest of the pack, 
caught scent of Bruin. If he was small he 
was the ringleader, and had soon set off to 
reason with the bear. 

“ The hearing of the great snow-king, as 
you doubtless know, is very acute, and it 
was not long before Bruin started up to see 
whose footsteps were approaching. 

" Only one small wolf! He hardly 
troubled to wait for it, but commenced 
ambling off. 

Not so fast though, for that little wolf 
was near him now, and at him. 

Had the blow that Bruin aimed at 
the courageous little scoundrel taken effect 
there would have been no more little wolf. 
But he was wily and agile, and Bruin half 
fell only to receive another bite on the 
neck. 

He coughed and roared with pain, and, 
secing other wolves approaching, he started 
to run with might and main, but it was 
impossible with that wolf-cub tearing at his 
legs whenever he turned stern, and so the 
mighty beast determined to make a fight 
of it. s 

* They surrounded him, they played him 
for a time to induce fatigue, and when forced 
to lie down to breathe his hour had come. 
They fastened on him, the four monsters 
did, by ears and noee and neck, and the 
noise of the battle, they told me afterwards, 
could easily be heard from the ship, so that 
three armed men were landed to seek for 
us. 
"The snow was soon red all round 
where the combat raged, and one huge wolf 
lay apparently dead in the snow. 

* But that bear was doomed. They had 


eaten in through to his arteries, and soon: 


there was an end to the combat. There 
now remained four wolves, the little cub and 
the three fierce and large ones, and, to our 
horror, that cub was heading straight for 
us. 
“< Don't you think,’ said Mark, our day 
has come? 

“< At any rate,’ I answered, we'll make a 
tough fight for it.’ 

“We stood back to back, awaiting the 
attack with our keen.edged axes well in 
hand. We had both fired, but brown Bess 
was hardly an arm of precision, and we only 
succeeded in wounding one. 

“ Yet this delayed the attack consider- 
ably, and they retired out of gun-shot as if 
to hold counsel. It was this deliberation 
that saved our lives. For when they came 
on again we both missed—truth to confess, 
we were both nervous. 

“That was as tough a hand-to-hand 
fight as ever I had put in against wild beasts. 

Oh yes, it was no great odds at first, 
and we could easily have come out victors, 
for Mark was a sturdy fellow, and I could 
lav about me a bit in those days. So it 
would have been all right had not more of 
the lupine family come to attend Bruin's 
funeral. 


“ When at long last the men from the 
ship came to our rescue, though dead and 
dving wolves lay in all directions, Mark was 
badly wounded, and I myself was almost 
exhausted. 

But come, I must get on with my yarn 
proper. 

“ Barely twenty-six. then, was I when 
what I called my good fortune came. I was 
offered the charge of one of the newest 
whalers at that time sailing from the north 
of Scotland. 

“ The letter dropped from my hands in 
the joyous excitement that had got hold of 
me. Iwasinraptures, not so much in being 
made captain of the Pole Star, but because 
I was free now to marry. Just in her 
twentieth year was Edith, and we had been 
engaged before I went to sea on my last 
voyage. But her parents, whom I thought 
stern and cruel, told me I must tread my 
own quarter-deck before I could claim my 
dear one’s hand. 

And now—oh joy! 

“ I must take coach early next morning 
for London town, and tell Edith of my 
fortune. 

* She was as happy as myself when she 
heard the news, and then I told her to name 
the day. 

„ must join my ship,’ I said, in a. 
month's time, but it will, I hope, be but a 
short half-year before I am once more safe 
in your arms.' 

“< But, Claude.’ she answered simply, I 
shall be the wife of a ship's captain, and, 
like & captain's wife, I must sail with my 
husband.’ 

“ I tried in vain to persuade her not to. 
What I told her about the dangers of the 
sea and the ice seemed to make her only the 
more determined she would go, and so it 
was settled. 

In due time we were married, and the 
ocean never had such charms to ine before 
as on that bright happy morning, very early 
in spring, when my ship—no, but our ship 
—bore up for the frozen north. 

" And on the very day before we left 
Lerwick Sound there flew on board the 
Pole Star & beautiful specimen of the ivorv 
gull or snow-bird. Like most birds when 
they alight on a ship, the creature was sick 
and dizzy, and so it was easily captured, 
and became not only a pet with Edith, but 


. & favourite with all the crew. 


“< As long as it stays with us,’ said my 
beautiful bride, * fortune will favour us.' 

"I think I watched the bird with even 
greater care after this, and fed it always on 
the best. 

And at first it did seem that we should 
have great good fortune, and return to our 
port a bumper ship. 

There were vast numbers of whales 
even to the eastwards of the mainland of 
Greenland in those days, and one after 
another fell to the harpoons and lances of 
our lads. l 

“ Whale after whale, and the ship was 
already nearly full, and I was thinking of 
bearing up soon for the green shores of 
Scotland, where a happy welcome would be 
ours by the owners of the Pole Star. 

The season was getting past, the summer 
was nearly ended, and thick mists were 
setting in from the south, and one day on 
returning from the ice, where I had been 
trying for bear-skins, I found poor Edith 
down in our cosy saloon in tears. 

“ When she saw me she only wept the 
more. 

* Well might she weep! Our snow-bird 
had been chased by an evil pilot. bird and 
we saw it again no more. 

“ laughed at the ill-omen, however, and 
tried all 1 could to cheer Edith up. 

“ But she refused to be comforted. 


* * T loved the bird,’ she cried, 
Claude, it brought us fortune.’ 

" While we were talking the first mate 
came below. 

lii We are lying in a nasty position this 
evening,’ he said, * close to the heaviest ice 
I have ever seen.’ 

"* Well ?“ 

Well, sir, there is every appearance to 
windward of a very dirty ‘night, with the 
wind right on to the floe.’ 

* < Well, then, it is time to be off: she sails 
close anyhow, and we can work to wind- 
ward, let it blow ever so hard and high. 

Good gracious!’ I cried all at once. 
x What is the matter? 

I found out afterwards that on this day, 
and at this very hour, terrible earthquakes 
had taken place in Iceland and a fearful 
eruption of Mount Hecla. The Pole Star, 
struck by a huge wave, reeled and floundered 
like à drunken man, although there had 
scarcely been a breath of wind before. 

“The great sea had hurried our brave 
ship straight on towards the pack-ice, and 
in a few minutes’ time, even had each of us 
spoken through a ship's trumpet, we should 
have been unable to hear the sound of our 
voices on account of the indescribable noise 
among the ice alongside. A confused sound 
of grinding, smashing, shrieking. and howl- 
ing, that I shall remember till my dying day. 

The gale struck us next, carrving away 
a mast, and from that moment I knew that 
the vessel was doomed. 

There was nothing now but selfish terror. 
The men crowded up on the pitching, swav- 
ing deck, looking each for himself towards 
the ice for safety. 

The Pole Star had a poop, a thing not 
unusual at this time, and it was up here 
that an hour after the first blow Edith and 
I stood alone, for, fearing that the ship would 
be immediately engulphed, knowing that 
other ships, probably more fortunate, were 
anchored to the ice some miles distant, the 
crew had all deserted. 

" Edith clung to me, and we determined 
to die together. 

The vessel was now far in through the 
western ice, and every moment we expected 
to be crushed. Indeed. I knew that her 
bilge-timbers were already smashed, and 
that it was only the squeezing bergs that 
held her above the black waters. 

There was, at this season of the year in 
the latitude where we were, a short night. 
It was rendered longer on this occasion by 
the snow that was falling fast. 

When day came the sky was once more 
clear, and, to our joy—a joy that was about 


‘and oh, 
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to have a sad ending—we saw a ship all and 
whole at the pack edge, and, feeling certain 
now that as soon as the ice parted the Pale 
Star would sink at once, I proposed as a 
forlorn hope that we should make an 
attempt to reach the water over the ice and 
hail the vessel. 

" | took some provisions with me, and, 
lowering ourselves over, we started off. I 
do believe that even then we should have 
reached the water and been taken on board 
had not a great wall of mist rolled down on 
us and completely obscured everything. 

" We kept on, however, in the direction 
we thought the water must he. The ice 
was now frozen together again, and, the 
wind having gone down, all motion had 
ceased. 

" On and on we trudged. The walking 
kept hope in our hearts and life in our 
blood. which otherwise must have frozen. 

On, and on, and on. Oh, we must have 
walked for twenty miles at least, before we 
lay down to die. And then once more the 
mist went curling off to the westward, and 
the sunshine was all around us. 

" No water in sight! We looked round 
us ever so wearily, on one vast rugged plain 
of snow-clad hummocky ice. 

“I made Edith eat a little and drink a 
little, though it was sorely against her will. 

Then. hoping against hope, I got me up 
to the top of a huge hummock and gazed 
around on every side. 

** Snow, snow, snow, the blue sky above, 
and the cold-looking silver shield of a sun, 
almost ravless, and on whose surface I could 
verily see the spots. 

" Snow, snow ! 

“> But look,’ I cried, there is a ship, and 
not far off.' 

" Mercy on me, yes, there was a ship, and 
such a ship. A ship of silver and crystal, 
with the ice-tangles depending from every 
yard and boom. 

And something told me while I gazed 
that I was looking upon the Ghost Ship. 

* The legend said that no one had ever 
seen her and lived long after. 

“ But it was a ship—that was all I knew 
then, and in it, ghost or not ghost, I might 
find some shelter from the cold for the 
dainty limbs of Edith. I flew down the 
side of the berg after taking my bearings. 

“I told her what I had found, but there 
was no reply, and a strange fear was around 
mv heart now. How light she was, how 
very light, as I bore her in my arms towards 
the ship—the strange mysterious ship! 

“ There was a small hummock close under 
the port quarter, on a level with the high 


(To be continued.) 
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bulwarks, and from this I stepped easily on 
to the poop with my precious burden and 
descended by a kind of ice-ladder to the 
deck below. 

“I could not have known what I was 
doing, else I would not have tried to sit my 
darling up and try to converse with her. 

“With her—no, with if, for Edith was 
dead. I stretched her out just where she 
lay beside some high thing which looked 
like a eapstan all wreathed in snow—a 
capstan with a winding-sheet thrown over it. 

" How long I sat there beside my poor 
dead wife I know not ; it might have been 
many hours, and I might have slept, dazed 
as I was most of the time. 

“ Then I came to my senses a little, but 
I could not weep. 

“I just scraped the powdery snow and 
covered dear Edith's body up. 

“Then something seemed to fly on board 
this weird-looking ship, which I could per- 
ceive must have once upon a time been a 
Spanish man-o'-war. The thing that flew 
on board was a bird ; or it appeared to be. 

„But I was mad now. And, strangely 
enough, I knew I was. 

J will follow that bird,’ I said to my- 
self; ‘it will lead me to the black water at 
the foot of the floe. I will follow and 
plunge in and thus end my fearful sufferings.’ 

“ When quite a mile away I looked back 
and could just see the main truck of the 
ghost ship, and then I ran on, the bird 
always ahead, often alighting on the snow 
as if to await my coming, then flying on a 
little way ahead again, to alight to await 
once more. 


“ I was lying in a hammock when I opened 
my eyes, and the swaying, pitching ship was 
far at sea. 

Are vou better, Captain Burgoyne.’ 
said a kindly voice, alongside; and I could 
see it was one of my own men of the Pole 
Star. He had been picked up by this same 
ship, a boat's crew from which had seen me 
coming. and ran to my rescue. 

“I wept, I think now, and then I slept, 
only to awaken to the whole heavy burden 
of my sorrow. 

„Since that sad time, Captain Silas, I 
have lived but to save money to raise a ship 
to sail out again and search for the ship in 
which my dead Edith is lying now as she 
lay when last I looked upon her beautiful 
face. 

* Captain Silas Grigg, I have that money 
now. Will you befriend an old man ? Will 
you build my ship with my gold and be my 
captain ? ” 


THE ADVENTURES OF JACK ALDERSON, V.C. 


Bv ADRIAN LEIGH, 


Author of “A Long-Range Duel," “Christmas in the Khyber Pass,” etc. 


H left the room as silently as he had 

entered it. In five minutes he returned 
again, bearing a second sack as heavy as the 
first. This, also, he deposited under cover 
of the bed. Then, with a few deft motions, 
he flung off his disguise, ran to the pail in a 
corner of the room, and rapidly washed the 
colour from his face, and, before I had re- 
covered from my bewilderment, he was 
sitting on the end of my bed clothed in the 
dress of civilised man and calling loudly to 
Belaki to bring in the dinner. 

That night, as we lay down to rest, Alder- 


II.—THE 


CHAPTER II. 


son extinguished the lamp and crept to my 
side. 

Have your revolver ready!“ he whis- 
pered in my ear. 

“Why?” I asked. 

Because I've ten thousand rupees in this 
room and the people outside know it." This, 
then, was the mystery of the leather boxes. 

" What's it for?“ said J. 

For Thompson, the political officer at 
Guma. These beggars here mean to have a 
try for it, but I don't think they will to- 
night, while we're in the village; it would 
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make it too obvious who the thieves were. 
It is much more hkely that they will make 
the attempt to- -morrow, W hile we are on the 
march or after we're in camp. However, 
they may come to-night, and if they do, 
don't fire! Let them take the money quietly 
and save your cartridges to defend your 
life if they try to combine murder with 
robbery, a far from unlikely event.  Belaki's 
watching outside and will see that we are not 
surprised, so there’s no need to stay awake. 
But, if they come, feign sleep, as you value 
your life and—keep your hand on your 
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revolver beneath the blankets. Good-night ! 
Mind, if they come, you're not to fire till I do 
or till they try to knife you.” 

This was & pleasant nightcap to go to 
sleep with, but my faith in Alderson was 
absolute. So, having felt under my pillow 
to reassure myself that my revolver was 
handy, I turned on my side and, in spite of 
an uneasy feeling that sinewy hands were 
creeping over the bedclothes seeking to 
grasp me by the throat, it was not lóng before 
J slept. 

I was awakened in the morning by the 
splashing of Alderson taking his morning 
tub with the help of à bucket and a water- 
proof sheet. "Twice in the night I had been 
disturbed and had lain with beating heart 
and quivering senses as my ears seemed to 
catch a sound at times like the clinking of 
metal, and at times like the soft rushing of 
sand being poured upon the floor. But 
the noise had quickly subsided, and, attribut- 
ing my alarm to fancy, due to my state of ner- 
vous tension, I had refrained from calling my 
companion and had soon returned to my 
slumbers. And my first impressions on 
waking only served further to convince me 
that my alarm in the night must have been 
the result of imagination, for Alderson was 
in his merriest mood, laughing and cracking 
jokes as he prepared his toilet, the boxes of 
rupees were still safely piled beside his bed, 
and Belaki, when I questioned him, vowed 
that he had slept all night inside the closed 
door and that no one could have entered the 
room without his knowledge. 

As for Alderson, he pooh-poohed altogether 
my idea of a nightly visitor, and declared 
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by the entrance of any intruder, and that he 
had never spent à better night in his life. 
But, as I have since often experienced, my 
friend Alderson was extremely fond of a play 
upon words. 

Breakfast was an early meal that day, and 
the sun had not long risen when we said 
farewell to Sanju and set out on our three 
days’ march to Guma. Our caravan pre- 
sented a novel appearance. Instead of the 
long string of lightly loaded mules with their 
many attendants, all our belongings were 
packed on six towering camels, and, in 
addition to Alderson, myself, and the two 
Indian servants, our party consisted of but 
six camel.drivers from Sanju.  Truculent, 
evil-visaged ruffians they appeared, but 
Alderson seemed to get on with them excel- 
lently in some villanously guttural language 
of which I was totally ignorant. 

Before we started, seeing my friend en- 
gaged in his daily task of superintending the 
secure loading of the silver, I had taken upon 
myself to warn him against the risk of thus 
drawing attention to the treasure, but the 
only reply I received was a mysterious 
smile, and at every halt on the road he almost 
ostentatiously busied himself with ascer- 
taining that the fastenings of the leather- 
bound boxes were secure. 

That night, when we pitched our camp, he 
ordered two of the camel-drivers to carry 
the boxes to his tent, and, instead of erecting 
his bamboo camp-bed as usual, he spread 
his mattress on the ground and lay down to 
rest with the boxes as a pillow. 

I was now completely puzzled by Alder- 
son's manœuvres. If he were really appre- 


that he would certainly have been awakened hensive of attack, why did he not bring 


matters to a crisis in the daytime instead of 
running the chance of being murdered at 
night in his sleep? Surely we two with our 
fire-arms were a match for six Asiatics whose 
only weapons were their sheath-knives. I 
put the question to him. 

* Because," he answered, “ the camel-men 
are but the instruments of others. Half the 
cut-throats in Sanju are following us, just 
out of sight, and we should be surrounded 
and done to death at the first sign of sus- 
picion or resistance.” 

* Will they try to-night ? ” I asked, after a 
pause. g 

Alderson sucked contemplatively at his 
pipe. 
“ No, not to-night,” he said at length. 
* At least, I think not.” 

And he was right. The night passed as 
quietly as the preceding one, and the first 
sounds I heard after I had fallen asleep were 
the harsh exclamations of the camel-drivers 
and the rebellious grunts and rumblings of the 
camels in the early dawn, as they prepared 
to load up for the day's march. 

One night more we were to encamp in the 
plain, aad the next day we were to reach 
Guma. I began to feel that all danger must 
be over, and I do not know whether relief or 
disappointment at the tame ending of our 
adventure was uppermost in my mind. 

Yet why our pursuers should allow us and 
the booty to escape them thus easily baffled 
me. But I was at that time a novice in 
Oriental intrigue, and the game as it was then 
being played by past-masters in the art was 
too delicato for my dull perceptions. That 
very night I was to be enlightened. 

(To be continued.) 


A BOUTE MARCH ON OUR INDIAN FRONTIER. 


Bv Captain R. T. HALLIDAY, 


Author of “ With the Red Cross at Kasala,” “ Heroes of the Indian Borderland,” etc. 


PART II. 


that of his Christian neighbour. Early on 
Monday morning work was resumed with 
renewed vigour, camp was struck, the 
animals loaded, and we moved off from 


1 third day being a Sunday was for all 

a day of rest. On Sundays regiments 
on route march invariably remain encamped 
and recruit for a day after the labour of the 
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Our First View of Fort Sandeman. 


Khanai for the sixteen miles’ march to 

Kanozai, which was the next halting-place. 
After leaving Khanai we realised that we 

had left civilisation behind us, and were 


preceding six. The heathen sepoy can, 
therefore, appreciate the advantage of 
having a Sunday in each week, although he 
views it from a different standpoint from 


dependent in great measure upon our own 
resources. An opportunity presented itself, 
ere our departure, of sending off our letters 
for home. One of the natives from the 
adjoining village came into camp and 


volunteered for a consideration to carry 


our post-bag in to Quetta. This was the 
last chance of communication we had for 
Bome time, as no mails are taken at any of 
the camping-stations along the Zhob Valley 
route. The mails for Fort Sandeman are 
conveyed by rail to Harnai, and thence 
by runners to Loralai in the Bori Valley. 
From there there is a regular system of 

tal escorts, with dak bungalows, or rest- 
ouses, at intervals, where the men and 
horses pass the nights. 

Whether or not the numerous letters 
which were despatched by us from Khanai 
ever reached their destination I cannot say, 
but those who forwarded them decidedly 
felt that the odds were strongly in favour of 
the Pathan post-boy destroying the whole 
collection and appropriating not only the 
consideration,“ but the stamps. I may 
be doing the poor fellow a cruel injustice ; 
but the tribes in the surrounding district are 
not exemplary or very trustworthy in such 
details, especially when we were off on a 
long journey and no retribution could be 
meted out to the offenders. 

From Khanai our route lay through a 
rough mountainous region, reaching at one 
stage of the journey to a height of about 
7,000 feet above the sea-level, and 1,000 feet 
higher than the level of the cantonments at 
Quetta. The scenery as a rule was wild and 
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desolate. Stony deserta intervened between 
bare mountain-ridges. broad expanses of 
sand dotted with rocks and huge boulders, 
and occasionally with patches of coarse bush. 
Through the bleak and narrow defilea 
among the mountains lay the gravelled beds 
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melons we had left behind. On the follow- 
ing day we reached Murgha, the summit 
level of our march, and sixteen miles distant 
from Kanozai. 

During the ascent of the mountain-pass 
we experienced the most remarkable varia- 
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A Frontier River, : 


of rivuleta, dry as the desert sand of the 
valleys, and surrounded at times by fissured 


rock or dangerous precipice forming passes 


which are known as (angi. 

Along the valleys or acroes the plateaus 
could be discerned the winding track of a 
quondam river, which the rains in due 
season would rouse to life anew. Here and 
there could be seen the remains of a native 
village forsaken by its inhabitants, the mud 
huts left to crumble under the burning sun 
while their former owners sought fresh fields 
and pastures new. Frequently we eapied 
an actual inhabited village. generally on the 
bank of some trickling streamlet. with a few 
score of scatterbd sheep and goats at such 
pasture as the ground provided. The 
villagers in such favoured spots were always 
ready to barter whatever commodities the 
nature of the district allowed them to raise. 

The roads throughout the journey were 
far from satisfactory, especially for our laden 
transport carts. Even the camels found 
considerable difficulty in negotiating some 
of the marches, where the road was a rocky 
defile or a river-bed with flat, slippery 
boulders. The best roads were scarcely 
worthy of the name, being designated by 
the natives kutcha roads," a term signify- 
ing a Lare, soft, sandy pathway, as distin- 
guished from a made road with a more or 
leas solid foundation. All these principal 
routes between main garrison stations and 
their subeidiary ts were, however, under- 
going & gradual process of improvement, 
and regiments who now go to Fort Sandeman 
will not experience the same disadvantages 
aa to transport as did the pioneers of the 
Zhob Valley route. , 

At Kanozai we found excellent campin 
accommodation and plenty of pasture an 
fodder. The tables were turned, however, 
so far as water-supply was concerned. The 
quantity was abundant, and we could now 
wash ourselves ad libitum, but the quality 
was very poor, and the brackish taste 
restricted its internal use to a minimum. 
To make matters worse, there was no fruit- 
supply to counterbalance the lack of drink- 
able water, and we sighed for a sight of the 


tions of temperature. In the daytime the 
sun was extremely hot, and the bare dry 
rock and the glistening sand served but to 
increase the heat. On the march we were 
compelled to wear the very lightest under- 
clothing, with a thin khaki patrol-jacket by 
way of exterior covering. Even this was 
found so very trying when riding along the 
line that most of us could have dispensed 
with it had we dared. In the evening we 
dined in the mess tent with our heaviest 
clothing, each officer wearing in addition his 


military overcoat to ensure the enjoyment 
of his meal in comparative comfort. During 
the night the water in the tent basins was 
frozen solid, while we could with difficulty 
keep ourselves sufliciently warm to sleep. 
A biting wind blew through every crevice 
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of the tents, a wind which seemed to cut 
into one’s very bones. The poor sepoys 
were in a sorry, plight, although huddled 
together twenty men in each tent. Several, 
indeed, were placed upon the hospital list 
with pneumonia as a result of the treacher- 
ous climate. 

I use the term hospital list." I can 
hardly call it * placed in hospital con- 
sidering the makeshift which has to be 
resorted to in such a condition and in such 
a country. But we gave the poor fellows 
all the attention and comfort which our 
limited means afforded, and fortunately we 
had no fatalities to record. 

All along the North-West Frontier the main 
difficulties to be contended with on the march 
or on service expeditions are the precarious 
water-supply and the deadly variations of 
temperature. Water is plentiful in most 
districts during the rainy season, swelling 
the river paths to impassable torrente. In 
the dry season these rivers almost entirely 
disappear. What little water trickles into 
their courses is soon absorbed by the heat 
and the greedy sand, and the supply avail- 
able for man and beast is neither plentiful 
nor pleasant as a general rule. Dysentery 
is a common ailment as a result of using the 
water without due caution—that is, without 
being filtered or boiled, or otherwise treated 
in the interest of sanitation ; and the treat- 
ment of water to render it fit for drinking on 
such expeditions is one of the problems 
which has puzzled the Army authorities for 
several years. i 

The extremes of temperature are equally 
dangerous. At one period the heat is intense, 
even through the lightest of tropical cloth- 
ing; at another the cold penetrates every 
available covering that can be worn. Officen 
usually wear jp the evenings and in high 
altitudes a teen coat—a thick overcoat 
made of sheepskin with the wool side in- 
wards; but even with this and long boots 
of similar make the cold can be experienced 
in some of the more exposed stations. 
Added to the low temperature is the biting 
wind which blows through these frontier 
valleys, causing perpetual draughte, as it 


A Tribesman's Wattle Hut. 


were, on a large and deadly scale. The 
hospital records of our frontier stations bear 
abundant testimony to the vicissitudes of 
the climate. 

The site of our camp at Murgha was the 
worst we had so far experienced. The 
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ground was so rocky that it was almost 
impossible to pitch the tents. and most of 
the men simply huddled together under the 
imperfect shelter of some mound or rock and 
spread all their available blankets and 
clothing over them and the canvas tent 
over all. Many complained of sore feet as 
a result of the stony ground. The native 
soldier prefers as a rule to march in these 
wilds minus his military boots. which, to 
sepoys accustomed to go about barefoot, or 
at best with native sandals, are almost sure 
to cause trouble for some time after enlist- 
ment. Why the authorities insist on this 
clumsy form of footgear is one of those 
conundrums which most officera are unable 
to solve, but experienced officers always 
permit their men, when possible, to carry 
their boots when traversing those sandy 
valleys —a course which is attended with the 
happiest results. 

After leaving Murgha we gradually 
descended into the Zhob district, and our 
first halt was at a village bearing the remark- 
able name of Hindubagh, which, being inter- 
preted, means the Garden of India." It 
lies thirteen miles distant from Murgha, and 
although at first sight we could hardly 
appreciate the aptness of the name from 
our camping-ground, we had later the sub- 
stantial and material proof of its suitability, 
which was in every respect more satisfactory. 
The village is a large and seemingly prosper- 
ous one, nestling in the valley, and boasts 
a great bunya, or native bazaar. There 
is abundance of water from the snows of the 
surrounding hills, and innumerable springs ; 
hence there was a large native settlement of 
a more or less permanent character. These 
semi-nomad tribes of the borderland form 
their villages where the watercourses are 
most plentiful. and they mw hither and 
thither with their flocks and hérds according 
to the supply. Hence the rudest of rude 
huts made of wattle and daub serves for a 
habitation, and their goods and chattels are 
of the most portable kind. 

Cultivation is carried on in all the valleys 
which intersect the lines of hills, and at 
Hindubagh a somewhat larger and more 
extensive area is evidently under crop. 
Grapes, melons, pomegranates, and such 
fruits can be had in abundance, together 
with Indian corn and various kinds of grain. 
Although the rigorous winter was fast 
approaching, we procured here many of the 
creature comforts and luxuries which such 
a district affords. Sepoys could be seen 
marching back to their lines hugging huge 
melons, which they had bartered with the 
men and women who came up from the 
bunva-shops, and the oont-wallahs obtained 
a plentiful supply of bhussa for the camels, 
who had been rather stinted as to herbage 
for a day or two. Hindubagh. despite our 
first unfavourable impression, proved a verit- 
able garden in the wilderness for all of us. 

During the next week our marches varied 
from seventeen to twenty-one miles per day, 
as once over the ridge of hills the march. 
ing was easier and the men were becoming 
verv fit. Each night we encamped in the 
vicinity of some native village, generally 
with an unpronounceable name, which does 
not appear upon the map, and which would 
still be unpronounceable even if it did. 
From these our camping-station was name‘l. 
The country through which we marched con- 
sixted of ranges of rocky mountains, alto- 
gether devoid of vegetation even of the 
barest kind. with the exception of one or 
two veritable oases in the desert. Between 
these ranges lay long sandy plains covered 
here and there with low scrub of mimosa 
and stunted tamarisk. 

At the time of our march no rain had 
fallen in the Zhob Valley itself for over four 
months, so that we were verily in a dry, 
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parched land, where the existing water- 
courses were barely kept replenished by the 
melting snows of the higher peaks, or by 
whatever springs might exist among the 
plateaus. Our water-supply frequently 
failed us, as might, therefore, be anticipated, 
and one day we marched twenty-one miles 
without any water at all. We had expected 
to find it at several places on the line of 
march, and had consequently taken none in 
our water-carts. Being sadly disappointed 
in these expectations, the force came into 
camp that evening very much done up. 

The transport animals stood the cold and 
the drought very well in these regions. 
Being bred in Afghanistan, both the camels 
and the mules were inured to the climate. 
But with our riding horses it was a very 
different matter, and they experienced a 
most trying time. They had, of course, to 
be picketed each night in the open, and 
while, fortunately, we had no deaths, it was 
perfectly apparent that the poor brutes 
suffered terribly from the overnight exposure. 
Coughing and wheezing were universal com- 
plaints among them, and it was quite impos- 
sible to adopt measures either for prevention 
or relief until the huts at Fort Sandeman 
were reached. 

I was fortunate in having for my own 
animals a very good syce. but a more 
peculiar specimen would be difficult to find 
throughout the length and breadth of 
Hindustan. He was quite a curiosity, but, 
as I have said. a remarkably good sy ee. He 
was a dwarf, barely four feet in height and 
built in proportion, and as docile and 
obedient as any servant could be. But 
whenever he obtained any money he invari- 
ably proceeded to make himself quite incap- 
able by steady drinking until his money was 
exhausted. Lecturing, fining, or even 
chastising had absolutely no effect; the 
man had simply a mania for liquor, which 
seemed to conquer all his frequently ex- 
pressed good intentions and attempts at 
reform. Two considerations, however, im- 
pelled me to retain his services. First, I 
found him the best syce obtainable as a 
stable-worker and horse-manager. Secondly, 
he had a wife and family, who were dependent 
on his regular pay. I had, therefore, in the 
man’s own interest and in the interest of 
those dependants, not to mention myself, 
to adopt a method of paying him which was 
attended with excellent results. 

I gave him no m but I kept a balance- 
sheet for his behoof. I paid the grain 
dealer from whom he obtained his supplies 
while in Quetta, and forwarded the balance 
periodically to his wife, and the system 
worked so satisfactorily that I simply con- 
tinued to look after his bills and pay them 
myself. The syce was quite contented with 
the arrangement, and when I intimated to 
him my intention to continue the system 
after our departure from Quetta, he merely 
salaamed with the most profound respect 
and replied, “ Your honour must do as your 
honour pleases ; you are my father and my 
mother!" This latter phrase is intended 
by the native as the highest compliment he 
can bestow and a profession of the most 
implicit obedience. 

The 8yce. however, was very obedient and 
very careful with the horses when he was 
kept within the bounds indicated. He was 
willing and obliging, and most grateful for 
my interest in his welfare and for any little 
kindness which he received. When he was 
presented with an old Cardigan waistcoat 
during our march to keep out the excessive 
cold from his shrunken shanks, he strutted 
proudly about the lines in it as if it were a 
general's tunic, although it hung down to 
his knees and made him the laughing-stock 
of the whole encampment. 

Our next Sunday halt was at a small 


village called Saifulla Kulla, well down the 
Zhob Valley. We had got clear of the range 
of mountains which formed the border of 
the Pishin highlands and gradually descended 
the eastern slopes to Kazza Post, where we 
first struck the Zhob River itself. From 
Hindubagh there was no road, and our course 
lay through the valley between two great 
ranges which split off here and extend almost 
due eastward. Beyond these on each side 
are many parallel ranges, with gigantic peaks 
topped with snow, but the valley which we 
traversed was the largest and widest cleft, 
gradually widening and giving passage to 


the main river of this part of the country. 


Our course before reaching this river-bank 
lay at one time along the bed of a stream 
where the oonts had some difficulty in pick- 
ing their way, and which would have been 
absolutely impassable a fortnight later; at 
another time we threaded along a winding 
path over the desert among boulders and 
extensive patches of coarse scrub. 

Kazza is situated on the left bank of the 
Zhob, which here is a tolerably wide stream, 
being supplied by innumerable rivulets 
flowing towards it from all sides. It is well 
known as a camel-breeding place, and the 
food of those hardy Afghan oonts grows 
plentifully in the vicinity. The whole valley 
at this part. however, is but sparsely popu- 
lated, and the remains of deserted villages 
are numerous. This is accounted for by the 
fact that the whole district was from time 
immemorial in a chronic state of intertribal 
warfare. One branch decimated another, 
carried off their flocks and their women, and 
compelled the unslain males to flee into 
other territories. The swing of the pendu- 
lum brought the ravages on the victors, who 
in turn were practically annihilated at times 
by combinations of other clans. Thus it 
was that a few powerful chiefs devastated 
the whole district for their own advantage 
and were in turn assassinated for the sake 
of the spoil. 

Gradually the long arm of the Sirkar 
penetrated ‘these wild regions, which formerly 
belonged nominally to Afghanistan or the 
Khan of Khelat, but in reality became a 
no-man's land. Then was established a 
firmer and more just method of govern- 
ment, under which the various tribes might 
live in peace. This was not accomplished 
without several punitive expeditions, one of 
which, under General Sir George White, 
the hero of Ladysmith, then command- 
ing the Quetta district, penetrated the fast- 
nesses of the Zhob and Kundar Valleys, 
captured several of the most troublesome 
of the robber chieftains, and completely 
destroyed their strongholds. Law and order 
were slowly but surely evolved out of 
seeming chaos, and now the Zhob district is 
as safe as any part of the Indian frontier. 
When the projected railway is carried 
through it may become one of the main 
channels of traffic, for which its situation 
renders it specially valuable. 

The water-supply at Kazza was plentiful, 
although it was of a peculiar brackish cha- 
racter and unspeakably dirty. This latter 
fault could, of course, be remedied by a pro- 
cess of filtration with such facilities as could 
be obtained in camp. Native regiments 
were not burdened with patent filters, which 
their caste or other scruples might not permit 
them to utilise, so we had to fall back upon 
the barrel method when the water required 
any special purification process. Boiling 
and straining through a piece of muslin hud 
frequently to be resorted to even by the men, 
but as a general rule the rough filtration 
employed at Kazza by means of casks had 
to suflice. Two casks were sunk in the 
stream, one inside the other; the larger and 
outer one was pierced by a number of holes 
in its eircumference near the bottom; the 
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inner one waa similarly pierced near ita top. 
The space between the inner and outer caska 
was flled in with sand and gravel. and the 
water which entered the holes at the bottom 
of the one cask was filtered through this 
medium ere it passed through the upper 
holes into the inner cask. "This method is 
necessarily a rough-and-ready one, but it has 
decided advantages over the more imperfect 


"PERKIN'S PURPLE“; 


IE is a fact that a lad of eighteen dis- 
covered a new colour, and, moreover, laid 
the foundation of the now well-known, but 
nevertheless very remarkable, industry of 
obtaining beautiful colours from eoal,- tar. 

Fifty years ago Dr. W. H. Perkin—who 
happily is still with us, hale and hearty, and 
brizht and active—was an assistant in the 
research laboratory of Dr. A. W. Hofmann, 
who was then Director of the Royal College 
of Chemistry. Mr. Perkin was only cighteen 
at the time, and he used to employ his even- 
ings in private study or investigations in a 
laboratory which he fitted up in hisown home. 

One dav Hofmann suggested that he 
should endeavour to produce quinine by 
artificial means. Perkin tried —and failed: 
but though he failed he produced some. 
thing else—namely. the dye-stuff called 
mauve. It happened thus: 

His observations and experiments caused 
him to test the result of treating sulphate 
of aniline—aniline being a product of coal- 
tar—with potash bichromate, and he found 
that a black precipitate was formed which 
contained colouring-matter. This matter 
was aniline blue or Perkin's purple, as it was 
called, and also known as mauve. 

The discovery gave a great impetus to the 
study of organic chemistry, and also fairly 
started the industry of manufacturing 
colours from coal-tar. It was of course 
right in the line of great chemical discoveries ; 
for when men have been trying to do one 
thing and have failed, thev have often done 
something else. The old alchemists, for 
instance, tried to discover the elixir of life 
and the philosopher’s stone which should 
turn everything into shining gold. They 
failed, for mortal earth does not contain 
such magic secrets; but though they failed, 
they did other things, and laid the founda- 
tions of that wonderful branch of physical 
science—the science of chemistry—to which 
we are all of us so much indebted. 

Perkin’s discovery was made, and what 


did he do with it ? 
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method of filtering through the cane bottom 
of a chair, which one officer affirmed he had 
recourse to in Persia. 

Supplies of various kinds were available 
at Kazza from the neighbouring villages, 
particularly of ghee—a variety of cheese 
made from eamel's milk. This seemed to 
be much relished by the natives, but its 
appearance was far from tempting. It was 
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A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 
By F. M. Horwrs. 


He introduced the colouring-substance 
he had fcand to a firm of well-known dvers, 
and sought their opinion upon it. They 
were favourable to its use if it were not 
too expensive. "Thereupon he protected his 
process by patent, and with his father 
and brother erected works near Harrow in 
Middlesex. 

Difficulties, of course, were encountered, 
but only to be met and conquered, and by 
the next vear—that is in 1857—he was at 
work. and the famous coal.tar colour 
industry, one of the great triumphs of 
applied chemistry in the nineteenth century, 
was begun; and begun, moreover, by a boy 
under twenty years of age. 

If any writer of “ fiction " had imagined 
such a story, it would be criticised as 
impossible, vet it actually occurred. 

Nor was it, in my opinion, a mere matter 
of chance. Dr. Perkin loved chemistry, 
and was fond of experimenting, and he 
worked hard. It would perhaps be difticult 
for even himself now to trace any reasonings 
based on observations which may have led 
him to the final result: but it is safe to say 
that he would not have arrived at such 
result but for love of his subject and hard 
work. 

Dr. Perkin's birthday is March 12, and 
he was born in 1838. His father was a 
builder, who desired his son to become an 
architect; but when quite young he seems 
to have resolved upon chemistry as a pro- 
fession, and at the City of London School, 
which he attended, natural science was 
happily included in the curriculum. Even 
when at school he gave his spare time to the 
science, and on leaving, when only fifteen, 
he entered the Royal College of Chemistry, 
where he soon became an assistant, with the 
results already told. 

The production of coal-tar colours soon 
grew to large proportions, though, for reasons 
into which we need not now enter, the 
industry has largely passed to Germany. 
In 1869 Dr. Perkin took a large part in 
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a peculiarly rancid and dirty-looking con- 
coction, with a powerful odour which was 
itself more than satisfying. I have seen 
various forms of ghee in various parta of the 
East, but I unhesitatingly award the palm 
to the Kazza camel ghee tor being the most 
disgusting stuff it has ever been my mis- 
fortune to sample. 
(Tu le concluded.) 


OR, THE BOY DISCOVERER: 


introducing a red dye like that of madder, 
and known as artificial alizarin—alizarin 
being the red dve of that root. The pro- 
duction of this dve from coal-tar, or rather 
from anthracene, which is à product of coal- 
tar, has become so extensive that it threatens 
the cultivation of the madder-root. 

A few years later, however, he ceased to 
manufacture coal-tar colours and engaged 
in chemical research. So successful has he 
been that in 1889 the Roval Society gave 
him a Davy Medal—a most honourable 
distinction. 

Other well-deserved honours have been be- 
stowed, and among the greatest and the last 
has been the formation of a distinguished 
Committee to raise a subscription for 
(1) presenting him with his own portrait in 
oils, the portrait to become the property of 
the nation at his death, which we hope mav 
be long delayed ; also (2) to execute a marble 
bust of Dr. Perkin for the Chemical Society's 
Rooms; and (3) the establishment of a 
Perkin Research Fund for the promotion of 
chemical research, and to be administered 
by the Chemical Society. 

Dr. Perkin lives in a roomy and com- 
fortable house in the village of Sudbury, 
not far from Harrow ; and it is a remarkable 
and almost unique event that a scientist 
should be living and active at the Jubilee 
celebration of his own great discovery. 
Coal-tar colours are of course used for other 
purposes than that of dyeing, and though 
the predictions of Dr. Hofmann made in 
1862 may not have been quite literally 
fultilled—in the sense that England would 
become“ the greatest colour-producing coun- 
try in the world,” because the manufacture 
has been greatly developed in Germany, 
where it is worth many millions a year—yet 
his words as to the immense use of “ coal- - 
derived blues" and “distilled crimsons ”’ 
have been realised, and we may heartily 
congratulate the scientist who has lived to 
see such remarkable results accrue from his 
famous discovery. 
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VIIL—A GREEK TRAGEDY. 


By FT. CowLey WHITEHOUSE, 


Author of * The Sniper,” “ What an Awful Fool You Look,” “ Bunny's Revenge,” ete. 


T Bunny Rabbit had dropped out of, or 
rather been dropped out of, the set 
that included the Sniper, the Lambkin, and 
the Prairie Dog. The strange thing was 
that his society had been endured for so 
long. Several efforts had been made to get 
rid of him, but he had proved adhesive, and 
had clung like a limpet to the Sniper and his 
friends until the moment came when they 


violently disengaged themselves from him. 


Then Bunny went his way, and said rude 
things about his former companions. He 
became a shirker in work and play, gradually 
lost caste in twenty ditferent ways, and finally 
attached himself to one of those coteries 
whieh occasionally detile even the best of 
schools. Boys of varying ages were in it, 
and that in itself tells a tale to those who 
know anything of public-school life. 

The leader of this set was a big fellow 


He was a fine Rugby for- 
ward, and a slashing bat; in addition, he 
was a most accomplished bully. His 
followers trod in his footsteps. Bunny 
became his lieutenant, and frequently 
suggested to him refinements of torture to 
be exercised upon the bodies and minds of 
shrinking juniors and weaklings. The pair 
were looked upon with manifest disfavour ; 
but Eggar was no coward, and was ever 


named Eggar. 
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ready to prove by the might of his heavy 
fist that he had a right to do anything he 
chose so long as others had not the physical 
strength to prevent him. To this inter- 
esting individua! Bunny acted as jackal. 
He produced the vilia corpora. The stronger 
beast preyed upon them, and the Rabbit 
dealt with the remnants, and purred—do 
jackals purr?—with satisfaction over his 
ignoble role. 

Many boys passed through the mill of 
grinding affliction, and some of them 
emerged from the ordeal with their nerve 
broken and the spirit well-nigh crushed out 
of them. At last the firm of Eggar, Bunny 
and Co. was broken up, and it came about 
in this way. 

A new boy came to the college one term. 
His name was Xenophon Stavrides. The 
son of a wealthy Levantine banker, he had 
been sent to the college because his father 
admired England and English ways and 
customs, but he had somewhat less than 
nothing in common with his new school. 
fellows. His broken English, his dark skin 
and glittering brown eyes, his unrestrained 
gesticulations when moved, all excited 
derision. Poor Xenophon! he was called 
upon to suffer many sad and grievous 
things. It was so fatally easy to make him 
a pue and to play off on him unceasing 
j-kes. 

Bunny was the chief originator of these 
jokes. It was Bunny who commenced 
operations by persuading the innocent 
Greek to ask a master for an xyz pencil on 
the plea that it outlined better than an 
HB ; it was Bunny who set booby-trap after 
booby-trap into which Xenophon fell with 
monotonous regularity ; and it was Bunny 
who incited Eggar to perseeute Xenophon, 
because, forsooth, he was a descendant of 
the fellow who wrote the stuff that Eggar 
and his friends were compelled painfully to 
construe. 

Bunny did not kick the Greek. There 
was now and then a nasty glitter in the 
victim's eyes, and Bunny was a prudent 
yon Eggar, however, was not deterred 

y any such considerations, and gradually 
he broke the spirit of the boy. Eggar’s 
brutality, sedulously imitated by others of 
the set, cowed the unfortunate foreigner. 
He did make an effort or two to assert 
himself. On one occasion he drew a knife 
on the bully, but he was knocked off his 
legs in à moment, and unmercifully thrashed 
for what was called his cowardice. 

Before long he was wishing himself dead. 
No one befriended him. His outlook upon 
life was so different from that of an English 
boy. He could not learn to play cricket 
and football; he dreaded the swimming 
lessons down at the water-hole—one of the 
finest open-air baths in England—and he 
had a most reprehensible habit of using his 
feet in self-defence. 

One day the Sniper and the Prairie Dog 
chanced to pass him. 

“ What a hang-dog look that Greek has, 
said the Sniper. 

* Looks scared out of his life," replied the 
Prairie Dog. I hear that lout Eggar has 
been man-handling him for some time 

t." 

* I'd like to put a spoke in that brute's 
wheel," said the Sniper. He is an abomin- 
&ble bully, but he's such a powerful great 
lubber that I don't feel called upon to inter- 
fere. He could thrash me with one hand 
tied behind his back." 

" No, he couldn't; but he's plucky 
enough. The way he stood up to that 
townee last term proved that." 

A day or two later the Sniper did inter- 
fere. and suffered accordingly. He happened 
to be passing near the water-hole, and heard 
distressful cries. Believing that some boy 
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was drowning, he rushed to the bank, and 
there he beheld Eggar and his gang busily 
engaged in giving Xenophon a lesson in 
swimming. The method of doing so was 
somewhat unusual A belt had been im- 
provised out of two or three towels, and had 
been tied under Xenophon's armpits. Two 
stout ropes had been attached to this belt, 
and the ends thereof were in the hands of 
Eggar and Bunny, who, one on either 
bank, were amusing themselves by dragging 
their pupil quickly backwards and forwards 
across the water-hole. Three or four other 
youths, adherents and sycophants of the 
redoubtable Eggar, were looking on and 
applauding. So engrossed were they in 
their sport, that they did not notice the 
approach of the Sniper. At first the new 
comer did not realise what was going on. 
Then comprehension came to him, and in a 
moment he had floored the Rabbit, and 
dragged the half-unconscious Xenophon to 
the bank. 

In & frenzy of righteous wrath he turned 
upon Eggar. The latter had rushed round 
from the other side of the water-hole. 

* You loathsome bully! You cowardly 
skunk!" His voice rose to & scream, and 
he shook his fist in the big fellow's face. 

Eggar was quite ready for a row. 

* What do you want here? What 
business have you shoving in your oar ? " 

“I want you, and all bullies like you, 
kicked out of. the college; and it’s my busi- 
ness, and the business of every decent- 
minded fellow in the college, to put a stop 
to your blackguardly doings.” 

The Sniper was t prudence. He 
sprang forward, and let fly a blow which 
landed with a hearty spank on the cheek of 
his adversary. The next moment Eggar 
was on him like a thunderbolt. The 
Sniper fought madly, but Eggar carried too 
big guns for him, and made short work of 
his defence. The Sniper was shot clean off 
his legs by a terrific right-hander which 
caught him smash on the jaw. He was too 
dazed to rise at once. 

Come here, Bunny," commanded Eggar. 
He was foaming at the mouth with rage. 

The Rabbit approached. 

* We'll give the insolent young fool a 
taste of the water-hole," chuckled Eggar 
wickedly. 

The Rabbit was not anxious to interfere 
with the Sniper. He knew that his quon- 
dam friend was not the sort to take punish- 
ment lying down, and he foresaw reprisals 
in the near future. But Eggar was in no 
mood to stand shilly-shallying. He wanted 
revenge, and it would go hardly with anyone 
who should dare to baulk him. Therefore 
Bunny, lest a worse thing should happen 
unto him, was compelled to hide his tremors, 
and hastened to assist Eggar to tie the towels 
around the body of the Sniper. 

The next moment the new victim was 
aroused from his semi-unconscious condition 
by the shock of being plunged suddenly into 
the water. The boys on the banks pulled 
him rapidly to and fro until he gasped 
breathlessly. He disdained to utter a cry, 
and soon he was in almost as bad a condition 
as the lad he had rescued from his tor- 
mentors. When he came to his senses he 
found himself alone on the bank. Eggar 
and his satellites had disappeared. Xeno- 
phon had crept miserably away while the 
Sniper had been occupying public notice. 

The lad felt sick and faint, but he pulled 
himself together, laughed almost contentedly, 
registered an inward vow to pay back to 
Egyar all he owed him and a bit over beside, 
and then went off to change his dripping 
flannels. His next care was to find the 
Prairie Dog and the Lambkin. The three 


entered into a compact to do their level 


best to break up the Eggar ring. 


The Prairie Dog and the Lambkin went 
off on their own to argue out the matter 
with Eggar. The consequence was that all 
three were badly disfigured. The bully 
stood up to the two smaller boys, and many 
shrewd blows were given and received 
before the approach of a master warned 
them to desist. Henceforward Eggar was 
annoyed in every possible way. The three 
boys nicknamed him Flashman Redivivus, 
and the whole house, and eventually the 
whole college, took it up. Bunny found to 
his surprise and satisfaction that his part 
in the ducking was ignored. The Sniper 
took no more notice of him than he would 
have taken of a mouse. It was humiliating, 
but that did not greatly trouble the Rabbit. 
His chief object in life was to avoid getting 
the thrashings he so often earned. 

But Xenophon continued to suffer at the 
hands of Eggar. The latter visited on him 
twofold all that he had to endure from the 
trio who had bound themselves by a pledge 
to do all in their power to break down his 
evil influence. The Greek became affected 
in bodily health, and demoralised in mind 
and spirit. One day the Sniper chanced 
upon him in an empty class-room. The un- 
happy boy was sitting on a form, and with 
his head down on a desk was sobbing in 
a perfect abandonment of misery. The 
Sniper could be sympathetic enough on 
occasion, and he soon drew from poor 
Xenophon his tale of woe. And a miserable 
tale it was. With frowning face the Sniper 


listened to the outpourings of Xenophon's 


overcharged heart. 
** Come," he said at last, “ buck up a bit. 
You aren’t dead yet, and I’m prepared to 


help you to best Bully Eggar. What have 


you been writing there? 

The Greek crumpled up a sheet of paper, 
and thrust it into his breeches pocket in so 
shamefaced a manner that the Sniper 
guessed it had something to do with the 
subject under discussion. 

* Look here, Xenophon," said the Sniper. 
“ Suppose we make a compact. I want to 
checkmate Eggar, and I fancy you want to 
do much the same.” 

“ want to keel him," hissed the Greek, a 
sombre light in his eyes. 

Oh, bunkum! We don't want to go 
about killing people, but we do want to 
be quits with Eggar, and I think we ought 
to be able between us—you, and the Prairie 
Dog, and the Lambkin, and I—to concoct 
some way of giving him his quietus. Now 
then, for a start, let us see that letter you 
were writing." 

Very reluctantly the Greek produced the 
paper. The Sniper read it through, and his 
eyes grew round with astonishment. 

“What humbug is this?" he cried. 
** You say you are going down to the water- 
hole to drown yourself because of Eggar and 
his pals. Of course, you didn’t mean this.“ 

"I did," responded the Greek. “I 
did mean every word of it.“ 

“What! You'd go and drown yourself 
because of Eggar and Co.!“ 

Xenophon burst again into tears. 

“ Ah ! " he cried, '* you do not know how 
I have suffered. I have always the pain— 
the terrible pain—at my heart but always.“ 

The Sniper 5 that the boy was 
almost distraught, and he also saw that the 
college had been on the brink of a tragedy 
which would have done it an infinite amount 
of harm. Proud as he was of the college, 
the Sniper rejoiced that he had intervened in 
time. He set to work to soothe the desperate 
lad, and before he had finished arguing out 
the matter he perceived that Xenophon 
had abandoned his resolve. 

Even while he was talking, the Sniper was 


revolving in his mind the vague outline of a | 


trick to be played on Eggar, and one that 
[would 
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would give the latter an uncomfortable 
quarter of an hour. 

* Look here, Xenophon," he said at last; 
* do you want to play off a real good trick 
on Eggar ? ” 

The Greek's eyes glistened at the thought. 

"Do I want? Ah! if I can revenge 
mvself on him, he may keel me after if he 
weesh.” 

The Sniper waved his hand impatiently. 

There's not going to be any killing in 
the matter, so get that idea out of your 
head. Listen now, and don't interrupt." 

Xenophon was all attention in a moment. 

* This silly threat of yours about drowning 
yourself," commenced the Sniper with his 
finger on the crumpled paper, has given me 
an idea. We'll make Eggar and the Bunny 
Rabbit think you really have made away 
with yourself. You shall write a couple of 
letters, and I'll see that Eggar and Bunny 
get them at the same time. We must wait 
for a moment when no one is likely to be 
bathing. In the letters you must say that, 
unable to bear their persecution any longer, 
you have gone to chuck yourself into the 
water-hole. Meantime, you and I, and the 
Prairie Dog and the Lambkin will bolt down 
to the water-hole. We'll leave your jacket 
on the bank where they can't miss seeing it, 
and we'll chuck your straw hat into the 
middle of the water. Then we'll hide in 
the masters' dressing-shed at the far end, 
and when our two beauties come running 
down, as they are certain to do, we'll watch 
them for a bit, and when they've worked 
themselves up into a mortal funk, we'll 
burst out on them, and we'll give them a 
taste of the water-hole such as they gave us 
the other day. Can we leave the Bunny 
Rabbit to you, while we others tackle 
Flashman ?”’ 

" Yes, yes!" cried Xenophon. ‘ Leave 
him to me. I vill kick him off his legs in 
one meenit, and then I'll dr-r-r-rown him.“ 

The Sniper grinned at the un-English 
ideas of his companion and at the rolled 
r, and the two went off to find the 
Prairie Dog and the Lambkin. Together 
the four boys elaborated their scheme of 
revenge. Xenophon was all impatience to 
put the plan into execution, but the Sniper 
was determined not to be too precipitate. 

Several days passed away. It was a 
half-holiday, and all the college was gathered 
together at the cricket-ground to watch the 
seini-final house match between Meredith's 
and Braildon’s. The moment for action 
had arrived. The Sniper, the Prairie Dog, 
and the Lambkin quietly withdrew from the 
ericket-ground, and made off down the lane 
which led to the water-hole. Xenophon 
stayed behind. In his hand were the two 
letters. He went up to a junior. 

Do you know Eggar ? " he asked. 

The boy replied in the affirmative. 

And do you know the Bunny Rabbit?!“ 

“The fellow with the teeth sticking 
out ? queried the small boy. 

" Yes, yes," returned Xenophon. “TPN 
geef you threepence if you'll take these two 
letters and geef them to Eggar and Bunny 
at once. You'll find them somewhere here.“ 

" Right you are," replied the small boy, 
nnd ran off at once to fulfil the commission. 
Xenophon turned away, and hurried at full 
speed down to the water-hole. There he 
found the other conspirators awaiting him. 
He stripped off his coat, threw it down on 
the bank, and. taking off his straw hat, 
sent it skimming along the surface of the 
water. The four boys concealed themselves 
in the shed and awaited developments. 

Meanwhile the small boy had delivered up 
the letters. One he duly gave to Bunny. 
The other he gave up in all good faith, not 
to Evgar, but to Mr. Eager, one of the 
masters, He fully believed that Xenophon, 
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whose pronunciation had been at fault, had 
intended him to do so. It was one of those 
little misunderstandings which come in at 
times so usefully, and especially when the 
professional story-teller has a little difficulty 
in unravelling his plot. 

Bunny read his note, and his face went 
white and his limbs trembled under him. 
He looked around, and his gaze rested on 
Eggar sauntering towards him. 

Look here, Eggar. L-l-l-look at this," he 
stammered. 

Eggar took the note, read it, and his face 
lost a little of its sanguine colour. He 
rapped out an ugly word. 

“ W-w-what shall we do ? " continued the 
demoralised Bunny. 

Eggar recovered himself. 
undeniable. 

“ Why," said he, now I come to think of 
it, I saw the young fool rushing off towards 
the water-hole only two or three minutes 
ago. Come on; we may be yet in time, and 
if he hasn't chucked himself in, I'lI———" 

He broke off, and turned and dashed off 
to the water-hole. Bunny flew along 
behind him. 

A minute or two later Mr. Eager was 
reading in utter amazement the letter that 
had been presented to him. 

* What, in the name of all that is extra- 
ordinary, does this mean ? " he ejaculated. 
The letter ran as follows: 


" BULLY FLASHMAN Eacar,—This is to 
give you notice that I, Xenophon Stavrides, 
am sick of the life that you make me lead. 
Come to the water-hole, and there you shall 
find me. Drowning is better than being 
bullied by you and your gang morning, 
noon, and night. I hope you will 
hanged; but if you are not, I will take care 
to haunt you for the rest of your life. 

" XENOPHON STAVRIDEs." 


His nerve was 


The master looked at the envelope, and 
saw that it was addressed to Eggar, and had 
been given to him by mistake. He re- 
membered the reputation that Eggar en- 
joyed, and the meaning of the message 
suddenly penetrated to his brain. The next 
moment he, too, had quitted the cricket- 
field, and was bounding away in the direction 
of the water-hole. 

Eggar and Bunny had arrived there a 
minute or so previously. On the bank they 
discovered the discarded jacket, and with 
fearful eyes they beheld the water-logged 
hat still floating on the unruffled bosom of 
the water. There they stood and gazed, 
face to face, so they believed, with a tragedy 
for which they were personally responsible, 
and there Mr. Eager found them when he 
came. In an ecstasy of fear Bunny fell 


on his knees. 

„Sir, sir! He's dead! Xenophon is 
dead—drowned! He's drowned, and we 
shall be hanged ! ” 

The master turned to Eggar. 

* How long has he been in the water?“ 

** Only two or three minutes," replied the 
boy. and it never struck him as odd that 
the master should know what had happened. 

The master flung off his coat and waist- 
coat, kicked off his shoes, and the next 
moment had dived with a beautifully clean 
plunge into the water. He was the finest 
swimmer at the college, and had won any 
number of prizes and championships. The 
feelings of the boys hidden in the dressing- 
shed may be imagined. It would be 
difficult to describe them in cold print. Mr. 
Eager remained under water a long time, 
and came up close to the straw hat. He 
drew a quick breath, and the next moment 
had dived again. Half a dozen times he 
went down on his fruitless search, and then, 
with long, powerful strokes, he came surging 
back to the bank. 


The hidden boys consulted together as to 
what course to pursue. The affair had 
assumed a serious aspect, and they felt 
that they must march out and face the 
music. As the master emerged dripping 
from his bath, the four boys emerged from 
the shed, and slowly approached. Bunny 
looked at them, and as he recognised 
Xenophon he gave a little scream, half of 
fear and half of relief. For a moment he 
wondered if it was a ghost, but then the 


. gallows, which his mind's eye had erected 


before him, faded away, and he knew that 
he had been most completely hoaxed. 
Eggar hissed out in an undertone another 
ugly expression, and the master, furiously 
angry, demanded explanations. The 
Sniper held his tongue. The unexpected 
appearance of the master had upset all 
caleulations, and the three English boys 
were in a quandary. They would not 
sneak to a master—no matter how great the 
provocation; but Xenophon was trammelled 
by no such chivalrous ideas. He burst out 
into an animated account of all that he had 
suffered during the past months, and of the 
plan of revenge he and his friends had 
adopted. He made special mention of the 
fact that the Sniper had suffered through 
befriending him. 

Eggar scowled and muttered terrible 
threats of vengeance. He would have done 
better to hold his tongue, for Mr. Eager 
overheard what he said. Bunny kept 
silence, and shivered to the depths of his 
mean little soul. The master listened, and 
at the end of the recital he turned on his 
heel without a word and went off to change 
his soaked garments. 

Almost before he was out of sight in the 
lane, Eggar had turned furiously on the 
Greek with dire threats. 

* Tackle Bunny, Xenophon," ordered the 
Sniper, and rushed upon Eggar. 

The Greek fulfilled his promise of kicking 
Bunny off his legs. He also tumbled him 
into the water, and kept him spluttering 
there while the others dealt with Eggar. 
The big fellow fought like a bull, but before 
long he was experiencing what it felt like 
to be dragged backwards and forwards 
across the water-hole. He found it un- 
pleasant. 


That evening Mr. Eager was closeted with 
the Head for over an hour. The latter 
laughed at the graphic account of his. 
colleague's dip in the water-hole, but he had 
been aware for some time of the doings of 
the Eggar set, and he knew that the time 
had come to put a stop to them. Xenophon 
was sent for, and he related in detail the 
tortures which he and others had endured at 
the hands of Eggar. He was dismissed with 
strict injunctions to hold his tongue about 
the whole affair. 

" What form is Eggar in?” asked the 
Head. 

* Middle Fourth," replied Mr. Eager. 

* Middle Fourth, eh! and he must be 
well over sixteen. That simplifies matters. 
We will take no notice of what has happened 
for the present. The term is nearly over. 
Eggar will leave at the end with the other 
bovs, but—he will not come back again. 
He will be superannuated. He ought to be 
expelled, but I confess I do not want mv 
house to be given a bad name, and we 
must not forget that we obtained our infor- 
mation by the sneaking of Stavrides. As 
for the other boy, he has had a severe fright, 
and we'll give him another chance. The 
other lads, and Verschoyle in particular, 
seem to have behaved rather well." 

" Extremely well," responded Mr. Eager. 

“ Verschoyle is the best type we turn out. 
In a couple of years he will be one of the 
college leaders, and already he exercises an 


extraordinary influence in the house. He is 
safe to pass right well into Woolwich. 
Britten and Wolfram are also, though in a 
lesser degree, making their mark in the 
college. In fact, apart from their practical 
jokes, they are a very satisfactory trio, and 
I wish we had more like them.”’ 

The term came to an end. Both Eggar 


and pesi were greatly puzzled that no 
notice had been taken of the water-hole 
incident. On arriving home, however, 


Eggar discovered that his doings had not 
been overlooked. He was superannuated. 
His father was furiously angry. He was a 
hard, cold man, and had very probably 
been something of a Flashman himself in 
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his time. He sent his son into the city as 
a junior clerk in a merchant's office. Eygar 
stood it for a year, and then he bolted to 
America. You will assume that he sank 
there to the last stage of destitution and 
misery. If you do, you will be entirely 
wrong. He had certain ups and downs, 
but he ended by becoming a millionaire at 
a very earlv age. Of course it ought not 
to have been so. Retributive justice de- 
manded that he should suffer in his turn, 
but when he returned to England he had no 
signs of suffering on him. He looked stout, 
prosperous, and contented, and his friends, 
or rather the men who helped him to spend 
his money, found him on the whole not a 


DOT 


bad fellow. Let us leave him to his pro- 
sperity. 

Bunny was allowed to return, but he was 
warned to turn over a new leaf, or to expect 
trouble. He did turn over a new leaf, but 
it was soon as blotted as the previous ones, 
and finally the fate that had overtaken his 
leader was meted out to him also. As to 
his future, I know nothing of it. I never 
felt sufficient interest to make inquiries. 

Henceforward Xenophon found his life 
at the college endurable; but he did not 
grieve when the word of recall came from 
his father, and he went back to the sunny 
skies and the orange-groves of his birth- 
place, Smyrna, 


Grace, scored the first of his innings 

250 and over, at the Oval in 1871, the 
number of gigantic scores of a like character 
in first-class cricket has been augmented, 
until it now reaches fifty all told. 

Divided up among thirty-three players, 
the greatest number secured by one ericketer 
is seven, by W. G. Grace, while the other 
scorers of two or more innings of 250 runs 
are K. S. Ranjitsinhji and A. O. Jones (three), 
and Abel, W. L. Murdoch, Hayward, the 
late J. T. Brown, V. Trumper, M. A. Noble, 
and the late Arthur Shrewsbury. 

Although only two of her representatives 
have scored two innings of 250 or over, 
Notts stands supreme in the history of there 
long scores, no less than nine having been 
run up on her behalf, as compared with six 
for Surrey, and five in the case of Gloucester- 
shire and Australia, three each in respect 
to Yorkshire, New South Wales, and Sussex, 
two each on behalf of Lancashire, South 
Australia, Essex, Hampshire, Oxford Univer- 
sitv, and the South, and one each. for M. C. C., 
Somerset, Warwick, and England. 

The teams against which these pro- 
digious individual totale have been run up 
areSussex (nine), Somerset (six), Derby (five), 
Yorkshire, Kent, Leicester, and Victoria 
(each three), Gloucester, Australia, Middle- 
sex, and the North (each two), and Lan- 
cashire, M.C.C., New South Wales, Hants, 
Oxford University, Tasmania, Surrey, Essex, 
Notts, and Warwick (each one). 

In the accompanying diagram the names 
of the scorers of the fifty highest innings 
and their respective scores are placed at 
heights on the bat proportionate to the 
runs scored. A glance at the diagram im- 
inediately discloses the fact that it is dis- 
tinctly improbable that the gigantic total 
run up by Mr. A. C. MacLaren in 1895 for 
Lancashire against Somerset will be eclipsed. 
As a matter of fact, when Dr. Grace ran 
up his 344 for M.C.C. v. Kent in 1876 in 
the course of 6 hours 20 minutes (i. e. at 
the rate of fifty-four runs per hour), he 
established a record that held good for 
nineteen years, when Mr. A. C. MacLaren 
played his stupendous innings at Taunton. 

July 15, 1895, was the date upon which 
Mr. MacLaren, on winning the toss for 
Lancashire, went tu the wickets with Albert 
Ward, and it was not until the following 
day that, with the total at 792, his was 
the seventh wicket to fall, his innings 
reaching the extraordinary total of 424, 
scored in 7 hours 50 minutes, or at the rate 
of fifty-four runs an hour. Not only is 
Mr. MacLaren’s the highest total yet re- 
corded in first-class cricket, but the Lan- 
cashire aggregate, on this occasion 801 runs, 
put together in eight hours, is the third 


(cE the greatest of cricketers, W. G. 
K 
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most lengthy innings as yet scored in a 
county match. The longest innings, by the 


way, is that of Yorkshire (887 runs) against 
Warwickshire at Birmingham in 1896, while 
the second most lengthy total put together 
in a county championship fixture is the 
811 runs scored by Surrey against Somerset 
at the Oval in 1899, upon which occasion 
Robert Abel carried his bat, having played 
right through the innings for a total of 
357 runs, scored at the rate of forty-two 
runs per hour. A collection on the ground 
on behalf of the Guv'nor,” on account of 
his prowess in this innings, realised one 
and tenpence per run, or 337. 3s. in all. 

Between Mr. MacLaren's record and 
Abel's grand feat comes a useful innings of 
365, put together by Clem Hill on behalf of 
South Australia, and at the expense of New 
South Wales, at Adelaide, in December 1900. 
When Hill went to the wickets his side had 
scored less than a dozen runs ; when, 8 hours 
35 minutes later, he returned thence, having 
in the interval scored at the rate of 
forty-two runs per hour, the total reached 
575. In the course of this innings Hill and 
E. Walkley put up a world’s record for the 
ninth wicket of 234 runs, of which total the 
share of the last-mentioned (53) was 22 per 
cent., the balance of 78 per cent. being scored 
by Clem Hill, with the assistance of a few 
extras. 

When W. G. put together his 268 for the 
South in 1871 all he received as a memento 
of the feat waa a bat upon which was in- 
scribed on a gold plate: PRESENTED TO 
W. G. Grace, ESQ., BY THE SURREY COUNTY 
CRICKET CLUB, FOR HIS MAQNIFICENT 
INNINas or Two HUNDRED AND Srxty- 
EIGHT, IN THE MATCH, NORTH v. SOUTH, AT 
KENNINGTON OvaL, 2ND AvuocvusT, 1871." 
But on the occasion of Hill’s great perform- 
ance a grateful colony decided to give 
Walkley a gold medal for his share of the 
ninth-wicket stand, and a trophy of the 
value of not less than 25l. to Hill. 

At the time (1888) that Mr. W. W. Read 
ran up the innings of his life (338 runs) at 
the rate of fiftv-one runs an hour against 
Oxford University, only Dr. Grace (twice) 
and Mr. W. L. Murdoch had achieved an 
innings of 300 in first-class cricket; while 
Surrey’s total of 650 was at that date an 
English record for a first-class match. Dr. 
Grace’s other score of 300 at that time was 
the 318 (not out) achieved at the expense of 
Yorkshire in 1876, which is claimed by the 
champion to be the greatest innings that 
he ever played. Twenty years after that 
innings had been scored he gaily smote the 
Sussex bowling to the tune of 301 runs, put 
together in eight hours and a half (i.. at 
the rate of thirty-five runs per hour), and 
in the course of the same season scored 
547 runs off the Sussex attack in county 
matches for-twice out. 
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When Mr. MacLaren ran up his record 
score, the County Palatine rewarded him 
with & presentation gold watch, thereby 
following the precedent set up in 1882, 
when, on the occasion of Mr. W. L. Mur- 
doch scoring 321 for New South Wales 
against Victoria, he was the recipient of a 
splendid gold watch and gold Maltese cross, 
presented to him at Sydney. On the same 
occasion Barlow and Ulyett each received 
& Maltese cross set with diamonds for their 
fine batting against Australia, and Black- 
ham a service of plate for his fielding. 
Undoubtedly Australia knew how to reward 
feats of cricketing skill twenty-odd years 
ago. 

8888 precludes more than a passing 
notice of the remaining innings of over 
300, but it may be mentioned that Tom 
Hayward's 315 against Lancashire was 
scored at the rate of forty-six per hour; 
that the late J. T. Brown's 311 against 
Sussex (the highest innings ever played for 
Yorkshire until last season Hirst ran up 341 


runs against Leicester) occupied: him six and 


a-quarter hours, runs coming at the rate of 
almost fifty per hour; that Major Poore, 
whose three innings against Somerset in 1899 
were 104, 119 (not out), and 304, scored the 
last-mentioned total in 6 hours 50 minutes, 
or at the rate of forty-four runs per hour ; 
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that Victor Trumper’s 300 (not out) against 


Sussex the same year, a record for an Aus- 
tralian in England, was scored at the rate 
of forty-seven ruus per hour; and that the 


late J. T. Brown’s 300 against Derby in 


1898 only occupied him 5 hours 10 minutes, 
runs accruing from his bat at the extra- 
ordinary rate, for so long a period, of fifty- 
eight runs per hour. 

In 1904, it will be recalled, the innings of 
over 250 runs scored in first-class cricket 
were three in number. Two of the innings 
in question, those of Mr. Perrin (Essex) and 
Hayes (Surrey), were scored at the expense 
of Derby, and the third, by J. Iremonger 
(Notts), against Kent. Mr. Perrin's score 
of 343 (not out) is the fifth highest ever put 
together; but it did not save his side from 
defeat. Mr. Perrin scored his runs in five and 
threoc-quarter hours, at about sixty runs an 
hour. For his innings of 273, in the course of 
which he was 8 five or six times, Hayes 
was batting an hour longer than Mr. Perrin, 
runs coming from his bat at the rate of 
forty per hour. When - Iremonger knocked 
up his 272 against Kent on the Trent 
Bridge ground his rate of progression was 
a trifle faster than that of the Surrey man, 
his rune occupying him six and a- quarter 
de all told, and including thirty-nine 
ours 


In 1905 the number of scorers of innings 
of 250 runs and over reached seven in the 
course of the season. Of these gigantic 
individual efforts Hirst’s innings of 341, 

layed when his team, in face of a score 
of 419, had lost three wickets for 22 
runs, was the highest. His runs were 
obtained at the rate of about fifty per hour. 
The second highest score (303) is to the 
credit of Warwick Armstrong, who, at the 
expense of Somerset, put together the 
highest individual total as yet credited to 
an Australian touring in this country. His 
innings occupied him six and a-quarter hours 
all told, but his second century only occupied 
110 minutes. Mr. McGahey's 277 against 
Derby was scored at the rate of fifty-two runs 
per hour, while Mr. A. O. Jones’s 274 against 

sex was about three runs per hour slower. 
Mr. Noble's 267 against Sussex, which in- 
cluded a chance at twenty that proved 
expensive, was compiled at the rate of 
forty-eight runs per hour; while W. G. 
Quaife’s 255 (not out) against Surrey 
accrued at the rate of forty runs an hour, 
or just about four runs per hour less than 
the rate at which J. T. Tyldesley scored 
250 runs against Notts on behalf of Lan- 
cashire, whose total of 627 was the second 


highest aggregate ever hit against the lace 


county at Trent Bridge. 
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Nott has for many years past been 


a most popular holiday resort for 
tourists of all nations, more particularly 
Englishmen and Americans. The Nor. 
wegian scenery is extremely beautiful, 
and consequently the summer months 
find Norway almost deluged with tourists of 
all nationalities. 

Christiania, the capital of Norway, swarms, 
during the summer season, with represen- 


WINTER SPORTS IN NORWAY. 


By A NORwROGIAN. 


Vet it is indeed worth while to be in 
Norway during the months of February 
or March, when the Grand Norwegian 
Sports take place. It is a unique sight, 
once seen never forgotten, and would help 
to show that there are still, in spite of a 
natural tendency to degeneration, worthy 
descendants of the grand old Norwegian 
Vikings—those old-time warriors, who, 
although they had many faults, above: 
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tatives of different nations, Englishmen 
perhaps predominating; but the end of 
August or middle of September sees the 
exit of all these vis:tors, because the weather 
begins to get cold and inclement, and the 
days very short. Consequently, when the 
real Norwegian winter, with plenty of hard 
front, snow, and ice, makes its entry, it is 
to find that of all the merry holiday-makers 
from all parts of the globe but very few 
remain. 


al were splendid sportsmen, possessing 
nerves like steel, unflinching determination, 
and splendid constitutions which could brave 
the severest weather. 

Snowshoeing, or rather ski-ing (from 
the Norwegian word sti), is the most popular 
sport in Norway; and in lonely country 
districts, where the snow sometimes covers 
the landscape to a depth of many feet, it 
eC LOS a matter of necessity to be a good 
skier, 


The Norwegian oki is a long, narrow, ‘flat 
piece of wood, slightly bent and pointed 
at one end, which is the front. The length 
varies according to the size of the wearer, 
and should be about half a foot or a foot 
longer than the actual height of the person 
using it. The thickness is about an inch 
and a-quarter, gradually ďecreasing towards 
the front part, where it is very thin. 
Breadth about four to five inches. 

In the middle of the ski there is an arrange- 
ment, made partly of cane, straps, and 
screws, for fastening the boots to the ski, 
aro of these fasteners there is a great 
variety, many new ones being invented 
every vear, and each one claiming superiority 
over the others. 

As a means of locomotion in heavy snow, 
these skis are unsu They are 
just now, within these last few years, being 
introduced into Switzerland, and Nor- 
wegian instructors have been employed to 
give thorough instruction in this most 
popular and exhilarating sport. 

Down a fairly steep hill one may attain 
the speed of an express train, but woe 
unto him who encounters unavoidable 
obstacles. There are no means of arresting 
the pace of the skis, except by throwing 
oneself down, which in itself is dangerous 
enough at such a speed; and it frequently 
happens that accidents result in broken 
limbs, and not infrequently in broken 
spines. An expert skier, however, knows 
how to &vc:d such accidents; he seldom 
falls. and will race down the most formidable. 
looking hills without the least hesitation. 
But it requires long and constant practice 
to become an expert. You must practi- 
cally not know what fear is, have a quick 
eye and steady nerves and strong muscles, 
and above all a song healthy bod 

Of course there are hundreds, nay, 
thousands, of skiers who never advance 
any farther than to be able to run down 
easy hills, or on very slight inclines; they 
like the sport all right, but not too much 
of it, and never attempt a real steep hill 
or & good-sized jump. But the experts 
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don't believe in such tactics. They are 
only satisfied with the most formidable- 
looking hills and huge jumps," and love 
to compare notes to sce who can claim the 
distinction of having jumped the farthest, 
or descended the steepest hills. 

It is necessary in ski-ing to have the 
body perfectly under control and to keep 
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Our first picture (fig. 1) shows the hill down 
which the skiers come. The flagstaff at the 
top is the starting-post. It is absolutely 
impossible to form any idea of the steep- 
ness of the hill by simply looking at the 
photograph, which is taken from below, 
and which makes the hill look fairly level. 
The snow on the picture is responsible for 
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the balance when going down hill. Novices 
use a staff or staves, which assist them in 
their progress up and down hill; experts 
seldom use these. 

You might think that ski-ing would be 
a sport for young men only. By no means. 
Young and old, men and women, children 
from six and upwards, and old people from 
forty-five up to nearly seventy, indulge 
in it, and the old ones or very young ones 
are by no means always the worst exponents 
of the art of ski-ing, neither are women. 
Many of them are extremely daring and 

The two great days in Norway during 
the winter season are the Norwegian Sports 
Derby, if I may use such a name, held at 
Holmenkollen,“ a popular health resort 
some hundreds of feet above Christiania, 
and affording a magnificent view of the 
below. l l 

This event is looked forward to with 
much delight and exp.ctation. The days 
allotted to it are mostly, at least in Chris- 
tiania, looked upon as general holidays, 
and most of the shops and offices are then 
closed. Skiers come from all parts of the 
country to take part, and to try to win a 
prize. : 

Each race generally starts in the after- 
noon at two o'clock, but even from the 
earliest morning a steadily increasing 
stream of people may be seen making their 
way up to the course, and the electric 
trams, which run to within a short distance 
of the hill, are besieged by an eager crowd 
of people, who wish to get up as quickly 
as possible. But most of the young people 
use their skies or toboggans, and it is a 
very picturesque sight to see these thousands 
of struggling humanity, of both sexes 
and all ages, making their way up in an 
almost endless stream, each one trying to 
outpace his neighbour. 

Below the hill is a huge enclosure, and 
here are the many platforms and stands, 
for which tickets, at various prices, may 
be bought. Those who have not secured 
a ticket, and they are greatly in the majority, 
stand outside the reserved enclosure and 
get a splendid view of the whole race from 
there. 


this deception. The fact is that the hill is 
almost perpendicular, and, seen from below, 
seems so formidable and dangerous to 
descend that one is almost appalled to 
think that anyone will venture it. The 
jump in the upper part of the photograph, 
the front of which is covered by a Nor- 
wegian flag, is nearly six feet high. It is 
built up of huge stones and then covered 
with snow. This jump remains a perma- 
nent fixture all the year, and is only altered 
slightly for each annual contest. 

Our second photograph affords a better 
view of ,the,jump, and also shows a skier 
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invariably comes to watch these contests, 
and this year, for the first time, King 
Haakon and Queen Maud will occupy that 
stand. 

A company of the Royal Guards forms 
up below the hill to keep it clear for all 
the competitors, and after each jump 
they smooth down the snow with their 
skies, in order that the hill may be in 
condition for the man coming next. A 
bugler sounds a signal before each com- 
petitor starts, in order to intimate that 
the hill is in readiness for him. 

The competitors start from the very 
top of the hill, and, coming down towards 
the jump at a tremendous speed, they 
put all their force in the spring in order to 
jump as far as possible. I believe the 
longest jump made was thirty-five yards. 

The judges award the prizes according 
to the merits of the competitors. In order 
to get a first prize a competitor must not 
only stand on his feet when coming down 
from the jump," But he must also have 
jumped gracefully. Many who clear the 
jump, and remain on their le when 
alighting. do not get a prize, or at least not 
a good one, because the jump was un- 
graceful. Another one may fall on alight- 
ing, but still get a good prize because his 
attitude in jumping and in the air was 
considered satisfactory. 

The best prizes are the King's prize 
and the Ladies Cup, and to gain either 
of these means an absolutely perfect jump, 
though not necessarily the longest. 

It is not easy to explain it, but there 
is an excitement and fascination about 
this sport which must be seen to be believed. 
Everyone appears to be infected with it. 
It often seems so foolhardy to attempt 
the awful jump that you must actually 
hold your breath as each successive 
competitor speeds off into the air. Every- 
thing depends on how he alights; if he is 
awkward he may injure himself terribly, 
and perhaps even lose his life. Such 
things have happened. Many competitors 
do fall, and fall apparently badly, yet seem 
nevertheless none the worse for it; but 
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who hag just been shot off the jump and 
is flying through the air. 

The various stands and platforms on 
the left of fig. 1 are erected for the 
convenience of the press and prominent 
people, who, however, have to pay hand- 
somely for this privilege, and the cross 
indicates the Royal Platform. The King 


when they do fall, they very seldom escape 
breaking their skies. 

The third picture shows a young Nor- 
wegian girl tobogganing, also an immensely 
popular sport. This young lady is going 
down a hill more than five miles long, 
very steep and in some places dangerous. 
None the less thousands of tobogganers use 
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it, and in the evenings it is a favourite pastime 
to walk to the top of tho hill and then 
toboggan down, the occupants having big 
lighted torches in their hands. — 

Norway is delightful in winter; there is 
an endless round of amusements, ski-ing, 
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tobogganing, skating, sleighing, ice-hockey, 
and covered-in tennis-courts. My readers 
would never regret going—only, take my 
advice: provide yourself with a quantity 
of good warm clothing; you will need 
it. 
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HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF. 


By HERBERT J. BRANDON. 


HAT history repects itself 
I've very often heard ; 
But of all silly statements, this 
Is really most absurd ! 
Just fancy, now, If history 
Would do as it is said, 
Do you think I'd need to study it, 
And cram my aching head ? 


If history repeats itself, 
As foolish bounders say, 
Whatever need is there for me 
To swot at it each day? 


HE | 


or falsehood. 


it is possible to 
detect a false 
statement 
or a sham 
emotion, 
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AN American chemist has, 
we understand, invented one 
of the most remarkable of 
all the many latter-day con- 
trivances—a kind of tube 
for the registering of truth 
The person 
speaks down the tube, and 
according to the real emotion 
felt the breath causes the 
chemical solution in the tube 
to change colour, and in this 
way, apparently, 
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The dates and battles worry me, 
And monarchs drive me mad; 

If history can state these things, 
It really is too bad ! 


When history repeats itself, 
As people cay it should, 

Won't schoolboys have a jolly time? 
I only wish it would! 

Should history repeat itself 
I'd shout in joyful tones, 

For then I'm sure 'twould be indeed 
The best of gramaphoncs. 
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OUR B. O. P. DRAUGHTS 


COLUMN. 


Problem No. 47. 
Bv E. B. Hicxox (London). 
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WHITE 
White to move and win. 


Problem No. 48. Problem No. 49. 


By A. E. PULHAM By W. VEAL 
(Ipswich). (Yokohama, Japan). 
BLACK 


BLACK 


WHITE 


White to move and win. White to move and win. 


No. 47 is specially contributed. No. 49 (Mr. 
Veal's) is one of the best which the author has 
submitted to us. Although a natural-looking 
setting it has a curiously unnatural and 
unique dénotment. No. 48 (Mr. Pulham’s) is 
a neat mid-game coup shown to us by the 
author as having occurred in a blindfold game. 


SOLUTIONS. 


No. 45, by L. C. Medford (Barbadoes). 
Position— Black men on 6, 6, 7, 8, 12, 15, 
21. White men on 13, 14, 25, 27, 30 ; K. 20. 
White to move and win. Play 30—26, 
21—30, 27—24, 30—23, 14—9, 5—14, 
24—19, etc. White wins. 

No. 46, by H. O. Robinson (Selangor, 
Straits Settlements). Position—Black man 
on 9; Kings 4, 24, 31. White men on 11, 
12, 16, 19; King.23. White to move and 
win, 


*12— 8° 15—8 16—11 17—22 
24—15 3—12 14—17 16—20 
8— 3 9—14 *12—16 22—25 


Continue 23—27, 31—24, 20—27 and 
white wins by having the move on the black 
man. 


A Boy CHAMPION.“ 


Many boys of intellectual fibre have seen 
the beauty and scientific characteristics of 
draughts, and have forthwith formed an 
ardent attachment to the game, an attach- 
ment which incites to thoughtful and 
enthusiastic study. Frequently such lads 
soon make their way into the ranks of the 
higher experts, and may be seen contesting 
in the championship tourneys, cheek by 
jowl with old, crusted proficients of their 
locality. While, however, a club or a 
district title and trophy may often fall 

„ R. D. Yates, Checker Player,“ by W. T. Call, 


New York, 1905, 1 dol. Sole agent - C. M. Potterdon, 
1755 Third Avenue, New York. 
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into their proud possession, it is not often 
that we sce one such attain to the rank of 
Champion of the World. The older enthu- 
siasts of draughts who remember the 
"geventies" and early “eighties” will 
well recollect the achievements of young 
Dr. Yates of New York. His rapid 
mastery of all the higher principles of the 
game enabled him to forge his way through 
a series of brilliant contests, against the 
first-class amateurs and professionals of his 
day, to the world’s title. before he was 
nineteen years of age. This was in 1876. 
His genius for draughts has frequently been 
compared to that of Paul Morphy for chess ; 
and there are several points of similarity 
between the two masters. The career of 
both in the annals of their respective games 
was brief but brilliant. Both attained to 
the highest honours. Both were the expo- 
nenta of a specific, original, and artistic stvle 
of play. Both beat all the champions and 
withdrew from the arena. Both died young. 
And finally, both have been made the sub- 
ject of a special biographical effort. 

Unlike some of the first-class experts, 
Dr. Yates’s draughte-plaving ability was not 
a matter of mere memory. His knowledge 
of the conventional and established elements 
of the openings was complete enough. The 
strategical principles of all forms of the 
regalar ending he had at his command. 
His memory served him well in draughts ; 
it, was said to be remarkable in all matters 
: gellectual. But these, the mere mechani- 

tl fundamentals of expert abilitv, were in 
nis case the groundwork of an original stvle, 
characterised mainly by the bold departure 
from the beaten track and the impressive 
coup or sacrifice. 

A latter-day admirer of his genius has 
made a collection of his games and em- 
bodied them in an exceedingly interesting 
biographical sketch of his draughts asso- 
ciations and exploits. Mr. William Timothy 
Call of New York favours us with a com- 
plimentary copv of this work, which, although 
rather expensive for its size and get-up, is 
presented in good style and arrangement. 
The most fascinating feature of the volume 
is the games, with their critical and informing 
notes. We select the following beautiful 
specimen (throwing in a few of our own 
notes) which only slightly indicates the 
intense interest of the plav so laboriously 
collated from sources available : 


GAME No. 27.—'' Cross " OPENING. 
Black, R. E. BOWEN. White, Dr. R. D. YATES. 


11—15 7—11 26—30 30-25 i) 
23—18 13—9(c) 22—17  18—165 
8—11 6—13 13—22  11—18 
27—23(a) 24—20 25—18 31—26 
4—8 15—24 2— 6 22—31 
23—19(b) 22— 6 21—17 29— 6 
9—14 1—10 6— 9 8—11 
18— 9 28—19 27—23 6— 2 
5—14 14—18( f) 9—13 31—27 
22—17(c) 30— 2609) 18—14 19—16 
15—18(d) 18—23 13—22 12—19 
26—22 26—22 14— 7 2— 7 
11—15 23—206(h) 3—10  11—15 
17—13 32—27 23—18 7—11 


Continue, 15—18, 11—15, 19—24, 
27—23, 20—16(7). Drawn. 

(a) This is a development of the opening 
which has always been the most favoured. 

(b) Almost invariable, although quite 
sound and interesting lines may be taken 
by 24—20 or 32—27. 

(c) The best move here. 

(d) 6—9 or 14—18 are good also. 
is rendered fatal by 31—27. 

(e) A very old line but not often favoured 
now for aggressive purposes. 

(f) Decidedly discreet, and the best. 
11—15, 30—26, 15—24, 26—22 and white 
has a strong attack, and rather prettily made. 


15— 22, 


11—16 
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(7) Plaved with all the bold, dashing 
originality characteristic of the young 
Doctor. The invitation for a King entry 
was timed to limit black’s game to a dan- 
gerous line, relying upon the forced evolution 
of a fine stroke for a draw should the adver- 
gary safely emerge. 

(h) 11—15, 19—16, 12—19, 22—17, etc., 
would be fatal for black. 

(1) 30—26 would not avoid the stroke, 
for IN—15, 11 — I, 29—25, etc., comes to the 
same thing. 

(J) Bowen, an œd American player and 
author, remarked that voung Dr. Yates 
must have seen to the end of this beautiful 
combination—i.e.. from 30—26 at (/ up to 
the forced coup which equalised at (%). And 
he undoubtedly did. 


OUR SorviNa COMPETITION. 


The winner of the “ best set " solutions 
to Nos, 4l, 42, 43, 44. is D. T. McDonald, 
59 Earl Street, Pendleton, Manchester. 
There was no successful competitor for 
the first single solution sent in on a post- 
card. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


J. H. Y. (Birmingham).—We will examine 
vour diagrams for probable selection and 
use in our next column. 

J. P. H. (Leeds).—Place the board for 
plaving on the white squares or the black 
(we use white for typographical convenience), 
taking care that you have the lower double 
corner on your right. Now proceed to 
number the playing squares from the top 
left-hand square to the lower right-hand 
square. Number from I to 32, from left to 
right, and you have the notation of the 
board. Blacks occupy the squares 1 to 12; 
Whites 21 to 32. Blacks move first. In 
the games or solutions the left-hand number 
is the square you play From, the right, that 
which you plav to. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


[TwENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL SERIES.] 


Descriptive Competition: 
tt Badges and Caps of our Public Schools.“ 


Priíze—10*. 6d. 
THOMAS QUAYLE (age 21) 8 East Road, Egremont, 
Cumberland. 
CERTIFICATES, 


[.Vames stand in order of merit.) 


S. G. F. Wilson, The Paston Grammar School, North 
Walsham, Norfolk (Nelson'a old school): Duncan A. 
McVean, 28 Stewartvillestreet, Partick, Glasgow; W. E. 
Stevens, 52 Brookville Road, Fulham, S. W.: Wilfred T. 
Watts, Eastfleld House. Wollaston, near Welling boro': 
Charles William Isherwood, 12 Ellesmere Street, Moss 
Side, Manchester; Griffiths Vaughan, 144 Lilycroft 
Road, Heaton, Bradford, Yorkshire; Frederick Webb, 
Postal Staff, Preston; Thomas Bones, jun., 46 High 
Street, Cheshunt, Herts; Fred Hill, 84 Mansfield 
Street, Kingsland Road, Haggerston, London, N. E.; 
Charles Real, Twitton, Khartoum Road, Highfield, 
Southampton: Ernest! Wharrier-Soulsby, 104 Joan 
Street, New Benwell, Newcastle-on-Tyne: William A. 
Boyd, Bankhouse Cottage, Durvel, Ayrshire, N.B.; 
Maud Forrester Brown, c/o Mrs. Bocquet, 39 Conduit 
Road, Bedford; Frederick Noel Stokes, Publie School, 
Montagu, Cape Colony; Allan J. G. Macdonald, 
15 Abernethy Road, Lee, S.E.: Harold Fox Walton, 
12 Union street, Barnsley; John Wilson Kennedy, 
31 Viewmount Drive, Gilshochill, Glasgow: James 
Harold Yarnold, 374 Lodge Road, Birmingham; 
Frederick W. Dyer, Shaul House, Heavitree, Exeter; 
Albert Gale, Hatherden, Andover, Hants; Jack Moss, 
60 Leicester Koad, Loughborough, Leicestershire; 
Wilma M. L. Norman-Neruda, Cortina d'Ampezzo, 
Tirol, Austria; John MeMeeking, 15 Clipstone Avenue, 
Nottingham ; Albert Victor Schlienger, Acadia Road, 
273 Camden Road, London, N.; James J. Anderson, 
17 Wood street, Partick, Glasgow; Walter Holmes, 
37 Grosvenor Road, Lower Eimonton; Alfred II. 
Hatchett, St. Mary's Lodge. Brunswick Street, Hackney 
Koad, N.F.; Rosamond Maria Anne Strong, Dodford 
Vicarage, Weedon, Northamptonshire; Percival 
Edward Amor, 9 York Place. Burry, South Wales; 
Leslie G. Mittell, 41 Vernham Road, Plumstead, 8. E. 
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Problem No. 661. 
By NIELS HOEG. 
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4 pieces, 
White to play and mate in three (3) moves. 


| WHITE, | + 


Remarks to this problem appear under 
Problems 658 and 659. 

Solution of No. 660.—1, B—R 6, KxR 
(or a). 2, B—Kt 7 mate. (a) Any other 
move. 2, Rx P mate. 

J. C. J. Wainwright has made a clever 
problem in which a black P has four moves 
producing four pretty variations. White, 
K—K sq.; R—K 3; Bs—Q 8 and K R 7; 
Kt—K R 3; Ps—Q 5, K B 4 and 6, and 


K R6. Black, K—K Kt 5; Ps—Q 3, K 7, 
K Kt 2, K R4and 5. White mates in three 
moves. 


A new composer is W. v. Holzhausen, 
who has made the following three three- 
movers: 

White, K—K R 2; Rs—K Kt 2 and 
KRsq. Black, K—K R 2; B—Q R 2. 

White, K—K R 4; Q—Q 5; B—Q 2 
P—K B 3. Black, K—K B 5; R—K 6 
Ps—K 4 and K B 4. 

White, K—K B 3; Q—K Kt 7; R— 
K Kt 8; Ps—Q R 2 and K R 7. Black. 
K—K R 8; RK B3; Ps—K B 5, K R 6 
and 7. 

A. C. White has made a problem in the 
shape of a pyramid, and as there is “no 
dead piece in it except “the dead King 
Kheops in the centre, it deserves to bo 
copied: White, K—K R 3; Q—Q B 3; 
R—K Kt 3; Bs—K 5 and 6; Kts—Q 3 
and K B 4; Ps—Q 4, 5, and K 3. Black, 
K—K 5; Kts—Q Kt 6 and K Kt 5; Ps— 
QB5,K B 4 and 6. White moves and 
mates in two meve;. 


we we 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 


F. W.—Your correction of an old problem by G. T. is 
go pretty that we give it here, White, K—K R 6; 
Q—Q B2: Hs—QXK 5 and K Rt 5; Ba—Q4 and 
KR3: Kt—QB6; Pa—Q6 and K 5. Black, K—Q 4: 
Rs—Q Kt 4 and K d.: Ps—Q R 3, Q 2, K Kt 3, and 
KR2. White mates in two moves, 


R. H. C.—A checkmate in a game is possible in two 
moves. Thus: 1, P—K D 3, P—K 3. 2, P—-K Kt4, 
Q--K 5 mate. 


M.—We have recommended books, and will give some 
easy games with notes, 


W. T.—Among Miles's Cheeses Gems you may study 
Nos. 211, 301. 303, 513. 534, 537, 539. 543, 661, 565, 
571, 574. 588, 598, 608, 617, 659, 661, 102, 726, 728, 130, 
732, and 735. 


H. T.— When. in No.'657, there were no pieces on G 2 
and H2, the solution was 1, B-B 5, K Kt—B 3. 
2, KtxQ P, B—B-q. 3, PXP, B—Q2. 4, Kt—Kt 7, 
R—Kt sq. $5, Kt—Kt 4 mate. This variation in the 
new pose requires the P to be at Q R 4, so that the 
third move can be Kt—Q B 4. 

G. L.—Mrs. T. B. Rowland's two-mover is White, 
K—Q R 6; Q—Q B2; Ks—QB5 and K D2; Kra— 
K BS and K Kt 6: Ps—-QB3, Q?, and K B 6. 
Black, R- K 5: Q—K R 2: B—Q kt &q.; Kt— 6: 
P—Q K 2. 


nm the look: auk- 
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C. J. (Travancore, S. India) — Ves, you are quite 
eligible for our various competitions. 


Boss (Armley, Leeds) — 1. Dr. Stables has your 
letter. 2 We have sent you the desired specimen 
copy of E. B. M.“ 3. We fear we shall not be able 
to get into the current volume a serial by Mr. G. 
Manville Fenn, but he is enzaged on one for our 
next, though it has been delayed through his having 
been ill. 4. We are neither of us exactly chickens! 
The Editor is 64 aud Dr. Stables 66, but we should be 
quite prepared to enter for the mile race, or a cross- 
country run, with not a few of our boys 


F. R. O. N. (Clapham).—1. You may enter for all our 
competitions, but should not send in more than one 
attempt in any one of them. 2. If the certificate 
has not yet reached you, it is aure to do so in due 
course. 


A Book (J. B.).—Messrs. Jarrold & Sons, of Norwich, 
publiahers ; price 2s. 9d. post free. 


BiLtovsNEss (“ Reader). No, cannot recommend 
them. Why did you not stay under the doctor who 
did you good ? Two columns of this type would uot 
tell you all you want to know, and we cannot epare 
that for one reader, 


Warre Mick AND Rats (H. D.)—Read articles in 
back numbers or get Dr. Gordon Stables’s Home 
and Farm Favourites.” Warne, publisber. 


TEA-LRAVES (G. D.).—Yon are starving your rabbits, 
and really ought to be fed yourself on tea-leaves and 
bran for a time. They need good oats, green-stuff, 
and succulent roots, with a little clean hay. 


Rux Down axp Nervous (W. H. 8.).—What is the 
canse? Flud out and remove it. Then have good 
food, fresh air, and the cold morning tub. After a 
time a course of phosferine. 


GEESE (J. L. W.).—Embden geese best sitters, Hatch 
in thirty days. Rear as ducklings—butcher's scraps 
mixed with chicken food, and plenty of green food 
chopped and chives. 


CANKER IN Doa (Jet). Fear it is too late, but if any- 
thing will do good it is Spratt's cure. 


PARALYSED ARM (McO.).—Too serious for this column. 
See a doctor. 


Corp Tus (C. H. B.).—Oertatuly not a tepid one. It 
is ridiculous to imagine that & relaxing, enervating 
warm bath can take the place of tlie man-making, 
bracing cold tub. 


L. H. HonwsBY.—1. Surely a moment's thought would 
have shown you that an object measuring two inches 
by one cannot be enlarged to three inches by two 
without distortion. You can enlarge it to four 
inches by two or three by one and a-half. 2. Already 
answered, 


Corns.—It is probably a twopenny-piece of Charles 11., 
worth a shilling or eighteenpence. 


A. B. ScHUnMAN (Nasimuh).—1. Each paper has its 
own advertisements, 2. The article has already 
appeared. 3. The largest and most expensive is 
published by Stanley Gibbons Limited, Strand, 
London ; but those advertised in our wrapper would 
probably serve your purpose equally wei. 4. We 
cannot recommend firws, but have no reason for 
supposing that any of our advertisers are untrust- 
worthy. 


P. C. (Plymouth).—Enter our drawing and sketching 
competitions if you want to find out what we think 
of your work, and also how it compares with that of 
others of about your own age. 


DoRxovsk writes somewhat sally about the dif- 
culty he ep cce in overcomiug bad habits. It is 
& matter of terrible cat so he must fight and 
win the victory. He adds: “I must ask you to thank 
Dr. Gordon Stables for me, as, since I have taken the 
cold bath, I have been much healthier and grown 
taller." Let other readers note tliis, 


LANKY.—Exercise. Live in the open air and you'll fill 
out in due time. 
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MELIORA SEQUOR.—1. It depends so much upon cir- 
cumstances that we cannot advise you. Speaking 
generally, life in a colony as a farmer’s labourer 
means, to begin with, and for some time afterwards, 
a laborious struggle among very rough companions. 
2. The Johnstons of the Borders were originally 
Johnstouns, the name being afterwards spelt John- 
ston and Johnstone. The Johnsons are not all 
English; some of them are Gunns and some are 
Maclans, who translated their name after the mas- 
sacre of Glencoe. The Johnstons of Annandale date 
back at least to Sir Jobn de Johnstoun, who was 
living in 1296. There is a short account of their 
descent in * The Scottish Clans and their Tartans,” 
published by W. & A. K. Johnston, of Paternoster 
Square, Ec. They had no genuine tartan, hut a 
draper's pattern bears their name, which is very like 
that of the Gordons, and is frequently mistaken for it. 


NERVOUS, ETC. (Robert J. B.).— We forwarded yours to 
the doctor. He says: A letter like this does me real 
good. Iam very human and dearly love appreciation, 
because I try to do my level best in advising my 
numberles boys. Keep on speaking in public 
whenever you have a chance, and you'll do all right. 
Fresh air, good food, and the tub. Throw physic to 
the dogs—but (hey won't take it.“ 


TRAPPING (H. T. H.).—It is all so cruel. Can't advise. 


N. J. L. E.—Unfortunately your 
arithmetic is too feeble for us to 
make any recommendation. You 
have not even advanced as far 
as twice one are two, or you 
would have known that a penny 
doubled for no stamp on your : 
letter means twopence to the 
receiver, which we had to pay. 


A. ANCELL.—]1. Because it is the 
custom in the book-trade, over 
which we have no control. 2. If 
you had only looked at the dute 
of each number you would have 
faved yourself the trouble of 
writing. 

G. F. VaAvGHAN.—Àn amusing 
misconception, which you will 
appreciate when you are older. 
It is the first time we have 
heard of a reader who supposed 
that we sold everything men- 
tioned in our articles, 


TATroo Marks (L. T. W.).—Of 
course he is a quack, Keep 
your guinea, You'll find a wiser 
use for it. 


A. W. G.—A coin of the Ionian 
Islands during the time they 
were a British protectorate. 


P. RFAD.—Lloyd’s Register is 
issued only to subscribers, and 
it is very rare to meet with a 
copy second-hand, 


PHYSICAL DEVRLOPMEXT (Hope- 
ful) —Regularity in habits, 
tubbing, exercise without 
fatigue, plain good food; no 
tobacco. Avoid the advertising 
physical quacks and their cou- 
trivanoes, 


C. G. G.—1. Oh, yes; we have 
had “The Boy's Own Skiff” 
and other articles. 2. The 
dimensions depend on what you 
want the boat for. 3. It 18 
better to buy the sculls, and not 
to spell the word with a k.“ 


J. GrBsox.—No. 1 is a Peruvian 
dinero, worth about fivepence. 
No. 2 is an o'd Danish ekilling, 
worth perhaps eighteenpence 


Corp TUB IN INDIA (A. M. M.). — 
¢ Ves, if you can get it. Nothing 
much cold yonder ! 


A. W. H.—Write for a list of books 
on rabbits to Upcott Gill, “ Bazaar ” 
Office, Drury Lane, w.c. 

FORMER READER.—See answer to a 
similar question in the press at the 
time of writing. 

W. B. HaRT.—See the particulars with regard to the 
North-Western Polloe recently given in these 
columus, 


REx (Southampton).—Get a copy of our * Boy's Own 
Reciter." It is published at 2s. 6d., and contains 
many good pieces of the kind you want. 


F. W. EvSTACE.—Glad to hear you like the B. O. P.“ 
and “ E. B. M.“ so much, and fresh readers are al ways 
welcome. The speed you mention is very high for 
thedynamo. With an output of abont 30 watts you 
should be able to light four 23 candle-power lamps. 
That would be beyond the power of the hot-air 

engine; but you might run it at a slower speed, say 
000 


T. J. P. (W. Australia).—The certificate was «'uly 
posted to you, to the address you gave on your com 
petition. Let us know if you are not able to 
secure it. 

ScuRFY HAD (Canker).—Not without examination. 
See a doctor. 

H. BLower.—Apply to the Commanding Officer, H. M. g. 
Buzzard, London, k.c. . 
J. W. K. (Glasgow).—Not at all bad for a beginning. 
You should take part, for practice, in our various 

sketching competitions. 
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PEARLS OF POETRY.—No. II. 


A reader of ours at Balmoral 

With his cousin once picked a grave quarrel : 
The drawing just shows 
How the trouble arose. 

now. Don't play the same trick—that's the moral! 
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My First Day at the Office. 
(Drawn for the “ Boys Own Paper by H. J. WALKER.) 


Price One Penny. 


[ALL RIGHTS RESERVED ] 


THE VOYAGE OF THE 
BLUE VEGA: 


A STORY OF ARCTIC 
ADVENTURE. 


By GORDON STABLES, M. D., R. N., 
Author of * The Butterfly Hunters,“ etc. etc. 


CHAPTER VIL—SIDE BY SIDE WITH SILAS. 


RODE slowly back home. Walked my 
pony, in fact—it is an easy motion for 
an old sailor like Silas Grigg. Bob, this 
male horse of mine, rather liked this style 
of progression. He was a_ philosopher 
of the never-do-to-day-what-you-can-leave- 
till-to-morrow school. That was Bob's 
motto, and part of his religion apparently. 
I was very deep in thought, and Bob 
seemed the same; anyhow, unnoticed by 
me, he several times stopped entirely, and 
once, on awakening out of a reverie, I 
found, on looking over his shoulder and 
along his mane, that he was sound asleep 
and sweetly snoring. I woke the pony 
gently and jogged on. 

I was humming a tune to myself, and 
when Sile hums a tune he is thinking his 
very hardest. 

But I had not given Claude Burgoyne 
a decisive answer, only just half a promise, 
for, as far as I was concerned, it had been 
one of the ^ -ams of my later life to go 
back to tt > wild regions round the pole. 
Ah! it is a country that gets hold of a 
man, that throws a spell or glamour over 
him, and if he makes but one voyage 
thereto he will never rest until he has gone 
again. 

* But," I had told old Claude, I have 
Betsy to consider, and Betsy’s advice to 
take, for she never gave me bad advice, 
dear soul.“ 

I thought I understood the aged hermit 
well, and I believe now that I did. His 
wife had been young, and beautiful, and 
good, and he had loved her with all the 
fierce unquenchable love that natures like 
his are capable of. In their wooing they 
had been happy, and during all their brief 
married life they had lived in perfect bliss. 
I could understand it all. A fellow feeling, 
you know, for there's Betsy and myself- 
but I won't go into that. 

Yet Claude Burgoyne's love-dream had 
been a life's dream. Never could he forget, 
he told me, his Edith's snow-draped 
chamber of death. Throughout all the 
long vears that had elapsed since thea, 
never one day had he forgotten the im- 
pressive scene on board that frozen ship 
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—how still she lay, how quiet and silent, yet 
how beautiful. It hardly looked like death. 
Then he recalled the white and powdery 
snow with which he had covered her, leaving 
hands and face till the last; then, knowing 
not what he did, how he had dashed wildly 
away and followed the bird. And just as he 
had seen her lying there, so in his thoughts 
by day and dreams by night she had ever 
remained ; and more—her presence through- 
out his life appeared to be always near him. 
her pure spirit to be his guide. And now 
that age had overtaken him, and was 
running him down, so to speak, his one 
burning desire—if Heaven would but grant 
it—was to return to the spot where he had 
laid and left her. 

Now, some folks would have doubted the 
old man's word as to his present wealth 
and wishes, and, not understanding him, 
might have called him crazy. 

I didn't. He had let me look into every 
nook and cranny of his heart; perhaps his 
p2t mania, and we all of us have one of some 
sort or another, was that enthralling love 
of his for the living Edith of the past, for 
the dead Edith that must be still lying on 
the deck of that ghostly ship. 

I left the good old fellow ever so happy. 
He trusted me so much that he had shown me 
proofs of the gold he had acquired, and 
receipts from the bank in which it was stored. 
There was enough, indeed, to fit out and man 
half a dozen good crafts. He was so happy, 
he said, because in answer to his prayers 
Heaven had sent Silas Grigg tothis far-away 
isle of the sea, where he, the hermit, was 
living only to be as near to his Edith as 
possible, and because he knew I would 
undertake right faithfully to carry out the 
duties he imposed upon me. And then, 
when the ship was found, strange things 
might happen, he said, for he had dreamt 
the vessel was a treasure-ship, and con- 
tained gold enough to enrich captain, mate, 
and all the crew. 

It was a treasure-ship to Claude Bur- 
goyne, anyhow, for all he held dear on earth 
lay there, and the old man became almost 
childish in the joyful earnestness with which 
he described the beautiful coffin he should 
take Edith back in, and how he would carry 
her home to his dear England and hers, and 
Jay her near the little church in the village 
dell where he had wooed and won her. Then 
he would live near“ Live! Ah!” he said, 
“ I shall positively get young again, or feel 
so, and it is nearly the same. But death will 
not be a final parting, because I'll meet her 
again.“ = 


Betsy was darning a si^ sng, seated 
by the fire, when I returned— burst in upon 
her, as it were, after I'd seen my pony fed 
and bedded. 

“ Betsy, lass," I cried, get up and 
dance.“ 

“ Get up and dance, Sile! Why, Silas, 
whatever has come over you? 

“Wel,” I said, where are Tom and 
Frieslan, anyhow? Betsy, lass, I'm going 
to have another ship, and sail back to the 
northern seas. Isn't it just as glorious a 
thing as ever happened since the creation 
of cats and dogs and clipper barques? Isn't 
it, Betsy? 

Why, Silas, dear, 
child." 

Just precisely what I fecl like," I 
responded ; “ and, if you won't dance, bother 
it if I don't think I'll have a step to myself.“ 

“ You know the proverb about old fools, 
Silo ? " 

Always the worst, aren't they, dear?“ 

“ Yes, Silas, and at your time of life! 
You're fifty and over, Sile.” 

" A fig for fifty!" I cried, snapping my 
fingers, 


you're just like a 
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I soon talked Betsy over, however, 
and when she saw that I was really serious, 
she turned her dear, old-fashioned, motherly 
self again. 

Then I commenced to talk business, 
though there was perhaps a little touch 
of pathos in my voice when I remarked in 
my most poetic vein: “ When your gentle 
Silas is far away, my Betsy, you will not 
sigh and weep your loving life away, will 
you, wifey dear? 

Betsy wasn't looking my way at all 
when she made answer. Her hand was 
inside that stocking, and she was looking 
hard for another hole to darn. 

„Far away, Sile?” she said. Well, 
even if you creep out to the very point of 
the jibboom, you won't be so very far away, 
will you? Of course, there will always be 
the crow's nest to climb up to when you 
want a little retirement.“ 

* Betsy," I said almost severely, '* what 
do you mean ? " 

Then the true woman burst out all 
over her—so to express it. She threw the 
stocking down and came and gave me a 
good hug there where I sat. 

“ Where you go Betsy goes," she said. 
* When the Blue Vega sails to look for the 
North Pole, Betsy sails too, side by side with 
Silas.“ 

Well, to make a long story short. Betsy 
got round me, and Briney got round me 
oh, it's a funny thing having a family - and 
so, not to be bothered with their im portuni- 
ties, I consented to take them both with me. 


It was a fine open winter, and I, Silas 
Grigg, wasn't going to build if I could buy, 
so we took a week to look round. I thought 
a run to Dundee would do good; if not, 1 
might spot some likely craft at Hull, or even 
Newcastle. 3 

] had sent Frieslan to another town, 
and Tom Bluff and smart young Edgar to 
Southampton; and one morning, while 
munching my buttered roll at my hotel in 
bonnie Dundee, I received a letter from 
my old mate. | 

* Hurrah, ski pper! it eommenced. Got 
the very article we require. She was built 
at Hull, and was fitting out for the Arctic 
here at Southampton. She is called the 
Arctic Dream. Her owner was to have gone 
in her to San Josef, or farther still; then, 
leaving her in an ice harbour, intended to 
make search for the Pole in an air-ship. 
But the Arctic Dream, Silas, has been but 
a dream, for the owner is dead, and this 


splendid craft is under the hammer. Will 
gocheap. Shall I buy her ? " 
* Bravo, Tom!” I cried aloud. “‘ Here, 


steward—I mean waiter ! ” 

“ Yess’r, yess'r." 

I had scrawled a telegraphic message 
on an old envelope. It was addressed to 
my friend, and ran thus. Get her, Tom." 

* Now, lad," I said to Boots, whom the 
steward had summoned to my presence, 
“ here is half a crown for you. Pay this 
wire out of that and pocket the change. 
Shake out every reef and run before the 
wind.“ 

Boots was off like a honey-laden bee. 

I smiled to myself and heaved a sigh of 
relief as I recommenced serious eating. 

Tom Bluff met me at the Southampton 
station next evening. His sunny face was 
wreathed in smiles. That is spoken poetic, 
but it is fact. 

* Have you nailed her, Tom ? " 

“ Tve nailed her," said Tom. 

* Went for an old song.“ he added. You 
see, Silas, she was built to face Arctic music, 
and would have done excellently well for a 
sealer, but Arctic men don't go off sealing 
in floating palaces, and so there were but 
few bidders for the Arctic Dream." 


* A fair figure, I suppose.” 

“ Half nothing, if that's a fair figure. 
Why, it would pay to break her up. Her 
timbers and copper would about fetch the 
price.“ 

Come along, Tom Bluff, and bother 
me if we don't have the best dinner that. 
ever was laid. For one night, Tom, I’m 
going to fancy myself a mercantile middy 
again. Come along." 

Here's on," said Tom, and I dare say 
people on the bus that took us to our inn 
wondered to see two old sailors like us so 
extra gleesome. 


You are a seaman, and you'll under- 
stand me when I say that the very moment 
I placed feet on the spar deck I could feel 
that she was no myth or jerry-built ship. 
Here was unyielding solidity with no reson- 
ance. It was a pleasure to walk on such 
a deck as this So I just had a look all 
round and then turned on my heel and shook 
hands with Tom. 

* You've secured the right craft," I said, 
* and old Claude Burgoyne will be delighted." 
The deck was flush from  bowsprit to 
stern. The saloon far more beautifully 
fitted and upholstered than anything I'd 
ever seen out of a liner or a millionaire's 
yacht. It was evident enough, the last 
owner had a long balance at his banker's, 
and meant to have his comforts. 

The state-rooms, too, were large and 
elegant, especially the skipper's—that was 
Silas's to be—chest of drawers, chart-dra wer, 
mirrors, brackets—oh, bother—everything 
that heart of a luxurious old sailor could 
have desired; and right off this, without re- 
entering the saloon, was another cabin, 
almost more elegant than my own. "There 
were two bunks in this. 

“ That,” thinks I, will do for Betsy and 
my little Briney, and if anything frightens 
them of a night, why, they can hail." 

Then I walked forward on the main 
deck, after giving a glance or two at the 
pantry, the store-room, and  steward's 
accommodation. 

* Hillo!” I cried. ‘‘ What have we here, 
Tom? Is this the half-deck quarters for 
chips, barrels, the spectioneer, and the rest 
of them?“ 

„No, sir," said Tom, slipping easily into 
the sea custom of always sir ing the 
skipper. ‘‘No, Captain Silas. That is the 
house on deck, and it was evidently made 
for the owner's own quarters.“ 

Well, anyhow, it was a sweet little 
place, passage fore and aít at cach side, 
and lighted both by door and a skylight 
with stained glass in it. The skylight was 
domed, or curved, quite according to Cocker 
or the new Atlantic liners. 

* Why, nothing could be better than this.“ 

“ I thought this midship house on the 
main deck, said Tom, would be in the 
way, and that we'd have it removed.“ 

* Never, my good mate," I answered. 
* You seem to forget that our own owner is 
going with us—old Claude Burgoyne.” 

“ Certainly, and forgotten I had." 

Well, as I said, the winter was an open 
one, and we got on quickly with the altera- 
tions which I deemed, it right to make ; 
fortifying a little more, for I knew better 
than the builder did the sort of ice we 
should encounter far in towards the west 
coast of Greenland north. 

I got on early with the painting also, 
for there is nothing Silas Grigg detests more 
about a ship than a new-like smell. The 
first voyage in any ship has always been 
my pet aversion. : 

But I had received special orders, or, 
rather, a gently-worded request, to prepare 
a place for the beautiful gazelle-eyed Lootoo, 
the old man's pet sea-lion. He had even 


, 


given me designs for this, and so, much to 
the surprise of the worthy ship-carpenters, 
I set about rigging a kind of raised fo'c'sle, 
if that isn't Irish, for the special aecominoda- 
tion of the sval. 

He had been used to all his comforts, 
Claude told me, and in the cave behind his 
hut Lootoo had a tank all to himself, and 
rocks to lie on when he didn't choose to get 
into the water. 

The tank at the fore part of the upper 
deck was not a big one, but that and Lootoo's 
caze were both strongly roofed over, so that 
hardly a sea that we were likely to ship 
could carry them away, 

All this time E-lgar had not been leading 
an idle life, vou may be sure, but had been 
studying hard, and when the winter was 
nearly at a close he went bravely to town 
and passed for third mate. 

When he came down to Southampton, 
we rated him accordingly, though we used 
the old-fashioned title of spectioneer. 

Spectioneer of the Blue Vega. 
was proud, though he didn't sav so. 

Tom Bluff was proud of his son, and 
did say so, and small blame to him either. 

Mebbe it would have looked a trifle 
better or bonnier to have had my Brinev to 
re-name the ship, for Betsy's waist wasn't 
quite what it once had been, and her dresses 
mightn't have been Al at Lloyd's either— 
only she was a sailor's wife in the best sense 
of the word, so the ceremony fell to the dear 
old mother. 

It was a grand day, and the Blue Vega, 
surrounded by thousands, with the Mavor 
and a select pirty of gaily-dressed ladies 
on board, took the water hke an eider-duck, 
swayed dancily about for a minute or two, 
then lay ready to face the dangers of any 
sea we cared to stick her nose into. 

We had a trial trip or two just to make 
sure that the engines were all right, and 
everything taut and trim, fore and aft. 
Then, with all on board, and under a fire of 
cheers and blessings and a shower of bouquets 
of hot-house flowers, the Blue Vega steamed 
slowly away to the Channel. 

The only animal we had on board as 
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yet was a big lump of a tabby cat, who 
made himself at home before the stove the 
very first day he came on board. I wouldn't 
have sailed with a black cat for a good deal. 
Not fad, but experience. 

Took in an extra hand or two at Lerwick, 
for Shetland hands are aye hardy and willing, 
though maybe not your beau-ideal Jacks. 
Anyhow, they are British subjects, and 
better ship them than the mutinous riff-raff 
all too common nowadays on merchant ships. 

I took good care to make Claude Bur- 
govne's quarters just as comfortable and 
snug as an old sailor like myself could. 
The rugs and carpets were of the softest, tho 
bed charmingly curtained, soft and wide and 
low. A stove of roomy dimensions, and 
quite as smart as a binnacle. 

The pictures and photos hung were 
chosen by Tom himself, and that is the same 
as saying they were good and appropriate. 
Well, there was a snug rocking-chair, and 
a swing sofa as well, with a ship's compass, 
a thermometer, and a good weather-glass. 

We had mostly tine weather all the way 
past the Faroes, where the poor barque was 
wrecked, and so on and away to Iceland 
its^lf. 

The weather was now bitterly cold, for 
it was eariy in the season. 

The waves, as they went whirling past 
us, sang their songs in the frosty air, and the 
sea-birds that are ever around a ship at 
this time of vear in these latitudes, flew 
tack and half-tack at double their usual 
speed, as if trying to keep their blood warm 
by the exercise. 

Only one dav of a gale had we, and I 
was very glad of this bit of wind. It showed 
us how well our ship could behave, and, 
indeed, both Toin and I put her down as a 
real lady. 

By the time we reached Iceland, we had 
all settled ourselves as comfortably as if we 
had never been off the sea in our lives. 

I was surprised to find old Claude 
waiting for us at a hotel, dressed in the 
garb or togs of a merchant skipper, though 
he had neither trimmed his flowing beard 
nor his long white hair. The weight of 
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twenty years seemed to have fallen off his 
shoulders. He was happv-looking, almost 
gay, in fact ; his face was fuller and his some- 
what high cheek-bones looked as if they 
had been touched with carmine. It was 
the carmine of health, however, not the 
stuff that society ladies use. 

He leaned a little on his tall shepherd 
crook, and by his side when he dame out 
to meet myself and Briney were two of his 
most beautiful dogs. 

He greeted us with much warmth; and 
even as he stood there talking to us, Lootoo 
himself waddled up and appeared downright 
happy when I patted him on his great head, 
and Briney took that head under her 
crimson cloak and kissed it. 

A ships skipper is really a fidgetv 
man when everything is nearly ready for 
sea and the weather is fine, and so I was 
not displeased when young Saxwold B rgen, 
Claude’s grand- nephew, arrived by steamer 
to join the ship. He was a bright-faced, 
blue-eyed, laughing lad of some sixteen 
years, who was to be the old man's constant 
companion and help. 

The lad held shyly back till pulled 
forward by the hand and introduced to 
Briney and myself. But shy though he 
was, I could see at a glance he was well- 
bred, in every way a young gentleman. 

Claude Burgoyne's baggage was all on 
board. But—how shall I mention it ?— 
there was one portion thereof that, to tell 
the truth, I did not like, for I cannot help à 
sailor's superstition. 

I had purposely avoided having Briney's 
favourite black cat. But oh, sirs, here was 
something more uncanny than even a black 
cat. The something was a cofin. A most 
beautiful coffin, I admit, with white satin 
inside— but still a coffin. 

It was in his room in his hotel, and, as 
soon as I saw it, although I knew for whom 
it was designed, something of the old cold 
fear which the double dream had engendered 
crept back to my heart, and though I admired 
it—that awful :t—still, I feared it. 

We were going to sail with a COFFIN. 

(To be continued.) 
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"^ marches during the week which fol. 

lowed the Sunday halt at Saifulla Kulla 
averaged only about sixteen miles per day. 
This was accomplished in the early hours 
of the morning in order to escape the 
scorching sun later in the day. The track 
had become very much heavier, and now 
consisted mainly of soft sand, which made 
the long marches very trying for the men 
and much more difficult for the transport 
carta and mules. The sand, moreover, 
seemed to increase the broiling heat, and 
the awful glare plaved sad havoc with the 
eyes. The marching during the day, 
however, even with the sweltering heat 
and sand, was never so unpleasant as the 
unbearable cold by night. It was quite 
impossible to generate a comfortable degree 
of warmth even with all our available 
wraps, and guard duty during the night was 
a sore trial. We wearied as we neared our 
journe,’s end for the substantial barracks 
at Fort Sandeman. 

Each day's march and cach night's halt 
was but a dreary repetition of that preced- 
ing it. At Gwhal we crossed from the left 
to the right side of the Zhob River, and 
thereafter marched along the right bank 
to our destination. But the valley was 


PART IIL 
now very much wider, and our route was 
frequently from two to three miles from 
the windings of the river, which necessi- 
tated our depending upon water-carts and 
water-bottles for our water-supply. After 
our previous bitter experiences we took 


particular care to have these always re- 


plenished. 

If the monotony and desolation of our 
surroundings palled upon us, we had always 
some excitement of a sort within the camp, 
and on the morning after our departure 
from Gwhal a most unusual occurrence 
happened. We had among our camel- 
drivers a number of hired Pathan tribes. 
men, who caused us & considerable amount 
of trouble, and who seemed to fancy that 
while on the march they could transgress 
as they pleased with impunity, owing to 
the inadvisability of imprisoning them for 
contumacy. This would merely have re- 
solved itself into a question of conveying 
them as passengers, which we could’ ill 
afford to do. They had, however, calculated 
without their host. 

The most obstreperous was a surly “ooking 
fellow fresh from the hills, and he evidently 
had but the haziest idea of what military 
discipline was. He had on several occasions 


shirked his allotted task in the most flagrant 
manner, and several of his confréres were 
not disinclined to follow suit. A con- 
tinuance of this obstinacy unchecked would 
speedily have disorganised our transport 
and demoralised the whole string of oont- 
wallahs, who, of course, were additional 
to our regiment and not an integral part 
of it. The Pathan was, therefore, much 
surprised one morning to find himself in 
the hands of the guard, although he was 
boldly defiant about his punishment. It 
was in this latter particular that he ha:! 
omitted at least one important item in his 
calculations. 

He was brought up before a drum-head 
court-martial at breakfast-time, and having 
nothing to say for himself in explanation 
or extenuation of his offence he was, to 
his manifest amazement, sentenced to 
receive twenty lashes, which were duly 
administered half an hour later. The 
exemplary sentence caused some consterna- 
tion among his fellows. 

Flogging is not yet abolished in the 
Indian Army any more than it is in the 
Navy. although the use of the ‘ cat-o’- 
nine-tails " is seldom resorted to. Indeed, 
it was said of our colonel that he had never 
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ordered the flogging of any man. But when 
a regiment is on the march, especially 
through hostile country, a delinquent 
cannot be contined to so many days’ cells, so 
that the lash is almost the only method 
of punishment available when punishment 
becomes, as in this case, a dire necessity. 

So this recalcitrant oont-wallah was sum- 
marily ticd up to the wheel of a cart with 
hia back bared, and whipped before the 
whole regiment on parade; a method of 
treatment more salutary than pleasant even 
for the unwilling spectators, but which 
produced excellent results. The insolent 
fellow had never seemed to take the possibility 
of this into his consideration, and he, with 
his whole gang, were very meek and obedient 
servants for the remainder of the march. 

During this same week we had quite a 
chapter of accidents. The first of these 
occurred among the transport camels. 
I have already alluded to the propensity 
of the commissariat oont for divesting 
himself of his load in summary fashion, 
generally when least expected. One im- 
patient brute, while being unloaded one 
evening, “chucked " several boxes among 
its fellows lying quietly on the ground. 
The result was a broken skull in one case 
and fractured legs in two others, and the 
three animals had to be destroyed. We 
were so near the end of our march that the 
loss did not incommode us much, but the 
number of forms and reports that had to 
be filled up for those animals was staggering. 

The reason for this particular detail as 
regards transport camels was as follows. 

Camel-stealing during the movements of 
regiments had grown to extraordinary 
dimensions, and the authorities had become 
very suspicious at the heavy loss incurred. 
So the practice was resorted to of docking 
and retaining the tail of each dead animal 
in order that the oont-wallahs might pro- 
duce evidence for the commissariat depart- 
ment that the animal was actually deceased. 
The cunning of the Pathan tribesmen, 
however, soon discovered a method of 
circumventing this apparent safeguard, 
and during one particular expedition several 
tailless camels wandered into the head- 
quarters camp in order to share the bhussa 
there with their former comrades. The 
appearance of the animals was promptly 
detected and was followed by the un- 


authorised but judicious disappearance of 


several of the native drivers. 

Inquiry proved that it was the routine 
practice of these natives to sell the animals 
whenever a favourable opportunity offered 
on the route, and the tribesmen who pur- 
chased them were allowed a bargain on 
condition that the seller retained the tail. 
Now a camel can very well afford to lose 
this useless appendage—at least the Pathan 


believed so—and the docked tail was pro- 


duced after the animal had been safely 
removed, as a guarantee that it had fallen 
exhausted and died on the journey. The 
officer in charge was generally quite satis- 
ficd with this, for it would be a very trouble- 
some matter to ride back perhaps a dozen 
miles to find a corpse which might by that 
time be devoured by hyenas or jackals, 
or birds of prey. The drivers in such cases, 
who were frequently also the owners, or 
in league with the owners from whom the 
brutes were hired, received compensation 
for the full value of the beast on production 
of the tail. Very stringent measures were 
adopted after this discovery in order to 
put a stop to the growing practice, and 
quite a number of regulations were in force 
as to the reports and details to be furnished 
regarding all missing transport animals. 
The transport officer, indeed, must certify 
to having seen the corpse. 

Our next accident placed an officer on 
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the hospital list, so that he travelled in 
a dhoolie for the ~emainder of the march. 
On this day we nad a distance of about 
twenty-two miles to traverse to our halting- 
place, but the commanding officer thought 
he could considerably decrease this by 
taking a short cut down the river-bed. We 
travelled in consequence only some eighteen 
miles, but had a very much worse passage, 
ploughing through soft sand all the way. 
At one part there was a steep bank of sand 
about sixteen feet in height, and the officer 
in question thought to ride down the slope. 
The loose sand gave way under the weight, 
and both horse and rider rolled to the 
bottom of the steep accompanied by about 
a ton of sand and loose stones. The horse 
had a marvellous escape, while the rider 
was severely injured, and was eventually 
sent home for treatment. 

It is generally conceded that with all 
the camel's eccentricities he is much the 
safer animal to ride over such country as 
we traversed during our route march. 
He is more surefooted than a horse and 
has much superior staying power. The 
rider can vary his position in many ways 
with absolute safety, and can even read 
a book or go to sleep upon camel-back. 
But there is an indefinable sensation when 
perched upon a camel which is decidedly 
unpleasant for those accustomed to a horse. 
The head-cord which does duty for guiding 
rein gives no sense of command or security, 
and the absence of stirrup or knee grip 
engenders an uneasy feeling which is only 
rectified by experience. Hence our officers 
preferred to risk the horses, although we 
had several riding-camels among our stock. 
Our encampment during the last Sunday 
of our journey was in a most excited state. 
We had done some very good marching on 
the two previous days, having found the 
road easier than usual, and an early halt 
on the Saturday had given an opportunity 
for a spell of sport. It was a most unwise 
procedure, as all its participants were 
afterwards prepared to admit, considering 
the reports as to the state of the district. 
But we were not at the time cognisant of 
all the reports, and rather discredited those 
we did hear as due to hypersensitiveness 
on the part of the political officers. Two 
officers, therefore, accompanied by their 


native boys, went off to procure a supply 


of duck or other game for the Sunday 
dinner, while I, with another subaltern, 
tried my luck at fishing in the river, which 
was very convenient to our camp. 

The fishing was too successful to be 
regarded as good sport. The pools were 
simply teeming with fish, and we had but 
to cast our tackle to secure an immediate 
bite. We svon tired of our phenomenal 
success, and, leaving our catch, which 
included some beautiful mahseer, in a 
scooped hollow in the bank, we fixed 
its site by tying a handkerchief to a stick 
driven into the ground, and sent the boys off 
for baskets. Then we made for our quarters. 

We returned in time to find the camp 
in a panic, so far at least as panic could 
take hold of a native regiment on the 
march. The two officers on a shooting 
excursion had been cut off from the main 
body by a band of Ghazis, and one of the 
native boys had run back at the risk of 
his life with the startling intelligence. 
Three of us were immediately in the saddle, 
while a native subadar had fifty men in 
readiness in an incredibly short time. We 
galloped off in the direction of the firing 
which we heard, each of us armed with a 
rifle and twenty rounds of ball. The half. 
company followed us, and the whole en- 
campment stood to arms. 

A Ghazi is a religious fanatic whose most 
ardent desire is to slay one or more infidels, 


and he is quite willing to sacrifice his life 
to secure his ambition, as he believes that 
the killing of an infidel will ensure his 
triumphant entry into Paradise. This is 
what his mullahs teach him, and as these 
tribesmen are intensely religious the wilder 
regions swarm with Ghazis. 

We had not proceeded far when we had 
the good fortune to fall in with our brother- 
officers returning in safety, and we then 
received details of the alarming escapade, 
which had been much magnitied by the 
excited boy. The shooting had been 
successful, four brace of teal duck, and 
several of chicor being secured. But as 
they were on the point of returning, having 
wandered too great a distance from camp, 
they observed five natives skulking among 
the rocks on the hillside in a highly suspicious 
manner. As the boys were unarmed and 
the officers carried only fowling-picces, but 
fortunately also their service revolvers, 
an attack by five natives armed with rifles 
would probably have been a very disastrous 
affair. Luckily the Ghazis were armed, 
with one exception, with only tulwars and 
knives, and when they perceived that 
their movements had been discovered they 
at once prepared boldly to intercept the 
officers and prevent their return to camp. 

One of the boys, relying on his speed, 
immediately bolted to secure assistance, 
while the officers, seeing the predicament, 
at once took cover and began shooting at 
their advancing foes. The remaining boy 
was given a fowling-piece, one officer rely- 
ing on his Webley revolver. Swanshot 
he thought hardly sure enough for Ghazis. 

One of the assailants was armed with a 
jezail or musket, which deterred the officers 
from making a rush, there being no need 
to incur additional risks when assistance 
would soon be forthcoming. The sudden 
fall of one Ghazi checked the exuberance 
of the remainder, and when a second was 
hit, and then a third, the others came to 
the conclusion that it was time to adopt that 
discretion which is the better part of valour. 
They therefore made off up the mountain- 
side, amid a rattle of shot, and pursuit in 
the growing darkness was out of the question. 

As soon as daylight appeared a scouting 
party scoured the district and came upon 
one dead body and a very badly wounded 
man. The glaring eye of the helpless 
wretch as he clutched the tulwar he still 
retained, but was powerless to use, evidenced 
his fanatic zeal and determination. His 
wound was mortal, and he only survived 
a few hours. The other wounded man 
could not be found. The two bodies were 
taken to camp, and there burned as a 
warning to evil-doer& This alone affects 
the Ghazi, who believes that the desecration 
of the body by fire prevents the spirit’s 
entry into Paradise and consigns it to 
eternal perdition. 

It is a pity that the ranks of the mullahs, 
who are primarily responsible for these 
outrages, could not be reduced by the 
hanging of one of this fraternity along with 
every convicted Ghazi. The poor ignorant 
tribesman who suffers the penalty knows 
as a rule no better. His religious teachers 
who infest the whole tribal territory and 
inculcate the beliefs which breed Ghaziism, 
get off scot-free. If an occasional mulah 
could be secured and convicted as an 
" accessory before the fact," the effect 
would rapidly reduce their numbers and 
their influence for evil. 

Patrols were out during the day, which 
proved one of restlessness rather than 
rest, but no trace of the fugitives was found. 
We contented ourselves, therefore, by 
redoubling our watchfulness, and eschewing 
sporting excursions for the future. We 
also had on that day a deluge of rain, which 


cooled the atmosphere, although it played 
havoc with the camp for a time 

At Musa Firpur Post, three days’ march 
from Fort Sandeman, the officers were 
hoepitably entertained by a local tevsildar, 
who fortunately sent his supplies to the mess 
in place of inviting us-to his quarters These 
supplies consisted of & large number of 
live fowls along with fruits of various 
kinds. 

The quarters of local chiefs are as a rule 
filthy in the extreme, odoriferous and 
verminous, and British officers avoid as 
far as B pon any approach to visiting 
terms, is is well understood by the 
chiefs themselves, who come in to [ay 
their respects and offer gifts when one is pass- 
ing through their territory. The teysildar 
who came in at Musa Firpur seemed rather 
an enlightened worthy, and when he left his 
gift of livestock he expressed the hope 
that we should partake of the hospitality 
of his district in comfort. The fowls were 
accordingly, put forthwith through the 

oceas which in India is termed sudden 
death." Let me explain. 

The common barn-dvor fowl in some 
shape or form is the standard dish for an 
unexpected visitor or a guest in a hurry. In 
outlying bungalows provisions are not 
always available in an emergency, and 
the stores may be at some distance. Fouls 
are, however, invariably kept. Conse- 
quently it is a simple matter for the expert 
khansama to entice one or two sufficiently 
near with a handful of grain, secure them, 
and deftly wring their necks. Then by 
plopping them into a pot of boiling water 
the birds can be dressed in a trice, and the 
cockerel which greeted your arrival by 
making a din outside may be served up in 
curry before you leave. I do not wish to 
insinuate that this rough-and-ready prac- 
tice is confined to Indian bungalows. But 
there, at all events, a dish of fowl has 
earned the familiar sobriquet of " sudden 
death. 

To Manaviala was an easy march from 
Musa Firpur, and here, on the bank of the 
Zhob, we had an abundant water-supply 
from the now swollen river. After the 
heavy rains it was muddy and brackish, 
but we were now inured to the taste of 
Zhob water and merely filtered it through 
muslin bags to remove the heavy sediment. 
What was left of our skin was so tanned 
by the exposure that washing with muddy 
water did not annoy us much. 

Badenzai, our last  camping-ground, 
was a poor spot for halting a regiment after 
a fatiguing march in tropical heat. But 
it was the best that could be had within 
any reasonable distance. We had now 
reached a more populous part of the valley, 
and sites for temporary encampments, 
particularly in quasi-hostile country, are 
chosen for some tactical advantage which 
the position may offer. Within certain 
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limits, therefore, sanitation and comfort 
must be subservient to military considera- 
tions during the brief period of the halt. 
Badenzai was fully a mile from the river, 
but on an elevation which commanded 
a good stretch of plain around us. This 
latter advantage sufficed to more than 
counterbalance the pinching we experienced 
in our water-supply. In spite of torrents 
of rain which poured during the preceding 
night, the water had all run off the higher 
ground, and on one or two small pools in 
the vicinity of our encampment we had to 
depend. The result was that, although 
we managed to obtain a bare sufficiency 
for the men and animals, we had to dis- 
pense once again with our wash and postpone 
our matutinal tub till the following day. 

In the early hours of the next morning 
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was unwilling to be severe on the delin- 
quents. But as each one averred that 
he had taken his quota for a pain in his 
stomach caused by the Zhob water, each was 
handed over to the regimental medical officer, 
who awarded a powerful dose of ‘ Black 
Jack." This atrocious concoction they had 
to swallow with the usual thanks for our 
^" bountifulness " and assurances that we were 
collectively their fathers and their mothers. 
One poor wight, however, went clean off 
his head for a time. He had, it seemed, 
forgotten some religious ceremony or ot Her, 
and & local] priest to whom he applied for 
salvation. or penance informed him that 
he was possessed of an evil spirit. The 
cost of getting rid of this evil spirit was 
more than the man could afford, but when 
his master discovered the circumstances 
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all ranks were astir for the journey of the 
few remaining miles to Fort Sandeman. 
Little time was lost in packing kits and 
baggage, and after a forced march the 
column trekked into the cantonment about 
noonday. Here the men roon fraternised 
with the sepovs of the 25th Rifles and 
the sowars of the Lancer regiment then in 
the garrison. and, as it happened to be a 
native feast-day, there was a great tamasha 
to celebrate the double event. My saise, 
with four others, made at once for the 
bazaar. There the lot became helplessly 
drunk, and instead of making for their 
quarters as secretly as possible they marched 
back in a body, each one endeavouring 
in the most ludicrous manner to support 
his very unsteady neighbour. They were 
at once paraded before the commanding 
officer, who, after the exhausting march, 
[THE END.] 
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During a Halt. 


he very soon exorcised the spirit by award- 
ing the saise a good hiding, and then telling 
him that either. he or the devil would 
require to leave at once. "The priest was 
also secured and found to be a fraud, so he 
too received a well. merited castigation in 
strict privacy and was informed that any 
further attempt to extort money and so 
tempt the men to steal would be awarded 
with a double dose. We had no more 
trouble with evil spirits ! 

That evening we had the shelter of 
substantial buildings, and no one regretted 
the termination of our route march. We 
anticipated that our stay in the station 
would be much more comfortable, at least 
by night, and in that belief we slept the 
sleep of the just. But our experiences 
in that “back of beyond” I must leave 
to be related at soine future time. 


THE ADVENTURES OF JACK ALDERSON, V.C. 


By ADRIAN LEIGH, 


Author of “A Long-Range Duel,” * Christmas in the Khyber Pass,” etc. 


Tus march passed without incident. 

Dinner was finished ; our smoke at the 
tent-door, the pleasantest hour of the day, 
was nearly over. Alderson, as usual, had 
let slip no word as to the business in hand. 
His talk had been of English books and of 


IIL.—THE SECRET SERVICE FUND. 


CHAPTER III. 


his great longing to see his home once more. 
Suddenly a sharp exclamation burst from his 
lips. He knocked the ashes from his pipe. 
Come on, old chap, time for bed," he 
said. We make an early start to-morrow.” 
Then, aa soon as we were within the shelter 


of the canvas, he took my arm and whis- 
pered, “ They ll come to-night ! " 

The short, pithy assertion, given with an 
air of absolute conviction, startled my 
imagination in a manner that a more dra- 
matic disclosure might have failed to do. 
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* How do you know ? " I asked breath- 
lessly. 

* Did you see that sudden light on the 
hills to the west? 

“ Yes.” 

“What was it?“ 

* Some caravan lighting its cooking-fires,"' 
I suggested. 

„No, replied Alderson. It was a signal- 
fire of straw, lit for à moment and then doused 
with sand. The Sanju men are there. 
Besides, to-night is their last chance. They'll 
come to-night, I know; and, when they 
do, you must do exactly as I shall tell 

ou 


* Well ? " said I, fingering my revolver. 

% No, you won't want that—at least, I 
hope not; for if you do we're not likely to 
see Guma or any other place on this earth 
to-morrow. Get into bed and I'll tell you 
afterwards. We don't want our friends 
outside to think that we suspect them.“ 

I was soon under the blankets, and Alder- 
son, stretched upon his mattress with his head 
pillowed on the treasure-boxes, turned out 
the lamp. Then, as soon as we were in 
darkness, he crept to my side. 

“ Two of the camel-men will come towards 
morning," he whispered, “ and will take the 
boxes from under my head. If you or I stir 
while they are doing so we are dead men. 
Then they'll load the silver on the swiftest 
camel and will be ten miles off before we 
wake.“ 

* But the silver ?" I asked. After all, 
our business was to deliver the rupees safe 
at Guma, and Alderson seemed to be making 
the robbers a voluntary present of it. 

„Oh, I'll look after the silver at the 
proper time. It would be easy enough to 
defend it and lose our lives, or to save our 
lives and lose the rup»es. I want to save 


vES GUIBERT was a man, according to his 
Y own account, of noble, if not of royal, 
descent. Untoward circumstances had re- 
duced him to the necessity of giving drawing- 
lessons to the Sniper and his companions 
at the college. Guibert undoubtedly pos- 
sessed the artistic temperament, and in his 
own queer way was a clever fellow, but he 

was quite incapable of managing a class- 
room of boisterous English public-school 
boys. He did not understand them, and 
they certainly did not understand him. 
They looked upon him as a mad foreigner, 
-and regarded the hour or two a week that 
they spent in his class-room as a period 
-during which it was possible to do just as 
much or as little work as they chose. 

The Sniper was ^ favourite of the French- 
man, not because he was more attentive to 
instruction than the others, but because he 
really had a gift for sketching and painting. 
Evie—it was inevitable that the drawing- 
master should receive this nickname—was 
fond of asking certain of the boys to his 
rooms in the town, and the Sniper was fre- 
quently honoured in this way, until an event 
occurred which put an end once for all to 
these entertainments. 

Yves Guibert, in spite of his cleverness, 
was a man apt to be blown about by every 
breath of strange or new doctrine, and thus 
he became the dupe of every charlatan with 
whom he came in contact. Crystal-gazera, 
cheirosophists, phrenologists, spiritualists, 
and all the other dealers in the uncanny 
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both. Did you notice that Belaki is absent 
to-night ? ” 

I had not; but the question reminded me 
that I had not seen the old Hindu curling 
himself up to sleep as was his custom. 

“ Where is he ? " I asked. 

* Getting very drunk with the camel-men, 
I expect," said Alderson. 

* Why ? " I demanded, for I did not see 
how Belaki's prospective incapacity could 
aid us. 

“ To save his precious skin too," Alderson 
answered. “They'd know that they 
couldn't get into the tent without waking 
him, and so they would knife him as a pre- 
liminary, before they made the attempt. 
Therefore he is with them as the only credible 
excuse for not being at his post." 

“I see,” said I. There was a touch of 

genius about this last precaution. 
And we ? ” I inquired. 

“ We're to sleep like two stricken logs,” 
said Alderson. Nothing short of the tent 
falling is to wake us. But if you can sleep 
with one eye open—just a little bit open, I 
think I can promise you some entertainment. 
Good-night ! ” 

But in spite of the careless words in which 
his instructions were given. I felt Alderson's 
hand seck mine in the darkness and grasp it 
warmly before he turned away. 

The hours passed slowly. Soon the many 
noises from the little camp outside subsided 
into the solitary droning chant of the night 
watchman. Lower and lower sank the words 
till they were indistinguishable. At last 
nothing but the irritating cough of the 
dozing Oriental or the grunt of a camel broke 
the silence, and we lay, to all appearance, a 
little group of peaceful slumberers in the 
darkness that was upon the face of the 
desert. 

( To be contínued.) 


IX.—SPOOKS ! 


By F. CowLey WHITEHOUSE, 
Author of “The Sniper," * The Navy Class,’ ete. 


and the supernatural, were able to extract 
from him a goodly portion of his slender 
income. 

At the time of my story he was in the 
toils of two spiritualists, a man and his 
wife, who were exploiting the town and 
holding séances in the houses of such people 
as were credulous enough to encourage 
thein. Guibert had attended some of these 
meetings, and had been taken in hand/ by 
the wily professionals, who fooled him so 
completely that he was not only a firm 
believer in his own occult powers, but also 
very ardent in gaining proselytes to the 
mystic science. 
subject, he even spoke in class of the séances 
he had shared in. The boys pretended to 
be greatly interested, so much so that at 
last the Sniper, the Prairie Dog, Samson, 
and two or three others were invited to 
meet the spiritualists at the Frenchman's 
rooms. The boys were ready, of course, to 
have a bit of fun, and eagerly accepted. 

On the appointed evening the boys easily 
obtained permission to go to Evie's enter- 
tainment. The drawing-master received 
them hospitably, and introduced them to the 
two spiritualists. The Sniper, inclined to 
be a little fastidious, could not help noticing 
that the silk lappets of the man’s coat were 
shiny, and that the elaborate rose-coloured 
costume of the woman was not altogether 
spotless. 

The séance commenced. First came the 
usual table-turning performance. The lights 


With his mind full of the 


But peace was far from our hearts. I can 
answer for myself that every sigh of the 
wind and every crack of the tent-ropes sent 
my temples throbbing like an overdriven 
engine. Would they never come ? 

Suddenly I clutched my blankets and bit 
my lips in my efforts to calm my tumultuous 
breathing. A sharp tap had sounded on 
the outer canvas. My senses, quickened by 
the strain upon my nerves, at once discerned 
the cause. It was the end of the tent-lacing 
striking against the outer fly. Some one 
was endeavouring to untie it. 

Slowly and almost noiselessly the canvas 
rolled back, until I could see, from my bed, 
which faced the opening, a dark blue strip of 
the heavens spangled with glittering stars. 
Then a darker shade moved across the gap, 
and, silhouetted against the darkly luminous 
sky, a turbanned head appeared. For fully 
a minute it remained motionless. Then, 
without noise or perceptible motion, a 
shadowy form glided intothe tent. A moment 
and it was followed by another, and in the 
hand of the second I saw the gleam of a naked 
knife. 

The tight which entered the tent from 
without was just sufficient to enable me to 
see the outline of Alderson's body as he lay 
stretched on the ground with his head upon 
the treasure-boxes. He did not move. "The 
quiet regular breathing. of peaceful slumber 
was all the sign he gave of life. Was he really 
asleep? I almost believed it. If so. the 
danger was great, for at the first quiver of 
returning consciousness that long curved 
blade would be plunged deep into his heart. 
But before that should happen one at least 
of the assassins should precede him to 
another world. And I fingered my revolver 
and waited, with straining eyes and bated 
breath, for the upshot of the tragedy. 
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were lowered until there was only a dim 
glow in the room, and the whole party sat 
solemnly at a table with their fingers joining 
all round. The table rocked and danced 
about in the most satisfactory manner, but 
whether of its own volition, or by pressure 
consciously or unconsciously exerted by the 
fingers, I am unable to state. The Sniper 
has not taken me into his confidence, but 
I deem it possible that he and the Prairic 
Dog may possibly have transferred a little 
of their nervous force into the task of making 
that table gallopade around the room. 

When everyone was tired of scrambling 
about the lights were turned still lower, and 
the party sat silent and expectant at the 
table with their hands resting lightly upon 
it, and waited for a manifestation. Pre- 
gently the table rocked slightly. One of the 
professionals immediately said: Good 
spirit, if you are with us to-night, rap, I 
pray you, once on the table.” 

No response; no rap. The spirit evidently 
Was COy. 

Several times the question was repeated, 
but with no definite result. 

“ Try, my friend, if the spirits will answer 
to your call this evening,” said the spirit 
ualist to Guibert. 

. Evie was in no way loth. 

“ Speak in French, monsieur," suggested 
the Sniper, carefully refraining from allowing 
any note of derision to be apparent in his 
voice. P'raps this spirit doesn’t under- 
stand English.” 


* Bon esprit," commenced Evie, “si 
vous etes ici, frappez une fois sur la table." 

The spirit evidently understood French, 
for instantly there came one smart rap, ap- 
parently in the centre of the table—a rap 
80 loud, so sudden, that more than one of 
the boys started nervously, and a cold 
shudder ran over them. The professionals 
and Evie appeared quite unmoved, and one 
of them asked the spirit if he had any 
further message. and if so to deliver it by 
means of the alphabetical raps. Then that 
table set itself going. and rapped out, I 
am very happy.“ and the Sniper is prepared 
to make an affidavit that none of the party 
was using his toe to produce the sounds. 
His own legs were spread out under the 
table, so that if a foot had been raised it 
must have touched him. 

Another interval of silence, and at last 
Evie proposed that one of the boys should 
inquire if he was a medium. The Prairie 
Dog asked a question or two, but was not 
successful in producing any reply. Samson 
was eager to have a try. 

* Am I a medium ? " he asked. 

No reply. 

* Ask him in French," suggested the 
Sniper again. 

Bong esprit," said Samson very slowly 
and laboriously, “ est-ce que je suis un— 
un—medium. Si je suis er—er—rappez 
trof fois sur la table.“ 

Instantly three loud raps were heard. 
The Sniper jerked his head down to investi- 
gate under the table, and collided unplea- 
santly with the Prairie Dog, who had been 
moved to do the same thing at the same 
moment. As they ruefully rubbed their 
heads after this latest rap," Samson, in an 
almost hvsterical state, declared that the 
powera of evil were at the bottom of it all, 
and demanded that the lights should be 
turned up. His nerve had failed him at the 
critical moment. 

This brought the séance to a premature 
conclusion. Evie was quite satistied with 
the effect produced. He said that he had 
never known the spirits 80 readily respon- 
sive, and he wanted to know if the boys 
were not convinced that there was some- 
thing in it. The Sniper and the Prairie 
Dog preferred to keep an open mind, but 
Samson, assured by the professionals that 
he would make a first-rate medium, was 
convinced that he had been conversing with 
spooks. 

The boys went back to the college, and 
the Sniper and the Prairie Dog talked the 
matter over in the study which they shared 
in the Head’s house. 

“ Did you give any of the knocks?” 
asked the Sniper. 

" No, I give you my word I didn't," 
replied the Prairie Dog. Did you?!“ 

" Rather! I kicked the centre of the 
table when Samson tried to see if he were a 
medium. I didn't see the use of disap- 

inting the guileless youth.“ 

d But it uds immediately afterwards that 
you banged your head against mine." 

„Of course it was, you Juggins.“ replied 
the Sniper. “I didn't want that greasy 
couple of rogues to suspect that was 
playing them a trick. I suppose that each 
of them thought it was the other who was 
working the oracle." 

The story got out, and the young spirit- 
ualists had to endure a good deal of chaff 
on the subject of spook-raising. The Sniper 
and the Prairie Dog bore it all unflinchingly, 
but Samson openly avowed his belief in 
the genuineness of the proceedings at Evie's 
house. 

Come, Samson, you don't really believe 
in that humbug?” exclaimed the Prairie 


Dog. 
“ Of course I do," cried Samson. How 
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can I help believing the evidence of my own 
senses?“ 

" Well, I can't understand any fellow 
believing in such arrant tomfoolerv," said 
a boy who had not been at the seance. 

“I know what I know," said Samson 
impressively, * and I only wish I could hold 
a séance to convince you fellows that there 
is something in it." 

" What's to prevent you holding one if 
you want to ? " inquired the Prairie Dog. 

“I would if I had a study like you two 
luxurious beggars," rejoined Samson. 

„As far as I am concerned," said the 
Sniper.“ you are at liberty to hold a séance 
in our study. What do you say, Prairie 
Dog 7 ” 

“I sıy the whole thing is beastly rot: 
but if Samson is such a young ass as to 
believe in the swindle, by all means let him 
hold his séance in our stud v." 

Samson jumped at the chance, and it waa 
arranged that the event should take place 
the following evening before a select body 
of boys. 

The Prairie Dog realised that his study 
inate had some plan working in his head. 

* What's the little game, Sniper?” he 
inquired. “I see by your face that we are 
going to have some fun to-morrow evening." 

J was only thinking what a pity it 
would be if the spirits, when summoned by 
our fresh young friend, failed to come from 


the vasty deep or wherever it is that they 


hang out." 

Just so, old man. 
your plan?” 

The Sniper explained in detail, and tho 
Prairie Dog listened appreciatively. 


And now, what is 


The boys gathered about a round table 
which the Prairie Dog produced. It had a 
thick upright column supported on a base 
of three claws. First table-turning was 
tried. The table did eventually move 
slowlv across the study, but the behaviour 
of some of the company was 80 suspicious 
that this was not considered a satisfactory 
experiment. Indeed, the Sniper felt called 
upon to rebuke some of the younger boys 
very gravelv for indulging in levity. Samson 
was quite indignant. 

Look here," he said, “I didn't come 
here to be rotted, so if you fellows are going 
to play the giddy ox, I'm off.” 

The boys became supernaturallv solemn, 
and begged him to proceed. With the 
lights lowered a more serious attempt was 
made to evoke the unseen powera, Soon 
the table rocked slightly, and straightway 
Samson, with a little tremble in his voice, 
asked : “ Good spirit, are you present? 

There was no response. 

“ Ask in French," suggested the Prairie 
Dog. 

* Bong esprit," repeated Samson obedi- 
ently, " etes-vous ici?” And, in instan- 
taneous reply, there came three loud raps. 

Samson's hair flew up on his head. He 
was scared to find he was so good a medium, 
Everyone was plainly impressed. A little 
murmur ran round the room. At this 
moment the Sniper sprang to his feet. 

Samson,“ he said, I don't like being 
humbugged. Tell me, on your honour, are 
you tricking us in some way? 

Again that little murmur ran round the 
roon. 

“On my honour I declare I'm not," 
Samson asseverated. I am more astonished 
than any of you. It is a genuine business, 
I assure you.” 

“ You swear it ? ” 

“ I swear it." 

The séance was resumed, but the spirit 
had departed again. For some little time 
no reply was vouchsafed to Samson's ques- 
tions; then quite suddeuly—almost too 
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suddenly, indeed, for the medium’s nerves— 
the table recommenced rapping out replies. 
Samson asked the name of the ghostly 
visitant, 

" M-a-r-v," rapped out the table. 

* Bless my heart, it's a she!" ejaculated 
the Prairie Dog. 

“ Hush, Prairie Dog," said the Sniper. 
" Do you want to scare away the—er— 
lady for good and all? 

“I wish to goodness, Prairie Dog, you 
would clear out altogether if you can't keep 
quiet.“ said Samson irritably. 

Pon my word," returned the Prairie 
Dog, “if that isn't pretty cool in my own 
study.” 

* Shut up!" thundered the Sniper; and 
the Prairie Dog shut up. 

Question after question the medium asked, 
but the spook preserved an unbroken silence. 

" You see, Prairie Dog, what you have 
done; vou've driven ——" 

Rap! And Samson jumped convulsively. 

Rap, rap, rap, rap, rap! 


“My word!” And Samson's voice 
quavered ominously. 

Rap!  Rappity-rap-rap-rap! Rappity- 
rap! Rappity-tappity-rap-rap ! 


The knocking ceased as suddenly as it 
had begun. 

The Sniper jumped up, turned on the 
light, and declared he would have no more 
spiritualism in his study. 

Ah.“ said Samson in trembling accents, 
“you believe in it now. do you? You 
laughed at me, but now you will allow that 
there are more things in heaven and earth 
than are dreamt of in your philosophy.’ ” 

The boy was pale and shaking with ex- 
citement, and dripping with perspiration. 
Suddenly he put his hand to his heart, 
staggered a pace or two, and then fell in a 
heap on the floor. The boys gazed at him 
for a moment in dire dismay. They were 
terribly startled; they thought he was 
dead. 

Regardless of possible consequences to 
themselves, they rushed out to call for help 
The matron came first. She unbuttoned 
the boy’s shirt at the neck, and tried to 
revive him by splashing cold water in his 
face. The Head came next. No questions 
were asked at first ; the energies of all were 
devoted to the attempt to restore animation 
to the pale-faced lad lying there so cold 
and still, and looking so deathlike. At last 
& flickering sigh stole from the bloodless 
lips, and the Sniper and the Prairie Dog 
breathed once more. The buxom matron 
carried off the sick lad to the sanatorium, 
and then the owners of the study were asked 
to furnish an explanation. "The Sniper gave 
it without any reservations, 

It was spiritualism, sir," he explained. 
* We went to a séance at Mons in town, 
and the man giving the performance made 
Samson believe he was a medium. We 
wanted to prove whether he was or not, so 
we lent him our study to hold a stance in 
this evening. We thought it would fall 
very flat if no spoo—no spirits came when 
he called them, so we arranged for them to 
be forthcoming. We took the top off that 
table, and bored a hole down through the 
upright column, and fixed in it a wooden 
clapper. To this we attached a wire with 
a noose at the end. This noose we hung 
here on this hook just inside the outer rim 
of the table. When the séance commenced, 
I slipped the wire off the hook, shoved—. 
put my toe, I mean, into the noose, and so 
was able to rap away as hard as I pleased. 
I should have gone on longer, but the con- 
trivance broke in the middle, and I had to 
stop." 

" And how many of you were in this 
pretty little plot ? " 

* All.of-us, sir," volunteered one of the 
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boys. Verschoyle told us yesterday that 
he had a game on with Samson, and he 
gave us an idea of what it was, but he 
never intended to scare the life out of him 
in this way.” 

* | should hope not, indeed," said the 
Head severely. “I do wish you boys would 
stop to think before you play-these practical 
jokes. Verschoyle and Britten are, as usual, 
the ringleaders. The rest of you may go 
to your dormitories. I will consider what 
form your punishment shall take. 

The boys trooped off. 

The Head set down. 

* Now, listen, you two boys. I want to 
tell you something about Samson, as you 
call Browne. I do not suppose you are 
aware of it, but he suffers from & weak 
heart, and that quiok flush, and that delicate 
look in his cheeks, are evidences thereof. 
He has been improving steadily in health 
Since he has been here, but even now a 
sudden shock or any undue excitement 
might kill him. Think if he had not come 
to just now. I need not ask if you would 
ever have forgiven yourselves. I am sure 
you would not. It would have been useless 
then to say, ‘Oh, we didn't mean to hurt 
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him!’ and I do you the justice to think 
that you are boys who would not try to 
excuse yourselves in that way. Now, I am 
not going to punish you, but I do want you 
two boys to turn your talents to better 
account than to this unceasing playing of 
practical jokes. You both, I have noticed, 
have considerable influence amongst your 
schoolfellows. Use it to better advantage. 
The practical joker is an offence to most 
right-thinking people, and the sooner you 
realise that fact the better." 

The Head rose to leave the study. 

" Sir," asked the Prairie Dog. may we 
go and see Browne to-morrow ? " 

“ Yes, if the doctor has no objection ; 
but be careful not to speak to Browne of 
the state of his health." 

The Head went out of the study. 

“ Fairly decent sort, the Head," remarked 
the Sniper ; and the Prairie Dog agreed with 
him 


The two friends were admitted to tho 
sanatorium the next afternoon. Samson 
was, so he averred, quite well again, and 
very much ashamed of having made such 
an exbibition of himself at the séance ; but 
his self-respect was quite restored by the 
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way in which the conspirators abased them- 
selves before him. 

The whole plot was explained. 

“But, expostulated the victim,. “ you, 
Sniper, jumped up in the middle and asked 
if I was humbugging you." 

The Sniper did not quite succeed in hiding 
a grin. a 

* ] know," he replied, “ and at the time 
I thought that was the smartest touch of 
all. It diverted all suspicion from me, and 
convinced you that the affair was genuine.” 

* It did that," ruefully admitted Samson. 

* I wonder, too, that you did not hear all 
the other fellows gurgling and choking with 
laughter." 

“I did, but I thought they were all 
gasping with astonishment—same as myself. 
My word, how J shall get chatfed ! " And 
Samson sighed dolorousl y. 

Don't you fret about that,” replied the 
Sniper. You come around with us for a 
week or 80, and we'll undertake to hammer 
anyone and everyone who so much as looks 
crooked at you.“ 

The Sniper and the Prairie Dog kept their 
promise faithfully, and enjoyed themselves 
immensely in the keeping of it. 


ACROSS THE ATLANTIC IN A LIFEBOAT. 


By B. J. HYDE. 


(Jllustrated from Photographs supplied by CLARKE & HYDE.) 


Captain Brude. 


pes inventor of a new device for saving life 

at sea is like the poor—always with 
us," and many ingenious and weird con- 
structions have been built and tested in 
various ways. Many of these are the pro- 
duction of landsmen, and may almost be 
classed as freaks, which, while they may 
respond admirably to set tests, could not be 
relied upon with certainty to face the innu- 
merable and ever-changing phases of the 
great battle with the pitiless ocean, a never- 
ending strife that ever seems to have sur- 
prises and unlooked-for situations in store. 

Briefly, the vast majority of these devices 
ere merely designed to afford a temporary 
refuge in time of distress, many are of 
intricate construction, and at the supreme 
moment would perchance be found imprac- 
ticable. 

‘Among the most practical are the numer- 
ous raft-like and collapsible boat devices. 
Still, however stable and seaworthy they 
may he, they can only be looked upon as 
Providing a temporary means of escape 


from the sinking ship, subsequent rescue 
being an after-consideration. The awful 
suffering undergone by castaways, as related 
time after time in the tales of shipwrecks, 
affords convincing proof that any boat or 
device devoid of some superstructure or 
covering to shelter the occupants renders 
them liable to the disastrous effecte of 
exposure unless they are speedily rescued 
by some passing vessel or are near land. 
Captain Brude, being a seaman of many 
years' experience, realised the fact that it 
was particularly on the score of their open 
construction that the ordinarv ships’ life- 
boats as in use at present were inadequate 
and unsuitable. Then, again, there is the ever- 
present difficulty of successfully launching 
an ordinary boat from a vessel in a heavy aea. 
The outcome of much reflection on the 
subject convinced the captain that the ideal 
lifeboat for use on board ships must be egg- 
shaped, with sail and rudder so fixed as to 
be workable from the interior. Thus pro- 
tected against the inclemency of the weather 


in the roughest sea, a voyage of nine 


months'" duration could be faced with 
impunity. 

The idea was carried out, and the Urad, 
as she was named, was launched. The 
lifeboat is built of steel and is 18 ft. long, 
8 ft. wide, and the same depth in the centre. 
She can carry about forty persons. To 
enable her to sail better, and also to prevent 
her from rolling, she is fitted with a sliding 
keel, while a look-out tower with glazed 
portholes enables the helmsman to get a 
clear view all round. The ropes managing 
the sail can be worked from the inside. 
Being egg-shaped, access to the interior is 
gained through a manhole at either end. 
These can be closed in bad weather, and in 
case of a sinking ship, when there was not 
time to launch the boat, the tackle could be 
left adrift, and the boat would float to the 
surface as the vessel sank. This is a great 
consideration, a8 so many boats are lost 
while an attempt is being made to launch 
them when a heavy sea is running. 

In order to put this now invention to a 


thoroughly practical test, Captain Brude 
determined to undertake a voyage across 
the Atlantic to demonstrate her seaworthi- 
ness and sailing capacity, well knowing that 
both would be tried to the utmost by the 
ever-changing conditions of sea to be met 
with on such a voyage. 

The chief point that he wished to demon- 
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strate was that the length of voyage of such 
a boat would be practically limited only by 
the amount of food and water she could 
carry, as in opposition to the open-boat 
system, that often makes a prolonged 
voyage a matter of impossibility in similar 
circumstances. 

The intrepid captain was. accompanied 
by three companions, Iver Thorsen, Lars 


Madsen, and Johan Johannesen, and a start 
was made late in the year. They took with 
them 500 gallons of water and provisions 
for six months stowed away in lockers 
ingeniously contrived round the sides of the 
interior. 

On August 7, 1904, the Urad left Aalesund 
and headed away to the Shetlands across the 
North Sea. She made from two and a.half 
to six knots per hour, and on August 10 
anchored in Baltasound harbour. Here the 
boat remained till the 19th on account of 
head winds, but the spirits and contidence of 
her crew had been so raised by the behaviour 
of the boat in crossing the North Sea, that 
they felt assured that the gallant little craft 
would give a good account of herself on the 
forthcoming passage. 

The movements of the Urad have been 
compared by Captain Brude to those of the 
seagull, the little vessel raising herself 
cautiously with the sens; so much so, that 
swinging trays even were not required and 
a glass of water could stand on the table 
even in the roughest weather without fear 
of ita being upset. l 

The object of the voyage being to test 
the seaworthiness of the boat, the autumn 
with its gales was purposely selected. The 
first of these was encountered on Septem- 
ber 2. So violent was the gale that it was 
thought advisable to take in sail and lay-to 
with the aid of a sea-anchor. This was lost 
through the breaking of the steel rope by 
which the boat was attached to it, so the 
intrepid voyagers had to contrive to fashion 
another from spare spars with some lead 
attached. This anchor enabled them to 
keep the boat head to the wind and sen, 
though she drifted very considerably. From 
that time onwards, one gale succeeded 
another, and, being chiefly from the west, 
little headway was made. . 

On October 4, during a storm, the Urad 
was inp usd in a squall which threatened to 
overwhelm the tiny craft ; indeed, it carried 
away the mast and sail. This mis. 
fortune occurred in the night, and on 
account of the terrific storm and the dark- 
ness it was impossible to make any attempt 
to get out to save the wreckaye, which, 
however, was held by the rigging till the 
following morning, when, though the gale 
was still raging, Captain Brude and his 
companions, by watching and dodging the 
squalls, managed to hand the broken mast 
out of the water and lash it to the rail. 
This was all that could be done then, there 
being nothing else for it but to retire within 
the egg and wait for the gale to blow itself 
out, which it took four days in doing, during 
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ROM the diagram herewith presented, in 
which the Champion County in the annual 
cricket tournament is given for each year, 
together with its record in respect to matches 
won, lost, and drawn, since the competition 
was established in 1873, it will be gathered 
that in twenty-nine years the championship 
was won outright, while on four othec 
occasions it was held in commission by two 
or more counties. 

That Notts and Tancashire in 1879 should 
be bracketed at the head of the list will 
appear only right in view of the fact that 
both counties won five matches and lost one, 
but that Notts should be regarded on the 
same plane as Lancashire in 1882, though 
the County Palatine won two matches more, 
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which time the Ured had drifted back 300 
miles towards the English coast. <A trying 
situation this, to be compelled to remain 
inactive day after dav while drifting back 
over the course thev had sailed. However, 
with the advent of fine weather the seamen 
soon put things to rights and rigged up the 
mast and sail once more. 

Later on the sail was blown away and lost. 
It was not till October 15 that Cape Spear 
Lighthouse was sighted, the passage to New- 
foundland having lasted cighty-seven days. 

After leaving Newfoundland on Novem- 
her 20 little of interest occurred, the seamen 
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bound for Boston. As this vessel could 
not tow the boat, Captain Brude asked for 
a tug to be sent out, but a terrific gale 
aprang up. So bad was the weather that a 
Boston paper published an account of the 
sinking of the Urad, it being deemed im- 
possible for so small a craft to live in such a 
Sea. 

The snowstorm continued until land was 
sighted on January 6, when, owing to a 
storm of wind, the Urad could not make 
the port (Plymouth), so the course was set 
for Gloucester. 


On the night of the 7th Captain Brude : 


In a Gale. 


amusing themselves smoking. playing cards, 
cte. Day after day storms and com BUC- 
ceeded one another, and just previous to 
Christmas heavy snowstorms were en- 
countered, but on Christmas Day they fell 
in with an American schooner, to whom 
they reported “ all well.” 

While in St. John's an iron mast had been 
rigzed up to replace the broken one, and a 
sudden squall bent this just after tlie New 
Year, so that the attempt to round Cape 
Cod had to be abandoned, and all efforts 
were centred in reaching the nearest port. 
Soon after this a German steamer was met 
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By HAROLD MACFARLANE. 


(With a Diagram.) 


while the losses and draws coincided, will 
appear curious to those who are not con- 
versant with the vagaries of the methods of 
deciding the championship that were in 
vogue at various dates. 

In the early years of the championship 
the palm of victory was awarded to the 
team meeting with the least number of 
defeats. Gloucester, by this mode of 
reckoning, should be regarded as the sole 
champion in 1873, but tradition invariahly 
brackets Notts with her. 

This scheme held good until 1886, when 
the authorities grew tired of such anomalies 
as existed, for instance, in 1883, when Notts 
secured the championship with four wins, 
one loss, and seven drawn games, though 


sighted breakers ahead, and, hauling up the 
sliding keel, ran the boat ashore at precisely 
12 p.m. As nothing could be done, some 
planks were fixed to support her side, and 
next day she was refloated and sailed into 
harbour. 

The test as to sailing capabilities and sea- 
worthiness left nothing to be desired. The 
fact that such a boat can be run ashoro 
even on a rocky coast, also adds much to 
its desirability as a life-saving apparatus, 
which will probably, the captain thinks, 
be adopted on a large scale by all ocean- 
going vessels in the near future. 


YEARS OF THE COUNTY CHAMPIONSHIP. 


Yorkshire won nine matches, lost two, and 
drew five—results that, according to tho 
present mode of reckoning. would have 
placed Yorkshire at the top with 63 per 
cent., with Notts seeond with 60 per cent. 
This arrangement, that deprived Lan- 
cashire of the sole championship in 1882, 
gave place to a scheme whereby a win 
counted one point and a draw half a point ; 
but after 1889, in which year, according to 
the present method of reckoning, Notts 
would have claimed the championship 
outright in place of sharing it with Lan- 
cashire and Surrey, it was decided to ignore 
drawn games, and deduct losses from wins. 
This scheme would have proved more 
satisfactory than it did if all the counties 
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had agreed to play the same number of 
matches, and play them to a finish, but 
when, as in 1895, some counties played 
twenty-six matches and others sixteen, it 
became necessary to devise a new scheme, 
and the present arrangement, a standing 
refutation of the assertion that this is not 
a mathematically constituted nation, came 
into force prior to the season that saw the 
advent into the ranks of first-class teams 
of several counties heretofore regarded as 
second-class. 

Of the thirty-eight holders of champion- 
ship honours that have writ large their names 
on the county-cricket roll of fame, twenty- 
four hail from northern latitudes and four- 
teen from the south. The county that 
appears the most often on the list is Notts, 
that before the dawn of 1890 made ten 
successful bids for the championship, but 
has not during the last decade and a-half 
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long run, did not achieve the highest honours 
before 1893, but since that date she has 
brought up the county's total to seven 
championships—a total that is one champion- 
ship ahead of the County Palatine, that has 
won premier honours outright on three 
occasions and has been bracketed equal with 
other counties on a like number. In her 
palmy days, the early ‘seventies, Gloucester- 
shire thrice secured the proud ition of 
champion county, Middlesex s twice 
triumphed over all her rivals, and Derby 
once. Over thirty years have elapsed since 
the Peakites enjoyed their championship, 
and thev have almost had sufficient time to 
forget the exhilarating sensation that 
Sussex, Kent, Somerset, Leicester, Warwick, 
Essex, Worcester, Northamptonshire, and 
Hants have yet to enjoy. 

A glance at the diagram immediately dis- 
closes that Yorkshire in 1901 obtained the 
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succeeded in wresting the title from its rivals 
on a single occasion. 

Although Surrey, despite her making a 
giant's stride in 1905, is not regarded as the 
most formidable of teams at present, the 
days are not long distant when it almost 
appeared as if the Kennington men had 
taken a ninety-nine years’ lease of the 
premiership. For six seasons in succession 
Surrey was champion county or shared the 
honours; and when after the lapse of a year 
the county of the chocolate headgear occu- 
pied the head of the poll for two additional 
consecutive seasons, even the enthusiastic 
Surreyite felt somewhat relieved when the 
deadly monotony of always being champion 
was broken in 1896. This feeling of satiety 
has now worn off a little. 

Of the remaining counties, the all-con- 
quering Yorkshire team, whose record is 
better than that of any other county in the 
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most extensive bag of victories—twenty— 
I attained by a champion county, while 
rby, in 1874, obtained the honour accru- 
ing from the position at the head of the table 
with the least expenditure of energy. The 
aggregate number of victories attained by 
the champion counties mentioned in the 
diagram is 376, giving an average of almost 
9:9 victories per county, which is not far short 
of 20 per cent. of the total number of victories 
(1,918) yet attained in the thirty-three years 
over which the competition has extended. 
Turning to that portion of the diagram 
dealing with matches lost, it will be noted 
that no county has yet attained champion- 
ship honours that has met with more than 
four defeats in the season, the number that 
was meted out to Surrey when the men 
from the Oval gained the championship in 
1895, after being defeated by Lancashire, 
Leicester, Somerset, and Yorkshire. 


Nine of thirty-eight counties mentioned 
went through the season of their triumph 
without defeat ; thirteen met with a solitary 
reverse ; six were beaten on two occasions, 
eight. on three, and one on four. All told, 
the champions met with fifty-three 
reverses during the thirty-three seasons, or 
rather over 2} per cent. (2°7) of the 1,918 
defeats yet sustained in the entire competi- 
tion. 

To defeat a champion county in the year 
of its triumph is one of the greatest delights 
that a team can enjoy. In days of yore, 
when Yorkshire did not aspire to the honours 
herself with that keenness she exhibits 


' to-day, the White Rose proved a very 


effective thorn in the flesh to the various 
champion counties of the period ; indeed, it 
was not until 1882 that any other county but 
Yorkshire had the hardihood to beat the 
champions. Of the fifty-three matches in 
which the premier counties met with defeat, 
in ten instances the débâcle was brought 
about by the Yorkists, nine times by the 
Lancastrians, seven times by the Notting- 
hamshire men, six times by the representa- 
tives of Surrey and Middlesex respectively, 
five times by the Kent, four times by 
Somerset elevens, twice by the Essex eleven, 
and once each by the men of Derbyshire, 
Gloucester, Leicester, and Hants. 

With respect to drawn games, only Surrey, 
in 1894, has succeeded in winning the 
championship without playing a din 
game, and even Surrey, in the year men- 
tioned, played a tie match with Lancashire. 
The greatest number of drawn matches 
played by any season's champions is four- 
teen (Surrey, 1899). A glance at the 
diagram will show how the number of 
drawn games has increased of late. 

It would be difficult to say which of the 
many fine performances that have earned 
championship honours during the past 
thirty-three years is the finest, but it may 
be pointed out that in 1884 Notts won nine 
out of ten matches, or 90 per cent. of her 
fixtures, and did not lose a match; that 
Gloucester in 1877 won seven out of eight 
matches, or 874 per cent. of her fixtures 
without losing a match; that Surrey in 1888 
won twelve out of fourteen matches, or over 
85 per cent. of the matches entered upon, 
and only lost one match, and that the same 
county won thirteen out of sixteen matches 
in 1892 and 1894. Yorkshire in 1900, and 
Lancashire in 1881 and 1904, went through 
the season without defeat, but their per- 
centage of victories to matches played, 
owing to the number of drawn games, was 
not nearly so good as the instances already 
quoted. 
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number of matches won, lost, and drawn 
in the yearly fight for the championship, it 
will be noted that Yorkshire, Surrey, Lan- 
cashire, in the order given, have won the 
most fixtures: that Sussex, Gloucester, and 
Kent have lost the most matches : and that 
Notte, Yorkshire. and Sussex have drawn 
the most matches Yorkshire (12:5) and 
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Lancashire (39-2) have secured the highest 
percentage of points to finished matches; 
while Leicester, that, notwithstanding her 
good season in 1904, had, up to the beginning 
of May 1905, secured the most adverse per- 
centage ( — 55), has now, thanks to her grand 
display last year, reduced her adverse per- 
centage to — 47, and has Derby (- 50), Hants 
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( - 52), and Northamptonshire ( — 60) behind 
her. Between Lancashire and Leicester are 
Surrey (+23), Notts (+21), and Middlesex 
( + 6), with a percentage in their favour, and 
Warwick (—3), Essex (—8), Kent ( — 10), 
Gloucester (- 19), Worcester ( — 20), Sussex 
( - 30), and Somerset (—30:8) with adverse 
percentages. 
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By FRANK Jones, B. A., k. E. s., Aston, Birmingham, 
Author of “School Football - Few Hints on the Rugby Game." 


Ho many schoolboys are there, I wonder 

(more especially boys at a day school), 
who do not find the long summer holidays a 
little tedious ? There is a sort of tradition 
that a boy (and for the matter of that a 
master) must never own that he is glad to 
get back to school, and yet I am sure that 
not a few of us do now and then grow a 
litde tired of the holidays. It is rare 
indeed that a boy is fortunate enough to 
be able to spend more than half the time 
at the seaside or in the country. How 
difficult it is to find something to do with 
the remaining half! If so, what can be 
better than a School Camp ? 

At first it may seem a big undertaking. 
No doubt all sorts of objections will be 
raised. The expense, the danger, the 
worry, the difficulty of getting some one to 
be in charge, the great experience necessary 
for such an undertaking ; all these will no 
doubt be suggested. And yet I believe 
that in most cases none of these obstacles 
are insurmountable. 

At our own school we had nothing of 
the sort till 1903, and, moreover, we had 
no one of any experience in camp life 
to rely upon. We started therefore «b 
initio. We began with the idea of having 
a week in camp and estimated that if we 
got twenty boys we might do it at Il. per 
head in addition to railway fare. The place 
chosen was about forty miles from Bir- 
mingham, on the Malverns, at the British 
Camp or Herefordshire Beacon, to be exact. 
Half of the boys did the journey on bicycles, 
some took train, and two actually walked 
the distance. At the end of the week we 
found we had so much money left that we 
managed a second week at a further charge 
per head of 12s. 6d., and when we reached 
home we had 5. or 0l. in hand. This was 
probably because we had begun with an 
exaggerated account of the expense of 
running & camp. We had very indifferent 
weather; we were all novices, and had to 


learn many things by bitter experience ; 
but every single member of our camp, I 
believe, looked forward to another fortnight 
the ycar following, and not a few had another 
fortnight under canvas in both 1904 and 
1905. So much, then, to show how easy it is 
to make a school camp a success if only you 
set about it in the proper way and in the 
proper spirit. It is in the hope that I may 
inspire some other school, which has perhape 
never contemplated such a thing, to try the 
experiment, that I have jotted down a few 
hints as to the best way to set about it. 

First, then, as to camp equipment. The 
most serious item of expenditure is, of 
course, the purchase of the tents. We had 
four second-hand army bell.tents purchased 
from various dealers who had bought them 
from the Government. A good list of such 
dealers may be found in the pages of the 
Exchange and Mart." The average price 
we paid was about 22s. 6d. Probably we 
should have been better advised to get the 
selected tents for which about 30s. is asked, 
especially as we shall want our tents for 
future years. We also bought an excellent 
marquee for 71. 7s. capable of seating us all 
at meals. This may seem a heavy expendi- 
ture, but it would be difficult to have meals 
in one's own bell-tent, and, of course, it is 
jollier to dine all together. 

For sleeping we had palliasses (ls. or 
I^. 3d.) filled with straw. They do not 
sound inviting, but may be made most 
comfortable. They are placed on the hard, 
hard ground with a waterproof sheet under 
each to make it damp-proof. These sheets 
are absolutely necessary, and may be 
bought at all prices from ls. each. We 
bought the cheapest we could get, and I 
think did wisely, as it does not matter how 
patched they are as long as they are water- 
proof, and indiarubber does not keep very 
well, especially in hot weather. 

All these things may be hired at about 
one-third cost price, but much the best plan 


is to buy outright. In our own case we 
persuaded the School Club to buy them, and 
the camp fund paid 50 per cent. hire for 
palliasses and sheets, ind: 25 per cent. for 
tents. [am afraid that in the latter calcula- 
tion we rather over-estimated the life of a bell- 
tent, which rarely reaches four years; but on 
the other hand, the club found them very 
useful as extra dressing-tents on the occasion 
of thesports. If you have no school club at 
your back in this way, the aforesaid IL. 125. 6d. 
will probably not be enough to run the camp 
for a fortnight. If the things are to be 
bought and paid for entirely the cost would 
probably be about 2/. per head. 

Then as to cooking-utensils. We had 
one oil-stove and three water-boilers with 
saucepans, kettles, etc., the whole amount- 
ing to under Z. It may be that we were not 
very experienced in the management of oil- 
ovens and water-boilers; the fact remains 
that we were not very successful with these 
cookers. We did cook a few joints really 
well, but it is a slow process, and very much 
affected by the winds. There was, more- 
over, a little difficulty in persuading the oil 
to be content to cook and not to attempt 
the higher duties of flavouring, but I am 
inclined to think that experience is the 
great thing here. Possibly some intending 
camper-out might get his people to allow 
him to cook the family dinner for a week 
or so in the camp-oven before starting out, 
thus gaining an invaluable experience in 
the mysteries of oil-cooking! We also 
took with us one despised fire-bucket, or 
“ brazier " as we dignified it. For sterling 
work we found this worth many oil-stoves, 
and on our second and third visits took more 
of them. The fuel costs nothing (dried 
twigs, etc., make glorious fires in a few 
minutes), and a fire-bucket is quicker and 
more to be depended upon than the more 
aristocratic oil-stove. It is nowa bad idea 
to take a few fire-lighters with you (which 
must be kept in a rain-proof place), to be 
used when, and only when, there is no dry 
wood to start a fire with. 

As we were anxious to keep the expenses 
as low as possible (too anxious as events 
turned out), each fellow brought his own 
knife, fork, and spoon and crockeryware. 
It should, however, be possible to purchase 
most of these out of the camp funds. It 
would greatly simplify the rather difficult 
work of '' laying the table if all the things 
were of one pattern, and the table would 
have a much more uniform appearance. It 
is a little difficult, too, to sort out one’s 
own property at the end of the fortnight. 
Good enamelled cups and plates scarcely 
distinguishable from crock can be bought 
from any good china-dealer, and are un- 
breakable, but they are rather expensive, and 
probably no cheaper in the long run. 

Next as to provisions. Much here depends 
on the place you have chosen for your 
camp. We made the mistake of taking too 
much. A friendly grocer even persuaded 
us to take eggs packed up in his own most 
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approved style. It is true that out of the 
box we were able to extract sufficient“ egg 
to make a large custard, but it was rather 
expensive, contained certain foreign sub- 
stances, and had a strong general flavour 
of straw; so I should strongly oppose any 
repetition of the experiment. You will 
probably find that provisions can be bought 
from a local grocer at practically the same 
price as elsewhere, and you will have at 
hand at least one friend to whom you can 
turn in time of need. 

It is not, then, much good to draw up 
elaborate lists of the various commodities, 
allowing so much per head per day. It 1s 
much better to take with you enough to 
last for the first day or so, and then to buy 
the rest as you want it. In this way you 
will avoid being left with a stock of some 
useless article on your hands at the end of 
the camp in consequence of your calcula- 
tions not having worked out. coriectly. 

If you live on this hand-to-mouth prin- 
ciple it will be best to appoint some per- 
manent storekeeper to see that the supply 
of the various provisions is kept up, as 
nothing is more vexing to the officer of the 
day than to find during tea that he has run 
out of bread or sugar, with the nearest grocer 
two miles away. The “ purser " should also 
Leep a very careful eye on the accounts to 
see that in his anxiety to have a successful 
day the cook is not living beyond his means. 
Unless money is paid down “ on the nail " 
as each purchase is made, a careful entry 
. should be made, and the invoices filed, in 
order to check the bill when it comes. 

It is well to give some definite instruc- 
tions as to the contents of each boy's per- 
sonal kit. We found that we had very 
different ideas as to what was '' absolutely 
necessary." One boy seemed to want to 
take out practically the whole of his belong- 
ings on the assumption that “ you never 
know what you'll want." Another seemed 
to think that a walking-stick and a bath- 
towel were all that any self-respecting 
camper-out would dream of taking. It is 
well to talk the matter over beforehand 
and try to strike the happy medium. 

The three most essential things are a 
large blanket, a sweater, and an overcoat. 
No matter how warm the weather is when 
you start, don't be tempted to omit any of 
these. 

With regard to clothes, much must be left 
to the individual. There must, of course, 
be a complete change in case of wet. For 
ordinary wear flannels and a cricket- 
blazer are the best, but even in the country 
these are scarcely suitable for church. One 
ordinary suit, however, and one set of flannels 
may be made to do. A comb and brush, 
bath-towel, and tooth-brush should be 
included. One large or two small blankets 
will be found sufficient to sleep in, but prob- 
ably the best plan is to get a good thick 
blanket made up into a sleeping-sack. It is 
very warm and cannot be kicked off. For 
the same reason pyjamas are better than the 
old-fashioned  night-shirts; they are also 
convenient for wear during the walk down 
to the morning dip. A dressing-gown will 
also be found useful, and might be worn 
over the pyjamas on a cold night. Two 
other things that should not be forgotten 
are a pair of slippers and a walking-stick, 
both of them of tlie greatest value, though 
at different times, to the walker. 

Next as to choice of place. We were 
anxious to get somewhere not too far from 
home, and yet with something character- 
istically different from home. At the 
British Camp we had the Malvern Hells to 
ramble over, we had the ancient British 
encampment to explore, and, although we 
had no river near, we were within easy 
cycling distance of the Severn. We felt 
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that the absence of water in the immediate 
neighbourhood was by no means an unmixed 
evil, as it allowed the boys to ramble about 
alone without fear of boating or swimming 
mishaps. 

It is, as I said, inadvisable to go too far 
from home. It cuts down the expense to 
be able to get to vour destination by bicvele, 
and, of course, visits of parents and friends 
are much more frequent if the place is 
within easy reach. 

We were very fortunate with regard to 
the cost of transit. With nine tickets, 
mostly halves, we took the whole of our 
camp baggage, kits, and provisions as 
ordinary luggage. If a party of twenty go 
by train the chief railway companies take 
them at special rates, which they inaugu- 
rated for the Church Lads’ Brigade, but 
which may be obtained for any camping-out 
party. It is well, I think, to be lavish in 
the matter of tips to porters; if the right 
man gets it the money is well spent. A 
porter's face on seeing a van full of camp 
baggage is occasionally a picture, and it is 
well to let him know early in the proceedings 
that he may expect a good tip. 

It is not till the van has deposited all our 
belongings in a heap, and the man has 
driven away, wondering no doubt at“ some 
people's idea of pleasure, that we realise 
how absolutely we have to depend on our 
own resources. At first we hardly know 
where to start, but there must be no doubt 
about this. 

It is probably getting late in the after- 
noon, and much has to be done before we 
can get a night's rest. All the work must 
have been mapped out beforehand. and 
officers and squads of orderlies elected to 
perform the various labours. Above all, 
there must be a commander-in-chief to keep 
an eve of general command on the whole 
undertaking. 

The first and most important duty is the 
erection of the tents. If possible, it would 
be well to send a fatigue-party over the day 
before to erect tents; but we have never done 
this, having all gone together and erectel 
them in the afternoon. There is not much 
difficulty in this, especially if the tent squad 
has had some practice on the school field 
before starting. 
tents will depend to a great extent on the 
number of them, and on the configuration 
of the field. Before you commence, how- 
ever, you should have a general plan as to 
how they are to be arranged, so as to make 
the general view of the camp as pieturesque 
as possible, and to ensure the greatest 
possible comfort. It is, of course, very 
important that the ground on which the 
tent is pitched should be level, as otherwise 
it would be impossible to adopt the military 
fashion of sleeping like the spokes of a 
wheel“ with feet towards the pole." When 
the tents are finally fixed & boy should go 
round and knock small wire nails in the poles 
at various heights and on various sides ; 
they will be invaluable for clothes-pegs. 

As each tent is erected, a second squad, 
armed with forks and spades, should begin 
at once to dig a small trench round it. The 
trench need not be wide, but should be 
clean cut and fairly deep. The strips of 
turf should be placed round the inside wall 
of the tent to form a further defence against 
the rain. It is important that you should 
look carefullv to see where the rain will drain 
to in case of a storm. It is possible, if you 
are not careful, that the water of your tent 
will, unless diverted, flow in a steadv stream 
into your neighbour's tent. Of course, if 
you think there is no probability of rain you 
might defer the trench-cutting till the 
following day. 

A third company (the smaller boys will 
do well for this) should be set to fill the 
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palliasses with straw previously purchased 
from a neighbouring farmer. When the 
palliasses are all filled (with as equal an 
amount of straw as possible) the officers and 
boys should be allowed to choose their own 
palliasses in order of seniority. We made 
the mistake of letting each boy fill his own 
sack, with the result that some were too full 
and others painfully empty. Another small 
party may be sent off to some convenient 
spot to dig holes for the latrines (or w.c.’s). 


Meanwhile a squad of some of the oider ` 


boys have been erecting the marquee. This 
is one of the most important pieces of work, 
and it will be well to get the maker from 
whom it was bought to send an experi- 
enced man to put it up. It should be in a 
fairly sheltered position, as otherwise if the 
wind gets high there may be a mishap, how- 
ever well it is erected. If there is a hedge 
handy it may be well to use that to tie 
ropes to as well as the tent-pegs, as in wet 
weather tent-pegs have a nasty habit of 
coming out. 

When the marquee is erected the same 
boys will begin to unpack the baggage, turn 
the packing-cases into cupboards, start a 
brazier or two, and prepare the first meal 


. for the hungry toilers by the time they have 


finished their work. 

Then as to the daily management of the 
camp. We had the seven biggest boys 
(ranging from seventeen to fifteen), who were 
called “ Officers of the Day." These in 
turn assumed supreme command “ for one 
day only." Each was given two orderlies, 
and the three together did all cooking and 
washing up for the day. 

During the second week we worked in 
two shifts, one squad working before noon, 
another after noon. "There is something to 
be said for both plans. A whole day's work 
is rather tiring, but when it is over the boys 
of that squad are free for the rest of the 
week. It may seem remarkable that we 
had a different cook (viz. the Officer of the 
Day) each day, but I think it worked well; 
and as it threw all the responsibility on the 
one squad, there was naturally great com- 
petition as to which squad did its work the 
best. Although we did not do go ourselves, 
I think there might well be medals or some 
other small prizes given to the squad which 
is voted the best. 

Next as to meals. The chief point to 
decide will be the question of the dinner- 
hour. In our own case we had the follow- 
ing hours for meals: Breakfast, 7; lunch, 
12; dinner, 6; supper, 8.30. We found, 
liowever, that, except when we went for long 
excursions, the midday dinner was the best. 
I think it might well be a movable feast 
according to the arrangements of the day, 
but in that case notice of the hours of the 
various meals should be posted up by 
breakfast-time. 

Porridge is, of course, an essential for 
breakfast, and, if you have several braziers, 
is very easily cooked. The various makers 
of porridge-meals are in the habit of giving 
coupons for most excellent porringers, and 
we found no difficulty in begging some half- 
dozen of these from the boys’ parents. A 
saving in saucepans may be made by using 
the outer part alone for boiling water, etc. 
With regard to meat, either for breakfast or 
dinner, there is, of course, great latitude. 
Ham and cold boiled bacon are excellent to 
have in stock. It is difficult to fry bacon 
in the ordinary method for any large number 
of boys, but it is always casy to boil fresh 
meat, and, as we have seen, with an oil. 
oven quite possible to roast it. In our own 
case, I am afraid we got our kind friends of 
the British Camp Hotel to do most of the 
roasting for us after the first week. Still, 
we had one or two creat successes, notably 
the first Sunday's dinner—veal cooked from 


* tM 


we fee 


ten in the morning to five in the afteraoon 
was delicious! We felt, moreover, rather 
guilty when we sent things to the hotel, as 
it is scarcely allowable in '' camping-out.”’ 
If you have a really good stove it will be 
quite possible to make very decent pastry. 
Self-raising flour should be used, and the 
piste should be handled as little as possible. 
One of our cooks, who had had the good 
fortune (save the mark!) to see puff- paste 
made at home, triel to make self-raising 
paste on the same principle, explaining that 
it would be flakey because he had rolled 
it out so much. It is true that when it did 
come out it was palpably ''flakey," being 


in strata not dissimilar in appearance and 


texture to those of a block of slate. 

There are a few points of camp life which 
may be mentioned. On turning in at night 
it should be the duty of the officer in charge 
of the tent to see that the ropes have been 
slackened. The dew causes them to shrink, 
and if you forget to loosen them you may 
find during the night that the pegs have 
come out of the ground and the tent has 
toppled over. If it is raining great care 
should be taken not to touch the side of the 
tent. Wherever you do so it will cause it 
to drip. Another very real danger is that 
the tent may catch fire. Under no circum- 
stances should a naked light be taken inside 
the tent. If the weather is dry and the 
flame touches the side, your tent will blaze 
up like tinder, and in a few seconds nothing 
but a few bits of smouldering canvas will be 
left. The presence of oil-cans is also a great 
source of danger. The oil.cans themselves 
should be kept in a box at 4 considerable 
distance from any tents, and when it is 
neceasary to fill any lampes they should be 
taken to the can, and not rice verai. ` 

What did we do all day? I have often 
been asked this question, and have never 
been able to give & satisfactory answer. 


The day certainly went very quickly, and 
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yet, looking back, we don't seem to have 
done anything in particular, if we leave 
meal-times out of account. The fact is that 
everything was so novel that no one thought 
for a moment of being bored. 

There is plentv to do in the camp even if 
vou are not on duty. Your tent must be 
tidied out, the sides tied up to give it a 
thorough airing. For the same purpose 
your blankets must be hung up on clothes. 
lines, and some one must be left in charge of 
them in case of a sudden shower. There is 
a hole to be dug or a post to be erected. 
To town boys the country should be full of 
delight. Nome will spend their time in 
fishing, others in catching butterflies and 
moths, while possibly some young scientist 
may be revelling in botanical research. On 
the Malverns we had the exciting pastime of 
snake and adder hunting, and took back 
with us one ring-snake of the unusual length 
of 3 ft. 7 in. If possible a cricket-match 
should be arranged with a local village 
team ; no end of fun may be got in this 
wav, and manv good friends made. 

If the weather is bad it is sometimes 
difficult to know what to do. If it is rain- 
ing hard at six o'clock it is not a bad idea 
to postpone the retei//e, an hour, or even two. 
When we get up, if it is still raining, we 
must fall back on books, whist, draughts, or 
writing letters home. Then, too, at night 
there should be an occa- 
sional camp concert. We 
had no piano, and we thought 
we had no musical talent at 
al; but it gradually deve- 
loped, and although we had 
few songs, and those con- 
stantly repeated, we never 
grew tired of singing the 
chorus, although we did oc- 
casionally tire of the solo 


part. 
I hope that the reading of 
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this article will cause at least a few schools to 
think whether it would not be possible to try 
this most delightful method of spending part 
of the summer holidays. If you cannot get 
a master to go with you, it might be possible 
to get a father or elder brother or old bov to 
take charge. It is, of course, a post of no little 
responsibility, but, if you can be sure of your 
boys, not so onerous as might be imagined. 
If the master is there it will be good for him 
and for you. It is remarkable how trequently 
the dull boy of the class (not you, of course) 
turns out to be the “ Admirable Crichton“ 
of the party. Master and boy will get to 
know one another, and consequently will 
understand one another better. 

Of course, if there is a cadet corps in the 
school the camp will be run on military 
lines, and it seems more natural to have a 
camp. What I want, however, specially to 
plead is for a holiday camp where each boy 
is left pretty well to his own sweet will. We 
gave our boys abaolute freedom during the 
greater part of the day, and yet in not one of 
the three campe we have had has there been 
a single case of anything approaching in- 
subordination. 

Don't put the question on one side as 
impracticable without serious thought. A 
summer holiday camp is the easiest, cheapest, 
healthiest, and most delightful way of spend- 
ing a holiday you can possibly imagine. 


NOME years ago, when travelling from 

Albany to New York on one of the 
magnificent Hudson River steamboats, I 
made the acquaintance of a lad of sixteen 
or thereabouts, who had first attracted my 
attention by his manner of coming aboard as 
we drew out from one of the piers. 

Conversing with some friends ashore, and 
unwilling to take leave of them until the very 
last moment. he had stationed himself near 
enough to the end of the gangway to be 
able, as he supposed, safely to disregard the 
usual warnings as tu the boat being on the 
point of starting. 

Presently the captain signalled to the 
engine-room ; there was a vibration of the 
machinery, a splashing in the paddle-boxes, 
and the vessel was moving off. With one 
foot already on the gangway, preparatory to 
rushing on board, the lad sprang back to 
make way for a stoutish, elderly woman 
with a very red face, and a manner almost 
hysterical through excitement and over- 
exertion. 

By the time she had been got aboard, the 
lad's chance of following her by the same 
route had vanished. He was equal to the 
emergency, however, for, taking a run of 
a few yards, he leaped boldly for the outer 
railing of the steamer, and a moment later 
clambered on deck. 

Two or three women screamed ; I heard 
the captain mutter something, of which I 
could make out oaly the last three words— 
“ foolish” young ape; while that individual 
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Au'hor of “A Reconciliation,” “ Old Sots Tomahawk,’ ete. 


himself—something better than an ape in 
my estimation just then—coolly picked up 
his hat, which had fallen off, and made 
use of it to wave an adieu to his friends on 
shore. 

Though lacking the historical associations 
of the Rhine, and with no picturesque old- 
world towns or ruinous: castles along its 
banks to catch the eye and stimulate the 
imagination, the Hudson River is unsur- 
passed by any other stream in the world 
for the natural beauty and grandeur of the 
scenery through which it passes. 

The young American, I found, was from 
New York, and had been spending a holiday 
with a party of friends of his own age in the 
Catskill Mountains, the peaks of which were 
in full view from the deck of our steamer. 

* We took a tent with us.“ said he. and 
& tolerable assortment of cooking-utensils ; 
and though we adopted the precaution of 
pitching our camp near enough to a village 
to insure our being able to procure such 
supplies a we might require beyond those 
which hunting and fishing afforded us, it 
pleased our fancy to regard ourselves as 
Red Indians, and to assume, for the time 
being, the habits of the tribesmen who 
had formerly roamed at large over the 
district. 

" There were five of us, and we took 
turn about in cooking. It was further 
decided that the cook for the day should 


remain in charge of the camp during the 


absenco of the others; since, once we h 


become Indians, it was but reasonable to 
suppose ourselves at enmity with certain 
neighbouring tribes, and therefore under 
the necessity of observing the strictest 
vigilance. 

As it happened, my turn for this rather 
unpleasant duty came first. The othera went 
fishing. With nothing to do after the first 
half-hour or so, I lounged about all day, not 
caring to read, and without a soul to talk to. 
Never in my life did I know the time pass so 
slowly. Once or twice, on looking at the 
sun, I could hardly persuade myself that the 
whole planetary system had not become 
altogether stationary. How strange it 
would be, I thought, if such a thing really 
should happen—if, indeed, it actually had 
come about ! 

“ With the evening, however—for the 
dav did come to an end after all—my friends 
returned, and not in the best of humour 
either, for they owned to having caught but 
three or four fish, and these so small that they 
had not troubled to carry them to camp. 

* After setting out in the morning, I 
learned, they had so far forgotten their 
Indian character as to accept the offer of a 
youngster whom they met to guide them to 
a place, some five miles distant, which, he 
said, had the reputation of being the most 
wonderful fishing-ground to be found in the 
whole State. The boy, they said, had 
remained with them all day, and seemed 
almost as much disappointed as they at 
their lack of success. Nobody could make 
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the matter out. There ought to be fish 
there must be, in fact! 

“ The next morning they set off for the 
place again, and I with them, another having 
taken his turn as camp sentinel for the day. 
The walk through the valleys and over the 
hills was delightful. Though so near to 
towns and villages, we seemed to have 
passed altogether beyond the borders of 
civilisation, and to have become Indians 
indeed ; for there are no houses in the more 
hilly districts; no evidences of any sort of 
industry, and no sounds even, save the 
harmonies of nature. 

** The stream passed through one of the 
valleys, and, although rather narrow, was 
of considerable depth. It was, in short, ex- 
actly the sort of place in which fish might 
be expected to abound. Yet, try as we 
would, we could get nothing but minnows. 

“ Worse still, on our way home, we over- 
took the urchin himself, carrying a fine 
string, which he declared he had caught in 
the same stream as that in which we had 
met with such ill success, He offered, 
moreover, to sell us his fish, and we bought 
them willingly at his own price. 

“<I shouldn't wonder,’ said he, if the 
fly-hooks you use have something to do with 
the matter. Now, I caught these with just 
the ordinary kind of hook, baited with 
worms. If I were you, and happened to 
be trying my luck again, I reckon I'd try 
worms.’ 

" Well, now, as you may suppose, it 
wasn't very agreeable to be given free-and- 
easy advice like this by a mere kid ; but 
Bince he had contrived to catch fish in his 
way, and we had failed in ours, we decided 
to have one more try the next day—and this 
time with worms. 

" We began, with our new bait, to get 
any number of bites ; but the fish which we 
actually hooked were so absurdly small that 
we soon became even more disgusted than 
we had been on the previous day. Along in 
the early morning, when we had already had 
&bout eneugh of it,—along came our boy 
again, with another string of fish almost as 
large as the one we had bought of him the 
night before. 

Look here, now,’ cried one of our 
fellows, clutching him by the ear, *there is 
something wrong about this place. Where 
did you catch those fish you are carrying? 

“I shall never forget that youngster. 
He had one of those long, serious, innocent- 
looking faces, and a manner which would 
have convinced ninety-nine persons out f 
& hundred as being almost stupidly frank. 
My friends, as I gathered, had been hugely 
&mused with him the first day, on the way 
to the trout-strean, and, finding how 
readily he seemed to believe everything that 
was told him regarding life in New York, 
had given him some very remarkable 
particulars. In short, thinking him a young 
ninny, it had pleased them to indulge him 
as such. A certain something in his bearing 
as he now approached us, however, instantly 
gave rise to a suspicion that he might after 
all be more knowing than he had pretended 
tobe. But before we could convict him of 
this out of his own mouth, he had wriggled 
himself free and was scurrying away like 
mad through the bushes. 

Let's explore the stream farther up,’ 
said some one ; and off we started. 

“ Well, sir, would you believe it) — we 
hadn't gone above half a mile before we 
discovered an immense spring, which proved 
to be the source of our trout-stream. 

“Turning back, we trudged along for 
three-quarters of a mile or go, till we found 
ourselves face to face with a great hill, at 
the base of which the stream appeared to 
abruptly terminate. Going close up to the 
spot, however, and peering through the 
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bushes, we made out a cascade, and, listening 
attentively, we could hear the water rushing 
along under the ground ahead. 

** * A buried river,’ cried one of our party, 
‘with an outlet on the other side of the 
hill.’ 

Sure enough, when we had climbed the 
hill, we saw the river again, broader than 
ever, its water having no doubt been 
augmented by supplies from a second spring 
in the course of its hidden journey. 

From that time until I left yesterday 
we had all the fishing we wanted—more, in 
fact, unless we had been disposed to live 
entirely on trout. You see, the fish couldn't 


pass the cascade, even had they cared to 


follow the stream under the ground." 

And the youngster, I suppose," said I, 
laughing. knew that perfectly well?“ 

Oh. ves, of course. He took us to the 
other place merely for a lark ; for, although 
he had sold us his fish on our second day out, 
he returned the money to us by another boy, 
the moment he discovered that we had found 
him out. "This seemed so incredible to us in 
an urchin of his age and appearance, that 
we made some inquiries about him at the 
village, where we learned that, like our- 
selves, he, too, was from New York. He 
was very well known in the place, however, 
having for several years spent his holidays 
there at the home of an uncle. 

This piece of news was anything but 
relished by those of our party who had 
thought themselves clever in imposing on 
the credulity of a country-bred boy with 
ridiculous stories of New York. In short, it 
was their attempt to befool him that had 
put it into his head to turn the tables on 
them. 

“ The more we thought of the matter, the 
worse it seemed. It was, indeed, too humili- 
ating to think that we, as Indians, should 
have been completely outwitted by the very 
first child of the enemy whom we had 
encountered. Had he been a boy from the 
village, we might have carried the affair off 
by giving him a ducking, or, better still, by 
altogether ignoring him; but the young 
rascal was, as it were, one of ourselves, an 
over-pert junior of the household, whose 
conduct towards his elders was not to be 
borne. We resolved, therefore, to pay him 
out in some wav, as much, indeed, for his 
good as for our own satisfaction." 

And you succeeded in doing so, I have 
no doubt ? ” said I. 

** Well, yes, in a sense, though not exactly 
as we had planned. Tt was, of course, 
rather too much to expect that a younker 
of his age would be content with rejoicing 
in secret over what he had done. Conse- 
quently, nearly every time we went out, 
we used to run across him in some place 
where we could not get at him, though we 
could see cach other distinctly. Thus, once 
when we were fishing, he coolly put in àn 
appearance on the other side of the river. 
Another time, when we were walking along 
one of the roads, he came up just behind us 
on horseback—followed us, in fact, at a 
walking pace for a mile or more, not daring 
to pass us, of course, but impudently 
declining to turn off into any of the side 
paths and go round. 

One day, however, he ventured too far. 
Whether or not he had been waiting for us 
I can’t say ; but as we were out hunting we 
caught sight of him at the top of a high hill, 
about a quarter of a mile distant. The 
sun, at the time, was at his back, and high 
up, and the summit of the hill being fairly 
smooth and devoid of trees, we were able 
to follow his every action with surprising 
distinctness—a fact which he must have 
known ; for, observing us pause, he thought 
proper to enter upon & spirited representa- 
tion of an Indian war dance. I never saw 


such a thing in my life. It was like watching 
an animated picture thrown on the clear 
sky, without even so much as a shadow to 
obscure the movements of the figure. 

The audacity of the proceeding, how- 
ever, was not to be endured ; and with one 
accord we swarmed up the hill, spreading 
out as we ran, in order that we might cut 
off the retreat of the fugitive whichever 
wav he turned. 

We were not long in finding that the 
task we had entered upon was considerably 
more difficult than we supposed; for the 
youngster, knowing every inch of the 
ground, was able from time to time to make 
the most surprising gains on us. There 
was one hill in particular up which he 
scurried with the agility of a mountain 
goat, while we, though previously just at his 
heels, had to follow at so slow a rate, to 
guard against falling, that when we arrived 
at the top he was a hundred yards and more 
in advance of us. 

We felt pretty sure of him, however, 
as there was a river between him and his 
uncle's house, with no bridge for a mile or 
more in either direction, and no other 
means, so far as we were aware, of crossing it. 
In the face of this, however, we began to 
think it curious that the boy did not attempt 
to strike out another course ; and then came 
the disconcerting thought that there might 
be some way of crossing known to hin, 
though not to us ; in short, that we, not he, 
were running into a trap. Now this, indeed, 
was really the case. 

“ The banks of the river were thickly 
wooded ; and at one point two huge trees, 
one on either bank, threw out branches 
which interlocked. It was possible, there- 
fore, for a person of very light weight to 
work his way from one tree to the other, and 
the boy had actually done so with safety on 
more than one occasion. 

This day, however, possibly from the 
excitement of the long chase, he missed his 
hold when in mid-stream, and plunged into 
the water, at the very moment when we 
arrived at the bank. 

„Our first sensation on observing his 
catastrophe, was, I confess, not unmixed 
with exultation. He had led us a chase; 
and if we had not caught him, we at least 
had the satisfaction of knowing that he had 
not got off scot free. 

5 ntly, however, it became apparent 
that the boy was no swimmer, and, if not 
assisted, would be drowned before our 
eyes. I shall never forget the feeling that 
came over me. There had been heavy rains 
within the last few days, and the waters of 
the river, swollen to the point of bursting 
the banks, went swirling along under the 
overhanging branches at which the terrified 
boy clutched unsuccessfully from time to 
time as he rose to the surface. It was then 
that ——" 

Well, and Le 

“ Why, the fact of the matter is, I would 
rather some one else related what followed. 
You see, the boy wasdrowning for a certainty, 
and I— well, there it is, I went in after him. 
He had sunk for the last time before I 
reached him ; but I contrived to get hold of 
him ; and, as he was too far gone to struggle, 
I managed to get him near enough to the 
shore for the others to wade in and pull him 
out. Half an hour later he had revived 
sufficiently to be able to accompany us to 
our camp, and by the next morning was as 
well as ever. 

* don't quite know how it was. but, when 
he came over to thank us, our resentment 
had so far disappeared that we invited him 
to spend the day with us. Nor had we anv 
occasion to regret having done so either, for 
he proved on acquaintance to be just about 
the finest little chap we had ever known." 


A “B.O.P” TENT. 


A OOBRESPONDENT writes to us from Bristol : * En- 
closed you will Bnd a photograph of & tent successfully 


constructed and waterproofed by me from directions 
given in your 1892 volume, in an article by F. T. 
Holding entitled A Canoe Cruise in Ireland.“ 


>e 


A BOY’S TRIBUTE TO THE 
6s B. O. P. ?9 


TRE two following verses are taken from “An 
Appreciation” sent us by an ardent reader and ad- 
mirer at school at Apperley Bridge, near Braiford : 


You go to farther India or sail to Yucatan, 

You journey to Ashantee or the Isles of Andaman: 

] warrant you, when you get there, the first thing 
you will see 

Will be half a dozen niggers reading last montb's 
* B.O.P.” 


"Neath the verdant palms of Fiji; on the coast of 
Labrador ; 

Mid the ice of Nova Zembla or the heat at Singapore; 

In Iceland, or in Greenland, or in tbe Antipales, 

You will find they clamour monthly for their favourite 


* B.0.P.'s,” 


AN ANGLO-CHINESE 
CHALLENGE. 


TRE Editor of College Echoes" writes to us from 
Tientsin Anglo-Chinese College, China, as follows: 
^ Have oar British schoolboys all gone to sleep? Their 
American school-mates are, one after the other, eagerly 
pushing for an ‘exchange’ with College Echoes,’ anil 
the Britishers do not even respond to an invitation! 
If they think we can't teach them anything—all right! 
We are willing to learn! Anyhow, we think they 
might shake hands with us across the seas.” 


-* 


A “WORLD-WIDE” GREETING. 


TRE fellowing letter has recently reached us from a 
Coventry reader: Some three years ago the idea was 
formed of sending the Editor of the ' B.O.P.' a Christ- 
mas greeting in the form of a circular signed by 
readers in different parts of the world who had become 
acquainted through the medium of the paper. In 
April 1903 I despatched the first circular from 
England, which. after visiting India, Ncw Zeuland, and 
British Guiana, became lost. The next year a second 
circular left England, but was again dogged by ill-luck 
and lost. In July last year the third circular wae 
started, this time by a friend of the writer's in India, 
and after visiting many different climes has at length 
reached home. Although a very belated Christmas 
greeting, the words of appreciation are none the less 
sincere.” The “Letter,” which we greatly appreciate 
and treasure, contains words of hearty cheer from 
writers in India, Victoria (Australia), South Australia, 
Barbadoes (British West Indies), Wellington (New 
Zealand), South Africa, Coventry (Eugland),etc. Here 
are the closing words by the originator of the affair: 
In concluding this token of appreciation I cannot do 
more than re-echo the sentiments expressed by others. 
Wherever the English language is &poken, the * B.O.P.' 
has made its way, and many friendships between far- 
distant lands have been formed through its medium. 
The boys of to-day are the men of to-morrow, upon whose 
shoulders will fall the task of supporting the Empire 
which their ancestors have built, and the B.O.P.' is 
doing much in a quict, but none the less sure way, 
towards forming a closer union between the colonies 
and the homeland.” 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


“THE PHARMACY STUDENT’S 
POCKET NOTE BOOK.” 


UNDER this title there has inet been isened from the 
* Pharinaceutieal Journal" Offiee, 72 Great Russell 
Street, WC a most useful little guide to pharmacy. It 
is suceinet, Clear and, above il therouiriity praetieal, eo 
that we can warmly commend it to any of oar readers 
who ate desiruu2 of taking up pharmacy as a career. 


@ 


TIT 


Paper. 


TRISH SCHOOL STORY. 


From the author we have received a copy of 
* The Schoolboy Outlaws,” by H. Elrington (Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co.) It is an Irish school story. and is 
il'u-tratel by six spirited drawings by E. C. Gillespy. 
There are many thrilling adventures, and all ends 
happily with “God save the Queen” on the accession 


of Queen Victoria. 


“THE NELSON TOUCH.” 


Ox Wednesday, March 14, a relic of Trafalgar was 
secured for te nation at a cost of no less than 3.6 407, 

“May tlie (iol of battles crown my endeavours with 
Hees.“ That sentence was in Nelson's last letter to 
Lady Hamilton, which ended, * Mav God Almighty give 
us suceess over these fellows, and enable us to get a 
Peace.” On Mareh l4 at Christie's, The Nelson Touch,” 
his orivinal draft, that is to say, of that wonderful plan 
carried out by the British fleet at Trafalgar, was offered 
for sale, and was honoured financially, as no other auto- 
graph document in auction-room annals bas before been 
honoured. 


months it had been lying in a desk in one of Christie's 
safes, awaiting a suitable sale of manuscript matter. 
Sixty years ago, when Admiral Sir Harris Nicolas edited 
the Nelson despatches, the taemorandum belonged to 
Admiral Sir Charles Rodney Mundy, who was born 
in Trafalgar year. Before hisdeath in 1884 he gave the 
desk containing it and some other documents to a 
tru-tworthy retainer, Thesclier had the desk from that 
retainer, 

From tbe first it was practically a duel between Mr. 
Quaritch, the we'l-known Piccadilly bookseller, and 
Frank T. Sabin, of Shaftesbury Avenue. Begun at 2504. 
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The famous memorandum, written on board the 
Victory off Oadiz on October 9. 1805, makes no provision 
for anything save victory. Save for the heading and 
one or two words, it is exclusively in the handwriting 
of Nel-on. The eight quarto paues—of which we give 
here with a photozraphic reproduction of the first — con- 
tain rather more than 900 words, besides a rough 
diagram of three short British lines and the single ex- 
tended line of the enemy. It is, of course, penned with 
the left hand. 

Strangely enough, the importance of the document 
Was not only unknown to its owner, but for several 
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bidding rose by stages of 1007. or so to 3,0007., where 
there was a pause, and at 3,6004. Mr. Sabin was the 
winner. He stated afterwards to the Press that the 
memorandum is for the time being held in trust for 
the nation at that price. He is willing to forego all 
commission, on condition that it goes into a public 
museum in London. There is no time limit, for he desires 
to give the Government and private individuals every 
chance to come forward, There is some talk, failing 
Government support sufficient to purchase, of a shilling 
fund. And then there are the “friends of the British 
Museum," who before now have doue considerable things. 
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NEW READER.—If you are going 
to use the gun you must have 


A HOLIDAY SON G. a licence for it, Inquire at the 


post-office or the police-station. 


Bv AN OLD Boy. R. Heatu.—Not for some time, as, = 
I owing to the alteration in the 
R racing measurement rule, the 
HE time is coming; sing, boys, * Hurrah 1" present type of yacht, such as 
When away from school we'll hie, Hurrah! the one you mention, will soon 
Away we'll rush with laugh and song, become obsolete. For the new 


type take the boat described in 


For the days are happy, the time 1s long, “A Racing Model and How to 
That free from care we'll merrily play ; Build Her" in our seventeenth 
Nor think of books the live-long day. volume. 
Then merrily shout “Harrah !" boys; A. W. Locx.—Fall information 
Right merrily sbout “ Hurrah !” will be given you on written 


application to the Chief Clerk, 
Emigrants’ Information Office, 


Il. Broadway, Westminster. 
From morn till eve, when the skies are clear, R. PAnELL.—You cannot do without a battery unless you 
We'll ramble and frolic without a fear; have a string telephone, which is simply a piece of string 


with the ends knotted through the centres of the bottoms 


We'll chase the rabbit along the hedge, of a couple of empty pasteboard boxes. 


And track wildfowl in the reedy sedge; 


, P. Yarv.—1, Nearly every bookseller. Ask at the railway 
T ST r r Oi 1 piyer. e bookstall. 2. See advertisements. 3. There are many 
And away to the winds with slate and book. institutions for teaching shorthand by correspondence, 

Oh! merrily shout “ Hurrah !" boys; Apply to Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Amen Co: ner, E.C, 

Right merrily shout “Hurrah !” REPTILIA,—1. All the three British lizards feed on small 


insects, worms, aud snails; the slow-worm has the same 
diet, but seems to prefer slugs when it can get them. 


ul, : * 
2. Write to Willson, New Oxford Street, opposite Mudie's 


When evening comes with redd'ning gleam Library, for prices of grass snakes, etc, 

We'll take us off to me clear cold stream, Keex ON Stamps (Richmond).—There is a society of 
And into its depths we'll dive and swim, the kind iu existence, and has been advertised in our 
Till, ruddy of face and supple of limb, business pages. We refer to the “ Richmond Pictorial 


Postcard Exchanging Society,” the Secretary of which 


The deepening twilight shall call us h 
PPP is Mr. Archie C. Durrant, c/o Mr. Luff, Home Park Road. 


Till another sun rouse us again ene gaa Wimbledon Park, s.w. We personally know nothing of 
Then merrily shout “ Hurrah!” boys; the society, though we have had sent us a list of the 
Right merrily shout “ Hurrah !” names of many connected with it in different parts of the 


world. If you would like details you should write to 
Mr. Durrant. 


IY. 
: : PATRIOT (Sydenham).— You probably mean the “ Royal 
And then we'll sit in the cosy light Society of St. George," whos ces are at 211 Shaftesbury 
Of the wel! trimmed lamp, far into the night, Avenue, London. The annual subscription for Junior 
And stories tell of the days of old, Associates is 2s. Cd. 
Of ladies so fair and knights so bold; A. D. B.—1. No. Can- 


vas has its limits, 
and your proposed 
boat would be much 
too large for the 
build. You should 


Till sleep steals over each drowsy head 
And each lies snug in his snow-white bed. 
Then merrily shout “Hurrah 1" boys; 
Oh, merrily shout * Hurrah |" 
For the happiest time of our boyhood's prime ac sos her — pte 
; ” — — . For particulars 
Right merrily shout * Hurrah ! ^ as to the Royal 
5 Navy, see the 
Quarterly Navy 
- List. There are 
no appretitices to 
naval engineering 
now. 


Youxa STARLINGS 
(C. P.).—You can't 
tell cocks from hens 
till.they are fully 
fledged. No cage; 
they will follow 

P you out door and 
+ iu, German paste. 


Feeding must begin 

’ bite, at 4 A.M. and be 
ET kept up every half- 

"Zia LL ob hour all day long ! 


LIVER (L. A. ©.).— 


! 
M PP ` 
AL, 


eters 


Lon - 


ing and sketching competitions. 


Fresh air and the > 
tub. No medicine. k 
Avoid advertised 
n quackery. 
A. E. Luprord.—One Ludford is near Ludlow on the G. J. DURI JNG.—Order from your bookseller " Eggsof J. SuaxD.—The law has been altered since then, and 
borders of Herefordshire aud Shropshire. Two other the Native Birds of Britain," meutioned in our Note you are not allowed to make fireworks or explosives 
Ludfords, Magna and Parva, are near Market Rasen, : Book a few weeks ago. . a 0 5 by De 5 
iu Linoolushire. O. L. M. (Porteoy).—The book you desire was adver- : vorinted in «Every Boy's Monthly." POPE 
G. S. G.— There are dozens of Uifferent coins of that tised by Percival, Marshall & Co., 298 Poppin's Court, 
reign. Which one do you mean? If you have one, Fleet Street, London. H. pp thanks SH 295 pall . 
and want it identified, ask the curator of the local .BPHINXITE. - 1. The best way is to go to the Free Library, 1 3 ng, though we cau hardly fud spa > 
museum. i pores irra oo ae by rd (Bolton). - 8 i " Š 
volume. ou may waut thirty or forty books if you . H. —We can urn vou with nam 
te Be bs (Rent) SIME m bs pace Nei E kuow ‘nothing of the matter to start with. 2. We aud addresses; but vou could probably obtain what 
lication standard. The notion in v lods RR have had so many series of articles on the subject, you want by advertising, at a cost of 6d., on the 
UrawIDR; Exercise your powers ur our va but are always open to consider anything new. wrapper of our monthly part. | | 
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THE VOYAGE OF THE BLUE VEGA: 
STORY OF ARCTIC ADVENTURE. 


By GORDON STABLES, M. D., R. N., 
Author of “The Butterfly Hunters," etc. eic. 


CHAPTER VIII.—WHICH DEATH SHOULD HE CHOOSE ? 


NCE fairly away to sea, with the cloud. 

. land of Icelandic hills fading blue- 
grey away on the horizon, a good breeze 
filling the sails, and the Arctic gulls bidding 
us wild welcome to their Arctic home, I 
wasn’t the man, nor was bold Tom Bluff, 
to permit even a shadow of superstition to 
find shelter in our breasts. 

But Claude himself was a true sailor, and 
he brought not the coffin with him as a 
coffin, but in a huge box that had been 
brought on board by silent shore porters in 
their own boat, unpacked in our old friend’s 
quarters, and carefully covered over with a 
crimson cloth. 

And there was still another big box, and 
this contained the hermit’s harp. 

I was glad to see this, and glad the old 
man could play, though, of course, singing 
was far beyond his power now. And there 
was Tom, our violinist, and Briney, with her 
dulcimer. Ah! there is little real comfort 
in & ship that sails without music in her. 

Now, taking the advice of the hermit— 
though surely we shouldn't call him a 
hermit any longer—I had engaged my men 
as sailors and sealers. I might really hade 
suggested this myself, for if there be any 
thing your Scottish seamen object to it is 
going off to sea in a kind of speculative way. 

Something definite, that. is what they 
like—something that will bring in enough 
cash to please their wives when they return; 
notsimply wages, on a dangerous voyage like 
this, but a bit over and above if they happen 
to have a bumper ship. 

Thirty all told were we, not reckoning 
Betsy and Briney, nor Betsy's maid, for, 
indeed, women-folks don't count for much 
on & voyage, if the ship isn't really a pas- 
senger craft. 

And I had offered fair wages and their 
chance of oil and skins to our crew. Even 
the engineers and stokers would have a 
share in this. 

Need I say that this crew was composed 
of picked men, men who had sailed from 
the great oil ports of Dundee, Peterhead, 
and Fraserburgh many a time and oft, and 
were one and all good ice-men, as well as 
brave sailors ? 

But who do you think was Betsy's maid ? 
She had simply told me she was going to 
have one, and I had not bothered a bit about, 
it. Betsy would have her quiet joke at 
times, so at the very last, and just as we 
were going to cast off at Southampton, 
behold Leeks herself, bag and baggage, and 
bandboxes, with an umbrella that might 
have belonged to Paul Pry, had boarded 
the Blue Vega. 

She was the same lanky, lamp-post Leeks 
that had come through such wondrous 
adventures with us on board the Polly 
Famous, and had ended by leading to the 
iltar—yes, Leeks did the leading—honest 
Clewlines. 

But her husband was dead now, and here 
was Leeks looking quite like her old self. 
She would have rigged out in widow's weeds, 
but Betsy wouldn't hear of such a thing. 
and I don't think that Leeks was sorry for 
the decision. 

I wasn’t sorry either that Betsy had 
sprung this little joke on me, for it put me 
in mind of our cruise in the Polly Famous, 
and if Leeks wasn't ornamental, sne was 
goodness personified, and she dearly loved 
my little Briney. 


As regards the old man's grand-nephew 
Saxwold, from the looks of matters 
for a week at least after we sailed from 
Reikjavik it seemed to me there would be 
little love lost between my girl and him. 
Saxwold, indeed, treated Briney as à mere 
child, and to her mother and me Briney 
spoke of Saxwold as “ the boy.” 

But betwixt Edgar and him a friendship 
was struck up almost at first sight, which 
soon ripened into something like brotherly 
love. 

It will be remembered that in our last 
cruise Timber Toes, who was now our steward, 
had been very sweet upon Leeks, and was 
poor Clewline's rival, and I really wondered 
if, seeing that the latter was gone for ever," 
he would think of Leeks or Leeks of him 
now they were together again. 

But matters of far greater importance 
soon drove all such things out of the head 
of old Silas Grigg. 

It was time now to send up the crow's 
nest. This, I suppose I need hardly 
remind anybody, is a huge barrel with 
& trap-door opening into it through the 
bottom, which Arctic ships hoist and make 
fast to the highest part of the maintop- 
gallant mast. 

The rigging doesn't lead all the way up 
to it, for, after one has reached the maintop- 
gallant cross-trees he has to round the 
corner, as it were, and haul himself up by a 
Jacob's ladder into this barrel. 

To get up and in one needs considerable 
courage and the headpiece of a steeplejack. 
But one soon gets used to it, as eels are said 
to do to skinning. At Edgar's first venture 
he almost lost his presence of mind. Had 
he not recovered himself and clutched the 
ladder he would have fallen dead on the 
deck or overboard to feed the sharks. Any- 
how, he would have fallen right out of this 
all-true yarn of mine. 

Neither he nor his new chum Saxwold 
had been to the Arctic before, so they are 
not to be blamed for their want of skill. 

It wasn’t cowardice. That complaint 
never got hold of either of them. Saxwold 
had a clear complexion and blue eyes that 
inspired confidence, but he told Edgar 
straight that he didn’t think he would ever 
be able to find his way into the crow's nest 
should he live to be as old as his grand- 
uncle. = 

* You should really try some fine calm 
day," said Edgar. There is a grand 
telescop2 up there and some straw to put 
your feet on, and a sort of seat, too; and it 
appears to me as if you're high enough up 
to look half-way round the world. Qh, it 
is just splendid!“ 

I could climb a tree, you know, Edgar, 
if it were two hundred feet high, but that 
Jacob's ladder looks very swingy and 
unsafe. No, I'll never go up that.” 

“ Well, there is no other way, unless you 
borrow the wings of an ivory gull and fly 
up." 

Saxwold laughed, and the subject dropped 
for the present, only every time he saw 
Edgar going coolly up and entering he felt 
that he wanted to kick himself. 

Now, Edgar was a very well-meaning sort 
of a lad, but just a trifle headstrong. He 
had no fear in him, and didn’t understand 
how anyone else could have. 

So he fell upon a plan, as he thought, to 
induce Saxwold to take to the nest. 


in the child's sweet treble. 
- it was, though I didn't hear it. 


“ Briney," he said one fine morning with 
never a wave nor swell on the surface of 
the bright waters, only white, clean-looking 
seagulls floating here and there Briney, I 
know you are about as plucky a girl as ever 
was turned out." 

“ Oh, Edgar, you needn't try to compli- 
ment me. I had the last of my chocolate- 
creams last night and shared them with my 
pet Lootoo, the sea-lion.” 

But I wasn't thinking about chocolates, 
you silly old Brine; I was only wondering if 
you wouldn't mind doing me a favour." 

She told him at once she would, for poor 
Briney was young and innocent, you know. 

Oh. you are a dear sweet girl. Let me 
822, now, your dress isn't a bit too long, is 
it?” 

„Oh. no, nice enough for anything.“ 

* Well, little sweetheart, Saxwold a 

„What, ‘the boy’ ? " 

Briney spoke somewhat contemptuously. 

“ My friend ‘the boy, " says Edgar, laugh- 
ing, “ he is no hand at climbing, and is 
afraid to go up into the crow's nest. Could 
you—that is, do you think you could, just 
to please me? 

Oh, and to worry him ? ” 

She thought a moment, looked round the 
sea, then up to the giddy top-mast. 

“ I wish I were a seagull,” she said, but 
I can't be that; but here goes for the nest.“ 

Edgar tried to catch her. Oh, I didn't 
mean now," he cried. l 

His heart was in his mouth; hé- was so 
afraid she would fall; and if he went after 
her it might frighten her, and the danger 
would be greater still. 

He bit his lips with anxiety. He would 
have given all he possessed to get her back. 

But Briney never hesitated a moment. 
She went through the lubber's hole when 
she reached the maintop, it is true, but this 
was merely because her dress was a tritle 
awkward. 

Up and up she ran. When she came to 
the foot of that dangerous Jacob's ladder 
she paused, as if in momentary terror, then, 
looking down, waved a hand to Edgar. At 
that height Briney looked no bigger than & 
mole. 

Edgar was spellbound, and did not dare 
even to wave encouragement to her; but she 
reached the trap-door, popped up inside, 
and shut it with a thud after she got inside. 

Edgar recovered himself in an instant, 
and ran aft to the skylight, which he threw 
open. f 

“ Saxwold, I want you half a minute.” 

Up rushed the boy. 

Fou wouldn't go up to the crow's nest ! °? 

“ No, I said I couldn't.” 

“Well, do you know who is in there 
now? ; 

Not Leeks, surely?“ 

“ No, but little Briney."' 

“ Briney, the child?“ 

" Briney, yes. See, she is looking over 
th? side down at us. She must be standing 
on the seat, else she couldn't ——" 

Next moment there was a hail from aloft 
A plaintive call 


Edgar! Oh, Edgar!” 

" Yes, Briney ? " 

“ I can't ever, ever get down again. 
never, never see anybody any more." 

Do try,” cried Edgar, in agony now. 

No use. Good-bye for ever and ever.“ 


in 


And she disappeared. 

Timber Toes was standing bchind Edgar 
with the tail-end of his outside guernsey 
stuffed about half-way down his throat to 
prevent laughing aloud. 

“TH go up,” said Toes, 
down, sir, quick." 

Oh do. good old Toes, and you shall 
have something for your pains.” 

“Til do it for love.“ he cried, ** but vou 
can give me the something just the same." 

Poor Briney was sitting on the seat with 
her legs hanging down towards the trap, 
wondering to herself how long she was 
likely to live up here. and if they would let 
her starve to death, when somebody knocked 
at the terrible little door. 

Please may I come in, Miss Briney ? ” 

“ Oh, is it you, Toes ? ” 

This smart sailor was closeted with my 
lass for some little time, and Edgar was very 
anxious indeed. 

Presently the trap-door.opened and out 
came Toes. A pair of small blue stockings 
followed, and Briney’s legs were no doubt 
inside. 

Toes had hold of one of her heels, and 
step by step he guided her down and round 
the terrible corner at the foot of the Jacob's 
ladder. 

Edgar had been holding his breath till 
then. but was relieved when he saw Briney 
kick. Toes away, and she was down before 
him, her cheeks all aglow with the unwonted 
excitement. 

It was just about thi« time that I came on 
deck and heard the whole story. 

I pretended to be displeased, but I wasn't. 
My little Briney was a brave las But 
then the double dream—the double dream, 
so that, while making believe I was scolding 
Edgar, I told my girl she must never venture 
aloft again. Tom, dear lad, really looked 
at my Briney as if he longed to give her a 
good hug. Poor children! 


t 


‘and bring her 


I went below again, this time to talk with 
old Claude. 

And as soon as I left the deck Saxwold 
came aft to where Briney stood talking to 
Tunber Toes. 
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“Little girl.“ he said. you are very 
plucky, and I mean it when I say it. 
And what is more, I am just a sheep, a 
cowardly sheep. You have done what I 
couldn't do, because I hate a Jacob's ladder 
worse than anything in the world." 

Then he turned towards Edgar and began 
taking off his monkey-jacket. 

Tom's boy told me afterwards that while 
doing this he was as white as a sheet. 

“What are you going to do?" said 
E ilgar. frightened, he knew not why. 

The “ boy pointed away aloft. 

“Tm going up vonder,“ he said.“ into 
that erow's nest. That's what I am poing 
to do." 

* Didn't vou tell me 

“ Never mind what I told you, Edgar 
Im going." 

They watched him all the way up as far 
as the top-yallant cross-trees. There he 
paused, with one hand on the lower rung of 
the. Jacob's ladder. 

Then he pulled his cap off and threw it 
down, watching to note how it fell clear of 
evervthing and alighted on the deck. 

Briney was trembling all over like a bird 
newly caught, vet she kept her eves aloft. 

Naxwold now let go the rung of the ladder, 
stood for just a few brief seconds on the cross- 
trees as if to get his wind, then threw his 
arms around the mast and began to shin 
up it, while all stood wondering down below. 
Up and up till he came to the side of the 
nest, then he clutched the mast with his 
bare hands only, though it was slippery, 
and so pulled himself right up over the nest 
and dropped quickly down inside. 

And Briney turned away with the salt 
tears quivering on her eyelashes. 

She felt somehow that she had wronged 
the boy. He was brave and plucky after all. 

Well, the boy came down about a quarter 
of an hour afterwards, just as he had gone 
up. 

"The chief danger in Saxwold's exploit lay 
not in shinning up the bare pole, though 
that was varnished and slippery, but in 
grasping the pole with hands alone where 
the nest was lashed close to the mast, and 
he could no longer get his arms around it. 

( fu be continued.) 
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But Timber Toes took the boy in hand, 
and in less than a week's time he could go 
up into the nest and out of it again by the 
Jacob's ladder. 

That same evening in the saloon Briney 
sidled up to Saxwold while Frieslan was 
plaving the piano and Tom had his fiddle. 

She just put the tips of her fingers on his 
sleeve to attract his attention. 

„Nobody can hear me," she thought to 
herself. 

" Saxwold," she said. and he started, for 
it was the first time that Briney had called 
him by his Christian name. 

“ You are not a sheep, mind you, though 
you said you were." 

It is nice to know that. Miss Brinev,” 
he replied, smiling, a little sarcastically, 
perhaps. 

“You needn't laugh, because Pm in 
earnest, and a sheep could never do what 
you did." 

That's 
Briney." 

And she went away then because she 
could not be sure that Saxwold wasn't 
making fun of her. 

But one day it was very, very cold, being 
hard frost, so hard that the“ barber " was 
flving, that is a shiny white fog that 
steams off the surface of the sea in days 
like this. 

Well, the boy’ was in the crow's nest, 
and his feet being so very cold he began 
to dance in the nest to keep them warm. 

A more dangerous thing he could not have 
done, for suddenly there was & loud crack, 
and, to the horror of those who happened 
to be lookinz up, part of the bottom gave 
way, and the unfortunate lad fell right 
through and hung there by one half-loose 
timber. 

Perhaps his limbs were paralysed with tho 
frost, for he could neither reach nor touch 
the Jacob's ladder, and, probably for tho 
first time in his life, he was face to face with 
death. 

The sea below as the mast and nest swung 
into space, the deck below when the ship 
gained an even keel. 

Which death should he choose ? 


comforting, anyhow, Miss 


THE ADVENTURES OF JACK ALDERSON, V.C. 


By ApRIAN LEIGH, 


Author of “A Long-Range Duel,” “ Christmas in the Khyber Pass," ete. 


FTER regarding Alderson for several 
minutes in silence, one of the robbers 
pointed to the tent wall beside my bed. 
The other nodded; and almost before I had 
time to feign unconsciousness they were 
standing beside me. 

But 1 was not the object of their search. 
At the head of my bed stood an empty 
picking-case, of about the same size as the 
treasure-boxes. Carefully removing a few 
odds and ends with which it was littered, 
they bore it across the tent and placed it 
beide Alderson. Then; whether it was that 
the uncertain light concealed their move- 
ments or whether it was the most skilful 
trick of sleight-of-hand that I had ever seen, 
I do not know, but before I had realised 
that anything had happened. I saw Alderson 
still sleeping calmly, his head upon the pack- 
ing-case, while two shadowy forms, bent 
double with the weight of the treasure- boxes, 
were disappearing through the doorway. 

In spite of Alderson’s warning, I leapt 
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from my bed to wake him. But, as I did so. 
the scrambling struggle of a camel rising 
toits feet broke the silence; a hoarse shout 
echoed through the darkness, a babel of 
tongues arose in the stillness of the night, 
and with a rush of hurrving feet the remain- 
der of our followers, headed by the two 
Indian servants, burst into the tent. 

Alderson woke withastart. He rubbed his 
eves, raised himself upon his elbow and 
angrily demanded the reason of this unseemly 
intrusion. « Then, ignoring the stammering 
explanations from six tongues at once, he 
lit the lamp and looked calmly round him. 
As his glance fell upon the packing-case 
he started, and, before a man could move, 
the blue barrel of his six-shooter covered 
the foremost of the camel-men. 

"Thieves and liars,” he shouted, “ you 
have robbed me of my treasure. You shall 
die!” 

Sahib! Sahib!“ cried the men, falling 
on their knees with hands uplifted in suppli- 


cation ; “it is not we who have done this 
evil thing, but the budmashes who have 
fled. Preserver of the poor, vou are our 
father and our mother, why should we rob 
thee * " 

Because ye are thieves and the sons of 
thieves," thundered Alderson, rising. If 
ye have not robbed me, load quickly the 
camels that I may tell the men of Guma that 
your brothers have robbed me. Perchance, 
ay it is very likely, that Sanju will be razed 
to the ground, e'er ye rcturn to it, for the 
men of Guma are my brothers and know my 
just dealings, and ye know they love not the 
men of Sanju.” 

And Alderson, always fingering that mur- 
derous revolver, hustled them from the tent 
end strode out into the open. Together we 
stood in the chilly dawn and ate our scanty 
breakfast. Under Alderson's steely eve 
the striking of the camp and the loading of 
the camels, usually so tedious a matter, was 
quickly completed, and, before the sinking 
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moon had paled before the first faint blush 
of day, we were pressing in haste over the 
desert, in order, I supposed, to rouse the men 
of Guma to our aid. 

The sun was high in the heavens before 
the roof- tops of Guma rose upon the horizon, 
and evening was drawing close before we 
entered the town. Crowds stood to see us 
pass, and Alderson PT acknowledged 
the salutes of the inhabitants, many of whom 
he seemed to know. Without pause or 
hesitation we pushed on through the narrow 
streets, and then, suddenly, we passed through 
a wide gateway into & spacious mud-walled 
courtyard. At the farther end o1 the court 
rose a two-storeyed house of the same 
material, and on the steps which led to the 
entrance sat a little, wrinkled, grey-haired 
man, clad in a khaki shooting suit. At the 
sight of us he leapt to his feet and came 
towards us with outstretched hand. 

„Thank Heaven you have come, old chap," 
he said to Alderson. I haven't seen a white 
face for eighteen months." 

It was Thompson, the political agent, and 
as Alderson introduced me, I scanned with 
interest the weather-beaten features of a 
man whose reputation for daring courage 
was second only to that of my friend. 

But I had little time for observation. The 
play was not yet over. As soon as the 
first courtesies had passed between us, 
Alderson touched Thom pson on the shoulder. 

* Ye see these men," he said in the ver- 
nacular; they are men of Sanju, who, with 
two others, agreed with me to carry my goods 
to Guma. But, led away by wickedness, 
they conspired together and have stolen the 
treasure that I was bringing. I leave their 
punishment to you. Let them be seized while 
we withdraw and speak of other things." 

At a sign from Thompson the wretched 
camel-drivers were seized and pinioned; 
and then, led by Thompson, we entered the 
house, and, mounting a winding stair, 
reached an upper room, which looked out 
upon the courtyard, but which, from ite 
height above the ground, was safe from 
prying eyes without. 

Two beds stood in the room. Thompson 
looked at us and waved his hand deprecat- 
ingly. 

“This is your room," he said. It's all 
I have to offer you, and you won't have that 
to-morrow, for I've only kept these villains 
here in hand by promises of money, and 
when they know what's happened this place 
will become a burning fiery furnace.” 

I looked at Alderson. Not a muscle on 
his face moved. Then he sat down wearily 
on one of the beds and—laughed. 

* Ask them to bring up our kits, there's 
& good chap," he said. “ I'd like a change 
of clothing after to-day’s march.“ 

Whatdid he mean? I looked at Thomp- 
son and saw the light of hope springing up in 
his troubled face. Then I ran to the door 
and called loudly for Belaki. 

In a few minutes the servants appeared 
with our valises. Alderson waited till they 
had again departed, and then he drew his 
valise with difficulty to his bedside and un- 
strapped it. Bending down, he held up a 
coat, and, plunging his hand into a pocket, 
drew forth a rupee and tossed it on to the 
bed. Another and another followed, until a 
little pile of silver was heaped upon the 
coverlet. Then, having exhausted the coat, 
he produced a pair of trousers, then another 
coat, then a pair of shooting-boots, then a 
dressing-gown, then more coats, breeches, 
and trousers, and from all of them poured 
& silver stream till the bed groaned under 
the weight of the glittering coin. 

At last he ceased. Then, turning to 
Thompson, he made a showman's bow. 

„Ten thousand rupees,” he said. Count 
it, for I want a receipt." 
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" How on earth did you do it ? " Thomp- 
son and I cried in one breath. 

Alderson came towards us and laid his 
hand on my shoulder. 

I couldn't tell you at the time, old chap," 
he said almost apologetically, '* because I 
didn't know your powers of acting. I knew 
you'd be all right as long as you didn't know 
where the stuff was, but I couldn't tell 
whether you might not, by some involuntary 
glance or question, give the whole show away, 
if you knew the dibs were stowed in 
my old clothes. You remember the night 
at Sanju, when you thought you heard the 
tinkle of coins and the pouring of sand upon 
the ground? Well, you did hear it, or, 
rather, you heard me filling my pockets 
with silver rapees and refilling the treasure- 
boxes with number six shot, which I had 


hidden beneath my bed when I masqueraded 
as Belaki. Ha! ha! ha! How I should 
have liked to see the faces of our friends 
from Sanju when they opened those boxes 
in the desert and found nothing in them 
but snipe-shot ! 

And now we're all happy," he continued. 
I've brought off my little coup, Thompson's 
got his money, and, in a couple of days, he 
and I will take you to the hills and show 
die that big ibex I know you're longing to 
slay.” 

And they did. And now its head stands 
out boldly in the hall of my old home in 
England, and I have had a single rupee let 
into its neck in memory of Alderson’s 
exploit. 

[END OF PART IL] 
(Part III. will start next week.] 
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[es Sniper was restlessly 
pacing up and down the 
platform awaiting the arrival 
of the train which was bearing 
towards him his eagerly ex- 
pected, and no lees expectant, 
father. 

The coming of the governor 
meant much to the fifteen- 
year-old lad. It meant that 
firm grip of the hand which 
he remembered so well; it 
meant that softly keen glance 
out of hazel-nut eyes. The Sniper con- 
jured up before his mind's eye the face of 
his dearest pal—the father whom he had 
not seen for the past four years. The lad 
loved to remember the clear olive-tinted 
skin with the rich, pure blood of the athlete 
faintly showing through when his father 
was interested, excited, or indignant. He 
remembered the carefully curled moustache 
above the clean soldier-like chin. He 
wondered if the dad would have on one of 
his perfectly fitting blue suits with the neat 
gold curb chain across the waistcoat, and if 
he would still wear the ring on his left little 
finger—the ring with the mailed arm and 
hand grippi Dinsel the short two-edged 
sword. 

The Sniper knew, too, that the coming of 
the governor meant a substantial improve- 
ment in his finances, but to do him justice 
he only gave that aspect of the question a 

ing thought. He put it, indeed, reso- 
utely away in the back of his mind, feelin 
as if he hardly cared to make capital out o 
the event which he had been so earnestly 
looking forward to all the term. 

Lastly, the Sniper wanted to have the 
pleasure of introducing the finest man in 
the world to his particular crony, General 
McBain, who was almost as excited as the 
boy over the advent of Colonel Verschoyle, 
a man who, like himself, had scored a number 
of pointa in the game of life on the playing- 
grounds of India, where a good deal of first- 
class play of all sorta may be witnessed. 

In a few minutes the Sniper's vision of 
his father was materialised. As the train 
pulled up, a clean-cut soldier's figure leaped 
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By F. CowLey WHITEHOUSE, 
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out of a blue-cushioned carriage, and father 
and son ran to greet one another. 

The Colonel, knowing schoolboys’ ways, 
would have contented himself with the 
heartiest of hand-grips, but the Sniper, who 
had, as I hope you have discov by this 
time, distinct points about his character, 
reached up in the old way for the end of 
the brown moustache, and pulled the lips 
beneath down to the level of his own honest 
mouth. And the Colonel, noticing that 
two of the college fellows were watching, was 
satisfied, and his heart sang a little of 
joy as he realised that his son had in him the 
makings of a man. 

The Sniper certainly had his points. He 
was singularly indifferent to public opinion, 
and never did a thing simply because he 
was told it was manly, or left undone a thing 
because the fellows said it was unmanly. 

The two looking on were Bunny and the 
Prairie Dog, and of these the former, who 
had not a man’s saving grace about him, felt 
that the Sniper had exposed a joint in his 
armour to the thrust of his Brummagem 
blade. He discovered, though, did Bunny, 
that he had erred. His weapon doubled 
up—as Brummagem steel will—and left 
him at the mercy of the strong and knobby 
fist of his erstwhile friend. 

The Prairie Dog, who was, as I may have 
mentioned before, of different metal, looked 
at the meeting of father and son, and felt a 
pone twinge of jealousy. He compered 
the tubby financier at home with the smart 
Service man opposite him, &nd then he 
morally kicked himself for a hound. 

The good old governor is a gold heap, 
every square inch of him, and here am I 
wishing him otherwise. I'm a bit of a 
skunk, I reckon." That was what the 
Prairie Dog said of himself, and I—who 
know them both—think that the Prairie 
Dog had his points as well as the Sniper. 

The Colonel and his son started off for the 
college. Bunny went off to get into mischief 
on his own account, and to let in anyone 
but himself for the punishment which was 
sure to ensue. The Prairie Dog circled 
around waiting for the introduction which 
his heart desired. Soon it came. 


* Hullo, Prairie Dog, I forgot you were 
knocking around. Dad, this is my pal, the 
Prairie Dog." 

" Why the Prairie Dog?” queried the 
ColoneL 

Cause he thinks he can speak Amurcan, 
which same he can't do," replied the Sniper. 

Indeed, said the Colonel with a 
twinkle in his eve. " Well, we all have 
our ambitions, have we not, Prairie Dog ? " 
And the Prairie Dog began to wonder if he 
should not turn his talents towards some 
higher aim—the winning. for instance, of the 
v. C., or at least the D. S. O. There was so 
much favouritism shown in awarding the 
premier distinction! Why, only two men 
from the college had received it, while quite 
a number had the D.S.O. for just as plucky 
actions. Favouritism, bevond a doubt! 

The Colonel was shown all over the 
college, and had lunch at the Head’s house in 
the midst of the bovs, who managed to draw 
him out with regard to the Service in which 
so many of them, with all the unchecked 
exuberance of hopeful youth, hoped to 
make names for themselves. It. chanced 
to be a great day at the college. The tinal 
house tie tor the footer cup was to be plaved 
dunng the afternoon, and the whole school 
of five or six hundred boys was seething 
with excitement. 

The Sniper, who had developed into a 
class half, and was certain of his cap the 
next season, was playing for The House, for 
so the Head's house was called to distin- 
guish it from the others, 

Meredith's and The House were the 
finalists, and as Meredith's had won out- 
nght the previous year, everyone was 
anxious to know if The House, which had 
not been in the final for several seasons, 
would succeed in knocking them out. 

The question would soon be laid at rest, 
for the teams were out in the open, stripped 
and waiting for the refs whistle to set them 
going. 

The House team wore dark-blue breeches, 
showing the naked knee below ; their jerseys 
were black with narrow yellow silk binding 
low round the throat, and a broad strip of 
the same riband running down the little 
buttons placed well over the left breast, 
Very workmanlike the team looked. Mere- 
dith's atfected dark-blue breeches and white 
jerseys with sky-blue binding. and the con- 
trast could not have been more effectively 
arranged by a Bond Street shop-window 
trimmer. : 

The game was started, and the war-cry of 
the rival houses was immediately set up 
round the field of play. Meredith's had a 
peculiar low-toned humming cry. The 
tret syllable of Meredith's was drawn out 
to ita very farthest extent, and the last 
two syllables were clipped correspondingly 
short, At crucial momenta the humming 
rose into a fierce roar, in which accent and 
everything else was ignored, and the passion 
of the moment allowed free play and scope. 

The partisans of the other team barked 
out continually, “ House, House! House, 
House! " and in the great crises of the 
game the ululation was like the wild uproar 
one hears in the streets of Stamboul when 
the dogs of one quarter dare to cross the 
invisible barrier which time-honoured custom 
has erected between themselves and their 
canine contemporaries of the adjoining 
streets. 

Think not that I contemplate inflicting 
upon you an account of all the incidents of 
the game. That sort of thing has been 
done often enough already.  Suflice it to 
say that General McBain and Colonel 
Verschoyle, who had been duly introduced 
to one another, were so carried away by 
the prevailing excitement that the General 
pounded the point of his stick half a dozen 
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times on his companion's toes without 
meeting with a protest; while the Colonel, 
not wishing to apoil the rim of his new 
bowler, waa, five minutes before the tinal 
chirrup of the whistle, waving the head- 
gear of the disgusted Bunny wildly round 
and round his head. 

CU Meredith's! Merediths !” That was 
the dominant cry, for they were a point or 
two ahead, owing to the fact that they had 
converted both their tries into the major 
points, whereas the place kick from one of 
those which had accrued to The House had 
flown hard and far just outside the posts. 

The Sniper had played a good but not a 
conspicuous game. He had served his 
three-quarters well; he had stopped effec- 
tively and without undue fuss rush after 
rush ; he had held his tongue except to get 
his forwards on the ball, but he had made 
none of those dodgy, flashing. trout-in-a- 
stream runs which the heart of the school- 
bov—av, and of a grey-headed old laid-by 
like myself —so dearly loves. 

Three minutes more to go! Two! One! 
and in a last desperate rush the ball is 
taken from mid-field well within the twenty- 
five, and right in front of Meredith’s goal. 

Form up there, forwards! Form up, 
House!” 

“Heel out!” shrieks the Sniper, and 
snap—out jumps the ball like a living thing 
into the nervy hands of the halt. 

" Pass out, Sniper!“ yells the unthinking 
mob, but no—the Sniper knows that the 
three-quarter line is marked to a man, and 
that the last chance lies elsewhere. A 
lightning dodge, and he is past the opposing 
half—a college cap who has played a great 
game for his side, and for the instant the 
Sniper has a free vard or two in which to work. 

His captain sees the chance. 

" Drop, Sniper! Drop! 
drop, man!“ 

Already the Sniper had stopped up short 
in his tracks. His left foot—lett because ho 
is impeded on his right side—jerks swiftly 
back and forward. Click !—it meets the 
ball at the moment of impact with the 
ground, and sends it flickering away to- 
wards the cross-bar. 

What a moment, O ye boys, heroes and 
men! What hopes, what fears accompany 
that dirty-looking sphere in its flight! It 
seems to gather way as it goes, but has the 
left foot given it . enough ? Will it 
never be decided ? Will the ball go on 
flying through space for many more gons ? 
It reaches the cross-bar. No— yes. Yes, 
it is over, and, as its last breath of life dies 
out, it falls—wump !—to the ground. 

The Sniper knows nothing about it. He 
is lving on the ground with the sense knocked 
out of him for the moment by that last wild 
rush of Meredith's which he had been unable 
to brace himself to meet. 

The whole world goes mad, and the 
Sniper sits up in a sickly, back-broken way. 
The House captain, who, regardless of sixth- 
form propriety of conduct and carriage, had 
been executing a triumphant war-dance 
hand-in-hand with a big lout of the fourth 
form, runs up, snatches the Sniper into his 
lusty arms, and imprints a resounding kiss 
on his filthy cheek. 

The lad begins to realise what has happened 
and looks around for his father. 

" Well done, boy!" That was all, but 
the Sniper knew his man and was satisfied. 

Old McBain, with his glass eye glaring in 
ita own odd way, had a thing or two to say 
about open play, and said it, and then the 
Sniper was borne off to the lavatories to 
have a nasty bleeding wound in the back of 
his head washed and bandaged. 

That night the Colonel slept at The House, 
and the next day he and his son went after 
school hours to the Laurels, where he and 
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the General had a long talk over India and 
Indian military affairs, The Sniper listened 
with great enjoyment. 

“ You won your way fighting in a fort, eh, 
Colonel, up at Bluckersavand ? " 

es, and outside it." 

Ah, that's better; that's better. Don't 
take cover all day long. or you'll never get 
where you want to get, " said the old veteran, 
with whom the question of taking cover was 
still an obsession. 

At last a lall in the shop-talk occurred, 
and the Sniper told his father about his 
practical jokes, and of the way in which 
everything seemed to be taken as cowardly, 
or cruel, or irreverent, or mean. 

" Well, Allan, boy, I don't think any of 
those attributes are yours, but I can't say 
Im an admirer of practical jokes. The 
Hea-catching simian,"—the Colonel always 
talked to his son as if he were his equal in 
knowledge and understanding—"' the flea- 
catching simian is an offensive animal, and 
the practical Joker is closely allied to him. 
There are people going about this world 
ever seeking—like the aforesaid ape—to 
find some fresh caudal appendage to pull. 
I forgive the ape for pulling his wife's or his 
grandson's tail, and incontinently bolting 
with a yibber of de Jight to some secure coign 
of vantage, because the pulling of tails would 
appear to be his particular vocation in life. 
One can hardly imagine an ape existing for 
any other purpose, but I decline to forgive 
his human grandson who behaves in a cor- 
responding manner. A considerate Pro- 
vidence has deprived us of our tails with the 
evident intention that we need no longer 
submit to having them pulled, metaphoric- 
ally or otherwise." 

The Sniper looked considerably dashed, 
but the Colonel was off again without 
noticing that anything was wrong. 

" People may tell me that I can't take a 
joke, but I strongly resent—and with my 
foot—the impertinence of the man who is 
the prime agent in the descent of a water- 
logged sponge upon my unsuspecting head, 
or who thinks it indeseribably ludicrous to 
deprive me of my hard-earned rest by means 
of an apple-pie bed, or by upsetting a water- 
jug between the sheets.” 

The General struck in. 

“Practical jokes are unfair, because 
the other man doesn’t get a show. The 
Englishman, as I know him, has predilec- 
tions in favour of fair play, and does not 
admire that hit and git’ course of pro- 
cedure which seems to be one of the first 
principles governing the actions of the 
accomplished practical joker. A man is 
victimised, and either will not condescend 
to retaliate in any way, or, if he goes to 
persuade his persecutor that he has made a 
mistake, will be certain to come across a 
double-locked door, behind which he hears 
the author of his discomfiture endeavouring 
in safe cover to stifle his explosions of 
idiotic glee over his easily won success. 
And then what happens? The perpetrator 
of the offence will brag—yes, sir, brag to all 
his acquaintances of the tactics and strategy 
he employed, and his victim comes in for 
chaff and undeserved ridicule at the hands 
of every fool he comes across for the next 
week, and in this world we meet more fools, 
I fear, than wise men.” 

The Colonel tock up the thread of the 
argument. 

“The worst of it is that if you try to 
retaliate in kind, your efforts, you not having 
served an apprenticeship to the abominable 
art, are pre-ordained to failure. Your 
enemy, warned by his hereditary apish 
instinct, counters the attack with the ease 
and dexterity with which the professional 
pugilist slips the uncertain left lead of the 
tyro taking” his preliminary lessons. It is 
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a delightful thing to see a practical joker 
hoist with his own petard. I was up at 
Cambridge for a year or so before I threw it 
up for the Army, and there I kept on the 
same staircase with a man who made life 
& burden to all who came in contact with 
him. He played off what he considered 
grand jokes first on one of us and then on 
another, and his monkeyish ingenuity was 
such that we fell headlong into his baited 
traps. At last it became intolerable, and 
some of us determined to sppeal to force 
majeure. Accordingly, we rushed his room 
late one night. The misguided youth had 
omitted to sport his oak, and we dragged him, 
clad in his pyjamas, out of his warm bed, 
and pitched him neck-and-crop into a stout 
canvas bag which we had brought with us 
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for the purpose. By means of a strong 
rope securely fastened to the bag we slung 
him out of the window, and left him, 
bleating piteously, to dangle twixt heaven 
and earth. The whole college was in some 
way aroused, and came flocking out into the 
quad to look at the strange nestling, and I 
can tell you that practical jokes now stink ih 
the nostrils of a certain staid professional 
man who was once an irresponsible under- 
graduate at C—— College, Cambridge. 
Yes, Allan, boy," went on the Colonel, 


give it up. He has the makings of a man 


in him, hasn't he, General? (The General 
snorted assent.) Les, you have, I think, 
the makings of a man in you ; but if you give 
way to practical joking, it will grow upon 
you even as the opium habit grows on its 


votaries. The disease often becomes as 
deep-seated as a cancer, and needs drastic 
treatment to eradicate it. Like the cur who 
has worried sheep, he who commences to 
ractise the baneful art seldom has the evil 
ten or physicked out of him. The dog 
turns ever again to his own vomit. So, 
dear boy, if, after this jobation, you recog- 
nise any germ of the evil still remaining in 
you, pluck it out with a firm hand, and leave 
the pulling of tails to the apes who originated 
the pastime.” 

The Sniper made no promises. He was 
not a lad who took things that way ; but his 
father was perfectly satisfied with what he 
saw in his face, and the conversation re- 
turned to the inexhaustible subject—the 
Service. 
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Awheel in all Weathers,— The Telegraph-boy. 
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* think cycling is tame, eh? Then 
you haven't tried night riding, my 
friend, or you would not say that. No? I 
thought not. What? you don't think there 
could be much fun in that sort of thing ? 
Perhaps you don't, but I can tell vou that 
it's one of those things that a fellow is not 
qualified to talk about until he has tried it 
for himself. 

By night riding I do not mean jogging 
about town after dark: what I mean is a 
good solid ride of anything from twenty. 
five to sixty or seventy miles. It is an 
acquired taste, I admit, and I will further 
admit that I acquired it originally more by 
necessity than enthusiasm. 


CYCLING BY NIGHT. 
Bx H. J. Lewis. 


I used at one time 
to go frequently at 
week-ends to a little 
town on the South 
Coast, and the use of 
the iron steed re- 
sulted in an appreci- 
able saving in pocket- 
money, besides giving 
a beneficial amount 
of exercise after six 
days in an office. It 
was during the winter 
months, when all 
daylight had fled by 
four in the afternoon, 
and this was about 
the time that I used 
to set forth. 

I was generelly 
fortunate in having 
fairly good roads and 
weather, although 
the wind would some- 
times try me. Im- 
agine a ride like this 
on a fine frosty night, 
the light of the dying 
day just ebbing away 


of darkness. You 
have three or four 
miles to go before 
you reach the out- 
skirts of town, three 
or four miles of roads 
more or less indiffe- 
rent, of shop lamps 
and street lamps, 
of flaring naphtha 
lamps upon the 
costers’ barrows, of a 
multitude of lights 
moving hither and 
thither, backwards 
and forwards, and in all directions, upon all 
kinds and descriptions of vehicles, all tend- 
ing to one (in)harmonious whole which sets 
the eyes and brain awhirl. You find that 
the streets of suburbia, though they provide 
vibration enough in all conscience, do not give 
an appreciable amount of warmth. Your 
hands still retain a certain amount of life, 
enough for you to know that they are feeling 
immensely cold. Your feet—you surmise 
you still have them—have probably by this 
time lost all sense of feeling. 

You feel a desire to put on speed and send 
the blood once more coursing through your 
veins. You try, you round the tram you 
are following behind only to lodge a few 


ECT. 


before the approach : 


minutes later behind a slow-going van where 
vou get hemmed in, the tram comes up 
behind and keeps you in a lively state of 
apprehension as to the amount of clearance 
it is giving to your back wheel; in short, 
you have all the delights and pleasures and 
thrills of traffic riding, with all its attendant 
sloth, until the limits of suburbia are reached. 
Not a very cheerful picture, you say. 
Wait a bit—your ride is only now com- 
mencing. . 
By this time you have so much bottled-up 
energy to work off that when at last you 
reach that terror of a hill which you have 
" funked so often you actually heave a 
sigh of relief to think that you wil now 
have a chance of working up the circulation 


-and getting a little warmth into your hands 


and feet. You positively delight to feel the 
firm pressure under the pedals and to feel 
the machine forge ahead. This time you 
have no thoughts of careful saving of 
energy ! Nothing but the joy of being able 
to stretch your legs and muscles, of feeling 
the life creep back to your feet, firat by a dull 
sort of tingling which indicates the return of 
feeling, then by a gradual disappearance of 
the numbness, commencing from the ankle, 
until nothing but the big toe is left. 

It takes a lot to melt that big toe, but the 
top.of the hill is not yet reached, and by 
the time you pass the brow, panting and 
exultant, you are glowing with warmth in 
every part of your body. Now you are 
actually entering the country, you have 
pee the last lamp-post, and as you leave 

ehind the radius of its light you see nothing 
but a great blackness ahead. 

Now your ride has commenced, and this 
darkness gives you an involuntary thrill, 
for your eyes are still blinded by the light 
of the town you have left behind. You can 
see nothing; no hedge, no trees, no sky, 
not even the road. Your eyes are attracted 
to the one light which lives in the darkness— 
that is the light of your lamp which is 
shining on the front tyre, and from there. 
when your eyes have become accustomed 
somewhat to the darkness, they wander to 
the ground, and you dimly see the luminous 
circle cast by your lamp. 

So far, so good: you now feel that you 
know where you are, just behind that patch 
of light upon the road; but you are not 
quite so sure as to where the road is. You 
know, of course, that it is somewhere 
beneath you, but you are by no means sure 
upon which side you are riding, nor are you 
very sure whether you are riding straight 
along it, or whether vou are riding across at 
an angle This latter question is soon 


answered by your running into some soft 
mud and ruts upon the right-hand side of 
the road; you hurriedly turn off at a 
tangent, and in due course collide with the 
footpath on the left side. 

These are some of the impressions that 
flash through vour brain a few seconds after 
leaving the lizhts of civilisation behind, but 
after running into the side of the roa la few 
tines more or less gently vour eves become 
accustomed to the darkness, and by riding 
near to the left side of the road so as to bring 
the edge of the footpath within the arc of 
licht from vour lamp vou are able to pro- 
ceed with a fair amount of safety, although 
you will, during your first ride in the dark, 
always have a feeling of expectancy, a sort 
of " waiting for something to turn up." 

After proceeding in this way for some 
time you begin to get used to the sensation 
and to recover your self .confidence ; you 
enter into the spirit of the thing. and the 
keen frosty air also proving an inducement, 
vou spin along at a good pace, always gain- 
ing fresh confidence. You get your second 
thrill, however. when you come to a good 
down-zrade. So long as the road is fairly 
straight and the pace not more than ten or 
twelve miles an hour, vou are able to keep 
to the road easily enough; but when the pace 
1. increased to fifteen or twenty miles an 
hour on a good hill, the side of the road vou 
are watching so earnestly seems to wobble 
about in a most alarming manner. At one 
time vou will find it closing in on you with a 
sudden relentlessness, and vou have to break 
the spell of fascination which it casts upon 
vou by a sudden jerk off to the right, which 
lands you on the other side of the road. 
Here you lose your bearings and presently 
find yourself rushing back again to the left- 
hand side of the road. Again you swerve 
over to the right with fluttering nerves, and 
it then only needs a small patch of stones, 
or the zizzle, zizzle, zizzle of a section of wet 
road under your wheels, to complete vour 
discomfiture and make vou wonder if you 
nre ever going to live through the excite- 
ment of it all. Suddenly. with a feeling of 
relief, you bethink yourself of your brake, 
which you apply cautiously until the pace 
is sufficiently moderated to enable vou once 
more to regain confidence enough to enjoy 
the situation. 

It is also a somewhat anxious time for 
you when you hear footateps and conversa- 
tion of a party of people on the road. You 
know that it is a hundred chances to one 
that they are walking in the road, and you 
know that you will be unable to see them 
until within two or three yards. What's to 
be done? Ring your bell? Not much 
good, you tell yourself, for you know that 
these people think that because they can 
see your light coming along the road you 
can also see them, and the result is that 
they just make a passage for vou— which 
you never see—probably on the opposite 
side of the road to that which you are 
following. 

You therefore slow up. advance cauti- 
ously, and a vigorous peal upon your bell 
the moment something flashes up before 
your lamp will produce à number of startled 
exclamations, a quick shuffling of feet, and 
your way will be clear. 

Lights upon the road are also very decep- 
tive, and should be given as wide a berth as 
possible until experience has been gained. 
They seem to be a long way off until you are 
nearly up to them, and it then means a 
quick swoop round. I remember one dark 
night riding over a cross-road that I had 
never been on before; I had come in sight of 
the rear light of a trap some hundred yards 
ahead, which I seemed to be very slowly 
overhauling. I had been following it for 
more than a mile without seeming to gain 
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very much upon it, when suddenly I found 
myself swooping down upon it at a break- 
neck speed, and it required a considerable 
amount of care to round it successfully before 
I could recover myself to put on the brake, 
by which time I was well down towards the 
bottom of the hill. 

However, these are just first impressions; 
and although at the end of the ride vou may 
possibly think the fun is too concentrated, 
that i3 merely because you have not acquired 
the taste for it. A week or so later you 
will feel it coming over you—tirst by way 
of a casual thought, then in remembering 
various incidents of the ride, until at last 
you will have a desire to try the experi- 
ment again; and after two or three such 
rides vou will come to look forward to noc- 
turnal journeys with greater pleasure even 
than you do day riding. The fact that vou 
cannot see more than a few yards ahead, 
and the uncertainty as to what is in store 
for vou beyond that limit, the sensation of 
saddenly slipping down a hill where no hill 
is visible, and the ease with which hills are 
surmounted on account of the obscurity 
hiding their terrora, the freshness of the air, 
the lack of traffic and dust upon the road, 
together with the cheery welcome flashed 
by the lights of villages and hamlets passed 
on the wav, and the equally cheery “ Good- 
nizht ” of the country-folk on the road; all 
these features lend to this kind of cycle-run 
a charm of its own—a charm which is appre- 
ciated the more it is indulged in. It is not, 
ot course, without its mishaps and dangers, 
any more than is cycling by dax. but with 
a moderate amount of care and experience 
danger can be reduced to à very low mini- 
mum in either case. 

That reminds me of my first night-ride to 
the South Coast. The road was quite new 
to me, and I did not leave town until about 
half-past three on a Saturday afternoon in 
December. It had been freezing hard for a 
whole week in London, and we had had an 
occasional sprinkling of snow from time to 
time, but not enough to make a show any- 
where. With a cold cross-wind I made good 
progress, and darkness set in as I rode 
through the Caterham Valley. By the time 
I had reached Godatone it was quite dark, 
and I stopped to light up my lamp—an old 
oil-lamp that I had once picked up in an 
emergency at an outlay of 1s. 6d. ! 

All went well until I reached a straight 
strctch of road a few miles this side of East 
Grinstead, where, whilst pedalling gently 
along at a moderate pace in the darkness, I 
felt my hair rise suddenly on end at some 
blood-curdling shrieks and groans coming 
from the side of the road, and, nearly falling 
from my machine in my agitation, I looked 
round in time to see half a dozen very small 
boys scampering away chuckling in unholy 
glee at their little joke. Several milea had 
been covered before I was able to quell the 
mixed emotions that swelled within my 
bosom, and before I, myself, could see the 
joke; but, in the end, the humour of the 
situation broke in upon me, especiallv as I 
retlected that I should bereturning that way 
and might possibly fall in with my gentle 
humorists once more. 

As I approached East Grinstead I noticed 
that the traces of snow were getting more 
and more considerable, until at last, when I 
arrived at the town iteelf on the top of the 
hill, there was a fall of nearly four inches 
upon the ground. I stopped here to par- 
take of the “ cup that cheers "—of cocoa— 
and then proceeded on my way. Leaving 
the lights of the town behind, it was like 
plunging into an immense cavern of dark- 
ness. The winding hill some three miles in 
length leading from East Grinstead was a 
source of trouble and I had frequent 
encounters with the hedge, until a motor 
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overtook me, when I followed in ita wake so 
long as my humble pace would permit, and, 
having got my eyes into working order 
again, I let her rip," and all went well 
until the bottom of the hill was reached. 

I was travelling at a good pace, and, strain- 
ing my eyes through the darkness, I could 
faintly see the indications of a road turning 
round to the right, and a second later 
thought I saw one continuing straight on. 
Wavering as to which one to take, I com- 
menced to apply the brake, when all at once 
the machine shot upwards at an alarming 
angle, and I stepped off just as it stopped— 
a few inches from the brickwork of the 
railway bridge which crosses the road just 
here! It was the mound of earth thrown up 
at the foot of the bridge which had saved 
me from a bad smash. 

This ride was destined to prove an adven- 
turous one for me, for. having climbed the 
three miles or so of hill up through the 
Ashdown Forest, I was proceeding along a 
level stretch of road near Chailey when I 
saw a light ahead coming towards me. It 
stopped before I got alongside, and, blinded 
bv its glare, I steered to pass it on the left, 
when I felt myself going downwards, not all 
at once, but fast enough to prevent my 
forming any very accurate idea as to what 
was going on. <A jerk, and I left my machine 
to career on a few yards before turning on 
its side, whilst I sat somewhat foreibly upon 
the ground in an upright position. 

For a few seconds my mind was per- 
fectly free from any inquisitive thoughts of 
mv whereabouts and why I was sitting 
there, and then gradually it came to me 
that something unusual had happened. I 
remembered having seen a light. I remem- 
bered having tried to dodge it. I remembered 
a sliding, slipping sensation, and then — 
that was as far as my memory carried me. 
Slowly linking these thoughts together, I 
looked around for the light, still seated on 
the ground, but, failing to find it, I arose to 
investigate further. caught sight of a 
gleam behind a hedge and made out the 
light from the open doorway of a house, at 
the end of the garden of which I was stand- 
ing. That surely could not have been the 
light which had puzzled me! 

Then at that moment the stamping of a 
horse's hoof, sounding from above, gave me 
a cue to the mystery. Looking up, I saw a 
spark of light proceeding from the back of 
a lamp attached to a tradesman’s cart. 
The road was raised in this place, and the 
cottage opposite which the cart had stopped 
was some ten feet below the level of the 
road. The cart had stopped on the left- 
hand side of the road, and, in trying to avoid 
it, I had ridden over the embankment leading 
to the gate of the garden. No damage was 
done, however, and, picking up my bicycle, 
I proceeded without further mishap as far 
as Lewes. 

I had now another ten or twelve miles to 
go to my destination, and, choosing the road 
which runs through Newhaven, I went 
straight on after having stopped to inquire 
the way. The sky waa inky black, not a 
gleam of light of any kind to be seen amongst 
these gloomy South Downs. An eerie 
silence prevailed ; the wind had dropped, 
and all was still, except for the occasional 
curious little rustlings in the hedges or the 
movement of a stone at the roadside stirred 
by the passage of some wandering night 
creature. 

. For seven or eight miles not a footstep 
nor & voice did I hear, and, although not 
nervous, yet it was with a feeling of relief 
that from the top of a hill I presently saw 
the lights of Newhaven some three or four 
miles away in the distance. It was like a 
guiding beacon-light, the feeling of the 
presence of human habitation. I pushed on 
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with renewed energy, and, turning quickly 
on a sharp slope, I saw the road stretched 
out before me, plainly defined in the un- 
certain light. 

Somewhat surprised at this unexpected 
luminosity of the road, which I was quite at 
a loss to account for, I let the machine have 
her way, and slipped quickly down the hill, 
when a sudden instinctive alarm, I knew 
not what at, took possession of me, and I 
jammed on the brake, regardless of the 
chances of skidding and cutting my tyre. 


And luckily, too, for the front wheel jerked 
up on to a strip of turf bordering the road, 
and I discovered that the broad, well-defined 
road for which I had been making was the 
River Ouse, from which I was separated by 
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a few yards and a light wooden rail, the 
road itself turning off sharp at a right- 
angle. 

After these varied incidents I reached my 
destination in safety, having quite enjoyed 
the ride, but having formed a strong deter- 
mination never again to attempt another 
such without a good acetylene lamp. 

This was my first night-tide of any 
length. I have had many since, alone and 
in company, and I find the more I have of 
them the more I want. Experience has 
taught me, however, not to ride over roads 
until I have found out something about 
them, either by way of contour maps or, 
better still, from others who have travelled 
over them. Also, I always ride cautiously 


when going over a road for the first time. 
I find in practice that the ticking of my 
cyclometer is a good guide as to the pace I 
am going, and unless I know what is at the 
bottom of the hill I always keep the pece 
within the bounds of moderation. I make 
& practice of carrying a good acetylene lamp 
on the head, which lights up the road 
and hedges for some distance, and an oil 
lamp on the axle-bracket, which serves to 
show up the surface of the road. This 
latter gives an added sense of security, 
for the noise made by the tyres coming 
suddenly upon a patch of moist ground 
on a still night is calculated to suggest 
side-slips to the minds of all but the most 
experienced. 


THE PLAYING-FIELDS OF OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
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After the Spread. 
A visit from the Night- Mayor. 
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d lis ** playing-fields of Eton has become 
a common phrase, owing to the 
prominence given to it by the celebrated 
remark of the Iron Duke that Waterloo was 
won there. Yet it is questionable whether 
the famous meadows down by the silver 
Thames at Windsor are the most notable of 
the playing-fields of our public schools, after 
all. Asa personal opinion, though it may 
be wrong, I should say that, owing to the 
world-wide celebrity of Tom Brown's 


Schooldays,“ it is the playing-fields of 
Rugby that are most familiar to the minds 
of boys throughout the world. 

Rugby School may well be proud of its 
fields. They may be set down as three in 
number, consisting of: (1) The Close; 
(2) Caldecott's; and (3) Benn's The 
Close, so renowned in many ways, is divided 
into three parts, which are Old Bigside, 
Pontines, and Chapel Piece. The thou- 


sands of admirers of Tom Brown's School- . 


days " will not fail to remember the splendid 
&ccounts therein of the fights and football 
matches that took place in the Close. Till 
1886 this was the only playground of the 
Rugbeians, but then eight acres to the west 
of it were added, and named after Mr. C. M. 
Caldecott, as a tribute to one whom Rugby 
boys loved and remembered. Then, later, a 
magnificent piece of land which had been 
an old farm, half a mile from the school, 
known as Benn's, and measuring no less 
than forty-three acres, came into the 
market and was bought by the great school. 
It is here that Rugby has made her splendid 
cricket-ground, which will bear comparison 
with that of any other public school and not 
come off second best. 

Apart from its connection with the school 
and literature, the Close is historic ground, 
for on it Cromwell and his Ironsides en- 
camped on March 30, 1645, when on their 
way to meet Charles 1. in battle. ] 

We may, perhaps, put Eton next in order 
of fame as to its playing-fields. The Thames 
has made them lovely indeed. They have 
greatly widened out and gained in several 
ways since they began with Timbrall's, 
that large field on the north side of the 
Slough Road. To see the playing-fields of 
Eton on their finest day you should visit 
them when the weather is of typical summer 
order, and when Eton is playmg her annual 
match with Winchester. Then you will 
have such a delightful picture of pretty 
scenery, fine cricket, happy English boys, 
and charming English girls, together with 
groups of anxious mothers and reminiscent 
fathers as you are not likely to meet again 
in a hurry. 

One will tell you, à propos of a Lyttelton 
being captain of Eton, how he recollected 
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another Lyttelton—one Alfred—batting and 
wicket-keeping in his own  schooldays. 
“ You should have seen him, my boy, for 
a treat. He could play, and no mistake.“ 
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views of either present or old Westminsters 
that you should pity them in the matter; 
they are too proud of Up-Fields," and its 
past story. Perhaps they are right, too, for 


Another gentleman, with genial smile 
beaming over his perspiring face, asks 
innocently whether his companion ever saw 
a Mr. Mason—‘ J. R. Mason, sir! —pla 
for Winchester? If not, well, better not 
talk about cricket. 

Yes, Eton’s acres on acres of playing-fields, 
with their many fives-courts, their renowned 
wall devoted to the St. Andrew’s Day wall 
game, their fishing-pools and swimming- 
waters—these are truly a magnificent 
inheritance for Etonians of to-day to 
possess ! 

Charterhouse has now an extremely 
excellent set of grounds devoted to cricket, 
football, and other sports, since she found 
herself located at the pretty Surrey town of 
Godalming. When her area was restricted 
in London, her chance of making any high 
renown on her circumscribed playing-area 
was not of the brightest. But here, in the 
beautiful district that surrounds Godalming, 
there is everything one could wish for to 
help the Carthusians to rise to the top of 
English schools with regard to their cricket 
aud football And when the budding 
„Captain Wynyards " and G. O. Smiths " 
on Charterhouse's fields are practising, it is 
something to have such a coach as Mounsey, 
one of the great Yorkshire eleven of 1901-2, 
to help them make their playing.fields more 
famous than ever. 


Westminster v. Old Wykehamists, at Vincent Square. 
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the ten acres have had a worthy history since 
Dr. Vincent purchased them for the school 
about the middle of the eighteenth century. 


But the turf suffers very much from 
London smoke and dirt, and needs constant 
renewal. It is a marvel how the grounds- 
men manage to keep it in such excellent 


Radley College. The Cricket Pavilion. 


Westminster School is in a peculiar posi- 
tion with regard to its playing-fields. With 
such renown attached to them as belongs to 
Vincent Square, it does not meet with the 
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condition as they do, considering the dis- 
advantages they have to fight. And the 
surroundings of Vincent Square are not 
quite equal to those of Eton’s playing-fields, 


One of the twenty Football Grounds of Christ’s Hospital. 


either, nor to those of the delightful school 
at Cheltenham. 

Yet there is one factor about his playing- 
fields that no Westminster boy, past or 
present, would willingly miss; one which 
no other great school can boast of. It is 
that of the ranks of spectators outside the 
big iron railings, a three-deep line of London 
arabs and do-nothings that take the very 
deepest interest in every cricket and foot- 
ball match played at Vincent Square. And, 
though they are composed of some of 
London’s worst scamps, what affectionate 
interest this fringe of the great unwashed 
takes in the Pinks. They are always keen 
that Westminster should win, and cheer voci- 
ferously when a coming R. N. Blaker scores 
his fifty, or when another L. J. Moon puts 
the ball through his opponent's goal. Every 
man, says one moralist, has some good 
hidden in him, and surely it is worth noting 
how the sad—often criminal—faces of this 
* submerged tenth " light up with joy, how 
they shout with pure enthusiasm, when 
they see a scholar, whose name they have 
learned from hearing his comrades call to 
him, do some doughty deed in a great match. 
That boy will never in his life hear more 
sincere words, nor receive a finer tribute, 
than when he hears their cry of Brayvo, 
Rawlings! or ** Well played, Johnson! 
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Contrasted with Westminster’s the play- 
ing-fields of Harrow are charming. The 
old cricket-ground was on the west side of 
the famous hill, and was allotted to the 
governors for the use of the school in 
1803. There is a steep slope on one side of 
it, and a fence of strong oak-rails forms the 
boundary on the other side. Harrow has 
also the splendid fields known as the Phil- 
athletic Grounds, which are separated from 
the other fields by a road, and are named 


after a club that controls the games at 


Harrow. The old ground is now used 
chiefly by the Sixth-Form players. 

The delightful prospect from Harrow 
towards London, and, indeed, on every 
side, makes a day’s sojourn about these 
playing-fields very pleasant. The fresh 
and invigorating air after one has been 
cooped up in the hot streets of the metro- 
polis is most acceptable, and causes many a 
pang of envy to arise in the breast of the 
Westminster boy who cannot find such air 
hovering over his beloved Up- Fields.“ or 
see the turf recovering so rapidly from the 
ravages of hundreds of shoes upon it. One 
custom in vogue at Harrow on the playing- 
fields is surely worth copying by other 
schools. If & boy makes fifty runs in a 
school match he can plant a tree in com- 
memoration of it on an apportioned part of 
the playing-fields. It is worth noting that 
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there are now some sixty trecs growing that 
were thus planted. 

Winchester College, if size, historv, and 
beauty of playing-fields are our criterion for 
premier honours in the matter, should 
certainly have a good claim to being well on 
towards the top of our list. Its present area 
may be divided roughly into four parts 
namely, Meads, Lavender Meads, New Field. 
and Dogger's Close, the latter stretching 
almost to St. Cross. Those who know the 
district at all, therefore, will easily see what 
a fine extent of ground is devoted to the 
needs of modern Wvkehamists when at play. 

The saintly William of Wykeham, and 
many of his successors at Winchester, 
sternly opposed athletic games and sports, 
and the college had to wait a rather long 
time for the magnificent playing-fields it 
now owns. Doygyers Close, it is true, 
came as a gift from King Henry vii., and 
Meads can claim to go back well over a 
century. But Lavender Meads and New 
Field were only secured for Winchester 
College by the persistence and resolve of 
the late Dr. Ridding. when Headmaster, 
and every Wykehamist gratefully acknow- 
ledges what a debt the college owes to 
Riding for his work on her behalf. 

The playing-fields are very picturesque, 
and have been compared to “a billiard- 
table cushioned with splendid trees.“ The 
comparison is not at all inapt, as most 
Wvkehamists will readily admit. 

The playing-fields of Winchester can 
boast of one record that perhaps those of 
no other school can. They once saw seven- 
teen runs made in two hits by the same 
batsman, all run out too. For they run out 
all hits at Winchester except on the road 
side, and it is a really big ground. The 
wonderful occasion referred to was in 1894, 
when Mr. B. J. Stephens, who was captain 
of the eleven, hit a ten," all run, without 
any overthrow, and the very next ball he hit 
for a seven, similarly. | Query —did. either 
Bonner, Thornton, Ford, Jesscp, or George 
Ulvett ever make seventeen in two hits? 
I should 'certainly say not, and that B. J. 
Stephens alone in the world holds this record. 

Amongst the chief public schools Shrews- 
bury can boast of one notable arrangement 
with respect to her playing.fields. She 
practises her cricket on the ground of the 
county club. The Shropshire Cricket Club 
has kindly allowed part of its ground to be 
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devoted to the cricket of Shrewsbury School, 
and this arrangement is found to work 
extremely well for both parties. 

With regard to football there are few Old 
Salopians who cannot tell you a thing or two 
about Coton Hill. This celebrated football 
field was provided for the use of the school 
under the headship of Dr. Kennedy, who 
had long felt the desirability of some such 
provision, and who was mainly instru- 
mental in securing the great boon for 
Shropshire’s finest school. 

The playing-fields at Bedford Grammar 
Sehool—our finest grammar school, by 
the wav—are of magnificent area, being 
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had removed from London. No less than 
thirtv games can often be seen in progress at 
one time, and even then a large portion of 
the play-fields appear to be unused. Most 
of the fields are very flat, there being 
very little rising ground on the school’: 
area, and it is only during the worst rainv 
season of winter that play is rendered 


impossible on the football ground. The 
plaving-fields are divided by a long row of 
houses, and a fine brick pavilion has bcca 
erected in the front portion of the fields. 
Christ's Hospital, too, is excellently pro- 
vided with fives-courts and racquet-courts, 
possessing some score or so of them. 


For 


The Playing-fields, Bedford Grammar School. 


a acres in extent, and they are 
splendidly situated near De Parys Avenue, 
Bedford, about three-quarters of a mile 
from the Midland Station. The cricket 
pavilion is unique, in that it was erected as 
a memorial to an old boy who died of disease 
in a foreign land. Football of the Rugby 
variety is perhaps the greatest game patro- 
nised at Bedford, though fives find« manv 
exponents more or less expert, and cricket is 
of course highly iu favour. 

At Christ's Hospital, West Horsham, the 
plaving-fields are of very great extent, as 
abundance of excellent ground was avail. 
able for the Blue Coat boys as soon as they 


its athletics, such as running, it is probably 
the best situated of all great schocls, since 
races of some two miles, with one turn only, 
can be run on its own fields, if desirable, so 
wide is the area these playing-fields cover. 

Radley College has excellent fields, very 
beautifully situated, and well equipped both 
for cricket and football. But the Radley 
boys. as is well known, go in for wet-bob ” 
sports more than most similar schools do, 
owing to the proximity of the Thames, and 
so the cricket at Radley, and ita hockey and 
football, are noi quite so enthusiastically 
followed by nearly all the boys as at Eton 
or Bedford. 
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we of the many interesting sections in 

Sir Henry Bessemer's autobiography 

is that in which he relates how the Crimean 
. War led to his invention of the steel-making 
process named after him. For the improve- 
ment of our artillery be invented a revolving 
projectile, which on trial proved to be all right 
in itself, but required so heavy a charge of 
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powder that no existing 
cannon could long stand 
the strain. To make 
the gun that could bear 
it, without wearing out 
in a few weeks, he set 
to work to make the 
metal, and, always with 
a contract from Wool- 
wich Arsenal in view, he 
went on step hy step 
until he arrived at the 
“ converter,” and by it 
revolutionised the steel 
trade of the world. 

The contract from 
Woolwich did not arrive 
for years after the success of his invention, 
butthat which was intended for the purposes 
of war came into instant use for the purposes 
of peace with a development quite amazing. 
For one thing the new steel was evidently 
excellently adapted—namely, railway rails, 
the manufacture of which the London and 
North-Western was the first to enter into. 


The first steel rail was laid on May 9, 
1862. It was placed under Chalk Farm 
bridge. Millions of wheels passed over it. 
The iron rails abutting on it at each end 
were replaced seven times before it was 
taken up, and it had not even been turned. 
That famous rail is still kept as à memento, 
meaning much, though not everyone would 
grasp its full significance. 

The steel road made it possible to double 
the weight carried on the wheel, for the 
weight the railway man can put on the 
wheel is limited by the endurance of what 
is technically known as the permanent 
way—that is, the road on which it runs. 
Hence, with the introduction of steel came 
the increase in the weight of the train 
and the weight of the engine, whose hauling 
power is increased by every increase of 
weight on the driving-wheels. 

The greater margin of weight gave the 
engineers the opportunity of larger boilers 
to provide more steam, though they could 
not very grcatly increase the size of the 
cylinders owing to the difficulty in keeping 
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them full. But in this country, where 
railways began, it is not possible to increase 
the height of the engine indefinitely, owing 
to the height of the existing bridges and 
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increased in diameter it rose farther and 
farther up alongside the funnel, until our 
newest engines have hardly any funnel 
at all. 


traffic, and we have to get accustomed, 
whether we like it or not, to such ugly 
things as illustrate this article —j ust, 
in fact, as our forefathers had to get accus- 


tunnels, or, in other words, the load ing 
gauge. This prevents any engine being 
more than 13 ft. 6 in. in height above 
the rails, a condition of things which does 
not prevail in America or elsewhere, where 


London and South-Western Railway, No. 330. 


We have said that weight gives hauling 
power, but it is not so much weight as 
adhesion; and to get additional adhesion 
driving-wheels are coupled in fours, in 
sixes, in eights, and even in tens. But the 


tomed to the Rocket and so on, which 
they compared so unfavourably with “the 
elegant horse." 

This disappearance of the engine with 
uncoupled wheels is, the great event in the 


London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway, No. 37. 


the overhead bridges are high and few, 
the roads as a rule crossing on the 
level, or running under the rails which 
were there before the ordinary roads were 
made. 


wheels are not increased in size owing to 
small wheels being necessary for hill-climbing 
with heavy loads. The wheels, however, 
must not be too small or the speed will 
suffer. Thus it comes about that the 


railway history of the present year, for 
none of the great companies, at any rate, 
are to build any more. They are all to be 
withdrawn, most of them to the serap-heap, 
a few, perhaps, to the pedestal, for neither 


The old engine-builders took the full 
height of the loading gauge for the funnels— 
in some engines the funnel was twice the 
height of the boiler—and as the boiler 


Great Central Railway, No. 258. 


wheels are of moderate size, and the old 
graceful engines, like Stirling's eight-footers, 
and all the other singles, have been driven 
off the track as unsuitable for modern 


in looks nor deeds have they anything 
to be ashamed of. .They are no longer 
equal to their work, that is all. 

Thirty years ego the Soottish expresses 


weighed 134 tons and travelled on the 
average at 38 miles an hour; to-day they 
weigh 350 tons and average 55 miles an 
hour. In those days they stopped, well, 


say every 50 miles; in these they go on 
until the stoker is too exhausted to shovel 
in the coals. When the mechanical stoker 
appears on the foot.plate our non.stop 
runs will get longer—that is, if enough 
through passengers can be found to make 
it pay to run the train. 


Like the limitation of the size of our 
engines by the loading gauge, this limitation 
of their performances by the trade is not 
generally understood. Many people think 
it is only necessary to ask what is the 
greatest speed, or the longest run without 
a stop. to settle off-hand which is the best 
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that engines adapted for one line are not 
suitable for another; and that every com- 
pany has to have different kinds of engines 
to suit its different requirements, Were 


" 


Great Western Railway, No. 104. 


speed and non-stope only requisite a company 
would be foolish to have more than one 
pattern standard engine. 

So with the coaches and trucks. Our 
distances are short, our loads miscellaneous. 
Whatever comes along has to be taken and 
delivered with despatch. It may be a 


Great Northern Railway, No. aga. 


crate of crockery, a Galloway boiler, some- 
body's boots, or & consignment of 8,000 

homing P eons, such as the Midland last 

July took by special train from Manchester 
to Southampton, on their way to St. Malo to 

15 released on French ground and fly away 
ome. 
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and almost everywhere are human habita- 
tions, vested interests, and rights of way. 
Our bridges are low, our networks of 
junctions numerous, our private sidings 


many and old-fashioned, and the traffic 
enormous. We cannot in this country 
run a train half across a continent with 
only two or three slows at populous places, 
or keep it waiting for a week until we get 
& full load. 

Some things we do for which we get no 


In France 


credit because we make no fuss. 
the law forbids any engine at any time to 
run more than 120 kilométres, that is 74:6 
miles an hour; in this country we drive 
them at times well over 80. One train, 
the night mail to the North, goes every day 
through Crieff and Auchterarder at 86:6 


Caledcnian Railway, No. so, ‘‘ Sir James Thompson. 


line. They forget that a. service of trains 
has to be arranged to leave at such times 
and arrive at such times as are convenient 
for most of the people who travel bv them ; 


We have no open plains in which a 
company can choose the flattest road ; we 
have to go where we can get the land 
cheapest, almost irrespective of gradients: 


miles per hour, and sometimes faster, but 
we rarely mention it. We have amongst 
us people who like speed and people who 
do not; and the people who do not, write 
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to the newspapers and complain of speeds 
that do not pay, so that what we do has to 
be confined within the payable limit and 
the susceptibilities of the Board of Trade. 

But a truce to our limitations. Let us 
have a look over our half-dozen giants of 
the road, the latest and largest of our 
locomotives, two or three of which will 
begin their daily work while these pages 
are in the press. Here is Mr. D. Drum- 
mond's South- Western giant, No. 330, 
a 4-cylinder 6-coupled express bogie engine, 
weighing, with its tender, 117 tons 17 cwt., 
a nice little load even for a steel rail. Her 
portrait is reduced from an excellent 
photograph, for the gift of which Mr. Drum- 
mond has our best thanks. Her coupled 
wheels are 6 ft. in diameter, her bogie 
wheels 3 ft. 7 in., her inside and outside 
cylinders are 16 in. with a 24-in. stroke. 
Her heating surface is 2,727 square feet, of 
which the 805 gives 517, her grate area 
being 314 square feet. Her tender carries 
4,000 gallons of water and 5 tons of coal, and 
in working order weighs 44 tons 17 cwt., 
while the engine alone weighs 73 tons. 

Next we ‘hase No. 37, one of the new 
Atlantic class of the Brighton line, numbered 
37 to 41 inclusive and having noname. In 
the illustration she is shown before her 
decoration was finished. She is now painted 
‘citron green, or whatever it may be called, 
the colour that all the new Brightons are to 
be; a new departure meaning a considerable 
saving in the paint-bill of each engine. In the 
new notation—we may as well mention it, 
though it is obvious enough—she is of the 
4-4-2 type; that is to say, she has 4 bogie 
wheels, 4 drivers, and 2 trailers. Her 
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coupled wheels are 6 ft. 7} in., her bogie 
and trailing wheels 3 ft. 6 in. Her cylinders 
are 18% in. with a 26-in. stroke, and her 
heating surface is 2,4734 square feet, of 
which her firebox gives only 136°4, the 
tubes giving the rest, her grate area being 
30:9. Her tender carries 3,500 gallons 
of water and 5 tons of coal. Over all, 
buffers to buffers, engine and tender are 
59 ft. 8 in. long, the engine frame plates, 
in one piece, measuring 34 ft. 3 in. 

The Great Central are introducing 
Atlantics as well, but here we have one 
of Mr. J. G. Robinson's 3-cylinder com- 
pounds tsp which is designed so that 
by taking out the third cylinder she can 
be converted into an Atlantic if required. 
The type is experimental, and its perform- 
ances will be watched with interest, as 
kuch attempts at being equal to either 
fortune generally end in being equal to 
neither. Anyhow, No. 258 is heavy enough ; 
with her tender she weighs 113 tons. Her 
driving-wheels are 6 ft. 9 in., her bogie 
wheels 3 ft. 6 in., her trailers 4 ft. 3 in. 
Her high-pressure cylinder is 19 in., her 
two low.pressure cylinders 21 in., and her 
stroke 26 in. Her heating surface is 1,931 
square feet, of which the firebox accounts 
for 153, her grate area being 26 square feet. 

These three engines are new. Our fourth 
made its first appearance a few months ago. 
This is the Alliance," No. 104, one of the 
French compounds on the Great Western, 
which take the Plymouth Limited from 
Paddington to Plymouth (244 miles) in 
4 hours 27 min., running at times at 902 
miles an hour. Her coupled wheels are 
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6 ft. 83 in., her bogies 3 ft. 2 in., her trailers 
4 ft. 7% in, her high-pressure cylinder 
is 14& in., her low-pressure 23; in., the 
stroke being 2545 in., the fractions throughout 
being due to her being built to metrical 
measurement instead of English. Her 
heating surface is 2,755°7 square feet, of 
which the tubes are accountable for 2,582°7. 
Her boiler is a shade under 5 ft. in diameter 
and 14 ft. 13 in. in the barrel, and she works 
at a pressure of 227, rising at times to 
234, as shown by the gauge. 

Mr. Ivatt of the Great Northern was the 
first to introduce the Atlantic type of 
engine into this country with his No. 990, 
which, big as she is, looks rather small 
by the side of the more recent giants. Here 
we have No. 292, a 4-cylinder compound 
with a boiler 5 ft. 6 in. in diameter and a 
heating surface of 2,500 square feet. For 
the other part of the East Coast route to 
Scotland the North-Eastern are building 
nt Gateshead two giant engines of similar 
type, in which we are told “ the boilers are 
of the maximum British dimensions“ 
and the cylinders of 141 in. for the high 
pressure and 22 in. for the low presaure, 
which looks as though they are not likely 
to run short of steam. 

Finally, as representing the West Coast 
route, we give one of the two mammoths 
of the Caledonian, ‘‘ Sir James Thompson,“ 
No. 50, which are still the largest on the 
line, though they are two or three years 
old. Of their power there is no question, 
and in their looks they are not unpre- 
possessing, though the barrel is so long 
that you seem to want a telescope to see 
to the other end of it. 
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OR, SOME OF OUR LESSER-KNOWN BIRDS AND THEIR NESTS. 


By JoHN WALPOLE-Bonp, 


Author of * Bird Life in Wild Wales," Bird: of Bromley,” etc. 


e: is something extremely fascinating 

to me about this fine wader. It is a 
bird to be ever associated with the moun- 
tains in summer, the seashore in winter, and 
its Welsh name, Chwibanogl-y-mynydd,” 
which means the whistler of the mountains, 
is most appropriate. Owing, then, to its 
love for hill country, it necessarily becomes 
a somewhat local species in the summer, and 
even in four Welsh counties with which I am 


The Curlew. 


well acquainted, I consider it as far from 
plentiful—a few pairs being scattered here and 
there over the moors, though many appa- 
rently suitable haunts are entirely deserted. 
Oddly enough, it is found in greater numbers 
in enclosed lands, in the lowlands of the 
Principality, and I call to mind several 
fields of no great extent which boast. from 
six to twelve pairs during the breeding- 
season. In this case the finding of the nest 
is far easier than when on the open moor. 


VI.—THE CURLEW. 
About the middle of February some curlews 


return to their summer haunts, but the bulk 
do not arrive till March has set in. Nest- 
building, however, does 


not begin till mid-April, 
and does not become 
general till the end of 
that month or early in 
May, and, if I particu- 


larly wished to obtain 
eggs, I should certainly 
postpone the excursion 
till the last- mentioned 
date. 

The nests that one finds 
so often in June are as- 
suredly second attempts, 
after the first has been 
looted by some crow or 
other such depredator, for 
this species is single- 
brooded. 


The nest, when on the 
hills, is either made 
amongst short heather or 
rough cotton or other 
grasses; when in a field, 


amongst whatever herb- 
age there may be. In 
marshy ground I have 
seen it on a hummock 


of soil surrounded on all 
sides by water—a little 
island, in fact; and once I 
found a nest on the bare fallows, but this I 
consider exceptional, whilst the moister the 
Bite the more substantial the nest. This is, 
of course, ‘‘ comparatively speaking," for a 


curlew’s home is never a very imposing 
structure at its best. A “ scraping is first 
made, in which to place the nest, which is 


made of dried grass or bracken and a dead 
leaf or two, and several mock ones may 
usually be found in the vicinity of the 
real article, which, though the eggs are 


big enough, is often extremely hard to 
find. 

The eggs are usually four in number ; and 
in cases where only two or three are found 
after incubation has started, the crows have 
certainly been to work, or possibly, in tho 
case of a second attempt, only three may he 
laid. They range in colour from greenish 
buff of various shades to pale olive, blotched, 
spotted, and speckled with various shades of 
brown and brownish grey. One type is 
chiedy marked at the large end, almost 
zon?d, in fact. Another has the mottlings 
evenly distributed over the entire surface, 
whilst eggs in the same clutch are always 
of one type. 

Once upon a time ” I used to think that 
this species was always an extraordinarilv 
light sitter, and about 80 per cent. are; but 
having come across several very marked 
cases to the contrary, I should feel inclincd 
in summing up to strike out the word 
" always." As an instance of its sitting 
closely, take the following extract from my 
diary of May 6, 1903: "Cycling quietly 
along a certain road in the heart of Wales, I 
noticed several curlews soaring (this is, I 
think, a good word for the curlew's strong 
flight) above a field of rough cotton grass, 
80, depositing my machine against a con- 
venient gate, I entered the pasture quite 
casually—i.e. taking no extra precaution— 
and marked two birds running from their 
nests before taking wing (this an almost 
invariable habit). found both these nests, 
which each held four eggs, and then, taking 
a wide circuit, was making my way back to 
the road, keeping, of course, a bright look- 
out the while. By this the curlews were in 
rare commotion; but imagine my surprise, 
in casting about, at 5 a curlew only 
three yards off sitting on her eggs, quite 
complacently. This was all the more aston- 
ishing considering that the eggs were onlv 
incubated to the extent of four days at the 
outside, and from their state I should be 
inclined to believe that this species some- 
times begins to sit before the clutch is com- 
pleted, a belief which was further strength- 
ened the following day, when Captain Beau- 
champ and myself found a curlew sitting on 
two eggs." 

The curlew is a very courageous bird, 
driving off fiercely anv trespassers in the 
shape of hawks, rooks, and crows, fear- 
lessly attacking the buzzard should he ven- 
ture across sacred territory. 

When the breeding-haunt is invaded by 
man the curlews are very noisy, “‘ curleeing ” 
incessantly, and are far more clamorou3 
when we are some distance from the nest 
than when in its near neighbourhood. 
Some of the birds’ notes are very peculiar ; 
one in particular I refer to, which literally 
goes down the scale for an octave or more, 
till it relapses into a murmur. 

The best way to find a nest of this species 
is to mark carefully, or as well as circum- 
stances permit, the spot in which the bird is 
first seen running; but remember that for 
many yards she runs crouching low down, 
and may thus have escaped the eye. It is 
worthy of remark that if the nest is on a 
elope the sitting bird will do her best to run 
uphill, from whatsoever direction we ap- 
proach. But the eggs will generally be 
found within thirty or forty yards behind 
the place where she is first marked run- 
ning. In a field the nests will usually be 
nearer the middle than those parts en- 
croaching on the hedge, and arc often casily 
found. 


[THE END.) 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


JUNE. 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run. Pigeon Loft, 
Aviary, Rabbitry, and Gardens. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, RN. 


HE Boy HIU- Fi. r.— And now we are in the joy of 
June. Every month ought to be a joy to us, and 
every month is if we have health and rate it at its true 
value. But June is one of the most pleasant months of 
the yenar, and every creature who lives in these islands 
sems to revel in its joys. It may not yet be so hot n3 
it will be later on, but this is all the better for us. Me 
ure temperate boys in these islands, as far as heat and 
cold go. Woul] we were as temperate in eating and 
drinking, in play, in. talking, aud in our pleasures 
generally. 

But if we do our duty, whatever that duty may be, 
we are entitled to a good fair amount of recreation and 
exercise, and this should do us good. We all want to 
be fairly athletie, fit, and in good form. Weil, the 
muscles that never rest cannot be firm, aud those tl.at 
nre always resting soon get tabby. 

Mind you this, boys : If we work merely with brain 
and pen we do not actually peed the muscles of a 
mechanic, BUT (capital letters, Mr. Printer, please) — 
ane it ien great big jump of a but ”—we must keep 
these muscles up to show forin, because just as they are 
ao will the heart be. Many boys don't seem to think 
thy have a Leart at all, or take no concern about 
it; nnd yet xo very important is it thet if it be 
neglected it gets white and weak, and is not able to 
pump out the blood to supply either the muscles or the 
lungs, and so good happy health becomes quite an 
Im pors. bility. 

As a doctor I can tell at once when I see a boy what 
sort of a heart he carries, and some of them are very 
unsatisfactory indeed—flabby, pale, and chickeny. A 
boy with a heart like this is not able to face the world 
as it wags nowadays, and if he does not begin to do 
something for it he will precious soon be left many 
boat-lengtlis behind in the race for life. 

Mind that “faint heart never won fair lady,” nor 
fair anything else that is worth winning. I have often 
been sorry for poor Johnnie Faint-Heart, for Johnnie 
really can't always help it. With a pigeon-heart like 
What he possesses he has no staying-power aud neither 
grit nor ginger in him, and I assure you, lads, we need 
both to keep well abreast of other fellows and make 
even n good second. 

Your heart is weak, Johnnie ; it isn't firm, and it 
isn't the right colour. What are you going to do about 
ic? It will get worse, you know, if it does not get 
better, and the fittest only survive here below—l've 
never been to any other world but this yet. 

Now | can tell you what will bring your heart np to 
par and a bit over it; but when I tell you what to 
do, will you do it? I can lead a jackass to the water ; 
but will the beggar drink? Exercise, then, in the fresh 
air, is one of the best heart-tonics that I know of— 
the best, in fact--and you don't have to give a brass 
farthing for it. Don't teil me you have no time, Even 
bors who work have nowadays plenty of epare time for 
this. Even street-corner boys, or loons rather, might 
go in for this sort of thing. But I don't think it likely 
that * B.O.P."-ites will be found at corners—only 
gutterenipes of the lowest class, who rend penuy 
shockers, . 

Another most excellent tonic ia the cold tub of a 
morning, half an hour before breakfast. No need to 
have any very elaborate apparatus, A tub of any kind 
with a bncket of water in it, à big sponge and a rough 
towel. and there you are. For young and old this is 
beneficial, and I have cured thousands of chronic cases 
with nothing else. 

A very ridiculous mistake ie made by some who 
believe that the more they eat the strorger will they 
be. A boy or young man may fatten himself on food, 
asa pig is fattened; but this is not strength. The fat 
Loy has generally a weak heart, and is as often as not 
nn arrant coward. I don't approve of such boys, 
There is some hope for a puny morsel of a lad, but 
sellom, if ever, for your butter-faced fat one, 


Tur PovrvRY Rvy.—You know, I suppose, that 
newly hatched chicks do not require fecding till about 
twenty hours after they come out. After that they 
need stutfipg every hour and all day long. Cleanse the 
nest thoroughly or give a fresh one, and rub sulphur 
into the hen's back feathers. When they begin to pick, 
chopped egg and breadcrumb is best at first, but do 
not disturb them much; the hen must keep them 
warm. A Dorking or half-brel one makes about the best 
mother. Oatmeal mixed with buttermilk, Just wetted 
so that it crunibles, is good food. If you have a grasa 
run coop the fowl, but don't forget that she must be 
Well fed as well as the chicks. Read “ Doings” for 
last month and carry out the advice. Keep everything 
clean and tidy and you will prevent disease of all sorte; 
and prevention, you know, is fur better than cure. 
Besides, uncleanness breeds vermin, and these are a 
terrible pest in a fowl run. 


Tug PiGEgoN Lorr.—The worl “cleanness applies 
also to your pigeons’ eurroundings, including fountains 
(these should be very well rinsed), Loppers (beware of 
dusty seeds), perches (scrape them), fittings, and floors. 
The main objects are to prevent any filth lying about 
anywhere in whicn the microbes of disease may find a 
bed, Read last month's “ Doings.” 
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THe AVIARY.—A word abont the single singing 
canary. He is a bachelor, it is true, but if he has none 
of the joys of the Benedick, as the married male is 
somewhat sarcastically termed, he has none of the 
cares and worries incident on the possession of a pretty 
little wife and family, so he need not be unhappy. Nor 
is he if well looked after; if he has a sweet, clenn, 
roomy cage, never hung higher than the gas-tlame at 
hight and never stuck in the sun during the day with- 
out a portion of the roof thereof being shaded, so that 
he may take just as little or as much sun-bath as he 
fancies; if he is fed regularly on clean canary and 
summer rape, with no hemp, and gets nice fresh soft 
water- under such circumstances be will love only 
his owner and sing charmingly from morn till dewy 
eve, 

If you have young birds not yet weaned, and your 
pair of birds want to mate again, let them: but in this 
ima you will flud the nursing cage, or hang-to, very 

ant y. 


THE RaBBiTRY.—I hope boys who keep bunnies 
know better than to lift them by the ears and ears 
only. One hand should always be beneath, and on th:s 
the whole weight should be sustained. Keep the hutch 
and bedding very dry and sweet. The bed and burrow 
of the wild rabbit is very clean. It is only in captivity 
these poor unimals suffer. 

Sometimes you boss write and thank me for hints I 
give in this monthly article on health, ete. Well, vou 
have a way of showing your gratitude to me—namely, 
by setting your faces hard against cruelty to animals 
of all sorts. The boy who is ashamed to take the 
part of a suffering creature, let it be but a trampled, 
half-dead beetle, is hardly likely to grow up & good and 
successful man. I hope next month to point out to 
you some of the ways in which you may make your- 
selves genuinely useful in a great and glorious cause 
that of the protection of animala, wild and tame. 


TRE GARDENS.—If you are fond of gardening you 
will be constantly having a look at other people's plots. 
In no other way can you find out how things should be 
properly done. And just think how bealthful and 
delightful gardening is ! 


^ GOOD CATCH. 


AN APRIL ANSWER.—The half-farthing may be worth 
a shilling. No. 2, If genuine, seems to be a spade 
guinea, and if so is worth from thirty shillings toa 
couple of pounds, Nos. 8 and 4 are not coins and 
are valueless. 


J. S. F. G.—1. Apply to the Registrar, Institute of 
Chemistry, 30 Bloomsbury Square. You will have 
to become a fellow of the Institute. 2. No. 


W. M. F.—1. Attend classes on the subject and use the 
books recommended by the teacher, 2. Similar 
answer for your chum. He must acquire some 
knowledge of the subject before he begins to make 
anytbing. 


STAMP COLLECTOR.—Apply to any of the firms ad- 
vertising in our columns, 


“B.O.P.” READER.—1. Yes, “Becket” not“ Beckett," 
was published separately. Apply to any bookseller. 
2. The linea were probably written by Thomas Hood. 


J. M. E.—The books were worth what you paid for 
them, and no more. In this country they are of no 
special value. 


SEAWEED.—We know of no one who buys it, but 
inquire of one of the natural-history dealers in 
Yarmouth. 


ANXIOUB, RovER R. ERRAUT, AXD OTHERS.—Get “ The 
Sen," as recently recommended to other inquirers. 


M. PRAY.— No opening. We know of no rating as 
ship's librarian. 


RABRRITS (E. W.).—1. It is their nature to burrow. You 
should have a proper cemented floor. 2. Begin cold 
bath at once. Only a pail of water in a tub and a big 
sponge. Just one sponge all over. Don't splash the 
floor. Rough towelling.- It must be half an hour 
before breakfast, not one dày but every day, and it 
will soon make a man-boy of you. 


Nose AND Evrs (J. M. B.).—Always breathe through 
the nose. Make it a habit to go to sleep with a 
shut mouth. Your eyes necd examination, perhaps 
glasses to suit the sight. 


ENLAnGED Toxsus (J. C.)—Must come out. See 
doctor. 


Baxpy Leca (S.).—Virol will help to make you strong, 
but a surgeon must see to your legs. 


FaANciFUL (Cymon).— You'll grow out of it, lad. But 
you must begin that cold morning tub. Fresh air 
&l day long, and window open at night. No 
smoking, no tea, aud no bad school habits. These 
terrible und sinful habite lead to ruin, manlessness, 
consumption, and, often enough, alas! to the asylum. 
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TIRED FEELING (C. H.).—The probability is that you 
are taking too much gymnasium. Many boys exceed 
in this and in athletic exercise generally and half kill 
themselves, All exercise should be in moderation. 
Virol, which you ask about, is a splendid tonic food 
made from beef-marrow, etc. Itis gradually super- 
seding cod-liver oil in the hospitals. 

ATHLETIC ExEncISE (H. O. The cold tub in the 
morning with five minutes' rubbing down will be 
enough, as you go to school at 9 A.M. Take your 
exercise in the evening, but never after a full meal. 


TEETH CLEANING (Geo, R. B.)—Use charcoal or 
camphorated chalk. 
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T. H. Stocounk.— The Railway Mail” is on pages 
251, 285, and 300 of our sixteenth volume, See also 
* Main Line Express Ergines" on page 124 of our 
twenty-second volume. We do not answer by post. 

H. CLEMENTS.— We have a copy of the second edition 
of Harris's * Lexicon Technicum," which we bought 
in a 8s. bundle of books. The first edition, if in good 
condition, is probably worth from 5s. to 10s. It is 
valuable for containing so many obsolete technical 
words; that is all. 

INQUIRER (Old Coins).—Probably not worth the stamp 
on your letter, but your descriptions are quite inado- 
quate for anyone to identify them by. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS, - 


(Twenty EIGHTH ANNUAL SERIES.] 


Descriptive Competition: 
* Discussing Her Lines." 


Prize—10s. 6d. 


FRED BARTLETT (age 19), Market Square, Stow-on-the- 
Wold, Glos. 
CERTIFICATES, 


[ Names stand in order of merit.) 


W. E. Stevens, 52 Brookville Road, Fulham, 8.w.; 
Frederick Noel Stokes, Bath Street, Montagu, Cape 
Colony; Beatrice Parsons, Thorp Arch, Waiora Road, 
Caulfield, Victoria, Australia; Hilda F. Moore, School 
House, West Dean, Chichester; Thomas Bones, jun., 
46 High Street, Cheshunt, Herts; Leonard J. Hibbert, 
10 Minerva Road, Kingston-on-Thames; Duncan A. 
MoVean, 28 Stewartville Street, Partick, Glasgow: M. 
Selman, Kington Langley, Chippenham, Wilts; Ernest 
A. Gunn, 44 Honley Road, Catford, S. k.: Joseph Riddle 
Smith, North Middleton, Morpeth, Northumberland; 
Robert Stephens, c/o Mrs. Gaved, 4 Weld A venue, Perth, 
West Australia; Fred Hill, 35 Albion Road,Queen's Road, 
Dalston, London, N.E.; Wilfred T. Watts, Eastfield 
House, Wollaston, near Wellingboro’; John Wilson 
Kennedy, 81 Viewmount Drive, Gllshochill, Glasgow; 


Maud F. Forrester Brown, c/o Mrs. Bocquet, 39 Conduit 
Road, Bedford; Thomas J, Anderson, 17 Wood Street, 
Partick, Glasgow: Allan J. G. Macdonald, 12 Aber- 
nethy Road, Lee, s.z.; Bernard Hodges, 4 Soames 
Street, Peckham, S.E. ; Ernest Wharrier-Soulsby, 104 
Joan Street, New Benwell, Newcastle-on-Tyne; Albert 
Victor Schlienger, Acadia House, 278 Camden Road, 
London, N.; Alfred H. Hatchett, St. Mary's Lodge, 
Brunswick Street, Hackney Road, N..; J. M. Haw ey, 
Hillside, Lion Creek Road, Rockhampton, Queensland, 
Australia; Griffiths Vaughan, 144 Lilycroft Road, 
Heaton, Bradford, Yorkshire; William Burrows, 28 
Bence Road, Preston; Walter James Daniel, 25 Hilton 
Road, Newton Abbot, Devon; George Forrester Single- 
ton, 23 Oxford Road, St. Annes -on-the-Sea, Lancashire; 
Harold Fox Walton, 15 Union Street, Barnsley; Albert 
Gale, Hatherden, Andover, Hants; T. Godfrey Bell, 
43 Chorlton Road, Hulme, Manchester; Letitia A. 
Laidlaw, Cefn-Bryn, Swanage, Dorset; Ernest Edward 
Sutton, Oastle Howard Gardens, Welburn, York; 
William Walter Brock, Benvue, Busby, N.B.; Charles 
William Isherwood, 12 Ellesmere Street, Moss Side, 
Manchester ; Edward D. Cohn, P.O. Box 4262, Johannes- 
burg, South Africa; Wilma Norman Neruda, Cortina- 
d'Ampezzo, Tirol, Austria; Reginald Proffitt, Dale 
Crescent, Matlock ; Edith M. Wood, 4 Terlingham 
Gardens, Folkestone, Kent. 


CROVODILE (to Monkeytown. Harriers): “This way, please! 
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. CHAPTER IX.—LIFE ON BOARD THE BLUE VEGA, \ \ — 
A old man rushing forward from the quarter- \ "e 
: deck towards the ship's waist, his dark eyes d 
littering in the sunlight, his long white hair et | 
oating in the breeze ! Ar 92 | 
“My boy! My boy! A hundred guineas to nw — 
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By GORDON STABLES, M.D., R.N., 
Author of “ The Butterfly Hunters," ete, etc. 


the man who saves my lad ! " 
For poor Saxwold was seen to quit grips of the “ Headlong into the sea." 
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crow’s nest as the vessel swung to starboard * I'm going to have aec dus do with and the conversation was put on another 
and fall headlong into the Sea. that money," says Tom. “ 3 

A lifebuoy had been let 80, even before lads that saved not only Saxwol ; but Tom „Well,“ I said, “I propose that you and I 
he reached the water, with dull splashing Bluff as well. If they hadn't obeyed orders visit Our Owners ’ Officially, for it is time 
thud. But Saxwold took no notice of the and danced and splashed we should be to map out the plan of our adventurous 


buoy; with face upturned to the sky he lay minced meat by now.“ voyage.“ 

like e log on the PaL for, indeed, Bis lower I knew this was only an excuse, but I liked “Tm on with you, sir. Lead the Way,” 

limbs were powerless, though it could be Tom Bluff all the better for his generosity, It wasn't a far journey, and we found 

seen that he was paddling a little with his E ; ; à ; ; : Claude sitting in his easy-chair reading his 

palms, just enough to kecp him afloat. Claude's pet dogs, Onyx and Meera, and the Bible. Without the aid of glasses, too! 
But that Arctic sea abounds in the largest sea-lion were great fun on board. One Think of that for a m an of ninety-five ! 

and most ferocious sharks in the world, and tank had been filled Witl? sea-water and He bade us kindly welcome to his diggings, 

at any time the sea's surface might be red. Stored with fish for the great seal's con- and the steward brought out refreshments. 

dened with the brave lad’s blood and he no sumption. Then I opened fire right away, Tom 

more to be seen, But it is only at certain seasons that sea- himself putting in an oar now and then 
But half a dozen of the hands had sprung lions are really hungry, and this voyage when wanted. 

off the bulwarks, and Tom himself from the hadn't improved Lootoo's appetite. There are only one or two questions, Mr. 

quarterdeck headed them. Only the great good-natured fellow pre- Burgoyne,” I said, " that I want to be straight 


It was not, I am sure, the offer of the big  ferred his fish alive. They were sure to be upon. First: Would you immediately, 
reward that had tempted them; but the fresh if alive, he must have thought. And or would you not, try to reach the spot 
blue-eyed boy was already a favourite With this seemed a Pity, for I dare say that fish where you left the Strange hulk that Nor- 


the crew, and, over and above, each man have their feelings like the rest of us. wegian sailors call the Ghost Ship, and in x 
possessed that true British courage which But it was soon over with them, as Tom which you left the remains of your dear 
will risk life itself to save a shipmate. Bluff said, and Lootoo certainly didn't make young wife? or would you leave it off until 
My mate, Tom Bluff, was a splendid two bites of a cherry. He was a one- meal. we have sailed north a degree or two and 
swimmer and waa soon quickly Nearing the a-day man, though, and would have turned given the men a good time among the 
lad with sturdy breast.strokes, up his nose at even a red mullet if offered seals? 
Keep up your heart, Sax,“ he said to him out of hours. Then, after his dinner, Claude did not reply at once. Anything 


calmly, as he got almost close to him. Do Lootoo went for a walk with his master; that referred to his past sorro 

not attempt to lay hold of me; J am going side by side they waddled up and down the affected him. 

to catch you underneath the head." eck in the most affectionate way yon He carefully shut the Bible over a book. 
Saxwold never spoke. could imagine, the great sea-lion as serious marker and placed it reverently away on 
Meanwhile the engines had been reversed ag a judge. But when the old man was a his swing shelf, and then turned to us 

at the first wild ery of “ Man overboard,” trifle tired and went back to his room to lie again. 


w always 


and as speedily as possible a boat Was down, then Good bye, Master," Lootoo “Tve studied the matter well,“ he said 
lowored; but the men who had leapt into would say, and caresses were exchanged. now. and thought of it in all its bearings, 
the sea were a long Way off by this time. After this the fun began, and sometimes it subject, of Course, to your better judgment, 

It was well for them that Tom was.there, grew fast and furious. Captain Grigg. Well, as you will no doubt 
He had been at this work in many a shark- I tell you what it is: I was glad to have agree, it is so early in the scason yet that 


haunted sea before now. that dear old fellow: Claude Burgoyne on the ice will not be open. It is a heavy pack 

“I have him, men, and the boat will soon board, and so too was Tom Bluff, to say in which the Ghost Ship lies, My memory 
be up. But now surround us and splash nothing of Frieslan. Sometimes Tom and of it i8 very distinct, gentlemen; and if 
all you can to keep away the devils beneath » between ourselves like, called bim * Our you remember what] told you, Captain, I 


us wners,”’ walked to her, but how far from the water 
And indeed the fins of more than one It's a fine thing,” said Tom one day, “to she lay it would he impossible for me even 

leering demon could already be seen on the have one’s owners on board. They're a to guess. 

surface, kind of bugbear to the sealer or whaler.” He paused, and we waited for him to pro- 
Perhaps a whale-boat was never rowed “ True,” said I, “and I've boarded more ceed; but his thoughts had dragged him 


towards a scene of action 80 quickly, and yet than a hundred whalers in my time up north, back again, apparently into years long, long 
it appeared to Tom a long long time before just for a chat and a pipe o' ship's, Well, I gone by, and he was for some time so silent; 
she got alongside. And even then, after never remember being on board half an hour that Tom looked inquiriugly, for Claude's 


Tom and his burden had been hauled on before Our Owners ’ was dragged out. It is eyes were closed. 


board, and the men were being got out of always ‘ Our Owners’ this and Our Could the old man have gone to sleep. 
the water with all speed, others had to uso Owners’ that, and What will Our No; for when Onyx, one of his favourite 
the oars to beat the monsters off, Owners say if we go home an empty ship? dogs, rested his woolly head on Claude's 


But all were got out at last without the But * What will they do if we are à bumper knee, he stroked and patted him, still with 


Saxwold was dazed, but unhurt. He was Right Jou are, Silas,“ says Tom; “ it I ventured a question. 
put to bed more as a matter of precantion js the very first thing the poor chaps think Have yon still the latitude and longitude, 
than otherwise; but when the blood returned — about in the morning. They sit down to Mr. Claude Burgoyne, of the right place? * 
to his limbs he was almost as well as ever, breakfast with ' Our Owners, the beggars He roused himself at once, 
though Betsy wouldn't allow him to getup are there to dinner, put in an appearance “ My memory of the past could not deceive 
that night. with the Srog after eight bells in the me, Captain; both latitude and longitude 


Maybe this little episode is hardly worth first Watch, and seem to follow the poor are indelibly fixed in the tablets of my 
noting, but it shows that there are dangers bewildered skipper to his state- room. ‘If Jou memory.” 


in the northern seas that honest landsmen don't return a full ship,’ they seem to sing, Then he told us what they were. 
and longshore yachtsmen " never even  *better for you, far and away, that you'd “ But,” he continued, putting a hand in 
dream of. never been born. i i 


his bosom and taking therefrom a little 
"I think, mate,” said Claude Burgoyne That's it, Tom Bluff; and what I would casket, this is Proof that I do not 


^n hour or two nfter the Blue Vega had propose is t is—namely and to wit, that an forget. 


resumed her course, “ this cheque belongs owner be sent out in every Greenlandman ; He handed the casket across the table. 
to you?” he would see then what was doing and know — * Touch the gold spring, Captain.“ 

Tom smiled, but he stepped forward a it Was no fault of the captain if he didn't I did so, and the lid Sprang open, revealin 
ittle way. find fat." the miniature Portrait of as beautify] a 


“ Bo's'n," he cried to Timber Toes, who Good,“ quoth Tom; and it wouldn't young lady as ever it had been my good 
was acting in that capacity, “tell the men be much harm if sometimes, by way of a fortune to behold. Sweet, gentle, yet 
who jumped over with me to come on deck change, Silas, one of these owners were to tour ageous. looking. I did not wonder then 


and lay aft here," drop overboard, I don’t think there would that this man cherished the memory of his 

Ay. ay, sir.“ be 80 many hands leap after him as took the love's young dream. 

Timber Toes got right forward and water when Saxwold came down from the But I noticed, and Tom noticed ag well, 
stamped on the deck as if trying to wake dizzy nest. The cry, Silas, of ‘Man over. that she had the same colour of eyes as the 
the dead. board! would be followed by the question, boy Saxwold, the blue of a sky seen in 

Below there You lads that took the ‘Who is it?’ and if it were only just an rift between the clouds on a summer's 
water like swine possessed, tumble up, Ye owner, the bo's'n would shout, ‘ Take Four day. 
lubbers, and lay aft." time, lads ! Easy does it! Below the portrait was a small ivory 

The lubbers did tumble up, and came Tom Bluff," Says I, " are you not quite tablet, and printed thereon the words, “Lost 
laughing aft all in a bunch. ashamed of yourself to talk in so heartless jn Latitude Longitude .“ giving the 


Then Tom turned to Claude. & way?" But my good mate laughed, exact figures, 


I closed the casket with a sigh and handed 
it back. 

He did not open it, but restored it to its 
place in his bosom. 

What need to open it if on his heart of 
hearts itself that bright young face was 
portrayed * 

* Now, Mr. Burgovne," I continued, ** we, 
like yourself, are living in hope; and although 
it yrieves me to suggest even a doubt that 
may hurt your feelings, still, I think it my 
duty to raise it. 

* Is it not possible, my friend, that during 
all these vears, or some time during them, 
a change in the character of the great ice- 
pack, in which the Ghost Ship lay, may 
have taken place >” 

Claude winced a little, we thought, yet 
it may have been but the impatience of 
age. 

Is it not possible," I went on, “ that the 
creat floe itself, with its—to you—most pre- 
cious burden, may have floated south and 
been gradually broken up, the long im- 
prisoned ship itself smashed to pieces and 
sunk * " 

" Possible, Captain Grigg, but 
im probable, and I will tell vou why.” 

“ Do so," I said, and I shall feel more 
cat isfied and more hopeful still.“ 

Then listen. The whole scene, with its 
immediate surroundings, are fixed on my 
memory and must remain there while life 
doth last. Not because when I stepped 
from the hummock down on to the poop of 
the ice- bound derelict I was making obser- 
vations, That was very far indeed from 
my thoughts, but the impression was burned 
into my very soul, suddenly, doubtless, and 
like the lightning photograph sometimes 
found on a dead victim's skin. Do I make 
myself understood, my friend ? ” 

Perfectly. They say that the image of 
a murderer is imprinted on the retina of the 
unfortunate man or woman he has slain by 
violence, 

“ That impression, of course, would be 
perishable, while what vou saw is indelibly 
xed.” 

“ You have caught my meaning entirely." 

“ Well, sir, tell us more," 1 said. 

I tell you this—that, closing my eyes as 
I now do, I can see hills on two or three sides 


highly 


of this doomed derelict that are not hills of 


ice, but hills of land clad deep in snow. I 
can see that the ice in which the ship is 
imbedded is, in appearance, a kind of dock, 
whether natural or made by hands I know 
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not, and T can see that the Ghost Ship herself 
is of «o obsolete a build that she must have 
sailed the seas hundreds of years agone. prob- 
ably before or in the reign of Queen Elizu- 
beth. That is all I see." 

“ Merey on us, Claude Burgovne ! " I cried, 
bending forward and seizing the old man's 
thin white hand in my own. — Claude 
Burgovne, think vou it is possible that this 
(Ghost Ship— but no ghost is she—could have 
been one of the chief vessels belonging to the 
great Spanish Armada ? ” 

Tom Bluff himself was a little excited now, 
and carried me on as it were. 

* Probably,” he said, “ the flagship of one 
of its admirals. 

" Oh," he added, '* I can easily conceive 
of such a thing, and to old Arctic sailors 
like Silas and myself it is easily imaginable. 
For vessels of the Armada drifted or were 
blown by that fearful storm far north among 
the lone Hebrides on Scotland's western 
shores, there to go to pieces on the terrible 
rocks that enyirdie them. The. treasure 
ship of Tobermory was one of these. 

* What, then," Tom said—and I allowed 
him to pay out as much rope as he pleased 
t what, then, was to hinder another, and a 
probably larger and stronger vessel, to have 
been carried still. farther. north till dis- 
mantled by the force of the hurricane, she lay 
like a driving log and drifted and drifted — 
the superstitious sailors helpless—until she 
fetched the northern ice and was engulfed 
therein?“ 

There was silence for a time after Tom 
Bluff had finished. It was broken by Claude 
at last. 

" What you say, Mr. Bluff. is simply what 
I have thought over and over again. 

And. Captain Grigg, if this so-called 
Ghost Ship. with her frozen rigging and ice- 
clad decks and bulwarks, did not come from 
the far south in ancient days, whither came 
she? I repeat, her build is truly Spanish, 
such as we see in old, old pictures. 

“Nhe lies, or lay, far to the north, much 
farther than the present water-line whose 
waves destroy the lower pack-cdges and 
drag berg bv berg into them to float 
southwards and melt away. We naturally 
wonder, therefore, how she could have got 
there ; but we must remember that the tloes 
may not have been so far south at that age. 
If it be true what scientific sages tell us, 
that Polar ice is creeping farther and farther 
south every year, and that there is coming 
a time when the most northerly British 
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islands will be virtually Arctic, then I say 
that it stands to reason the Ghost Ship may 
not have met with heavy ice and landlocked 
frozeu bays or gulfs until she reached these 
northern latitudes. 

" Am I reasoning correctly, Captain Grigg ? 
If not. pray stop me. It is but the truth 7 
wish to get at, leaving sentiment and the 
wish that is often father to the thought 
s»verely alone." 

" We follow your reasoning, Mr. Bur- 
goyne, and deem it not unscientific.” This 
from Tom Bluff. 

" "There is one other theory of mine, but 
it may be a very fanciful one," said the old 
man. 

“ Every theory, sir," said Tom. “ is worth 
the air, though they don't all hold water." 

" Well—again to quote science—in which, 
of course, we all believe, for in these latter 
days Providence seems revealing itself to us 
not somuch through the mouths of babes and 
sucklings, as through the careful studies of 
thoughtful men and workers in the great 
laboratories of Nature. Metals, we are 
told, have an affinity for each other which 
we cannot understand or fathom, but when 
this world was still liquid and permeable 
gold must have been attracted by gold, silver 
by silver, and so on, which would account 
for the fact that so much of these precious 
metals are found together in districts and 
s^arcely a trace of them elsewhere around.” 

“ We are listening. 

“Well, vou may laugh as vou listen 
further, but, supposing that a bed of gold lies, 
as some believe, beneath the northern sea, 
and northwards marvellous hidden mines 
of this metal in islands of the Arctic or the 
foreshores of Greenland’s great continent 
itself. is it utter folly to suppose that, if the 
Spanish derelict was a treasure or gold-laden 
ship, she might have been drawn magneti- 
cally as it were towards an island of gold, 
apart from any ocean current Whatever?“ 

“You answer not," he added. “ You 
think this is but an oll man's fancy, and I 
do not myself think it is. as Mr. Bluff says, 
‘capable of holding water.’ ” 

But now," I said, * now, Mr. Burgoyne, 
we must leave theory out and come to the 
stern realities of the voyage and its principal 
objects.” 

Saxwold came quietly in, and on a foot- 
stool sat down bv the aged man's knee, his 
blue eyes upturned to the gentle, kindly 
face. 

(Tu be continued.) 
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THE ADVENTURES OF JACK ALDERSON, V.C. 


Bv ADRIAN LEIGH, 


Author of “A Long-Rarye Duel,” “Christmas in the Khyber Pass," ele. 


III.Z7THE LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR'S DAUGHTER. 


I? was not long after my visit to Turkestan 
that I left my British regiment and. 
joining the native army, obtained. through 
Alderson’s influence, an appointment in the 
Indian political department ; and it was in 
consequence of this change in my life's 
work that I found myself, one cold winter's 
evening, sitting with my friend amongst a 
brilliant company around the hospitable 
table of the Commissioner of Peshawur. 
The dinner was not purely a social one, for 
the Khyber tribes were suffering from one of 
their periodical attacks of restlessness, and 
no less a man than Sir Anthony Carstairs, 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, 


CHAPTER I. 


had journeyed to the frontier city to put an 
end to the“ nonsense " (the expression was 
his own) with a firm hand. 

Mitchelson, the commissioner, had a fine 
taste in all that pertained to the ordering of 
feasts. The ungainly height of an Indian 
room was skilfully concealed by the absence 
of overhead lights, and the long table, in 
the soft refulgence cast by its crimson- 
shaded silver lamps, stood forth in the 
prominence that is proper to the table in a 
dining-room, while the warm red glow from 
the log fire spoke to many a man and woman 
of England and home, save when, bursting 
into a transitory flame, it lit up the trophies 


of war and of the chase that covered the 
walls and revealed the dusky faces of the 
white-robed servants as they passed to and 
fro behind the chairs of the guests. 

Sir Anthony was in capital form. The 
cosy, artistic room, the tasteful dishes, all 
appealed to his love of the luxurious; and 
by the time he had partaken of his favourite 
entrée, especially ordered for him by Mitchel- 
son the artful, the shadow of anxiety which 
had at first clouded his face gave way to 
a jovial smile of self-satisfaction. 

All bluff, sir—h'm, bluff.” he said with 
vigour. “You humour these tribes too much. 
Firmness is what-is wanted, s'r—*irmness." 
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“I hope vou won't be too firm, Sir 
Anthony,” said the lady on his left. Re- 
member we poor women are always tremb- 
ling lest some fanatical ghazi should rob us 
of our husbands or our children.” 

* Nonsense, madam,’ exclaimed Sir 
Anthony. ‘‘ You're as safe here as in 
London." 

“The Afridi has an awkward way of 
paying off old scores, though, sug-^sted a 
young cavalry captain from the opposite 
side of the table, and who, not being in the 
civil service, could afford to air his own 
opinions in the presence of the great man. 

Sir Anthony glared. 

“That sort of thing, sir, 
ancient history as the Mutiny," he retorted. 
“Why, what's this, Mitehelson ? You 
surely don't allow these people to bring 
their idiotic petitions to your very dinner- 
table?“ 

For, through the curtained doorway, a 
native woman had rushed unabashed, and 
flung herself down, weeping, by Mitchel- 
son's chair. 

Unheeding Sir Anthon v's question, Mitchel- 
son bent towards her. At her first words he 
started. 

Are vou sure?“ he asked. 

“ Yes, huzoor, quite sure.“ 
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* You have looked everywhere ? ” 

“ Everywhere, huzoor.” 

Mitchelson pushed back his chair and rose. 

“You will excuse me a moment, Sir 
Anthony," he said; and, pushing the 


woman before him, he strode from the 
room. 
* Hulo! What's the row now?“ 


Little Dickson had meant the remark to 
be a whisper to his neighbour, voung Coulsom 
of a Punjabi regiment ; but, in the silence 
that followed Mitehelson's exit, his hullo 
had rung loudly down the table, and in the 
nervousness caused by this unlooked-for 
publicity, he had uttered the remainder of 
his exclamation in a high falsetto. 

Now, Sir Anthony, as will have been 
observed, enjoved his meals, and he regarded 
the dinner-hour as one that should be held 
sacred from the ordinary worries of the dav. 
Therefore he was inwardly chafing at an 
interruption that threatened to spoil the 
calm enjoyment of the best dinner to which 
he had sat down for a twelvemonth. He 
looked sharply down the table. The blush- 
ing face of little fair-haired Dickson, but six 
months out from home, revealed the culprit. 
Sir Anthony fixed him with a stony glare. 

* Tt appears to me, sir," said he.“ that it 
would be as well if Mr. Mitchelson taught 

$ (To be continued.) 
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his junior subordinates that little boys 
should be seen and not heard." 
Now, this was cruel of Sir Anthony, and, 


had he not lost his temper, he would not have 
suid it. But the etfect produced must have 
been contrary to his expectations, The 
whole party with one consent burst into an 
uncontrollable roar of laughter; for. on 
account of the baby.like innocence of hi- 
face, Little Boy was the name by whicl 
Dickson was already known from Peshawui 
to Mooltan. 

Sir Anthony's face grew purple. He 
turned to his left-hand neighbour with a 
question that passed unheard amid the loud 
guffaws and tittering. The next moment 
a hush fell upon the room, for Mitchelson, 
with a ghastly face, was standing in the 
doorway, beckoning to the Governor. 

“ Bless my heart! exclaimed Sir Anthony, 
the colour fading from his countenance. 

But there was no mistaking the urgency 
of Mitchelson’s appeal, and the Governor 
rose and followed him through the curtains. 
Then, as the remaining guests looked at 
each other in perplexed astonishment, a 
terrible cry rang through the house: 

“My child! My child! They 
stolen my child!” 

It was the voice of Sir Anthony. 


have 


XI—THE PASSING OF THE SNIPER. 


By F. CowLEY WHITEHOUSE, 


Author of “The Snirer," “What an Awful Fool yov Look," * Bunny's Revenge,” etc. 


A Balancing Feat. 


———— 


IE was the last week of the summer term 
at the college, and the Sniper was 
busy reviewing his school carcer. To all 
appearance he was watching with undivided 
attention the last of his side getting dis- 
missed by the bowlers of the Ruggerton 
team—the school which for unnumbered 
years had played an annual cricket-match 
with the college. In reality the Sniper's 
thoughts were “far away. He remembered, 
but only in broad outline, the voyage home 
from India with his father, and the good 
time they had spent together in great 


London Town. And then that journey 
down to the college, and the last words of 
advice the dad had given him. It was not 
what the fellows called a * pi jaw." His 
father knew better than that. With a 
slight flush showing through his tan, he told 
the boy in a few plain, direct sentences 
what temptations would probably assail 
him, and what he desired him to avoid. 
Evil is everywhere. The seeds of it are in 
the nursery ; the fast-growing shoots in the 
school, and the rank herbage and poison 
blossoms in the wide world. Major—he 
was Major then—Verschoyle knew this, and 
therefore without unnecessary verbiage he 
told his son of it, and then left him to himself 
to work out his own salvation. 

Young as he was, Allan recognised what 
it had cost his father to speak to him as he 
had, and in his sturdy young soul he deter- 
mined that his life should be as clean, as 
wholesome, and as manifestly without re- 
proaeh as he instinctively knew his father's 
had been. 

Not being a prig, the Sniper tumbled into 
and out of scrapes in approved schoolboy 
fashion, but two years later his father knew, 
on the authority of the masters, that there 
was no more promising youngster at the 
college than his Allan. 

Now almost a young man, as was evidenced 
by a moustache already stronger in growth 
than his eyebrows, the Sniper sat in the 
pavilion and gazed out over the trim 
cricket.ground. — Slightly over medium 
height, with a lean, active-service looking 
figure, a brown face as frank as frank could 
be, he was as satisfactory a specimen as need 
be of the best tv pe of youth produced by our 
public-school system. 

The sight of old General McBain stalking 
across the cricket-ground in his own ram- 
roddy fashion reminded the Sniper of 
Bunny. But Bunny had departed from the 
classic shades of the college two years 
before—superannuated. And there was the 
Prairie Dog out in the middle of the field, 


and expecting to carry out his bat after a 
long innings The Lambkin was not in 
the team. He was à good scrummaginy 
Rugger forward, and a few months pre- 
viously had won the Public Schools’ middle- 
weight boxing competition, but his cricket 
was contemptible. Samson, even now sit- 
ting close to the Sniper, had also distin- 
guished himself by securing a classical en- 
trance scholarship—a hundred-pounder—at 
Trinity, Cambridge. 

" Altogether,” so said the Sniper. our 
little lot has scooped up a few bits of fat.“ 

The Sniper himself, besides getting his 
cricket and football caps, was anxiously 
awaiting, in company with the Prairie Dog 
and the Lambkin, the Woolwich results. 
The papers had been unusually difficult, and 
the Lambkin, neither as hard-working nor 
as intelligent as the other two, was in the 
lowest state of despair as to his prospects. 
After the examination was over he had ex- 
pressed a fervent desire to have one smack 
at the fellow who had set the brain-teasers 
in the higher mathematics. 

Just one smack," said the Lambkin, 
“and I'd guarantee he'd not be setting any 
more papers for some time to come. was 
pipped, simply pipped—I confess it." 

For a moment the Sniper threw his 
thoughts forward to that approaching even- 
ing when old and present boys would join in 
singing the school song. Already a lump 
had come into his throat once or twice when 
he had thought of it, and he rather dreaded 
lest he should choke altogether when he had 
to bid goodbye to the Head. 

A shout went up. The Prairie Dog. when 
the last man of the side had come in, had 
started hitting recklessly, and after a few 
big smites had paid the inevitable penalty. 
The innings was over, and Ruggerton was 
left with about one hundred and eighty runs 
to make. It was the second day of the 
match. So far nothing phenomenal had 
occurred. Sound batting and steady bowl. 
ing had left the game fairly even, and the 


visitors had all the afternoon in which to get 
the runs necessary to win the match. 

The Head entertained the two teams and 
a number of the senior bovs and visitors to 
lunch. The captain of the Rugyerton eleven 
sat on his right, and the Sniper, as captain 
of the college, on his left. . 

"The conversation swung from sport to 
University and Army examinations, 

** [t is strange. Versehoyle," said the 
Head, * that I have had no telegram wuh 
the Woolwich results yet.” 

** Yes, sir, and it is horribly tantalising for 
us. It is nervous work waiting to know if 
one is through or not." 

** You up for Woolwich ? " queried Sabre- 
ton, the Ruggerton captain. That is odd ; 
for so am I." ° 

** Good luck to vou," said the Sniper, 
raising his hand. 

Thanks. Same to you,” 
Sabreton. 

** Good luck to us all.” cried the Prairie 
Dog, who was sitting a little lower down the 
table. 

The Lambkin groaned very audibly. 

The Lambkin, sir," said the Sniper, “ has 
quite made up his mind that he is ploughed.” 

* His pleasure will be all the greater when 
he finds he is through.“ 

** Miracles don't happen nowadays," sighed 
the Lambkin. 

Cheer up, Lambkin,” cried the Sniper. 
* You never know your luck." 

** There is no luck for me," returned the 
pessimistic vouth. 

I have arranged to have a wire the 
in-tant the lists are out," said the Head. 
I have never known such delay before.“ 

The college went out to field. The Sniper, 
a fair bat, and one of the best school bowlers 
of the year, placed his men and took the 
first over himself. He sent down a ball to a 
lad who had alreadv plaved for his county, 
and was expected to do great things at 
Oxford. The ball bumped up, as the 
Sniper's balls often did. touched the shoulder 
of the bat, and—a yell of delight arose all 
round the ground! Twenty minutes later, 
and another yell announced that Sabreton's 
wicket had been shattered by the Sniper'8 
fast off-break ball. An hour later, and the 
ring was curiously quiet. 

Only one more wicket had fallen, and the 

two batsmen now in were playing with a 
steadiness and contidence which pointed to 
an easy victory. At last one of them was 
run out, and the Sniper, finding a spot, fired 
out three more men in quick succession. 
The ring became noisily enthusiastic. Suc- 
cess was almost assured. The three remain- 
ing wickets would never put on the necessary 
fiftv runs; but, alas! the big hitter of the 
team had yet to be reckoned with. Taking 
all sorta of risks, he went for the bowling in 
determined stvle, and. piled on forty runs in 
a astonishingly short time. Then a wicket 
ell. 

Ten runs to make. Big hitter pulled a 
good-length ball to the on boundary in the 
most reprehensible way. It was the Sniper's 
over. He sent down a somewhat slow 
delivery. The batsman came forward to 
it in a hesitating way with the evident 
intention of stopping it somehow. The 
ball touched the edge of the bat and slid 
away toleg. The batsmen ran a desperately 
short one. Big hitter gathered himself 
together for a six, but he was not fated to 
make the winning stroke. The Sniper saw 
he was bent on coming out, and shortened 
up the next ball. Up it went into the air, 
and fell into the safe keeping of the Prairie 
Dog's hands. Last man in, and five to get. 

A mis-hit through the slips produced two. 

ree to go; but the Sniper knew that the 
Rugverton man facing him, though a good 

wler, was one of the rankest bats of the 
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year, and that he had everv chance of getting 
his wicket. His eve wandered for a second 
to the closely set field. A motion of his 
hand, and one and another boy wriggled in 
& yard or two nearer vet. The batsman 
was wriggling too—with nervousness, The 
Sniper felt confident. Once more he looked 
round the field. Away in the distance 
bevond slip he caught sight of the Head 
standing in the midst of a crowd of light 
summer dresses, What was that in his 
hand. A fluttering orange-colourel paper! 
The telegrain ! The telegram from London ! 
The Woolwich results! The Sniper's heart 
pumped furiously. He turned and. walked 
back from the wicket, swung round again, 
and took his usual half-dozen paces before 
delivering the ball. Again the flutter of 
that fateful orange paper! It drew the 
Sniper's eye irresistibly, and his arm obeyed 
the call. The ball shot at express speed 
down the pitch. Straight. it tlew—not for 
the wicket, but for the orange paper. It 
beat the bataman—it beat the stumper—it 
beat the Prairie Dog, who made a desperate 
effort to reach it from the slips. It beat 
them all, and outside the ropes it was 
sorrowfully fielded bv the Head, in whose 
left hand the orange paper still tluttered. 

The Sniper realised that he had lost the 
match. 

" [magine Verschoyle losing his head like 
that. said the home team, recalling to mind 
half a dozen previous occasions when their 
captain, by his imperturbable coolness, had 
extricated them from a tight place. 

" Beastly luck ! " said. the juniors, ' A 
straight. ball would have won the match," 
and they were probably not far wrong. 

The Sniper did not feel inclined to explain 
to all the world how his attention had been 
distracted and his arm unsteadied. He 
walked back to the pavilion with a sensation 
of nausea deep down in his inmost being. 

“Suppose I have failed as well,“ he 
thought to himself, 

The Prairie Dog sidled up to him to give 
him the svmpathy of his silent presence. 

“ The Woolwich results are out,” said the 
Sniper. 

" How on earth do you know? 
the Prairie Dog. 

The Head wants you two fellows,” sang 
out a fifth-form boy. 

" Where is he?” 
Dog. 

I know where he is," and the voice of the 
Sniper was a bit grim. ; 

The two hurried off. The Head was 
smiling largely. 

“ Here is a little solace to you two for 
having lost your match," he said. The 
orange paper was still fluttering in his hand. 
* You're both through. Verschoyle, vou 
are fourth. Splendid, my dear fellow. 
And you, Britten. you are twelfth. I con- 
gratulate vou both with all my heart.” 

The pretty muslin dresses crowded round 
With pretty little speeches for the two lads, 
and the Sniper lost that sick sensation he 
had had down in the pit of his stomach. 

Sabreton came galloping up. 

Where am I? Am I through?” 

“Pm very sorry.” replied the Head, “ but 
I have only the names of our fellows who 
have passed.” 

Oh. I sav, sir. that is a bit too awful. 
I congratulate you men most heartily, but 
why on earth haven't I heard from Rugger- 
ton. They promised to send on word if 
the lists came out. Where's the telegraph- 
office? I must find out if I'm through or 
not.“ 

"Il go with you," volunteered the 
Sniper. 

At that moment a messenger-boy appeared 
strolling leisurelv along towards the college. 
Sabreton bounded after him. 


queried 


inquired the Prairie 
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“Hi! the wire 
for?” 

Slowly the boy undid his satchel and 
produced another orange envelope, 

“It's for S—A—B—R " He pro- 
ceeded to spell out. the uncommon name, 
but Sabreton snatehed the paper from him, 
tore it open, and devoured with his eyes 
the few words it contained. He gave an 
immense sigh of relief. 

“Its all richt! I'm through !—Fifth ! " 

“Good man,” cried the Sniper, and back- 
slapping and cheers were again the order of 
the dav. 

* You've beaten me by a pip." laughed 
Sabreton, “ in the lists, and we've beaten 
you by a pip in the match. We'll cry quits, 
if you like." 

Seems to me Pm the only unlucky 
beggar of the crowd,” complained. the 
Lambkin, who had just come up. “Im 
the only miserable failure." 

" Dear me," ejaculated the Head. “I 
quite forgot you. But you are through. 
You are through by the skin of your teeth. 
You are last on the list.“ 

“Through!” The Lambkin could not 
believe it. He thought the Head was chaff- 
ing him. When the truth came home to 
him, he cared nothing about being last on 
the list. He was in the army—that was 
the great thing; he had attained the goal 
of his ambition. Perhaps he was the 
happiest of the four. The others had ex- 
pected success. The question with them 
had been whether they would get in high 
enough to ensure.their passing out of Wool- 
wich into the. Royal Engineers. He had 
been convinced that he had failed, and he 
went off in a proportionately high state 
of satisfaction with the other fellows to send 
off telegrams to anxious parents, 

The seniors nodded their heads when the 
ratory of the telegram was told. They said they 
had thought there must be some explanation 
of that extraordinarily bad ball of the 
Sniper's. Such a cool hand was not likely to 
lose his nerve at the supreme moment unless 
something very unusual had happened to 
throw him off the rails. The juniors failed to 
understand why the sight of the orange 
paper should have diverted the Sniper's 
attention. 

* What is a rotten old exam. compared 
to the winning of the cricket-match ab the 
year ? " was the remark of one of the young- 
sters, and it was a remark that voiced the 
sentiments of the junior school fairly accu- 
rately. 


you there! Who's 


The last evening of term came, and it was 
a trving ordcal for those who, like the Sniper 
and the Prairie Dog, had a real affection for 
the famous old school they were leaving. 
The college song was sung, and more than 
one had misty eyes ere it was through. The 
Head was present, and, according to a time- 
honoured old custom, he read out the honours 
gained during the year. When the Lamb- 
kin's name was read out, the junior Wool- 
wich cadet led the cheers which greeted his 
name. The applause merged into up- 
roarious laughter. 

He's got the wooden spoon," shouted the 
fellows delightedly. 

" What if I have? " returned the Lamb- 
kin. That's better than a poke in the eye 
with a blunt stick any day of the week. I'd 
like you to remember that there were about 
two hundred and fiftv who failed, and I 
warrant any one of them would be glad 
enough to be in my place—even if I am last 
on the list. I'm in the army—in the Artil- 
lery, if not in the Engincers, and that's all I 
care about." 

Twelve hours later and the Trinity term 
was over, and our lads were taking their 
last look at the grey old turrets of the grey 
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old college which had sheltered and nurtured 
them for the past five or six years. And 
so we too must bid farewell to the Sniper, 
Prairie Dog and Co. God speed to you, 
Sniper! God speed to you, Prairie Dog 
God speed to you, Samson and Lambkin ! 
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God speed to you all, and may your lives 
in the future be as free from serious reproach 
as they have been in the past. You have 
erred, but it is human—especially for boys 
to err, and your errors have been the errors 


of high-spirited youth. On the whole I have 


not much fear for you. You are clean- 
living, clear-eyed, straight-hitting, honest 
English boys, as were your fathers before 
you, and as I hope your sons will be after 
you; and if they are, I have not much fear 
for England's future either. 
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A GOOD OLD SORT! 


ONCF served an apprenticeship on a New 

York newspaper, and some of my ex- 

riences as a reporter on the “ Evening 
mile " I shall never forget. 

A reporter on an American newspaper is 
like a soldier—he is expected to obey orders 
implicitly, even at the risk of his life. For 
this reason he is paid well, but a nervous 
reporter often goes out of the office with 
his heart in his mouth and an “ assign- 
ment" that makes him think seriously of 
11 8 out another insurance policy on his 
ife. 

One gloomy winter's morning I got down 
to the office at eight o'clock as usual, and 
had hardly reached my desk when the news 
editor—a kind man, who was always giving 
me opportunities of distinguishing myself— 
came up and began to speak at once in a 
very mysterious voice. 

" Got a dandy assignment for you this 
morning," he said. 

I looked up gratefully. 

* I guess you carry a six-shooter, don't 
you ? ” he asked. You may need it this 
trip." 

* Oh ! " I managed to gasp. 


" A lion's escaped," he went on, in the 


quick, nervous Ámerican way of an American 
news editor. 

Has it really ?”’ I said, wondering what 
was coming next. 

“ Jaffray's Circus came to town last night, 
the lion somehow got out, and they've been 
chasing it all night. Got it cornered in a stable 
at last, somewhere in East 19th Street : but it 
attacked and mauled a valuable horse there, 
and I understand is still at bay. That's all I 
know. Get up there as quick as you like, and 
get us a regular blazing story of it. You can 
run to a column," he added over his shoulder, 
as he returned to his desk to distribute the 
other morning assignments, “ and let's have 


MY ADVENTURE WITH A LION. 


By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. 


your copy down by messenger in time for 
the first edition." 

No one ever disputed with the news 
editor, or asked unnecessary questions, but 
many a reporter did a lot of steady thinking 
when he got outside the office and safely on 
to the doorsteps. 

I crammed my pocket full of paper from 
the big heap at the middle table, and 
swaggered out of the room with my nose 
in the air, as though hunting escáped lions 
was a little matter I attended to every day 
of my life, and that did not disturb me an 
atom. 

An overhead train soon rattled me up to 
East 19th Street, but it was some time 
before I found the stable where the lion 
awaited ine, for 19th Street runs from 
Broadway down to the East River, and is 
a mile or two in length, and full of stables. 
Not far from the corner of Irving Place, 
however, I got on to the scent of my quarry, 
and I had hardly joined the group that had 
collected at the corner before a noise like 
distant thunder rose on the air, and everv 
single person in the group turned tail and 
began to run for safety. 

* What's the trouble?" I asked of a 
man aa he dashed past me. 

* Lion in that stable'" he shouted, 
pointing to the big wooden doors across the 
road. *'' Escaped from the circus. Savage 
as they make em. Killed a trotting- 
horse in there, and no one can get near it. 
They say it’s a man-eater, too!’ 

Another roar burst out as he spoke, and 
the crowd that had begun to collect again 
scattered in an instant in all directions. 
There was no doubt about that sound; it 
was a genuine lion's roar, and it sounded 
deeper, [ thought, than any roar I had ever 
heard before. 

But news was newa, and in this case news 
was bread-and-butter. I must get the 
facts, and be quick about it, too, for my 
copy had to be written out and in the 
office of the Evening Smile in time for 
the first edition. There was barely an hour 
in which to do the whole business. 

I forced my way through the crowd now 
gathering again on the corner, and made 
my way across the road to where a group 
of men was standing not far from the stable 
doors. They moved about a bit when the 
roars came, but none of them ran, and I 
noticed some of them had pistols in their 
hands, and some heavy crowbars, and 
other weapons. Evidently, I judged, they 
were men connected with the circus, and 
I joined the group and explained my 
inission. 

* Well, that’s right enough,” said one of 
them. ''You've got a grand newspaper 
story this time. Old Yellow Hair's in there, 
sure pop! And, what's more, I don't see 
how we're ever going to get him out again." 

* The horse must be stiff by uow,” said 
another. He was mauled half to death 
an hour ago." | 

“ Itd be a shame to have to shoot him,” 
added a third, meaning the lion. He's 
the best animal in the whole circus ; but he 
is awful savage." 


„That's a fact," chimed in a fourth. 
** There's no flies on old Yellow Hair." 

Some one touched me on the arm and 
introduced himself as a reporter from the 
* Evening Grin "—a fellow-worker in dis- 
tress. He said he didn't like the job at 
all. He wanted us to go off and concoct a 
“ fake story." But I wouldn't agree to 
this, and it fell through ; for unless all the 
evening papers conspire to write the same 
story there's always trouble at the office 
when the reporters get back. 

Other reporters kept joining the group, 
and in twenty minutes from the time of 
my arrival on the scene there must have 
been a good dozen of us. Every paper in 
town was represented. It was a first-class 
news story, and the men who were paid by 
space were already working hard to improve 
its value by getting new details, such as 
the animal’s history and pedigree, names of 
previous victims, human or otherwise, the 
description and family history of its favourite 
keeper, and every other imaginable detail 
under the sun. 

** There’s an empty loft above the stable," 
said one of the circus men, pointing to a 
«smaller door on the storey above; and 
before ten minutes had passed some one 
arrived with & ladder, and the stri of 
unwilling reporters was soon seen climbing 
up the rungs and disappearing like rata into 
a hole through the door of the loft. We 
drew lots for places, and I came fifth. 

Before going up, however, I had got a 
messenger-boy stationed in the street below 
to catch my copy and hurry off with it 
to the Evening Smile as soon as I could 
compose the wonderful story and throw it 
down to him. The reporter on an eveni 
paper in New York has to write his “ stuff,’ 
as we called it, in wonderful and terrible 

laces, and under all sorts of conditions. 

e only rules he must bear in mind are: 
Get the news, and get it quick. Accuracy isa 
mere detail for later editions—or not at all. 

The loft was dark and small, and we 
only just managed to squeeze in. It smelt 
pleasantly of hay. But there was another 
odour besides, that no one understood at 
first, and that was decidedly unpleasant. 
Overhead were thick rafters. I think every 


. one of us noticed these before he noticed 


anything else, for the instant the roar of 
that lion sounded up through the boards 
under our feet the reporters scattered like 
chaff before the wind, and scuttled up into 
those rafters with a speed, and dust, and 
clatter I have never seen equalled. It was 
like sparrows flying from the sudden on- 
slaught of a cat. 

Fat men, lean men, long men, short 
men I never saw such a collection of news- 
gatherers ; smart men from the big papers, 
shabby fellows from the gutter press, hats 
flying, papers fluttering ; and in less than a 
second after the roar was heard there was 
not a solitary figure to be seen on the floor. 
Every single man had gone aloft. 

We all came down again when the roar 
ceased, and with subsequent roars we got 
a little more accustomed to the shaking of 
the boards under our feet. But the first 


time at such close quarters, with only a 
shaky wooden roof between us and old 
Yellow Hair.“ was no joke, and we all 
behaved naturally and without pose or 
affectation, and ran for safety, or rather 
climbed for it. 

There was a trap-door in the floor through 
which, I suppose, the hay was passed down 
to the horses under norma! circumstances. 
One by one we crawled on all-fours to this 
trap-door and peered through. The scene 
below I can see to this day. As soon as 
one’s eyes got a little accustomed to the 
gloom the outline of the stalls became first 
visible. Then a human figure seated on 
the top of an old refrigerator, wit H a pistol 
in one hand, pointed at a corner opposite, 
came into view. Then another man, seated 
astride the division between the stalls, 
could. be seen. And last, but not least, I 
saw the dark mass on the floor in the far 
corner, where the dead horse lay mangled 
and the monster of a lion sprawled across 
his carcass, with great paws outstretched, 
and shining eyes. 

From time to time the man on the ice- 
box fired his pistol, and every time he did 
this the lion roared, and the reporters flew 
and climbed aloft. The trap-door was never 
occupied a single second after the roar 
began, and as the number of persons in the 
loft increased, and the thin wooden floor 
began to bend and shake, a number of these 
adventurous news-gatherers remained aloft 
and never put foot to ground. Braver re- 
porters threw their copy out of the door to 
the messenger-boys below, and every time 
this feat was accomplished the crowd, safely 
watching on the corners opposite, cheered 
and clapped their hands. A steady stream 
of writing dropped from that loft-door and 
poured all the morning into the offices of 
the evening newspapers ; while the morning- 
newspaper men sat quietly and looked on, 
knowing that they could write up their own 
account later from the reports in the evening 
sheets. 

The men in the stable below, occupying 
positions of at peril, were, of course, 
connected with the travelling circus. We 
shouted down questious to them, but more 
often got a pistol-shot instead of a voice 
by way of reply. Where all those bullets 
went to was a matter for anxious specula- 
tion amongst us, and the roaring of the 
lion combined with the reports of the six- 
shooter tu keep us fairly dancing on that 
wooden floor as if we were practising a 
cake- walk. 

A sound of cheering from the crowd out- 
side, swelling momentarily as the neigh- 
bourhood awoke to the situation, brought 
us with a rush to the top of the ladder. 

It's the strong man! cried several 
voices. The strong man of the circus. 
He'll fix up the lion quick enough. Give 
him a chance ! ” 

A huge man, who, rightly enough, proved 
to be the performing strong man of the 
circus, was seen making his way through 
the crowd, asking questions as he went. A 
pathway opened up for him as if by magic, 
and, carrying a mighty iron crowbar, he 
reached the foot of the ladder and began 
to climb up. 

Thrilled by the sight of this monster 
with the determined.looking jaw, a dozen 
men rushed forward to hold the bottom of 
the ladder while he ascended ; but when he 
was about half-way up, the lion was in- 
considerate enough to give forth a most 
terrifying roar, with the immediate result 
that the men holding the ladder turned 
tail with one accord and fled. The ladder 
slipped a few inches, and the ascending 
Samson, crowbar and all, very nearly came 
to the ground with a crash. Fortunately, 
however, he just managed to grab the ledge 
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of the door, and a dozen reporters seized 
him by the shoulders and dragged him, 
safe, but a trifle undignified, into the loft. 

Talking very loud, and referring to the 
lion with a richness of epithets I have 
never heard equalled before or since, he 
crossed the floor and began to squeeze 
through the hole into the dangerous region 
below. In a moment he was hanging with 
legs dangling, and a second later had 
dropped heavily into a pile of hay under- 
neath hin. We lowered the crowbar to 
him, breathless with admiration ; and then 
n strange thing happened. For, while the 
lion roared and the pistols banged, and we 
reporters tumbled over each other to get a 
glimpse of the attack of the lion on the 
strong man, or rice wn. lo! a voice below 
shouted to close the trap, and the same 
instant a board from below shot across the 
opening and completely obliterated our 
view. 

„We'll have to fake that part of the 
fight," said a reporter. Must all agree 
on the same yarn." 

The sounds from below prevented the 
details being agreed upon just at that 
moment, for such a hoolabaloo as we then 
heard is simply indescribable— shooting, lion 
roaring, strong man shouting, crowbar 
clanging, and the sound of breaking wood 
and heavy bodies falling. 

Outside the crowd heard it too, and re- 
mained absolutely silent. Most of them, 
indeed, had vanished ! Every minute they 
expected to see the doors burst open and 
the enraged animal rush out with the strong 
man between his jaws, and their silence 
was accordingly explained by their ab- 
sence. 

. At least half of the reporters were still 
among the rafters when the trap-door shot 
back in the floor, and a voice cried breath- 
lessly that the strong man had caged the 
lion. 

It was, indeed, a thrilling moment. Wo 
clambered down the ladder and out into 
the street just in time to see the great doors 
open and a procession emerge that was 
worth all the travelling circuses in the world 
put together to see. 

First came the trainer, with a pistol in 
either hand. Following him was the man 
with the small crowbar who had sat on the 
division between the stalls. Then came a 
great iron cage, which had been in the 
stable all the time, but a little out of our 
line of vision in a dark corner, so that no 
one had observed it. 

In this cage lay the huge exhausted lion, 

nting, on its side, with lather dripping 
rom its great jaws. ` 

And on the top of the cage, seated tailor- 
wise, dressed in a very loud check ulster, 
and wearing a bell-shaped opera-hat on 
the side of his head, was the proud figure 
of the victorious strong man. The expres- 
sion on his face was worth painting, but it 
is wholly beyond me to describe it. Such 
exultation and glorious pride was worthy 
of the mightiest gladiator that ever fought 
in an arena. 

His long curly hair, shining with oil, 
escaped in disorder from his marvellously 
shaped top hat, and the massive crowbar 
that had brought him his hard-won victory 
stood upright on one end, grasped in his 
gigantic hand. He smiled round on the 
gathering crowd, and the procession moved 
proudly up the streets till within half an 
hour the people following and cheering must 
have numbered many thousands. 

We reporters rushed off to our various 
offices, and the streets were soon afterwards 
lively with newspaper-boys shouting the 
news and waving sheets of terrible and 
alarming headlines about the ''escaped 
lion and its fearful ravages, and the 
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* strong man who had captured it after a 
ghastly battle for his life.“ 

Next day the morning papers did not 
publish a solitary line about the great 
event; but in the advertising columns of 
every newspaper appeared tbe prospectus 
of the travelling circus just come to town, 
and in . bold type the public 
were told to be sure and see Yellow Hair, 
the savage man-eating lion, that had 
escaped the day before and killed a valuable 
horse in a private stable where it had been 
chased by the terrified keepers; and, in 
the paragraph below, the details followed 
of the wonderful strong man, Samson, who 
had caught and caged the lion single- 
handed, armed only with a crowbar. 

It was the best advertisement a circus 
ever had ; and most of it was not paid for ! 


^ Guess you knew it was all a fake? 
queried the news editor next morning, as 
he gave me the usual assignment. 

It was my first week on an American 
paper, and I stared at him, waiting for the 
rest. 

That lion hasn't a tooth in its head. 
They dragged in a dead horse in the night. 
You wrote a good story, though. Cleaned 
your pistol yet? 


‘TWAS BUT A DREAM. 


AST night, as I was wrapped in sleep, 
A vision came to me; 
It filled my inmost being with 
Untold felicity. 


No longer in the Lower Fourth, 
At school I was the Hend; 

And all the masters had been changed 
Te juniors Instead. 


I saw them all before me ranged: 
At my stern look they quailed; 

I set them endless tasks to do, 
And every time they failed, 


I raved at their stupidity, 
Which frightened them the more: 
And then I gave them all the cane 
And impots by the score. 


My castigations made tliem howl, 
And, while they danced with pain, 

I gave them not a moment's rest, 
But licked them all again. 


Then, as with satisfaction great 
My handsome features beamed, 

J found I was a schoolboy still, 
And I had only dreamed. 


HERBERT J. BRANDON, 
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'Y woxper what on earth has happened 
mc Balmforth ? ” 

Thé «peaker was Fogg, one of the junior 
boarders at Highbury School He was 
sprawling uxgracefully across a desk in the 
Big Hall, his reft cheek grotesquely swollen 
with a cargo of »ppermint-drops. 

" Haven't Mus im since noon," said his 
friend Taddy, industriously whittling a 
penholder. Funny thing where he can 
have got to. He'll be late for ' call-over.' 
There the last bell. 

Snarley, the grey-haired janitor, tugged 
wearily at the bell-rope, and melodious 
warning peals went undulating through 
the evening air. It was locking-up time at 
Highbury, and already had Greenwood, the 
"ecall-over " monitor, seated himself at 
his desk, where he was arranging the class 
registere in consecutive order. The teachers 
had not yet entered the Big Hall—es the 
general assembly-room was termed—and 
many festive youths were taking advantage 
of the lack of supervision to indulge in sundry 
amusing vagaries. 

In one secluded corner of the spácious 
room a pair of small, but energetic, wrestlers 
were making frantic efforts to sweep the 
floor with one another, while around, and 
over them, a spirited pea-shooting affray 
was going forward. One boy, whose hair 
was red, was the victim of attentions more 
mischievous than ble, for two or 
three of hands were being held near 
his head under the pretence that warmth 
was diffused by his hair. Another boy 
was trying to alter his own snub nose to 
a Roman shape by encasing it in putty, and 
still another boy was playing with a tame 
white mouse, which it was his custom to 
carry around with him, either in his coat 
re or up his sleeve—a custom which 

ir. Mouse had learned to regard with 
unconcern. 


BALMFORTH'S 
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A SCHOOL STORY. 
By Freperick L. KEATES. 


CHAPTER I.—BALMFORTH MISSING. 


The teachers, six in 
number, now made their 
appearance, and in place 
of the foregoing tumult 
there immediately reigned 
a decorous silence. The 
school bell ceased its 
vibrating, and old Snarley 
closed the big schoolroom- 
door with a click of the catch 
that had an ominous sound for one or two 
unfortunates who found themselves just 
too late to enter. Rules were strict at 
Highbury, and even though & boy was 
but a yard from the door as Snarley closed 
it he was relentlessly locked out, and had 
to account next day for his absence from 
" call-over " ; and lucky, indeed, was he 
who escaped with less punishment than 
the writing of two hundred lines. 

From the youthful assembly rose the 
mysterious sibilanoe of subdued conversa- 
tion, and the shifting of restless feet. A 
teacher's voice cried Silence! and a 
prompt hush ensued. But it was only 
momentary. First one boy moved; then 
another; and some one accidentally banged 
a desk-lid. A small boy dropped a marble, 
and it rolled out into the aisle, whereupon 
legs were furtively stretched forth in piratical 
attempts to drag in and confiscate the lost 
property, while the irate owner thereof 
threatened the would-be freebooters in 
whispered screams. 

Fogg and Taddy were evidently much 
pertur over the fact that their sworn 
ally and bosom friend, Thomas Balmforth, 
was missing from call- over.“ 

" Have you seen Balmforth?” asked 
Fogg of the boys on his right. 

"Have you seen Balmforth ?*" asked 
Taddy of the boys on his left. 

None of them had, it seemed—although 
one wag said he thought he may have gone 
into town to buy a skipping-rope for Taddy 
and a feeding-bottle for Fogg, and that he 
may have stopped somewhere on his way 
home in order to extract a few minutes’ 
pleasure from his purchases before pre- 
senting them to his chums. 

Funny he did not tell us where he was 
going," grumbled Fogg, ignoring the humor- 
ist's suggestion. 

" Beastly mean of him," said Taddy. 
He might have——" 

Silence“ 

Taddy closed his lips as smartly as a 
sprung rat- trap. and a demure expression 
came over his face. 

“ Taddy ! " 

“ Yes, sir?” 

" You are talking too much. Write 
fifty lines, and show them to me in the 
morning. 

Fogg was convulsed at this, and had to 
cover his mouth with one hand to conceal 
his grins. 

" You're always getting lines, Tad," he 
whispered hoarsely. “ Why don't you be 
more : l 

“ Fogg! You were talking.” 

Fogg's silence acknowledged the truth of 
the charge. 

" Cannot you keep quiet for a short time ? 
Do fifty lines, and bring them to me to- 
morrow.” 

Taddy's face was a study for a painter. 
He had to bend down, ostensibly to tie a 
shoelace ; but from the strange, incoherent 
sounds which broke from him while in that 


GREAT DISCOVERY: 


position one would have thought him on the 
verge of an apoplectic fit. 

“I don’t see anything funny to laugh 
at," growled Fogg. ' Whats the use of a 
tongue ? What's the good of language, 
if——" he caught his teacher's eye, and 
immediately assumed an expression which, 
for mildness, well-nigh rivalled that of a 
wooden doll. 

The monitor now began calling out the 
names as they occurred in the class registers, 
and each boy answered Present. Soon 
the turn of the Fourth Form came round, 
whereupon Fogg evinced a decided uneasi- 
ness. 

Whispering to Taddy, he said, with some 
hesitation and a trifle shamefacedly, as if 
he knew very well that what he meditated 
was wrong : 

I'm going to answer for Balmforth.” 

Taddy looked at him without saying a 
word. At last he shrugged his shoulders. 

" All right. If you must make an ass of 
yourself, go ahead.” 

* Just for fun, you know," said Fogg. 

* 'Taddy ? came the cry from the monitor. 


“ Present.” 

“ Balmforth ? ” 

Present. 

Fogg flushed up to the roots of his hair, 
and every boy in his vicinity stared in 
horrified amazement. The monitor paused 
a second, gave a dry cough and continued his 
duty. 

«Do you think he noticed it?” asked 
Fogg anxiously, turning to Taddy. 

How on earth do I know?" replied 
Taddy brusquely. “ You'll find out soon 
enough if he did, I'll bet." 

“It'll save Balmy a licking, perhaps," 
said Fogg, in weak extenuation.of his offence. 
„He's been absent from call-over twice | 
this term. Third time means ructions." 

„Pooh! Balmy wouldn't get killed. His 
general record's as good as the best. Just 

ou wait, young feller; Greenwood isn't 
half as green as his name,” with which 
comforting assertion, he rose to his feet, 
* eall-over " being at an end, and together 
he and the now repentant Fogg passed out 
with the crowd. 

„Let's look around for Balmforth, said 
Fogg. 

" Oh, he'll turn up soon," said Taddy. 
“I’m going to put in a few minutes at my 
lines before bedtime.” 

“Rot! Do them in the morning, before 
breakfast.“ 

* Oh, well" said Taddy, yawning. I 
suppose I must. Don’t feel much like it 
now, anyway. Come on." 

Together they strolled into the open air. 
Near the locked entrance-gates they met a 
boy named Titmouse. 

“ Hullo, there!" cried Fogg: “ where have 
you been ? " catching the youth by his coat. 

" You leave me alone." said Titmouse, 
struggling to get free. I've been on an 
errand for the Matron. I'm in a hurry. 
Loose me." 

" Bet it wasn’t an errand of mercy," 
remarked Taddy. What's that in your 
hand ? " 

ae Salts.” 

„Thought so," laughed Taddy. Poor 
bilious somebody is going to get one of the 
sweetest drinks known to the medical 
profession.“ 
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„Have Ms seen Balmforth anywhere in 


your travels? demanded Fogg. 
“ Yes," answered Titmouse. ‘ He passed 
me just before you came in sight. Went 


round to the back entrance. He was in a 
nice me3s—all over dust, blood on his face, 
and a finger broken, I think." 

Titmouse was a young gentleman whose 
love of exaggeration was quite lamentable. 
Fogg and Taddy, being aware of this, dis- 
counted the information eighty Te cent., 
and at once made their way to study No. 15, 
the joint property of themselves and Balm- 
forth. 

The study was & small room, used partly 
for preparing lessons in and partly for 
storing their personal belongings, from 
boxing-gloves to bate. Its furniture con- 
sisted of three chairs, a grievously ink- 
stained deal table, and a corner cupboard. 
On the wall was a rickety hanging- bookshelf 
containing a number of books, the bindings 
of which bore striking evidence of having 
made wild flights through the air, ending 
in violent contact with somebody’s person 
—or the wall. Resting on a crude bracket of 
Taddy’s own „ was a chalk bust 
of Minerva, Goddess of Knowledge; but 
all resemblance to the accepted likeness of 
the learned lady was lost, inasmuch as Fogg 
had used his pocket-knife to convert her 
once shapely nasal organ into & hooked 
nose, and to cut lines of care upon her 
intellectual brow. 

Arrived at the study, they found the door 
locked. They rattled the knob. 

" Who's that ?" demanded the voice of 
Balmforth. 

“ Fogg and Taddy." 

Balmforth immediately admitted them, 
but promptly locked the door again. Be- 
yond a piece of linen bound round his left 
wrist and a scratch under one eye, there 
was nothing to bear out Titmouse's list of 
injuries. 

" Titmouse said you'd broken a finger," 


. said Taddy. 
“Crazy kid!" remarked  Balmforth 
dryly. “ Titmouse has imagination oozing 


out of every pore." 
" Where in the name of goodness have 
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‘beauty,’ if ever there was one. I answered 
for you at call- over.? 

“You did!" 
* Well, that was pretty cool, I must say. 
You're mighty ond of doing senseless 
thin Didn't Greenwood smell a rat?“ 

“ Don’ 't think so, said Fogg. *“ Anyhow, 
it's done now. Let's hear what you've 
been doing with yourself." 

* Ah! There you have it!" laughed 
Balmforth. “If I tell vou, youll say I'm 
jollying—that I’ve been dreaming.” 

Oh, spit it out,” growled Fogg im- 
patiently. 

“ Well,” said Balmforth, assuming an 
air of mystery, and lowering his voice, 
* what of I've ound a pirate’s treasure ? " 

He drew back, the better to survey the 

effect of his words. . 

Fogg looked at Taddy, and Taddy tapped 
his brow with his forefinger and shook his 
head sadly. 

“ Poor old Balmy!” 
Poor old boy! 

“ Oh, all right!" said Balmforth, with 
considerable asperity. 
You'll soon see for yourselves— that is, if I 
let you.“ 

The sound of a handbell, vigorously rung, 
echoed down the corridor. 

There goes the bell for bed," said 
Balmforth. 

“ Oh, bother!" exclaimed Fogg. ‘ Tell 
us what you mean.’ 

" Nay, nay, good friends ; worry not," 
recited Balmíorth, with malicious airiness. 
“ You wouldn't listen when J wanted you to, 
so now'll you just wait until the morning. 
But remember--not a word about this to 
a soul. D’yer hear ? ” 

There was nothing for it but to promise 
discreet silence on the matter ; then the 
three left the study arm in arm, a skirmish 


murmured Fogg. 


taking place in the doorway when 5 


to pass out three abreast. As the hi 

trio mounted the stairs leading to the 
dormitories, Greenwood came up behind 
them. 


" Fogg," he said sharply, " you will 
write cut Gray's * Elegy' twenty times, and 
bring it to me to-morrow, before call - 
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exclaimed Balmforth. 


* Don’t believe me. 


spun round, surprised. 
ats that for ?" he asked, with 
misgivings. 

* Call-over," was the laconic reply. 

„Didn't know a monitor coul 
fellow an imposition." 

i Look here," said Greenwood master- 
fully, your morals need correcting, young 
man. Balmforth was absent from call- 
over’ and you answered for him. That's 
deception, and you know it. Now, if I 
report it to the Head, you'll get nicely 
thrashed and kept indoors for a week. Tako 
your choice between that and Gray’s ‘ Elegy.’ 
Remember that the way of the transgressor 
is hard. Balmforth will get his share, too, 
to-morrow.” 

He turned, and left them. 

“ Oh, for goodness’ sake, let's go to bed! 
growled Fogg dismally. It's been no- 
thing but impositions all day.” 

“ The way of the mirar eR is hard!” 
mocked a boy, who had overheard Green- 
wood. 

" So's my fist! said Fogg; and having 
chased the offending youth into his bedroom, 
he rejoined his friends, ruminating unhappily 
on the foolishnees of wrong-doing i in general 
and on the frailty of deception in particular. 


(To be continued.) 
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A CHAT WITH ROBERT ABEL, 


OUR MOST NOTED COUNTY CRICKETER. 


you been?” asked Fogg. ''You're a 
SURREY has px oduced many famous men 
who have n giants of the game, but 


none who have done more yeoman service 
than the popular little county player who 
holds many records, and who this year is to 
coach Dulwich College. How great he 
uA " s be judged by the opinion 

C. holds of the Governor, 
as HR is died. probably because for more 
than a quarter of a century he has gone in 
first for the Oval battalion. 

This is his description of him: 

A bataman standing five feet in his 
buckskins, his face is ruddy and wrinkled, 
and suggests premature age, or many cares. 
He has the peculiar serious expression 
common to grooms, and one is never quite 
certain whether he has just lost a dear 
relative or is on the point of saying some- 
thing very funny. He never smiles, even 
after he has passed his second century. 
"There are no two points about his batting ; 
ho gathers runs like blackberries wherever 
he goes, and is very popular on that account. 
As a matter of fact, he is a very conscientious 
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player, with wonderful patience and perse- 
verance, and a very good eye." 

This is interesting, but before you credit 
the greatest player that Surrey has pro- 
duced with a quality that has been attributed 
to Henry 1. of England, that of not being 
able to laugh, the writer of this article would 
say that, when we had our three hours' 
talk together, ripple after ripple of merry 
laughter suffused the countenance of Abel 
as he spoke of his experiences. 

Ho dm describes his early years: '* I was 
born on November 30, 1859, at Rotherhithe, 
and have lived in the neighbourhood of 
Southwark Park all my life. As a bo 
my cricket was chiefly learned at school, 
but a very great deal, as far as experience 
went, was gained on the roads. People 
sometimes talk about coaching ; d paie 
and-ready teachers were dogg 
verance with the crudest weapons. 

J laugh now as I recall the escapades 
of nearly forty years ago. The lamp- 
posts for wickets, or perhaps a piece of 
wood propping up a coat; a bat out of a 


pa of deal, or perhaps one fellow was 
ucky enough to have a cheap one given 
him for a present. We used wooden balls, 
and sometimes our energy was such that 
one would go through the window and 
provide work for the glazier. More than 
once we have been so engaged in a game 
that we have not noticed the portly matron 
with a clothes-line prop coming to wreak 
vengeance upon any of the small 
that she could lay hands upon. But there 
are other times when we would be quarrel- 
ling among ourselves, and quite unexpectedly 
we would receive a visit from the tenant of a 
house to which we had done damage; sud- 
denly a good man would appear and deal 
out summary justice to all and everyone 
he could lay hands upon. Now and again 
it was not known who the culprit was, 
and the next night we would get a visit 
from some irate neighbour, who troubled 
little as to which it was, and the luckless 
boy, and sometimes girl, as a matter of 
fact. had to put up with the consequences. 
But none of these physical discomforts 


diminished our enthusiasm for the game. 
It came about that when-I was thirteen or 
fourteen I went to work, and later on was 
fortunate enough to get into the hop trade 
(Messrs. Baker, Whiter, & Morgan), and 
there, in the spacious warehouses, we gained 
plenty of practice. I played for old 
Southwark Club, some gentleman takin 
a great deal of interest in me. I play 
a notable innings in Southwark Park, 
when I made some 59 or 00, and was asked 
if I would like to go to the Oval. It took 
me a long time to make up my mind, but 
I believe, as à matter of fact, that I received 
several applications before I went. 

“I played my first match for Surrey in 
1881, when poor Ted Pooley and Jupp 
were finishing their career. But my three 
matches for my county only resulted in 
17 runs, or an average of 3. A year later 
I was given a long trial, for I took part in 
16 matches, was given 27 innings for an 
aggregate of 166, and made an average of 7. 
It was an anxious time for me, for after 
such a poor start a great many would have 
had no further chance. No doubt, how- 
ever, my friends believed in me, for I was 
tried again in 1883, and contributed to the 
success of the county, and made my position 
secure with an average of 21." 

“ You remember many remarkable con- 
testa, do you not ? ” I asked. 


* Yes, I may say that I do, for I can recall 


the time when Notts County got Surrey 
out for 16. That was in the first innings 
in 1880, ani was the smallest score in first- 
class cricket that year. 

* It was my good luck to play in 1895 
in a match when England opposed Surrey. 
We were all out for 85, and England made 
363. My friend Albert Ward played a 
great innings of 163. In the second attempt 
we were all out for 203, and of course lost 
easily. The highest total we have made 
at the Oval was 811 in May 1899, and jt 
was tht second highest total ever obtained 
in a county match. I carried my bat 
right through the innings for 357 not out— 
the second best individual score ever 
obtained in first-class matches. On the 
first day we scored 495 for five wickets, 
and Tom Hayward made 158 and V. F. S. 
Crawford 129. As a matter of record it 
may be stated that I hit one 6, seven D's, 
thirty-eight 4's. 

“ On many occasions I have taken part 
in famous p and in August 
1897, I and Brockwell got 379 together 
for the first wicket for Surrey against 
Hampshire at the Oval—a record in first- 
class cricket. 

“ Other big scores I remember are 650 
against Oxford University in June 1888, 
and the same number against Hampshire 
in May 1883, and 631 against Sussex in 
June 1885. Also 635 against Somerset 
in the same season, 63.5 against Lancashire 
in August 1898, 614 against Oxford Uni- 
versity in June 1889, 612 against Warwick- 
shire in May 1897, and 609 against Warwick- 
shire in September 1898.“ 

“ Do you remember any bowlers taking 
all ten wickets in a single innings ? ” 

“Yes. In July 1888, George Burton 
did it for Middlesex at the Oval, and Tom 
Richardson in 1894 against Essex, while 
Tyler, the Somerset bowler, did it at 
Taunton. But the one occasion that I shall 
never forget was in 1899, when, at the Oval, 
William Howell, the great Australian, 
coming here for the first time, took all ten 
wickets in Surrey’s initial innings for 
28 runs, and had a record for the whole 
match of fifteen wickets for 57 runs. By 
the way, only the Saturday before Essex 
had obtained the memorable victory over 
the Australians. Howell always had plenty 
of spin, and very subtle variations of pace 
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without apparent change of action, and 
it would have been difficult to find his 
superior." 

“ Have you lively memories of Australian 
cricket ? ” 

“ Yes, indeed I have! My last visit to 
Australia was with Lord Sheffield's team in 
the autumn of 1891. I shall never forget 
the voyage out, perhaps for the reason 
that some of the members of the touring 
party found much amusement in a practical 
joke that was initiated by Bobby Peel, 
and kept up for several davs at the expense 
of Sharpe and myself." Alfred Shaw thus 
describes it. He says: The two men 
shared the same cabin, and it was a well- 
known weakness of Abel that he had no 
liking for rats. With the aid of Attewell, 
Peel manwuvred a piece of string to Abel’s 
bunk, while he was attempting to get to 
rest. The manipulation of this suggested 
to Abel the movements of the detested 
rodents, and it was rare fun for Peel and 
Attewell to hear him jump up in his berth, 
shout ‘ Jack! Jack! there they are again,’ 
and proceed to strike round the bunk at 
the imaginary animals. It was several 
days before he discovered that he was the 
victim of a Yorkshireman’s propensity for 
a joke.“ 

“ I made 132 runs in the first match at 
Sydney, and we won. Australia was out 
for 145, and once again I saw Lohmann 
unplayable. We made 307 and I carried 
my bat through; the only occasion that 
it has been done, I think, for a test match. 
Australia lost one of Trott’s wickets on 
the second day for 1 run, and the outlook 
was very hopeless. Then came to us one 
of those wonderful efforts which have made 
Australian hitters famous. When J. J. 
Lyons joined Bannerman they were 102 
runs in arrears; when he was out they were 
13 runs on. The innings closed for 391 
runs, and Alex Bannerman was responsible 
for the 91; he gave & chance that was not 
accepted, and then the Englishmen had to 
wait seven and a-half hours for another. 
Three of the English wickets went down 
for 11 runs, but in the end Australia won 
by 72 runs. There is much to be said 
about Australian cricket, but it would 
require more space than a single article 
to tell of the wonderful hospitality, the 
rabbit-hunts or the kangaroo-hunts in that 
most remarkable country." 

“ Do you remember the gas- light match 
at the Oval? 

“ Oh, yes! It was against Yorkshire in 
1889. We had to make 170 to win on a 
difficult wicket, and as Read was incapaci- 
tated by reason of an injured hand we had, 
peacucats. only eight wickets to fall. We 
ost four for about 40, and then Key and 
Henderson made a short stand; but after 
the former was out the wickets fell rapidly. 
Sharpe stayed in for some time for the 
eighth wicket. At the last, when Beaumont 
came in, we still wanted 35 to win, and the 
light was getting very bad. When time 
arrived 25 runs were still required, but it 
was decided to go on for another half-hour. 
We could do very little with the bowling, 


and when the half-hour was up we wanted 


11 runs. Then the captain came out and 
asked the batsmen what they thought 
about it, and they decided to finish that 
night. By this time all the lamps were 
lighted in the Pavilion and round the 
ground and the crowd had encroached on 
the field of play. We managed, however, 
to struggle on, and when Henderson hit 
Ulyett for 4 the match was won. There 
had been a big crowd to watch the match, 
but many went away before the finish, 
thinking that the game was over and that 
Yorkshire would easily win. 

When Beaumont came in it was 80 
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dark that he could not see the ball, and 
he said to Thoms, who was umpiring: 
* Bothered if I can see the ball,’ to which 
Thoms replied, If you cannot see ‘em 
you'd better feel for em.“ 

"I was playing against Lancashire, at 
Manchester, in a one-day match, and we 
were unable to play on the first day owing 
to continued rain. On the next morning 
the sun came out baking hot. George 
Lohmann walked to the pitch and said, 
‘It will be over by six o'clock to-night,’ 
and he was only wrong by a quarter of an 
hour. Lancashire won the toss and went 
in. They were all out for something like 
53, while we made about 120, and they were 
all out a second time for 37 at a quarter- 
past six. Lohmann took twelve or thirteen 
wickets. I have never seen first-class 
batsmen so much at a loss as were the 
Lancashire men when they were opposed 
to Lohmann in this match; it was simply 
impossible to do anything with him.” 

Do you think it possible to play after 
you are thirty-five ? " 

“What a question to ask me! Why, 
I played ten years after that, and but 
for rheumatism, which affected the muscles 
of the eyes, should have kept on; as a 
matter of fact I feel as well as ever. It is 
all a question of keeping in condition and 
keeping fit, and, as you ask me, I may say 
that during my long career I have been 
pretty nearly a teetotaller, drinking only 
a little claret, and leaving smoking alone. 
The man is what he mako himself, and 
if you let it be understood that you are not 
going to loaf about a public-house bar, but 


that you have some respect for yourself, 


it will be all right, and people will soon 
understand you mean what you say. I 
don't want to boast, but, alas! in a long 
career like mine I can point to many who 
have dropped out of the ranks because 
they could not control their appetites 
and gave way to their passions. The 
young cricketer who leads an unhealthy 
life will soon lose the clear vision so neces- 
sary to success ; and at the risk of repeating 
what has so often been uttered in the 
B. O. P.“ I may state that I am quite with 
the medica] men who declare that smoking 
affects the sight. I never dreamed of 
using tobacco in any form, in order that I 
a be fit to uphold the honour of England, 
and to do my best for the country; and 
I hope that in this luxury-loving age 
captains will put down, with & strong hand, 
the habit of smoking fags at practice. 
We must be in the best of health in order 
to achieve the best results.“ 
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A Tempting Bait. 
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"HY Kenneth Sinclair was not more 
popular with the re-t of us, who were 
spending Christmas at Hammond Lodge, 
was a mystery. Of all Mr. Gartield’s guests 
he was undoubtedly the shining licht. By 
profession a journalist. he boasted a list of 
accomplishments that seemed almost end- 
less. In addition to speaking tive languages, 
he was a brilliant wit, a perfect dancer, an 
excellent pianist, a first-rate exponent of 
indoor games, and a man of strikinulv 
handsome appearance. Nevertheless, with 
the exception of a few ladies who raved ” 
about his looks and = attainments, the 
majority of us eved him somewhat coldly. 

To be sure, he could not be accused of 
stiffness or side " in his behaviour, for 
outwardlv, at least, man could not have 
been more genial. Yet there was & certain 
look in his eyes that somehow made one 
feel that this same jovial Scotsman could 
be very nasty indeed, if the occasion arose, 
and after all men's eves seldom lie. 

However, if Sinclair's unpopularity was 
somewhat puzzling, equally hard to explain 
was the unbounded esteem in which we all 
held Dick Adamson. Adamson was an old 
Etonian, whose sole claim to renown was 
that he had twice stroked the Eight ` at 
Henley. Repeated failures to hass Smalls” 
had compelled him to forego a certain 
* blue " at Oxford, and he was now drearily 
grinding away in his father's oflice till the 
arrival of spring, when he intended emigrat- 
ing to the. Colonies, Blest with little save 
a smiling face, a powerful frame, and a 
giants heart, he was vet a general favourite 
wherever he went. Such is the contrariness 
of human nature ! 

It was not long before we perceived that 
this sturdy Englishman—usually the in- 
carnation of good nature—had conceived a 
strong antipathy to the Scot. It was not 
jealousy—that we all knew, for Adamson 
hadn't a spark of it in him. But we noticed 
that he seldom spoke to the other if he could 
help it, and invariably viewed him with an 
ill eoncealed air of suspicion. However, it 
was not for some days that any actual 
rupture took place. 

Then it chanced that one day Sinclair, 
who had received most of his education 
abroad. was thoughtless enough to make 
some disparaging remark about the system 
prevalent in our publie schools. Adamson 
. was on him in an instant. 

* I daresay,” he remarked warmly, “ they 
don't cram us as hard as they do in Germany, 
and they don't turn us out ready-made 
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A SON OF ETON. 
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‘ladies’ men. But I bet the average 
public-school boy has ten times more grit in 
him than the average foreigner.” 

Sinclair flushed. The allusion to “ ladies’ 
men ” had nettled him. 

" Yes, and ten times more wood!” he 
rephed. A foreigner diws sometimes know 
a little more than how to hit a six, or pull 
an oar, which, I am told, is what one chietly 
learns at a place like Eton, say.” 

It was now Adamson's turn to flush. 
“At Eton, sir.“ he said hotly, “ one learns to 
know one's place.“ 

Further discussion was checked by the 
entrance of our host, and presently the two 
men, looking daggers at each other. withdrew. 

That night we had an informal musical 
evening at which Sinclair was very much in 
evidence. When, amidst much applause, he 
had just brought an exceptionally difficult 
piece to a conclusion, some one in the 
audience asked Adamson (who possessed a 
fine though untrained voice) to sing. As a 
rule the latter was very difhdent about 
displaying his powers, but to-night he 
acceded to our request at once, and, to our 
surprise, of his own accord chose the“ Eton 
Boating Song," a composition which till 
then he had consistently refused to sing. 

His voice seemed fuller and rounder than 
T had ever heard it before, and never in my 
presence was that grand old song better 
sung. Possibly Sinclair's remarks still 
rankled in his mind, for he faced the com- 
pany with a strange air of defiance, as if 
backing his old school against the whole 
world. When he came to the last verse : 


“Twenty years hence this weather 
May tempt us from office stools, 
We may be slow on the feather, 
And seem to the boys old fools. 
But well still swing together, 
And swear by the best of schools,” 


even the ladies present joined in with a 
will, and an encore was vociferously (though 
unsuccessfully) demanded. 

And as Adamson sat down, we heard 
Sinclair remark in an audible whisper to 
the lady beside him. Yes, it's magnificent, 
but it’s not education!“ 

“ Excuse me, sir, but have you seen any 
one pass this way? Four men in uniform 
had stopped us on the road, and their spokes- 
mn hurriedly accosted us, 


“No,” I answered, surprised at their - 


looks of anxiety. Is anything the matter?“ 
Les, sir," replied the official gravely. 
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** No. 21 escaped from the asylum last night, 
and eve been hunting for him ever since.” 

“ [5 he a dangerous case ? " I asked. 

“The worst we've got, sir, when he 
gets roused. We tracked him as far as 
Poynton's farm, and then we lost all trace 
of him. To make matters worse, he's got 
a loaded gun 23 somewhere, and [I'm 
afraid he meanWAnischief."" 

He turned to go, when & man came 
running up the road as if for hislife. It was 
Sinclair. 

For pity’s sake," he called, when he was 
within earshot, come along! Mr. Gar- 
field's little girl's down the road, and there's 
a raving lunatic beside her.“ 

“ What, man!“ I exclaimed. 
leave her like that ? " 

“ What could I do by myself ?" he cried. 
* He's got a loaded gun with him at full- 
cock. Come along, before it's too late!“ 

We had scarcely gone a hundred yards, 
when two shots rang out in front of us. 
Sinclair's face grew ashen. 

He's shot her!” he cried. 
God! 

We rounded the bend in the road, and, as 
we did so, the missing man himself strode 
calmly into view, Now, however, he was 
perfectly quiet. 

Hello! Hudson," he said genially to the 
head warder. “ I've been looking for you all 
the morning. Do you know, I've just met a 
most impudent fellow. He came up and tried 
to take my gun away, because I pointed it 
at the little girl. But," with à mad laugh, 
“I soon settled him!“ 

Leaving the poor creature in charge of 
two of the keepers, the rest of us hurried 
down the road.  Crouching beside the 
hedge, we found Mr. Garfield's baby girl, 
frightened and crying, but unhurt. 

A dozen yards farther on a man was lying 
stretched at arm's-length. Blood was pour- 
ing from his breast in two places. It was 
Adamson. 

Stooping over him, I could see at a glance 
he was bevond hope. In fact, life seemed 
almost extinct already. 

Suddenly, as we kneeled down beside 
him, he opened his eyes. He looked at me 
without moving a muscle. Then he caught 
sight of Sinclair. 

A gentle smile of something like triumph 
crept over his face, and his lips moved. 
And bending down very low we both heard 
the faint murmur 

“Still swing to—eethier, 
Aud swear—by the—best of schools.” 


* Did you 


* Oh, my 
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HOW BOYS ARE PUNISHED AT OUR 


vER since the time when the renowned 
Jewish king laid down his celebrated 
maxim about Sparing the rod," etc., there 
has always been a great and fascinating 
interest shown by the average boy as 
to what methods of punishment were in 
vogue at the seat of learning to which he 
was in due course to become attached. In 
English schools there has been no exception 
to this, though perhaps the thousands of 
youths who attend the elementary schools 
whose mothers are so careful of the tender 
skins of their offspring as to absolutely 
object to any corporal punishment what- 
ever, and to go with threatening voice and 
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fist to attack the master who uses it to 
reform the hooligan instincts of certain 
juveniles !—may be allowed to constitute a 
class to themselves in the matter, even if a 
very large one. 

It is quite true what one well-known 
authority recently said: “ You may see the 
heir to a dukedom. or actually a duke him- 
self, well thrashed at Eton by an annoved 
monitor, who is only a schoolfellow after 
all. and nobody ever thinks of making the 
slightest remonstrance; but you must not 
expect to see the son of the village cobbler 
given even one stroke by the headmaster of 
the village school for outrageous conduct 


CHIEF SCHOOLS. 


without also seeing enough stir made in the 
village to incline one to think that the 
Constitution had come to an end!” 

It cannot fail, then, to be interesting to 
learn how the various famous schools of our 
land punish their refractory or lazy bovs, 
and so we propose to look into this matter 
for a little while. Turning first to Eton, 
we find that the ancient “ swishing-block ” 
and * birch " are still in use when needed. 
It is a curious fact that, barring the Hcad- 
master and the Lower Master, certain boys 
have much greater power at Eton in ordering 
and administering corporal punishment than 
have masters themselves A boy of the 
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Sixth form may set a junior youth *' lines" 
for minor offences, and fag-masters can 
cane their fags for neglect of duty. When 


any boy, however, is recommended for 
severe punishment, to be given by the Head 
or the Master of the Lower School, he is 
brought forward to the particular master by 
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ten, on the bare shoulders. The cricket 
captain can give one or two cuts with the 
cape to any boy who has not “ fagged " 
properly during cricket practice, and the 
football captain can similarly punish his 
delinquents. 

Winchester leaves the matter of punish- 
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The very old Table with Drawer and Birches as put out each day Up-school"' 
at Westminster. 


two preposters, or monitors, who explain 
the offence. Two small boys are always 
“ fagged " to hold the culprit down on the 
swishing-block, lest he may struggle, and one 
preposter stops to see the sentence carried 
out. The Head usually makes the boy— 
duke or commoner—undo his trousers, 
kneel down on the step of the block, bend 
forward, and ——! <A desire on the cul- 
prits part not to sit down for some time 
afterwards is the ordinary result. 

Before the year 1834 the usual method of 
flogging at Eton used to be on the bare 
back, which was often made to bleed, but 
the punishment just described is the one 
now always given for serious offences. It 
is a sort of unwritten law in the Eton code 
that the culprit shall not struggle nor cry 
out, and this rule is rarely broken, so that 
the work of the two fags who are brought 
in to “hold down" is mostly nominal. 
The famous block and birch stand in th? 
Lower School, in the chief room, and are 
often shown to visitors. How much they 
are used, when necessary, may be judged 
from the remark of one former Headmaster 
that he believed he had flogged nearly 
the whole bench of bishops ” ! 

At Harrow there is one material difference 
from Eton’s traditions. Any master can 
punish boys for minor misdoings or laziness. 
This is, it must be confessed, an unusual 
thing in most of our great schools. There 
are several methods the lower masters can 
adopt in this punishment, according to the 
offence. They often give ''lines," which 
have to be done on special paper fetched 
from the tutors. If a boy persists in being 
lazy, careless, or otherwise troublesome, 
the master sends a weekly report of him to 
the Head, and the resulting punishment is 
the rod, somewhat strongly applied. 

The major portion of punishment, how- 
ever, lies in the hands of the boys who have 
been appointed monitors, if they like to 
use it, and in the cricket captain. The 
monitors have the power to whop a 
boy —that is, to cane him across the shoulders 
—for what they deem offences against the 
laws and traditions of the school. Any four 
monitors may consider à complaint made 
by one monitor against any boy below 
the first Fifth Form, and may decree a 
caning, with any number of strokes up to 


ment in the hands of the Headmaster and 
of the eight ''prefects." These prefects, 
or monitors, can either punish offenders 
themselves, or, if they think the case serious, 
they can haul the boy up before the Head 
for him to thrash. A favourite method of 
the prefects is to order lines to be 


tered. A kind of warrant is made out for 
the punishment, in which the boy's name, 
and that of the master ordering the flogging, 
are inserted, and the warrant is signed by 
the prefect. It is in Latin, and the last 
word is always detuli "—'' I have brought 
for ex-cution.” 

The cclebrated foundation of William of 
Wykeham has never been as much noted 
for the severity of its corporal punishment 
as some of its rivals, but it also seldom leta 
the refractory or lazy boy slip without due 
penalty. ; 

Charterhouse masters can give “ extra 
school " for idleness or disobedience of boys 
under them. “ Extra school” may take 
two forms of punishment, one of which is 
specially disliked by Carthusians. This is 
the Saturday penalty of drill. Hence there 
are always fewer youths to be punished in 
the latter half of the week at the Godalming 
School than in the first half of it. The 
method of conducting the punishment is as 
follows. The name of the culprit to bo 
punished is written down in the Black 
Book ” in this form : 

A. B. C. | Jones, 1, 2. | Idle. | Write 100 lines, 
(master's name). | 

This shows why Jones was punished, the 
master he offended, what he has to do, and 
for how long he must do it, indicated by 
the figures after his name—here one hour 
out of the two taken for “extra school.” 
Jones may not like this Wednesday punish- 
ment, but he would rather do it a dozen 
times than do that two hours’ weary drill on 
Saturdays. There are usually about forty 
boys to do the lines on Wednesdays, 
and of these some score go by the nick- 
name of regular pros.," because they come 
up so often for the purpose. 


written out periodically till the offence is 
purged. 
When any assistant master wishes a boy 
under him to be punished he commands the 
outh to order his name —i. e. to report 
imself to a certain prefect, who then con- 
ducts him to the Head at a stated time, 
and remains to see the cane duly adminis- 
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Perhaps no school, unless it be Eton, so 
hates any innovation with regard to its 
ancient forms of punishment as does Charter- 
house. One of the most amusing anecdotes 
connected with school punishments belongs 
to the Carthusian foundation, and will well 
show this. A new master, to whom the 
boys did not take at all kindly, conceived 


the notion of making the Wednesday. after. 
noon penalty extremely annoying to them. 
He lodged at some distance from the 
school, and he ordered seven boys whom he 
sent down for extra school " to bring him 
a number of lines of Virgil ercry hour 
during detention, thinking that they would 
be so irritated by the journey each way to 
and from his house that it would have a 
very salutary effect on their future be- 
haviour. 

They were irritated, it is truc, and they 
resolved to get the better of the master. 
So they engaged a cab, and one of them pro- 
cured a cornet, another a posthorn, another 
& bugle ; and they all set out, amid tremen- 
dous shouts of delight from the assembled 
School —with much “ playing " by the band 
—to the lodgings of the master. The com- 
motion was great; the effect ditto. When 
at the end of the second hour similar scencs 
were enacted, and the whole neighbourhood 
in an wproar, either with delight or annoy- 
ance, the landlady had had enough of it, 
and gave the master notice to quit! This 
further improved the occasion, greatly to 
the pleasure of about three score representa 
tives ot Jones minor," who had not had 
so much genuine and effective fun since 
thev had entered Charterhousc. 

At Westminster the four monitors have 
the right of punishment vested in them, and 
anything deemed too much for them is 
sent on to the Head. When some unfortu- 
nate successor of Gibbon, Warren Hastings, 
or Robert Southey is judged worthy of 
summary correction corporally, the four 
monitors hold what they call a “ case "— 
that is, an inquiry according to prescribed 
form into the affair, at which witnesses for 
the prosecution and defence can be heard. 
It is seldom the offender gets off if a monitor 
i» the complainant, for these boy-leaders 
of the school have great powers, and their 
colleagues hardly ever place them in an 
invidious position in such circumstances, 
If the culprit is found guilty, he is " tanned ” 
by the monitors—that is, four severe strokes 
are given him in a very feeling part by one 
of the four judges, and he knows about it 
for some time afterwards. 

Should the monitors deem the ‘ case 
too serious for them to punish, thev remit it 
to the Head, who orders an assembly Up- 
school" All the bovs have to attend in 
the great hall of the Upper School, where 
they sit in due order. The Head sits 
behind an ancient table, scored with names 
and dates of pupils of long years ago, and 
the four monitors sit with him, two on 
each side. The first election " scholar 
on duty for the day—t.e. one of the junior 
„King's Scholars "—comes up and opens 
the drawer of this old table, takes out the 
two ancient, but effective, birches, and 
hands them to the Headmaster. Then 
the complaining monitor goes down the 
central gangway. and, without & word, 
touches the culprit in question, who follows 
him to the table. SA 

The offence having been detailed to the 
Head, the boy has to put out the back of 
his hand, and he receives four sharp strokes 
with the birch across it. The actual cuts 
do not, perhape, hurt him very much—not 
nearly so much as the “ tanning " he would 
have got from the monitors themselves. But 
the disgrace of being handed by the Head 
is so keenly felt at Westminster that there 
is no bov who would not choose half a 
dozen tannings before undergoing the 
cold shoulder from his fellows that alwavs 
accompanies a “handing.” The West. 
minster boys have for generations felt a 
" handing to be the greatest disgrace that 
could attach itself to their.school career, 
hence "'handings " are extremely rare 
events. 
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Bradfield College has one or two special 
kinds of punishment for “ doubtful cha- 
racters there. There is “swishing,” which 
can only be administered by the Head, by 
the house-masters, or by the prefects as a 
body, after approval by the Head. Then 
there is a prefect's “ licking," which can be 
given on his own responsibility by any 
prefect in a case of bullving which has come 
under his notice, or similar. minor offence. 
No "lines ” are given at Bradfield College 
for the smaller troubles, but '* penal drill " 
is greatly patronised for such. This punish- 
ment, hated almost as much as at Charter- 
house, can be given by any house-master, 
but not by prefects. The penal drill is 
taken daily by the sergeant, and is “ given 
out " for a quarter, half, or three-quarters 
of an hour, according to the offence. 

Punishment at Hadley is left principally 
in the hands of the prefects, and consists of 
lines“ and“ beatings.” The weapon " 
is an unusual one, as it is the ordinary 
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prevents bullying, teaches boys to respect 
those over them, makes these older boys 
in official posts look after, and often advise, 
the younger ones for their good. It also 
gives them much excellent practical experi- 
ence in ruling communities and groups 
under them; hence, when these lads become 
officers in the army or navy, Indian officials, 
or diplomatists—all of which classes of 
public servants may be set down as being 
filled by these youths in due time—the 
coming into power dces not produce that 
snobbishness, that irresponsibility, that 
running amok on every side, which we too 
often find when some man who has never 
known the discipline and government of 
the great schools suddenly finds himself 
placed over thousands of people, whom he 
is expected to govern and help, though he 
has never had to consider a “ case," after 
the Westminster fashion, in all his previous 
life. 

And, strange to say, it is always the boys 


Punishment Drill, as in vogue at Charterhouse, Westminster, Bradfield, and Rossall Schools. 


fives bat, which is not used at Radley for 
the purpose for which it was invented, 
since Radleians always play with the hand 
only in the game of fives. A  prefect 
becomes extremely expert in the use of a 
' fives bat as a weapon of punishment, 
as erring juniors there know only too well! 
Should any case need exceptional punish- 
ment the prefects bring it before the Head- 
master, and his methods and powers are then 
more severely brought into requisition. 

At Malvern College lines are dropped 
for minor offences, and authority to give 
them is bestowed upon both masters and 
prefects. In more serious cases '' cane is 
administered, and this also can be given by 
prefects as well as masters. Strokes are 
administered by the head of each house 
for house offences," the number of strokes 
being decided by the house-master ; whilst 
for school offences," such as skipping 
compulsory games, misbehavionr, etc., the 
prefects undertake: the  delinquent's refor- 
mation by punishment. All more extreme 
cases than those mentioned are relegated 
to the Head for decision. 

There can be small doubt that the various 
systems of punishment adopted by the great 
public schools, particularly that of making 
the monitors so powerful, is not only very 
effective, but most excellent in many ways, 
despite what those folks say who know 
little about the matter. The very fact that 
the monitors have such power makes them 
feel keenly their positions and responsibilities, 


themselves who resent most strongly any 
attempt to change the order of e 
that has obtained, sometimes for centuries, 
at the various schools. They are proud of 
Harrow, of Haileybury, of Fettes, of Wel- 
lington, of whatever school they belong to, 
and they stick up through thick and thin 
for all that their alma mater has adopted, 
punishments included. This is as it should 
be, and this is what will make the strong, 
healthy-minded, gallant, and true men of 
the future. 


— 020. — 


‘‘WATSONIANS EVERYWHERE.” 


We condense the following from the last issue of The 
Watsonian, Watson's school magazine. The verses are 
part of the American Wateonian song toast: 


Here's to the roving son-of-a-gun 
Who hails from “The Land of Cakes”: 
Who reckons “Auld Reekie" just “ captures the bun,” 
And Watson's walks off with the stakes." 


, 


Wheresoever he travels he's top o' the heap, 
And he never forgets the old College, 

For what it has sown, he's the fellew to reap— 
He furnished the head, it the knowledge. 


So here's once more to the 'Sonian Scot, 
Where’er on the earth he may foot; 

May his purse be plethoric, and happy his los, 
And aye a clean conscience to boot. 
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THE VOYAGE OF THE BLUE 


A STORY OF 


By Gorpon STABLES, M. D., R. N., 
Author of "The Butterfly Hunters,” etc. etc. 


ARCTIC ADVENTURE. 


VEGA: 


CHAPTER X.—WAITING FOR THE HELP THAT NEVER CAME. 


* 4 xp now, Mr. Burgoyne," I said, “ we 

1 have come to the conclusion that it 
would be useless to try to penetrate your 
icc. as I may term it, till later in the season." 

* We can never really get in through 
it.“ he replied. “If, indeed, by some 
chance we did, then we should assuredly 
leave the Blue Vega there, and perhaps 
lose our lives." 

“True. Well, then, as the men have no 
idea that we are on any treasure-hunt or 
discovery of any kind, we must spend the 
time in doing the ordinary work of a scaler 
or walrus ship." 

„That's it," said Claude. 

* Carried unanimously," said Tom ; “ and, 
our minds being at rest on that score, we 
had better now bear more to the east, and 
no doubt we shall soon meet our friends 
the seals coming down in their millions to 
rear their families on the pancake ice and 
lower floes.” 

* That's it, again, and our young folks 
are certain to learn something, and profit, 
maybe, by their experience in the sea of 
ice.“ 

“ Now tell us a story," said Saxwold. 

“ Ah, do," says I, and then we'll have 
some music, if you've no objection, Mr. 
Burgoyne.” 

* I'll be rejoiced. Wish I could sing, as 
once I could; but while I touch the harp 
the violin will take the place of the voice." 

* say, you know," I says, if there is 
going to be a yarn or two I think Edgar 
should come in, Saxwold, and your little 
friend Briney." 

Saxwold jumped up with alacrity, and 
soon the three entered together. 

And so, as Burns says: 


* The nicht drave on wi' sangs and clatter." 


There never had been any bay ice between 
any of us from the day we sailed—only a 
little frigidity 'twixt Saxwold and Briney, 
and that was melted; but had there been 
ice this pleasant evening would have broken 
it up. 

There is nothing in this world like music 
for bringing hearts and souls into unison. 

How sweet the tones of harp and fiddle ! 
Claude looked all a poet as he bent over 
his instrument, his long white hair almost 
touching his hands, and Tom's strains com- 
pletely carried one away. 

But this was only the first of many such 
evenings both in the saloon and in *Our 
Owner's’ quarters, and I think that the 
youngsters liked them better than fore- 
nights spent at games. 

Betsy always looked so very contented 
and quietly happy over her darning that it 
was really a treat to behold her, though 
where she got all the stockings to darn was 
for à time a puzzle to me, until I found out 
that they weren't all mine, but the mate's 
and boys' as well. 

We were steering cast away now, with 
lots of north in it, and the days were getting 
rapidly longer, so there was soon no fore- 
nights at all. As, therefore, we had little 
need to light lamps in the saloon, we spent 
more time on deck, 

In the old sailing days—in the 'sixties— 
when I and Tom Bluff first went to sea, 
ships for the Arctic sealing had to leave in 
the black, dark months of February or 
March, and ever as a ship sailed on and on 
the days became shorter, till—if a very 


early start had been made so as to reach 
the country well ahead of even the Green 
Dutchman, the luckiest ship of the old 
fleet—they were hardly an hour long. 

And many of the vessels were bits of brigs, 
strong and taut enough, perhaps, but not 
much, if a single bit, over four hundred tons. 

It was the season of storms, moreover, 
such as few ships nowadays are called upon 
to face. Storms? Nay, but howling hurri- 
canes that were a terror to the bravest 
hearts on board ; hurricanes that often would 
tear the sticks out of us, and rend the 
bulwarks all around us till here and there 
they were as open as sheep-hurdles. And 
all this wild weather we had to fight literally 
in the dark, thanking God if we could but 
pave once in a while on the moon or the 

riendly stars. 

It was not over the seas we sailed, but in 
under them, you might say. 

Well were they named mountain waves, 
for at times they would break clean over 
the leaning ship, falling in tons of water 
on the lee side. 

Ever watched a boy's toy yacht in a 
rough pond, with the wind blowing what 
he calls a skirler " ? If so, you must have 
said to yourself almost every moment: 
* Oh, she is bound to founder now! That 
wave is sure to sink her. If she were real 
I wouldn't like to be on board." 

But we in the old brig days were exposed 
to as much and worse, and it was only 
God's kindness that kept us afloat to tell 
our tales to wondering youngsters at winter 
firesides on shore. 

But steam—oh, what is it that steam 
hasn't accomplished or can't accomplish ? 

There is no need now to face the frightful 
dangers of a February voyage in Arctic 
seas, The steam sealer or whaler can take 
her time, can wait for the fine-weather 
season, and skip out to meet the ice in a 
fortnight or less. 

The Blue Vega was a steamer, and we 
might have waited longer before sailing, but 
the old hermit had been anxious. 

Well, but we sailed as much as, if not 
more than, we steamed, not for economy's 
sake altogether, but because when under 
sail there was less noise and dirt, and no 
grind and gride from morn till night. From 
a sailor-horseman’s point of view, between 
steaming and sailing there is as much differ- 
ence as between riding at the trot and 
heaving ahead at a delightful swinging 
gallop. 

But, once well past the region of storms 
that rage so wildly around far Iceland, and 
into the calmer weather of the Arctic seas, 
we all began to settle down to it, and, just 
as I had predicted she would be, the Blue 
Vega was as happy a ship fore and aft as 
ever dipped bows into the briny ocean. 

And it was really a treat for oldsters like 
Tom and me to witness the enjoyment of 
the boys and my darling girl. 

It was a fresh experience—everything 
was, I mean, a new life, with new scenes, 
new incidents opening out before them 
every day. 

It was, as Briney expressed it, all like a 
fairy-story. Ah, neither she nor any of 
them knew the dangers we might have to 
encounter before we anchored once more in 
British waters. N 

The first stream of slush we encountered 
made them marvel very much. We had 


been cracking on, under plenty of cloth, 
before a ten-knot breeze, with all the usual 
accompaniments of noisy seas and dashing 
spray, when all of a sudden, though the 
breeze still held, there was silence save for 
a whispering sound on each bow and all 
along the bilge. 

Briney was alone on the quarter-deck 
when this strange phenomenon occurred, 
but when Tom explained it to her she went 
rushing off to find the boys. 

„Oh. Edgar:—oh, Saxwold, come up!” 
she cried excitedly. *' Come and see some- 
thing ! " 

They were wondering at the strange still- 
ness and the still stranger seething sound of 
the slush stream we were passing through. 

In thickness it may have been about nine 
inches or a foot, and consisted, no doubt, of 
the snow that had lain thickly on a large 
expanse of bay ice. 

For the life of me I could not at that 
moment help taking a glance along the 
ship's bulwarks on both sides and from end 
to end. 

Tom Bluff noticed my anxiety, especially 
as regards the youngsters, whom I ex- 
pressly forbade to lean too far over bul- 
warks or taff. 

„Silas, said Tom, it isn't often one 
Sees you nervous." 

“ Tom, dear boy.“ says I. there be times 
when I actually think I'm beginning to get 
old and womanish, for do you know that 
the memory of that double dream has been 
haunting me of late." 

Edgar, I shouts, “ m 'ere a minute.“ 

All three came aft to the spot where Tom 
and I were talking. I knew that all three 
would, for by this time they were insepar- 
ables. 

“ Queer stuff we're passing through, isn't 
it, my lad? 

“ It is, sir. Can you explain it?“ 

I did so as well as I could. 

But,“ I added, do you know, Edgar, 
that if anyone fell overboard, or if Saxwold 
there, for example, was going to take 
another mad plunge from the crow's nest, 
the odds are that we should never see him 
more, or that, even if we did, we couldn't 
save him." 

The children were silent. 

* [n that stream of slush, and there may 
be miles of it yet to come, he would sink 
through most certainly, but the weight of 
the stuff on shoulders and hips, even if he 
managed to get arms and head through, 
would fix him, so that were he Captain 
Webb himself he would be unable to swim 
a stroke. And no boat could be rowed a 
single yard to his assistance.“ 

“ And yet," said Saxwold, it does not 
appear dangerous." 

“ The devil may hide a dark interior, 
boy, beneath a smiling face. 

But, youngsters, there is morc danger 
down there than any of you are aware of, for 
deneath the slush are swarms of bay. ice 
fish, and where there is fish there is a shark 
or two. These gentry can do with a fish 
dinner, boys, even if it be but a few tins 
of sardines or unopehed salmon-cans, but 
they dearly love a change to flesh now and 
then; they like it raw, moreover—raw and 
living." á 

* Tell us a terrible story," says Briney, 
trying to co me. 

Not I, Briney; there isn't anything of 


the penny dreadful about your old sailor 
daddy. Run off, now, and have another 
look at the stream, but keep in board, 
children—keep in board.“ 

I'm not sure whether the earnestness of 
my manner made an impression upon them 
or not, for it is so difficult to make young 
folks believe there is danger anywhere in 
all the wide world. 

Near by, though apparently not listening, 
was our Viking, as Tom and I called him to 
ourselves. He seemed to be listening, but 
one peculiarity of this splendid fellow lay 
in the fact that he never ventured an 
opinion unless he was asked, though he 
usually had a good-natured smile on his 
face, especially among the children or the 
crew for ard. 

" What's your idea about slush streams, 
Mr. Frieslan ? " 

He replied with decision. I'd rather," 
he said, fall overboard among sharks in 
the Arctic seas or at night in half a gale of 
wind than I would into a stream like that 
we are going through at the present moment. 

Ever see anyone fall in? 

“Two, Captain Grigg, and we did not, 
could not, succeed in saving either.” 

* Tell us.” 

“ Well, one was a powerful swimmer, and 
he came up and appeared to be treading 
water and waiting, hoping against hope, 
2 for the relief that never came. A 

at being no use, we tried to go astern. 
Failing in this, we made a big sweep, 
thinking we might get round and right 
down to him te throw a rope. 

We got down at long last, but the poor 
fellow had sunk." 

And the other case? 

He was an A. B., and a general favourite 
fore and aft. He had been skylarking with 
another sailor at the forecastle, but how he 
got overboard is a mystery of the sea, sir. 

'" We stopped ship as soon as we could, 
and there was the man right enough wallow- 
ing in the slush, for it wasn't so thick as 
this. Then there was one heartrending 
scream of agony, cut short suddenly, for 
our A. B. had been dragged under, and there 
was blood in the hole he had made.“ 

" Rough water ahead, sir," was the hail 
from aloft; and in ten minutes more the 
sea was clear, and the spray dashing up 
over the bows again like fountains of milk. 


Ever see the ice-blink? Well, it does 
carry happiness to the heart of many an 
out-bound sailor sealman. I called our young 
people to see it two or three days after we 
passed through the biggest of the slush 
streams, and up they ran, as usual, wonder- 
ing what new wonder of the icy north they 
were about to behold. The sky was hazy, 
or rather it was covered with uniform grey 
clouds that must have lain ten miles above 
us. 

All grey except for the ice- blink. 

The boys looked interested, but Brinev 
was a little disappointed. Oh, daddy,” 
she said, I thought it might be something 
terrible! 

Don't you see that white glare or gleam 
lying vonder right to the nor' ard and west 
of us, about as high as a church, and shining 
all along the horizon ? " 

„Mes. What isit?” 

The ice- blink, Briney; and just down 
under it, though we will not be able to see 
it for some time, is the great ice-pack 
itself.“ 

** Why is it called an ice- pack, daddy? 

* Well, child, I daresay if youngsters 
never asked questions they would never 
learn, but you are certainly not neglecting 
your private education." 
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„Well, then, what is an ice-pack ? ” 

“TIt is. I answered, the main body of 
the ice, and if you got on to it and started 
walking north you would never come to 
anything but ice until you reached the 
Pole itself. And this pack is so called be- 
cause it consists of icebergs or huge blocks 
of snow-covered hummocky ice all frozen 
together by thinner bay ice. Now, little 
one, are you getting at it?“ 

And are there things on it—drcadful 
things, big bears and beasts put there to 
eat people ? ” 

“I don't think they were put there, 
Briney, for that express purpose, but there 
they are by the dozen sometimes, and when 
thev are hard set they are not very particular 
as to what they eat.” 

Ever see a bear eat a man, daddy? 

" Edgar had better take this little lass 
of mine down below again, and give her a 
picture-book to look at. 

Well, we might have reached and landed 
on the ice-pack very soon after this, but we 
didn't care to. It wasn't time for seals 
yet, and we hadn't made the island of Jan 
Mayen. 

It wasn't many days before we did se^ 
the top of that mighty ocean mountain, 
however, and it was Edgar himself who first 
raised its conical top; but it was visible 
only from the crow's nest. 

The lad was delighted with his discovery. 
Im sure that when Columbus himself first 
sighted America he couldn't have been more 
excited. s 

He hailed his father, who was quietly 
walking the quarter-deck. 

"On deck there," he roared. ‘ Dad! 
Yonder it is, just as the captain described 
it. Come up, father; come up!” 

I've seen it before, Edgar." 

Well, send Saxwold up; the nest holds 
two, and I'll take jolly good care he doesn't 
stamp the bottom of it out again." 

“ Well, Saxwold, what saw you ? " I said, 
when the boy returned. 

" Oh, sir, the hill. Very high and very 
like a sugarloaf that has had a slice cut 
off the top of it; and it looks ever so far 
away." 

“Yes; and at one time, Saxwold, that 
hill was a fiery flaming volcano, but how 
many thousands and thousands of years 
ago I could not say. 
be plenty of open water hereabouts in those 
days, and many a little verdant forest-clad 
island, long since swept away by the waves 
of the northern sea." 

“ Inhabited, sir, think you?“ 

Don't ask me to go beyond my depth, 
boy ; but I can well believe that when that 
huge cone was vomiting forth smoke and 
flames, showers of red-hot cinders and 
molten lava, the rhinoceros was stil to be 
found in the great forest lands that lie 
buried im the sea off the east coast of Nor- 
folk, and alligators in the fenlands of Lin- 
coln, and perhaps savage men in the flowery 
ferny woods of the islands in these seas; 
men who would have given us a far warmer 
welcome than the most warlike tribes of 
Eskimoes.“ 

Had they long knives, daddy, and 
bludgeons with nails in them, and did they 
wear nothing but painted skins?“ 

* Oh, you're there again, are you, Briney ? 
But you see that, old as I am, I wasn't 
up in those days, and so I cannot tell you." 


There wasn't the sign of a seal any- 
where for some two or three weeks after 
this, but we went cruising about the north 
end of Spitzbergen, and sometimes we 
landed in boats. : 

The dark, inhospitable earth was just 


There would no doubt 
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beginning to peep through the snow here 
and there in patches, especially on the hill- 
sides near the sea, but it wasn't an easy 
matter to land, though I not only attempted 
it but succeeded. 

I had an idea, and it is one that I wonder 
has never occurred to any of our wandering 
foreign dukes or English and American 
millionaires. My idea was, and is, that as 
these great northern islands must have, at 
one period of the earth’s history, been 
covered with vast pine-forests, there may 
now lie immense seams and fields of coal 
that would not only pay for the working 
but recoup the labour of digging for it a 
hundredfold. 

And now, having five or six days to spare, 
I determined to put my notion to the test — 
in other words, to land with a party of my 
sturdiest men and dig. 

Tom Bluff thought it a grand proposal, 
only there was some danger in it, for the 
ice was heavier than any I had expected to 
fall in with in these quarters, and it was, 
over and above all, on the shift and the 
grind. 

I managed to get into a kind of land- 
locked bay, nevertheless, and, fully armed 
with rifle, spade, and pickaxe, we got on 
shore over some good low ice, and set to 
work with a will. 

We chose what I thought a very likely 
spot, and it was easy to dig, too, for we 
could get rid of the earth by throwing it 
down hill. 

I do not think that any men could have 
worked harder than did ours, nor more 
merrily either; and it wasn't only to keep 
themselves warm that they did so. 

It was a perfectly new experience to 
Jack to be turned from a sailor bold and 
true to a coalminer ; and I'm sure when the 
time came to an end they were sorry to 
leave off. But time and tide wait for no 
man, and in this lone spot we had both to 
think about. ` 

Did we find coals ? Not actually, though 
that it is here in the earth of the very island 
I set my lads to dig upon I have not the 
shadow of a doubt. 

If you ask me if there were signs of any- 
thing else of value I will simply not reply. 
That is the private secret of Silas Grigg, 
master mariner, and of his faithful mate, 
Tom Bluff. But some day—oh, yes, some 
day ! 


TEESE oe, — — 
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THE ADVENTURES OF JACK ALDERSON, V.C. 


Bv ADRIAN LEIGH, 


Author of “A Long-Range Duel,” ** Christmas in the Khyber Fass," cte. 


IIL.—THE LIEUTENANT.GOVERNOR'S 


OR one hesitatinz moment we sat rooted 

to our chairs, a 1d then, with one accord, 

we rose and crowd^4 through the doorway 
into the a ljoininz room. 

Sir Anthony, utterly prostrated, lay back 
in an armchair, moaning weakly to himself ; 
while near him, surrounded bv a frightened 
group of native servants, stood Mitchelson, 
endeavouring to glean from their excited 
statements somethiug of what had occurred. 
In front of him, supported by the arm of 
another woman, stood the ayah, or native 
nurse, who had called him from the dining- 
room, and it was with difficulty, so broken 
was her story by incoherent wailinzs and 
appeal for mercy, that I could gather the 
following details as she sobbed forth her 
miserable confession. 

It seemed that she was the ayah who had 
charge of Baby Carstairs, Sir Authony's six- 
year-old daughter. That evening. as usual, 
she had put the child to bed and had sat 
with her until asleep. "Then, being anxious 
to obtain & glimpse of the commissioner's 
dinner-party, she had stolen from the 
. nursery to the door of the dining.room to 
satisfy her curiosity. On her return, ten 
minutes later, she had found, to her dismay, 
that her little charge's cot was empty ; but, 
being fearful of punishment if it were 
known that she had quitted her post of 
trust, she had told no one of her loss, until, 
having searched the house in vain, she 
became territied and, without thinking what 
she was doing, had rushed wildly to Mitchel- 
son and confessed. 

There was silence in the room as the 
woman concluded her tale. It was broken 
by the voice of Mitchelson. 

I'm sure I need not tell you that it is 
impossible for us to continue our party," he 
said. I can only ask you all to return 
home and to say as little as possible as to 
what has happened. Of course. now that 
the servants know it, there is no chance of 
keeping it secret, but we must let the police 
have every opportunity of solving the 
mystery." 

Quietly, with wondering whispers, the 
commissioner's guests took their leave. 
Alderson and I were standing together by 
the door, and I had passed my arm through 
his as we turned to go, when Mitchelson, 
accompanied by little Dickson, ran out into 
the hall and stopped us. 

* I should be awfully obliged if you two 
fellows would stay here for a bit," he said. 

“ I was coming back in ten minutes, said 
Alderson, 

“ Were you? Why?” asked Mitchelson. 

* Because I think I can help you,” said 
my friend. 

" So you can, but not in the way you 
mean. Hush! It must be broken gently 
to Sir Anthony, or the shock will kill him. 
Look what Dickson has found in the 
garden!“ 

He held up a tiny gold bracelet set with 
diamonds, a birthday gift to Baby Carstairs 
from a great native prines, 

“Nhe has been stolen, and perhaps 
murdered, for the sake of this," Mitchelson 
continued in a whisper; “ and by one of my 
own servants. Come here!” 

We followed him out of the door, and along 
a verandah which encircled the house, until 
we came to tne girden door of a small 
room, used by Mitchelson as a study. 
Taking a key from his pocket, Mitchelson 
placed it in the lo:k aul turn it, and then 
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signed to us to enter. At the farther end 
of the room, close against the wall, stood 
two constables of the native police, and, 
between them, an old Mohammedan servant, 
bent with years and shrunken with terror. 

They found this man," said Mitchelson, 
searching the ground under the shrubbery 
near the gates of the compound, on the very 
spot where Dickson found the bracelet not 
two minutes before.” 

At his words the old servant lifted his 
manacled hands in supplication, and was 
only prevented from falling on his knees by 
the stern grasp of the constables. Alderson 
bent a searching gaze upon him. 

What were you looking for ? he asked. 

* Before Allah, sahib, I was looking for 
the missy-sahib whom they told me had 
been lost." 

Mitchelson turned to Alderson. 

“ He is my oldest servant," he said. He 
has been in my service since I first came to 
India five-and-twenty years ago." 

And the voice of the strong man shook as 
he recalled that long conibanionship. 

Alderson took him by the arm and led 
him once more out on to the verandah, 
little Dickson and I following.* Then, as he 
closed the door behind us, he shifted his 
hand affectionately to Mitchelson's shoulder 
and said : 

Cheer up. old man. your servant is 
speaking the truth. Get Sir Anthony to 
bed if you can, let the police set to work in 
their own way, and I'll let you know to- 
morrow if I have discovered anything.” 

" You think you have a clue?” asked 
Mitchelson. 

" I think," replied Alderson, “ that if I 
am to do anything to-morrow, it’s time I 
was in bed. Good-night! Come along. 
Dickson, you're sleepy too." 

But, in spite of his urgency to quit Mitchel- 
son, no sooner had we gained the road than 
Alderson, taking my arm, relapsed into an 
easy saunter. 

“I thought you were in a hurry," I 
remarked. 

He did not reply for a moment; then he 
said : 

" Have you ever heard of the French 
proverb ‘Hasten slowly’? Well, Im 
hastening slowly. There will be hurry 
enough to please even you before the night 
is out. Now there’s just one little point I 
want to clear up. Come here, Dickson ! " 

“What is it?” the lad asked eagerly. 
He was quivering with suppressed excite- 
ment and anxiety. 

Keep quiet!” said Alderson. Just 
stroll along on the other side of me and 
express no surprise at anything I say, for the 
night's as full of prying eyes as an October 
jheel of wildfowl. There. that's right. 
Now tell me, did you find anything else in 
the garden besides the bracelet ? ” 

“No, nothing except one of Mitchelson’s 
Lee-Metford cartridges—those with tlat ends 
that he uses for shooting buck." 

“What did you do with it?“ Alderson 
asked with interest. 

“I really don't know.“ replied little Dick- 
son, for I was so excited at finding the 
bracelet. Oh. yes, here it ia! I must have 
pocketed it without thinking." And he 
produced the long. venomous- looking brass 
cartridge-case with its flat-nosed  nickel- 
covered bullet. 

“ Anything else ? " inquired Alderson, as 
he took it from him. 
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" No. I tried to trace footsteps leading 
from where I found the bracelet to the 
house, but the ground was so trampled I 
could see nothing in the dark." 

Of course you couldn't," said Alderson. 
“Its the very place where Mitchelson's 
servants go to sit in the shade in the heat of 
the day ; a fact, I fancy, that the police will 
use to prove that the criminal must have 
been a servant." 

At first sight. vou must admit, it looks 
very black against that old man of Mitchel- 
son's," I remarked. 

So black," replied Alderson, that, if 
the little girl is not found, he will probably 
be convicted of her murder. Good-night ! 
Dickson," he added, for we had now reached 
the entrance of the bungalow at which we 
were staying, “ get a good night's rest, for I 
may need your help in the morning." 

* Aren't we wasting time? Cannot we do 
anything now ? " the boy pleaded. 

* No, not to-night. You can be round 
here with a closed gharrt (cab) at six o'clock 
to-morrow morning, and I hope to be able 
to give vou something to do then." 

We turned in at the gate, and walked 
towards the house, Alderson whistling 
gently to himself. Then, as we stepped from 
the verandah into his bedroom, he motioned 
me towards the only armchair, and, seating 
himself upon a corner of the bed, turned up 
the lamp that stood upon a bamboo table 
by his bedside and remarked : 

„That makes it perfectly plain.“ 

** What makes it plain?” I asked. 

„That!“ replied Alderson, and he tossed 
into my lap the cartridge which little Dick- 
son had given him. 

* don't see anything in that.“ said I. 

“ Do you notice the tip of the bullet? 
mv friend asked. 

It's blunt," said I; “ but that is nothing 
unusual." 

“ But what has made it blunt ? ” 

** It appears to have been filed," I answered 
after a short examination of the projectile. 

* Well, do gunmakers file their bullets ? " 
he went on. 

„No.“ 

“ Who do?” 

“ The Afridis do sometimes," I replied. 

* Exactly so. Your powers of deduction 
are not improving as I hoped they would. 
But never mind that; do you feel fit for à 
rather risky night's work ? ” 

Now, I had been suffering from fever of 
late, but I never refused the chance of 
taking part in any of Alderson's adventures, 
and I recognised from his tone that he had 
something out of the common in view. 

* I'm fit for anything," I declared. 

* Well, just pull those on and darken your 
face a bit, and see if that beard will improve 
your beauty, and slip that revolver in your 
belt," and he drew from a box beside him 
and threw upon the bed the various articles 
of an Afridi dress, with several hairy dis- 
guises for the face, and reached down a six- 
shooter from the wall. 

A couple of hours after two Afridi braves 
passed the police-guard on the Jamrud 
road, and entered the city of Peshawur, one 
of them carolling an Afghan love-song (for 
Alderson had a fine voice and a perfect 
gift of mimicry) that all might know that 
here were two young warriors from the hills 
come to taste, for a while, the delights of 
the city: 


?* 
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XIIL—WINNING THEIR SPURS. 


By F. CowLey WHITEHOUSE, 


Author of he Sniper," “What an Afii Fool You Look," “ Bunny's Revenge,” eic. 


Good Taste. 
“Oh! you're quite mistaken, old chap; I won't swallow anything, J can tell you." 


— — 


YrtH real regret the Sniper passed away 
from his boyish life at the college. 
Ere long he found himself at Woolwich, 
and there he worked and played with an 
equal amount of zeal and energy. The 
result was eminently satisfactory. He 
gained two places, and passed out second 
in the Royal Engineer list. He led the 
cricket and football teams to victory in 
many matches, and his old nickname of 
The Sniper ” he fairly earned a second 
time by his quite extraordinary shooting 
with the service rifle. The most popular 
man of his vear, he went out into the world 
as fine a young soldier as ever sighed for 
active service in a khaki uniform and a pth 
helmet. At the age of three-and-twenty he 
was sent out to the west coast of Africa. 

Bonitaland is not the choicest spot on 
the face of thc earth, but the Sniper packed 
up his traps and went off cheerfully to a 
place where there was every chance of 
trouble arising at any moment. The natives 
were not yet reconciled to British rule, and 
the country had already provided work for 
our soldiers in the shape of a punitive expedi- 
tion. 

The Sniper found the climate trying, but, 
being of temperate habita and of a strictly 
clean life, he managed to get through the 
first year without any very great discom- 
fort. Too many men are ruined in health 
in such countries by the life they lead. 
They allow themselves to become enervated 
by the heat; they take as little exercise as 
possible, and they indulge in whisky pegs at 
all times of the day. The Sniper pursued 
quite & different course. He rode the 
weedy ponies of the country, went on 
shooting expeditions, got up cricket-matches 
for the men on baked mud pitches, per. 
formed his routine of duties with zest, and 
was as energetic as he had been at the 
college and at Woolwich. Men, clad in 
pyjamas and lolling about in hammocks 
and swing-chairs, prophesied that he would 
go under in a year or so, but several of the 
prophets were invalided home long before 
the Sniper had his first po of fever. No 
one escapes fever in Bonitaland, but the 
Sniper bad it very mildly, aud was soon put 
right by a little judicious quinining. 

Then the trouble began. Native runners 
came down from the interior with sad tales 
about the doings of one Kara (black) 
Hussein, an Arab slave-trader, who had 


latelv established. himself with a strong 
force in Bonitaland. The runners reported 
that he had built a huge fort, and was terror- 
ising the country by burning villages and 
carrving off the native population into 
slavery. His men were armed with rifles 
supplied by German traders, and Kara 
Hussein, as well as many of his followers, 
had the reputation of being a really fine 
shot. The natives, who had never pre- 
viously taken kindlv to British rule, now 
came down in eager haste to implore the 
aid of their white father to rid them and 
the country of Kara Hussein. The reported 
that the slave-trader had boasted that he 
would not turn back until he had driven all 
the British into the sea, and made himself 
king of the whole of Bonitaland. 

Straightway in Bonita there arose the 
stir and bustle of preparation. Men 
threw off their lethargy and forgot their 
feverish symptoms. Án expedition such as 
they were about to adventure upon needs 
considerable preparation, and neither Sir 
George Foulton, the Governor, nor Colonel 
Umbrian, the commandant. was the man to 
take chances by sending out an insufficiently 
equipped force. They knew that anything 
in the shape of a check or a reverse to their 
arms would probably mean a general rising 
of the whole country. The native, as is 
his custom, would wait to watch the course 
of events before he threw in his lot with one 
side or the other. Some of the younger 
men ‘chafed at the delay, but the Colonel was 
an old campaigner, and set to work with 
dogged determination to do all in his power 
to carry through the affair at the first time 
of asking. Amongst other things he sent 
several hundred miles down the coast to 
ask for reinforcements, and sat tight until 
they came. 

A week later a hig cruiser flving the white 
ensign came rushing into the harbour. She 
proved to be H.M.S. Arrowhead, and on board 
of her was a detachment of soldiers—a most 
welcome addition to the Bonitaland forces. 

The Sniper was one of the first to go off 
to greet the new arrivals. He went up 
the ship's side, and was welcomed by a 
voung smooth-shaven giant. who gripped 
hold of his hand and gave it a squeeze 
which caused the Sniper to nurse it tenderly 
for ten minutes afterwards. 

Allan, old bov. don't you know me ? " 
cried the young sailor. 


* Eh. what? Bob! By all that’s wonder- 
ful! What lucky chance brought you here, 
young "un?" 

Bob grinned happilv. 

“My luck, old boy. I've been sent here 
to look after vou. I’m to go up country to 
help vou to blot out Kara Hussein. We've 
brought vou some soldier-men, and H. M. S. 
Arrowhead is supplying a few Marines and 
blnejackets just to show you fellows how 
to manage a little tea-party of this sort. I 
foresee that the Verschoyle family is destined 
to gain fresh laurels in the course of the 
next month or so.“ 

“ But the last I heard of you," said the 
Sniper, “ was that vou were hard at work 
getting a series of ones at home.” 

“ I was bound to do that," rejoined Bob. 
“Tf vou remember, I promised Sir John 
Hunter and you to get eighteen months’ 
seniority when I passed my sub-lieutenant’s 
examination, and I got it. I only joined 
the Arrowhead three months ago. But 
come along down to the ward-room, and be 
introduced to our fellows.” 

The Sniper followed his cousin below to 
the ward-room. 

“ This is my cousin, Allan Verschoyle," 
said Bob; „the man who got me into the 
service hy writing to Jacky Hunter.“ 

“Is that really true?“ asked one of the 
lieutenants. It is a yarn your cousin is 
never tired of spinning, but I always thought 
it was a yarn and nothing more.”’ 

The Sniper had to admit that the story 
was true. 

“I should rather think it was true," 
chimed in Rob,“ and a jolly good action you 
performed. Why, man, just think what 
might have happened if you hadn't written 
that letter. I might even have been forced 
to become an XYZ of a Royal Engineer.” 

Not you, my son," rejoined his cousin. 
** You need brains to get into the Enyineers. 
But, joking apart, vou've grown into quite 
a big bov, and you can't be one-and-twenty 

et." 
US Don't chaff him about his size," said the 
doctor. It's a sore point with him. He's 
been banting for the past month to keep 
down his too, too solid flesh.’ " 

Bob Verschoyle had indeed developed 
into a magnificent specimen of muscular 
manhood. Many tales wep told of his 
exhibitions of strength. He had once 
carried a donkey, which had very properly 
refused to carry him, through the streets 
of Alexandria. He had tossed a muck-cart 
man into his cart Just outside the Admiralty. 
The fellow had spattered him with slushy 
mud, and when Bob had remonstrated, had 
burst into ribald guffaws of laughter. No 
one in the navy could stand up to him in 
the heavy-weight boxing competitions, and 
he was hardly yet come to his full strength. 

That strength was to stand him in good 
stead in the course of the next few weeks. 
The good looks of the Verschoyle family 
centred in him. Blue, -steadfast eves, 
auburn hair with a suspicion of a wave in it 
in spite of the way it was plastered down on 
the shapely head; a clear complexion, a 
straight nose, a resolute mouth and a still 
more resolute chin, went to make up a most 
attractive personality. Nor did his eha- 
racter belie his personal appearance. In his 
own way he was as fine a young fellow as the 
Sniper, and I trust [ have persuaded vou ere 
this that the latter was of England's best 
breed, 

The punitive force paraded in the little 
square in front of the Governor's residence. 
Sir-George addressed the men, shook hands 
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warmly with Colonel Umbrian and the 
other officers, and wished them all a success. 
ful issue to their undertaking. The Colonel 
gave the word, and amid the blowing of 
trumpets, the waving of handkerchiefs, and 
the din of native drums, the troops wheeled 
about and set forth full of keenness on their 
long march into the interior. 

he Governor and Colonel Umbrian had 
co-operated loyally in making every possible 
Preparation, and the 
plished as easily as a march can be into the 
interior of Africa. 


with the enemy, the men were in tip-top 
But that was not yet. 

After marching for ten days, the little 
force began to co;ne "upon evidences of the 
handiwork of Kara Hussein and his rascally 
Here were the bones of victims 
bleaching by the wayside; there was the 
Site of a burnt village. Terrible stories 
were related by the natives. Kara Hussein 
was proving himself a cold-blooded fiend, 
and Allan and Bob ground their teeth over 
Some of the tales, But the slave-trader had 
retired to his fort to get rid of a large number 
of slaves, 

The march was resumed, and at last it WAS 
certain that they were on the point of 
coming into touch with the Ara bs. Rifle-shots 
Were occasionally fired into the camp, and 
in the distance smal] bands of men were seen 
evidently falling back to give Kara Hussein 
notice of the approach of the enemy. Colonel 
Umbrian felt his way along cautiously, 
Reconnoitring parties were sent out, with 
orders to come in to the main body the 
instant the enemy was located. 

The Sniper was sent out in command of one 
of these expeditions, and his cousin obtained 
pernission to accompany him. Due pre- 
cautions i 


in a patch of scanty scrub with Arab bullets 
singing waspishly over their heads. 
Arabs were in considerable forc», 
Sniper grinned to himself as 
what old General McBain would say if he 
could see them lying in cover, and flattening 


Sniper did not feel unduly anxious; he 
believed he could withdraw his men in 
safety, and in the meantime a cheerful 


little rifle-duel was in progress. "The Arabs 
took cover bchind the great ant-hills which 
dotted the plain. The Sniper’s men were 
for the most part quite yonng, and in their 
excitement they blazed away their cart. 
ridges without doing much harm to their 
fanatical adversaries. For half an hour the 
position remained unchanged, Suddenly a 
tall figure clad in a loose white robe strode 
out into the open, and sprang boldly up to 
the top of an ant-hill. The Arab shook his rifle 
in the air, and by his gestures was evidently 
daring one of his Opponents to enter into a 


The Sniper felt that he ought to with. 
draw his men, and hasten back to the main 
body, but the insulting gestures of the Arab 
proved too strong for him to ignore, and 
he accepted the challenge by dashing out 
into the plain, and leaping in turn to the to 
of an ant-hill. The next moment the Arab 
had brought his rifle to his shoulder. The 
Sniper almost blenched ag the bullet hummed 
past his cheek. 

“ The beggar can shoot," he muttered to 
himself, and took careful aim. He missed 
his mark, and a mocking yell came faintly 
through the clear atmosphere. 

The Arab fired again, and again the bullet 
almost brushed the cheek of the Sniper, or 
at least so it seemed to the gallant lad as 
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he stood to face the music. 
motionless. He, too, was a 
but he did not know that a 
was drawing a 
rifle cracked, and the Arab remained niotion- 
less with one arm raised high above his head. 

One second !—Two seconds !—Then the 
and some strange force 
caused the stricken Arab to leap high into 
and to topple headlong down the 
side of the ant.hill. À shout of triumph 
burst from the Sniper's men. It was 
answered by a Savage vell from the Arnbs, 
and by a shattering volley from their rifles, 
The next moment the Sniper had stepped 
slowly and deliberately down from the ant. 
hill, and none but hc knew that that last 
volley had contained à bullet which had 
found its billet in his side. He gave the 
order to withdraw, and at the same moment 
some fifty or sixty Arabs broke cover, and 
dashed straight for the little reconnoitring 
Party. Boh, all unaware that his cousin 
was wounded, came over to his side, and 
the two watched their men draw off in 
Y. Then the Sniper sighed gently and 
laid himself slowly down with his face to 
the earth. The brave lad felt that if his 
men knew he was wounded thev would stay 
by him and probably be rushed by the 
overwhelming force of the enemy, and so, 
without a word, he let them go. 

Bob looked at the prostrate body in disma y. 

“What’s up, old boy ? Surely you are 
not hurt!” The Sniper was too far gone 
to hear him. Bob glanced over his shoulder. 


The Arab stood 
allant fellow, 
rst-class shot 


Again he 
Tke Arabs were 
zonung on fast, but most of them had 
i pursuit of the 
Five or six, however, had 
sighted Bob, and came dashing along after 
him. The young sailor bent over the 
Sniper. Tenderly as a woman he picked 
the wounded man up into his powerful arms, 
The Sniper groaned and fai ; 
Bob started to run, and, handicapped as he 
was, he travelled at an astonishing pace. 
Still, the lean, agile Arabs gained rapidly 
on him. Occasionally they 
charge their 


On they came, and now a bare hundred 
from their quarry. 
Bob ran grimly on another fifty yards or 


his arms, he laid him down and tnrned to 
face his pursuers. One Arab had far out- 
stripped his four companions. Bob blazed 
away with his revolver at him, but he was a 
rank bad shot, and the Arab dashed in on 
him with a short spear in his hand. Bob 
dodged a furious blow, caught the man in 
his arms, lifted him clean over his head, 
and dashed him head foremost on the ground. 
It was a splendid feat of strength. The 
Arab never moved again, but two of his 
comrades came rushing up to avenge his 
death. Behind them came two more with 
rifles in their hands, but they could not 
discharge them for fear of hitting their own 
men. Bob had emptied every chamber of his 
revolver innocuously, The Philistines were 
on tlie young Samson. 

Crack !—A revolver went off just behind 
him. The Sniper had recovered sufficiently 


The bullet struck home, and the Sniper, ere 
falling back in another faint, saw his victim 
spinning round and round in ever narrowing 
circles. Hit under the heart, in another 
few seconds the Arab was lying dead on 


seconds, 
ob very nearly lost the number of his mess. 
him in the left arm, 
and the limb fell numb and useless to his 
He set his teeth, and with his right 


Struggling 
But his time was not 


“Hurrah! Hurrah!” No Arab ever 
shouted like that. Out from the thick 
undergrowth dashed a dozen khaki-clad 
figures, and the tables were turned. Three 
more Arabs lay still upon the ground, and 
Bob sat beside them With an ugly gash down 
the length of his cheek. and wondered whether 
he was still alive or not. 

A second reconnoitring-party had heard 
the sound of firing, and had hurried along 

be “in at the death” as the sporting 
young captain in command remarked. 

* Literally in at the death," he muttered 
to himself as he looked down on the Sniper. 

The rescue-party made all haste to get 
the wounded lad back to the camp. There 

e was made as comfortable as possible, but 
the surgeon looked anxious when he exam. 
ined the wound. Bob had a nasty hole in 
his arm, and a clean gash down the length 
of his cheek. The Surgeon sewed up the 
wound. and told him that his 
gone for ever, wrathfully 
With the pain, and rejoiced in the thought 
that he had succeeded in paying off some 
of the debt he owed to the Sniper. 
made to send the 
Sniper down to Bonita by easy stages. "The 
doctor wanted to send Bob back with him, 
i fought vigorously 
against going, and was at last given leave 
on its last march 
made no 


come yet, 


denied, and they finally succeeded in cutting 

and so dealt 
the death-blow to the slave-trade in Bonita. 
succeeds like success, 
the natives came flocking in from all sides 
to offer allegiance to the victors even as they 
would have done to Kara Hussein if he 
had been victorious, The natives accounted 
for the flying Arabs, and British rule was 
assured henceforth in Bonitaland, 

Back to Bonita marched the little foroo, 
There they found a very thin and white 
Sniper lying in the hospital. The Sniper 
made an effort to thank Bob for Saving his 
life, but Bob would have none of it, 

have to thank you, old boy, for giving 
me the chance of repaying some of the debt 
I owed yon.“ 

Oh, nonsense," said the Sniper. 

No nonsense at all," replied Bob; * but 
I say, Allan, the Colonel, jolly old boy, has 
sent both our names home in despatches.” 

At that moment the Colonel walked in. 

“ Well, Verschoyle, how are you getting 
on? Sorry you could not come on with us 
to see the end of the affair.” 
but I had rather a bad 
time of it for three weeks or So. 
| but you are getting on all 
right now, I hope." 


do you more good than the doctor's stuff. 
I have specially mentioned your name in 


"It's awfully. good of you, sir. I was 


half afraid that vou might blame me for 
not drawing off iny men at once as ordered. 
I knew I had no right to stop and fight that 
Arab fellow, but his insolence caught hold 
of me, and—— ” 

Do you happen to know who that Arab 
fellow was ? " inquired the Colonel. 

"NO. 

„Well, he happened to be no less a per- 
sonage than Kara Hussein himself, and his 
death simplified matters for us very con- 
siderably. He had given out that he was 
invulnerable, and undoubtedly many of his 
followers believed him implicitly. When 
you knocked the stuffing out of him. vou 
knocked the pluck out of a considerable 
number of his men, and until the last engage- 
ment they fought only half-heartedly. By 
that time they had rallied a bit, and we had 
quite a decent little scrimmage.”’ 

“We had that, agreed Bob. For 
about an hour it was just touch and go who 
would come out top dog." 

The Colonel smiled’ indulgentlv. These 
two voung men had behaved with great 
gallantry, and the Colonel was a man of 
generous impulses, and one who liked to 
feel that his young men owed something to 
him in their career. 

In due time the honours awarded for the 
expedition were made known. The Colonel 
had the satisfaction of receiving a K to put 
behind the C. M. G. which he had earned some 
years previously. Several men were pro- 
moted ; Allan Verschoyle and another officer 
received the D. S. O., while Bob, to his 
unbounded astonishment, found himself 
decorated with the V.C. for saving his 
cousin’s life. The lad was so excited, so 
frankly exuberant, that he worked himself 
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into a feverish state. The wound in his 
arm broke out afresh, and in the end both 
he and Allan were invalided home. The 
voyage set them up, and they landed at 
Southampton virtually convalescent. 

The following July saw them both at the 
old college taking part in the Old Bovs' 
match. Their deeds had won a whole 
holiday during the term, and they found 
themselves the objecta of great attentions 
on the part of the bovs. Perhaps the 
Snip^r came in for more lionising than Bob. 
The latter had only been a short time at the 
college, but the Sniper had made his mark, 
and his doings were not yet forgotten. Once 
more he sat in the pavilion and gazed out 
over the velvety sward. General McBain sat 
beside him, and demanded a full and par- 
ticular account of the Bonitaland expedition. 
The Sniper made a special point of telling him 
how he and his men lay in cover while the 
Arab bullets whistled overhead, but the 
General would not be drawn. He knew 
how well the Sniper had behaved when 
under fire for the first time in his life, and he 
felt as proud of him as if he were his son. 

The Sniper did not distinguish himself 
in the cricket-field. Fever and wounds 
had left their mark on him. The first ball 
he received from a voung brother of the 
Lambkin spreadeagled his wickets. He 
went on to bowl, and, failing to find his 
length, was hit all over the field by a pair 
of stvlish young bats. He smiled happily 
through it all, applauded the good play of 
others, and cheered madly when Bob, who 
knew little of scientific cricket, square- 
legged a ball for six into the General's con- 
servatory. That feat revived old memories, 
and the Sniper told the tale of the thrashing 


BALMFORTH'S GREAT DISCOVERY: 


A SCHOOL STORY. 


Bv FREDERICK L. KEATES. 


CHAPTER IL.—WHAT BALMFORTH FOUND. 


Birds of a Feather. 
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FTER Fogg and Taddy had betaken 
themselves to bed, curiosity and 
anticipation kept them awake for a long 
time. With them—as with most boys— 
anything suggestive of mystery and romance 
stirred their interest to the core, and the 
dim secret which Balmforth so jealously 
guarded promising to be of a nature some- 
what out of the common, they were stimu- 
lated to inquisitive forecastings as to what 
it could be. It would net be truthful to 


say that they passed a sleepless night, but 
their repose was fraught with dreams of 
bloodthirsty pirates, buried treasure, and 
other fantastic things. , 

On the succeeding morning they rose as 
the clock struck six. At any other time 
they would have remained in bed until half- 
past ; which proves what a good alarm-clock 
curiosity sometimes is. 

" Hi, there!” cried Fogg, dragging the 
bedclothes off Balmforth, and clutching 
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the General had once given him, and how he in 
return had knocked out the old man’s glass 
eye. He could hardly believe that he was 
not a boy again at school, and to help the 
illusion there was the Prairie Dog batting 
away as steadily as in that fateful match 
when the Sniper bowled a wide to the 
boundary, and Ruggerton thereby snatched 
an unexpected victory. The Lambkin was 
not present. He was out in India, but 
Samson sat in the pavilion talking to the 
Head. He had developed into a brilliant 
classic and fellow of his college, and had 
come down for the express purpose of 
gripping once more the hand of the Sniper. 


The Sniper went back to Bonitaland. 
and went back full of steadfast resolve to 
follow up his first success. To us it is 
given to follow him no farther. The curtain 
roled down in front of him once before. 
and, though raised again in this story, it was 
only to allow the Sniper to take his recall, 
and to make his final farewell bow. 
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one of his legs. ‘‘Get up, you old slug- 


gard." 
“ Quit that!" exclaimed  Balmforth, 


making a grab at the bedstead in order to 
save himself from being deposited on the 
floor. 
Fogg relinquished his hold, and his chum 
stood up, sleepily rubbing his eyes and 
unting unmelodiously as he stretched his 
dox iy frame. 


Hurry up," said Fogg. “ Don't go to 
sleep on the edge of the bed.” 
" Yes," chimed in Taddy. “ Hustle. 


We're dying to hear your yarn about the 
pirate’s——”’ 

Balmforth, electrified, sprang forward, 
as if bent on razing the incautious one to 
the floor. Taddy took refuge behind a bed. 

“ You howling wolf!" spluttered Balm- 
forth in a hoarse undertone, accompanying 
his words by excited telegraphic signs. 
“ Tell 'em all about it, why don't you ? " 

He referred to five other boys who were 
still in bed in the same room as they. 

“ All serene," said Taddy apologetically. 
“ wasn't thinking.“ 

“Should say you weren't!" growled 
Balmforth. 

* Be quick and dress yourself," begged 
Fo 


i won't be a minute," answered Balm- 


forth. Get the towels, and we'll go for 
a dip.“ It's an elegant morning." 
"Say, though," said Fogg, suddenly 


recollecting something. Hon about my 
lines 7 I'll never get em written.” 
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“Oh, bother the beastly things!” cried 
Taddy. Didn't you say you'd do them 
after breakfast? ” 

Before breakfast, I said.“ 

Well, do them after—same as me," 

" Oa, all right," growled Fogg, in 
resignation ; and he bestowed a desperate 
tug on one of his Shoelaces and broke it. 
Not having another, he laced his shoe with a 
piece of string. 

Tea minute; later, the three chums were 

It was a 
glorious morning, and the air was balmy 
and full of the vague Sweet scents of early 
day. Fleecy cirrus clouds hung high in a 
Sky of clear blue, and the sun shone with 
dazzling brilliancy. Half a mile to the 
left, across opea fields, carpeted with grass 
and wildflowers, could be seen the moving 
expanse of the sea. high ground 
where the boys were, and soon they reached 
the edge of a deep and alinost perpendicular 
cliff, at the base of which was an excellent 
beach. Here, where the cliff receded in the 
form of a great semicircle, stood several 
dressing-sheds. It was a favourite Spot 
with the boys, and youths of all ages now 
began to arrive. The dressing-sheds wero 
Boon crowded, and many boys had to resort 


morning air resounded with Shouts and 
laughter, and nude forms scudded in all 


At Highbury, as at many boarding. 
schools, bathing was compulsory in the 
morning during Summer; and not unti] 
& boy could swim was he allowed the use 
of a boat, 

" Well, fellows,” said Balmforth, as they 
descended the clitf by means of steep wooden 
Steps erected for 


along. I'll tell you my 
get away from the crowd.” 
Hang it! he added suddenly. ** Here's 


' cried Titmouse. 

f hen, becoming 

suddenly mysterious, he said, ** Have you 
59 


“ What news ? ? 

" Oh," with an expression of great con. 
cern, “ Braithwaite’s dad has been robbed 
of nearly all the things in his house, and 
almost killed in the bargain. Lots of plate 
missing ii 
`~ "What sort? Plates and dishes?” 
asked Balmforth, with a grin. 

'" Suppose so," answered the young news. 
monger doubtfully. 

Plates made of earthenware, eh ? ” 

Titmouse looked suspiciously at hig 
questioner., 

“ Plate, I said—silver plate.” 

„Oh, I see!” gaid Balmforth, assuming 
& serious air. No dishes at all, eh ? ” 

“ Dishes be hanged! Don't, you under- 
stand? Silver plate, and bank. notes, 
and — —" 

“Why, you said nothing about bank. 


notes before.” 

"I know that," said Titmouse, begin- 
ning to fee] uncomfortable, “I hadn't 
finished.” 

Not finished ! " exclaimed Balmforth. 
“Fancy a fellow Starting a yarn and not 
finishing it!” 

But, bother it! I-—" 

“Oh, come on, you fellows. He'll keep 
us here all day." 
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“ Look here,” shouted Titmouse, purple 
with anger, “ do you think I'm ' stuffing ' 
you?" 

The cap fits! ” laughed Balmforth. 

“Bah! you prigs ! ” 

Titmouse when he had got to a safe distance, 
“TI split about that call-over ' business,” 

They took no notice of the threat. Having 
Secured a boat, the three friends were 
Soon pulling towards 
destination reached, they threw the boat's 
grapnel overboard, and began to doff their 
clothing. 'The sun shone brilliantly, and 
the leaping waves electrically 
under its bright beams, The sea at tnis 


clear as crystal, the sand and shells at the 
bottom being visible. 

" Now," said Balmforth, 
tell you all you want to know, Yesterday 
afternoon I went to the old Welham Church 
to get a robin's nest, intending to come right 
back. Bixby, the taxidermist, Offered a 
dollar for a good one, you know, and I 
happened to Suspect this nest some time 


ago, but didn't bother about it then. L. 


clim the ruined east wall all right, but 
when I got astride the top, a bi 
stone came away and fell with a crash into 
the middle of a thick blackberry-bramble, 
Of course, you'd think there was nothing 


“ Vault, more like,” gaid Taddy eagerly, 
: ' remonstrated Balm- 


Wait, can't you?’ 
forth. 

He slowly drew off one of his socks. 

“ Hurry up,” said Fogg. 

" Well, I dropped off the wall, and went 
to look at the hole; but I got too near 
the edge; the ground crumbled away, and 
I rolled in smack. I was a bit muddled 
at first, and the clouds of dust half-choked 


Thought so," said Taddy knowingly. 

zn Struck more. matches," resumed 
Balmforth, and began to explore the 
place. It was cold and damp down there, 
and kind of mysterious too ; made me feel 
funny. I was just thinking I'd better get 
out, when I suddenly spotted a big black 
object in a corner. Striking more matches, 
I found the thing to be a Jolly great leather 
trunk. I tried to open it, but my Supply 
of matches gave out. Do you know what 


suggested Taddy, thinking of 
some mysterious murder and `a body hidden 
&way. 


“ Bones! ” 


Seas. I kicked it, 


My word f” cried Fogg, red with excite- 
ment. “What a findi What do you 
think we'd better do ? ” 

Balmforth evidently had it all mapped 
out in his mind. 

Listen to me. We'll Organise a secret 
Society, and have high times in those jolly 

(To be continued.) 


“T can safely 


old vaults. I covered up the opening before 
came away, so all's safe.“ 

“ Who shall we ask to join?” inquired 
Fogg, his eyes sparkling. 

ell,“ said Balmforth meditatively, 
there's young Braithwaite; he's a good 
fellow. "Then there is Grabb—and Crumpet 
and Picklebury. That'll be enough.” I 

“ What shall we call the society ? » asked 

ogg. 

* Secret Society of Treasure Seekers,” 
Suggested Taddy. 

Rot,“ said F ogg. 

Secret Society of Social Subterranean- 
ites,“ proposed Balm forth. 

Fogg and Tadd Y gave a howl of delight. 

“Very well,” said Balmforth. “ Hence. 
forth we are members of the weird ‘ S. S. S. S.“ 
Doesn't sound bad, does it? I'll call a 
meeting for to-night, and draw up some 
rules." 

Highly pleased with their plans, the three 
conspirators finished disrobing and plunged 
into the alluring waters, Having disported 
himself for twenty minutes or 80, Balmforth 
boat by Way of the stern, 
and looked at his watch. 

Time to go back," he &nnounced. 
half-past seven.” : 

“Hullo ! ” he added, after a pause, point. 
ing to a figure gesticulating on the edge cf. 
the cliff. “That looks like 
What's he saying? I'll row to the beach. 
You can dress better there." 

Taking the 9818, he pulled ashore and 
Sprang out, 

“ Hullo, Braithwaite ! » he shouted. 

“TI be down in a minute," called Braith. 
waite. 

A hundred yards to the left Was a stee 
path down the broken face of the cliff. 
With a deal of sliding and scrambling, 
Braithwaite soon reached the beach. 

“I say,” said Fogg, emerging from the 
water, have you really had burglars up at 
your place?“ 

“ Yes,” was the reply. 

“Oh! So Titmouse was Tight. But 
say, though, he said your father was half 
killed by them." 

“ Did he? That's like Titmouse! 
valuable plate was stolen, but father was 
away at the time, and is now. 
be back for a couple of days yet. 
going to get a detective," 


( It's 


Mother's 


House, 
from the school. 
attended Highbury as a day scholar, going 
home at night. 

M said Balmforth suddenly. 
Will you join our Secret society ? Prime 
larks, and ail that, you know." 

“ Secret society ?" queried Braithwaite, 
opening his eyes wonderinglv. 
What is it called 9” 


“The Secret Society of Social Subter- 
Not so dusty, is it ? ” 

"Its a great name. But what's ‘sub. 
terranean got to do with it ? 

Hop into the boat," said Balmforth, 
“and I'll tell YOu a5 we row back." 

Braithwaite was soon put in possession 
of the whole st ry, and his delight wag 
remarkable. He was a romantic boy, and 
readily fell in with Balmforth's views and 
plans. 

“ We can get some great fun out of it,” 
he chuckled. * The vault can be made to 
look jolly comfortable. What a Tare place 
it would be for smugglers 1°? 

We'll be smugglers, said Taddy, with a 
grin, 


A MIDNIGHT RIDE ON 


ll 


Vha.’ 
. S. 


T was in San Benito County, California, 
or, to be more explicit, in the Hernandez 
Valley, the nearest station to which is King 
City, "up country " from Los Angeles. 
My friend, Tom Bain, owned a cattle- 
ranche up there, right in the valley which 
lies between the hills forming the coastal 
range of California. 

It is high up. this beautiful vallev. I 
arrived at King City over night, and my 
old school pal, who had asked me to pay him 
a visit, met me at the Central Saloon early 
next morning—so early, that we had 
breakfasted and were off in a pair-horse 
buckboard by seven o'clock. And then we 
had a fourteen hours’ drive, climbing, ever 
climbing, with a dip here and there as we 
negotiated the irregularities of the high 
country, the air becoming cooler and crisper 
every hour, and so clear that you could see 
for miles over the plains beneath. 

It is rather wonderful, this clearness of 
the atmosphere in Western America. In 
Arizona, I believe, the phenomenon is even 
more noticeable, at times, The trees stand 
out distinctly and almost individually on 
hills miles and miles away, and a camera 
speedily proves how really free is the 
atmosphere of all visionary obstruction. A 
photograph of a horse, a bullock. or of any 
such object out on the hllis, will secure a 
reproduction of a background quite extra- 
ordinary in the extent and clearness of the 
picture. And it is a sweet. pure air to 
breathe—life-giving, and capable of making 
the heart glad for the very joy of things. 


Driving over these hills, although it took 


zus from seven in the morning until nine 
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A CALIFORNIAN 


By A. F. WALKER. 


o'clock at night to complete the journey, 
was anything but tiring to the human 
physique. Around and beyond. Nature 
spread herself in a delightful panorama of 
scenic beauty : 


“Anl every living thing did joy in life, 
And every thing of beauty did seem living.” 


There were two or three other fellows on 
the ranche with my friend Bain. Fine big 
fellows they were, too: loose-limbed and 
strong featured. Scarcely one of them was 
over tive-and-twenty, yet you would have 
vowed that such development in face, 
feature, and limb could not have been 
attained before the age of thirty-five years. 
Silent, unassuming fellows, too, not wel. 
coming me with a smile even, nor with the 
slightest. demonstration of friendliness beyond 
a grip of the hand that made me begin to 
feel glad that I had brought my “ Elliman's " 
with me. 

It is a peculiarity—at least, we think it a 
peculiaritv—of the Western man, that he 
rarely smiles. Perhaps it would be fairer to 
say that he never smiles unless there is 
something very positive to smile at. He 
seems to have such large ideas concerning 
all things, and to suggest by his manner, 
especially when you are out on the plains 
with him, that he cares more for his cattle, 
and for his horse particularlv, than he does 
for vou. Yet no man is more ready with a 
helping hand—and a hand that is capable 
of doing most things a man's hand can do 
—than he; none more full of sympathy and 
sincere kindliness. 

But he is an undemonstrative bcing, this 
man of the West, and you take a long time 
to find out whether he likes you or not. If 
you are a "' tenderfoot " you can't do better 
than hold your tongue about the wonders 
of Europe and its cities, about your own 
various exploits here and there. You will 
learn a lot by not talking. and if you don't 
mind soiling vour hands a little, and keeping 
an eye lifted to discover the way in which 
things are done, vou will get on very well on 
a Western cattle-ranche. 

There was another ranche not far awav, 
owned by an old settler, who had his wife 
and daughter with him. These were the 
only women within our immediate ken. 
She was a real child of the West, this old 
settler's daughter, and as sweet and dainty 
as she was capable; about twenty vears of 
ave, I should think, and looked after as 
much by every man on my friend's ranche 
as she was by her own father. In fact, my 
friend Bain seemed to take more than a 
fatherly interest in her. She called him 
Tom, and he called her Edna, though in 
this particular respect Tom was not privileged 
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RANCHE. 


more than any of the other fellows. But 
her eyes were always bright when Tom was 
near, and—but there, it was none of my 
business. Only, as I said before, I kept one 
eye lifted for most things. 

Very soon I began really to enjoy the life 
very much, for its own sake. There were 
many things lacking in the matter of house 
accommodation and comfort, compared 
with my English home; but it was jolly, 
real jolly. I never felt so well and strong 
in all my life as when I was galloping over 
those hills, on occasion of a general inspection 
of the ranche. And it was a lark, I tell you, 
rounding up the cattle. Of course, all the 
fellows on the ranche could ride like — well, 
they could ride anything. I got out of the 
road when there was any of the expert busi- 
ness on, such as cutting out.“ and “ corral- 
ing." But I began gradually to feel my 
way in accomplishing their many tricks of 
horsemanship, and I was able, in course of 
time, to take a small part in the work of 
the corral. 

I essayed to throw the lasso, or lariat, of 
course, as one of the verv first experiences 
in ranche life. It is one of the many inter- 
esting things you must learn on a cattle- 
ranche—to use thelasso. Every man carries 
his rope on his saddle, as a necessary—in 
fact, there, the most necessary— part of his 
equipment. A ranchero would as soon 
think of riding off without his lasso as an 
English sportsman would think of going 
partridge-shooting without his gun. 

It looks so easy, throwing the lasso. 
You begin first on foot, and try to throw 
the rope over a post or something, not very 
far away. After many hours, at the end of 
which time you know what it is to have an 
arm-ache—it may be many days, even 
many weeks, before you are able to do it— 
you succeed in lassoing your object two or 
three times in succession. Ha! ha! You 
have conquered. You have discovered the 
knack at last. And you hastily mount your 
horse to see if you can manage the real 
thing. You throw aside vour practice rope, 
unwind the lasso from the horn of the saddle, 
and essay a mounted throw. Your 
patient animal remains perfectly still and 
quiet. He seems to know you are a tender- 
foot, and to feel quite sure what is going to 
happen. You whirl your lasso round your 
head, and aim it at the horns of a harmless 
steer in the corral some yards away. And 
you look in vain to see the rope curl round 
your particular objective. Instead, it flops 
over your horse's ears, or smacks you on 
the side of your own head. Oh, it was so 
easy on the ground, too, when you left off. 

And your horse is patient still. He even 
seems to be smiling quietly to himself. 
After many more attempts, and with an 
arm that acheth much, you succeed in 
affixing your rope round something, throw- 
ing from the saddle. At last you have 
managed it. 

Later on an opportunity occurs for the 
display of your prowess. You are in the 
corral with a bunch of moving beasts. You 
single out one as your particular victim. 
This time the beast is not standing still, and 
you throw your lasso, carefully watching the 
fal as it whirls through the air. Poor 
animal! Instead of roping it by the horns, 
you nearly jerk its tail off! There are very 
many accomplishments that seem easy in 
the hands of an expert and which prove 
most difficult to the uninitiated, but I think 
the throwing of the lasso can claim more 
mysteries than most others. 

When out on an inspection of the ranche, 
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reckoning up the stock, and seeing that all 
are able to secure sufficient food, it fre- 
quently happens that some of the cattle 
will be missing. They get away irto all 
sorts of places, some almost inaccessible 
among the hills, and if they are not found 
and brought back to the pastures within 
easy reach of the corral, they become wild, 
and then there is mischief to pay. They 
sneak down late at night or in the small 
hours of the morning to the corn and wheat 
fields, break the fences, and trample the 
crops in a way that spells disaster to many 
a sottler. Some of the cattle belonging to 
my friend's ranche had gone? astray in this 
way, and we were unabie to locate them. 

I remember we were sitting in our adobe 
house one evening, three or four of us 
tozether. It was about seven o'clock, and 
we had been talking over matters in con- 
nection with the decision of the “ boss " to 
drive a bunch of cattle down to King City, 
where they would be entrained for 'Frisco. 
The * boss" was up at the other ranche. 
He had gone to ask the old settler to give 
us a hand with the cattle next day at the 
rodeo, or round-up.” He hadn't offered 
to take me with him. I suppose that was 
Edna's fault. Anyhow, we had been sitting 
there discussing things, when we heard Bain 
coming in, after unsaddling his horse, in 
quite a noisy mood. He was muttering 
hard, and I wondered what Edna had been 
saving to him. But it wasn't Edna at all. 
He had come down from the other ranche, 
higher up the valley, and had passed the 
cornfields, in which he had noticed unusual 
movement. He had investigated, and had 
found that a bunch of wild cattle had 
broken down the fences, and were eating 
and trampling down the corn. | 

A hasty consultation decided that we 
should make a midnight raid on the beasts, 
and take as many of them as we could 
capture down to King City with our own 
bunch. We had been feeling rather sleepy, 
but this news made us feel very much alive. 
However, we decided not to undertake the 
raid until the next night. The wild cattle 
would be gone with the morning light, but 
they would return at dark. We went to 
bed, which meant simply rolling ourselves 
up in our blankets on the floor. I lay awake 
for some time anticipating the excitement 
of the next evening. It is not all play, this 
raiding of wild cattle. It is a risky business, 
and you must have expert lassoers to lead 
the way, or there will be trouble. 

Next day we went up to the old settler's 
ranche, Edna’s house," as we called it, up 
the valley, and there we secured the help 
of some of our neighbour’s men. We were 
there all the evening, waiting for the hour 
of midnight at which to sally forth. Edna 
had expressed a desire to come too! She 
was a fine horsewoman, and fearless, and she 
loved excitement of this sort. Tom pro- 
mised to take care of her, so she was per- 
mitted to join our party. Lucky Tom ! 

As the little clock on the settler's mantel- 
piece struck twelve, we saddled our horses 
and set off for the corn-brake. I was keen 
on seeing how these fellows were going 
to capture the wild cattle, but I was too 
inexperienced to take a very active part 
at the time. 

The corn-pateh was right in the hollow 
of the valley, on a flat on the eastern bank 
of the dry bed of the river. We rode down 
together—never & word being spoken on 
the way—to where a group of oak-trees 
raised their stately heads, and there we held 
our final council of war. Bain, anxious to 
give a tenderfoot a chance of seeing as much 
of the proceedings as possible, directed me 
to get off my horse and climb the bank, 
from which I should obtain a view of the 
field and of the cattle as they were feeding. 
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I was very quiet, for the beasts have ears 
rather sharper than anything. Tom had 
given me his directions in a whisper. 

So I climbed the bank and looked over 
the cornfield, and there in the centre I could 
see a small black mass of moving things, 
about three hundred yards away. I went 
quietly back to the river-bed, and found 
that most of the fellows had dismounted 
and were ‘‘ cinching ” up their saddles. A 
moment later I was told off with a vaquero 
(cowboy) to ride up the bed of a creek that 
ran at right-angles to the river and parallel 
with the cornfield. We were to try and 
* head " the cattle, and so prevent them 
from breaking out of the field, up the hill- 
side, and getting away into the mountains 
again, where we should have had to leave 
them. 

The creek-bed was low, and afforded us 
good cover for three parts of the way. 
Then it shallowed, and we soon were able 
to see, from our horses, the cattle in the 
corn. We thought we had been very quiet 
indeed, but we noticed a hurried movement 
among the beasts, and with a cry “ They're 
off!" my companion dug his spurs into 
his horse and was off like the wind. And I 
after him. 

We dashed into the corn, and raced like 
mad to head the stampeding beasts. It was 
the strangest sensation in the world, gallop- 
ing in the moonlight through the waving 
corn, which was up to our horses' shoulders. 
It made me quite giddy for a second or two, 
but I galloped madly on after my companion, 
who, with his shril cowboy yells, helped 
the roaring cattle to awake the midnight 
silences of the valley. I joined in the 
yelling, too, and, so soon as our voices were 
heard, there was a chorus in reply from 
where we had left the rest of our party. 

" We shall never head them," I cried. 
** Perhaps not, but we'll try," answered the 
Vaquero, as we tore onward. I thought we 
had not the slightest hope of heading them. 
Up the hillside we tore to keep them on the 
flat ground, and at every leap over a rough 
incline I thought my horse would break his 
neck and mine too. But as surefooted as 
goats are those horses of the hills. At 
length, for some reason or other, the cattle 
wheeled and went back down towards the 
river, and we, of course, followed. 

Suddenly, two of them broke away to the 
right, and I after them. I thought I might 
be of some little use, even if I were not an 
expert lassoer. But those two wild cattle 
knew too much for me. They tore across a 
gully, dashed up the other side and away 
at full gallop into the hills. I let them go. 
If I had pursued them farther most probably 
I should not be writing this now. As it 
was, it was a marvel I had not broken my 
neck. Only my splendid horse had saved 
me. 

So I rode back to the oak-trees, and there 
—there was not a sign of life. All was as 
silent and still as if nothing had ever dis- 
turbed Nature's quiet. I remember how 
beautiful was the night. A half-moon shone 
out in a clear sky, like a semicircle of pure, 
bright silver, the tops of the mountains were 
silhouetted against the sky as if they were 
cut out of cardboard, and all was so calm 
just then. You don’t get such lovely nights 
here. The moon has not the sterling bright- 
ness; the air not the clearness nor the 
stillness that it has there. Where were my 
companions ? I did not know. My pant- 
ing horse was glad to get breathing-space, 
so I sat there in the saddle, waiting. I 
pulled my coat around my shoulders, for 
the air was chilly. It was then about 2 A.M. 

A sharp sound disturbed my reverie— 
the sound of a herse's hoofs galloping over 
the rocky river-bed. The rattle was so 
clear, 80 distinct, in that atmosphere and 


at that hour, that I could hear it long before 
my eyes could detect anything, even in that 
bright moonlight. Then, in a few moments, 
there approached a horse at full gallop, with 
his head low down and neck extended—at 
first apparently riderless, but as he came 
nearer I was startled to discover a black 
shape hanging over the off-side, and, as the 
frighted steed tore past me, I saw it was a 
woman. It was Edna. Who else «ould it 
be? Her left foot, still in the stirrup, had 
come right over the saddle with her as she 
fell, and she was clinging desperately with 
her hands to the horse's long mane, but so 
low down that, at the pace, it seemed to be 
impossible for her to recover. 

Without a moment's thought of how I 
should save her, I galloped after her mad. 
dened steed as hard as I could go. I was 
on an English saddle and without a lasso 
—since to me such a thing would have been 
of little use on such a risky expedition as 
we had undertaken; but I urged my horse 
onwards and galloped him at his utmost in 
an endeavour to head the other, when per- 
haps I might be able to clutch a rein and 
stop the runaway. But Edna's horse was 
the fleetest of any on the ranche ; moreover, 
her light weight was a comparative advan- 
tage, and so I gained,not a whit on the 
horse with his imperilled burden. It was 
terrible. How long could the poor girl 
hang on like that ? Not much longer, I 
vowed, yet prayed that she might have 
streneth. 

Then, ahead of us, in the distant moon- 
light, I discerned other galloping figures. 
A horseman was pursuing at full speed along 
the bank a huge steer that bellowed as it 
endeavoured to secure a free run up into 
the hills, there to be safe from its mortal 
enemy. I yelled at the top of my voice, 
with all the breath I had left. Immediately 
the horseman pulled his horse back on its 
haunches and from the bank stared down 
at pursued and pursuer. In a twinkling he 
seemed to realise the situation, wheeled, and 
galloped down the bank at an angle cal- 
culated to make it easier for him to get 
within reach of Edna's horse. Then I saw 
it was Tom, and he must have guessed that 
it was Edna ahead of him, in a position of 
direst peril. How we had all become 
separated I could not guess, and there was 
no time to wonder now. 

I saw Tom gather his loop in his right 
hand, holding the coil in his left, and begin 
to swing the loop round his head. What! 
was he going to take such a risk ? To lasso 
the horse and check it suddenly when at a 
mad gallop like that ? Surely the animal 
would come to earth with a fearful crash, 
most probably on the side on which it was 
weighed down with its burden. 

Then I saw the rope whirl through the 
air, and though it could have been but a 
moment, it seemed to hang there for minutes 
without falling. This was the time for skill. 
If ever Tom should throw his lariat well, it 
must be now. With unerring aim the rope 
was cast, and the loop settled over the head 
of the runaway. though the maddened 
animal was galloping with neck stretched 
full length and head low down. 

Gradually the rope tightened round its 
shoulders, Tom galloping his own horse 
hard behind. By the most skilful manipu- 
lation of the lariat, Edna’s horse was com- 
pelled to slacken its pace, Tom getting 
nearer and nearer by degrees and taking 
in the slack until he was right alongside. 
He soon brought the runaway to a stand- 
still, and directed me to release Edna's foot 
from the stirrup, which I did. She sank to 
the ground, completely exhausted. And 
little wonder. Her hands were cut and 
bleeding with the tenacious 
kept on the horse's mane, and it was some 


ip she had 


time before sh» recovered sufficient strength 
to move. 

As soon as she was able, she told us that 
she had become separated from the other 
riders when galloping through the corn- 
brake, and a wild steer had gored her horse 
in the side. This had so startled the animal 
that he reared, and then dashed off madly 
up the valley in the way I had seen her 
coming. She had fallen over, and as her 
foot had caught in the stirrup, she clutched 
her horse's long mane, and so saved herself 
from being dragged along the ground, and, 
probably, from a horrible death. 

We now were able to see that her horse 
had been badly ripped on the near side, 
and from loss of blood and as the result of 
his long, mad gellop, the poor animal was 
in à bad way. He was led back to the 
ranche and there cared for. 


usse or four years ago a regulation was 
promulgated by some person in 
authority at Washington, D.C., which 
brought sorrow to the hearts of many 
Californians of the male sex, and, I suppose, 
correspondingly gratified their mothers, 
sisters, and aunts. The regulation in 
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It appeared that the others had galloped 
along on the other side of the field until 
they had found that the cattle had turned. 
Then they waited until they could get 
behind them, and, when this was managed, 
thev secured half a dozen of them with their 
lariats. 

One man had let go his lasso. This some- 
times happens. In cases of emergency a 
man has to let go his rope, and that is why 
the cowbovs practise picking up things 
from the ground at full gallop. It is not 
done there for show ; there is no gallery to 
play to. It is a necessary accomplishment. 
A man has lost his rope, the other end of it, 
perhaps, being round the horns of a stcer. 
He gallops after it, as soon as he is clear 
of the bunch, and picks up the end at full 
speed. At the proper time he gives the 
lasso a turn round the horn of the saddle, 
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pulls up his well-trained horse, and the steer 
is jerked off his feet. It is neatly done 
and it takes doing. 

Next day the cattle were all in the corrals, 
and the wild ones were placed in the bunch 
to be travelled down to King City. But 
the newcomers were too unruly. They 
continually broke away en route, and gave 
so much trouble that before our destina. 
tion was reached we shot every one of 
them. 

I left my friend's ranche shortly after 
this. I had had some experience that was 
worth winning, and I had gained a little 
knowledge of ranche life of the West. 

Lately I received a delicate little wedding- 
card, neatly inscribed, and figured with a 
design representing a coiled lariat. And 


from out of the coil there peeped the daintily 
written words—“ Tom and Edna.” 


in the 
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By J. SMEATON, 


Author of “A *' Tenderfoot’ in California,” “ Work and Play on a Culifornian Bee-Ranch," ele. 


(Ilustrated with Photographs by the AUTHOR.) 


question was to the effect that, WHEREAS 
many forest-fires, resulting in great loss and 
damage, had of late years occurred within 
the Forest Reserves of the State of Cali- 
fornia, said fires being supposed to have 
been caused, in some cases, by burning 
wads from shot-guns, etc. etc, NOW 


THEREFORE," it was ordered that '' thence- 
forth no person carrying such weapon 
should be permitted to come upon or pass 
through said Forest Reserves," etc., etc. 
Among those who wept loudest at the 
regulation; good and necessary though 
it might bé, were the present writer and 
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three or four of his chums, who had been of old time slayers of summed up very briefly : com 


pactness, compactness, compactness 
quail, wild-pigeon, and such matters in those happy hunting-grounds. ^ three plums from the tree of experience, and warranted sound ! 
But there was no use in“ talking back to Uncle Sam ; and, Referrin 


g again to the rangers of 
the Forest Reserves, I should like at 

some future time to give you an 

account of this most useful 

body of men, and their 

E labours. Briefly, they are 
the police of the moun- 
tains. That may not 
sound very pictur- 
esque; but when 
you know the 
variety and ex- 
tent of their 
duties, you will 
regard them, aa 

I do, with equal 

parts of admir- 

ation and envy. 

Suppose you are 

à Californian. 

Looking up 

some day from 
your ranch in the 
valley, you see a 
little wisp of white 
smoke ascending 
from some spot in 

the mountains, Smoke 
means fire, and fire 
means, out there, more 
than just fire! An hour 
later, when you look up 
again, the wisp has grown into 
a great white tower, gleaming like 
a cumulus cloud under the sun, but 
heavily black in the shadows. 

For days, it may be for weeks, you watch that white 
column, which slowly (so it looks to you) travels with the 
set of the wind, and whose place is marked at night by a 
glowing spot of dull red on the blackness of the mountain 
wall. The fire by now has meant vast destruction of timber ; 
that means diminution of water-supply, which is the night- 
mare of you, the rancher, and may spell ruination to you. 
So the forest ranger is your guardian angel ; always on the 
alert to prevent fires; and when. sometimes, the enemy 
evades him, then following it, and fighting it, foot by foot ; 
outflanking it ; cutting its communications ; and at last 
cornering it and stamping out the last spark of its evil life. 

You cannot travel far in the mountains without coming 
upon traces of these conflagrations ; ugly, charred trunks 
Of trees, or great stretches of dreary, burned brushwood, 


after all, we were not prohibited from all the free joys of 
mountain and canon. So we stil] continue, every summer, 
to tramp the old trails, fish and bathe in the old creeks, 
and sing the old camp-fire songs, as of yore. Only 

the quail and things seem bigger and tastier than 

ever, and appear to us, at least, to have a particu- 

larly cheeky look, which is most trying. Any- 

way, the rifle is left to ua (with a permit“ 

from the head ranger), so that an occasional 

bird or rabbit still finds its way into the 

pot, and is enjoyed all the more for having 

required better skill in the shooting. 

One result of the abolition of the shot- 
gun, in my own case, was increased atten- 
tion to the camera, and a very good substitute 
I found it. It * grows on you " ; no doubt 
many of my readers have found that out 
for themselves. And every turn of trail or 


fold of mountain-side is full of picturesque 
and beautiful objects—objects that will stand 
still, moreóver, and have not to be shot on the 
wing. 

It just occurs to me, by the bye, in speaking 
of objects standing still, that there are times 
when that cannot be counted On, even as re- 
gards those solemn old giants, the very moun- 
tains themselves. For California is a' land of 
cloudbursts, * northers," and, worst of all, 
earthquakes, as has so lately and terribly been 
proved. When I remember the deep scars I 
have seen on the well-known faces of the 
mountains as the result of even a cloudburst, I 
am prepared to find wild changes, indeed, when 
next I explore them after the recent convul- 
sion. Trails may be blocked, caüons choked, 
and springs dried up. 

But to return to my camera: [ shall not, in 
this article, enter into technicalities which 


would be of interest only to camerists, if at all. And I certainly looking, at a little distance, like a week's growth of black stubble 
shall not attempt to solve the conundrum, to which there is no ona tramp’s face. pat ji 


Answer, of plate versus film. All the advice I have to offer can be Some of its manifestations, howefer 


r 
ü 


d 


Te ‘pretty enough. It is 
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one of the unexplained wonders of nature to me that the next 
spring. after a mountain-side has been so burned over, the ground 
will covered with certain kinds of wildtlowers, for a single 
specimen of which, before the fire, you might have searched in vain. 

Few branches of his art give the camerist more pleasure than 
the photographing of wildflowers, which is much the same as saying 
that few things require $0 much care and planning. The 
evening primrose, that grows so freely by the streams of 
these Californian mountains, is one of my favourite flowers ; 
but it is one that only the very early bird of a photographer 
can catch, for it opens at nightfall and closes soon after 
dawn. People say, by the bye, that it opens with quite an 
audible report. I am as willing as anybody to accept these 
popular beliefs ; they seem to be scraps of the good old days 
of fairydom; but I must say that, after camping by the 
week among thickets of these flowers, I have never heard 
anything like a rattle of musketry proceeding from them. 

The snake, too, is 4 difficult target for the camera. 
Probably your footfall, or your pony's, on the trail makes 
him aware of you before 
you could possibly see him, 
and, having naturally a bad 
conscience, he glides off into 
the brush, and without so 
much as the movement of 
a twig to give him away. 
Still, even he may be caught 
napping sometimes, especi- 
ally in Angust, when he has 
just sloughed. Then he is 
temporarily blind, for the 
skin of the eyes comes off 
with the rest. 

That is the time, also, 
when the rattlesnake 1s most 
dangerous, simply for the 
reason that he does not then, 
being blind, make off out 
of your way, so that you 
are much more liable to step 
upon him as he lies sunning 
himself in the trail. 

The one in my picture is 
darker than most of them 
are. Snakes are generally so 
much the colour of the 

und they inhabit that I 
ve more than once almost 
ste right upon the very 
rattler whose track I was 


following. Even the wicked 
tend -shaped head, with 


the unmoving beady eyes, can hardly be made out as the snake 


lies coiled in a slumpy, Shapeless mass. When he springs his 
rattle, of course, you have fair warning, but even then it is some- 
times hard to spot him. l 


I remember once I was walking over. some large, loose stones 
in the dry bed of a creek, when the warning sound came from right 


under my feet. I stopped dead short in my tracks, and looked 
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carefully round: not a sign. Still the rattle kept up, and though 
I could see perfectly every object near me, I was positively aíraid 
to move a step for fear of putting my foot right on him. At last 
I stepped aside. and with a long Stick probed under the large 
flattish stone I had been standing on. There, sure enough, he was, 
a five-footer, with ten rattles and a button ; and a pretty job I 


had to despatch him, for I 
could not get him out into the 
open. If a cat has nine lives, 
however many has a snake, I 
wonder? One for every inch 
of his nasty length, I should 
say. And even when you have 
killed him, he isn't dead. You 
will find out what I mean when- 
ever you undertake the job of 
skinning one. 

As a general rule, people are 
willing enough to be taken“ 
when you don't want them in 
the picture, and conversely, or 
perverselv, when you do want 
to catch them, they find they 
haven't their tie on, or some- 
thing of the sort. On page 572 
is one shot I got when it was & 
case of nodinks on ” at all, and 
the victim was powerless. The 
spot is a pretty pool on the 
main fork of the San Gabriel 
River, equally good for fishing 
or for coding ol after ten miles 
of hot trail. For you must re- 
member that there is a large 
proportion of aide-hill, hogs- 
back, and divide to every 
mortal trail—it is not all shady 
cañon. 

One of my pictures that yields me 
pleasure whenever I happen upon it is the 
one of a great flight of wild geese, sand-hill 
cranes or wild swans, I cannot tell which. 
They were, I should guess, a mile and a- 
half above my head, far above the top 
of the hill which rose a thousand feet from 
where I stood. But for the sun gleaming on 
their snowy wings, as they circled slowly in 
a great inverted cone, probably taking their 
bearings, they would hardly have been visible. 
even in this brilliant air. In early spring and 
autumn, immense flocks of these noble birds 
pass north or south, going to or from the 
lagoons and marshes that lie strung out for 
miles along this part of the Pacific seaboard. 
In stormy weather they may fly so low as 
to be even within range of the shot-gun. 
Ah! that beloved, forbidden weapon : e to mention it costs 
a pang. 

12 reminded of another substitute for the banished gun by a 
little picture that I took last summer of a jolly trio of young- 
sters. I came on them camping with a tent in one of the cafions, 
and found. in converaation, that their forte was trapping. They 
had a regular round: of snared set, Which they patrolied with 
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great zeal, and with no small amount of 
Success. 

On the pole of the tent they had a 
raccoon-skin pegged out for curing, and 
inside was a good lynx-pelt, and other 
smaller trophies which they were reasonably 
proud to display. Each skin or claw was 
already allotted to its appointed place in 
their respective dens at home. 

My own experience of trapping was 
never so successful, I must confess. I once 
found a miserable buzzard caught by the 
leg in one of my traps, which I had baited 
with a ground-squirrel. in the hope of 
catching a wild cat whose “ pad" I had 
spotted several times near & certain place. 
I suppose my bait had become a little 
" high" under the hot sun, and so was 
too tempting for Mr. Buzzard to pass over. 
A few days later, the trap itself vanished, 
and the tracks outward bound showed that 
the big cat had gone unwillingly in its 
company, having in his struggles pulled 
it free from the fastenings. The brushy 
country gave no trail that one could follow, 
and I suppose there is lying, somewhere 
about the reserve, a rusty trap and chain, 
still fast to the bleached leg-bones. He 
had inflicted upon himself à much more 
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inful death than I should have given him, 
or all his vices. 

So I have certainly proved to myself 
that it pays to slip a camera into the big 
game-pocket of my khaki jacket, when 
start out for a mountain holiday. Even if 


nothing fit for a menagerie should come 
your way, it is well worth while to take 
& shot, for instance, at the place where the 
trail crosses the creek, and you had that 
particularly fine, ice-cold drink, just to 
remember the place.“ 


MODEL YACHIS, PAST. AND PRESENT. 


6 strides have been made during the 

last few years in model yachting. In 
the accompanying drawing I have tried to 
show a few of the types in use in model- 
yacht elubs to-day, and also one or two 
models of the past. 


By G. E. Hop cROrr. 


often six or seven times as long as they were 
wide. 

The advent of the sail-area rule, in 1887, 
brought a new type of craft, and up to the 
year 1891 our best models were of the 
Thistle type with the “ clipper bow.“ 


Types of Model Yachts—Past and Present. 


Top líne—Model Yacht, 1851; Plank-on-Edge Type, 1884; Type, 1887-90; American Type, 1890. Second líne— Types 
of Rig. Third line—Double-fin Boat, 1904 ; Reliance, Winner of Chamberlyne Cup, 1904; Isle of Wight Type. 

1 5 of Rig. Fith line London Type, 1903; Balance-fin Type; Skeleton Fin. Laat line 
ypes of Rig. 


The first model given (top line) shows the 
style in use more than fifty years ago; in 
those days outeide lead was not thought of, 
ballast being carried stowed in a box inside 
the boat. 

The next model is the plank-on-edge type 
in use from 1881-7; these models were 


At the end of the top line a centre-board 
model is given. This type was in use in 
America from 1888 up to the year 1891, 
when the fin-keel first made its appear- 
ance. 

Fin-keels existed in England before 1891, 
but it was in that year that the true short 


fin was used. Before that date it was usual 
to use deep lead keels placed far below the 
boat, but, as a rule, this keel was the full 
length of the water-line, and composed of 
wood. Most boats now use the fin-keel in 
some form, and I give a few of the types in 
general use. 


After the line of rigs you will find another 


line of hulls. The first is a new type in uso 
in the London clubs, the idea being to save 
the friction of the long fin. 

The large model in the centre is one of 
my own boats, the Reliance. This boat was 
built for the purpose of defending the 
Chamberlyne Cup. I first won this cup in 
1902, and managed to hold it in ’03, so, in 
order to win it a third time, I found that a 
new boat must be built. Reliance is 72 in. 
long (OA), and 18 in. beam; the topsail 
being 12 ft. from the ground. 

My readers will, no doubt, wish to know 
why I use the three fins. The first type I 
used had one short fin; but she twisted 
about badly on all points of sailing ; I added 
a small fin, aft, but in light winds her head 
“ fell off" from the wind. In a later boat 
I used the three fins, and this type has done 
better than any. 

I would advise any reader of the B. O. P." 
troubled with a boat that does not sail well 
to try this style before giving up his boat as 
& bad job; but keep the middle fin as 
narrow as will carry the lead to avoid side 
friction. 

A good type, and one much in use in 
many clubs, is given in the first boat in the 
last line of hulls. This is the balance fin," 
with along wooden keel added near the hull. 

The true “ balance fin " is shown in the 
last model but one in the same line. The 
name is given because the small fin aft 
acts as a balance to the main fin. As I 
said before, this type is inclined to fall 
off " from the wind, both in very light and 
very strong winds. 

The last model on the same line is the 
skeleton fin type. This type is to be seen 
in most of the clubs, and until quite lately 
it had few rivals; this type of fin does very 
well on very open lakes, but there is often 
a tendency to run up into the wind in boats 
80 fitted. 
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I need say little about the rigs given. 
The cutter is still the best all-round rig, 
and quite two-thirds of our racers will be 
found to be of this type. On the East coast 
the lugger is often to be seen, but it is 
not so good as a cutter to windward. 
One head-sail is more often used than 
two, but for very large boats (over 4 ft.) 
jib and foresail is most handy. I trust 
this short paper will be of use to many 
lads who are about to choose a tvpe for a 
new boat. 

It should not be forgotten that a change 
in sail- plan and keel will often work wonders 
even in a very old boat. 


e 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 662. 
By F. BAIRD. 


SorLrrioN of No. 661.—See problem 
No. 658, and its solution, where two per- 
fect ones of 12 and of 18 pieces are given, and 
also No. 661 has no duals. These three 
problems show the fourfold promotion. 

Wainwright's problem is solved by B to 
B 2, and those by Holzhausen have l, 
R Kt 5; 1, Q—R 8; and 1, P—R 8- Kt. 
The “ pyramid " which Mr. White, of New 
York, composed on his visit to Egypt, is 
solved by 1, P—Q 6. 

The two-mover by G. Thorp? has 1, B— 
Q B 5; and Mrs. Rowland's has l, Q—Kt sq. 

One of the beste English composers was 
Frank Healey, a Londoner, born Novem- 
ber 19, 1828, died February 17, 1906. He 
can be ranked as equal to John Brown, of 
Bridport; Walter Grimshaw, of Whitby; 
and Joseph Graham Campbell, of London. 
Healey published 200 of his problems in 
1866, and No. 61 is this three-mover: 
White, K—Q B4; Q—Q R 3; B—Q Kt 6; 
Kt—Q B 6; Ps—QR5and K Kt 4. Black, 
K—K 5; B—K B 5; Kt—K 8; Ps—K 4 
and K Kt 4. The idea is to move the Kt 
so that the Q has room to move to B 8 and 
QR8. This idea of the Kt is carried out 
with a R in his celebrated Bristol problem 
of 1861 thus: White, K—K R 2; Q—K Kt 
6; Re—Q sq. and K B 3; B—Q R sq. ; 
ts—Q Kt 6 and K B 7; Ps—Q R 3, 

3. Q2, 5, and K Kt 2. Black, K— 

; B—Q Kt 4; Kt—Q Kt 2; Ps— 
B5,K B5, and K Kt 2. White 

mates in three moves. The R has to move 
„ so that the Q can move to Q Kt 


and K Kt sq. The R at B 3 must not bo 
& P, because 1, Kt to Q R 8, and also l, 
—B to Q 2. It is not stated in Healey's 


book which of these two problems was 
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composed first, but we lately (below pro- 
blem No. 660) published an older problem 
by Grimshaw which shows the idea of the 
Rook. 

^The idea of clearing the way for the Q is 
well shown by A. Rothmaler in this five- 
mover: White, K—K Kt sq.: Q—K B sq. ; 
Rs—Q Kt 5, Q B 4; B—K BS K Kt 6; 
Kts—Q 3, K 2: P—K B4. K Kt 4, K R 5. 
Black, K—K B 3; R—Q 7; Bs—K Kt 7, 
K Rd.: Kts—Q R 6, K Kt sq.: Ps—Q R 2, 
QKt3,QB4.Q3, 4, K 5. The way of tho 
Q is here from the square F 1 to A 6. 


To Curss Con kESPONDENTS, 


W. T.—Nothing very remarkable has occurred in the 
chens world since the book by O. T. Blathy in 1890. 
where vou find problems like this: White. K—K 3; 
Pe—Q R6,Q Kt 2, 7, Q B 3. 5. K II 2. K Kt 3. K R 2. 
Black, K—Q Kt sy.: Ps—Qlt 6, Kt 4, QB3, 5. 
KB2,K Rt 2, 5, Kk P2. White mates in 105 moves. 
Blathy has published a few new problems in the 
“Wiener schachzeitung,” which has the new address: 
Herrn G. Marco, Alserstrasse No, 51, Wien VIII. 2, 
Austria. 


F. W.— The mate in game 1 can be accomplished in 
the fixed number of moves, for 21, QxP, BxP. 
22, Q—-D 4 ch, K—R 6. 23, B—K 6 ch., K — Kt 7. 
24 QxB ch, K—R8. 25, B Kt 4, Q-K Kt 8. 26, 
B BZ eh.: and 27. Q mate. The move 22, K x B, 
would finish the play at move 29. 


— 2 — 


OUR B. O. P.“ DRAUGHTS 
COLUIN. 


Problem No. 50. Problem No. 51. 


Bv D. T. McDONALD. By D. T. McDoNALD. 
(Manchester.) (Manchester.) 


BLACK BLACK 


p ^. 
ZZ 


WHITE 
White toumove and win. 


Specially Contributed.—The first is forced 
through a series of neat manœuvres. The 
second is rather pointless, and lacking in 
artistic elements as a problem, although 
having its interest as an ending. 


WHITE 
White to move and win. 


SOLUTIONS. 


No. 47 (by E. B. Hickox, London).— 
Position: Black men on 2, 4, 5, 23, 24; 


Ks. 8, 29. White men on 9, 10, 14, 15, 22, 
25; K. 1. White to move and win. Play: 
10—7, 2—18, 22—15, 29—22, 14—10, 


5—14, 15—11, 8—6, 1—28. White wins. 
No. 48 (by A. Pulham, Ipswich).—This 
solution will be found in the game below. 
No. 49 (by W. Veal, Yokohama, Japan).— 
Position : Black men on 1, 6, 9, 12, 16, 19, 
20, 93, 94, 27. White men on 13, 15, 17, 
22. 95, 20, 29, 30, 32. White to move and 
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pretty coups evolved along the line of play. 
It was shown to us as a first essay at blind- 
fold playing by an Ipswich club player, 
who played Black : 


11—16 8—12 2— 9 27—23 
(a)23—18 9— 5 5—14 13— 9 
(5)16—19 7—10 27—31 23—18 

24—15 (g)15—11 26—22 10— 7 

10—19 10—15 19—24 28—32 
(c)) 8—14 5— 1 14—18 7— 2 

9—18 6—10 24—28 18—14 
(d)22—15 32—27 11— 7 9— 6 
12—16 19—24 15—19 32—27 
21—17 28—19 18—15 6— 1 
5— 9 15—24 19—23 27—23 
25—22 23—18 15—19 2— 7 
9—13 10—15 23—27 (h)23—18 

29— 25 18—14 1'—23 (i) 1— 6 

16—20 24—28 27—32 1— 8 

17—14 14—10 3— 7 3—12 

7—11 16—19 31—27 22—25 

22— 18 5— | 23—26 30—21 

*3— 7 28—32 27—31 14—17 

25—21 27—23 21—17 21—14 

1— 5 32—27 32—27 18—11 

27—23 23—16 17—14 Black 
(e)l 1—16 12—19 13—17 wins 
(f)l4— 9 31—24 22—13 

5—14 20—27 31—22 

18— 9 10— 6 14—10 


win. 
15—10 15—31 23—25 16—19 
6— 15 17—14 24—28 17—13 
12— 6 10—17 25—21 12—16 
1—10 25—22 19—24 13— 9 
22—18 (a)17—26 21—17 White 
wins 


(a) The position, arising out of quite a 


natural-looking setting, 


proceeds 


unique and unnatural dénoú ment. 


GAMES. 
Game No. 28.—'' BRIsTOL-CROSS."' 


This game will be interesting to our 
young draughts-players on account of the 


to & 


(a) Sometimes called the New Bristol "— 
c.g. by Atkinson, in a treatise of 400 varia- 
tions on this line published in 1889. It is, 
however, at least 256 years old, and may be 
found in a curious old Spanish work on 
draughts, entitled Libro Del Juego De La 
Damas (1650)," by Juan Garcia Canalejas. 

(b) Here Canalejas shows the now well- 
known trap: 16—20, 24—19, 8—11, 19—15, 
10—19, 18—14, ete. White wins. 

(c) An alternate line leads to another 
neat trap thus: 18—15, 9—14, 22—17. 
7—10, 17—13, 14—18, 27—24, 5—9, 
21—17, 1—5, 17—14, 10—17, 15—10, 
6—15, 13—6, 2—9, 25—22, 18—25, 29—6, 
White wins. 

(d) White renders himself susceptible to 
a powerful attack. 22—17 at (c) would 
have been safer. 

(e) Now our Problem No. 48. 

(f) A brilliant coup is here overlooked by 
Black, which wins, and forms solution to 
Problem No. 48. Instead of 14—9 play— 
14—10, 7—14, 18—9, 5—14, 23—18, 
14—23, 28—24, 20—27, 31—24, 19—28, 
26—3. White wins. 

(g) 5—1 here would have won for White. 

(h) For a “ blind man" this is a neat 
baiting of a trap. 

(i) White walks into it, and Black makes 
a pretty finale. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


J. H. Y. (Birmingham).—Are we to under- 
stand that your three diagrams are original 
problems ? 

A. W. K. (Romford).—Do you send pro- 
blem as a selected or an original ending ? 

D. T. McDonald (Manchester).—Glad to 
have your positions, which we give above. 


Jory.—Your best plan would be to communicate with 
F. H. Ayres, 111 Aldersgate Street, or Jaques & Son, 
Hatton Garden, who are the makers of many such 
parlour games. 


GRAMMAR. —Payche is not pronounced “ fiz-key" but 
* gy-key." It is the Greek for “soul,” hence psy- 
chology, etc. The nymph was ita personification. 
Refer to some dictionary of mythology. 


CoaLFIELD, R. S. AND J. L.—Get “The Sea," and read 
what it says as to the s&lvantages and prospects. 
The book is published at a shilling by the “ Shipping 
Gazette " Office, Gracechurch Street, k. c. 


T. Epwakbs.—It is Vallisneria spiralis, obtainabie at 
most shops where goldfish are sold. To empty the 
bowl you ase a ayphon. Buy a yard of indiarubber 
tubing; place it in water so as to fill it; pinch it up 
at each end so as to retain the water; then place one 
end, still pinched up, below tlie surface of the water 
in the bowl, leaving the other, and longer, end out- 
side; remove your fingers, and you will find the 
water will flow out of the longer end while you keep 
the shorter end in the water. 


A “B.O.P.”-1TE.—Put a little ammonia into the water 
you use to clean the windows with. This will get 
the dirt and grease off. 


IcuaABOD.—Either Mr. Charles Jefferys, naturalist, 
‘Tetbury, Gloucestershire, or Messrs. Watkins & Don- 
caster, 36 Strand. 


D. H. Nopixnc.—Wash the mosses in water so as to get 
rid of the grit and dirt, The best plan is to hold the 
moss in the palm of your hand under the tap and 
work it about gently like a sponge. Dry it in a towel 
and then lay it on the drying paper arranged as you 
wish it to be. Then put it under slight pressure; if 
you press it too tightly you will split the capsules 
and damage the specimen. As soon as possible after 
collecting your specimens, lay them out separately to 
dry so as to keep them from mould; you need nut 
clean them or mount them for weeks afterwards. 


SWARMED.—l. The so-called red spider is a mite 
icu which gardeners usually treat with sulphur- 
umes, From your descriptiou yours may be this or 
not Anyhow, we should be inclined to try a strong 
solution of carbolic &cid washed round the steps. 
2. Write for a price liat to the firms whose names are 
on the colours, Winsor & Newton, Rowney, Reeves, 
or whoever they may be. London“ is good enough 
as their address. 


W. K. Ktrton.—Bny a copy of Exchange and Mart” 
at the bookstall, and sclect from the dozeus of adver- 
tise ments of such things. 


B. A.— 1. It is an Elizabeth sixpence worth from five 
to ten shillings. 2. Inquire of Mr. Quaritoh, book- 
seller, Piccadilly; it is worth doing so. 


S. J. MonLEY. 1. We should. 2. The Boy's Own 
Model Locomotive, aud How to Build it,“ was in the 
early part of our tenth volume. 


A. C. SEAGVER.—The wood is polished with white French 
polish made from white shellac and methylated spirit, 
aud itis not finished off with spirit, The engraving 
is laid on it, and brushed over on the back with a 
pad of cotton- wool dipped in methylated spirit so as 
to saturate the paper and get it perfectly flat on to 
the wood as if it had been pdsted down. When the 
wholething bas become thoroughly dry and hard the 
paper i8 rubbed off with water worked overit with 
the tips of the fingers. When the wood is quite dry 
after this, it is again white polished and finished off 
with spirit. 


A. S. FOSTER.—]. See “Canoes, and How to Build 
Them,” in our seventh volume; also Mr. Littlewood's 
Canvas Canoe" in our eighth volume, Since then 
there have been several other articles. 2. You might 
write to Mr. Bathurst, en noe- builder, Tew kesbu: y, or 
look at the advertisements in the Rowing Almanack,” 
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R. M RosE —Not as a rule, but it would be a most 


unsuitable occupation for a man in your state of 
health. You would be much more in the open air 
in the estate-agency line. 


G. N. Epwick.—1. You must either have be-n a non- 


commissioned officer in the regiment, or el-e have 
served a: an officer in the Regulars. 2. We have 
already had an article on box kites, 3. Willson, New 
Oxford Street, opposite Mudie's. 


J. 8, W. G.—1. Yes 2. Yes 3. Yes, for reading. 


but hardly for leading indiscriminately without 
knowing your man; and ** talks" on the subject need 
the exercise of considerable discretion, or they may 
do more harm than good. 4. Not sufficiently familar 
with it to sav. The intention is doubtless good, but 
not a little turns on the wisdom or unwisdom with 
Which the subject is treated month by month. 


Percy W. M. (Rodney, Ont.).—Delighted to have your 


letter. We are always glad to hear from distant 
readers. 


Torrv (Sheffield). —The Ingersoll Specialty Co. of 


122 Holborn, London, E.C. issue at 6d. what they 
call * The Boy's Printer." Probably that would suit 
you. They also issue Brownie Rubber Stamps at 
various prices from 6d. upwards, and printiug outfits 
from 13. up to 4s. or Bs. 


D. R. (Otley). —Thanks for offer, but we fear we have 


no opening for such articles 


C. C. W. (Wei-Hal Wei, N. China).—Thank you for 


your letter with the sketch, though the latter is not 
up to our standard for publication. 


DEVELOPING CALVES (A. O.).—Walking exercise, espe- 
cially hill-eliiibiug. The ankles should be small. the 
calves strong and shapely. Singularly enough, cycI ng 
docs vot increase the calf; often the reverse, the 
strain being too severe. Swimming, boxing, fencing 
for chesi. Developers not needed. 

STRENGTHENING NERVES (E. A. N.). -es. both phos- 
ferine and cold tub, and open air night and day. 
But good food, and not too much, must be taken. 


BaNnv LES (H. D.) —Too late to remely matter at 
sixteen, we fear. It is a great pity parents will see 
their children becoming deformed ard take no means 
to remedy matters. Such children are really auffer- 
ing from rickets. 


DoG-FEEDING (Nelson) —Puppies five or six times 
A day, older dogs twice. You cannot beat Spratts. 
Give them dry, because they then keep the teeth 
clean and so the digestion is not interfered with. 
Please note that letters for Dr. Gordon Stables should 
be addressed to this office, and that he objects to 
writing privately. 


A Striking Spring Effect! 
(Drawn for ide Boy Oven Paper "iby T. PIRKIB) 
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THE VOYAGE OF THE 
BLUE VEGA: 


A STOBY OF ARCTIC 
ADVENTURE. 


Bv Gorpon STABLES, M. D., R. N., 
Author of “ The Butterfly Hunters,” etc. etc. 


CHAPTER XI.—' WE CANNOT DO IT!" 


W: reached the position again where we 
had first seen the ice-blink But we 
had to pass through some very heavy ice 
to do so, expecting to be beset almost 
every day. We fought the bergs like 
heroes, however, sometimes having to use 
& pressure of steam that was undoubtediy 
dangerous. 

When farther to the south’ard and west, 
we encountered stream after stream of small 
pieces, moetly clad with snow, and few, if 
any, of them larger than a railway-carriage. 

ut of every conoeivable shape were 
they. There would be no possibility of 
anyone mentioning any article ever manu- 
factured by man that, in these ice-streama, 
was not represented both in size and shape. 
And great fun it was for Briney and the 
boys to watch these. 

Conversation, however, while passing 
through a stream of boulders, was quite out 
of the question, owing to the noise of the 
battering the Vega was receiving on her 
bows and all along both sides. It was when 
a swell was on that this was worst. And 
then, moreover, careful steering was needed, 
and the man at the wheel had to watch not 
the face of the compass, but the hand of 
the man on the bridge, because every now 
and then came a leviathan block of ico. one 
which, although it could not be dignified 
by the name of berg, it would not have been 
safe to strike with the bows. Stern on waa 
the only way to negotiate blocks like this, 
and even then the force of momentary con- 
tact was great enough to stop the vessel's 
way for seconds, greatly to the damage of 
whatever crockery our steward had been 
unwise enough to leave standing on the 
table. 

Sometimes we would pass a solitary seal 
asleep in the sunshine on one of these, and 
once we saw a great bear being carried off 
to the southern sea. 

We sent no boat to land either. Bears 
are very wise, and no doubt this particular 
Bruin calculated on the chance of being 
floated against the main ice-floe. If the 
worst came to the worst, then he would take 
to the water and swim to the pack; and if 

————————— the distance were even thirty milea the 
Terns and Kittiwakes. splendid monster would accomplish it with 


(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper" by A. SCOTT RANKIN.) considerable ease. 
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These streams are usually called drift-ice, 
a very natural name for them, too. 

But we soon caught once more the ice- 
blink, and, the wind having sprung up, we 
banked fires after going round, for the pack- 
edge could not be far away now, and, setting 
sail, went off in a north-easterly direction, 
following the general trend of the shores of 
the pack. 

Our reason for coming south was, as you 
will guess, to get ahead of the main body of 
the seals that must soon now be coming 
down from the north. 

The wind was about a sou'west, so it was 
fair for us, but this was a direction we 
couldn’t expect to enjoy for very long at 
this season of the year. 

It was for this very reason that I gave 
orders to our engineer chief to keep fires 
banked, and it was a providence we did. 
Not knowing what adventures or hair- 
breadth escapes were yet before us, I was 
naturally desirous of saving all the coal 
possible; and so, wise in our day and genera- 
tion, we never steamed if there was a breeze 
of any kind to send us along at a reasonable 
knotage. 

Fact is, the seal-fishing in these regions is 
so much a matter of chance that hurry as 
often as not is best avoided. 

Some one was in the nest now all day long, 
and that meant pretty much all the time; 
for though we were not within big-gun shot 
of the Pole, we were far enough north to 
give us at this season almost perpetual day 
and almost perpetual sunshine. 

Frieslan had some queer notions about 
this country and its weather. He believed, 
for instance, that a high quickly rising glass 
was the sure precursor of a gale from 
the N.E. 

And one day about breakfast-time 
though Frieslan had not come below for his 
—l heard some rapid orders being given 
and obeyed, as anyone could hear. 

* What is the Vi-King up to ? " I says to 
Tom Bluff. 

* Shortening sail, I should say," was the 
reply, “ if I can judge by the sound of it.” 

I had a look at the glass. It was high, 
very high. Then I went on deck, had a 
glance around, and stood there as quiet as 
if I had been a passenger or supercargo 
instead of the captain himself, and Frieslan 
carried on as if he didn't see me, for the 
good fellow knew I was the last man in the 
world to interfere with an officer while 
doing what he considered to be his duty. 

But when, some time after this, I got a 
quiet word with my Vi-King— 

* Frieslan," says I, we're making slow 
work, aren't we ? ” 

* Slow but sure, Captain Grigg.” 

“ Do you think we'll have a gale with a 
glass like this ? ” 

And I pointed to our Fitzroy. 

He smiled and answered, Wait a bit, 
sir, and you'll see.” 

I waited a bit and did see, ay, and heard 
as well. 

It had gone eight bells, and Tom had 
gone up to keep his watch, and maybe about 
half an hour after this I heard him stumping 
fore and aft on the poop, a way he has 
when thinking. Then a shout of “ Hands 
reef topsails.“ 

I whistled to myself as I looked at Frieslan 
over the edge of my book. 

And Frieslan was smiling. 

“ Bother me, says I. if I don't think you 
are going to be right for once." 

" How much have you sailed in these 
seas, sir?“ 

* Oh, not much," I answered. “ I’m a man 
of all seas, but more of a tropical bird than 
anything else. And you, Mr. Frieslan ? ” 

Came on board my first whaler in a bag, 
sir." 
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* In a bag, mate? Maybe you'll explain 
what you mean." 

* Easily done, captain. My father was 
skipper of a Greenland walrus-hunter, a 
round-bowed, black, tarry-looking tub of 
about 120 tons, but as strong as a seventy- 
four. She lay in a fiord the morning I had 
to board to go to sea with dad for the first 
time, and it was blowing a bit, and mother 
was afraid I might fall down 'twixt the ship 
and the boat while boarding—for I was so 
small, you know, and only seven years old." 

“ Well, you've grown a bit since then; 
but heave round—what about the bag? 

Why, mother put me in the bag, all but 
the head, for safety sake, and the mate who 
was taking me off had orders to throw the 
rope attached to my bag over the gun'ale 
and see that my father got a good hold of 
it before I was hoisted." 

“ Good!” I says, laughing. 
novel! 

* Well, sir, I've been at sea ever since, 
and mostly in the north here. 

* Listen ! " he added. 

Fizz-zz, bing-ing, whoo-oo-oo ! 

I jumped up. i 

“ Why," I cried, half.jest, half-earnest, 
* has one of Mr. Burgoyne's pet dogs come 
to grief or are we boarded by wolves ? ” 

* Neither, sir; that is the first of my 
storm—a rising-glass gale." 

More shouting, more stumping and howl. 
ing of orders, and howling of the wind, too, 
and I rushed on deck to find everythin 
confusion and chaos apparently. She ha 
missed stays, and a topsail or two were in 
long, whip-like tatters, making as much 
noise as soldiers at independent firing or 
platoon itself. 

Tom and I soon got her easy between us, 
but the sea was all a-boil already, rolling 
cumulus had mounted as high as the zenith, 
the sun had disappeared, and it was as black 


* Good and 


. as thunder along the weather horizon. 


Thunder? Yes, and there was thunder, 
too difficult to hear ; indeed, it only seemed 
to exaggerate the roaring of the wind aloft, 
but the lightning flashed angrily every 
minute. ` ' 

„Minds me of a squall in the Indian 
Ocean,” I shouted in Tom’s ear. 

“ We won’t bother about the motion, sir.” 

Tom was what they call in the Navy a 
strict-service man, and would always sir 
me when duty was being done. 

It was evident he could not hear me. 

“ Minds me of a squall,” I cried again. 

“ Have in all ? ” he answered, thinking I 
referred to the sails. 

“ I can hear you, sir. Have given orders 
io get steam up, then we can take in all, if 
the wind doesn’t do it for us before that.” 

This is what Tom said; he told me so 
afterwards, but at the time, though I could 
see his mouth moving, I couldn't distinguish 
a word. 

That was a wind with a vengeance—a 
wind that, while holding on by one hand to 
a stay, you could lean against and go to 
sleep like à night policeman against a postal 
pillar-box. 

I had buttoned my oilskin up to the chin, 
and made fast the guys of my sou'wester, 
but I declare to you honestly that if I 
hadn't kept my mouth firmly closed I believe 
my teeth would have been blown down my 
throat—and they are not false ones either. 

As I couldn't do anything else, and didn't 
like Tom to imagine I wanted to help him, 
I made a shot for the companion, and was 
nearly diving down head foremost. 

Not that the seas were high as vet. 
Indeed, the wind was blowing them flat, 
and there wasn't enough spray to wet a 
weasel. It was the force of the wind that 
nearly brought Silas on his beam- ends. 

Now, à gale of wind in the Arctic is never 


a treat, but when one is off a pack of heavy 
ice I can tell you there's danger on the 
deep. 

„Think it'll last?“ I said to Frieslan, 
after I got below and could shake the kinks 
out of my back. 

“ Yes, it'll settle down before long.“ 

** Settle down, Frieslan ? You mean T 

J mean, sir, settle down to a steadier 
gale. and that won't be over for a time." 

* But I noticed this moment that the 
glass was going down again.“ 

" That's always the way, sir, after the 
storm does really get a-top of us." 

I said no more. There are things to be 
learned in the far north that old tropical 
Silas Grigg didn't know the A B C of yet. 

Steam was long of getting up, and I was 
becoming restless. Banked fires, too! Pre- 
sently the chief engineer was landed all of a 
heap at the foot of the companion. 

" Yes," I said, smiling as he gathered 
himself off the deck —“ yes, Mr. Martin, that 
is certainly the quickest way to come below, 
but I question if it be the most comfortable.“ 

I was trying to appear composed, but the 
serious look on Martin's face brought me 
up with a round turn. 

Nothing happened?“ 

There is that, sir. But I’ve a good man 
in my mate, and in a couple of hours or so 
we'll get it all right and steam up. Thought 
I'd better report in person." 

This was serious. i 

With the ice as our lee shore, too ! 

Martin was a Scot, and a brick for the 
matter of that; but, being a Scot, I couldn’t 
help thinking of the twa miles and a bittock ; 
the bittock, or little bit, might mean a mile 
and a-quarter more. And Martin had said 
two hours or &o. 

" Two hours or so?” I repeated. Mr. 
Martin, and do the two last wee wordies 
mean an hour and a-half more ? " 

1 dinna ken, sir. But what I do know 
is this, I'm going to do my best, and my 
mate will do his.“ 

Good go and do it.“ 

I gave Martin my hand, and he went off 


. to do his duty bravely. 


There was no mincing matters now, we 
were in real danger. So I went on deck 
again and stood near the two men at the 
wheel. We were trying to stand off, and 
never knew the Blue Vega's good qualities 
till then. She could get as close to the wind 
as a cat to a railing; she could cut a slice off' 
a gale of wind as thin as a cheese-paring. 

But she needed careful steering, and 
noticing that she once or twice fell off a 
point or two, I went and shouted for Frieslan, 
and the two of us took the wheel for tho 
time being. 

Frieslan's face was one that wouldn't 
freeze. As for mine, well, it soon had a 
coating of ice on it, and but for that I guess 
Id have been very badly frost.bitten 
indeed. 

The sea was now like the cauldron of a 
waterfall, boiling, seething, and the waves 
dashed in-board with staggering force and 
frequency. 

No spray this, but green sheets of solid 
heavy water that thundered dówn on decks 
and upturned boats, lifting and swilling 
everything about that could float. 

It was about its worst, I thought, when 
seven bells were struck, but I was mistaken. 

I cast many an anxious glance across 
that ever-lessening waste of waters towards 
the whiteness of the hummocky pack. 

Two hours were past, but the “or so” 
had yet to come, and the ship now could 
hardly hold her own. 

All hands were on deck standing ready 
for a call, or rather clinging ready to any- 
thing they could lay hold of. 

An hour passed; we were still safe, all 
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owing to the fact that the main pack had 
receded more to the M. S. W.; but there 
was a promontory far ahead of us. and 
on this I now feared we must dash and 
— founder. 

I beckoned now to à man to take the 
wheel with Frieslan; I was going for'ard 
myself to see how things were advancing. 
Had I sent a hand it might have bustled 
honest Martin. It took me some time to 
get forward, but before I reached my 
destination I had made up my mind that if 
steam was not soon up I should not venturc 
an attempt to round the promontory or 
point ; I'd put round and face the ice nearer 
to us; then, if the ship's timbers could 
stand the racket, we might live. 

I scrambled down the iron ladder safelv, 
though each step was like ice and my hands 
all but powerleas. 

I kept a smiling countenance on me, and 
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did not even venture to speak until my 
brave engineer saw me and approached. 

And just fancy, though the thermometer 
was far below zero, and the spray on the 
bows had frozen into icy cataracts, this man, 
with his black and greasy face and capless 
head, was stripped to his canvas bags and 
shirt, and his bare hirsute chest was in a 
lather of sweat. Did anything happen 
suddenly, I could not help thinking the 
brave earnest man with the morsel of cil- 
tow in his left hand would go down to his 
watery grave just as he was — but straight 
from duty. 

He had not seen me for a moment or two. 
When he did he smiled and advanced. 

Just only a wee minute now," he said, 
“ one wee minute, sir." 

I nodded in confidence and got on deck 
again. Half a mile from the promontory ! 

Should I face it ? 

(To be cont. nued.) 
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It would surely be up steam before we 
had gone many yards. 

Face it? I looked at the dashing, heaving 
bergs, about as heavy as any I'd ever seen. 
Then I thought of the young lives below in 
the saloon, the young and innocent hearts 
that so soon might cease to beat, 

And even at this moment, all heedless, or 
rather ignorant of danger, they were prob- 
ably engaged reading or playing. 

I dared not peep through the skylight as 
I passed; a glance at Briney's face, and all 
my courage might have flown away. 

But fortune favours the brave. We might, 
yes, we yet might weather the terrible 
point. So I relieved the man and took the 
wheel with Frieslan. 

Nearer and nearer still. 

No steam up. 

Then the awful truth flashed over me. 

Oh, merciful Heaven, we cannot do it ! 
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THE ADVENTURES OF JACK ALDERSON, V.C. 


By ADRIAN LEIGH, 


Author of * A Long-Kange Duel," “ Christmas ín the Khyber Pass,” ete. 


III.—THE LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR'S 


we visited the bazaar, where Alder- 
son bargained closely with every stall. 
holder, and bought nothing; but chatted 
with all and sundry whom we met. and, 
when he thought it was safe, confided to 
his acquaintance of the moment his opinion 
of the Government of India in general, and 
of Sir Anthony Carstairs in particular; an 
opinion which would not have flattered 
those dwellers in high places had they 
chanced to hear it. 

From the bazaar we turned to a native 
theatre which, although it was long past 
midnight, was in fulleswing (for the city of 
Peshawur never sleeps). and stood in the 
street watching the stilted motions of the 
actors. "Then, as the time for the collection 
approached, we moved on again through 
the bazaar, where the poshteens, or leather- 
quilted sheepskin coats, are sold. Although 
completely ignorant of Alderson's intentions, 
I noticed: that each change of position 
brought us nearer to the centre of the city, 
and, consequently, to that where all 
the ruffianism the Punjab does moetly 
congregate, and I was wondering what our 
next move was to be, when suddenly he 
seized me by the skirts of my robe and drew 
ue quickly within the shelter of an open 

oor. 

But scarcely had we passed the threshold 
when the gleam of a lantern, thrown straight 
into our faces, nearly blinded us, and a 
knife flashed out from the darkness and 
struck the wall close over my shoulder. 
Then I saw Alderson hit out, and, as the 
lantern fell and broke upon the floor, I 
caught a glimpse of a tall Pathan flying 
wildly down the : 

" After him!” cried Alderson, and 
dashed off in instant uit. 

Guided by the patter of their footsteps, I 
followed at the best pace L. could muster. 
The passage seemed to be unending, and its 
windings, together with the impenetrable 
darkness in which we were plunged, rendered 
rapidity of movement impossible. Fainter 
and fainter came the sound of the foot. 
falls, and I feared I was about to lose my 
companion for ever in this horrible maze, 
when suddenly there rang out a savage 
shout, a blinding flash lit up the passage, a 
bullet struck the ceiling above me, and then 
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once more was darkness, and with it silence 
indescribable. 

I listened. Not a sound came to my 
ears. I drew my revolver from my belt 
and, feeling my way along the wall, moved 
cautiously forward. I had gone perhaps 
fifty yards, when I stopped again. The 
sound of human breath drawn in short 
painful gasps was plainly audible. I moved 
slowly on, expecting every instant to find 
myself the object of a sudden attack. Then, 
joined with the heavy breathing, 1 heard the 
sound of rending cloth. A desperate 
struggle appeared to be taking place at my 
very feet. Luckily, at that moment, I 
remembered that the last thing I had done 
before starting was to provide myself with 
matches. I felt in the folde of my disguise. 
They were there. With trembling fingers 
I struck a light and held the match above 
my head. And then I saw, five yards 
before me, the forms of Alderson and a huge 
Afridi, enlaced like two battling serpents, 
rolling wildly together in a struggle to the 
death. 

So frantic were their movements, and so 
closely did their bodies and clothes assimilate, 
that I could lend no aid. Each time that I 
levelled my revolver at the Afridi's head, 
some part of Alderson obstructed my aim, 
and I was compelled to desist. 

The flame of the match had burnt to my 
fingers, when, suddenly, I saw Alderson’s 
arm shoot up above his head, and then, in 
the faint glimmer still cast by the glowing 
ember, I saw the flash of a downward knife- 
stroke. A heavy thud smote on my ears, 
and, the next instant, Alderson staggered 
breathless into my arms. 

" Come on," he panted, geizing me by 
the arm. we may yet be in time.’ 

A perfect madness of energy seemed to 
possess him, and I followed him as in a 
dream. Down that murky tunnel we 
stumbled together, now striking against 
corners of the wall, when the path took a 
sudden turn to this side or to that; now 
falling over a sunken step; again tripping 
over each other’s legs; and, for my part, 
not knowing whither we were going. 

Suddenly we came to a standstill. A 
heavy wooden door barred further progress. 

Shoulders and heave!” whispered Alger- 
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son, and it flew open before us, precipitating 
us headlong into a well-lit vaulted chamber. 

* [n time ! " cried Alderson. 

For in one corner, on a couch of rugs, 
lay Baby Carstairs, asleep; and beside her, 
with drawn knife, sat an evil-visaged, red- 
bearded Pathan. 

For a second he regarded us in perplexity. 
Then his hand drew back to plunge the 
knife into the sleeping child. 

Instantly Alderson's revolver rang out, 
and the weapon fell clattering from the 
assassin's grasp. 

With a yell of fury he leapt to hisfeet, and 
then, before we could lay hands on him, he 
seized the child and flung her bodily across 
the room. 

Leaving the Pathan to Alderson, I darted 
across to pick her up, and then fell back 
aghast ; for right under my feet I heard the 
sickening splash of a heavy body striking 
deep water many. feet below, and I saw, 
yawning before me, the dark mouth of an 
open well, which occupied one corner of the 
room. . 

The next instant I was pushed aside, and, 
with a cry of Look to the murderer!” 
Alderson clambered over the brink and dis- 
appeared into its dark depths. 

But as I turned to face the Pathan I 
heard a grating laugh ; the door closed with 
a clang, and I found myself alone. 

Then I heard the heavy bolts on the outer 
side of the door shoot home, and I knew 
that we were prisoners in that den of 
murderers. 

( To be continued.) 
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These streams are usually called drift-ice, 
a very natural name for them, too. 

But we soon caught once more the ice- 
blink, and, the wind having sprung up, we 
banked fires after going round, for the pack- 
edge could not be far away now, and, setting 
sail, went off in a north-easterly direction, 
following the general trend of the shores of 
the pack. 

Our reason for coming south was, as you 
will guess, to get ahead of the main body of 
the seals that must soon now be coming 
down from the north. 

The wind was about a sou'west, so it was 
fair for us, but this was a direction we 
couldn’t expect to enjoy for very long at 
this season of the year. 

It was for this very reason that I gave 
orders to our engineer chief to keep fires 
banked, and it was a providence we did. 
Not knowing what adventures or hair- 
breadth escapes were yet before us, I was 
naturally desirous of saving all the coal 
possible; and so, wise in our day and genera- 
tion, we never steamed if there was a breeze 
of any kind to send us along at a reasonable 
knotage. 

Fact is, the seal-fishing in these regions is 
so much a matter of chance that hurry as 
often as not is best avoided. 

Some one was in the nest now all day long, 
and that meant pretty much all the time; 
for though we were not within big-gun shot 
of the Pole, we were far enough north to 
give us at this season almost perpetual day 
and almost perpetual sunshine. 

Frieslan had some queer notions about 
this country and its weather. He believed, 
for instance, that a high quickly rising glass 
was the sure precursor of a gale from 
the N.E. 

And one day about  breakfast-time— 
though Frieslan had not come below for his 
—I heard some rapid orders being given 
and obeyed, as anyone could hear. 

“ What is the Vi-King up to?” I says to 
Tom Bluff. 

“ Shortening sail, I should say," was the 
reply, “ if I can judge by the sound of it." 

I had a look at the glass. It was high, 
very high. Then I went on deck, had a 
glance around, and stood there as quiet as 
if I had been a passenger or supercargo 
instead of the captain himself, and Frieslan 
carried on as if he didn't see me, for the 
good fellow knew I was the last man in the 
world to interfere with an officer while 
doing what he considered to be his duty. 

But when, some time after this, I got a 
quiet word with my Vi-King— 

“ Frieslan," says I, we're making slow 
work, aren't we ? " 

** Slow but sure, Captain Grigg." 

Do you think we'll have a gale with a 
glass like this? 

And I pointed to our Fitzroy. 

He smiled and answered, Wait a bit, 
sir, and you'll see.“ 

I waited a bit and did see, ay, and heard 
as well. 

It had gone eight bells, and Tom had 
gone up to keep his watch, and maybe about 
half an hour after this I heard him stumping 
fore and aft on the poop, a way he has 
when thinking. Then a shout of “ Ham 
reef topsails.“ , 

I whistled to myself as I looked at Fries 
over the edge of my book. 

And Frieslan was smiling. 

“ Bother me,” says I, if I don't th 
are going to be right for once.“ 

" How much have you sailed 
seas, sir ? " i 

Oh, not much," I answered. ** T' 
of all seas, but more of a tropical 
anything else. And you, Mr. E 
a „Came on board my f 


Sir. 
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In a bag, mate? Maybe you'll 
what you mean." 

Easily done, captain. My fat) 
skipper of a Greenland walrus- 
round-bowed, black, tarry-looking 
about 120 tons, but as strong as © 
four. She lay in a fiord the mor 
to board to go to sea with dad 
time, and it was blowing a bit, 
was afraid I might fall down "twi 
and the boat while boarding—1 
small, you know, and only sever 

" Well, you've grown a bit 
but heave round— what about 

Why, mother put me in 
the head, for safety sake, and ` 
was taking me off had order 
rope attached to my bag 
and see that my father got 
it before I was hoisted.’ 

* Good ! " I says, laugh 
novel!” 

“ Well, sir, I've been 
and mostly in the north he 

Listen!“ he added, 

Fizz-zz, bing-ing, WN 

I jumped up. 

“Why,” I cried, hui 
“ has one of Mr. Burgo 
to grief or are we be 

Neither, sir; th 
storm—a rising-glass. 

More shouting, m 
ing of orders, and 
and I rushed on. 
confusion and chy 
missed stays, ar 
long, whip-like | 
noise as soldier 
platoon itself, 

Tom and Is 
but the sea 
cumulus had 
the sun had € 

as thunder ah 
Thunder 


strict-se 
me wne 


on was styled ' young Phary ” 
er died, when he became old 
puld three generations be alive 
the grandson was known as 
rs son." The nickname pre- 
whatever designation their god- 
ad godmothers chose to bestow on 


Sason for this, perhaps, was- that 
originally Scriptural, had become, 
larised form, an accurate descrip- 
their hereditary characteristics. 
8 thatch-like hair was of a very light 
folour, and his skin, where the rolled- 
ves and open shirt showed p cts not 
exposed to the sun, was fair and 
as that of any society beauty. His 
was sturdy and raw-boned, giving 
mise of a powerful manhood. He had 
round head, with round face, 
md forehead, round nose, round chin, 
und. rather coarse, mouth, and two big, 
md, blue eyes, with white brows and 
lashes. 
His companion, Michael, was cast in a 
very different mould : being small and wiry, 
with dark hair and eves, snub nose and 
retreating forehead and chin. He had the 
restless movements and quick glance of the 
city-bred street urchin, who must be always 
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CHAPTER III.—ORGANISING THE S. S. S. S. 


that he became sorry he had not let some 
one else have the job. After much medita- 
tion, which was materially helped by a 
wholesale consumption of toffy, he decided 
that his first work should be to cut out 
several small squares of cardboard, and to 
write thereon, in red ink—so as to resemble 
blood —the following notice: 


8. S. S. S. 
The first meeting will be held in 
Stupy No. 15 
at 7.30 
TO-NIGHT. 


Tear up this card at once 


and 
KEEP DARK. 


At first Balmforth had intended to prick 
his arm and write the notice in his own 
blood. He desired that the Society's 
doings should be thoroughly tragic. But 
at the first thrust of the needle he changed 
his mind. Turning to Fogg, he asked that 
gentleman if he would mind being pricked ; 
whereupon Mr. Fogg said that such methods 
were out of date, and that anybody who 
thought red ink not good enough was 
foolish and behind the times. Thus did 
the desire of these Spartan heroes descend 
from human blood to red ink. 

Balmforth, however, had some satisfac- 
tion in being able to imagine himself an 
emissary of state engaged upon some 
political intrigue, as, with a significant 


Fail not. 


secrecy was imperative, he slipped a notice 
into the hands of the chosen few. 


his attention 


e imposition) of Balmfor 


ys Own Paper. 
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BALMFORTH’S GREAT DISCOVERY 


gesture and the whispered warning that 


During the day it transpired that one 


th did was to Titters had overheard a conversation 
pe the position of which had given him an inkling of the 
e X But he found Society's existence. 


" What's ^ Aud game ? " he asked curiously 
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doing something, and prefers doing mischief. 
He finished his toilet long before Phary, 
who was not surprised to feel a gentle push 
behind, which made him duck his head in 
the water and nearly take an involuntary 
dive. 

" Che-e-eese it, Michael,” he said. 
“You'll make me spoil my quift." And he 
dabbed his rebellious forelock with his hand- 
kerchief, trying to make it stand upright, 
instead of sticking out like the eaves of a 
cottage. “Now I’m ready,” he added, 
as he buttoned up his waistcoat and hung 
his jacket over his arm. l'm a-goin' on 
up to Chapman’s. Are you a-coming ?” 

“ Oh, yus. I'll come along an’ 'ave a look 
rahnd, though I don’t want no job. My! 
ain't I jist 'ungry." 

“So'm I, but I've left my beaver (lunch) 
up in the lorft, and I carn’t go 'ome for any 
more till I know as I've got a job. The 
missus wouldn't 'arf carry on, I can tell 
rer." 

The dad's got my tommy-basket down 
in the 'arvest-field, an’ I ain't goin’ back 
there. I might p'r'aps meet old Ginger-for- 
pluck and git my 'ed clumped.” 

„Oh, well, come on; maybe we'll run 
acrost some'at to eat as we go.“ 

(To be continued.) 


The President felt that he was in an 
awkward dilemma, for Titters was a hare- 
brained boy, with far too much nonsense in 
his composition to suit Balmforth. What 
could he say to avert suspicion ?  Titters's 
curiosity was deep and strong, and if he were 
treated to an evasive answer his suspicions 
might be communicated to the whole school, 
and the secret of the treasure be in some 
danger of becoming common property. 
There was only one thing ſor it—make 
Titters a member of the brotherhood. He 
arrived at the decision with great reluctance, 
for Titters was, by reason of extraordinary 
behaviour and a weakness for punning, 
more of a nuisance than anything else. 

Look here," said Balmforth impres- 
sively, taking his arm, “can you keep a 
secret? 

Titters was about to make a pun, but he 
checked himself, slapped his chest violently, 
and said, Try me.” 

Very well, come to my study to-night, and 
you shall hear something to astonish you." 

" Astonish nie? Whew/ You make me 
—but go on.” | 

That's all." 


So far. 

And I've got to wait——" 

„Till to-night. And just you look here, 
now—say a word about it to anyone, and, 
by the pearly moon which sheds her wan 
light around ; by the bones of the dead and 
the blood of the living—nothing shall shield 
thee from the awful vengeance of the 8.8.8.8. 
Even though the giddy whirl of the ball- 
room surround thee, yet shalt thou perish 
by an unseen hand, and the beasts of the 
forest shall rend thee limb from limb!“ 

„All right. Thanks,” said Titters ; and 
he departed to wash his face and hands for 
afternoon school. E Ihi p, ) 
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HOW PHARY FOUND WORK. 


By Quercus RoBUR, 
Author of ne Black Poplars.” 


INE HIT THE NAIL ON 
€ DON'T THINK 
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T was hot, very hot, in the hayloft. 
Although the autumn sun had not yet 
risen high enough for ite rays to bear 
directly on the roof-tiles, pani shone fiercely 
l, 


on the brick-and-timber wall, piercing the 
chinks and cleaving their shining way 
through the dust-choked air inside. Each 
inits path revealed a host of twinkling motes, 
which spun hither and thither, swayed by 
otherwise imperceptible air-currents, but 
moving with a sort of rhythm, keeping time 
with the thump-thump of the old-fashioned 
chaff-cutter and the movements of the two 
lads who were working it. 

As the heat grew more oppressive, the 
revolutions became slower and slower, and 
at length the lad who was turning the handle 
made one stroke with so little energy that 
the dull-edged knife cut barely half-way 
through the wad of hay presented to it and 
stuck fast. This left the handle poised in 
mid-air, forming a convenient rest for its 
operator, who leant against it, gasping, 
“ Spell-ho, matey; I'm ‘arf choked.” 

His companion, who had been feeding the 
machine, grinned widely. *''Stoppage," he 
remarked, is the gran’ thing in music, 
I'm told. Finish ver 'arf-truss, Mike, an’ 
then I'll take my turn at the andle.“ 


PART I. 


* Orl right, Phary, ol' mate. But let's 
ha' wind a bit." 

“ Hoo, yer must a got a back like a shot- 
roed bloater," grunted the other, as, seating 
himself on a handy truss, he drew forth an 
ancient pocket-knife and began to pick at 
the hard skin of his palms. 

* Plenty o' donkeys’ cow-cumbers in this 


lot o' ay, he grumbled. 


“ Donkeys’ cow-cumbers ! What's they? 

*" Thistles, my son. Thistle do,’ as the 
donkey said when ’e warated his dinner. 
Talking o' thistles puts me in mind of a 
queer start as 'appened to my uncle once, 
when 'e went a-harvesting down in the west, 
same as you an’ your ol' man 'ave come ere. 
'E was a rum lot, was Uncle Dan; never 
in reglar work.an' didn't warnt it neither. 
We used to say it. was a wonder 'e didn't 
go blind—wearin' 'is eyes out a-lookin’ for 
& job! Well, one 'arvest 'e took up with 
a couple o' Irishmen an' went off wi' them, 
an' a rare time they 'ad, earnin' good money 
an' 5 it all. 

" One place as they were at they were 
set to reap a reg lar star ve - acre field. The 
crop was 80 thin as it wouldn't a id a 
mouse, an' there was thistles all over the 
place. It was poor land at the best o' 
times, an' the farmer was machinery-mad. 
'E'd bin an' steam-ploughed it, an' d 
up all the hurlock (harsh soil) to the top. 

ell, 'e set my uncle an' hia mates to work 
in this field, but when 'e came round agen 
to see 'ow they was a-gettin' on, 'e pretty 
nigh 'ad a fit. There was all the corn down, 
right enow, but they'd bin an' cut right 
round the thistles an’ left them all a-standin'. 

"^E called the men everythin’ 'e could 
lay 'is tongue to, an' wanted to know what 
they meant by it. But they answered 'im 
back pretty straight an' said as 'ow they'd 
come to cut corn, not thistles—that warn't 
'arvestin'. So e ad to send some of is 
own men to cut the thistles to keep 'em 
from scedin'. 

“ But that wasn’t all the story. It 
'appened it was & glebe farm, an' when the 
crops was all cut an' carted there was a 
rare big 'arvest supper—plenty to eat an’ 
drink, an’ all the men an’ their wives an’ 
young ‘uns, an’ the ol’ parson, an’ the 
farmer an’ his missus an’ all. But when 


Uncle Dan an’ ’is mates turned up, an’ they 
were ready enough at that sort o’ job, there 
warn't no places set for them. Then it 


were pretty soon they as warnted to know 


what it meant, an’ the farmer 'e told 'em 
that the supper warn't no more in the 
bargain than cuttin’ thistles was. If they 
wouldn't do the one, they shouldn't do 
the other. They’d stuck to their right, an’ 
now 'e was a-goin’ to stick to ’is. 

* They 'adn't got no answer to that, an' 
they were just a-goin' off, sulky-like, when 
the ol’ parson up an’ spoke, an’ what 'e 
said was: 

“ * These men have only done what most 
of us are a-tryin’ to do our lives. I’m 
afraid we all try to reap our corn without 
the thistles; but for all that, we shan’t 
want to miss our places at the great Harvest- 
home. Come, they’ve given me a text for 
a sermon, 80 I owe them a supper for that. 
An’ ’e ’ad them sit down an’ turn to, an’ a 
jolly good feed they 'ad." 

“ I wish -—” began the boy at the handle, 
but his remark was suddenly cut short, for 
there was a dign: in the hay at one of 
the rack-holes in the floor by the farther 
wall, and an angry red face, framed in 
sandy .whiskers, made ite appearance. 
“ Ship's-'eadin' agen !" it grunted. “You 
byes be just like ship's-'eads (sheep's-heads), 
all jor! I've allus said as one bye was a 
bye, an' two byes 'arf a bye, an’ t byes 
nary bye at all! I——" 

Alas for his eloquence! At the un- 
expected interruption the boy who had been 
sitting on the hay and watching the top of 
the ladder, which was the usual means of 
access to the loft, started up in alarm. His 
rapid movement upset a high pile of trusses, 
which toppled headlong, and one dropped 
fair and square on the head at the rank ticle: 
driving it downwards and prostrating its 
owner asprawl in the manger below, on 
which he had been standing. 

The boys exchanged awestruck glances. 
„Let's bolt, exclaimed the one called 
Phary, who knew too well the temper of 
their interrupter. So, grabbing their jackets 
and waistcoate, they scurried down the 
ladder &nd were half-way across the stack- 
yard before their victim reached the door- 
way of the stable. Pursuit, he oould see, 
would be useleas, but his speech was swift 
if his legs were slow. Pruned of the adjec- 
tives with which they were freely besprinkled, 
the sentences which reached the fugitives 
were: All right, you young varmints; 
you done it a-purpose, I know. Don’t you 
never dare show your faces ere again. 
You, you little black gallus, you be off with 

er g in the morning. As for you, 


y 
Phary, Ill call down an' see yer dad to- 


night, an' he'll warm ye for this, I know." 

“That means strap for me," said the 
bigger of the two boys, as, getting beyond 
sight and earshot, they ventured to check 
their headlong flight, an' the ol’ man carn’t 
'arf lay it on, too. My! what a ot temper 
ol’ Mark Blunt 'as got! 

""E's red-'eaded, an’ most red-'caded 
blokes 'ave tempers to match." 

“I shan't ever dare come on Bottom 
Farm agen, as long as 'e's foreman, I'm sure. 
What are you agoing to do?“ 

“ Me? Oh, I don't care. The 'arvestin' 
"ll be all over to-morrer, an' then me an' 
the dad’ll be orf back to Lunnon. 'E's a 
porter in Covint Gordin, an’ only reckins 
to tyke on a job like this for a sorter sum- 
mer 'ollerday.. We don't often go to the 
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same plyce two years runnin’, 


-- . - — - - - - oe E 


“I never worked anywheres else but at 
this one place since I came 'ere as a 'arf- 
timer from school. I've never bin away 
from Pottenden, an’ I don't want to go 
neither. So I'll have to try to get a job 
somewheres round here, an' there's only 
Chapman at the Hoo, an' Flint at Two 
Waters Farm as are likely to take me on. 
All the others hereabouts are turnin’ ‘ands 
away. The fag-end o’ harvest's a bad time 
to be out o' work. I shall try ol' Chapman 
first; e's a fat, easy-goin’ ol' sort. But I'm 
goin’ to have a warsh afore I goes any 
further." 

They had come to the edge of a brook 
which marked the boundary of the farm 
they were leaving. Just before them a 
little promontory, strengthened by the 
roots of one or two ancient willows, narrowed 
the bed, and the water swirled past, swift 
and fairly deep. The boys stooped gladly 
down to wash the dust and perspiration 
from their faces. And now let us see what 
they were like. 

Both were in their early teens. but the 
one called Phary was much the bigger. 
His curious name was derived from some 
far-back ancestor who had been christened 
„ Pharaoh." This, in ite abbreviated form, 
had been transmitted to his descendants. 


m 1% e 
T first thing Balmforth did was to 
confer on himself the position of 
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President to the Society. But he found 
so many things demanding his attention 
(including a two hundred line imposition) 
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Each eldest son was styled “ young Phary ” 
till his father died, when he became “ old 
Phary " ; should three generations be alive 
at one time, the grandson was known as 
" voung Phary's son." "The niekname pre- 
vailed over whatever designation their god- 
fathers and godmothers chose to bestow on 
them. 

One reason for this, perhaps, was-that 
the name, originally Scriptural, had become, 
in its popularised form, an accurate descrip- 
tion of their hereditary characteristics. 
The boy's thatch-like hair was of a very light 
straw colour, and his skin, where the rolled- 
up sleeves and open shirt showed p cts not 
usually exposed to the sun, was fair and 
white as that of any society beauty. His 
figure was sturdy and raw-boned, giving 
promise of a powerful manhood. He had 
a large round head, with round face, 
round forehead, round nose, round chin, 
round, rather coarse, mouth, and two big, 
round, blue eyes, with white brows and 
lashes, 

His companion, Michael, was cast in a 
very different mould : being small and wiry, 
with dark hair and eves, snub nose and 
retreating forehead and chin. He had the 
restless movements and quick glance of the 
city-bred street urchin, who must be always 
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BALMFORTH'8 GREAT DISCOVERY: 


A SCHOOL STORY. 
By FREDERICK L. Keates. 


CHAPTER III. —ORGANISING THE 8. S. S. 8. 


that he became sorry he had not let some 
one else have the job. After much medita- 
tion, which was materially helped by a 
wholesale consumption of toffy, he decided 
that his first work should be to cut out 
several small squares of cardboard, and to 
write thereon, in red ink—so as to resemble 
blood—the following notice : 


8.8.8.8. 
The firsé meeting will be held in 


Stupy No. 15 
at 7.30 
TO-NIGHT. 


Fail not. Tear up this card at once 


and 
KEBP DARK. 


At first Balmforth had intended to prick 
his arm and write the notice in his own 
blood. He desired that the Society's 
doings should be thoroughly tragic. But 
at the first thrust of the needle he changed 
his mind. "Turning to Fogg, he asked that 
gentleman if he would mind being pricked ; 
whereupon Mr. Fogg said that such methods 
were out of date, and that anybody who 
thought red ink not good enough was 
foolish and behind the times. Thus did 
the desire of these Spartan heroes descend 
from human blood to red ink. 

Balmforth, however, had some satisfac- 
tion in being able to imagine himself an 
emissa of state engaged upon some 
political intrigue, as, with a significant 
gesture and the whispered warning that 
secrecy was imperative, he slipped a notice 
into the hands of the chosen few. 

During the day it transpired that one 
Titters had overheard a conversation 
which had given him an inkling of the 
Society’s existence. 

'" What's your game ? be asked curiously 
of Balmforth. 
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doing something. and prefers doing mischief. 
He finished his toilet long before Phary, 
who was not surprised to feel a gentle push 
behind, which made him duck his head in 
the water and nearly take an involuntary 
dive. 

“ Che-e-ceese it, Michael.“ he said. 
* You'll make me spoil my quift." And he 
dabbed his rebellious forelock with his hand- 
kerchief, trying to make it stand upright, 
instead of sticking out like the eaves of a 
cottage. “Now I'm ready," he added, 
as he buttoned up his waistcoat and hung 
his jacket over his arm. “I’m a-goin' on 
up to Chapman’s. Are vou a-coming ? " 

“ Oh, yus. Ill come along an’ 'ave a look 
rahnd, though I don't want no job. My! 
ain't I jist 'ungry." 

* So'm I, but I've left my beaver (lunch) 
up in the lorft. and I carn't go 'ome for any 
more till I know as I've got a job. The 
missus wouldn't 'arf carry on, I can tell 

er." 

The dad's got mv tommy-basket down 
in the ’arvest-field, an' I ain't goin’ back 
there. I might p'r'aps meet old Ginger-for- 
pluck and git my ‘ed clumped.” 

„Oh. well, come on; maybe we'll run 
acrost some'at to eat as we go.“ 

(To be continued.) 


The President felt that he was in an 
awkward dilemma, for Titters was a hare- 
brained boy, with far too much nonsense in 
his composition to suit Balmforth. What 
could he say to avert suspicion ? Titters's 
curiosity was deep and strong, and if he were 
treated to an evasive answer his suspicions 
might be communicated to the whole school, 
and the secret of the treasure be in some 
danger of becoming common property. 
There was only one thing fo? it—make 
Titters a member of the brotherhood. He 
arrived at the decision with great reluctance, 
for Titters was, by reason of extraordinary 
behaviour and a weakness for punning, 
more of a nuisance than anything else. 

„Look here," said Balmforth impres- 
sively, taking his arm, can you keep a 
secret? 

Titters was about to make a pun, but he 
checked himself, slapped his chest violently, 
and said, " Try me." 

Very well, come to my study to-night, and 
you shall hear something to astonish you.” 

“ Astonish me? Whew! You make me 
—but go on." 

“ That’s all.“ 

€€ Oh." 

“ So far." 

“ And I've got to wait ——" 

" Till to-night. And just you look here, 
now—say a word about it to anyone, and, 
by the pearly moon which sheds her wan 
light around ; by the bones of the dead and 
the b!ood of the living—nothing shall shield 
thee from the awful vengeance of the S.S.S.S. 
Even though the giddy whirl of the ball. 
room surround thee, yet shalt thou perish 


. by an unseen hand, and the beasts of the 


forest shall rend thee limb from limb! 
„All right. Thanks," said Titters; and 
he departed to wash his face and hands for 
afternoon school. 
At half-past seven that evening, study 
number fifteen was a cauldron of seething 
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curiosity. The invited guests were there to It is agreed that we call our Society ‘ The " Did you ever know anything of value 
a man, including Titters, who was making Secret Society of Social Subterraneanites,’ given away? 
noise enough for a dozen boys. I have discovered a hidden hoard of pirate's The company howled with delight, 


"Now then,” said Balmforth, in a business. gold (great sensation) which will be equally Got you there, Titters, old man!” 
like way, let's get down to work. T'I] be divided amon us.“ 


“ Grunt us out another verse, won't you?" 
chairman." Great Scott!" said Titters, “ How „Make room for the Prima Donna in 
"If I sit on ou, ventured Titters, much do I get?” trousers ! ” 

“ you'll be a man chair” Balmfort continued : Suddenly, some heavy body bumped 
Balmforth fixed him with a stern eye. “I found the treasure in the Abbey against tho study door, on the Outside, 
Better drop that,” he said. vaults. Nobody knows of it, except us. Spies / hissed Titters dramatically, 

* Make too much noise, won't it?” Said We'll clean out the vault, buy an oil heater Balmforth rushed to the door and flu 
the irrepressible one. : lamp, chairs, table, and other things, and it Open. There was no one in the corridor. 
See here," cried Balmforth, * we can’t have a high old time. Of ¢ 


stand that. Promise on your bended knees have some rules... 


said, as he closed the door. Still, I don't 

you'll quit fooling.” ' “Tve got a two-foot rule," said Titters. think they heard much. I didn’t speak 

All right.“ " I propose that we have only three rules, very loud, did I ? ” 

“On your honour ? " First : Anyone who plays traitor will be cut “ You fairly yelled,” said Titters. 
“ On my knees, you said." dead for ever," Braithwaite rose and drew his cap out of 
“ Oh, jiminy ! What's the good of talking And a day,” subjoined Titters, his pocket. 

to you ! ” Second: Members who refuse to per- * I'll have to be going," he said. “Your 
The chairman turned away in disgust, form the tasks allotted them will have to — bed.bell will ring in à minute," 

and began to address the meeting. buy pickles. ice-cream, and toffy for the Good. night, said the company, and 
He was interrupted by Taddy, who said, crowd. Third: No person will be admitted Braithwaite departed Then, there bein 


“ Better talk quieter. Some one might be to the vaults without giving the password 


istening outside. ‘I would I were a butterfly. confessing that there was nothing good to 
Balmy's got a voice as loud as the Stripes Do you call that a password?" demanded egt in his cupboard, the remaining members 
on my Uncle Bill's trousers," remarked Titters. I call that six." of the Society dispersed, understanding 
Titters, „All the better,” said Balmforth. ‘that they were all to meet at the ruing on 
Wish you'd got your uncle's trousers «“ Maybe you'll forget them, and, if so, we'll the afternoon of the coming Saturday, 
down your throat," retorted the President keep you out.“ When the corridor had become silent 
and Chairman. itters sang: again, the door of study number thirteen 
"Oh, how vulgar!" said Titters, “I ‘i ; Was cautiously opened, and Titmouse thrust 
think we ought to Scatter you into vulgar je a eae ae ao his head out. He glanced up and dowr: 
fractions.“ For genuine, downright, thumping fun the deserted passage and across at the door 
Balmforth turned a deaf ear to the efforts Old Balmy takes the biscuit." of study number fifteen. For a moment 
i he appeared to be listening ; then, apparently 
throat, thus addressed the Society : Where did you buy your voice ? ” asked satisfied that the meeting was Over, a grin 
Ladies and entlemen——”’ Fogg. illumined his features and a chuckle 
Titters howled Didn't buy it. It was given to me.“ escaped his lips: 
s rring the ladies, of course,” said “ Ah, that accounts for it.” “< I would I were a butterfly SM 
Balmforth, endeavouring to ignore Titters. Accounts for what, Foggy ? ” Still grinning, he silent] y closed the door, 


(To be continued.) 
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MY HOLIDAYS WITH Mac 


Bv E. R. HARRISON, LL.B., 
Author of * The Cruise of the Herne. 


L—A TRIP TO THE EMERALD ISLE. 


Clayton, and he commands me to say that luggage. Let me See, tourist, isn't it, go that 
he is not responsible for the idiosyncrasies we can break the journey? All serene.” 
of his godfathers and godmother. ` As soon We were up very early, 
as he arrived at years of discussion, Maxwell Ipswich, and were travelling to Ennis- 
ame Max, for he would not tolerate the killen, vía Leeds. Mac said he liked Cross- 
longer appellation, and the xX became a country journeys, and that we should not 
"ec" when his budding genius discovered have to change more than half a dozen times. 
that M. A. C. spelt Mac. Mac he has been It has been said that the man who gets 


ever since. up early is conceited all the morning and 
In introducing Mac to the readers of the sleepy all the afternoon. 1 told Mac this. 
B. O. P., it was my intention to devote a Then, do you get up 


early every morn. 


: ountry as we passed 
If they want to know anything about up the valley of the Gipping, but was far 


me, and they jolly well don’t,” he said, more interested in the Cromer-to-London 
“let them find it out. Besides, you'll stick breakfast train i 


quite willing to act ag guide, 
ii un have to be content with ex. 
PEE teriors,”’ e said; even King’s Chapel will 

A TRIP TO THE EMERALD ISLE, be closed at this unfashionable hour." 
: Mac, you're over twelve, and you look So we did exteriors, and the Backs, and 
E 18 always unwise to jump to conclusions, your age. You will have to have a grown. Clare Bridge, where Mae became quite 
Mac is not a Scot ; he is, as he frequently up ticket." Sentimental, and declared that, Whatever 
points out to me, English to the Macbone, „All right, hand over the cash, and I'll Oxford might be like, this was good enough 

sir.“ His full name is Maxwell Arthur get yours as well. You go and look after the for him, 


We strolled round the colleges, now and 
again catching a glimpse of interiors through 
half.open doors; and we nodded in a 
friendly fashion to one from Japan, rejoicing 
in the name of Ho-Ri-Li, but commonly 
known as Ho. Then we passed over the 
tennis-courts, and our voices sank to a 
whisper, and we were filled with awe, for we 
suddenly came across an apparentlv in- 
significant, but actually an immensely-to- 
be-worshipped individual, a double Hue, 
cricket and ** rugger,” the hero of his 
college and the pride of a university. If 
you seek an account of his deeds, read the 
* B.O.P." 

After & visit to the boats, conjuring 
up visions of the annual strugyle from 
Putney to Mortlake, we were taken to the 
union, meeting another mighty man of 
valour as we entered an ex- president, now 
well on the way to be a Cabinet Minister. 
Then our two hours were up, and it was 
time to get on board a train again. 

Now, the Midland Railway from Cam- 
bridge to Leeds is decidedly “ tunneli- 
ferous,” and the old gentleman who travelled 
with us was particular, and looked after his 
health. He therefore took upon himself 
to shut the window as we entered every 
tunnel, and to re-open it a8 we passed out. 
This gave him sufficient exercise for the 
journey, buta further complication arose. The 
progressive railway company had fitted the 
carriage with a new kind of fastener. “ You 
pulled the strap." as Mac remarked, “ they 
did the rest." But our old gentleman was 
& conservative, and it needed a score of 
tunnels to teach him the use of the fastener. 
Those we passed through were short and 
frequent, and he spent most of his time in 
bobbing up and down, rejecting Mac'a 
proffered assistance, in his efforts to close 
or open the window at the proper time. 
Before he had raised it we were out of the 
tunnel, and long before he could lower the 
sash again we had dashed into another. 
Therefore Mac had plenty to amuse him, 
even had he not been passing through new 
country. 

After passing Oakham, the county- 
town of the smallest county—a pretty- 
looking little place, dominated by the spire 
of its parish church—the wheel of our 
engine cracked, and we came to a stand- 
still. Heads popped out of the windows 
from one end of the train to the other, 
looking, a8 Mac remarked, for all the world 
like the long horns of the inquisitive snail 
when you don't interfere with him. By 
the time we were beginning to think of 
gathering cowslips on the slopes of the rail- 
way embankment another engine was 
obtained, and we reached Leeds without 
further mishap. 

* Now I just wonder," Mac observed, as 
we crossed City Square, “ how many people 
would include Leeds in the programme of a 
holiday." Few persons, perhaps, would do 
so, but Leeds has its attractions, even for the 
tourist. South of the river—the Aire—all 
is smoke, the’ smoke of the mill and the 
factory. In the centre of the town are the 
great warehouses in which are stored the 
products of the woollen manufacture. On 
the north and west of Leeds are the suburbs 
where the great merchants reside, and 
beyond these the country opens out as the 
city is left behind; the chimney-stacks dis- 
appear over the south-eastern horizon, and 
but a few miles brings the explorer to breezy 
Yorkshire moors, rocks and heather, rural 
beauty and solitude. 

We had to examine our geological map 
before we could discover the reason for this 
sudden change. It had been all collieries 
and furnaces south of Leeds; here to the 
north, where we wandered in the evening, 
there was neither coal-pit nor ironworks, 
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only open moorland. A glance at the map 
enabled us to solve the problem at once. 
Leeds stands on the northern boundary of 
the Yorkshire coal-measures; we were now 
getting off this formation and on to the 
millstone grit; there was no coal here, and 
80 the black country was left behind us. 

We looked into Adel Church, with its 
massive walls and Norman architecture, 
and returned to our quarters in Leeds by 
the light of the summer moon. Harrogate 
and Ilkley were not faraway, Bolton Abbey, 
with its memories, was just beyond Ilkley, 
but they must be visited on another occasion; 
and we contented ourselves with the gaunt 
skeleton of Kirkstall Abbey—a ruin which 
the enterprise of its restorers has preserved 
at the expense of its chief beauty, for the 
green ivy has been ruthlessly stripped 
from the ancient walls, and the shell looks 
as bare as if it had been ravaged by fire. 

Next day was spent mainly in the town, 
and it was after tive when we left by the 
Midland boat train. Mac says I am not to 
describe the valley of the Aire, which we 
followed to Skipton. All the mills of 
Airedale turn their waste into the river, and 
the stream, which beyond Skipton is clear 
as crvstal, is from Leeds to Keighlev as 
black as ink. When the hills rose up beside 
us at Skipfon, the mills and factories were 
left behind, and we sought a vallev by 
which to cross the Pennines. Our engine 
puffed bravely on, by Hellifield and Settle, 
and we ran across Lancashire to the shore 
of Morecambe Bay, following the coast, by 
Grange-over-Sands and Ulverston, until we 
found the Manr Queen awaiting us at 
Ramsden Dock, Barrow-in-Furness. We got 
on board, and Mae consulted the bo'sun's 
mate as to the prospects. 

" Well," said the sailor-man, “ there will 
be a bit of a blow outside Walney Island, 
but this boat don't roll, she pitches." 

“Tm all right," said Mac suddenly, an 
hour afterwards, “ but I think I prefer the 
fresh air, and I'll go on deck. I feel as if I 
was going down to the tube in the lift, and 
it had started without warning." 

When he descended once more we were 
in the lee of the Isle of Man, and Mac 
announced that he was jolly hungry. 
Under strong pressure, however, he decided 
to postpone breakfast until we reached 
Belfast. The Irish coast appeared ahead 
as the sun rose, and it was broad daylight 
when we reached the shelter of the lough. 
On our left were low hills and the homes 
of the Belfast merchants; as we sailed 
farther up the channel we began to reach 
the business part of the port. The great 
shipbuilding yards now came into view, the 
cradles of Atlantic greyhounds. Close be- 
side us was the ill-fated City of Paris, under- 
going repairs after leaving a part of her 
hull on the Manacles, while the hulls of 
liners of the future were being built up all 
round us. 

We were due to land at half-past five, but 
it was nearly six o'clock by our watches 
as we drew alongside the quay. Our boat 
was not late, though. Ireland does not 
recognise Greenwich time, and the local 
clocks were twenty-five minutes behind 
our timepieces. For reasons which the 
officials doubtless consider sufficient, the 
post - offices are synchronised with Green- 
wich, and the post-office clocks are nearly 
half an hour ahead of local time. This 
anomaly had a curious and truly Irish 
result while we were staying in Ireland, for 
our host received a telegram ten minutes 
before it purported to have been despatched. 

As soon as we got ashore Mac reminded 
me that 1 had persuaded him to postpone 
breakfast until we landed. and now we 
have landed, he said. So, after consider- 
able search, we found a Belfast restaurant 
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open, and proceeded to feed. Mac not only 
made what is known as a “ hearty meal,” 
but, as he said, replaced what he had lost 
on the vovage.”’ 

The first train for Enniskillen conde- 
scended to start at eight o'clock in the 
morning, and we made our way to the 
station after breakfast. A narrow and un- 
comfortable carriage of familiar type— 
for Mac and I:know the old Chatham and 
Dover line—running upon a shaky single 
track ; such is the Great Northern Railway 
of Ireland. Men with strange hats, speaking 
& fearsome tongue, entered our carriage from 
time to time, and anon alighted ; and Mac 
inquired of me, in a whisper, whether thev 
were Fenians or Loyalists, Nationalists or 
Orangemen. Probably they were neither 
the one nor the other, but just honest Irish 
farmers going to market. 

We skirted Lough Neagh, and were dis- 
appointed in not being able to see the lake 
from the train, passed Portadown and 
Armagh — Ireland's ancient capital — 
Wem ed at Clones (which Mac begs me to 

oes not rhyme with bones, but is pro- 
8 Clo-nez), and arrived at Ennis- 
killen station before midday. Our host, 
Frank by name, was awaiting us with—not 
an Irish car, some of which we had seen in 
Belfast, but a comfortable little pony-cart 
and the fattest of fat ponies. 

Greetings over, it was Get on, Bob," 
and the owner of that name trotted us 
through the streets of Enniskillen and on 
towards Silverhill, two miles beyond the 
island town." We soon learned that Bob 
had a perfect temper and a hide impervious 
to the whip, but his own notions as to pace. 
He was prepared to go any distance, and 
back again, but he would decide the time 
of arrival. We could not talk much as we 
drove, for Frank's observations were broken 
and disjointed. Every ten seconds it was 
necessary to interrupt the conversation in 
order to address the pony. 

“ Chk, chk, get on, Bob. Yes, that is the 
old castle—chk, chk. get on, Bob—and, right 
ahead, you see—chk, chk, get on, Bob—- 
Silverhill.” 

However, Bob knew the way, and what 
mattered it, in Ireland, that he only trotted 
four miles an hour? Was not the country 
worth lingering over ? 

We were greeted on our arrival by King 
Bruce, a huge St. Bernard, lord of the canine 
population of Silverhill and pet of the 
household. 

After lunch, Bob’s services were again 
requisitioned, and we drove to Castle Hume. 
There is no castle at the present time, but 
the beautiful hill overlooking Lower Lough 
Erne is the site of one of the strongholds 
erected in stormier times to overawe a 
disaffected people. 

Leaving Bob in a green lane, we climbed 
the hill and found the lake stretching away 
on three sides, the blue hills of Donegal 
forming the northern background of the 
picture. In the low-lying land by the lake 
were hosts of yellow irises, just in full 
bloom. Truly we had come to a beautiful 
country. 

After supper, Mac, for the first time in 
his life, retired to bed without needing any 
persuasion. His excuse was that [| was 
up all last night, and sea-sick into the 
bargain, only you didn't know it.“ So he 
slept round the clock. 

Now it happened that Frank of Ennis- 
killen, as we dubbed our host, was, like 
Stalky, a great man." That is, he was a 
Government official, and an Englishman ; 
and so, when he came to take up his residence 
in the place, the local newspaper had 
brought out a special edition, and the 
curious had turned out to gaze. But fame 
has its burdens, and Frank's case was no 
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exception to therule, Just before Easter he A magpie’s nest in the garden next occu. He finished the five miles, and landed us at 
had received an urgent request from the pied our attention, the young birds having Silverhill as the sun went down, feeling that, 
rector to attend a meeting of parishioners, ^ been hatched a few days before our arrival. like that Overrated blacksmith, sir, I have 
83 a communication of importance was to be Next day it rained. In Ireland it raing earned a night's Tepose, and don't I mean to 
made. He went, simple man, and was every day, at intervals; but it is fine when have it too ! " ROC 
Straightway nominated rector’s church. it ig not raining. Mac Says that sentence On Wednesday morning we started for a 
warden. Thus it came about that, the looks silly, and that what I really mean is walk in the usual shower, amongst the 
next day being Sunday, we drove to church — that when it is fine it is so jolly fine that you lanes and flowers to Levally, passing many 
in state. hope it will rain again before long, because of the low, one-storeyed, whitewashed 
We were not alone in driving. Distances it wants a lot of rain to make it so fine when homes of the peasants, There was a 
are great, and churches few and far between it is fine. I asked him to parse and analyse greeting for us from everyone. 
in Ireland, and the morning services do not his own sentence, but he refused. He In the afternoon Bob trotted us of to 
commenee until twelve o'clock, or many thinks that if you read both of them You Boho. The word has but one syllable, and 
members of the Congregations would have will begin to understand what we mean. is pronounced ag if it were spelt Bow, We 
considerable difficulty in getting to church If yon don’t, go to Ireland and see for drove across country, up into the hills, until 


and coach-house in the churchyard, with a In places where it rains every day, it is pony; then, turning out of the road, we 
misceHaneous collection of horses, ponies, useless to wait for a fine day before Starting made for the great cave we had come to 
and conveyances, Bob had been there ona journey, and the dwellers in Ireland explore. A mountain torrent, happily dry 
before, and soon found a corner for himself, have long since found this out for themselves, when we visited Boho, has made its way for 
and something to eat, So Bob was turned out of his stable, mackin. miles underground through the limestone 


inhabitants are mostly of the Roman  Belcoo regardless of the weather. The and giants’ chambers into which few 
Catholic faith, and there were scarcely steady downpour Continued until we had natives care to enter. The entrance to the 
twenty people in our church. The building gone eight miles, but it didn't matter. cave—the exis of the water—is a huge 
was neither old nor interesting from an There were no dusty hedges, no parched cleft in a rocky precipice, a natural door- 
architectural standpoint, and the clergy- turf ; it is the rain that keeps Ireland green way twenty-five feet in height looking 


we wondered less, Perhaps, why a great daily shower the Emerald Isle would lose its We had brought with us a ball of string 


Statesman had disestablished the Irish greatest charm. and à candle each, for there are no pro- 
Church. After ten miles, even at his own pace, fessional guides to Boho caves; and we set 

Frank carried out his duties to Mac's Bob considered that he was entitled to a our lights going at the entrance and started 
entire satisfaction, but only succeeded in rest, and stopped outside a creeper-covered to explore. The innumerable es 
collecting a dozen shillings from the con- house with an I-have-been-here-before-and. branching off in all directions soon warned 
eregation, “ They won't re-elect you, if ow-I-can-get-a-feed Sort of manner. Bob us that we must make use of our string, or 


that's the best you can do," said the boy. was right, for, Although most of our friends we might have some difficulty in reac ing 
“ You'd better jet me take up the coin next Were out boating on Lough Macnean, there daylight again ; so, fastening one end to a 
week." were enough left to give ug a hearty welcome convenient rock, we chose the most pro- 

We had scarcely got home before Mae and a solid Irish tea. We arranged a joint mising of the chambers and made our way 
suddenly remembered that we had neglected excursion to Crom Castle for a later day in up the stream-bed. A previous visitor had 


more than twenty-four hours in Ireland, and warned us that, even in the twentieth hoping that it would show us the one way 


rock at all, at all.” troubles behind her. An agrarian murder It was a rough walk, or rather scramble, 
This was, indeed, a terrible omission, but had been recently committed close by, the now over a mass of boulders, now round the 


of the real Enniskillen brand. True, it of an evicted tenant. The Outrage was feeble lights showed us that they were but 


agreed to banish all doubts and slay anyone had not come to Ireland to meddle with emerged, and found ourselves in a lofty 
who suggested that we had not discovered Politics, and so we refrained from comment, chamber from the top of which hung 
the genuine article, and only pitietl the Victim. clusters of beautiful stalactites, some but 


leading to the shore of the lake, and, entering the flank of Belmoir, with Cuileagh—the It was as though we had reached the Arctic 
the family boat, rowed to the nearest mountain with the un pronounceable name, regions by an underground Passage, and 
island, Devenish. Mac styled it—standing up in the distance. had come upon the palace of Jack Frost, 
Here was, indeed, an interesting spot. An odd afternoon in a programme that decorated with innumerable icicles; but 
Devenish is a“ sacred island,” the scene of was otherwise nearly full gave us an Oppor-  icicles whose age was to be reckoned in 
primitive worship since the time when the tunity for a picnic, Taking with us the hundreds of thousands, perhaps millions 
inhabitants of Ireland used stone tools and necessary apparatus for Preparing tea, we of years. 
Weapons, long, long before the days of St. rowed down the lake to Paros, a wooded Our guiding string ended in the bowels 
Patrick. We found the ruins of an ancient island some five miles away. Here we of the mountain, and, although we added a 


cross in the burying-ground, and last, but Then there was time for a bathe, and Mac of an outlet, and came to an unwilling 
certainly not least, one of the famous round splashed, and 8wam, and dived, and played decision to retrace our steps.* As Mac truly 
towers of Ireland perhaps the most per. the fool to his heart's content. He insista remarked, we did not want to go down in 
fect specimen in existence, The tower is on the usual interpolation here, I didn't history as travellers to the centre of the 
about seventy feet in height, and nearly plav the fool. You merely observed a natural earth (after reading Jules Verne), whose 
twenty times Seventy years old. We saw — ebullition of animal spirits caused by the bones were discovered beneath a thick 
four windows at the top, one facing in each exuberance of — er — my — er—what-you. Stalagmitic layer, in the year 250.000 K. D. 


direction—north, South, east, and West. may, call. it feelings.“ If we died in Boho cave it might be so long 
Ten feet from the ground is the entrance : Next we went wood-gathering, and made & before we became famous. 

the rest is solid stonework, Clearly the fire on the shore, and filled our kettle from The return journey was easy, for the string 
tower was used as a place of retreat and Lough Erne, and overturned it, and Put the was a safe guide, and our on y fear was lest 
lefence—a last shelter, Perhaps, when the fire out. our candles should give out and leave us to 
*nemy had gained the island and resistance ** More wood. gathering, said Mac, “ and finish our explorations in & darkness that 
n the open was hopeless. hot so much wool-gathering this time, if you might be felt. However, they just lasted 


The water was smooth as glass as we lease. I think [']] go and have another long enough, and, as Mac’s light expired in a 
rowed back to the mainland, through the athe; it seems I don't stand much chance sputter of hot grease, we saw the light of 


Yellow water-lilies and past the clusters of of getting any tea yet awhile.” day ahead. Our Pony was not far off, and 
irises, our big dog Bruce paddling through Mac rowed on the return journey, getting we trotted back to Silverhill in the best of 
the water in our wake. our heavy boat to travel at a great pace. spirits, not a little proud of our exploits. 
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Thursday was a red.letter day, for, 
wonder of wonders, it did not rain at all 
until our programme had been completed. 
Starting at cockcrow (which in Ireland 
means any hour you please, for all the 
neighbours, when there are any, keep 
poultry, and the cocks have little to do but 
crow), we drove into Enniskillen with a 
large supply of provisions, and made for 
the waterside, Here we found a trim little 
steam-launch awaiting us, the captain of 
which was also first mate, engineer, and crew, 
thus, as the irrepressible Mac observed, 
leaving more room for the passengers and 
effecting a considerable economy in wages. 

When all were aboard we started up the 
river for Upper Lough Erne. This lake is 
studded with innumerable islets, some of 
which are several hundred acres in extent, 
others scarcely large enough to accommodate 
a stork standing on one leg. We found 
ourselves at times in a narrow channel, its 
intricacies needing careful steering to keep 
us clear of rocks and shoals, while a few 
minutes later we were far from land looking 
across the lake to Knockninny, nestling 
beneath its protecting mountain. After 
steaming for twenty-three miles, we landed 
in the grounds of Crom Castle, the seat of 
the Earl of Erne. A letter of introduction 
to all whom we might encounter proved 
a veritable open, Sesame, and we were able 
to wander at will round the beautiful 
grounds and explore the ruins of the old 
castle. 

Mac said the turf deserved some extra 
special superlatives. He declared it to be 
the finest, best-kept, and springiest " turf 
in Ireland or out of it; and wanted to enter 
into negotiations with the owner for the 
purchase of a couple of tennis-courts and a 
cricket-pitch, to be shipped bodilyto England 
and re-laid on his own ancestral acres. A 
yew-tree of immense age claimed our atten- 
tion for a few moments—a tree under which 
Norman kings might have held Parliaments, 
though we had no evidence that they 
actually did so—then we came upon all the 
June flowers of Ireland, and they are many. 
When time was up we re-entered our boat, 
and Mac took the helm. It was a perilous 
voyage, for he experimented all the way, 
* just to see how she would answer her 
helm," and we wondered whether some of us 
might not find a watery grave in Upper 
Lough Erne instead of being buried beneath 
the stalagmites in Boho caves; but the 
islets were avoided, and we escaped the 
shallows, reaching Enniskillen as the clouds 
gathered in the west for an evening down- 
pour. 

The evening downpour continued all 
night and well on into the next day, so we 
started for the Marble Arch in “ mackin- 
toshes and hopes," as the junior member 
of our party remarked. At one point it 
seemed out of the question to continue; but 
we stuck to it, and Jupiter Pluvius sur- 
rendered at once. He had been routed, and 
he retired for the day. Bob carried us 
across a wide expanse of bogland where 
the natives were digging the turves which 
constitute the only fuel they use; then we 
passed over a piece of road which undulated 
like a switchback railway. Its origin was 
a mystery, for the bog on either side of 
us was perfectly level, and the ups and 
downs were quite useless for purposes of 
drainage. Passing one of the creameries 
erected by the Government to aseist the 
people in the preparation of their dairy pro- 
duce for market, we turned up towards a 
oe hillside and our drive was at an 
en 
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Leaving Bob to eat his lunch in a con- 
venient farm stable, we ascended the hill 
by the side of a rushing river, till we came 
to a cascade that was too lovely to be passed 
by with a mere glance, so, appropriating a 
kettleful of its clear waters, we made tea 
by Claddagh’s banks. We then continued 
our tramp up stream, following the vallev, 
with a steep fern-covered hillside on one 
side of us and a precipice on the other, 
until a sudden bend brought us to the 
Marble Arch—a natural bridge covered 
with fern and foliage. The way in which 
it Had been formed was at once apparent. 
The river here issues from an underground 
passage, and part of the cave has fallen in a 
few yards behind the arch, leaving what was 
at one time the exit from the cave as a 
detached rock forming a bridge over the 
stream. It is very beautiful, even though 


the marble is but mountain limestone. 


We were only four miles from the source 
of the Shannon, which, indeed, has ite 
beginnings on the other slope of the very 
hill to which we had come ; but it was getting 
dark, so, picking some sprigs of wild maiden- 
hair fern as & memento of our visit, we 
returned to our conveyance and drove back 
to Silverhill and civilisation. 

When we came to discuss the programme 
for the next day, our thoughts turned to 
Paros once more, for the charms of the lake 
and ite islands were undeniable. This time, 
however, we were not to have things all our 
own way. We launched our craft, and 
started to row down the lake, but the wind 
was high and the weather unpromising ; 
and the turbulent water rolled us about con- 
siderably more than we liked. After a 
long pull, we decided that Paros was im- 
practicable, and made for Long Island. 
which lay on the starboard bow. We had 
to land on a “ stern and rock-bound coast,” 
and it was with 1 difficulty (“ and wet 
feet, interjects Mac) that we got ashore at 
all. When we had beached our boat with 
no more damage than the loss of a little 
paint, we started to explore, as usual, 
returning to the lake later on with faggota 
for a fire. Boiling the water for tea in a 
hurricane is a work of art, but by erecting a 
shelter of stones to windward, and using 
enough wood to melt an iceberg, we suc- 
ceeded at last, and again the elements, being 
conquered, gave in, and treated us to a 
fine, calm evening. 

One unpleasant fact was now obtrudi 
itself unduly upon our consciousness, an 
that was that our visit was rapidly drawing 
to a close. But there were just one or two 
more places that must be visited. The 
first was the top of a monument in Ennis- 
killen, which we climbed on a clear morn- 
ing, and were rewarded with a view of the 
island town, the lakes, and the hills beyond, 


from the head of Upper Lough Erne to the 
mountains of Donegal Another expedi- 
tion was also made for the sake of the view. 
We drove by the lake-side to Blaney, and 
then climbed a marvellously steep hill, green, 
of course, but the greenness was that of a 
mass of loose moss-covered stones, which, 
Started by the foremost of our party, 
threatened to crack the skulls of the rear- 
guard. But the reward was great. When 
we reached the hill-top, we turned round and 
beheld a lake view which it would be 
difficult to equal, almost impossible to sur- 
pass. We were half-way down the shore 
of the lower lake which stretched away on 
either side. Wooded islands dotted its 
waters in all directions, with little coves, 
bays, and peninsulas all round, and across 
the lake, eight miles away, were the blue 
mountains.  Carrick Reagh was the name 
of this lovely spot. 

The last day is always a sad one, and the 
big tree-fuchsias in the garden hung their 
heads and seemed to weep at our departure. 

“What a bung," said Mac, when I 
suggested this. «Ti you call that weeping, 
all I can say is they have been doing it 
ever since we came, 80, if you want to make 
out that it’s because of us, it is clear they 
didn't want us to come at all." Mac has no 
soul, sometimes. 

The final walk was along an overgrown 
lane, all guelder-rose and water-elder, fenced 
with impenetrable green. Then came fare- 
wells, and the Great Northern of Ireland 
took us back to Belfast again. The night 
was fair, and the good ship City of Belfast 
did not even roll, so Mac waa easy, and 
enjoyed the moonlight. We sailed out of 
the lough and into the North Channel; 
then it was good-bye, Ireland, as the Point 
of Ayre with ite brilliant red light came into 
view ahead; a nap for an hour or two 
followed, and soon Walney Point was 
reported in sight. 

At five o'clock in the morning we landed, 
and found ourselves in a dreary, unawakened 
railway-station at Barrow. We soon 
fetched some one out of bed, obtained break- 
fast, and entered the south express. The 
rest was not sufficiently noteworthy to be 
recorded. 

How shall we finish up, Mac ? ” I said. 

“Oh, I'll tell you. First, note that we 
did not go to Ball anything. Next, when 
you come to Ireland, dont forget your 
mackintosh. Thirdly, we mean to go 
again some day. Fourthly, and lastly, 
let’s address to good old Oireland a line from 
Kipling : 

* Mny the winds waft the wealth of the nations to 
thee, 
And thy dividends flow like the waves of the sea.” 


** Good for vou, Mac,” I said. 
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A RELIC OF THE PAST. 


RECENTLY DISCOVERED BY 
Percy V. BRADSHAW. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Wr engaged recently on an exploring 

expedition into the interior of an old 
book-ase, I found, nestling among a choice 
assortment of Latin grammars, Euclids, and 
other relics of my school days, a dust- 
begrimed, moth-eaten parcel. On opening 
this, I was overjc. ed to see a collection of 
copies, in a very fair state of preservation. of 
our once-popular school magazine, '' The 
Fourth Form Ferret," a classic periodical 
with which I had the honour of being con- 
nected—in the responsible positions of Art 
Director and Fighting Editor. 

On glancing through its breezy pages, I 
came to the conclusion that many of the 
contributions deserved far wider publicity 
than we, with our primitive Something- 
ograph " copying-apparatus, were enabled to 
obtain. 

I therefore handed these copies of the 
Ferret to the Editor of the B. O. P.,“ 
in the hope that he would be able to afford 
them the hospitality of his pages. He has 
kindly consented to do us this honour, and 
on behalf of my old colleagues of the '* Ferret "' 
staff, I thank him. 

These curiosities are reprinted exactly as 
written, but the sketches have all had to 
be re-drawn, the thinness of our old copying- 
ink making their direct reproduction im- 
possible. 

I remember that we printed and sold over 
two hundred copies of our first number, this 
coloesal circulation being continued for many 
weeks. The ' Ferret " might, in fact, have 
been pursuing its useful and ornamental 
career at the present time, had not our 
Editor, taking undue advantage of the liberty 
of the Press, written a vigorous article criti- 
cising—in no measured terms—our some- 
what peppery Headmaster. 

This article was, I regret to state, illustrated 
by several caricatures from the Art Editor's 
pen. By a sad mishap a copy of the issue 
came into the Head's possession, and the 
career of the Ferret was brought to a 
very abrupt termination while in the 
height of ita success. l 

he first illustration perpetrated for tho 
paper was, I remember, a considerable 
worry to me. The staff had decided that, 
to make a really effective announcement of 
the Ferret’s ” publication, a good drawing 
was necessary, and after much discussion it 
was agreed that there were two important 
points to be insisted upon in the picture. 
- The first was, our determination to rise 
far above the ordinary level of school 
magazines, and the second was 
our very great regret at having 
to keep our readers in suspense 
waiting for the first number. 

It was a rather trying subject rcs 
to tackle, and I'm sorry that the 
best illustration I could make of 
our “soaring ambition" and a 
** reader's suspense " is the head- 
ing reproduced above. 

P. V. B. 


The following was the preliminary cir- 
cular distributed throughout the school to 
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IN SUSPENSE E 


I well remember the excitement and interest 
created by the document, and by the two 
advertise the coming of the Ferret," and Special Announcements which followed it: 


‘zine a wonder for all time. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT! ! 
“THe FourtH Form FERRET.” 


The Editor to his Readers. 


It will be with the utmost pride that we 
shall place before à clamouring public, next 
Tuesday, the first number of the above 
magazine, which, we have no hesitation in 
stating, will be unique in the history of the 
World. 

Those fortunate persons who are able to 
obtain a copy of our 


GRAND OPENING NUMBER, 

are advised jealously to guard and cherish 
it. In years to come, when all the exist- 
ing magazines have laid their tributes of 
admiration at our feet, and referred in 
touching terms to the day when the 
Ferret first appeared as a meteor in their 
miserable midst. when, also, they have 
acknowledged the revolutionising effect it 
had on the public—in years to come, we say, 
these first copies of the Ferret will be 
of priceless value. 

Don't, therefore—don’t, we beg of you 
after you have enjoyed the feast of wit and 
wisdom we are about to spread before you, 
use our dainty as & wrapping for the 
succulent brandy-ball, the giddy jujube, or 
the all-pervading peppermint which fortifies 
you during Euclid; don't forget that, in 
exchange for one penny, you are being 
given the best and most noble thoughts, 
the choicest efforts of wit and wisdom, of 
the greatest men of to-day. ! 

Yes, it is our object to add to the gaiety 
as well as the wisdom of Nations. No 
expense has been spared to máke this maga- 
Our Editor and 
his assistants have brains so vast that they 
have to use shoehorns to get into their 
toppers. Our Art Director, who also 


occupies the proudest and most honourable 


ition on the staff—that of Fighting 

itor—has a fist like a sack of coals, and 
is known in all the Courts of Europe. (No, 
funny reader, we do not mean the Criminal 
Courts.) Special representatives have been 
scouring the world to purchase the latest 
and most expensive printing machinery—it 
will be jewelled in nine holes—and an expert 
staff of printers (most of them noblemen in 
disguise) have been appointed to attend 
to it. 

And, as a crowning triumph, our Editorial 
office boy is a specially selected article, 
chosen on account of his scrupulous cleanli- 
ness. 

Can we say more ? 

We leave you, dear reader, to buy as many 
copies as possible, and advertise our quality 
among your friends. 

We have only printed about 4,000,000 of 
the first edition, so you'll have to hurry to 
obtain acopy. We grip you by the Editorial 
hand and shout: 

“ Buck up, 
Busily ! " 


Boys of Britain! Buy 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
No. 2!! 
Starr Situations VACANT ! 

The following splendid positions on the 

Staff of the Ferret are vacant: 
War Correspondent. 

Must not be under the age of 14. Good 

fighter, Must also be used to corporal 
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punishment and other hardships, for, in 
times of peace, he would be expected to 
referee at school football matches, and assist 
the Editor to deal with troublesome callers. 

Only those who can speak six languages 
—including Chocktaw, Gum-Arabic, and 
Backslang—ne-d apply. No salary given, 
but pocket-money at the end of five years, 
if proficient. 


A SPECIAL FEATURE oF 


The FERRET 


| cv 
| SAERLOcK HOLMES 
— 

THE SECOND , 


* Sherlock Holmes the Second,” 


Our new special private detective, requires 
some.sharp youths to act as assistant sleuth- 
hounds. Must have a good knowledge of 
crime in all ite branches and be expert key- 
hole-peepers. Many boys in the Fifth and 
Sixth Forms could fulfil these conditions, and, 
to the selected sleuth-hounds, “S. H. the 
S." guarantees thorough tuition in his 
noble profession. 

Pupils are expected to pay large pre- 
mium. For further details apply to this 
office, enclosing six stamps, photo, and birth 
certificate. Sixth Form applications con- 
sidered first. 


Editor's Secretary. 


The youth who formerly occupied this 
important position on our staff has been 
promoted to the proud position of Parlia- 
mentary Reporter of the Ferret." An 
reader who considers himself worthy to fill 
the vacant post should present himself, with 
fullest credentials and a clean neck, to our 
Manager. 

Intending applicants must be willing, 


polite, and energetic, and should aleo be. 


of private means, as no salary 
will be given, and the Editor is often short 
of cash. It is desirable that applicant 
should be well connected, as he will fre- 
quently have to assist our Society Reporter 
at fashionable gatherings, so it will be useless 
for Sixth Formers to apply. 


Editorial Bootblack. 
The exalted official who filled this position 
having been asked to resign, after a very 
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short trial, in consequence of his inattention 
to work and general unfitness for the post, 
a vacancy occurs for a smart, well-educated, 
and pushing youth. He would ve expected 
to bring his own materials, but would be 
supplied with clean water at the end of his 
day’s work, free. 

Candidates for the position would have 
to give a week on trial, and, if satisfactory, 
would be required to sign on for three years, 
and to pay a premium. Splendid future for 
an accomplished youth. 

Sixth boys will, in this instance, be given 
first consideration. 


Wanted, by the Fighting Art Editor. 


The gentleman who occupies the above high 
offices of state has a vacancy for a sturdy 

outh who can “ use his left,” to assist 

im in the removal of bores and other 
refuse from the Editorial sanctum. 

Applicants must possess artistic genius, 
as, if the Art Editor happens to sustain 
injuries during a little chat to a visitor, the 
assistant may be called upon to provide the 
“ Ferret’s " illustrations for a time. 


— — 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
No. 3!!! 
To CONTRIBUTORS. 


We have had numerous inquiries as to our 
rate of pay for accepted articles and sketches. 
We must inform contributors that no settled 
scale of remuneration exists at present. 
We are willing, however, to make the follow- 
ing liberal offer to authors. 

The editor of a school magazine was 
successful recently in obtaining a two-page 
contribution from Mr. Rudyard Kipling at 
the rate of 3d. per page. We are quite 
willing to pay Mr. Kipling as much as 4d. a 
page !—for contributions in his best style. 
Lesser authors will be paid in proportion. 
We should, Leta Si pay Dr. Gordon Stables 
or Mr. Manville Fenn at Kipling's rate, but 
our budding ink-slingers and pen-pushers 
cannot expect to command such high prices 
as world-famed authors. 

The issue of the magazine containing 
Mr. Kipling's contribution is now eagerly 


possibility of such a triumph should make 
you eager to contribute, without giving a 
thought to sordid £ s. d.] Comfort your- 
self with the knowledge that we allow you to 
buy as many copies of the issue containing 
your work—or, in fact, of any other issue— 
as you wish. 

Think how delighted your Uncle Theo- 
philus, Auntie Jane, or Grandmama will be 
to receive a copy of the “ Ferret " containing 
solid evidence that you’re bent on becoming 
a combination of Hall Caine, Kipling, ‘and 
Shakespeare! It would make all the 
difference in the world to the size of the next 
tip from home. 

There is still further reason why our school 
authors should strain every nerve to obtain 
publication of their work in the Ferret.” 
The school paper which was successful in 
bagging the Kipling contribution was the 
subject, some time afterwards, of a column 
article in the “‘ Daily Mail"! 

The school editor, in announcing the fact, 
modestly says: “‘ It is curious how fond the 
ha y papers are of discussing the doings 
of their betters—the high-class magazines ! 
One statement made in the article was not 
without its foundation in fact—viz. that our 
Senior Editor had been offered a position on 
the ‘ Daily Mail’ staff. The result of 
inquiry, however, proved that the Editor 
of the ‘ Daily Mail’ was not prepared to 
abdicate the Editorship in his favour, but 
that he was to occupy an indifferent minor 
position. What// be a subordinate, after 
tasting the sweets of absolute power! 
Not likely! The negotiations were, in 
consequence, promptly broken off.” 

Now, we of the Ferret " staff are pre- 

also to consider offers from our 
brother journalists in Town. Invitations to 
join the staff of the Times" would, of 
course, have to be considered first. 

Who wants a London Editorship ? The 
shortest cut is tia the Ferret.” The 
Ferret is to be the great National nursery 
for literary and artistic genius! Get to 
work, you paper-spoilers and ink.wasters, 
and send us something worthy of the school, 
the “ Ferret," and yourselves. 


The Refreshment Supply Association.— - 
This Association has been formed to supply 


bought by collectors at 10s. 6d. a copy. Tuck on reduced terms to readers. Merely 
WE 
ARE NOT 
THE THREE GRACES 


feres 


WHO 


Think, you rising literary persons, of the 
honour of contributing to the Ferret 
end afterwards having ouriosity dealers 
clamouring to pay half a guinea or more for 
a copy containing your work! Surely the 
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ARE 
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WE ? —See page 589. 


send us your order—with cash—and we 
guarantee to supply cheaper and fresher 
Tuck than you can obtain elsewhere. We 
are enabled to do.this by buying the goods 
in large quantities from the manufacturers. 


` 

Insurance.—One of our school con- 
temporaries advertises in its pages as 
follows : 

“ Any person killed in a railway accident 
and who has a copy of this Magazine on 
him, at the time, for that month, will have 
his next of kin sent ld. insurance; or, in 
the case of serious disablement, the sum 
of 4d. Buy your number and you'll be 
insured for a month!” 

The correspondent who íorwarded this 
elegant piece of composition to us, wants to 
know why we don’t make a similar offer. 
We should like to inform the gentleman 
that magazines endeavouring to capture 
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readers by selling themselves as insurance 
coupons have been led to adopt such a 
course by finding that their contents are 
not of sufficient merit to obtain the success 
which they desire, and they try this in- 
surance idea to increase their circulation. 

If we cannot obtain readers entirely on 
the merits of our contents, we shall retire 
and bravely confess defeat. Never shall 
we bolster up a poor number by such base 
means. We scorn the au ‘zestion ! 

That is our stinging retort! We publish 
next Tuesday. Get your pennies ready ! 

In connection with our 3rd Important 
Announcement we have organised 

(To be continued.) 
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A Grand Competition ! 


There has naturally been much curiosity 
as to the names of the founders and staff 
of the Ferret —a secret which has been 
carefully guarded. On page 588 will be seen 
figures of our Art Editor, Editor, and 
Sub- Editor, with office boy in background. 
Their features are omitted, and we offer to 
supply 

The “ Ferret " free for a year ! 


to the first reader telling us who we are. 

Result will be announced in our opening 
number. First correct answer opened gets 
the prize 
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BUTTERFLY-HUNTING. 
HINTS TO THE BEGINNER. 


By A. Nicol Simpson, F.Z.8. 


Getting to Work. 


— 2 — 


A is the healthy lad who does not 

care for chasing the butterflies across 
the common during the summer days? 
And who knows but the boy. with his cap 
chasing the painted insects of to-day, may 
be the great naturalist in coming years? 
Besides, butterfly-collecting is a healthy 
and a scientific hobby, and its keen pursuit 
Often leads to higher things. 

First of all. let me say it is an absurd as 
well as cruel proceeding on a boy's part 
simply to hunt an insect, knock it down 
with his cap, and, after looking at its injured 
beauty, throw it as.de as useless lumber. 


That is the work of a thoughtless boy, to 
put it in the mildest form. But the boy 
who really loves nature, and has the ambi- 
tion to own a series of the local insects in 
his own room at home, must be fully equipped 
for the chase. Not that the outfit need be 
an expensive one, but simply because with- 
out this the captures made generally become 
mere lumber in place of things of beauty. 
Indeed, many of the articles can be made 
during leisure hours ; but should money be 
no great object, & complete outfit can be 
purchased at any of the naturaliste' shops 
in the larger towns and cities. Messrs. 


Watkins & Doncaster, 36 Strand, London, 
W. ., are one of the best known firms who 
supply such apparatus, and a post- card 
addressed to them will bring a charming 
catalogue of every requisite in this entomo- 
logical study. 

A net is required. This is made of gauze, 
and is fixed upon a ring, which again fastens 
to a handle. The whole apparatus repre- 
sents a trout landing-net, only the net itself 
is of the material named so that the feather- 
ing of the insects when caught cannot be 
dam . Then a pocket box is necessary, 
and this should slip readily into the coat 
pocket. Any box will answer the purpose 
provided it is lined with cork, to enable the 

oung naturalist to fix the pins holding the 
nsects after their capture. A killing-bottle 
had better be purchased, but a store box 
can be manufactured at home. The latter 
must also be cork-lined. The setting- 
boards are best when cork-faced, as this 
lends itself to the setting of the insecta into 
position better than even the softest of 
woods. 

Thus prepared the novice may start out 
on some warm sunny day with every hope 
of a rich harveet. Jet me remind him here, 
that insects are very local in their distribu- 
tion, generally speaking. The sea cliffs will 
have many of the Blues," and none of the 
" Coppers perhaps, while a heath may 
yield ‘‘ Meadow browns” and Whites" 
merely. So it follows that the collector 
must go far afield to get a truly representa- 
tive case of even local lepidoptera. 

But, broadly speaking, the banks, ditch- 
sides, waste lands, and even the arable 
fields, give abundance of insects. And it 
is truly wonderful the number and variety 
that may be captured within a mile or so 
of the town's boundary. Where willows or 
poplars grow is always a tempting spot for 

unting in the gloaming. It is then the 
collector can bag the common moths, and 
often secure a prize that makes his heart 
bound. 

We will now suppose the youthful collector 
has dressed himself out for the chase. 
Whether it be an excursion during midday 
for diurnal insects or an excursion during 
the fading light for the nocturnal species, 
the operation is all one. Net in hand, he 
quietly walks down the bank-side, keeping 
his eyes wide open for signs of winged 
creatures. 

Observing a specimen, he must at once 
give chase, and endeavour to secure it by 
throwing his net over it. In doing so, he 
must, turn the net over the moment the 
insect is caught. This serves the purpose 
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of retaining the insect, for when the net falls 
over the ring the insect cannot esca pe. 


thus be pursued as long as insects are about, 
after which the captives should be “ set," 
as it is termed, without any loss of time, 
If left unset ” they get rigid, and difficulty 
is experienced in relaxing them afterwards. 


A preservative is now required, but this 
may be had at any chemist's shop, or from 


ary 


the firm already referred to. An ordin 


las late Dr. 
American Scientist, did not consider 
that little musical ; i 


and which throw light on its popular name. 


preserved there which show that its use was 
common throughout 

Burmah, Siam, and Japan, as well 88 in the 
Islands of the Seas from Borneo to Fiji, 
Samoa and the Philippines, The Jew's-harp 


was called Keou Kinu, or mouth harp, by 


use, 
In Scotland, in the days of that horrible 

and ignorant persecution of 

witches and wizards, it was stated at a trial 

hundred was the supposed 
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writing-pen comes in very handy for use 
here. Dip tho pen in the liquid, and, hold. 
ing the insect in the left hand, insert the 
pen into the under-part of the thorax, 
and allow the liquid to flow for a second. 
This will thoroughly preserve the whole 
body. 

Now procure your setting-board, and fix 
the insect in the centre, spreading out the 


same with the others, and then set the legs, 
cte., into their natural positions. y 
bit of cotton-wool pressed under the body 
will keep it in line. 

Various setting-boards are required, ac. 
cording to the size of the insects being 
treated. All setting-boards must be kept 
in a dry &tmosphere, and entirely apart 
from dust. A day or two will be ample for 
the insects becoming thoroughly rigid, after 
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THE JEW'S-HARP, 
By J. A. Owen, 


number of them—they all danced reels to the 
tunes played by a poor servant named Gellie 


Trompe is the French name. It 
was termed Jew’s-trump, or harp, because 


Sir Walter Ralei h, writing of the abo- 

h bartering with these, 
said, Wee should send them Jewes-harpes, 
for they would give for every one two 


At one time the 
only instrument known to the inhabitants 
of St. Kilda—just as at the present time 
the thrush 


harps were manufactured in Nurem- 
American 
as early as 1524. 
of gross were also sent out b 
one dealer in Birmingham in 1895, packed 
in boxes which were labelled Irish harps ! 
cannot well produce 
even a simple melody, but this difficulty 
h 


instruments together. 

There was in the Prussian Army of 
Frederick the Great a private named Koch 
who played marvellously, and it is told of 
him that the King, sitting one evening in 


inquiry his Majesty learned 
that it came from a Jew's-harp played by a 
sentinel who was doing duty in the garden ; 
80 he ordered the musician to come up and 
The young soldier, how. 
ever, refused to do this without an order 


But J am King," said Frederick. 

" I know it, your Majesty," was the reply, 
but I cannot leave my post or I shall be 
punished." 

The King 


the sen tinel's 


im and an order from his Colonel to play 
before his Majesty in his private apart- 
the latter that 


which they may be transferred to the case 
intended for their ultimate reception. 
As time and experience educate the young 


collector, he will launch out much more 
extensively than T have thus 
briefly outlined, but this article 
will, nevertheless, prove sufficient 
às à guide to the boy who con- 
templates starting butterfly . 


collecting this summer. 


the King gave him a sum of money and 
an honourable discharge from the army. 
Koch then travelled about in Germany 
at concerts, making quite a 
He could depict a funera] 
procession marching along to the tolling of 
bells, the passing of the mourners, and their 
singing of a popular old funeral dirge. 


five each, 

which he fastened to a disc with the bows 

could produce sur- 

music. He called 
this combined instrument the 4 ura. 


never be able to play on, except to a chance 
per room. 
The most wonderful of all performers on 


substance which helped him to support 


duced were said to be very original and of 
great beauty. This was by his own original 
combination of the sixteen little harps. 

Of late years I have rarely heard that 
twanging which was so familiar to me in 
the country district where some of my 
youth was spent, and which as a child I 
regarded with. the greatest admiration and 


envy. 


DRAUGHTS. 


Problem No. 52. 
Bv L. C. Meprorp (Barbados). 


BLACK 


White to move and win. 


Slightly amended in the setting this 
is not a bad conception for a young com- 
poser. The last one acceptable of a batch 
sent some considerable time ago. 


Problem No. 53. Problem No. 54. 
Bv A. W. KENT. By ARTHUR FAYNE, 
(Romford. ) (London.) 


WHITE BLACK 


WHIIE 
White to move and win, 


BLACK 
Black to move and win, 


No. 53 is not sent by Mr. Kent, we pre- 
sume, as original. It is a pretty compound 
coup which is very probable in play. No. 54 
was shown to us as having a unique cha- 
racteristic. Our friend Mr. Kayne is wedded 
to the arduous art of the actor, and is 
connected with the celebrated F. R. Benson 
Shakespearean Company. Nevertheless he is 
an inveterate enthusiast of the problem 
art, and is also addicted to the novel prac- 
tice of projecting or composing a game 
which evolves his problem after it is sepa- 
rately built up. No. 54 is a specimen, 
with the solution of which we will show 
the specially composed game which pro- 
duces it. 


d SOLUTIONS. 


No. 50, by D. T. McDonald (Manchester). 
Position— Black men on 7, 18, 22; Kings 
9, 24. White men on 16, 19, 31 ; Kings 12, 
28. White to move and win. 


*28—32 12—10 23—26 27—23 
24—15 18—23 10—14 18—27 
16—11 31—27 9—18 32—30 

71—16 White wins 
No. 51, by D. T. McDonald. Position— 


Black men on 7, 12, 26. White men on 
19,32; King 18. White to move and win. 


+19—15 (b)31—27 32—27 12—16 
(a) 26—31 *23—19 31—24 28—24 
*18—23 27—31 19—28 White wins 
(a) 26—30, 18—22, 12—16, *15—11, 


7—10, 11—7, 10—15, 7—2, 15—19, 2—7, 
ete. White wins. 
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(5) 12—16, 32—28, 16—20, 28—24, 
20—27, 23—32. White wins. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


J. H. Y. (Birmingham).—Upon examin- 
ation we find your problems (so neatly 
diagrammed) are unfortunately all too 
unnatural in the settings. Try again. 

A. E. R. (Torquay).—Yes, certainly. 


We expect our readers to try their hand at - 


original problems, and also to send us any 
neat end-games which occur in their prac- 
tice, or analysis of play. In fact our problems 
are original and specially contributed, 
unless otherwise stated. 

L. B. (Llandudno).—Draughts as a 
feature of the B. O. P.“ has been running 
since February 9, 1901, at more or less 
irregular intervals, nevertheless continuously 
and sequent. 

C. M. Potterdon (New Vork). — Draughta 
literature from across the Herring Pond“ 
has been very frequent this last year or 
80. Your complimentary copy of ''The 
Safe Checker Player " is a pleasing addition 
to our thirty years’ collection. Notice of 
its excellent features ia crowded out this 
time. 


RRCEIVEZD.— The Safe Checker Player— 
The Black Side," by W. T. Call, New York, 
1906, price 50 cente. 
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CHESS. 


Problem No. 663. 
Bv W. H. THOMPSON. 


BLACK, 


| WHITE. | 10+8=18 pieces, 


White to play and mate in two (3) moves. 


OLUTION of No. 662.—1, B—R 6, B—B 4 
(or a, b, e, d. e). 2, B—Kt 7 ch., K— 
B 5. 3, Kt—Q 5 mate. (a) B—K 5. 
2, Q—Kt 7 ch., K—B 4. 3, Q—Kt 5 mate. 
(b) B—B 5. 2. Q—B 3, K—Q 5. 3, Q— 
K 3, or else Q—B 4 or B—Kt 7 mate. 
(e) K—Q 5. 2, B—Kt 7 ch., and 3, Q or 
Kt to Q5 mate. (d) K—B 3. 2, Q—Kt 5 
ch, K—B 2. 3, Q—Kt 7 mate. (e) B— 
R2. 2, Q—Q 5 ch, K—B 3. 3, Q—K 6 
mate. Six fine and pretty plays. 

In a three-mover by A. C. White, the R 
at B3 is forced to move toall its 14 squares, 
thus: White, K—K R sq.; Rs—Q Kt 2, 
and K B 3, Bs—Q Kt 8 and K Kt 2; 
Kts—Q Kt 4 and K B sq.: Ps—Q Kt 6, 
K 4, K Kt 6, and K R3. Black, K—Q R 
sq.; Q—Q R 8; R—Q Kt 8; Bs—K B sq. 
and K R 2; Kts—Q B sq. and K R 4; 
Ps—Q R 2, 06, K Kt 2 and 5. The P st 
K 4 can be omitted, thus: White, K—K Kt 
sq.; Q—K B sq.; RK B 3; B—K Kt 2; 
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Kts—Q Kt 8 and Q 3; Ps—Q Kt 2 and 6. 
Black, K—QR sq.: Q—QR8; R—Q Kt 8; 
Bs—K B sq. and K R 2; Kts—Q B sq. and 
K R 4; Ps—Q R 2, 6, Q Kt 5, K Kt 3 and 
K R 5. There are several other construc- 
tions, among which the two best are these : 
White, K—K R 3; R—K 4; Bs—Q Kt 8 
and K Kt 2; Kt—Q sq. ; Ps—Q Kt 6, Q 6, 
K7,andK R 4. Black, K—Q R sq. ; Q— 
QR 8; Rs—K B sq. and K R 2; Bs—K Kt 
sq. and 2; Kts—Q B aq. and 7; Ps— 
QR2,5,QKt4,Q6, K B2. This can 
easily be made so that there is no threat of 
check on the white K, for this K can be at 
K R 2, the Bat Kt 2 on K B3; the P at 
K R4onK Kt 3; the Rat R 2 on QR 6: 
the P at Q R 6 on K Kt 3, and a black P 
on K Kt 4, making 9414-23 pieces. 
There are 19 pieces in the next: White, 
K—K R 4; Rs—Q sq. and Q 5; Bs— 
Q Kt 8 and K Kt 2; Kts—Q R 4 and Q3; 
Ps—Q Kt 6, K 6 and K B 4. Black, K— 
Q R sq.; Q—Q R 8; B—K R 4; Kt—Q B 
8q. ; Ps—Q R 2, 4, Q Kt 6, K 6 and K Kt 5. 

F. Healey's problem of 19 pieces can be 
made with 13 pieces thus: White, K— 
K R 5; Q—K B 6; R Kt sq.: Kts— 
Q R 6 and K 7; Ps—Q Kt 3, Q B 2 and 5. 
Black, K—Q Kt 4; B—Q R 4; Kt— 
Q R 2; Ps—Q Kt 5 and K B 7. White 
mates in three moves. 

A fine four-mover by H. v. Gottschall. 
White, K—K B sq.: Q—K 7; B—K 4; 
Kt—K Kt 4; Ps—Q R 4, Q 2, > 
K Kt 3 and K R2. Black, K—Q 5; R— 
K R 2; Bs—Q R sq. and K Kt 2; 
QR7;Ps—QKt6 QB2,' Kk B2, K Kt 3, 
4, and K R 6. 


To Cmnxss CORRESPONDENTS. 
F. P.—It can be made so that the B at Kt 6 has to 


i$ : B 
3. Black, K—Q R sq.: Q-K RGS: R- K Kt 
Be—K Bsq. and KR4; Kte—K 8 and K Kt 
Ps-QR4, Q3, 6, and K 2. White mates in three 
moves. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


TAEDIUM VITAE. 
[From “ The Leys Fortnightly,” the Leys School 
Magazine.) 
WHEN Methuselah's years were at eighty, 
His father his intellect bent 
To ponder the problem so weighty, 
Of whither his boy should be sent; 
And after some lengthy reflection 
(So accurate history runs) 
A school was his final selection 
“For blue-blooded Patriarchs’ sons.” 


The site was desirable, facing 
The healthy Silurian seas: 

The climate was warranted bracing, 
And moderate, very, the fees : 

The Baths were the waters that beat on 
The sandiest Meiocene shores; 

And the pupils but seldom were eaten 
By profligate plesiosaurs. 


All germs of diseases zymotic 
Were carefully caught and destroyed: 
The pitch was a fragment chaotic 
Reclaimed from original Void; 
The schoolroom a cavern of lias 
Not often explored by the bear: 
And free from sectarian bias 
The practice and principles were. 


In the sleeping apartments (erected 
By artists imported from Nod) 

The beds were of straw, disinfected, 
On nicely deodorised sod; 

And, to crown this prospectus alluring, 
The Principal ventured the boast 

The terms were not lengthy, enduring 
A lustrum or decade at most. 
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AN OLD Boy (Wellingborough).—Thank you for your letter with all its good wishes and 
congratulations. Your remarks as to some of the illustrations, however, show that you are 
not an artist. Our great object is to secure every variety of treatment by representative 
nen of different schools, and you apparently favour only one particular style of work, and, 
strangely enough, prefer photographs! The flat-work drawing by Tom Browne, R1, 
that is given with our May part is really both excellent in design and skilful in treatment, 
and very far indeed from * common " work. The A.P., whose drawing you don't like, is 
Mr. Alfred Pearse, one of our oldest illustrators, and amongst the most skilful black-and- 
white artists of tbe timc. Both his line and wasl drawings are excellent. 


R. L. (Preston).—Very possibly, though we cannot make defipite promises as to the when. 
Have you seen our “ Every Boy's Monthly "? Some of the shorter stories are now appearing 
there, 


CycLE ToURING (Teddington). — There is an association of cycle campers, who have 

recently held their fourth annual meeting under the presidency of an old , B.O.P.” writer, 
Mr. T. H. Holding. They have had since last March an official organ even, the editor 
being Mr. H. Biden-Steele, 11 St. Martin's Court, w.c.; and more recently the members 
Nave had a cycle-camp ng exhibition at the Crystal Palace. 
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HINTS ON CAMPING. 


WE take the following brief but practical hinte from “ Cycle Camping,” the official organ 
of the Association of Cycle Campers," To the novice at camping tidiness is often an 
impossibility ; matches have a way of losing themselves in corners, stove prickers get under 
the ground-sheet—in fact, everything is anywhere but under one's land Be sure, in packing 
up, to have the tent easily accessible ; that prevents having to scatter one's belongings before 
the tent is put up. Having pitched, proceed to tidy, thus: Take the two halves of one of the 
pilgrim baskets 80 generally used, and into one halt pack neatly plates, cups. cutlery, etc., 
salt-nest, cocoa, tea, Quaker oats, jam, saucepans, and butter-box (a 1 Ib. round cocoa-tin makes 
a handy box for a "Jupiter" or “Primus” burner, prickers, eto.), and, In a place easy of 
access, the matches! All other cooking utensils also in this basket. In the other half place 
compactly the bread, butter, meat, fruit, cakes, bacon, vezetables, and any other edibleg. 
This disposes of most of one's kit. The eiderdown and sleeping-bag can be shaken out and 
used ag cushions at the back of the tent, where they are not in the way. It is well to put 
up tlie cooking-screen in front of the tent as soon as pitched, thus making a home for the 
stove, The pole-case or hold-all can be utilised between the edge of the ground-sheet and the 
tent, thus increasing the available dry storage for jackets, coats, etc., where they are out of 
the way. In summer it is sometimes better to put the meat, vegetables, etc., outside the 
tent, if a fly-sheet is used. Be careful to choose the shady side of the tent in the morning 
sun, and cover the things securciy with a basket, aa, unfortunately, camp dogs are not 
above petty theft Supper over, it is as well to wash up at once. A little soap-powder, if 
you have hot water, is a great aid in this operation, and knitted cotton dishcloths are the 
nicest. Be careful to wash up some little distance from the tent, as nothing is more 
unpleasant than to have wet or muddy patches at the front door. When bedtime arrives, an 
easy and effective way of securing ventilation is to leave unhooked the upper part of the 
door, fixing it open with a twig. 
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A BOY'S RELIGION. 


THE late Professor Drummond once said to a com- 
pany of lads : “ Boys, if you are going to be Christians, 
be Christians as boys, aud not as your grandmothers. 
A grandmother bas to be a Christian like a grand- 
mother, and that is the right and beautiful thing for 
her; but if yon cannot read your Bible by the hour, 
don't think that you are necessarily a bad boy. When 
you are your grandmother's age you will have your 
graodmother’s religion." Now there is a great deal ín 
this for a boy to take to heart, for some boys have the 
mistaken idea that they will have to put aside most of 
their boyish ways if they become Christians. “One of 
“be truest-bearted boys the writer knows,” a boy-lover 
recently remarked, is also the merriest. No one 
would think of calling him * grandmotherly.' He reads 
his Bible, too, and goes regularly to church and to 
Sunday-school. He is at tlie same time such a good 
cricketer that he is always picked first when a team is 
chosen. ‘ Harr, plays fair is the general verdict. Harry 
is a Christian in a boyish way, which is quite as 
charming and impressive as the grandmotherly way of 
being a Christian. Each decade of life has its own 
particular joys in the Christian life. They are all 
God-given, and none are sweeter than the joys of true 
Christian boyhood.” 


ONWARD AND UPWARD. 


M OLAYESMORE BcHom, his lately celebrated its tenth 
anniversary, and a writer in the * Clayesmorian," the 
school magazine, thus expresses the desires and aspira- 
tions of the boys: i 

Comrades of Olayesmore, old boys and new, 
Let this our motto be—“Steadfast and true,” 
Aiming at high things, and sparing no pains, 
Vesterday's failures begetting new gains. 
Earnest in labour, and loyal in play, 

Stand we together aud win in the fray. 

. Morrows are coming will test all our grit, 

e Ours be the duty to make ourselves fit: 

Ready to toil for our country and kin, 
@ager for honour, and loathing a sin. 
Soon shall we enter the storm and the stress, 
Call we on God now to strengthen and bless: 

* Mear us, Great Father, and be Thou our Rock, 
Only weak schoolboys, but some of Thy flock! 
Only weak schoolboys, Lord, under Thine eye, 
Learning to live, and to love, and to die." 
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PEARLS OF POETRY.—No.IV. 


An Irishman, fresh from Kilkenny, 
Said, “ Faith,-an’ it's only one penny: 
An' what could be chaper ? 
Shure the ould * Bhoy's Own Paper’ 
Is read an’ enjoyed by so many !" 
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e Bav of Biscay.” The lines When Heaven, all bounteous ever, 
I heard as I 
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Whaler *'* Antarctic” 


on the Ice, 
(Drawn for the * Boys Own Paper” by GEORGE PONTIN.) 
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THE VOYAGE OF THE BLUE VEGA 


A STORY or ARCTIC ADVENTURE. 


Bv Gorpon STABLEs, M.D., R.N., 
Author of “ The Butterfly 
CHAPTER XII. 


Lbs Tom singing to the magic thrilling 
touch of i Claude's h 


Hunters,” ete. ete. 


—SEALS, SEALS ON US, SEALS AROUND Us, 
self snuggled up in the 


old man's easiest 1 uttered the words that forenoon—“ We 
arp. Singing chair, were these: cannot do it "—my eye caught sight of the 
chat dear, sweet old song of the sea which "HE bad dine snow-white steam mingling with the smoke 
is, and ever must remain, a classic to the Her ae s eb of the funnel, 
a... ons of these wave-gir: British "e Mager: SA 
islands Th i 


lump caught 


le violence. 
Only that, no more, and in half an hour's 
for, even as time we 


E past the le 
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entered Claude’s quarters, His boundless mercy sent." 
I found both boys, with Briney her- And Heaven had sent us help, 
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But Frieslan's storm raged on until the 
end of the first dog-watch, and then, 
singularly enough, both wind and sea went 
down. 

Ah, well, a sailor's life is of necessity all 
ups and downs. And though I've come 
through some dangers in my time, and so 
has my mate, Tom Bluff, if he and I were 
beginning again it is a seafarer’s life we'd 
lead. Simply that and nothing else. 


It was Saxwold himself who was in the 
crow's nest that morning, with a man on 
the cross-trees of the foretop-gallant mast. 
And it was the young eyes of Saxwold that 
first caught sight of what we were all wait- 
ing for—the seals. 

Saxwold hailed, and I hurried aloft my- 
self. 

Sky as blue as ever I'd scen it. Hardly 
a breath of air ruffled the sea’s surface. 

* Something coming, sir," cried the lad 
when I stood beside him in the nest. 
** Seals, aren't they ?” 

I hardly needed the glass now to see 
them. They were coming right over the 
-horizon to the N.N.E., and spreading out 
towards us, or, rather, they had. the appear- 
ance of doing so—seals’ dark heads in thou- 
sands among slightly roughened water. And 
bofore long they were on us, around us on 
every side, but still pouring from afar over 
the distant rim of the world’s rotundity. 
Not visible there except for the wash they 
made. 

But in silence we could study the faces of 
those alongside. 

Earnest, anxious mothers all they 
appeared, and they took no heed of us, only 
on and on they went, wistful and watching. 

Those in the front ranks seemed all eyes, 
and kept for the most part on the surface, 
those bringing up the rear or middle part of 
the array disappeared at times, for scals can 
swim under water as speedily as they can 
with heads above. And what a speed is 
theirs! They glide like darte—no eel can 
beat them; they can give the sharks points 
and win the race easily. 

I stopped ship. 

This was done in mercy, for I would not 
have the innocents frightened. 

And so we let them pass. 

Then we put slowly about and followed 
them at & distance. 

Every preparation was now made, and 
the mirth and jollity amongst the hands 
forward was a sight for sore eyes. 

They made sure of a bumper voyage and 
spending à happy winter when they returned 
to wives and families, or mothers and sweet- 
hearts. 

We went far enough south to see the 
creatures take the ice, and I noticed that 
this year they did so far inside, and on 
heavier ice than usual. Whether this was 
done as a precaution against sealers or not 
I could not say. 

We must spend the time somehow until 
the seal pups were of a size to be worth 
kiling, and I thought we had better 
€t dodge." 

Frieslan, as an old scaler, perhaps knew 
better than I. 

* Let me be your pilot," he said, for a 
week or two, and we'll have a voyage that 
will please all hands." 

I said we would take his advice, and he 
seemed much pleased; but his tactics I 
found out afterwards were not what I should 
have called very virtuous. Fact is, Frieslan 
did not mind telling fibs in what he called a 
just cause, and perhaps he believed that all 
was fair in love and war. 

But under his pilotage we steered north 
and away now, then directly east, and after 
this we headed for the west and by south 
again, sighting the main pack about a dozen 
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miles to the south’ard of the place where the 
seals lay. 

The Blue Vega was evidently cock of the 
north this season. We were first in the 
ficld, and Frieslan determined to take advan- 
tage of the fact for the success of his ruse de 
guerre. : 

After sighting the ice we, or rather he, 
lay off and on as the saying is, and watched. 
Not for more seals, no, but for other ships, 
and whenever one approached Frieslan got 
& boat and boarded her. 

It was then that the fibbing began, mostly 
in answer to questions ; though when I heard 
all about it some months after this, Tom and 
I both wondered how these sealing skippers 
could have been so easily hoodwinked. 

Yes, that was a new ship—the Blue Veqa. 
Perhaps the strongest, best, and fastest that 
had ever come to the country. Yes, they had 
been far to the nor’ard on this meridian 
and hadn’t met or seen seals until the skipper, 
on a new theory, headed east. Found seals 
far over Spitzbergen way taking the ice in 
millions. The Vega had come west again 
to Jeave them at peace till the young were 
big and fit to club. 

The Vega was dodging here. 

And Frieslan told every ship the same 
story, and those who belicved it thought 
they had better steal a march on the Blue 
Vega, sail east, and get among the seals long 
before the fools who had given them the 
information. 

And Frieslan laughed up the sleeve of his 
jersey. 

The ruse was far more successful than I 
could have thought it possible. 

We were all ready for action. All we had 
to do was to shake off a sailing sealer or two 
who had evidently taken us for a lucky ship 
and determined to stick to us. 

But we could easily stray them, as Frieslan 
called it, and with this end in view we started 
off east again, steaming on at full speed, the 
sailing vessels with every inch of canvas sct 
coming on after us. 

Luck was with us again, for we had not 
well dropped them over the horizon before 
the sole got thick and, taking advantage 
of this, we made a sweep and came round 
again towards the pack farther south than 
ever. 

And then something happened. 

For days and days Lootoo had seemed 
somewhat uneasy in his mind, and spent a 
good deal of his time looking down through 
the scupper-holes at the sunlit sea beneath. 

After gazing long and earnestly at the 
water he would draw back and carefully 
measure the width of the orifice with his 
moustache, for, like a cat, a seal can get 
through any hole through which his head 
with extended moustachios may pass. 

After his examination of the scuppers, 
Lootoo would go off to play with the don. 
whom he was fond of rolling over with a tip 
of his flippers; or he would lie down in the 
sunshine, thoughtfully scratching himself as 
if thoroughly enjoying so warm and sweet a 
siesta. 

The amount of intelligence in a seal 
would never be credited by those who did 


. not know it, but one glance at the lustrous, 


loving eyes and wise-looking head would 
have told anyone what Lootoo was, 

I was not told about his doings at the 
scupper-holes till some time after, else I 
might have had the dear fellow watched. 

And Lootoo used to be let out every 
morning when decks were being scrubbed, 
and he greatly delighted in having the salt- 
water hose turned upon him. 

But one day Lootoo did not appear. It 
had been blowing a good deal off the ice 
all night (if one dare call it night with the 
sun shining high above the horizon), and 
the Blue Vega had been rolling, too, and she 


could roll when she chose, but when they 
went to look for Lootoo in his cave they 
found the place was empty. 

He had evidently pushed back the bolt 
with teeth or flipper. 

No one dared go and tell Claude Bur- 
goyne, but as soon as I had turned out the 
matter was reported to me. 

'I let the old man have his breakfast, and 
then I broke the news to him as gently as I 
could. He was struck all of a heap, and it 
was half & minute fully before he could 
reply. 

"I wouldn't have had this happen," he 
said, “ for a thousand pounds. 

It is not so much,” he added. for the 
sake of my friend the seal. He has his 
natural instincts—I hope he will forget us 
all and be happy—but for the ill-luck it is 
certain to bring the ship or me.“ 

He sat down and his two beautiful dogs 
began to lick his thin white hands. Faith- 
ful and true, they knew their old master 
was in grief, and there is no doubt that they 
also missed their splendid playmate. 

At all cvents, they lay about all day, 
refused to play with the men, and could not. 
„ upon to touch a morsel of 
food. 


There was no more music now for a time, 
the hermit had laid aside his harp, and, out 
of deference to his feelings, neither piano nor 
fiddle was touched. 

Briney cried about the loss of the great 
seal, and the boys, though they said but 
little, were as much in grief as anyone. 

I tried to cheer Claude up, but next day 
it was just the same. Perhaps he had slept 
but little; however this may have been, even 
the half-deck hands and the men forward 
remarked that they could see a great differ- 
ence in the gentle, kindly old man. 

When on tlie third day Claude preferred 
to keep his room, and did not even come out 
to walk with his dogs, I began to grow 
uneasy. 

“Tom,” I said, this is a worse job than 
I thought it would have been. I shouldn't 
wonder if old Claude drags his anchors and 
drifts out to seg—the sea that one day we 
must all of us embark upon." 

Heaven forbid,” replied Tom. It would 
be a sad, sad ending to the voyage of the 
Blue Vega. I do not for a moment believe 
we shall ever sight that phantom ship, or 
that he will find the frozen remains of his 
young wife; but think, sir, of having to bury 

im in the very coffin he brought out for 
his Edith.” 

“ No, Tom,” I said, “I will not think: 
it is a matter that will not bear thinking 
about.” 


We were engaged in sealing in a day or 
two after this, and I daresay the extreme 
excitement of the chase drove the lost sea- 
lion clean out of the heads of most of us. 

Of all the cruel sports in this world prob- 
ably young sealing is the cruellest. 

It isn’t Silas Grigg that is going to attempt 
to doscribe. For my own part I would 
rather a close season and no baby seals 
murdered at all—only the old. 

I should have proposed this in the present 
case, but the men who had signed on would 
have rightly enough looked upon it as a 
breach of contract, and there might have 
been a strike and bloodshed on the good 
ship Blue Vcga. 

No, it had to go on. But I called all 
hands aft before the ship was rove in 
through the ice, and before asingle hand was 
allowed to go over the side suid that there 
must be no case of frightful cruelty, and. 
that every seal puppy must be quite dead 
before it was Housed or skinned. 

Over and above this, no man must put 
his foot upon a puppy to make it cry to 


bring the mother up to her death. No 
mother must be shot and not a large skin 
brought on board. 

I used no threats, and it didn't need the 
sounding cheer that followed my little 
speech to tell me that every man-Jack 
loved his old skipper, Silas Grigg. 

Well, I had left the pups on the ice to be 
quite big, and theretore the voung sealing 
would not last more than a few days, for 
the beautiful creatures would be old enough 
to take water, and get their first lessons in 
swimming, for they need to be taught thia 
art by the parent just as the voung swallows 
require teaching to fly with art and grace. 

Though there was heavy barrier ice be- 
tween the water and the old pancake 
stuff on which the seals had pupped, still, 
the whole pack was in motion, and I was 
just as well pleased, for a single night of 
stillness and hard frost would have soldered 
every piece together and imprisoned the old 
and young as well. 

The truth is I didn't want to be a bumper 
ship, full to the hatches, with skins on deck 
and all that, because it wasn't for sealing 
altogether that we had come out, though 
the crew didn't know this. 

The boys were permitted to go on the ice, 
and had their rifles, but must take no hand 
in the actual slaying match. 

Both were good shots, and Tom himself 
went with them. Their duty would be to 
hang about the flanks of the men at work 
and prevent accidents, for I never before 
had seen bears more numerous or half so 
audacious. 

The first day they bagged no less than 
five, two of these falling to Tom's gun, two 
to Edgar, and one, a huge unimal, was shot 
by Saxwold. Indeed, this bear was one of 
the largest I have (ver seen. The skin and 
head and paws were brought off. and the 
immense kring or carcass was left upon 
the ice. 

But this bear was well-nigh costing the 
plucky lad his life. Indeed, I was in the 
crow's nest and witnessed the whole scene, 
and the coolness and daring of Saxwold. I 
had told them that if a bear made tracks 
they were not to follow him to any great 
distance, but I daresay in his excitement 
this lad had forgotten what I said. 

His first bear ? Yes, certainly it was his 
first bear, but for all that he evinced all the 
skill and courage of an old trapper. 
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There was one thing, however, which the 
bear knew, and that was his nearness to 
safety, for he turned now and soon faced the 
boy, not a hundred vards away. 

Saxwold’s heart must have been throbbing. 
I am sure mine was. 

I saw him kneel, and I saw something 
more—namely, two big beasts, apparently 
he and she, jogging on down towards him. 

Many seconds before I heard the crack 
of the rifle I saw the smoke, and saw the 
bear bite the snow, apparently as dead as a 
rabbit. 

l thanked God that the boy had seen the 
other two brutes coming down on him, and 
that he had the courage to run. And it 
strikes me it needs a good deal of that 
sometimes to make a British boy turn 
tail. 

It was a race for his dear life, and though 
I signalled wildly for Tom and Edgar to 
advance, I found they had not noticed. 

It was a long race, too, and I was glad to 
sce that the supple-limbed Saxwold had 
almost as good as won, when I noticed him, 
while crossing a large piece of snow-covered 
bay ice, suddenly disappear as if the ice 
beneath had opened and swallowed him. 

There was a &mall piece of ice just close 
by the spot, and this effectually hid all that 
was above the snow. Fact is, he had stepped 
upon the thin ice that covered a seal hole, 
or pussy hole, as it is called. 

But his friends were already hurrying up. 
They took a snapshot at that pair of 
Bruins, not killing either, but evidently 
wounding one; then, turning, rescued Sax- 
wold from his terrible position. 

The sharks, that during sealing time are 
in thousands, were no doubt too busy to 
pay attention to the lad, else they would 
assuredly have pulled him through and 
devoured him. 


During all the time that the sealing went 
on the hands hardly ever left the ice, and 
it need not be mentioned that I supplied 
them with plenty of food and drink. They 
were fully three miles from the ship, and 
between this and the pack, where the red 
slaughter wa« going on, the draggers of 
skins went and came with their burdens, 

Tom and the boys came back happy and 
elated, and my mate told me that some of 
the crew were dropping for want of sleep, 
but rcfused to return. 
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I sent a whole bundle of warm rugs, there- 
fore, out towards them, and they blessed 
me for my thoughtfulness, For they lay 
down on them in twos and threes at the: sunny 
side of hummocks and snatched an hour or 
more of refreshing slumber. 

But noticing now that a heavy swell was 
setting in from the east, and that clouds 
were banking up, I reluctantly made the 
signal for recall; and just as snow began to 
fall and thicken. the air, all hands came on 
board. 

In those three days we had made a fairly 
good voyage. 

When, next day, everybody as fresh now 
as mountain trout, the sky cleared and the 
wind had gone down, the crew petitioned to 
he sent again to the pack. 

They were not quite so successful as before, 
and in another day the ice had become 
dangerous and the seals were almost gone. 


Now, the male seals had contented them- 
selves with lying in large patches here and. 
there on point ends close to the black water. 
These fellows take no care or trouble with, 
the family, the mothers doing all that. 

So we determined to turn our attention to. 
them and bag a few big skins. 

Our success, however, was by no means. 
phenomenal. 

A larger patch lay more to the south, 
and our vessel, under easy sail, was moving: 
down towards this, and, indeed, I was about. 
to give orders for all the boats to be lowered, 
when I noticed an unusual commotion in 
the bachelor patch. 

There was the noise of growling, groaning, 
and general scrimmage. For the life of us. 
neither Frieslan nor I could tell what it all 
meant. 

A battle was raging, and dozens of tho 
male seals were taking the water, and at 
long last we came to the conclusion that the- 
patch had been attacked by some dread 
monster that had crept up out of the sea. 
amongst them. 

But it was all mystery. 

A mystery, however; that was derd up. 
in a short time, but not before every seal 
except one or two dead and several wounded 
had plunged wildly into the water and 
escaped. 

And where was the monster who had 
wrought all this havoc ? 

(To be continued.) 
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IIIL.-THE LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR’S DAUGHTER 


was roused from the stupefaction which 

seized me by the sound of Alderson's 

voice, faint and hollow, from th» depths of 
the well. 

" I've got her!” ho cried. 
light!” 

I seized a lamp from a table and bent 
over the mouth of the well. Thirty feet 
below I saw Alders:n supporting himself 
clear of the water on his straddled legs, one 
foot against each side of the well, and 
steadying himself in that precarious position 
with one hand on the wall in front of him, 
for in the other arm he held the senseless 
form of Sir Anthony’s daughter. 

Slowly he shifted his right foot, till it 
rested in an almost imperceptible fissure 
some six inches higher. Then with equal 


* Show me a 


CHAPTER IV. 


care he brought the left foot up. Then 
again repeated his manceuvre, and again 
rested. I could see his face becoming 
drawn and lined as he felt his strength 
ebbing, and, as he drew closer, I could hear 
his breath coming in great sobbing gasps. 
For a man with everything in his favour 
the feat would have been almost impossible ; 
for Alderson, spent with his recent strugyle 
and weighted down by the child and his 
water-logged clothes, success seemed in- 
credible. 

I seized a blanket from the bed, and, 
leaning over, held it down towards him. He 
stretched up his arm. It was a foot beyond 
his reach. 

Again he raised himself a trifle and again 
clutehed at the blanket, and, inissing it, 


fell back. I uttered a cry of despair. But, 
the next instant, I saw that in the very 
act of falling he had jammed his legs across 
the well, and, supported by his feet and 
back, was for the moment secure. 

For half à minute he rested thus, sitting 
on nothing. Then gradually he began to 
open his legs, and his feet crept round the 
circular wall, till, with a supreme effort, he 
forced himself upright, and stood once 
more astride over the chasm. Then again, 
inch by inch, he slowly raised himself 
till he approached the blanket. First 
he could touch it with his fingers; then 
his hand crept up it; then he seized it and 
cried : 

«€ Pull ! 99 

My back bent, my sincws cracked; I 
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thought my arms would slip from their 
sockets ; and then, with a scramble, Alder- 
son, still clasping the little child, struggled 
over the brink—and, as he did so, a rush of 
feet along the passage towards the barred 
door of our prison told us that our time had 
come. 

„It's all up, old chap; we're done this 
time," groaned Alderson, as he lay prostrate 
on the floor; but still, in spite of his faint- 
ness, fingering his revolver. 

He held out his hand. I grasped it. 
And then, drawing back, I levelled my 
revolver at the door and waited. 

Wild shouts rang outside. The heavy 
bolts were flung back with a clang, and (I 
had barely time to restrain my fire) little 
Dickson dashed into the room at the head 
of a score of Punjabi sepoys. 


Two days after I was sitting by Alderson's 
bedside, for the exertions of that night had 
brouzht on a severe attack of fever, when 
little Dickson entered the room. 

Alderson’s face brightened. 

* How is Miss Baby ? " he asked. 

* As well as ever she was, and she sends 
you these," said Dickson, placing a bunch 
of beautiful Peshawur roses in Alderson’s 
hands. But what no one can make out is 


Thus conscience doth make cowards of us all.“ 
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HE lads crossed the brook and trudged 
T up two or three hedgerows, making 
towards the Hoo farm. As they passed a 
lonely hayrick a hen scuttled squawking 
away, making them both jump. ** Hold on, 
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how you knew she was where you found 
her." 

The boy was brimming over with curiosity, 
and so, to tell the truth, was I; for Alderson 
had been unfit for much talk since we had 
carried him home that night, and I had 
refrained from questioning him. 

" Oh, it was quite simple. I knew that 
Kwas Khan, the moving spirit in this rebel. 
lion, was in Peshawur, and I happened to 
know that he had, that day, given orders for 
some special act of villany, but what it was I 
puzzled my brains in vain to discover, until 
I heard Sir Anthony cry out that his child 
was stolen, and then I knew. Your Lee- 
Metford cartridge with the filed end con- 
firmed my idea, and if she were in Peshawur 
and in Kwas Khan's hands I knew where 
to find her. My only fear was that they 
might at once take her over the border. 
So we went and found her, and came near 
finding our own deaths also; and there's 
no doubt we should have done so if it hadn't 
been for you. How did you make your 
most opportune appearance ? " 

Little Dickson blushed furiousl y. 

“Well,” he stammered, after I got 
home that night I tried to go to sleep, but 
the thought of little Baby kept me awake, 
and the more I thought of her the more it 


[END OF PART III. 


HOW PHARY FOUND WORK. 
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PART IT. 


away. 
thort so, 
'er nest 
dozen eggs.“ 

He picked one 
up, punched in 
the end and 
gulped down the 
contents, An- 
other quickly 
went the same 
way, and then 
another. His 
companion soon 
followed his ex- 
ample. 

*Better'n 
teachin' yer 
gran'mother to 
suck 'em, Phary, 
ol ma' Ach! 
Spsch! Awch!” 

" Wart’s the 
matter, Mikey ? 
Got a wrong 'un ? 
Ah! yer aren't 
'arf used to it, 
I see. You 
should 'old 'em 
up to the sun, 
same. as I do, 
an' then if it 
shines through 
pinky-like they're 
all right." 

“Yus. then 
they look like 
ol Ginger - for - 
pluck's ears when 'e stands wiv 'is back 
to the light." 

“ Poor old Marky! they don't 'arf stick 
out, do they ? My ol' man says when they 
was boys they used to tease Marky an' say 


seemed to me that something ought to bo 
done at once, At last I could stand it no 
longer. So I got up and dressed myself, 
and walked over to your bungalow to see 
you again. When I reached your gate I 
saw two Pathans walk out of your com- 
pound into the road; they were talking 
English, and I recognised your voice. So 
then I knew that you had only tried to get 
rid of me, and I was rather riled. 

“ I followed you along the road, and saw 
you enter the city. Then, in the crowd, I 
managed to get quite close to you, until you 
suddenly disappeared through the door of a 
house, and, at the same moment, I heard a 
shot, and the sound of a scuffle inside the 
house, I ran to the door and tried to 
follow you down that awful passage, but I 
could find nothing, and got lost in the 
darkness. So I ran back to cantonments 
as fast as my legs would carry me, got hold 
of Coulsom and some of his sepoys, and back 
we raced, expecting to find you both dead, 
if we found you at all. 

* But you haven't yet told me how you 
knew of the existence of that ghastly den 
with its murder well." 

“ Oh, you mean the Well of Silence. 
That, old chap," said Alderson,“ is a story 
that perhaps I may tell you some other day. 


as 'ow 'e'd fell in the wash-tub as a kiddy, an' 
'is mother'd pegged 'im out by 'is ears on 
the clo'es-line to dry." 

" Yus, they're too big for ears, an' not 
big enough for wings, I reckon." 

They finished off the eggs comfortably 
and were preparing to depart. But the 
errant hen's protesting cries had summoned 
an avenger. Down the cart-road by the 
hedge came a two-wheeled pony-trap, in 
which sat the bulky form of Farmer Chapman. 
As soon as he was near enough to see the 
broken eggshells, he made his long whip 
whistle viciously in the air. 

The boys looked round for a way of 
escape; but the quick-thorn hedge was 
thick and high, and the only gates were at 
the ends of the cart-road, upon which they 
knew they would be run down in a few 
seconds. 

Dodge round the rich," cried Phary: 
"he's too fat to run arter us.” So round 
they went, but round, too, came the active 
pony in pursuit, and very soon the stinging 
lash eut the top of Michael's ear. He 
squealed aloud and turned a double somer- 
sault right under the pony's nose. 

The startled animal shied and bolted 
diagonally across the field. The surface 
had been trenched for drainage purposes, 
and was divided into a succession of ridges 
and furrows, so that each wheel alternately 
rose and fell, and the trap rocked like a 
row-boat in a choppy sea. The farmer's 
unwieldy form oscillated helplessly from 
side to side, while he sawed in vain with 
the bit at the pony’s horny mouth. Nor 
did this painful career come to an end until 
they reached the hedge at the farther 
corner and stuck fast in an opportune gap. 

Meantime Phary and Mike made the most 
of their opportunity. Bolting through the 
nearest gate and slamming it behind them, 
they scampered off, and were very soon back 
in their former shelter by the breok, sprawl- 


ing on the bank under the willows, laughing 
and panting for breath until thev were almost 
hvsterical. Phary was the first to sober down. 

“ 'This'll mean another strappin' for me,” 
he said, with his shoulders wrigeling in- 
stinctivelv. “ An’ theres no chance of 
Billy Chapman givin’ me any work now, 
neither. That only leaves me Flint o' 
Two Waters to go to, an an ol' skin-a. flint 
‘eis too. Still, Pil "ave to put up wi! that. 
His place lies along the river ‘ere; there ll 
be just about time to see im an’ get back 
"ome to dinner.” 

„ Orl right," said Michael, who had been 
washing his cut ear. Ill come along wiv 
yer, ter give ver a good carikter.“ 

The way they went was by a pleasant path 
along the bank of the brook, shaded by many 
trees, mostly willows and poplars, whose 
marrow leaves let through enough light to 
make mottled patterns in the shallows, 
and sparkle in the broken water wherever 
the steady flow was checked by snag or 
bend or stone. Small fish darted from 
shelter to shelter, and shy brown birds 
played hide-and-seek in the branches above ; 
while the bolder wagtail paddled near the 
banks and cut queer capers in the air as it 
hawked for midges with rapid, jerky flight. 

Observing these and many other creatures 
by the way, the bovs made but slow progress, 
and it was well past noon when they reached 
the point where the brook ran into a larger 
stream, the confluence giving its name to 
Two Waters Farm. Crossing a little foot- 
bridge, they entered a fine orchard planted 
on the moist and sloping delta, bevond which 
lav the farmhouse. It was a good season 
for fruit, and the pickers had been at work 
among the plums and pears. 

* They've left their ladders and baskets 
and all gone to dinner," said Phary. And 
the utterance of that magie word awoke a 
temptation to which all bovs have been 
liable since the time of Adam and the apple, 
and which few can resist. 

Let's 'ave a m'ist'ner," whispered Mike, 
picking up a half-rotten plum and munching 
off the sound end. Phary soon found a 
dropped pear, but it was hard and wooden. 
Some small apples, however, proved sweet 
and good. With whetted appetites they 
searched farther, and came to a tree loaded 
with ripe pears, against which a ladder had 
just been placed. 

Without stopping to think. they both 
clambered up and were revelling in the 
refreshing fruit when a sound from beneath 
made them look down. There below sat 
Mr. Flint's favourite dog. a large and surly 
bull-terrier, which had been left in charge 
of the pickers’ coats, and, scenting mischief, 
had taken up its position at the foot of the 
ladder, cutting off the only line of retreat. 
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Just then, it happened, Michael had 
plucked a tine large pear, whose smooth 
vellow rind was only marred by a single 
wasp-hole, but which felt suspiciously soft. 
Acting on a sudden impulse, he hurled this 
at the four-footed sentinel, It struck him 
on the nose, bursting like a bombshell, and 
discharged half a dozen wasps, who had 
eaten it hollow. Resenting this rude dis- 
turbance, with thorough waspishness they 
attacked the nearest animate object—the 
unfortunate dog—and he ran yelping back, 
smarting from several stings. 

"(Good ol wopses" murmured Phary, 
as, sliding down the ladder, the boys made 
at top speed for the fence which formed 
the base of the orchard-triangle. But they 
rejoiced too soon. for, as they neared the 
gate, a burst of talking and laughing warned 
them that the pickers had finished their 
meal and were returning. Already the 
foremost, with Mr. Flint among them, were 
entering the orchard. Just then, too, the 
dog, recovering his courage, charged inadly 
up the path. 

The boys turned along by the fence, 
seeking as they ran fora gap ora place where 
they could climb. But it was built close 
and high. of strong oak pales, with a double 
row of crooked nails along the top, and 
extended right to the brink of the larger 
stream. Here the fugitives paused for an 
instant. Behind them were the anyrv dog, the 
farmer, and the pickers, all in full pursuit. 
In front was the broad stream, flowing knee- 
deep, with a treacherous muddy bottom. 
On the one side the bank was overgrown 
with scrubby bushes, thick and tangled, 
offering no passage, and on the other was 
the fence, continued across the water by a 
row of iron hurdles, which prevented cattle 
wading along and so entering the orchard. 

Here, however, was at least a bare chance 
of escape from the unpleasant alternatives 
of capture or a ducking. Mike, who was the 
first to reach the bottom of the bank, Sprang 
straight for the nearest hurdle, clutched it. 
and e.lged along, making room for his slower 
companion, who, spurred by a snarling bark 
close in his rear. hurled himself through the 
air and just reached the rail, to which he 
clung with all his might. The hurdles, 
however, were very insecurely fastened, and 
heeled over ominously as the boys worked 
along sideways to mid-stream. 

Just as their coats were almost touch- 
ing the water, the nimble-witted Michael 
ducked) between the rails and took the 
farther side. Their weight was thus more 
evenly balanced, and, though still swaying 
uncomfortably, the slender bridge proved 
frm enough to carry them safely to the 
bank. 

Looking back, they saw the disappointed 
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pursuers turning to their work. Only the 
farmer remained, menacing them with 
uplifted fist. Phary's shoulders wriggled 
once more. That means tannin’ number 
three," he said ruefully. “ My ol' man'll 
just about a' got "is and in by when he's 
done payin’ me for this day's work.“ 

*" Yer'd better run orf an’ 'ide, an' then 
tramp back to Lunnon wiv me an' the dad 
to-morrer." 

Jo, I ain't agoin’-to do that. Th’ ol’ 
woman 'd 'arf ery 'er eyes out. "Sides, I 
arn't afeard of a dressin’ down, not me, if 
I deserves it. It 'urts while it lasts, but it's 
soon over. No, thank 'ee, I'd rarther stop 
about 'ere vet awhile." 

" But wot are yer agoin' ter do fer a 
job?“ 

" Oh, I dunno. I'll 'ave to 'elp th’ ol' 
woman a-blackberrvin' fer a bit, an' then 
there'll be the fane-baggin’, an’ TI go 
along now an’ see ol’ Bates, the head-keeper 
at th’ Hall, about a bit o' bashin’ when 
the shootin’ begins. Later on. I can do 
some fuzzen-storkin', an' by then it'll be 
spring-time, an' plenty o' farmers Il be glad 
of a handy chap." 

“ My word. but ver do talk a queer lingo ! 
Fane-baggin', bashin', fuzzen-storkin', what's 
they * ” 

“ Oh! aren't ver just ig'rant! Well, if 
yer wants to know, fane-baggin’s cuttin’ 
the fane (bracken) on the common an' 
stackin’ it for 'orse-litter. Yer begins at 
midnight on the last day o’ September, an’ 
the rule's first come first served. They all 
get up there ready with donkey-carts an’ 
bagyin' 'ooks, an’ when the hour strikes they 
all start ahead on the best bits they can 
find. It’s good fun too, cause now an’ 
then yer cuts over a bunny-rabbit with yer 
bagyin’ 'ook, an' then, in 'e goes under the 
fane, an' no keeper's any the wiser.” 

An' baskin? Whats that!“ 

© Bashin’, that’s beatin’ for game when 
the shootin’s on. Ye'r' all right then, 
"specially when ver get shot yerself, an' the 
b'oke as does it cusses yer fer gettin’ in the 
Way. or gives yer 'arf a quid, accordin' to 
what sort e is.“ 

An' fuzzen-storkin’, is 
fezzants— poachin' ? " 

"No, it arn't, clever! It's when the 
fuzz (furze) gets burnt off the common in 
the spring. The keepers set it alight to 
&top the pheasants from nesting away from 
the woods, an' then they swear as it's boys 
as does it out o' mischief. P'r'nps it is, 
sometimes, Anyway, when all the prickles 
is burnt off, the storks is left standing, an’ 
they make a good fire an’ give out no end 
of a heat. So we goes out an' cuts 'em an' 
brings em ‘ome ; and it don't 'arf make yer 
smutty, neither. Ullo, who's this ? ” 


that storkin' 
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ATURDAY afternoon came, and one by 
one the members of the S. S. S. S. made 
their way to the ruins. The utmost secrecy 
had to be observed, as there were other boys 
N in the same direction. Balm- 
orth went first, with Fogg following half 
à mile behind, and then came Taddy. 
Titters branched off, and made for the town, 
to claim a mandoline on which he had been 
Paying weekly instalments for the past 
four months. 


A SCHOOL STORY. 
By FREDERICK L. KEATEsS. 


CHAPTER IV. — THE PIRATE'S TREASURE. 


On the way Balmforth caught sight of 
‘Titmouse, who seemed to be hanging around 
in a somewhat suspicious manner; but he 
managed to elude him by taking & round- 
about course through a wooded hollow, 
eventually reaching the ruins, unaccosted, 
and, as he hoped, unwatched. 

Removing the huge bramble which con- 
cealed the opening in the vault, Balmforth 
lowered himself into the interior. To 
descend in this manner was awkward, and 


BALMFORTH’S GREAT DISCOVERY: 


the zealous President resolved to obtain a 
short ladder at the earliest opportunity. 
Drawing four tallow candles from his coat 
pocket, he lighted one, and, taking his stand 
at a little distance from the hole above nim, 
awaited the coming of his brother Social 
Subterraneanites. 

The situation felt decidedly romantic, and 
he tried to imagine himself à full-blown 
smuggler. In a short time, there was a 
sound of footsteps overhead, and then a 
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subdued conversation was heard. A pair 
of feet dangled in the air, and Taddy dropped 
into the vault. 

“ Who goes there?” challenged Balm- 
forth, in a gruff voice assumed with some 
difficulty, and which, as a natural conse- 
quence, set him to coughing in a most un- 
pirate-like manner. 

It's me," came the answer. 

This was discouraging, and Balmforth 
grunted. It was far from being smugglerish 
to receive such a mild, modern, undignitied 
reply as It's me.“ The President, there- 
fore, gave the indifferent member a piece 
of his mind, and repeated—in a reasonably 
gruff voice this time— 

Who goes there?“ 

The reply was, A friend." 

** Give the countersign, friend." 

“sI would I were a butterfly.“ 

* Pass, friend. All's well. Look out and 
don't step on those candles." 

Fogg came next, and he rolled in amid a 
shower of dust and stones. 

“ Woof! What an avalanche of rubbish ! " 
he gasped. 

" Who goes there?" demanded Balm- 
forth. 

“ I do, of course. I'm half-choked.”’ 

* You must say, ‘A friend,’ you know,” 
corrected the exacting sentry. 

“Allright. A friend. Blow this dust!“ 

“ Blow it yourself, and give the counter- 
sign." 

“Well, if I haven't forgotten it! It 
doesn't matter much, though." 

* Doesn't it ? " said Balmforth. 
where you make a mistake." 

Let's see—something about a butterfly 
—oh, yes, ‘I would I were a butterfly.’ "' 

* Pass, friend. All's well. Say, though, 
have you brought the hammer and chisel I 
spoke to you about? 

" No. I told Crumpet to bring them. 
That’s him, I think.” 

Some one was moving overhead. After 
the lapse of a minute, a caution-stifled voice 
was heard at the mouth of the hole. 

“ . K. Come on," said Balmforth. 

Crumpet dropped into the vault. 

* Who goes there? Friend or foe ? " 

Friend, of course," panted Crumpet, 
being a fat boy. What else do you take 
me for? 

That's all right. Give the password.“ 

* * wish I was a butterfly.“ 

“ Pass, friend. All's well. Got the hammer 
and chisel ? ” 

"Oh, I say! I forgot em!“ 

“Well, of all the beastly nuisances! 
How on earth can we open the trunk ? 
Hadn't you better go back and fetch the 
beastly things ? " 

When Balmforth was indignant he was 
extremely lavish in the use of the adjective 
“ beastly.” 

Won't my knife do?“ asked Crumpet, 
not relishing the thought of having to 
retrace his steps. “Its & regular pig- 
sticker.“ 

" Let's see.“ 

Crumpet produced a huge clasp-knife, 
which required all his strength to open, 
and it was pronounced suitable. 

Picklebury and Grabbe now appeared, 
were challenged, and, after due ceremony, 
were admitted. Picklebury brought the 
news that Braithwaite had been detained 
for breaking a window, and that he had to 
write fifty lines before he could get out. 
Says he'll be here about four o'clock." 

Let's light the other candles and explore 
the place a bit," said Fogg. 

Just then the voice of Titters inquired 
how much longer he would have to wait for 
the elevator. Then he carefully let himself 
down. 

" Who goes there ? " demanded Balimforth. 


“ That's 
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Who do you think ? ” 

„Give a proper reply.“ 

ee Me." 

„Who's me? Friend or foe ? " 

“ Friend, I suppose. What's up?" 

“ Give the password, and no fooling.” 

“ Wish I was a monkey nut.”’ 

* Now, then! Don’t be an ass.” 

“ Wish I was a kangaroo—or a motorman 
or a Japanese ; anything but a butterfly or 
a Russian. What are you going to do 
about it?“ 

“Td like to throw you out.” 

“What! Through that hole? Throw 
one hundred and thirty pounds six feet in 
the air?“ 

" You're a perfect idiot! said Balmforth, 
and he made no further attempt to draw 
the password from Titters. 

With candles alight, the party moved 
into the vaults. The air was dank and 
musty, and upon the rime-covered walls 
grew fungi in abundance. Bats, disturbed 
by the candle-light, dashed past them in 
close proximity to their heads. At regular 
intervals the low black ceiling was sup- 
ported by stout pillars of rough stone. When 
they had reached the limit of the vault they 
were in, there appeared before them a low 
dark opening in the wall, arched like a 
doorway, but of very rude construction. 
The valiant Subterraneanites were staring 
speculatively at this opening, and making 
remarks thereon, when, to their sudden 
alarm, the figure of a man emerged from 
the blackness. For a moment he stood 
silently eyeing them, with a black scowl 
on his coarse features. 
hangdog sort of a fellow, with a blue hand- 
kerchief round his neck, and a soft cloth 
cap on his head. 

The Society observed a dead silence. 
Though not actually afraid, they were, in 
rough parlance, a trifle “ rattled.” 

What do you want here? ' demanded 
the man, thrusting his right hand into the 
inner pocket of "hin coat and producing 
something which glistened in the candle- 
light. 

“ What’s that to do with you ? " retorted 
Balmforth defiantly. 

"Its got a lot to do with me, my 
cock o' the walk," said the man savagely ; 
“and if you and your pals don't git out o 
this, I'll do for the lot of you." 

He raised his right hand, and levelled a 
shining revolver at them. 

[17 Go ! 77 

Not for an instant may it be supposed 
that the man had any further desire than to 
overawe them; and in this he was successful. 
The deadly-looking revolver put fear into 
the hearts of the boys. Without a word 
they turned and fled for the aperture in the 
roof of the vault. Here they halted, some- 
what ashamed of themselves. 

“ What a pack of cowards we are! said 
Balmforth. 1 wonder who the fellow 
is.“ 

He doesn't seem to be following us," 
said Titters, sober for once. 

" Perhaps he's frightened," ventured 
Grabbe; whereat everyone laughed, and 
their confidence came back to them. 

“ T vote we get out of this for the present, 
said Fogg. We can come again later.“ 

This was thought to be the best course 
they could take; so one by one they 
scrambled into the open air. Then the hole 
was covered up. À 

While the Society was sitting around, dis- 
cussing the adventure, Braithwaite putin his 
appearance. 

How are things going? 

* Rotten," said Balmforth, 
recounted their experience. 

" Why," cried Braithwaite, “Ive just 
passed a rough-looking fellow... He was 


and he 


He was a rough 


pelting along like one o'clock, as if his life 
depended on it.“ 
“ Had he a blue handkerchief around his 
neck, and a cloth cap on? asked Balmforth. 
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* That's him, then! 
fellow! I wonder how he got out. 
must be another outlet somewhere." 

Very likely," said Braithwaite; then, 
tapping Balmforth significantly on the chest, 
he continued, in a peculiar tone of voice: " I 
would just like to see that treasure down 
below there. I've got an idea." 

What is it? asked everyone curiously. 

" Show me the trunk," was all the reply 
Braithwaite deigned to give. 

The aperture was uncovered, the bovs 
descended into the vault, and the candles 
were re-lighted. 

When Braithwaite's gaze rested on the 
trunk, he said dryly, So that's the treasure, 
is it?“ 

“ What are you grinning at ? " demanded 
Balmforth brusquely, not liking Braith- 
waite's manner. 

Can't a fellow grin when he likes?“ 

“ Balmforth turned to Crumpet and 
asked him for his knife. Crumpet handed 
it to him. 

What's that for?" inquired Braith- 
waite. 

"To cut the trunk open," answered 
Balmforth. 

“ Hold on a moment," said Braithwaite, 
putting one foot on the trunk. How old 
do you say this treasure is?“ 

About a century.“ 

A century, eh? Why, it's a new trunk, 
almost." 

“I don't think so!” 
loftily. 

" But it is. Just you bend down and 
tell me what letters are painted on the 
end." 

Balmforth held & candle near the place 
indicated, and read out T.H. B." 

Right,“ said Braithwaite. ‘‘ And that 
stands for ‘Thomas Henry Braithwaite '— 
my father’s name. This is his trunk— 
or, rather, mine, for he gave it to me." 

" Get away! Don't tell me!" cried 
Balmforth, red in the face with chagrin. 

Fact.“ said Braithwaite. “I cleaned 
out this trunk and left it standing in the 
kitchen. The thieves found it handy over 
night to pack the stolen plate in, for, when 
I came downstairs next morning, it had 
disa ppeared.“ 

A dead silence followed—the silence of 
total disgust and helpless amazement. 
A more discomfited set of boys than the 
members of the S. S. S. S. never breathed. 
All their castles in the air were dashed to the 
ground ; all their romancing dispersed like 
thistledown blown upon. It was very dis- 
appointing—not to say humiliating. 

" You can help me to get the trunk out.“ 
said Braithwaite. *“ Father will be tickled 
to death over this. He'll give you fellows 
the biggest ' blow-out you ever saw.“ 

Somewhat cheered by this prospect, they 
soon had the trunk lifted into the open air. 
Then they took turns, in pairs, in carrying 
it to Braithwaite's home, where they were 
welcomed with acclamation and enter. 
tained right royallv. 

During the time when the Social Sub- 
terraneanites were sitting at the lavish 
board of the Braithwaites’, the inquisitive 
Titmouse was cautiously inspecting the 
hole leading into the ruin vaults. Suddenly 
a rough hand seized him by the shoulder and 
spun him round. He found himself face 
to face with two coarse-looking men. One 
of them was he who mad threatened Balın- 
forth and his friends. 

" Where's the trunk that was down 
there "demanded one. 


That's the very 
There 


said the President 


— „ — — — 


11-1 really don't know," stuttered 
Titmouse nervously. 

“ Yes, you do!” roared the man, purple 
with rage over the loss. You know where 
your pals took it. Where is it? 


“I wasn’t one of them," protested 
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Titmouse, on the verge of tears. “ Really, 
I wasn't. I suppose they've taken it to 
the schooL" 

With & blow of his heavy fist the man 
sent Titmouse reeling to the ground. The 
next instant the two ruthans were gone, 
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and Titmouse rose to his feet with a big 
lump on his forehead and a bigger regret in 
his PE that he had ever bemeaned him- 
self to inquire into the nature of Balmforth's 
great discovery. 

[THE END.] 


Author of “ The Cruise of the ‘Herne, 
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MY HOLIDAYS WITH MAC. 


By F. R. HARRISON, LL.B., 
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On His Way Home for the Holidays ! 
— 22 — 


When you go for your Holidays, mind you put 
the B. O. P.“ in your Trunk. DR 
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40 had just passed the Oxford Junior. 
Moreover, he had taken honours. 
Further, his form-master had told him that 
if he got through at all he might consider 
himself lucky, which remark having been 
transmitted to me in the weekly epistie, I 
had rashly promised him a week-end at the 
sea-side if he passed, and a holiday in the 
hill country if he did well. Therefore, when 
the anxiously expected result came, Mac 
demanded fourpence-halfpenny on the spot, 


and was soon full length on the grass and 
in the midst of Peveril of the Peak.. 

For,“ he observed, I choose Derby. 
shire this time. Get corner seats. I havo 
spoken! 

Need it be said that Mac had his way ? 
He always does, even when it is merely a 
question of corner seats. Before nine o'clock 
next morning St. Pancras station was half 
an hour behind us, and we were running 
through Hertfordshire on our way North. 
We had the carriage to ourselves, and the 
seats were littered with maps. For once 
Mac found a map interesting. He studied 
it in conjunction with a Guide o the 
Peak Country for twenty minutes, and 
then announced that we would stay at 
Castleton. 

* For," said he, * that is where Peveril 
lived." So it was settled. 

Mac was useful both at Bedford and 
Kettering. When the train stopped he 
leaned out of the open window and looked 
so aggressively mischievous that at least 
three old ladies and one mother with a bad. 
tempered baby decided, on second thoughts, 
not to invade our compartment. 

Now you've got to thank me for that," 
he remarked. “ And yet you often have 
the cheek to say that boys are of no use at 
all You wouldn't be able to put your 
feet on the cushions if I hadn't stemmed 
the tide. Oh, bother," he added in an 
undertone, as four self.assertive youths 
entered our sanctum from the rear, I 
forgot it was a corridor.” 

Mac was silent until we reached Chester- 


" “A Trip to the Emerald Isle," etc. 


AND PEVERIL OF THE PEAK." 


field, where the twisted spire of the church 
attracted his attention. He speculated for 
the next few minutes as to whether it had 
been built with a twist or had got screwed 
one night. The problem was still unsolved 
when we reached Sheffield and changed 
trains. 

Mac thinks that changed is not the 
word to be used, for, although we got out of 
one train, it wag a full hour before we were 
able to get into another. At last our engine 
steamed in, in the rear of a southward- 
bound express, and we left the town of 
smoke. 

At Dore and Totley we parted company 
with the main line, and entered a four-mile 
tunnel. When we emerged we found our. 
selves in the depths of a valley that looked 
as though it might be in Derbyshire. Mac, 
however, was not quite satisfied. 

* You told me we should see the white 
cliffs of the mountain limestone," he said. 
* and those rocks are as black as Sheffield 
railway station.' 

Patience.“ I had to reply. Is not this 
country good enough for a start? We shall 
reach the limestone later on. If you look 
up the map you will see that we are crossing 
the millstone grit.“ 

Mac used to sneer when I pointed out 
the different rocks to him, but he has since 
learned wisdom; and he is now able to 
choose his country for a holiday without 
seeing or knowing anything more about the 
place than can be gathered from a study of 
the geological map. He swears now by the 
Borrowdale Volcanoes—but that is a later 
story. 

When we left the train at Hope (appropri- 
ate namie) we saw ahead the cliffs we were 
looking for. A two-mile walk brought us 
into Castleton, and it was not long before 
we had secured comfortable quarters right 
in the shadow of Péveril Castle. After 
lunch we set out to explore. 

We found the village ta be small, but 
very interesting. Its cottages, built of the 
grey limestone, look old-fashioned and 
comfortable, and the dulness of the stone 
gives the place a more ancient appearance 
than the dà tes over the lintels would lead 
the visitor to expect. Making our way to 
& perpendicular rock which rose up sheer 
from the village, we found ourselves at the 
mouth of a cavern from which flows the 
stream that supplies the place with water. 
Two hundred feet above us, at the top of 
the precipice, was the castle; and, as Mac 
seemed to be thinking of little else, we 
decided to explore its ruins at once. 

We found that residents were admitted 
gratis, but visitors were charged a small fee. 
Mac wanted to argue that, as we had come 
to stay for nearly a month, we were entitled 
to be put on the free list, but the gate- 
keeper ruled otherwise. 

We scaled the only accessible approach 
to the castle, entering by a breach at the 
north-west angle of the walls. Mac declared 
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it to be the breach made by Cromwell's 
cannon, and there was no one to deny the 
statement. Certainly we were in the home 
of Julian Peveril, or, as Mac preferred to put 
it, uf “ popery, prelacy. and Peveril of the 
Peak." 

The outer wall encloses a small turf. 
covered plateau, on which the castle build- 
ings once stood. Of these, only the keep 
now remains, but the chief interest lies in 
the situation of the ruins. On three sides 
are precipices, almost inaccessible in the 
most favourable circumstances, and quite 
unscalable if defended. William the Con- 
queror was wise in his generation when he 
chose that spot for Peveril's keep; and 
King Henry II. could not but admire its 
great strength when he received the homage 
of Malcolm, King of Scotland, within its 
massive walls. 

O ye Scots," cried Mac (who, as I have 
said before, does not hail from Caledonia, 
in spite of his name), here, at Castleton, 
did your monarch make his submission to 
the despised English.“ 

Pardon him, Scots, it was the mountain 
air that intoxicated him. 

The view from the castle walls is magni- 
ficent, embracing the broad valley in which 
the village lies, down to Hathersage. A 
wall of hills sweeps round Castleton in a 
long horse-shoe-like curve, enclosing it on 
all sides excapt the east, in which direction 
can be seen the Derwent valley, with 
Stanage Edge beyond. With our map 
spread open on the turf we proceeded to 
identify the more prominent features— 
Win Hill (1,523 feet) beyond Hope, with 
its very decided peak, the long, fascinatin 
* edge " from Mam Tor to Lose Hill, an 
the dark outline of Kinder Scout in the 
background. 

A break in the wall of hills to the west of 
the village next called for examination, so, 
leaving Peveril Castle, we walked up to the 
Winnats—an impressively beautiful pass 
throuzh the hills. The name is said to be 
& corruption of Wind Gates, and certainly 
when the wind rushes through this neck 
the south-westerly gales must be felt at 
Castleton. 

We climbed the pass, following the old 
road, which soon became a path of greenest 
turf, between limestone crags which rose up 
on either side, exhibiting fantastic shapes 
and suggesting giants’ castles on the hill- 
side. Castleton stands 650 feet above the 
sea-level, the top of the Winnats is 700 feet 
higher, and, when we reached the high road 
near Winnats Head, Mam Tor's additional 
400 feet did not seem impossible. 

Approaching the hill from a depression 
on its western side, we scrambled up a stiff 
bank, man:euvred round & wall, climbed 
again, and finally found ourselves on the 
summit, 1,700 feet up, with an immense 
drop on every side. On our right lay the 
Castleton hollow, to the left was Edale, in a 
parallel valley, and in front was a narrow 
ridge which might be followed to the top 
of Los» Hill, some two miles away, Lose 
H ìl itself being the end of the ridge. Thus 
from the height on which we were standing 
we could take Lose Hill in the rear, without 
further climbing, by way of Back Tor—or, 
as Mac was quick to remark, Back Door. 
It was getting dark, however, and as we did 
not wish to spend our first night in Derby- 
shire under a mountain wall, we made a 
hasty descent from the ridge to a sheltered 
lane which soon took us into Castleton. 

* Well, Mac." I said, as we sought our 
beds, will it do?“ 

** I'm glad I took honours,’ 
reply. 

We started next morning to explore 
Cave Dale, our own particular dale, not 
only becaus:» it is one of the prettiest in all 
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Derbyshire, but also because its portals 
were at our very door. The entrance is 
made from one corner of the village square, 
by & narrow path between two masses of 
limestone rock. On passing these romantic 
gates a beautiful dale opened out in front of 
us, with tree-crowned rocks rising perpen- 
dicularly on the right, and a turf-covered 
hillside sloping up steeply on the left, broken 
a dozen times by the jutting masses of rock 
which are the greatest charm of Derby's 
dales. After walking for a furlong we saw 
Peveril Castle, this time right above us, 
the cliff on our right forming the south- 
eastern boundary of the fortress. Very 
romantic it looked, perched on the heights, 
and Mac expressed a fervent wish that he 
had lived six centuries earlier, that he might 
have witnessed an assault of the castle from 
Cave Dale. 

Making our way onward and upward, we 
reached a six-went-way, where you can 
choosa a different road every day of the 
week, except Sunday, when, of course, you 
would stay athome. Need I say whose little 
witticism this was ? 

We chose the track leading to Eldon 
Hill, from the summit of which we could see 
all the country to the Cheshire boundary. 
Then we searched the south face for the 
famous Eldon Hole, of which a poet has 
written : 


“Here, on a hill’s side steep 
Is Elden Hole, 80 depe 
That no man living knows 
How far its hollow goes." 


That,“ as Mac said, “is, to put it 
mildly, a false statement of fact, or else the 
inhabitants of Derbyshire in the year 1658, 
when the lines were written, had little 
resource and a jolly lot of superstition." 

At any rate, Mac, by producing a ball of 
string from his pocket and letting down a 
stone tied to one end, found the bottom in 
ten minutes. 

Brought it for this very purpose," he 
said. Got a measuring-tape too." He had, 
and soon informed me that Eldon Hole 
was 180 feet deep, and that he didn't think 
that was much to make such a fuss about. 

The hole is really one of the many great 
fissures to be seen in all limestone forma- 
tions. Its sides are perpendicular, and 
covered with ferns and ivy for many feet 
below the surface. No doubt the fact that 
there are no means of exploring its depths 
short of a proper expedition with ropes 
has led to the assumption that Eldon Hole 
is a bottomless pit. Recent exploration 
has shown it to be a natural cavern with an 
open top. 

After the midday meal Mac announced 
that he was going up Cave Dale. 

But we were there only this morning," I 
said. 

* I know all about that; but I'm just 
going again, and this time I am going to 
take last month's B. O.P." with me." 

I began to perceive that his programme 
was an attractive one for a hot August 
afternoon, and it was not long before we 
were on top of a little crag, sheltered from 
the sun by a huge rock, reading or dreaming 
away the happy hours. It was the first of 
many such afternoons during our stay in 
the Peak Country. 

When we awoke next morning it was 
raining, and looked as though it intended 
to continue for *''forty days and forty 
nights." It rained at breakfast, at noon, 
in the afternoon, and at sunset—if there 
was any sunset at all on such a day—and, 
furthermore, it was raining all the time in 
between. If you prefer it stated more 
peas but less picturesquely, it was a wet 

ay. 

After waiting all the morning for it to 


clear up, we decided to sally forth and 
explore the high roads. Taking the road 
towards Bradwell, we soon found a rock- 
bound pass leading down into Hope. For- 
tunately there were fossils in abundance all 
through the pass, with crystalline frag- 
ments of rocks and brightly coloured spars 
lying about on all sides. The rain had 
washed away the dirt and revealed the 
treasures, and Mae returned with a small 
geological collection in his pockets. Tne 
labelling of those we recognised, and the 
identification of those we did not, kept us 
going all the evening. 

" Yesterday," said Mac next morning, 
" was washing day. To-day the country 
will be hung out to dry." 

He was right. The sun burst through 
early, and the last cloud hurried away. 
Having put up with the rain yesterday, we 
determined to turn it to account to-day, 
and set off to find a noted intermittent spring, 
known locally as the ebbing and flowing well, 
which is at its best after heavy rain. The 
water issues from a number of apertures on 
a hillside, pours forth at a great rate for a 
short time, and then ceases altogether for 
a quarter of an hour or longer, when the 
process is repeated. This curious effect is 
believed to be due to a curved conduit, 
forming a natural syphon; and Mac’s 
knowledge of physics was just sufficient to 
fill him with eager anticipation as we 
approached the spring. We sat down on 
the bank, and waited. Nothing happened. 
We ate our sandwiches. and still the waters 
refused to gratify us. Finally, after waiting 
for two long hours, we came to the conclu- 
sion that Dame Nature’s waterworks must 
be undergoing repair, and walked away in 
disgust. Mac called it a sell. 

To compensate us for this disappoint- 
ment we decided to walk to Tideswell to 
s2e its church, the Cathedral of the Peak.“ 
Our guide-book told us that the name of the 
town was supposed to be derived from an 
ebbing and flowing well, but, as Mac said, 
somewhat irrelevantly, we ‘‘ weren't taking 
any," and to the best of his belief there was 
no such thing. 

As we walked back to Castleton along 
the high-level road, which keeps just 
above the 1,000-feet contour line, the sun 
was setting, and when we descended the 
steep hill leading to the village we were 
amazed at hearing the chattering of tens 
of thousands of birds, driven to roost some- 
what earlier than usual by an approaching 
storm. They filled a belt of trees on the 
hillside, and from the noise we heard we 
concluded that all the bird population of 
Derbyshire had taken refuge there, and 
that every one was announcing his arrival. 
The parrot-house at the Zoo was not in it, 
and the din was not lessened when Mac 
emitted a yell which resembled the shriek 
of a locomotive in combination with the 
wail of a nocturnal cat on the tiles. He 
produced the desired effect, for the whole 
colony of birds rose, circling round with a 
prolonged whirr, and no doubt casting evil 
glances at us, the disturbers of their happy 
gathering. 

The W morning brought such 
glorious sunshine that there was only one 
thing to be done, and that was to seek the 
hill-tops. So we walked along the edge 
from Mam Tor to Lose Hill, sometimes 
1,700, and never less than 1,200 feet up. 
On our left was all the vale of Edale, on the 
right Castleton, and in front Derwent Dale, 
right away to Chatsworth. Above us was 
sunshine, and round us a wind from the 
north-east : and who does not revel in the 
brilliance of the day which a north-east 
wind brings with it ? 

From the summit of Lose Hill the ground 
descends steeply to the Derwent, and then 
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as suddenly rises again to Win Hill, two 
miles away. Legend has it that the two 
heights owe their names to & great battle 
fought there, the victors occupying Win 
Hill and the vanquished Lose Hill. It 
was such a fascinating story that it is a 
pity Mac thought it his duty to investigate 
its truth. 

** You notice," he said, ** that the battle 
is supposed to have been fought in Saxon 
times. Now, even your third-rate memory 
will tell you that gunpowder was not then 
invented, therefore, as it is about a couple 
of miles from one hill to the other, the 
armies must have stood on the respective 
summits, and * made faces’ at each other." 

After this sally he thought it wise to 
start a race back to Castleton, and descended 
the hill at such a pace as to upset the equa- 
nimity of every old sheep within a hundred 
yards of him. Most of them seemed to 
think his rolling body—for he did roll most 
of the way—was a sheep dog gone mad, 
and beat a hasty retreat over the shoulcer 
of the hill. 

Our next day's expedition was a more 
ambitious one. Mac having got up early 
for once (under compulsion), we were across 
the vale of Edale before the day began to 
get too hot. If Castleton is hidden in the 
hills Edale is buried in them. They circle 
right round the village, the most impressive 
of all being the dark mass of Kinder Scout 
to the north. It was the flank of Kinder 
that we started to climb. 

Leaving Edale village on our right, we 
mounted a hillside track by the side of a 
torrent, which rushed down in one long 
whirl of cascades, falls, and rapids, to help 
to form the head-waters of the Noe, Kinder 
Scout's contribution to the Derwent. A 
particularly steep part of the track has 
been called Jacob's Ladder, &nd truly it 
scemed sufficiently arduous to lead into 
heaven itself. Mac's tongue  wagged 
incessantly; now he was pointing out the 
beauties of a cascade, now scoffing at my 
efforts to scale the heights at a pace equal 
to his own. 

We had heard of the runic crosses of 
Derbyshire, and hoped to discover one of 
them on this hillside. On passing a shooting- 
party Mac asked one member where Edale 
Cross was to be found. The reply he got 
showed that our informant was not an 
antiquary. 

Follow this wall until it meets that 
other wall coming down the hill, then look 
over it and you will see the cross. It is 
easy to miss it, however, and when you do 
Ji nd il. it is not worth looking at! 

We found it, and although it was but a 
mutilated relic, we considered it worth the 
climb. The cross is right on the water- 
shed, on the very backbone of the country, 
1,750 feet above the sea. A streamlet 
trickled away on one side of us down to the 
Noe, thence into the Derwent, and finally 
to the North Sea; and but a few yards to 
the west was the source of the river Sett, 
which ultimately joins the Mersey, and so 
reaches the Irish Sea. 

I tried to impress my companion with 
these interesting facts, and suggested that 
we might as well sit down on the heather 
and  contemplate the country, which 
stretched away into a misty distance 
beyond the Cheshire border. He agreed to 
the rest, but barred the geography lesson, 
insisting on sandwiches instead. When 
he had lunched he showed that he had 
appreciated the lesson by collecting a 
p of water from the Sett, then some 
rom the easte streamlet, and solemnly 
drinking first the one and then the other, 
* just to see whether the North Sea tastes 
the same as the Atlantic Ocean, you know." 

We had an exquisite walk along the 
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heather-covered shoulder of Kinder, the 
golden blossom of the close-cropped gorse 
mingling with the purple of the heather 
to produce an effect which must be seen to 
be appreciated. Soon Mac discovered a 
berry, new to both of us. It was a small 
red berry, which, had it been black instead 
of scarlet, might have been mistaken for 
the whortleberry. We found it to be the 
cowberry, a tasteless fruit, though fairly 
palatable when made into jam. Mac says 
I am to add that we only found this out 
afterwards: we did not make jam that day 
on Kinder Scout. 

When we reached Hayfield the afternoon 
shadows warned us it was time to turn our 
faces homewards, and we returned over 
the black South Head, along a green track, 
all among the heather again. The ridge 
dividing the millstone grit from the lime- 
stone was passed, and turf succeeded 
heather; then we went down, down, down, 
until we struck the high road leading to the 
top of the Winnats, and 

" By eight o'clock we were enjoying 
some large slices of most excellent Derby- 
shire lamb,” interpolates the irrepressible. 

We had Haddon Hall down on our 
prose me but that was not yet. Mean- 
while we paid & visit to.Hazelbadge Hall, 
another home of Dorothy Vernon. Next, 
retracing our steps as far as Bradwell, we 
made for the eternal hills once more, scaling 
Bradwell Edge, which we found to be the 
steepest climb we had yet attempted. A 
long tramp over the heather followed, and 
our walk was not the less interesting by 
reason of our losing our way, and having 
to strike boldly across country where no 
path was to be seen, & watercourse alone 
being our guide. We reached civilisation 
for a few moments at Bamford, and then 
ascended Win Hill, to see the view. The 
hilltop consists of a medley of grit rocks, 
bare and black, but impressive in their 
hugeness. Moorland and hill, vale and dale, 
were all round, and the view was one not 
to be missed. . 

Our next important excursion was a 
walk &cross country to Eyam. At Eyam 
(which rhymes with seem) they had the 

lague. It was a terrible visitation, no 
238 than 317 persons dying out of a popula- 
tion of 350. The story of the heroism of 
the rector, who isolated his plague stricken 
flock from the world, and fought the scourge 
until it died out. is known to most people, 
and at Eyam iteelf none can be ignorant 
of it. The village is full of plague relics, 
and Mac declared his willingness to see all 
of them. 

The centre of interest is not the church 
proper, even though its churchyard con- 
tains a runic cross in a marvellously perfect 
condition, but the open-air church which 
was used in that terrible year 1666. In the 
dell beside the village. known as Cucklet 
Church, the services were held, the people 
sitting on the grassy hillsides, at respectful 
distances from one another, to avoid infec- 
tion. The rector climbed a rock, and 
preached to his flock from its summit, 
cheering them through the doleful summer, 
and watching their numbers diminish as 
family after tamily was stricken down. 

Mac said the thought of such a time 
made him feel creepy, so we hastened from 
Eyam to Grindleford Bridge and on to 
Hathersage, the last famous by reason of 
its E the bones of Robin Hood's 
Little John in its picturesquely situated 
churchyard. The walk home would have 
been better if there had becn less high road. 
Mac does not love motor dust, unless hc is in 
the car. 

One of the prettiest dales we discovered 
in Derbyshire is Cressbrook, which owes 
much of its charm to its wooded sides. We 


entered the dale by a footpath from the 
west, which brought us to the top of a 
precipitous hillside, some three or four 
hundred feet in height. Descending by a 
winding track, we reached the stream at 
the bottom of the valley and followed it 
to its junction with the Derbyshire Wye. 
We continued our walk through the village 
of Ashford to Bakewell, and then back rea 
Monsal Dale. Monsal Dale is called the 
* Arcadia" of the Peak, and is much 
boomed by the railway companies Mac 
ventured to enter & protest. 

Pretty ?— ves, and the waterfall is a fine 
one, but partly artificial," was his verdict. 
* No, I am not going to rave over it; I 
prefer Cressbrook, and certainly Cave Dale 
IS nicer." 

Thus did he depose Monsal Dale from its 
proud position. | 

Next morning Mac made a discovery. 

Here we are, staying at Castleton, and 
we have not seen the inside of one of its 
caves," he said. 

I thought they would keep for the wet 
days, but he insisted on the omission being 
repaired at once. 

We chose the Speedwell Cavern, an old 
lead mine near the Winnats. Obtaining 
a guide, we entered a long passage, the 
floor of which was covered with water to 
a depth of three feet. But a boat was 
awaiting us, and we were soon seated in it, 
and on our underground voyage. Our 
boatman had no oars—there would indeed 
have been no use for them, for the passage 
was too narrow ; but he propelled the boat 
by pushing against the sides of the lime- 
stone passage, in this way getting us along 
at & good pace. We stopped occasionally 
to examine a fossil in the limestone rock, 
and, after a journey of some 300 yards, 
reached a landing-stage and entered a 
Jarge natural cavern which the miners had 
discovered when driving their tunnel. We 
burned flares and magnesium wire to 
enable us to see the extent of the cavern, 
but its depths remained wrapped in mystery. 
Apparently it was not large, superficially, 
but the height was very great, our guide 
asserting that rockets had [dis sent up for 
400 feet without touching the top. A 
rushing stream issues from a passage and 
pours over the edge of a mass of rock into 
the unknown depths below, reappearing 
as a brook of crystal water in tleton 
village. The cave we were in was wonderful 
rather than beautiful, there being none of 
the stalactites and stalagmites so common 
in limestone hills. 

As we had come along in the boat we had 
left a line of lighted candles on ledges in 
the sides of the perfectly straight tunnel, 
and from the cavern we were able to look 
back on these and watch the effect. 

The afternoon was rainy, and prevented 
us from taking a long walk, but we climbed 
over the shoulder of Win Hill, and saw 
some wonderful cloud effects all round us. 
The road up Win is a Roman road, and had 
not been repaired since ita makers retroceded 
our tight little island. It was bounded by 
a long stone wall, also sadly out of repair. 
After a patient study of the stones of which 
it was composed, made during a passing, 
but somewhat wetting shower, Mac pro- 
nounced our wall to be the identical structure 
that Balbus built. So far as I could judge, 
the only justification for the theory was 
the discovery of a small piece of brick, 
which certainly might have been Roman, 
but did not look like it. 

We returned over Win confident that the 
morrow would be fine. It was. 

The morning opened with intermittent 
sunshine and a fresh breeze, and Kinder 
Scout's 2,088 feet. no less than its water- 
fall, seemed to require our attention. So 


favourable were the general conditions that 
we reached Elale Cross long before noon, 
and, leaving the path, scrambled over the 
wall and commenced the tinal ascent of the 
Peak. 

The way was easy for a time, although 
the dense growth of heath and whortle- 
berry. combined with the absence of any- 
thing better than a dry watercourse for a 
path, made progress somewhat slow. Ac- 
cording to a series of intricate calculations 
made by my companion with a map and 
a pair of dividers, the highest point. was 
not far off; and, when we had climbed a 
smooth rock on the plateau half an hour 
after leaving Edale Cross, we decided that 
we had topped the end of the Pennines. 
There was, however, a mass of rocks about 
half a mile away which looked six inches 
higher than that on which we were seated, 
and Mac insisted on reaching it. Here 
bezan trouble. 

The Peak—the summit of Kinder Scout 
—is a large plateau, its highest point but 
2.088 feet above sea-level, and several 
square miles of it well over the 2.000 feet 
contour-line On this nearly level table- 
land are masses of rock—the millstone grit 
—black and awe-inspiring, but over the 
greater part of the surface is spread a soil 
of thick black peat, the accumulations of 
tens or hundreds of thousands of years, the 
remains of the whortleberry and other 
plants that have grown there since twice 
time immemorial, The plentiful rainfall 
has caused this plateau to be cut up in all 
directions by innumerable channels for the 
water, each some six, ten, or twenty feet 
wide, and of corresponding depth, crossing 
and re-crossing the plateau at all angles. 

This was the country we started to walk 
over. Five feet of whortleberry turf, then 
a ten-foot gully; four feet of whortleberry, 
next a twenty-foot gully; ten feet of lumpv 
grass and yet another gully; and the soft 
black mud to be negotiated every time. It 
took us an hour to do that one half-mile, 
and then we lunched on the rocks, 

A feature of Kinder Scout is the Down- 
fall—a stream which, originating in the 
gullies on the summit, meanders to the 
western slopes of the mountain, and then 
takes a leap over a precipice. The map 
assured us that the Downfall—the leap— 
was only two miles away, but if they were 
like that last half-mile we might as well call 
the distance sixteen miles at once. 

* Can you manage four hours’ scrambling, 
Nac?“ 

“Can I manage my grandmother ? 
was the irreverent replv. 

After the first half-mile of gullies we hit 
upon something like a westward-trending 
depression, at first merely a swollen gully, 
but one which looked like the beginnings 
of a larger valley. Could this be the source 
of the Downfall? There were only the 
barking grouse to answer, but they did 
not return us a negative; and, when the 
peaty stream bed became sand, we left the 
whortleberries and walked in the nearly 
dry watercourse, crossing the stream times 
without number, now on silver sand, now 
on rounded rocks, until we suddenly emerged 
between a pair of rocky gates at the fall 
itself—what there was of it. The precipice 
was there, the rocks were there, there was all 
the world below us, and there, up above it 
all, were we; but, alas! the water had been 
forgotten, and the magnificent Downfall 
was a mere trickle. However, Mac possesses 
a vivid imagination, * and, in the winter, 
it must be awfully fine. vou know." 

A tremendous scramble over heather 
and bracken brought us to the Mermaid's 
Pool. where a solitary maiden is said to 
dwell, The legend runs that if one of the 
male sex spies the lady when taking her 
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morning dip in the pool he will live for 
ever. Mac asserts that he is to be one of 
the immortals. 

“ You see," he explains, it is like this. 
As we came over the hillside by the pool I 
saw a hire. Now, everybody knows that 
fairies, and people of that kind, assume the 
form of a ruined castle, a warming-pan, or 
a hare, as the case ma be, in order to escape 
observation ; and I have little doubt that 
the hare I saw was the mermaid in disguise. 
Besides, am I not still alive, and so well 
on the way to proving my theory ? ” 

After the Mermaid's Pool came miles of 
the mountain-side—first & steep descent to 
cross a stream, then up again to get round 
the shoulder of a jutting eminence, half a 
mile of dry heather, a rough piece of high 
bracken, and then & squelching bog; but 
at last we rejoined the footpath and soon 
reached Edale Cross again. Half an hour 
afterwards we found one of the many 
Derbyshire farmhouses, where they are 
accustomed to supply everything. from 
plain tea at sixpence a head, to tea with 
ham and eggs at one: and. four. Mac 
decided that our purses would run to tea 
with jam, and plenty of it. 

Our programme for the day was not vet 
quite completed, however. Mac's enthu- 
siastic description of the Peak country had 
charmed one of his school chums, a youth 
known as " Joe," and we expected him to 
pay us a week-end visit. He was to meet 
us at Edale station, and thither we made 
our way, as soon as the jampot of the wife 
of the farmer (“ Sounds like a French 
exercise," exclaims Mac) was emptv. We 
were mecting the 6.54, but we reached the 
station soon after six, and watched the 
staff perform his duties. Not a soul was to 
be seen save the “ staff," no travellers were 
about but ourselves, and there was no one 
anxious to catch the 6.54. 

After we had waited for a good half-hour, 
until 6.52 in fact, the simple-minded porter 
at whom we had been gazing ever since we 
arrived at the station, came to the conclusion 
that we might be the people for whom a 
telegram had been waiting since the morning. 
We were. Joe was off to Scotland, and could 
not come to us. So our wait had been for 
nothing. 

The porter did not seem to think that he 
might have guessed our identity before. even 
when Mac quoted for his benefit the old 
couplet : 


“Derbyshire born, Derbysh're bred, 
Strong in the body but wcak in the head." 


But Mac felt aggressive because his chum 
hadn't turned up. 

Chapel-en-le-Frith received a visit from 
us next day, and we found it prettier than 
we had expected it to be. But we cannot 
spare it many lines, for our visit was followed 
by one to Haddon Hall and Chatsworth. 
The magic in the names was enough to take 
us there, and we set off early one morning, 


walking riz Litton and Cressbrook to 


Monsal Dale, where we caught the train to 
Rowsley. A walk of a couple of miles 
from the station brought us to Haddon Hall, 
beautiful in its emptiness, and attractive 
even in its neglected condition. We agreed 
that Haddon Hall is the sort of place we 
should like to ** do up," furnish, and live 
in for the rest of our days. We are not 
going to describe it, for. as Mac savs, we 
aren't a guide-book. Go to see it for 
yourselves ! On leaving, we followed an 
intricate path across the fields to Chatsworth, 
a route said to be tried by many, but only 
followed successfully once a month. We 
wandered once, and went astray a little, 
but we did it, and at last Chatsworth lay 
ahead of us, just across the park. 

Haddon Hall is homely and beautiful; 
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Chatsworth is almost oppressively magnifi- 
cent. Visitors are welcomed, but are 
necessarily whisked round in parties, and 
Mac declared it to be like trying to see 
a World's Exhibition in half an hour. 

„Next time," he said, “I shall make 
friends with the Duke first." 

We walked across the park to Baslow, 
then took a coach to Grindleford and 
reached home just after dark. 

A rainy morning cut the next day short, 
and we were unable to start on our diurnal 
expedition until after lunch. Walking to 
the " nick” of Win Hill soon after mid- 
dav, we entered the valley of the Ashop, 
and started down the dale. The road was 
an attractive one, its banks providing wild 
raspberries for our refreshment, and millions 
of ferns to gratify our esthetic inclinations. 
Mac did not count the millions, but he is 
prepared to justifv his estimate. On reach- 
ing the confluence of the Ashop and Derwent 
we left the vallev, and. skirting the hillside, 
walked round the foot of Win Hill, and so 
into Hope. 

There was one long expedition which 
must be undertaken, and that was a walk 
all round Kinder Scout. It was a twenty- 
eight miler, and we started early. Reaching 
Ashop Dale at Alport Bridge, we turned up 
the vallev, and saw one of the prettiest 
sights imaginable—an illimitable expanse 
of heather, in full bloom, at its very best. 
It stretched right up the sides of the great 
hills all round us, set off by the greenest of 
turf, the hills themselves crowned by 
castellated rocks, and the valley beautified 
by the rush of a foaming torrent. 

After two miles of magnificent country 
we came to the famous Snake Inn, visited 
by every traveller in the Peak District. 
Soon afterwards we left the road by a 
footpath leading to Hayfield, and com- 
menced a gradual ascent, following a 
mountain stream to its source amid the 
heights of Fairbrook Maze. The country 
was one in which Nature reigns supreme, 
and Man is only recognised by the footpath 
he has used. After tive miles on the heather 
we crossed the watershed, and descended 
the western side of the hill by a tumultuous 
watercourse—a glorious, rushing, leaping, 
stream, all rapids, forming scenes of exquisite 
beauty among the rocks and mosses. Finally 
we joined the path leading to Edale Cross, 
and returned home by the old but ever 
interesting route by Edale village and over 
the nick of Mam Tor. 

The next day found us in Derwent Dale, 
which we wished to see before the valley 
is altered by the great dam which is now 
being constructed by several midland 
towns in connection with a scheme to 
supply them with water. Perhaps the lake 
so formed will improve the scenery ; for the 
moment we found it spoilt. : 

Climbing Derwent Edge, we reached more 
interesting country, rock-crowned and 
heather-covered, and prepared for more 
enjoyment. But—a spot of rain fell, 
another, then four-and-twenty more, next 
half a million, and we were on the moors, 
ten good miles from home. It was tramp, 
tramp, tramp, for three solid hours. First 
we were damp, then wet, next soaked, and 
eventually half-drowned ; so that when we 
did get home it was hot everything, as Mac 
said—hot dinner. hot bath, and a hot bottle 
in bed. But no colds were caught that dav. 

How should we wind up our visit? We 
decided on another cave, but wanted 
something less known than the caves at 
Castleton, which were examined by scores 
of visitors every day. Rejecting these as 
unworthy of attention, we walked to Brad- 
well, where we found an old, old man, who 
undertook to .show us the mysteries of 
Bagshawe's Cavern. Our guide was a poet, 
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and graciously presented us with specimens 
of his verses on the wonders of his cave. 
Then we started down a long flight of steps 
to the unknown regions below. We carr.»d 
a candle each, and, as the passage was in 
many places but three feet in height, it 
was no easy matter to get along. However, 
we were rewarded at intervals by coming 
upon stalactitic chambers, towering up like 
magic palaces, where we could at least 
stand upright. It was a good finish, and 
we were satisfied accordingly. 

The last evening was given over to à 
poetical competition. Our landlady had 
treated us well and she kept a visitors' 
book, which she duly produced after supper ; 
and, after bringing it to our notice, left it in 
a conspicuous position. We had to give 
way, and I started to write her a verse : 


“Do you long to Le a-dreaming in the depths of 

Derby's dales? 

Do you hunger after fossils from the limestones and 
the shales? 

Woald you go to gather heather on the hillsides all 
the day? 

Then you'd better come to Mrs. Blank's at Castleton 
to stay." 
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* Now, Mac, it is your turn," I said. 

Mac took up a pen, dipped it in the ink, 
licked it, writhed a bit, and then smiled. 
I knew the meaning of that smile. He was 
going to cap what I had written. This is 
what he produced : 


“Or would you do your dreaming in a large four- 

poster bed ? 

Do you hunger after ham and eggs, fresh butter, and 
new bread ? 

Would you gather round the table, after climbing 
hills all day? 

Then be sure you come to Mrs. Blank’s at Castleton 
to stay.” 


* Now, Mac, where are the return halves 
of those tickets? 

“I don't know. I expect you've lost 
them. I hope so, too.” 

But they were not lost, and the south 
wi whisked us back to London. Our 
holiday was over. 

** Mac," I said, as I saw him off to school 
a few days later, when you manage the 
Senior Local we'll go to the Lake District." 

"'Then save up your money for next 


shouted Mac, as his train steamed 
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THE BOY’S OWN CAMERA CLUB. 
By REGINALD A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (Oxon.). 


PART I.—ROLL-FILMS AND ROLL-FILM CAMERAS. 


OONER or later 
there is sure 
to come upon 
the amateur 
photographer 
a desire to 
ex periment 
with roll- 
films. Many, 
indeed, begin 
with them, 
and cameras 
like the 
Brownie Ko: 
dak, which 
take roll- 
films, are re- 
sponsible for 
many won- 
derful things 
in the way of 
beginners' 
failures, oc- 
casionally 
mixed with a 
few successes 
I fear more 

or less the result of accident. In the hands 
of an experienced worker even a cheap camera 
of this type may be used with wonderful 
effect. But I certainly think that any 
successful results (which are, sometimes, 
quite soppeng in the case of the Brownie) 
obtained by a worker who has never heard 
of stops, does not know what focussing 
means, and takes shots at things near or far; 
by good light or bad, may fairly be put down 
to happy chance rather than any superior 
display of skill. 

I hope all readers of the B.O.C.C. will 
want to do something better than work with 
a tiny camera of the Nipper or Brownie 
class, excellent though they may be of their 
own kind. For a long time the Eastman 
Company had it all their own way in cameras 
of de. roll-film type, and even now the 
magic word Kodak" (I wonder whether 
there is any meaning in it or not!) produces 
more effect in the mind of the unenlightened 
human being than the name of any other 


roll-film camera. There are, however, 
cameras almost too numerous to mention 
which do precisely the same work as the 
popular Kodak, and as each of them has 
mee advantages of its own, in addition to 
the properties it shares with all the others, 
it becomes a matter of some difficulty to 
decide upon one of them when considering 
which to purchase. 

Far be it from me to eulogise one make 
more than another. Let the reader make up 
his mind what he wants the camera for, 
study all the catalogues and advertisements 
at his command, and finally choose which- 
ever he thinks will suit him best. However, 
in the present state of the camera manu- 
facturer's art there are one or two things 
which he should look out for in the type 
which he decides upon. 

1. The camera should take roll-films and 
plates. This is very important. You may 
not always want to carry about films, and 
whereas you can get plates of almost any 
well-known brand in most towns of any 
moderate size, there might very easily arise 
a difficulty with respect to the purchase of 
roll-films of the size your camera takes. 

2. The camera should take the stock sizes. 
That is either quarter-plate, 5 by 4, or half- 
plate. Few ple rise to the last in the 
case of a roll-film camera. But the great 


point is that if you get the stock sizes you . 


can use the camera wherever you go; if 
you get 3} by 2}, or 3} by 34, or some other 
out-of-the-way size, you may be stranded 
just at an important time for want of roll- 
films or plates to fill it. 

3. The camera should be capable of being 
used on a tripod, and of being focussed just 
as an ordinary stand-camera, when used 
with plates. This latter is quite a recent 
idea, and doubles the usefulness of the 
camera. It is quite easily achieved by pro- 
viding a focussing-screen, which slips into 
the groove into which the dark-slides fit, 
the sliding panel at the back of the camera 
being removed. Thus you are perfectly 
certain that your picture will be in focus, 
which, if you try to do it by the focussing 
scale of feet, without seeing the image, you 


may very well find, unless you have had 
much experience in estimating distances, is 
anything but the case. 

4. That the lens should be a good one 
oes without saying. It should work at as 
arge an aperture as possible, not less than 

%s, and should be provided with a good 


Magdalen College, Oxford. Head of the 


River. 1905. 
shutter, capable of giving exposures of short 
duration automatically—say 1, }, 4 second, 
and up to 100th of a second. Of course it 
must also be available for time exposures 
of any required duration, in case you wish 
to take interiors. Most modern shutters 
fulfil all these conditions. 

r~ Toe continued.) 
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The Editor to his Readers. 


wW" cannot find words in the English language that 
will adequately express our feelings on issuing 
to the World our First Number. 

To say that the demand for this issue surpassed 
all our expectations is to give but a feeble idea of 
our feelings on seeing the teeming thousands and 
thousands and thousands who thronged outside our 
Editorial Rooms eager to force pennies into our 
Editorial hand and heap upon us their best wishes 
or congratulations. 

Our modesty forbids us to place before you extracts 
from the countless number of telegrams and letters 
from all parts of the World which postmen have been 
wearily depositing in our office by the sackful during 
the last few days, but if our correspondents could see 
us now, stroking ourselves and purring with pleasure, 
they would, we feel sur», be satisfied that their kind- 
ness and encouragement are appreciated. 

Our friends, one and all, in acknowledging advance 
copies, breathe the same sentiment—‘‘ Hearty con- 
gratulations, and best wishes for the future of the 
Ferret.’ LAJ 

The Art Editor has endeavoured to portray the 
historic scene of the staff receiving congratulations, but 
his pen has refused to work with its customary ease; 
he frankly admits that his hand has lost its usual 
cunning on account of the fact that it was sprained in 
an argument with a contributor yesterday. Any 
reader who, notwithstanding these explanations, objects 
to the drawing we publish, is invited to make his 
complaints to the artist in person. 

Your Editor has felt like a blushing bride on reading 
the pleasing tributes to hand, 
and, but for the fact that he has 
been so frantically busy preparing 
this issue, he might have been 
tempted to walk among his fellow- 
mortals suffering from swollen 
head. 
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But time has not permitted, and we must reserve 
this performance for a future oecasion. What with 
interviewing budding authors and artists, assisting 
with the printing, acting as referee at our Fighting 
Editor's receptions, helping to tidy up the office after- 
wards, and attending to the thousand and one other 
duties and responsibilities of an Editor's position, 
we have been far too busy to give more than a 
thought to our own triumphant success. 

It is impossible to tell you how many millions of 
copies of our first issue have been sold, until we get 
the accounts in from our Foreign representatives, but 
the total cireulation is certainly a record-breaking one. 

A second edition (Extra Special) is being printed of 
this issue, superfine copies having been ordered by most 
of the Crowned Heads of Europe. 

And now that we have given these few particulars as 
to the “ Ferret's " early successes, we will satisfy our y 
readers' curiosity on another subject which, during the 
past week, has so greatly interested them—the result. of 
our grand Competition. 

The remarkable illustrated document printed on 
our next page was one of the scores of entries for 
this competition. The youth who sent it has 
omitted to sign his name to his handiwork, but 
he will be glad to know that, though he has not 
won the First Prize, we are most anxious to 
recognise his talent and ingenuity, and have 
something waiting for him at this office, when- 
ever he likes to call and inquire for 
The Three Disgraces —as he playfully 
nicknames our staff. 
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Messrs. Pringle, Hogg, and Crump, who, 
we should mention, are in no way con- 
nected with the Ferret," have expressed 
& wish to be present also at the ceremony 
of rewarding the juvenile artist, and we 
have considered it only fair to consent. 

Though the hands and feet of these three 
popular Fourth Form gentlemen are not so 
vast as the artist has delicately suggested, 
they are yet large and useful enough for all 


ordin purposes, and they hope to con- 
vince the young tuck-shop haunter of the 
fact ere leaves our sanctum. Our 


Office-boy would also like to say a few words 
when the principal ceremonies are over, as 
he considers himself libelled by the por- 
trait in the background. 

The Prize of a Year's Free Sub. was won 
by & Fifth-Former, who, as promised, has 
been placed on our free list. 

And now we must retire in favour of other 
contributors. 

With a thousand thanks for your generous 
support, dear reader, we place an ink- 
stained hand over our heart, and, making a 
courtly bow, bid you farewell till next week. 

THE EDITOR. 


Our Diary of the Week. 


Monday (Eventng).—Smith Minor will 
hold a levée in Dormitory C on the occasion 
of the receipt from home of a long-expected 
hamper. All guests are expected to be in 
evening dress. Party may have to break 
up suddenly, as a raid is anticipated. 

Tuesday.—The day upon which Burper 
Major has decided to change his collar! A 
large gathering of admirers is expected, and 
the unusual event is being anticipated with 
keer interest, Mr. Burper having given no 
such show for six months. We trust Mr. 
Burper will not catch cold. 

W ednesday.—The Editor of the Ferret 
anticipates a letter from home enclosing 
substantial remittance. He regrets it will 
be impossible for him to oblige with any 
Joans from this amount, until Green has 
forked out the 3d. he owes him. We trust 
this notice will bring a blush of guilt to that 
person’s grubby cheek. 

Thureday.—Latest day for sending in 
contributions for next week’s number. We 
regret to announce that some of the poetry 
sent us for our first number was the most 
sickly piffle our staff ever had the misfortune 
to peruse. Intending Poets should care- 
fully study the graceful little Sonnets to a 
Stew" in this number, and make their 
verses as near these gems as possible in style, 
refinement, and healthy sentiment. The 
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genius who wrote these dainty lines has a 
great future in front of him. 

Friday.—The Fighting Editor of the 
* Ferret " will be happy to meet any gentle- 
men who have complaints to make about 
our first number. At the time of writing 
he is engaged in throwing 500 lb. dumb- 
bells about the Editorial Office. Complaints 


wil be taken in rotation. An ambulance 
corps will be in attendance. 


AI ax PT, Sue. 
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Saturday.—Footer Match at Brockford. 

Our critic will be on the ground, so we trust 

the teams will use their best efforts. Report 

will ap in an early issue, if space per- 
mits. The Editor will also endeavour to be 
present at the match, and wear his new silk 
hat for the first time; his old one is being 
formally passed on to the Office-boy, in 
lieu of wages. Burper Major is having the 
moss and cobwebs dusted out of his old 

topper, so the school is expected to make a 

brave show at this fixture. 


SNAPSHOTS BY OUR SOCIETY SLEUTHHOUND. 


A Supper Party at Mr. Boaker's. 


The man about town who receives an 
invitation to sup with Boaker Minor can 
always be certain that he will meet there 
quite the best people, and that the 
supper itself will be done brilliantly. 
But seldom indeed does it fall to 
the lot of a Society scribe to 
chronicle such a success as that 
of Boaker’s Tuesday Evening. 

The Smart Set were represented 
by Brown Major (wearing his famous 
green necktie), Cruggle (who had on 
a most dainty thing in waistcoats), 


Perks (whoss brilliant complexion — 
shone like a greased ericket- bat). 
and Jipper Minor, whose pretty red |. < 
curly hair is so much admired by echt me 


connosewers. The host received his ` — 


guests with his customary grace and our 1 i| 
de trop, in a costume consisting of tam e {lll f 
finest linen robe- de · nuit, of the fashion- | | 
able drab tint, which was tucked into KRAN 


a pair of black cloth knickerbockers. 

Boaker looked a most romantic 
figure in this costume, which, worn 
without shoes or stockings, showed to 
the greatest advantage the graceful 


lines of his contour. Why are not boys 


encouraged to wear this costume in school ? 
We make the suggestion with all savoir faire, 
feeling sure that it would eventually lead to 
the general adoption of such & becoming 
pale de foie gras style of dress at all Society 


gatherings. 
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The supper that followed the reception 
went with the greatest possible commoe-4- 
faut. The Locale was the boudoir known as 
* Dormitory C," which, in the neighbour- 
hood of Boaker's bed, was transformed into 
& dream of fairyland, most of the guests 
having sent candles, and Boaker having 
received & large box of confections from 
home. Boaker was indeed en /éte. 

We have pleasure in publishing the Menu, 
which was written out, in a refreshing style 
of originality, by Boaker himself, on what 
was obviously the fly-leaf of somebody's 
Euclid. 

MENU. 
Lickorish Water, Lime Jooce, Ginger Beer. 


p Eatables. 

Sossidge Roles, Cheas2 Cakes, Oringes, 
Brandy Balls, Ham Sanwidges, Sardeens, 
Stickjaw, Ssedy Cake, Currant Buns, Do Nuts. 


After the above magnificent spread was 
finished, Jipper Minor rose, with soup-on, 
to propose the toast of Boaker.” This 
was drunk with great éclat, in bumpers of 
Liquorice Water (the other drinkables 
having disappeared). Boaker made a most 
charming reply, in which he proposed the 
health of the Ferret representative. 
Boaker is a born courtiertand his toast was 
drunk with musical honours. The modest 
Ferret man was just about to reply, 
when heavy steps were heard outside in the 
corridor and the party had to hastily dis- 
perse. 

Owing to the fact that we have 200 lines 
to write to-day we are unable to give 
further particulars of a most memorable 
evening. We understand that Boaker is 
* At Home in the Drill Shed next Wednes- 
day afternoon from 4-6. 

[Editorial Note. We trust that our re- 
spected French Master will, on perusing the 
above, realise that his noble efforts to teach 
the school elegant Parisian have not been 
wasted. He will be glad to see that we 
have honoured one of his most brilliant 
pupils by an important position on the 
“ Ferret staff.] 
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OUR POETS’ CORNER. 
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STEW. 


An old tom cat came Into our yard, 
His feet were covered with blisters, 

He stroked his ear with a rusty nail 
While the wind blew thro’ his whiskers, 


But he heeded not the wind that blew, 
His son] was filled with glee; 

For on the ground was a plate of stew, 
And a glorious meal made he. 


Oh! gentle reader heel this bard, 
And whenever the gale doth roar, 
Think of the cats in your cold back yard 
And be ready with stew galore. 


Ah! food for the gods is a luscious stew ! 
With ite gravy, onions, and meat; 

So here's to the stew, and to yew, I mean you, 
And tbe cate, who agree it's a trent! 


(The rights of translation of this classic 
are strictly reserved.) 
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CHARACTER READING FROM 
HANDWRITING. 


By SHERLOCK HoLMEs THE SECOND. 


(The illustrated announcement of this 
feature was received throughout the school 
with such interest, and so many letters have 
reached us for delineation, that we have no 
option but to charge, in future, 3d. for each 
del. First come, first served! A stitch in 
time saves nine !) 

* Moggy."—Can't advise you to marry 
vet. old chap. You say that you're only 15, 
that your “ fianzy is just 13, and “ you 
haven't asked her father about it." Don’t / 
unless you're going to wear a thick suit of 
armour ; and even then don't visit him until 
you can boast of more in the way of income 
than ls. per week, supplied by your parents. 

A shilling à week's very handsome, Mog, 
my son, but you wouldn't be able to keep & 
French chef, in addition to other luxuries, on 
that money, and I see, from your style of 
writing, that you are fond of the good 3 
of life. You have original ideas, and would 
probably, in after-life, be able to keep a 
wife on the income you could derive from 
wri “ genuine unsolicited testimonials ” 
for pill advertisements. This is a very 
paying profession. 

* Flipper.’ —Y ou are very impatient when 
kept in after school to do impots. You 
have little admiration for schoolmasters, 
and would go to immense trouble to get out 
of lessons that you didn't like. Your great 
hobbies are Sleep and The Tuck Shop. You 
` areintended by nature to follow the romantic 
career of a Tripe Dresser and Pigs’ Trotter 
Purveyor. Wish you joy, Flip. 

„Cary. — ou are very fond of dumb 
animals. So fond, indeed, that, at the time 
of writing, white mice were concealed about 
you—one being engaged in exploring the 
region round the back of your neck and the 
other clambering along your leg. Am I 
correct ? Yes? Thank you very much! 
Don't let this love of animals lead you into 
the trouble of harbouring guinea-pigs, mice, 
frogs, or other delightful creatures in your 
school desk. 

You're a quiet, inoffensive, good-tempered 
sort of chap, not fond of violent exercise, 
not too fond either of personal cleanliness. 
I should advise you to try your luck in after- 
life as a keeper of animals at the Zoo, which 
would afford you an opening for your 
natural-history knowledge. It will, of 
course, be necessary for vou to treat croco- 
diles and boa-constrictors in a much less 
friendly way than the white mice. It 
would never do to start relations with a 
crocodile by allowing him to crawl round 
your neck. 

“ Roarin’. Reggie." — We judge from your 
down-strokes that you're fond of excite- 
ment, outdoor life, change of scene and 
novelty. You are very courageous, and 
might even, in a fit of terrific heroism, be 
saucy to your Form Master. You'd be no 
good at all on an office-stool. You might, 
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in your desire for novelty, go for an ex- 
ploring expedition into the safe, or the 
Cashier’s desk—when you would be certain 
of the change of scene which your tempera- 
ment so often desires. You're cut out for 
Ballooning or to form one of a crew on a 
Flying Machine, or some such exciting 
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occupation, Or what about the North 
Pole? It’s still hanging about in the cold 
asking somebody to come and find it. You 
might, however, content yourself as a 
Driver on an Express, or Captain of a Sub- 
marine. 

( To be continued.) 
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A ROMANCE IN 8. 


, SOPHIA sat silently sewing. Solely surviving several 
sisters abe seemed sad, sorrowfully seeking some 
eolacing sentiment. Should she struggle so super- 
humanly, stitching shirts, serviettes, surplices ? 

Should she seek some situation —some small shop 
selling shawls, socks, stockings? Surely such should 
secure sufficient sympathetic supporters ? 

Sailor Sam silently stands surveying Sophia. 

“Such situations seem scarcely suitable,” says Sam. 

“Some seaside shop selling simple seasiders’ shella— 
specimens smelling salt, seaweedy ? " 

* Scarcely suitable,” says Sam. 

Sam's simple sentence stirred Sophia somewhat. 

"Some sausage-shop, selling simmering savoury 
fausages, strong-smelling sardines ‘seems’ scarcely 
suitable,” she said sharply. 


Sophia ! Sophia! 

„Say something sensible, Sam. Suggest some suit- 
able situation." 

Sam's strong spirit seems strangely stirred. 
“Sophia,” says Sam, “spare sad solitary suffering. 
Sail stormy seas sometimes splashing, surging, seething, 
sometimes shimmering, sparkling, splendid—still safely 
sheltered, shielded, succoured—so Satlor Sam suggests.” 

Softly sweet Sophia says: “Such suggestions suit 
supremely.” 

Bexhill. R. N. B. 


. Would any of our other readers like to try their 
skill at Romancing on the same lines, and send us the 
result ? They might see what they could form out of 
the letters B.O.P.—ED. * B. O. P.“ 


A CHAMPION BOY ATHLETE. 


WR are sure readers will be pleased to read about 
the lad shown in the accompanying sketch, with the 
trophies he has won in the realm of athletics. He is 
& young Burmese student, named T. Barton. What 
the native oognomen is we cannot say, but it is certain 
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that young Barton, who is a student at the Government 
College, Kangoon, is an athlete of more than average 
proficiency. Asa matter of fact, he is the champion of 
the college, and the Indian Press gpeaks of him as the 
* phenomenal schoolboy athlete." Barton recently put 


up a new Indian record for the broad jump by covering 
21 ft. 9 in., and last year he cleared 6 ft. 1 in. in 
the high jump at the college sports The trophies 
shown in the picture, however, prove that he is a 
smart youngster, and it is not surprising to learn that 


the college championship medal has been his pre- 
rogative for a year or two. Barton, it is also interest- 
ing to note, is a colour-sergeant of the cadet corps 
attached to his college. We are certain British boys 
would give lim & cheer, 
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D. J. AvisoN.—You can obtain the information at the 
nearest Coastguard Station, or ou written applica- 
tion to the Secretary of the Admiralty, Whitehall, 
London. 


Onxis-Avis.— Tou should flt glass tops to the draws in 
the same way as in fusect cabinets. This would 
meet both requirements. 


Manx Cat.—The most useful book for you would 
probably be * Benutiful Flowering Trees and Shrubs,” 
by John Weathers. It is publishel by Simpkin, 
Marsball & Co, at six shillings, and can be had 
thro: gh any bookseller. It is fully illustrated with 
coloured plates, 


W. HowEwoopr.—Unless the old varnish is much 
knocked about, simply clean it with strony soapsuds, 
and varnish it when thoroughly dry. The best 
fishing-rods have as many as a dozen coats of varnish 
on thetn. 


A New EGYPTIAN RKADER.—]. Jules Verne's Castle 
of the Carpathians” was published by Sam) son, 
Low & Co. 2. Write for particulars to the Secretary 
of the Admiralty, Whitehall, London. 
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Don't be afraid, girls; get behind me." 
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DE 
G. B.—1. A farthing of George ir. is worth from six - 


pence toa shilling. 2. It is not a coin, but a token, 
and perhaps worth twopence. 


Bap HaABiTS (M, P. Y.).—The cold tub, pure thoughts, 
open-air exercise, and virol with phosferine. If this 
does not assist, consult your own doctor. 


WEAK CHEST (Gford)— Nonsense. Old age should 
not begin till sixty-five. Your friend must consult 
a doctor if chest is weak. 


J. E. C. (Ormekirk).—Your mother was quite right to 
give you tli? lecture, but there the matter can end ao 
far as we are concerned. Don't, however, make such 
a “mistake again. 

ELECTRIC (Essex).— To give you full instructions would 
take up too much space. You can get a book on 


electric lighting from Mr. S. R. Bottone, Wallington, 
Surrey, that will tell you all about it. We believe it 
is a shilling book. But you can buy the whole thing, 
battery and all, from the Incandescent Novelty 
Company, 6 The Façade, Villiers Street, Strand, for 
4s., 30 we don't think it worth your while to make 
one, unless you waut to say you did it yourself. 
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(Drawn for thé “ Boy's Own Paper " by W. FOSTER.) - 


Book ON RaBBiTS$.— Certainly. 


TRAINING FoR Corp Ten (R. H.)—Simply means 
that you cannot «xpect to undergo the ordeal with 
much pleasure until you have used it aboat a month. 
2. Make a bath of it, of course; remuin in about 
two minutes, or sponge yourself in the tub during 
that time. Lave fice and bands and head first, but 
you need not wet the hair every morning. 


Eppy (Tiverton).—Write to the Rudge-Whitworth 
Cycle Company, Coventry, for a copy of their new 
Catalogue, No. 34. It will tell you in pleasant ilus- 
trated form all you want to know. 


FRANK (Dudley). —Our * Boy's Oww Rreiter“ should 
prove just what you want. It is published at 2s, 6d., 
and may be obtainel through any bookseller. 


Hyro (Queen's Park).—Judging by your letter you 
do not seem very much takeu with the camera you 
mention, so we should advise you to get a new oue. 
You do not state what make it is, aud much haugs 
on thut. We never recommend anyone to begin with 
a hand-cumera. Any of the“ Hobbies ” cameras are 
excellent value, so you might take your choice of 
them—(** Hobbies," 12 Paternoster Square). As to 
the“ be:t " photographic paper—what a question to 
ask! Most amateurs begin with Printing Out Paper 
(commonly called P. O. P.“), and the Ilford make is 
as good as any. 


F. C. BUscARLET.—The best we know of is that by 
G. C. Bateman; it is published by Upcott Gill at 
3s. 6d. You can get aquariums from Mr. G. H. 
King, 165 Great Portland Street, London, w. 


CoxsTANT READER (Gold - fish). —1. We do not 
think you will succeed in breeding Gold-ti-h, and we 
are afraid we know of no suitable book on the 
subject. The tanks are all right. 2. Yes, they live 
under water mostly, but as for size they vary : small 
apoapoai may be two inches across, and large oues 
three or four upwards. 3. G. H. King, 165 Great 
Portland Street, London, w., sells fancy fish. 4. We 
should recommend painting it over with hard varnish 
or “ Prout’s Elastic Glue." l 

Srrreu Ix Sipk (W. D.)—Shows you are not in 
form and that ycu must avoid sprinting until you 
are. Take virol if thin, and phosterine If nervous. 
Eat well, but never hurriedly, nor too much at a 
time. The cold tub. 

Bap HaniTS.—We are estonished that boys st oubl 
send mouey to snch fellows instead of gding to their 
own doctora. 

RUNNING AFTER SUPPER (S. B.).— Will certainly not 
improve the voice and it will hurt heart and digestion. 

Write to Mr. Upeott 
Gill, * Exchange and Mart" Office, or to Spratts 
Patent, mentioning name of this paper. 

Sick HEADACHES (W. *1.).—4A matter of diet. Reduce 
that and take plenty of fruit, especially lemons. 


GARDENS (M. and Y )—Fear vou must get a book. 


Read our Mouthly Doings. To answer you properly 
would take a who:e column, and we cannot possibly 
spare the spuce. 
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A Desperate Venture. 
(Drawn for the * Boy's Own Paper" by H. J. WALKER.) 


THE VOYAGE OF THE 
BLUE VEGA: 


A STORY OF ARCTIC 
ADVENTURE. 


By Gorpon STABLES, M. D., R. N., 
Author of “The Butterfly Hunters,” ete. ete. 


OHAPTER XIIL—'" I'M THE KING OF THE 
CASTLE —rUN AND FROLIO ON THE 
ICF. 


ITH the aid of my glass I could now see 
what and who the monster was that had 
wrought such havoc in that patch of seals. 

It was none other than our lost friend the 
sea-lion—Lootoo. 

I speedily communicated the startling 
int^lligence to old Claude. 

Old? Why, he was old no longer, the 
very wrinkles seemed to leave his face, and 
I had' to call away another whaler for him 
that he might go off and, if possible, secure 
his pet. 

But Lootoo had not waited to be secured. 
He must have seen his master descending, 
the Vega'« side, for the moment that the 
boat left and the oars were down, the lion 
took the water with a mad plash. 

I was never more anxious in my life. 
Was the sez-lion going to escape entirely? 

If he did, I felt certain that Claude Bur- 
goyne would certainly collapse and die. 

But no, for yonder, with his splendid head 
well above the water, Lootoo was visible 
now to the naked eye coming on to meet 
his dear master's boat with the speed of a 
racing motor. 

He came alongside to be caressed and 
talked to, then went circling round with 
tremendous velocity, like some great New- 
foundland dog. 

When the whaler reached the ship's side 
Lootoo calmly submitted to have a bight of 
the rope slipped round him under his 
flippers and to be thus hauled on deck. 

Then there was a scene, and I don’t 
know to this day which was the more joy- 
fully mad animal on board, Claude Bur- 
goyne or the sea-lion himself. 

or do I know whether Briney or old 
Claude was the happier human being. 

But one thing I do know, that no pro- 
digal son could have been more joyfully 
welcomed back than Lootoo was. 

And all that day, until he was safely shut 
up and his door locked, he refused to leave 
the old hermit’s side. 

If eyes of seal can speak, this sea-lion’s said 
plainly enough: I've had my fling, master, 
and I never mean to leave you any more.” 

But that was, taking it all in all, one of 
the jolliest nights we ever spent on board 
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the Blue Vega. The old man was his good 
old self again. Tom was in delightful form, 
so was his fiddle. 

And I’m sure the time passed so quickly 
that, when four bells in the first watch 
chimed forth, I thought the officer of the 
watch had made a mistake. 

Hearing the two dogs whining impatiently 
forward, Tom went to see what was up. 
They were lying close to Lootoo’s cave, and 
pointed to the padlock, showing unmis- 
takably that they desired to get inside. 

Tom went back below and reported how 
things stood. 

* Most certainly let them in, if you'll be 
80 good," said Claude Burgoyne. 

So the dogs got inside the cave, jumped 
on the lion’s side, and snuggled up between 
his flippers, and in two minutes' time the 
whole three seemed sound asleep. 

And every night after this it was the same. 


A patch of old seals lay far in towards 
the west, but still were visible enough from 
the crow's nest, so the Blue Vega was once 
more rove in through the loose and moving 
ice-blocks, and our men were sent off. 

They were not alone to-day, worse 
luck," they said, for the men of the Northern 
Industry, & Dundee barque, accompanied 
them, shared in the work of shooting and 
shared in the spoils of the chase. 

This was all fair, and our fellows got on 
excellently well with the lads of Dundee. 

The ice here was very heavy and high. 
Not the icebergs of pictures in silly books; 
those steepled, pinnacled, house-high fellows 
vou don't find in these latitudes. But some 
of the rounded snow-clad hummocks must 
have been & good twenty feet above the 
water; and although the sun shone in the 
bluest sort of sky, there was little, if any, 
impression on the snow, so walking and 
leaping was a treat. 

Sometimes & man would miss his jump 
and fall in, but his neighbour was always 
near him with his lowrie tow,* so, bar the 
drenching, there was little barm done. The 
man would be stripped, his clothing wrung 
out, and after this they were put on higgledy- 

iggledy, anyhow, and the man hurried on 
Pu But these fellows didn't mind the 
ducking much. Strikes me more than one 
rather preferred it, because, you see, wben 
they did get back to the ship and had got 
into a warm, dry rig, they were sure of a 
good feed. | 

But among big moving bergs, when men 
are sealing. there is always a spice of danger, 
especially in the leaping from piece to piece. 
Though every man is in reality an athlete, 
jumping distances is one thing when a fellow 
is lightly clad for the purpose, but quite 
another when he is clad in the heavy gar- 
ments necessary in seas around the Pole. 
Besides, he has a heavy rifle to carry and 
his ammunition besides. And there is 
another thing to be remembered: a man 
may be as light and fleet as a hound when 
he first goes over the side, and able to leap 
any distance, but five, ten, or fifteen hours' 
sealing, in spite of the excitement of the 
sport, takes it out of him. 

One way or another the falling into the 
sea between the pieces isn't just the sort of 
sport one would choose for the fun of the 
thing. 

Getting squeezed between the buffers of 
a couple of railway carriages would mean an 
ugly accident; but if two bergs close up, 
backed by all the force of the waves, and & 
man happens to be half in half out of the 
water betwixt and between, he hasn't a 
long time left to make peace with his Maker, 
Í can assure you. 


pees 


® The Jong rope by which skins are dragged to the 
ship. 
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I haven’t seen many accidents of that 
sort, but Frieslan told us of a few. 

“ There was Eric Benssen," he said. as 
fine a fellow, as good a sailor on board and 
iceman on the pack, as ever handled capstan- 
bar or seal-club. I knew the girl he was 
engaged to, and who would have been his 
wife if he’d only got safely back from the 
country that year. Eric was well liked by 
all hands, and the mates never had a fault 
to find with the young fellow. 

* Well, it was after the recall was hoisted, 
and the men were making their way back 
on board over a heavy pack with a good 
deal of noise in it, for some swell had come 
in from the N.E., and the pieces were grind- 
ing and crashing together more quickly than 
was agreeable. 

“ Eric's man had jumped and was safe. 
Eric threw over his rifle and was just about 
to jump when a piece of snow slipped under 
his feet, and down he went souse into the 
sea. 

The man threw the end of the lowrie 
tow, but, owing to some piece of awkward- 
ness, the whole of it fell in the water. Well, 
the rest of the crew were a good way behind, 
and could render no assistance. 

Poor Eric! And he had been singing a 
song a little before that could have been 
heard half a mile across the pack in spite of 
the row. Yes, he tried to throw back an 
end of the line, but failed. Got excited 
maybe. Wasit any wonder ?—the bergs were 
closing up and the edges were high. Eric 
never uttered a single cry nor moan. He 
had just time to mention one name, and 
that was Pauline, then it was all over, and 
next minute the bleeding body must have 
been hauled down by ashark. Ay, Pauline," 
said Frieslan, was a woeful lass when told 
of it. I don't think I ever saw real grief 
till then!“ 

Well, but there is always the current to 
be reckoned with if you fall in, especially 
when crossing low pancake, because there 
is no foot to this as there is to a berg. 

Frieslan told me that he saw two men 
fall in at one time, and would never forget 
it, because, though there wasn't a deal of 
motion that day, there were more sharks 
than usual, and both these poor fellows 
were hauled down. First one disappeared 
with an Ah—h!” His companion was 
tcrror-stricken at the fate of his messmate 
and seeing the blood-stained water all 
about him, and his shrieks were agonising. 
Maybe the shrieking hastened the end, for 
it would attract the sharks. One shriek, 
anyhow, was cut short off, and the sea closed 
over him silently enough. 

Sad? Yes, sad enough; but we've only 
once to die, and a man has only his own 
sufferings to endure, and these, in cases of 
accident, seldom last long. 


Hard, or very hard, frost comes on with 
wondrous suddenness in these seas some- 
times. It was the case on this occasion. 
The seals had disappeared, for some instinct 
tells them in time, and to be left on the ice 
without & chance of getting down for fish 
might mean slow starvation. 

We would have got out to sea, but had no 
tine, for the pack was solid in an hour or 
two. All motion had ceased, and the bergs 
were frozen together by the edges or by bits 
of bay ice. 

So the Blue Vega and the Northern 
Industry were both beset and prisoners, for 
some time, at all events. 

And in one way I wasn’t at all sorry, 
because now that the pack was solid the 
young folks could get on shore on it and 
enjoy some rare good fun, and, with the dogs 
and Tom to guard and advise, could take 
walks and runs, for those dogs certainly 
considered walking a good deal below their 
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dignity. And we were not one whit aston- 
ished when good old Claude told me he 
would be very glad himself of a race across 
the snow; he felt certain, he said, that 
Lootoo, his chief pet, wanted to stretch his 
legs a bit. 

The poor lion must be getting cramped, 
Briney, my dear," he said, * always lying 
about." 

Briney laughed, for the idea of a seal 


stretching his legs, when he hadn't a single 


leg to stretch, was a vast deal too funny. 

But the big wide sta'board ladder was 
lowered along the side, a life-line instead of 
a rail was put in position, and without even 
the aid of his long pole Claude Burgoyne 
easily got down and on to the snow. 

Lootoo slid down after him tail first and 
guided by a long rope which Timber Toes 
had firm hold of above. Had the sea-lion 
back-balanced himself, being so very large, 
the consequences to the poor beast would 
have been very serious, if not fatal. But 
Lootoo, when he did get down, set off 
at & glorious wobble after the dogs, but as 
they went barking and circling round and 
round him many yards away, it was some- 
what bewildering for him. Only the sea- 
lion found one way out of the difficulty—he 
seated himself on his tail, if that isn't rather 
Irish, and went round and round upon it 
as & pivot, so that he could see and face the 
dogs all the time. 

had given strict orders that they were 
not to venture more than a certain distance 
from the ship, beceuse at any time a white 
bear might have taken it into his noddle to 
dine off boy or girl. 

But no bear ventured near enough, 
though I saw more than one great monster 
a-squat on a hummock licking his chops and 
longing for chops of a different sort. 

“Too much company for me yonder,” 
Bruin must have said to himself, what 
with & tall man armed with a fire-stick, two 
creatures like wolves, and a fool of a seal 
No, I won't 
try it this time, though I'm sure that little 
girl would make a delicious collop—minced."' 

And the bear licked his chops again. 

Hockey on the ice-pack was a most 
invigorating game. No fear of catching 
cold at that, and the tumbles and falls 
everyone got only added zest to the play. 

During it, old Claude leaned on his stick 
and looked on, and Tom — well, Tom smoked. 

But a very large number of games can be 
played on the ice, à rough sort of cricket 
being one of them. 

“ I say, Meera,” said Onyx, the wiser of 
the two dogs—well, if he didn't speak thus 
he seemed to, and, besides, he had a curly 
tail and a pair of bright, expressive, talking 
eyes—'' is there no game that you and I and 
Lootoo could play at? It would be better 
fun than looking on, wouldn't it!“ 

“ Oh yes, there is a gere that my brothers 
and I used often to play at when I was 
little and at home, far away on the Privilov 
Islands to the north of Behring Sea, you 
know," said Lootoo. 

„And what game was that?“ 

“King of the Castle. I get up on the 
top of a high hummock, you see, and cry: 


„I'm the king of the castle 
Aud you're the dirty rascal. 


4 All in the land my sway must own, 
And if you think I'm speaking false, 
Why—come and try to pull me down.’” 


Well, it was all arranged between these 
fine dogs and the marvellously wise and well- 
trained lion. Lootoo pulled himself up to 
the top of a fine snow-covered hummock, 
and the rebel usurpers commenced the attack 
with much energetic barking and make- 
believe snarling and growling on the part of 
the King of vhe Castle. 


Onyx and Meera were rolled down a dozen 
times at least with whacks from the seal's 
mighty flippers, and when they were fain 
to own themselves beaten, as rebels nearly 
always have to in the long run, Lootoo held 
his head in the air and roared aloud with 
detiance and glee combined. 

But even a king should not give himself 
to» many airs, and the triumphant trum pet- 
ing appeared to be a challenge to the boys 
to join the sport. 

Come on, Saxwold, come on, Briney,” 
cried Edgar, we'll soon have him down. 

" Cheer up, old dogyies, we're going to 
assist you." 

Then a combined attack was made in 
front and a terrible mimic struggle took 
place, which lasted quite a long time. But 
finally Lootoo reared himself and made a 
spring, and the whole five went tumbling 
down the hummock-side in a heap, heads 
an'l tails and legs all mixed up in confusion. 
At the same time in the scrimmage a huge 
piece of snow, quite an avalanche, came 
rolling from the top and buried the rebels 
alive. 

The rebels, however, got up screaming 
with laughter or barking with joyous excite- 
ment. and Edgar proposed a council of war. 

It was forthwith determined that as a 
combined attack seemed to be of no avail 
against the king's enormous strength and 
phocal agility, some other plan of battle 
must be tried, else Lootoo must continue to 
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reign as king of the castle, and they remain, 
as before, the dirty rascals. 

" His position is very insecure now that 
the avalanche has fallen," said Edgar, and 
if I could once get up I shou!d put my 
shoulder right under his chest and down he 
would roll, so Onyx and Meera must attack 
in front while Sax and Briney and I fall 
upon his rear. 

On. good dogs! ’Ss’tack im!“ 

The dogs precious quickly 'ss'tacked ‘im, 
and the battle began afresh. Saxwold and 
Briney climbed up behind, Edgar leading, 
and at once tackled on to his tail in an effort 
to screw the sea-lion on to his aide, and as 
the king could not well guard front and rear 
at the same time, matters began to look very 
serious for him. 

Sull, he managed to swing his rear 
flippers now and then, and to dislodge his 
foes, and perhaps he would have wearied 
them out at last if it had not been that 
another great piece of the top got dislodged, 
and sea-lion, dogs, children, and all went 
rolling down to the bottom. 

So it really was a drawn battle after ail, 
and the king sat down in the centre of his 
panting subjects that all might have a rest. 

» think," said the bear on the far-off 
iceberg, these human creatures have all 
gone mad. It is evident they mean to eat 
each other. Well, I will simply wait and 
go over bv-and-bv to pick up the bones and 
bits that are left." 
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„Well,“ says Tom that day at dinner, 
fun is fun all the world over, but fun is 
far funnier out here in this bracing Arctio 
weather away on the ice." 

" And doesn't it make fellows hun 
just?" added Edgar. Yee, sir, I don't 
mind if I do." 

The frost held, and both ships were fast 
about a quarter of a mile apart. 

The skipper of the /ndustry came to dine 
on the Blue Vega, and I, with one of the 
boys, dined with him next day. 

He was a jolly sort of a fellow, but the 
dishes on the table were, to say the least, a 
little peculiar. To be sure there was roast 
meat, cut, or rather sawed, off the frozen 
sides of beef that hung in the tops, and 
there were plenty of vegetables, with a 
pudding to follow and fruit galore. But 
one side-dish consisted of young seals’ liver 
with bacon, and another of stewed baby 
bear. The cub, this skipper told me, had 
been killed a week before, so it was sure to 
be tender. 

But the smell of baby bear was quite 
enough for Silas, and your old man was 
glad of an extra helping of something else. 

A challenge came next day to officers 
and men of the Blue Vega from ditto ditto 
ot the Northern Industry. 

It was to a game of football to be played 
on the forenoon following if the ice would 
but hold. 

(To be continued.) 


THE ADVENTURES OF JACK ALDERSON, V.C. 


By Aprian LEIGH, 


Author of “A Long-Range Duel,” ‘Christmas in the Khyber Pass,” etc. 


IV.—THE MUTINY AT FORT NICHOLSON. 


T was, perhaps, the most terrible hour of a 
terrible day. Even in the burning summer 
of the tropics there is always the compara- 
tive cool of the short twilight between sunset 
and night, when the evening breeze whispers 
through the dust-laden trees and stirs the 
graceful stems of the spear-grass, to console 
men for the day that is past. But on the 
arid ridge of the Samana Mountains no such 
joy comes in the evening. There, when the 
brazen sun retires to rest, the rushing night- 
wind, passing over the sun-baked land, 
reabsorbs the fiery glow that has beaten on 
the earth since sunrise until it becomes a 
very furnace-blast, cracking the skin, 
singeing the eyelashes, and perchance 
blinding the eyes of those whom fate or 
duty compels to face it. 

It was on an evening sucn as this, in early 
August, that Alderson and I, followed by 
our servants, Belaki and Cheddi (we now 
shared them), urged our jaded ponies along 
the summit of the Samana towards Fort 
Nicholson. Before us, in the distance, 
towered a mass of wooded peaks, behind 
which the sun was rapidly disappearing, 
‘casting, as it sank, a deep red glow of magical 
splendour over gloomy forest and rugged 
crag. Far below to our left, a white streak 
on the plains, ran the road to Kohat and 
India; while to our right, in a tanyle of 
precipitous hills and  darkling valleys, 
stretched the inhospitable country of Tirah, 
the turbulent borderland between India 
and Afghanistan. 

It was a scene of sombre beauty. A 
poet might have imagined the spirit of 
destruction brooding over the cruel, barren, 
chasm-torn earth as it lay in the blood-red 
afterglow of the malignant sun. But poetry 
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and its ideals were at that moment far from 
our minds. Two sources of anxiety alone 
troubled us: the first, to reach the fort 
before, in the gathering darkness, we ended 
our journey, and it miyht be our lives, in a 
fall over the sheer bank of some hidden 
nullah; and the second, to find the fort, 
when we arrived, still in the possession of 
the Samana levies to whom its defence had 
been entrusted. For on that day word had 
been borne to Alderson that the unrest of 
the tribesmen had, at last, burst into open 
revolt, and that, at anv moment, the warriors 
of Tirah might dash down from their hidden 
land upon the isolated posts of the frontier. 

Just as the last ray of light faded into 
darkness the walls of a square enclosure 
with round towers at the corners loomed 
before us, the dark blotches of the loop- 
holes showing clearly, even in the gloaming, 
against the pale mud-and-plaster building. 
It was Fort Nicholson. I heaved a sigh of 
relief and glanced at Aldérson; for under the 
deadening misery of that afternoon’s ride we 
had scarcely exchanged a word for hours. 

There's the fort!” I exclaimed super- 
fluousl y. 

" Yes, and safe," he replied; for, as I 
spoke, there rang out in the heat.laden air 
of the night the first shrill notes of a bugle 
sounding the“ retreat.“ 

A moment after, as we were passing 
through the gates which were opened to us 
at Alderson's summons, my friend turned 
to me and said : 

“ Many great men have believed in omens ; 
do vou ? " 

Why?“ I asked. 

Because the retreat is an ugly welcome 
on the day of an outbreak of war. Heaven 


send that it's not a true harbinger in our 
case ! " 

Here was a fresh view of my friend's 
many-sided character. Was it a super- 
stitious prescience of success and failure 
that filled him with heroic valour at one 
moment and scarcely less heroic caution and 
circumspection at another? I could not 
guess And for a time I had no opportunity 
of inquiring ; for the native officer in com- 
mand of the fort now came up and made his 
report, explaining to Alderson the measures 
he had taken to prepare against attack. 
But as, an hour afterwards, we sat down to 
the wonderful dinner that the ever-faithful 
Belaki and Cheddi had prepared from the 
scanty resources of the fort, I returned to 
the subject and asked him whether he 
believed in such mysterious warnings. 

* No, of course I don't believe in them," 
he answered. “I believe that a man will 
generallv achieve success provided he has 
sufficient knowledge of the work in hand 
and energy enough to use his knowledge to 
the fullest advantage; and that he courts 
failure if he is lacking in either knowledge 
or energy. These things, presentiments 
and dreams, are, I believe, the outcome of 
our own morbid thoughts; but in spite of 
my disbelief I cannot deny that, all day, I 
have been dreaming of some impending 
disaster, and that the sound of that mourn- 
ful bugle-call struck a chill into my breast 
and seemed to give the inevitable answer 
to my own forebodings. And "—he glanced 
round to see that the servants had left the 
room“ I received no reassurance from 
the face of Subahdar Yakub Khan.” 

“ The native officer in charge here?” I 
exclaimed. 
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“ Yes. Did you notice him?“ replied 
Alderson. 

* He seemed a fine, well set-up fellow,” 
said I. 

* His face, I mean," Alderson went on. 
"Tt was. pallid with fear, and, I think, 
treachery. Remember, these fellows are 
almost brothers to the tribes of Tirah, and 
their allegiance to us is young. It will need 
a firm hand to hold them to their loyalty.” 
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Instinctively I looked round the room 
in which we sat at our meal. To be cooped 
up in that narrow space by a score of mutin- 
ous Pathans was no pleasant prospect ; and 
if relief did not at once arrive, worse than 
that might come of it. 

What's to be done? said I, at length. 

Alderson sat musing for a while. Then 
he rose from the table and, crossing the 
room, unlocked his travelling-trunk, and 


after rummaging there for a minute, pro- 
duced a small tin box, painted black, very 
like a minute metal-cased camera. 

* Come out and have a look round," he 
said, stowing away the box in one pocket of 
his coat and producing his pipe from the 
other. There's a fine moon, and it will 
do those fellows good to see that we are 
about.” 

(To be continued.) 
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Ws talking, the boys had left the 

farmland and struck into a wide 
green lane, bordered by high prickly hedges 
in which the hips and haws and holly-berries 
were already turning red and the plentiful 
blackberry-brambles showed a good sprink- 
ling of russet leaves and purple fruit. 
Coming swiftly up the lane behind them, 
with hoofs and wheels making little noise 
on the rut-scarred turf, was a high dog-cart, 
driven by a broad-shouldered, middle-aged 
man, while & short, plump girl at his side 
wielded the whip. Her office, however, was 
almost a sinecure, for the raw-boned horse 
stepped out quick and strong, soon passing 
the pedestrians and disappearing down the 
lane. 

It's Ward, the timber-merchant from 
Coniford, an’ ’is darter," said Phary, as the 
Berviceable turnout vanished. '''E's got 
a lot o' timber lyin’ in Great Wood, where 
ol' Bates lives, an' I expect 'e's goin' up to 
have a look at it. I only wish as 'e'd 'a' 
offered us a lift. It's a good two mile up 
there, an' I feel 'arf.starved." 

Indeed, the raw eggs and fruit the boys 
had eaten were hardly sufficient to support 
their exertions, and lack of sustenance was 
beginning to tell upon them. They dragged 
slowly on, plucking an occasional black- 
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berry, but too weary to talk 
as they went. Some way 
&long, the lane narrowed 
and the hedges ran up high 
banks, on which grew 
patches of furze and 
bramble, with here and 
there a tuft of heather or a 
trailing bunch of harebells. 
Phary peeped anxiously 
into one or two of the 
gravel-edged holes with 
which the bank was pitted. 

“ I wish as we cud catch 
a rabbut, he sighed. 
! Let's get a loryer brier an’ 
'ave a try.” He cut a long and thorny black- 
berry-stem of the kind ironically dubbed 
* lawyer " by the country-folk, and poked 
it into one or two holes in succession, 
twisting it and drawing it quickly out. 
From one at last it brought a little bit of 
grey fluff on the tip. 

He's there! He's there! Shove yer 
arm in quick!" cried Phary excitedly. 
Here, let me, mine's longer.“ The 
rabbit, however, frightened by the unex- 
pected disturbance, had withdrawn farther 
in and was out of reach. Nothin’ but a 
spade or a ferret'd get him now. Yer should 
'a' bin quicker. Now, just stand ready, an’ 
when I pull the brier out, shove yer arm in 
at once." 

They tried at two or three more holes, 
and then Phary felt his stick touch some- 
thing which moved. 

“Grab it! Grab it!” he yelled, pulling 
the briar sharply back and not stopping to 
look at the end. Mike thrust his arm in 
at once, but dragged it out even more 

uickly, crying, “Oh! Help! Murder! 

h! Oh! Oh!” 

“ What’s the matter? Whatever is it?“ 

asked Phary, looking with amazement at 
the other's fingers, which were bleeding in 
several places as if from pin-pricks. “Is 
it a snake or a weasel? Oh, I see, it’s a 
'edge-' og." . 
. A little angling with a crooked stick 
rolled out the living pincushion, which, 
coiled up in a ball, trusted rather to that 
means of defence than to uncurling and 
beating a retreat. 

Let's bash it," said the vengeful Mike, 
looking round for a stone; “ or, no, I'll tike 
it'ome. I'll very likely get a tanner fer it 
in the markit." 

Wrapping it carefully in his handkerchief 
he stowed it away in the lining of his jacket 
and they started on their way once more. 
Before they had gone very far, a fine cock- 
pheasant flew up in front of them with a 
startling whirr. They both jumped back 
and Phary instinctively flung his stick, 
which had a heavy root-knob on one end, 
atit. He aimed blindly, and it was by the 


merest chance that he brought the bird 
to the ground, with its glossy neck broken 
and the grey membrane drawn across ite 
fading eyes. 

For an instant the boys stood amazed, 
hardly realising what had happened. Then 
the master passion of hunger overcame all 
other feelings. 

“ Hooray! Here's dinner at last ! " cried 
Phary. We'll cook im in the dell ole 
round the corner." 

In an old disused chalk-pit, whose weather- 
beaten face was overhung by a fringe of 
brambles and ivy, Mike built a fire of leaves 
and twigs, lighting it with a match from a 
battered tin box which he carried, while 
Phary plucked and cleaned their prize. 
Sharpening two forked sticks, they thrust 
them into the ground, one on each side of 
the fire, and hung thé bird between them 
on a piece of string, turning it round from 
time to time. Very soon they pronounced 
it done, and demolished the half-charred, 
smoky morsels with more relish than many an 
epicure can summon up before the choicest 
productions of his highly paid cook. Then, 
carefully stamping out the fire and burying 
the bones and feathers under a heap of 
loose chalk, they made their way with 
renewed vigour toward Great Wood. 

“ Ol Bates ain't a bad sort, but 'e got 
me a hidin' once, for all that," said Phary 
as they trudged along. It was when I 
first went to work back there at Bottom 
Farm. Muster Summers was about then, 
too. It was afore ’e died an’ Miss Summers 
'ad the place, an’ made ol’ Marky foreman. 
Well, they went an’ set me bird-starvin’. 
All I 'ad ter do was to 'oller at the birds in 
the orchard at cherry-time. It’s a queer 
thing a young un never gets tired o' 
hollerin when he does it to please hisself, 
but when 'e's paid to do it, it seems 'ard 
work. I know I soon got dry, an' it warn't 
long afore I 'ad a cherry or two. Then 
along comes Mr. Summers, an' ol' Bates 
with him. As they was a-passin’ me, 
Batesy 'ollers out, ‘ Be they cherry-stones 
brown yet, Phary?’ An' I, not thinkin’, 
says, No, Mr. Bates, they be yaller.' ‘ Oho,” 
says he, * you've been a-lookin' at 'em, 'ave 
yer!’ An’ then Mr. Summers comes in 
an’ give me one or two hot uns with a 
twiggy stick. Poor ol' Summers; e warn't 
a bad sort, though quick- tem pered. 

They reach the Great Wood and 
passed up the wide green ride between the 
olose- growing oaks which stood up straight 
and tall from the thick undergrowth. Some 
distance on, they came to a cleared place, 
the scene of the previous winter’s fall, where 
many trunks, stripped of their bark and 
branches, lay ready for the carters. 

Here they saw Mr. Ward, the timber- 
merchant, rule in hand, busy among the logs, 
while his horse stood fastened to a tree. 


His daughter was searching for black- 
berries, and they heard him shout to her, 
* Come along, my dear, we must be off now. 
There'll be two dozen crooks for Harper 
the boat-builder, and I only promised him 
a score; and the big pollard down by the 
hedge will be just right for the brewery gate- 
sta." 

Beyond the clearing was a thick coppice, 
and the boys soon heard the barking of the 
dogs kept down by the keeper's house. 

" Look "ee, Mike," said Phary, '' you'd 
better wait & bit 'ere while I go on an' 
speak to Mr. Bates. He don't like strangers 
brought into 'is woods on no account." 

“ Orl right, matey,” said Mike. I don't 
want im to give me a job.” And he 
ducked in among the thick-growing stems. 

Just as he vanished, a tall, gawkv young 
man, dressed in corduroys and brown 
leggings, appeared round a bend in the path. 
It was Weston, the under-keeper, who gave 
himself far more airs than his superior, 
Bates, whose son-in-law he was. 

* Hullo, young Phary, what are you &- 
doing hars ? ” 

„ wants ter see Mr. Bates, please.” 

* What d'yer warnt to see him about?“ 

* Oh—er—business.” 

“ Business, eh ? Well, if it's his business 
you can tell it me, an' if it's yer own you 
can keep it to yerself. He's gone out, an’ 
won't be home to-day.” 

* Please, I—I—only warnted to arsk him 
if he'd kindly promise me a job a-bashin’.”” 

„Why, I thort you were a-workin' for 
Miss Summers at Bottom Farm." 

" So I were, but Mar—Mr. Blunt turned 
me off." 

“Turned you off, did he? What for ? 

Just then the loud crack of a breaking 
branch sounded from the coppice. The 
keeper plunged into the undergrowth, and 
in a few minutes re-appeared higher up the 
path, holding the wriggling form of Michael 
by the scruff of the neck. 

" What are you up to here, you tres- 


passing young vagabond?” he asked 
angrily. 

** Not'in', sir; not'in'.“ 

„Oh. nutting, were you!“ 

“ No, sir, 'e means nothin',“ said the 


loyal Phary, who came up to stand by his 
mate. E came over wi’ me for comp'ny 
an’ was just awaitin’ in there." 

" Yes, that's a likely tale. Waiting to 
pick up x young rabbit or a lev'ret, I expect. 
Why, what's he got here in his jackut ? " 

Without waiting for & reply, he thrust 
his hand into the boy's shabby lining and 
clutched the bundle. Instantly he jumped 
back, uttering a short, angry word. Unfor- 
tunately, his iron-ringed heel struck a smooth 
and slippery root, and he sat down suddenly 
with such force that his teeth clashed 
together like a spring-trap. Meanwhile 
the hedgehog, which he had dropped, 
unrolled itself and sought the shelter of a 
convenient hole. 

Up got the keeper in a towering rage and 


NON EER TREVANNION was annoyed; 
for the Works Committee at Berthwer, 

who managed the affairs of the new wharf 
in course of construction there, had written 
to announce that they had appointed an 
assistant engineer, and had added an 
expression 3 opinion that Mr. Garstin 
would prove of exceptional aid in the theo- 
retical department, leaving Mr. Trevannion 
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soundly boxed the ears of both the boys. 
* Larf, would yer? Yer young limbs! 
I'll make ver larf the wrong side o' yer faces! 
Don’t yer thmk ter get no job a-bashin’, 
young Phary. This is all the bashin’ yer'll 
git ere, I can tell yer." 

Sad and sore, for everything seemed 
against them, Mike and Phary turned back 
up the path ; nor did they break silence till 
they came to the clearing. The horse and 
trap were gone, and doubtless the timber- 
merchant was well on his way home. 

If I were a bit older I'd go for a soljer,” 
said Phary dolefully. “There don't seem 
to be no charnce fer a boy about ere. Ullo, 
what's this ? " 

Lying on the moss at the roots of a clump 
of ground-ash was a pretty little leather 
bag, with a broken chain attached. Phary 
picked it up and opened it. Inside was a 
tinv handkerchief and a purse. He carefully 
spelt out the name on the former. 

It's that Miss Ward's," he said. I sor 
"er a huntin' around 'ere for blackberries.” 

“ Fair shags, fair shags,” whispered Mike 
eagerly. *''Ow much is there in it? Four 
bob, five browns, an’ a tanner. Harves, 
matey! What!—an’ some gold in the 
middle ? Better t'row it away an’ the bag 
an’ the 'ankycher. Wouldn't do fer us ter 
be fahnd wiv them." 

" What are yer torkin’ about, Mike? 
I'm agom’ to take em back to Miss Ward.“ 

“Why, yer niver mean it? Findin's 
keepin's, right enough. Come, yer can ‘ave 
all the silver then, an' I'll tike the gold, an' 
risk it. Dad'll manage to change it, I dare- 
say." 

" No, no! We marn't keep any of it. 
Why, it'd be stealin’.” 

" Ho, ye'r' mighty partikler all at once. 

Didn't we steal they eggs an' the fruit an' 


the fezzunt ? ” 


"Oh, that ain't stealin'! That's only 
takin' things," replied Phary, who had bent 
back the broken link with his broad, white 
teeth, and so mended the chain. It's six 
mile from ‘ere to Coniford, but Miss Ward 
shall 'ave it back this very night. If she 
hikes ter give me anything, Ill go 'arves wi’ 
you," and he slipped the bag into his pocket. 

“ Yah! yer warnt to keep it all fer yer- 
self,“ yelled Mike, and, driven wild at the 
prospect of losing so fair & treasure-trove, 
he flung himself headlong upon his some- 
time friend. Phary promptly acted on the 
military principle that attack is one of the 
best forms of defence, Ducking his head 
and whirling his arms like windmill-sails, 
he charged to meet his assailant. The 
town-bred boy was the more scientific 
fighter, and he got in one or two nast 
knocks. Then Phary's longer reach told, 
and he dealt a swinging knock-out blow 
which ended the frav. Michael went down 
in a heap and lay sobbing and kicking. 

His conqueror bestrode him, saying 
generously, '* I'm sorry if I've 'urt yer much; 
but yer shouldn't have gone fer me bald- 
'e ded like that." 


ON THE WHARF. 


By Frank MACLEAN. 


more time for the practical work in the 
execution of which he had given such 
satisfactory proof of his ability.”’ 
Notwithstanding the sop to his feelings, 
Trevannion had grasped the significance of 
this communication, and resented it. He 
had been here, in sole charge, since the 
beginning ; the Chief Engineer, who lived 
at the other end of the town, only came 
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The only reply was an eruption of verbal 
filth, which was too common in Michael’s 
ordinary conversation, and has kept much 
of it from being recorded here. So P 
turned from him in disgust and started on 
his long tramp alone. 

It was a dusty and weary lad who, some 
two hours later, stood in the dwindling 
twilight on Mr. Ward’s door-step and shyly 
pulled the bell. A pleasant little servant- 
girl opened the door and took the bag from 
him, listening to his story of how it was 
found. 

“ You'd better wait a minute," she said 
kindly, as he turned to go. Come inside 
and sit down." 


He obeyed, and rested in the tidy kitchen 
until she brought him word that Mr. Ward 
wished to see him in the parlour. He found 


the timber-merchant sitting comfortably 
with his coat off, enjoving a pipe, a glass of 
* something hot," and a newspaper. 

" My daughter is glad to have her bag 
back," he said. Where did you find it?“ 

* In Pottenden Great Wood, sir, where 
your timber lies." 

* She says it was chained to her waist- 
belt, and can't understand how she lost it.“ 

* When I found it the chain was broke, 
sir; I expect it got caught on a branch." 

" But it's not broken now. Who mended 
it?" 

Please, sir, I did." 

" Hum! Handy as well as honest. 
Where do you work ? ” 

Please, sir, I'm out of a job just now.” 

“Show me your hands. Ah! they look 
as if you'd been used to working for your 
living. Now listen to me. What do you 
earn at farm work ? " 

“ Three-and-six a week, sir, an’ I was to 
'ave 'ad four shillin’ come summer, if I ’adn’t 
left.“ 

* Well now, I can do with a boy in my 
saw-mill at five shillings à week to start. 
How he gets on depends on himself. He'll 
be put in the way so that if he sticks to it 
he'll earn thirty shillings a week before he's 
five-and-twenty. Would you like to try?“ 

“ Oh ! yes, sir, thank you!” 

But can you keep our hours: six to 
seven in summer and seven to six in winter ? 
Where do you live?“ 

At Pottenden, sir, but I could walk it 
night and mornin', an' I've got an aunt here 
in Coniford where I could get my dinner." 

" Very well, then, that's settled. Let 
me see, to-day's Friday. You'll have to 
pass the doctor, so you had better make & 
Start on Monday morning. Now, here's a 
five-shilling piece for bringing back the 
purse. I've told the maid to give you a cup 
of tea in the kitchen. Good-night.” 

When. late that night, Phary settled his 
strap-sore shoulders as comfortably as he 
could in bed, his last thought before dropping 
off to sleep was, “I'll 'ave ter give ‘arf a 
crown to pore ol’ Mikey tomorrer if I can 
run agin 'im." 

[THE END.] 
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round once a fortnight, so trustworthy 
did he consider his subordinate. He had 
laboured at the detailed plans, wrestled 
with measurements to scale, until his eyes 
ached. He had stood about the works in 
all weathers, had exercised a personal 
supervision over the men, and had never 
mace a slip in his weekly reports. 

To write the latter correctly, to keep the 
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Committee informed of the amount of 
cement used, of fresh piles driven, of water 
pumped out, of concrete put in, to notify 
casualties, as they ‘occurred, in à manner 
that might suggest the Committee's obliga- 
tions under Employers’ Liability, but did 
not harrow their feelings ; to be at the works 
by nine o'clock every morning and not to 
leave till five ; to be either in the iron shanty 
called the engineer’s office, or supervising 
the making of concrete, or clambering 
about the massive beams and piles, or 
shouting through the telephone, or inter- 
viewing the ganger, or doing one of the 
hundred other things that were in the day's 
work; surely this was all that was required 
to be done, and he flattered himself that 
he had done it very well. And now the 
Works Committee were going to foist an 
assistant on him. Assistant! The very 
name was & slight upon his capabilities, 
& slur on his independence. Why had they 
treated him thus ? 

He thought he knew the reason, ridiculous 
as it appeared to him. The new wharf, 
which was to increase the already consider- 
able importance of Berthwer as a river 
port, not proceeded very rapidly during 
the past few weeks There had been diffi- 
culties—difliculties which Trevannion had 
attributed to unforeseen circumstances. It 
was possible that the Committee had 
attributed the difficulties to circumstances 
which ought to have been foreseen. Herein 
lay the gist of his resentment at the new 
appointment. The Committee, while recog- 
nising his diligence, energy, and pluck, 
considered that he lacked some of the finer 
qualities of insight that enable a man to 
forestall such difficulties and, when they 
occur, to meet them with as small an 
expenditure of capital and labour as possible. 
So they had appointed Garstin to help him ; 
in other words, to supply the brain qualities 
which they imagined he lacked. It was 
unfair and humiliating. 

Some puling theoretician ! " he muttered 
to himself, as he walked to the works one 
winter morning. “Some dandy who can 
draw cubes and triangles and cannot do 
anything else except come here—late prob- 
ably—in an overcoat and comforter. One 
of those sickly office-desk beggars who are 
ill half the time and useless the rest. Abso- 
lutely sickening ! "' 

He strode along in a temper with which 
the weather harmonised. It was gusty, 
bleak, and wet. Great pools of water lay 
on the rough roads in the poor quarter of 
the town through which lay his route. In 
order to reach the works, he had to cross 
the river by means of a ferry-boat. When 
he reached the landing-stage on this par- 
ticular morning, he could see the boat 
moored against the opposite bank, but 
there was no ferryman in sight, and there 
was no response when he shouted. He 
shouted again and again. Then he turned 
the collar of his jacket up—he disdained 
a greatcoat—and pulled his cap over his 
eyes, and cursed m to relieve his feelings. 
He was still cursing the river, the ferryman, 
and anything else he could think of, when he 
became conscious of a light footfall, and, 
turning, saw a young man standing by his side. 

“I can't make the ferryman hear," he 
remarked in an aggrieved tone to the new- 
comer, as if the latter was in some way 
responsible for the fact. “It’s an awful 
nuisance—1 am already late. I’ve never 
known him play this trick before." 

And I've been here ten minutes," was 
the answer. The man has either gone 
away or gone to sleep. Hadn't we better 
get across some other way? There is a 
boat & few yards down. We might borrow 
it and scull ourselves across, that is, if you 
think ——" 
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* Good idea!” exclaimed Trevannion. 
Then be hesitated. '* You—you are not 
going to the wharf, are you ? " he asked. 

** Yes—for the first time in my life.“ 

Is your name Garstin ? " 

That's it. Perhaps you can teli me—" 

“I’m frevannion,” briefly. “I didn't 
expect you quite so soon. Er—I’m glad 
to meet you.” His eyes went to the heavy 
coat in which the lad—he was little more— 
was encased, to the fashionable bowler 
that contrasted with his own tweed cap, 
to the umbrella that protected the bowler 
from the dripping rain—ay, even to the 
comforter. It was as he had feared. 
Garstin was an oftice-desk weakling, and a 
mere boy into the bargain. The Works 
Committee had added insult to the injury 
they did him. 

“Oh, you're Mr. Trevannion,” said the 
“insult,” shyly holding out a gloved right 
hand. Trevannion took it limply and 
quickly let it drop. Come on," he said. 
“We wil get across first and talk after- 
wards." 

The gruffness of his tone did not tend to 
encourage expansiveness on the other's 
part, and little more was said whilst they 
unmoored the boat and rowed across, so 
the engineer had good opportunity for 
taking stock of his companion. The water 
was rough, and he judged from the clumsy 
way in which Garstin handled his oar and 
his apparent powerlessness to impart vigour 
to the stroke that muscular development 
had not formed part of his education. 
Trevannion stood six-foot-one in his stock- 
ings, and his frame was well knit with muscles 
that were supple as well as strong; naturally, 
he believed that physical fitness was essential 
to a good engineer. especially to an engineer 


in charge of a rather rough crew of work-. 


men. He resolved by-and-by to recom- 
mend a course of Sandow to the new hand. 

Mind how you get out," he said, when 
the boat bumped against the slimy ladder 
that did duty for a stairway. ^" The steps 
are greasy, and those togs of yours are 
hardly suited to this job."  Garstin flushed 
but made no remark, and Trevannion 
flattered himself that the hint would not 
be wasted. He had already decided that 
the new engineer would have to be taught 
many things. This was Lesson No. 1. 

Hardly dad they scrambled on to the 
wharf when Trevannion's ganger came up. 

Morning. sir. Can I speak to you a 
moment? There has been trouble between 
O'Donnell and Peters. O'Donnell was 
drunk—leastways so Peters says. Any'ow 
they got fighting and mauled each other 
pretty severe ; in fact Peters is in hospital. 
Thought you'd better hear of it, sir.“ 

** Quite right," said Trevannion judicially. 
It was a common enough story on the wharf, 
and he had heard it before without paying 
much attention, but now—he glanced at 
the slight figure beside him, who evidently 
required as many object-lessons as could be 
given—and decided that here lay the o por- 
tunity for giving Lesson No. 2. Pay 
O'Donnell and sack him," he commanded. 

“ Very good, sir, said the ganger, moving 
&way. 

That's the way we have to treat our 
fellows here," said Trevannion. Summary 
justice, you know. They're a rough lot. 
Now come and see the office and the plans." 

Whatever Garstin may have thought of 
these proceedings, he said nothing, but 
followed subinissively along the wharf. 
Perhaps, without knowing the peculiar 
authority which had at the contractor's 
desire been vested in Frevannion, he won- 
dered that any engineer should wield such 

wers. However, he had not much time 
or wondering, or indeed for anything except 
the task of keeping pace with his nimble, 


long-legged comrade. He kept stumbling 
over little heaps of granite and sand, over 
rails, along which the travelling cranes 
moved ponderously, over bits of tarpaulin 
and old iron instruments, over every object, 
in fact, that Trevannion avoided with such 
apparent ease. He was rather a distreesful 
youth by the time the shanty was reached, 
for the pace had been hot, and he had been 
impeded by the fatal greatcoat and muffler. 
After divesting himself of these he stood 
still and breathed hard in front of a cheerful 
coke fire, while Trevannion unrolled the 
plans and pinned them to the long, sloping 
desk occupying one side of the room. 

When all was ready the engineer began to 
explain the plans in detail, elaborating the 
explanation with simpler explanation, getting 
through the sections one by one with slow 
precision, repeating his elucidation of black 
lines, red lines, and green lines, of the length, 
breadth, and numbers of the piles, of the soil, 
subsoil, and sub-subsoil, that received them ; 
all this in the manner of one who is instruct- 
ing a child in the rudiments of engineering 
science, for he had made up his mind that 
Garstin would want a lot of instructing. 

Garstin seemed a patient listener, and 
Trevannion had almost begun to enjoy 
himself, when the former suddenly laid his 
finger on a certain spot and asked a question 
connected with water- pressure and the 
strength of a resisting force. Trevannion 
was surprised into returning what he thought 
was the correct answer. fle was still more 
surprised when the other proceeded to prove 
by figures that that answer was incontestably 
incorrect. 

This was the beginning. Garstin quickly 
found more questions to put on other points, 
more criticisms of Trevannion’s replies. 
The latter at first made desperate efforts to 
crush him by assuming the calm superiority 
of the older hand. But with Garstin's 
logic it was useless to be calm. It was 
worse than useless to try and be superior. 
The intruder 8tuck to his guns with respect- 
ful pertinacity. Perhaps the fire had 
warmed his brain into unwonted activity ; 
Trevannion found himself wondering whether 
this was so, or whether it was & normal 
state—the last thought was horrible! At 
any rate, there was no doubt that within 
these four stuffy walls Garstin was in his 
element. Trevannion clearly was not. In 
half an hour his treasured theories had 
been picked to pieces and his stock of argu- 
ment was exhausted, whilst his rival appeared 
as fresh as the woodwork. 

But the climax was reached when Section 
D came up for discussion. Things had not 
gone well with Section D in practice. 
Trevannion incautiously admitted as much 
when he said that Section D represented 
& point on the wharf where the river per- 
sistently—more persistently than at other 
points—forced its way into the cavity 
intended for good concrete. Garstin 
promptly demonstrated the probable reason 
why. This was too much. Trevannion 
shut up the demonstration by opening the 
door. 

" Phew!” he said. 
get a little fresh air. 
at the “ection itself." 

He stepped out, followed by the other— 
meekly. 

It was still raining. Under the leaden 
sky the works looked more dismal than 
ever. Lakes of water lay where there had 
been pools; rails and machinery glistened 
as if they had been carefully oiled. A 
thick light-brown river raced past. The 
echoing wind and the hoarse murmur of 
the gang at work on Section D mingled 
with the groaning and clattering of the 
cranes, Garstin missed the warmth of 
the fire and shivered ; he had forgotten his 


Let's go out and 
We'll have a look 


overcoat.; and he experienced only the 
mildest curiosity in the surroundings. 
Trevannion walked rapidly and in silence. 
He was thinking mainly of how he could get 
his own back from tuais usurper. 

They came to the elge of Section D. 
Below them vawned a huge pit with uneven 
walls sheer from top to bottom. Fronting 
them, on the river side, solid piles went down 
into an abyss that ended in black water; 
these were a barrier—a support to the 
wedge of earth that the mighty river pressed 
against their backs. From the land side 
to the tops of the piles stretched transverse 
beams, two and three yards apart; more 
beams lower down, constituting stays 
against the piles buckling; the whole a 
giant scaffolding embedded in the bowels of 
the earth. A few rough blocks of concrete 
peeped from the water below. Fountains 
spurted from between the piles and splashed 
into the basin. 

Trevannion looked at the fountains and 
frowned. There would be work for the 
pumps very shortly; there was alwavs too 
much work for the pumps in Section D, and 
so too little time and opportunity for more 
progressive labour. Then, disregarding the 
obviously slippery state of the transverse 
beams, he stepped on to one of them, and 
stood poised for a moment over sixty feet 
of hungry voidness. 

* Come over to the other side," he said 
to Garstin. You cannot see what is 
going on below froin where you are. Why, 
what—— ?" 

Garstin, after placing one foot on the 
beam, had drawn back, & leaden pallor 
Showing unmistakably under his skin. 

Trevannion stared at him. The laugh, 
the jeer, that had risen in his heart at this 
sudden failure of nerve never found expres- 
Sion. There was something in the young 
fellow's face that spoke of more than a 
qualm of nervousness. It was a pitiful 
terror that met Trevannion's eyes—the 

leading terror of & dumb, helpless animal 

fore a human tormentor. 

For a moment the engineer stood irresolute. 
Two men, engaged in mixing cement a few 
yards distant, had laid down their spades, 
and, having heard Trevannion’s invitation to 
croses the beam, were looking at the new 
bloke in mild wonder as to why he hesitated. 
A third was slowly trundling & wheelbarrow 
full of sand towards them. Trevannion 
took in these details in a flash—and realised 
their significance. Here was an easy 
chance of shaming Garstin before the gang, 
of convicting him of rank and unprotes- 
sional cowardice, of getting his own back 
again from the oflice-desk theoretician, yet 
—an uncontrollable impulse of generosity 
prevented his seizing it. He stepped on to 
the bank and stood beside the fear-struck 
figure. 

“ You must come on," 
that was little more than a breath. 
yourself together. I'll hold you.“ 

An instant later, and for an instant only, 
the two stood together on the narrow beam, 
Garstin a shrinking form, his every limb 
shaken by something more potent than the 
gusty wind, his face turned anywhere but 
downwards. Trevannion did not hold him, 
but his hand rested reassuringly on the 
other's quivering arm. For an instant onlv, 
and then Garstin was pushed on to the 
firm bank again and hurried towards the 
office. 

Trevannion talked jerkily as soon as they 
were out of earshot of the gang. Sudden 
attack of funk—rather a bogy place on a 
slippery day—might happen to anybody— 
get used to it—dance a jig on top of the 
king pile one day, and wonder how you 
could ever have been such a 

" Coward,” finished Garstin quietly. 


he said in a whisper 
" Pull 
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* No-o, that's not exactly the word," said 
Trevannion lamely, and waited for explana- 
tion or extenuation. 

But none came. It was as if the boy 
was quite aware of the cowardice, and did 
not wish hia companion to consider it any- 
thing else. Trevannion’s mind marvelled 
at the seeming abasement. 

A few davs later Trevannion reported 
progress to his wife anent the new assistant, 
whom for some strange reason he had grown 
positively to like. 

“Wonderfully brainy chap, Garstin. 
He has helped me no end with Section D 
—vou know, where we have had all the 
trouble. With luck we shall have it finished 
in a week or two. At the same time "— 
with conviction—"' he will never make a 
practical engineer. Wouldn't be any good 
in an emergency. No nerve—no nerve at 
all. Seems to go to bita directly he gets 
outside the office. Can't even look down 
into the section without holding on to some- 
thing. If a crane starta anywhere near, 
it makes him jump, and aa to being any 
good with the gang. why, he daren't speak 
to one of them. Only this afternoon, when 
O'Donnell came and blustered ' 

** O'Donnell ? " said his wife. 

" Yea—a man I sacked for being drunk 
and fighting. He came to the office this 
afternoon and asked to be taken on again. 
He said he could get no other job, and his 
wife and children were starving. I told 
him that the regulations would not admit 
of his re-employment; besides, I had 
reported him as dismissed and filled up the 
vacancy. Then he started cursing and 
threatening that he would do for the wharf 
and for me too, unless I relented. Of 
course I didn't relent. I turned him out— 
he was half-drunk. And there—what do 
pos think ?—there was Garstin with his 

ands covering his face, shivering and 


shaking as if he had seen a ghost. I am 
Sure that fe llow | means mischief, Mr. 
Trevannion, he stuttered. ‘I’m sure he 


dces—I read it in his eyes. Hadn't you 
better take him back—just for the sake 
of his wife?’ Of course I couldn't 
wouldn't. But Garstin's a brainy beggar— 
oh, EN brainy.” 

There came a certain Friday evening 
when the two men sat late in their oftice, 
compiling the Weekly Report. Trevannion 
was in high good-humour ; for had not their 
joint efforts, as he liked to call Garstin's 
useful suggestions, proved successful in 
ousting the river finallv from Section D? 
&nd was not that troublesome part of the 
wharf ready for good concrete as soon as 
it could be made ? He had to record this 
gratifying intelligence for the Committee's 
benetit, and he did it with a relish. 

* Nothing to fear now for the old section," 
he remarked cheerfully. 

i Nothi: ig but the unexpected collapse 
of a pile,” said Garstin. 

„Oh, that’s impossible." 

It's improbable." 

The Report was finished and placed in 
its long envelope, and they prepared to go 
home. Trevannion began to busy ipd 
with a heavy oil lantern. “I am goin 
have a look at the section on the way,’ 
said; just to see that the river has n 
come over the top," he added jestingly. 
It's a whim of mine. But don't come if 
you'd rather not. I can join you at the 
ste 

“ Oh, I'll come,“ 
enthusiasm. 

The pair stepped out into the night, 
Trevannion locking the door behind him. 
It was pitch-dark on the wharf. "They could 
feel the presence of rather than see the river 
that flowed silently in front of them, and 


said Garstin—without 
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they conld roughly locate the far bank by 
the myriads of starry lights that showed 
Berthwer town beyond. A single red 
lamp glowed duly far to the west; it 
belonged to a steamer that they had seen 
come to her moorings in the afternoon. 
There were no other vessels showing liglrts. 
The rest was black with & blackness sentient 
of vague forms—an impenetrable wall of 
darkness that seemed to stand between 
them and the outer world. 

Picking their way carefully between 
débris and other impedimenta, they made 
their way towards the section, and had 
covered half the distance when Garstin 


stopped. Don't you hear something?“ 
he asked. I am almost sure I was not 
mistaken. It was like the sound of blows. 


There cannot be anybody there now, can 
there ? ” 

Trevannion halted and listened. 

* I don't hear anything,” he said presently. 
Besides. who could be on the wharf now ? 
You know the regulations, and the watch- 
man is there to enforce them." 

“ I think—the noise has stopped.” 

Trevannion flashed the lantern on him 
suspiciously. “‘ Nerves again" had come 
into his mind. However, he said nothing, 
but resumed his march, swinging his lantern 
this way and that, so as to gain a larger 
circumference of light. But suddenly he 
again stopped, as an unexpected sound fell 
on his ears. 

" By jove—water!" he exclaimed, and 
broke into a run. 

Garstin followed as fast as he could, but, 
deprived of the light. he quickly came to 
grief over some old metal. * ‘hen he picked 
himself up, the other was yards ahead, and 
after that he had to content himself with 
keeping the lantern in view. 

The engineer reached Section D and 
stopped breathless on the brink. He had 
forgotten  Garstin—had forgotten every- 
thing save that water was again forcing ita 
way into the unhappy section. But 
and where? <Anxiously examining the 
opposite side with his lantern, he soon 
discovered what the matter was, and the 
discovery caused him a thrill of amazed 
horror. The “ improbable thing " had hap- 
E One of the piles was buckling-- 

nding inwards—and the earth dam was 
surely, if slowly, giving way at this point. 
He turned to shout to Garstin. 

Then something hit him on the shoulder 
and he fell backwards into Section D, wildly 
and vainly clutching at & beam to save 
himself. 

*" Trevannion! CTrevannion ! " 

The voice of Garstin, office-desk theo- 
retician, assistant-engineer—Trevannion was 
clear about that. What he did not realise 
so clearly was what had happened to himself. 
He was lying face downwards on something, 
with his arm under his breast—his left arm, 
that is—his right seemed to have disappeared. 
Likewise, though he was conscious of a 
weight hanging downwards from his middle, 
he wondered vaguely what had become of 
his legs. He felt a curious disinclination 
to stir. 

Yet the voice went on callin, „ and 
presently he was impeiled to answer Hello, 
Garstin." Then, while he was still listening 
to the unfamiliar echo of his own voice, he 
beard just behind him a splash, splash, 

sh, and his left arm jerked itself spas- 
modically from beneath his breast, the 
hand simultaneously touching a substance 
that was hard, cold, and slimy. 

Then he realised. 

He was somewhere near the bottom of 
Section D. His body lay across one of the 
lowest beams ; his legs dangled in the water. 
Garstin was somewhere above him, and the 
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river was pouring steadily into the section, 
splashing now with monotonous regularity. 
And the water was rising—creeping up 
towards the level of the beam where he 
lay. He tried to raise himself by his right 
arm, but the limb gave way with an agonis- 
ing shoot of pain; it was broken. He 
remained stil and considered. Was the 
broken arm the extent of his injuries ? 
The cold water had numbed his legs beyond 
all feeling They were so much 
weight attached to his body. Both might 
be tured for all he knew. 

The main fact was that he was incapable 
of moving, of helping himself, at any rate 
until assistance came. And the water was 
rising, of course. Would rescue or the water 
arrive first ? 

He looked up painfully through the 
clammy gloom. Nothing save patches of 
sky, seen between the black beams, greeted 
his eyes. There was no sound save that of 
the water—splash, splash, drip, drip. For 
an instant the fear of death conquered him, 
and he almost shrieked. 

However, as physical exhaustion renewed 
its hold upon him, he grew calmer. He 

an to recall what had happened. He had 
fallen into the section—no—he had been 
pushed in. There flashed upon him the 
vision of & sullen, black-haired labourer, 
whom he had refused to reinstate; this 
act was O’Donnell’s reve What had 
happened after that? The man would 
scarcely have had time to make his escape 
before Garstin came up. Well, it did not 
matter—he had heard Garstin’s voice since 
in proof that he had survived an ible 
encounter. And the absence o? Garstin, 
the oar silence now? Garstin had 
gone for help, of course. A boy like that 
could do nothing by himself even if he had 
the nerve ; and Garstin had none. However, 
he would not be long in finding the watch- 
man, and bringing him to the rescue. They 
ought to be here now. They certainly ought 
to be here now. 

Nervously anxious, he listened for any 
sound of footfall or voice. Did Garstin 
realise the danger of the black water that 
was rising, ever rising? Had he by an 
evil chance failed to find the watchines at 
his post ? 

A smooth wave flowed slowly over the 
beam, and he shuddered. 

Suddenly—after hours, as it seemed— 
something flickered on the surface of the 
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water in front of him. A shadowy white 
leam it was. It danced before his eyes 
ike a mocking spirit—and was gone. But 
shortly it reappeared, and with it a lantern 
and a rope, with somebody clinging to the 
end of the rope. Trevannion had just time to 
recognise the fi of Garstin, swayingslowly 
above him, before he lost consciousness. 


Garstin got him out, of course. But it 
was many days before Trevannion learned 
the details of the rescue. 

It appeared that Garstin had arrived just 
in time to witness O'Donnell's treacherous 
attack, and to confront the infuriated man 
as he turned to retreat. In a blind frenzy 
the boy sprang at his enemy, and the latter, 
taken by surprise, went down with a crash, 
striking his head on a heap of stones, and 
lay senseless. Thereupon Garstin, with the 
one idea of rescuing Trevannion in his mind, 
hurried off to the watchman’s hut—only to 
find that the fellow had left his post. How- 
ever, he discovered there a Jantern and a 
coil of rope, and, taking these, he returned 
to Section D, resolved to attempt the rescue 
by himself. Having shouted and received 
a reply, he hitched one end of the rope 
to a beam, and was about to lower himself 
down, when he discovered that the rope was 
so badly frayed in its centre that it could 
not be trusted to bear even his slight weight. 

There was nothing to be done save to 
postpone the attempt till he had found a 
more substantial cable. He remembered 
that there was a length or two in the office, 
and thither he set out at once. The door 
being locked and Trevannion having the 
key in his pocket, he had to force the lock 
as best he could with the first implement he 
could lay hands on. This occupied several 
minutes, and when he returned to the 
section, he was tormented by the fear that 
he might find Trevannion drowned. He 
hastily affixed the new rope, and let himself 
down into the abyss, where he discovered 
Trevannion insensible, with his forehead 
almost touching the water. 

It did not take long to make a noose and 
slip it over the latter’s shoulders, but he 
had hardly done so when a gush of water 
swept over the beam, carrying away the 
lantern and plunging them into total dark- 
ness. For some subsequent seconds the 
boy clutched the rope and Trevannion’s 
lifeless body in an agony of terror and doubt. 
Then he started to climb up. The process 
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proved exceedingly laborious, for the hemp 
was thin and damp, and it was difficult 
to obtain a grip. However, he managed 
to reach the summit and clambered over 
the brink, then paused awhile for some 
little breath and strength before essaying 
the hardest task of all—the hauling of 
Trevannion into safety. 

How his puny strength enabled him to 
do this, he never could say. His foothold 
was none too secure, and the only available 
leverage was a narrow piece of masonry that 
jutted from the side. Yet, working inch 
oy inch, he accomplished it, and when 
Trevannion had been brought sufficiently 
near the top, he made the rope fast to a 
convenient block of granite, and, kneeling 
down, regardless of his own peril, lifted him 
over the side. It was quite ten minutes 
before he could stagger with his burden to 
the office. 

Safely inside, he made up the fire and 
telephoned for the doctor. Then he re- 
membered O’Donnell, and spoke a m e 
to the police-station, whence were presently 
despatched a couple of constables who 
found the man, stunned and considerably 
bruised. Neither did he forget Section D 
—with the result that there was a breakdown 
gang on the spot before midnight. The 

uckled pile was found to have been nearly 
chopped through a few feet from the top, 
and there was no doubt that if O'Donnell 
had been undisturbed, he would have done 
the most serious mischief to the work. As 
it was, the completion of the section was 
delayed for two months. 

Trevannion heard this story during his 
convalescence—a lengthy period, since two 
ribs were broken as well as the arm, and 
he had suffered severely from shock and 
exposure. In answer to a question Garstin 
said that at the time he had scarcely noticed 
the physical strain. The thing that was 
uppermost in his mind was the fear that 
Trevannion might drown before he could 
get to him. No, he had experienced no 
personal sensation of nervousness, when 
preparing to descend into the section. 
Whereupon Trevannion thought deeply. 

“ I owe my life to your pluck, and I was a 
fool to faint at the critical moment," was 
all he said. 

But, as has been remarked, his thoughts 
were many and profound. Nor was he 
ever again heard to reflect on Garstin’s 
“ want of nerve." 
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Wm Jack Hartley proposed to me that 

we should hire a sculling-boat for the 
day and hie forth upon a little trip of 
exploration which he had long had in his 
mind, I agreed, little thinking that we were 

ing to land ourselves in such an awkward 
—not to say dangerous—predicament before 
the adventure was over. 

Now, I want to say just here that, although 
I have done a little rowing and sailing in 
my time, I am by no means an expert at 
either, nor can I lay claim, even, to being 


AN ISLAND ADVENTURE. 
By Harry DAVIES. 


PART I. 


a capable amateur. Ours is not a rowing- 
school, and it is few opportunities I have 
had for acquiring experience of a nautical 
kind. I can pull an oar without catching 
crabs ; I can steer sufficiently well to avoid 
running into anything; and I could, per- 
hape, keep in hand a bit of a sail on a very 
quiet day ; but there my accomplishments 
in that direction end. As to the manage- 
ment of a craft of any kind in an emergency, 
I should be hopelessly at sea in more respects 
than one. Jack Hartley was no more 
experienced than myself. I thought he 
was; but it turn out—well, nothing 
further need be said on this point. I have 
sufficiently indicated that we were a poor 
couple to negotiate such a tight corner as 
we got into. 

Now for the undertaking which was con- 
ceived by Jack's fertile brain. He was 
always hatching madcap schemes of adven- 
ture, which, had we adopted them, would 
have involved us in no end of trouble. On 
this occasion, however, his proposal seemed 
to be reasonable and easy of performance, 
as well as absolutely free from risk, and 
that was how I fell into the trap. 

Jack, who was in the same house as 
myself at Wellingborough College, was 
spending the holidays with his family at a 
quiet little fishing-village on the East coast, 
and they very kindly asked me down for a 
fortnight. It isn't a pretty neighbourhood, 
for it is awfully flat all around, but it is 
extremely jolly for all that, with its creeks 
and marshlands and old-world hamlets, and 
we had a grand time there—that is, apart 
from this little incident, which caused us a 
good many hours of considerable anxiety. 

The tide goes out & tremendous way, 
leaving a vast extent of mud beyond the 
strip of sand bounding the shore, and you 
can walk over this (if you are not particular 
about your boots) for miles at low water. 
About four or five miles out to sea is an 


island, low-lying and uninhabited, which 
attracted Jack’s interest and curiosity from 
the first time he set eyes upon it. He was 
always examining it through his father’s 
telescope, and he made the discovery that, 
like our own shore, it was surrounded by 
extensive mud-flats at low tide; that a 
permanent channel of deep water ran between 
it and the mainland ; and that it seemed to 
be absolutely bare, save for two or three 
desolate-looking trees and a queer erection 
on the north-western corner, which might 
at first sight have been either a hut or a 
cairn of stones. He learnt from subsequent 
inquiry among the men of the place that it 
was a hut, built years ago by a man who at 
that time had winkle-beds on the island, but 
it was now deserted, and probably in ruins. 
He further ascertained that the island was 
about a mile in length and about half a mile 
in average width, that it was covered by 
rank grass, and plentifully inhabited by 
wildfowl. Last, and most interesting fact 
of all, it was said to have been once upon a 
time the haunt of smugglers, and there were 
those who alleged that, under a spot where 
might be found the foundations and ruined 
walls of a house in the south-eastern end, 
there was a subterranean passage leading to 
the sea. 

You will readily understand how that 
last item of information whetted Jack's 
interest. And I admit that I was not 
without my share. From the moment that 
subterranean passage was mentioned the 
thing was decided. The island must be 
explored, or Jack Hartley’s name was not 
what it was. 

The opportunity arose when Mr. and Mrs. 
Hartley went away for a few days to visit a 
relative who was incumbent of a country 
parish some twenty miles inland from the 
village, taking Minnie Hartley with them. 
Jack danced a Hong-Kong on the bedroom 
floog when he told me. 
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* Do you hear, you lazy beggar!" he 
said, pulling the bedclothes right off the bed 
and then tugging me out after them. ‘ Do 
you hear! They are going on Wednesday 
afternoon. And on Thursday morning we 
Start out as Christopher Columbus & Co. 
to explore that island ! ” 

“ All right ! " I said, in a huff. (If there 
is anything I hate, it is being pulled about 
just when i am having my last forty winks.) 
* All right! You needn't go off your head 
about it. Christopher Columbus didn’t go 
about pulling people out of their beds, did 
he?" 

“I don't know. History doesn't relate. 
And what's more, I don't care. All I care 
about is that we are going to explore the 
island!“ 

And with that he pushed me back on the 
bed, heaped the bedclothes on me, and 
tumbled about on them until I was nearly 
smothered. I was thoroughly arcused by 
this time, and in two minutes we were both 
on the floor, bedclothes and all. Before I 
had done with him he was yelling for mercy. 
(Jack is awfully ticklish.) 

There is another thing that history 
doesn't relate about Columbus," I said as 
I got up. And that is that he was like a 
girl for ticklishness."' 

* You were always a wretched duffer at 
history," gasped Jack, as he extricated him- 
self from the sheets. But he thought better 
of playing Christopher Columbus on me 
again. 

As we dressed we laid our plans. We 
won't say anything to pater and mater about 
it," said Jack. You see, they are both so 
nervous, and will be imagining all kinds of 
dangers. And of danger there is positively 
none. We'll start with the flowing tide on 
Thursday morning, and we shall be carried 
over to the island without much rowing. 
The tide comes up the coast slantwise just 
in that direction, so that we can have its 
help both going and returning, if we time it 
properly. Wait a minute! Ill get the 
tide-table and find out exactly what time 
it is high on Thursday." 

He fished in his coat-pocket and brought 
out a crumpled piece of paper which he had 
cut out of the small weekly journal cir- 
culating in the district. His face fell as he 
consulted it. 

"H'm! A bit awkward!" he 
mured. High tide at four fifty-seven on 
Thursday morning! That's awfully early, 
isn't it? I am afraid we can't arrange it 
80 that the tide will carry us all the way. 
Still, if we get off about four-thirty, we shall 
have it with us a good distance, and for the 
rest we should have to put our shoulders into 
it. Would four-thirty be too early for 
you?" 

„Not a bit! But look here! If the 
tide is running out when we have only done 
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part of the distance, isn't there a danger of 
its having receded all round the island 
before we can reach there?“ 

** 'That's true," replied Jack, considering. 
* We shall have to start as soon after four 
o'clock as possible. If we do that, I reckon 
we shall find water enough on the flats to 
take us within & few hundred yards of the 
island. When it is too shallow to carry us 
any farther we can leave the boat beached 
on the mud and walk the rest. I have got 
a pair of sea boots, and you can have 
Arthur’s (Arthur was Jack's brother, who 
was spending his holiday in North Wales). 
We'll take our food with us, so that we shall 
be set up for the day. The boat will be 
safe enough until the water returns iu the 
evening. By that time we shall have done 
all the exploring we want. We can sit in 
the boat until the tide is full, and can come 
back on the ebb. See! All as simple as 
ABC!" 

I own that I was now beginning to get a 
bit keen myself at the prospect of such & 
jolly adventure, and, after breakfast, we went 
down at my suggestion to old Brown, the 
ancient mariner of the place, who had a 
sculling-boat which he kept for letting out 
on hire to the few visitors who came there. 

“ I say, Brown, what would you charge 
us for your boat for the day on Thursday ?”’ 
asked Jack. 

Brown was sitting on the edge of his old 
tub of a dinghy, smoking his short clay 
pipe. He ruminated for a moment, and 
then looked up cautiously. 

* What do yer want it fer ? " he asked. 

* Why, for rowing in, of course," replied 
Jack. Lou don't think we want to make 
& meal of it, do you ? " 

Old Brown grinned. “ It was you as 
broke that there scull for me," he said. 

** Well, but that was an accident," replied 
Jack. 

“ Ay, p'r'aps it wor, but I doan't want no 
accident to my sculling-boat," said Brown. 

“ Oh, it will be all right,“ responded Jack, 
trying to speak in an offhand way, although 
he could hardly conceal his anxiety. “ We 
only want to row a little distance, take our 
food with us, and beach the boat somewhere 
on the mud until the tide comes back." 

“ I woan't let yer ave it if yer goes out 
into the open.” 

“ I promise you we won't do that," said 
Jack. 

Brown ruminated again. Well, a shillin' 
an hour is the charge," he said. 

** Oh, but you surely won't charge as much 
as that if we take it for the day! We 
should be out altogether for about twelve 
hours. We really couldn't pay you twelve 
shillings.” 

* Well, takin’ it fer the day, like that, 
I'd say six shillings,” said Brown, after 
another pause. 

(To be continued.) 
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Jack promptly closed with this, and as 
Brown said he would be going out with the 
fishing-fleet on Wednesday night, and would 
not be back on Thursday morning, we 
arranged with him to call at his cottage for 
the sculls and rowlocks before he left, and 
to take the boat out of the creek ourselves. 

We could hardly contain ourselves for 
impatience during the intervening days, for 
I was now every bit as keen as Jack. How- 
ever, Wednesday afternoon came at last, 
and with it the departure of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hartley, with Minnie. 

" Now, Jack," said Mrs. Hartley, as she 
wished him good-bye, ** be sure you do not 
get into any danger.“ 

Never fear, mother!” replied Jack. 
„We know how to take care of ourselves." 

He little guessed what was in store for 
us when he made that reply, or he would 
not have spoken with such cool assurance ! 
However, Mrs. Hartley seemed to be satis- 
fied, and evidently went off feeling quite 
happy about us. She, also, would not have 
been so complacent had she known what 
was coming ! 

Jack went perfectly wild with excite- 
ment after they had gone, but his elation 
was considerably modified when I pointed 
out that the weather prospects were not at 
all bright. 

His spirits, however, rose to bubbling- 
po again when old Brown, to whose 

ouse we went that afternoon, as arranged, 
looked at the sky in answer to our inquiry, 
and said in his half-surly way: Rain t 
There woan't be no rain to-morrer. There 
moight be a bit o' wind springing up in the 
arternoon, p'raps, but there woan't be no 
rain!" 

As we went away with the sculls and row- 
locks, delighted with this pronouncement 
on the part of the weather-wise old fisher- 
man, he flung a parting injunction after us: 

„Now, moind you, no goin’ out in the 
open ! " 

No; I have promised you that,“ replied 
Jack. | 
4 " I woan't let yer 'ave it, moind, if yer 
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„That's all right," answered Jack. 

And, of course, we are going to keep 
our word," he went on, speaking to me. 
" The open has no attractions just now 
compared with that island. Old Brown is 
rather a muddle-head, isn't he? He says 
I woan't let yer ’ave it if yer do!’ and yet, 
as a matter of fact, he is letting us have it 
whether we do or we don't! And by the 
time we had * do'd,' it would be too late to 
say we shouldn't have it. Doesn't the old 
scarecrow see that? 

“ I suppose he doesn't, I said. At 
any rate, he saw the six shillings quick 
enough. and that was the chief thing to see 
from his point of view.“ 


DO WE INDULGE IN TOO MUCH FIRST-CLASS CRICKET? 


BOUT a year ago, when commenting upon 
the suggestion that several innovations 
should be introduced into first-class cricket 
in respect to the preparation of wickets, 
tossing, and other matters, Mr. B. J. T. 
Bosanquet, the Middlesex cricketer, and the 
inventor of that deceptive ball that fre- 
quently breaks in the reverse manner to 
which the bowler's actions would suggest 
would be the case, remarked that there 
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would be no occasion for any alterations 
in the game if less first-class cricket was 
indulged in! In effect he is of an opinion 
that bowlers are overworked, and that 
they would prove more effective if they had 
less to do. 

There is a great deal in what Mr. Bosan- 
quet alleges, but the cause of drawn games, 
high scoring, and“ that tired feeling that 
is s0 apparent in the case of bowlers towards 


the close of the season, cannot entirely be 
due to the number of fixtures in first-class 
cricket. As a matter of fact, the records 
of old show that the bowlers of the early 
seventies frequently had to bowl six or seven. 
thousand balls in first-grade cricket (Rhodes 
last year delivered 7,449, or three less than 
Southerton in 1870), and that they did so 
for several runs less per wicket than their 
followers are capable of to-day. 


A glance at the accompanying diagram in 
which the columns from 1869 onwards are 
drawn in length in proportion to the greatest 
aggregate of runs credited to any batsman 
in each successive season, immediately dis- 
closes one of the chief reasons why matches 
are drawn, and why bowlers occasionally 
appear to proceed upon their task of dis- 
lodging the opposing batsman with such 
little hope of success waiting on their efforts. 
Runs, nowadays, come too easily. 

In the course of twenty-five seasons, it 
will be observed, the batsman scoring the 
most runs in first-class cricket only achieved 
an aggregate of two thousand runs or over 
on five occasions ; in the last twelve seasons, 
only one record aggregate compiler has 
failed to do so. It is useless to pretend 
that the best batsmen of to-day excel in 
skill those who preceded them in the seventies 
and early eighties ; it is, therefore, necessary 
to find another cause for the run- getting. 
and that, it is unnecessary to say. is found 


in the super-excellence of wickets, which 


have had the effect of altering the game 
far more than any of the legislative measures 
carried of late years. 

The prepared wickets, like the rubber. 
cored ball in golf, have improved the play 
of the lesser lights far more than it has that 
of the scratch men. That batting giants, 
such as Hayward, Fry, Abel, Ranjitsinhji, 
and others, have not increased their averages 
by playing on easy wickets cannot be denied ; 
in golf, Braid, Taylor, Vardon, and the 
other first-flight men play round with a 
rubber-cored ball in a less number of strokes 
than they did with the solid '' gutty ; but 
in both cases it is the second- and third. 
rate players who have benefited to the 
greatest extent by the easier conditions 
under which they play, and it is on that 
account that the bowler, whose work never 
seems to be done, wears à sad expression ere 
the season closes. 

When Southerton bowled in 1870, he was 
encouraged, every thirty-five balls, on an 
average, by taking a wicket; but, great 
bowler though he be, Wilfred Rhodes last 
year had to deliver forty-one balls, on an 
average, ere his efforts were crowned with 
success, and in 1904 he delivered fifty-five 
balls for each wicket. Between success in 
thirty-five balls and success in fifty-five 
balls, it need scarcely be pointed out there 
is a vast difference. 

Again, in the seventies, when aggregates 
were added up, it was generally found that, 
apart from Dr. Grace, only one, and on 
rare occasions two, batsmen succeeded in 
scraping together & thousand runs in a 


FANCY MICE: HOW 


Mo boys at some time or other have 
kept pet mice, usually of the white 
variety, very frequently to the discomfort 
and annoyance of their sisters, who gener- 
ally have an unaccountable aversion to 
these interesting little animals. 

Probably because the common mouse is 
80 destructive in our houses, and his first 
cousin, the field-mouse, causes a great deal 
of damage in cornfields and gardens, most 
people, with the exception of naturalists 
and schoolboys, have regarded mice as pests 
and vermin to be exterminated relentlessly. 

From t^e earliest ages this aversion to 
mice has existed, and archsmologists declare 
that it owes its origin to the ancient 
Egyptians, who regarded the mouse as the 
symbol of death, and who worshipped a 
cat-faced goddess called Pacht, and in con- 
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season; whereas the elaborately prepared 
pitches of the last decade (they do not, it 
must be admitted, receive quite the same 


. careful toilet to-day as they were wont to do) 


accounted for five batsmen scoring over 2,046 
runs in 1905. No wonder the bowler wears 
& troubled expression, and anathematises all 
heavy rollers, mowing-machines, watering- 
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Gloucestershire, it will be noted, claims 
the aggregate holder on fifteen occasions 
out of thirty-six, Surrey on eight, Sussex 
on five, Notts on three, Yorkshire on two, 
and Lancashire, Kent, Sussex, and Somerset 
each on one. In four years out of the 
thirty-seven, the aggregate holder has 
scored over three thousand runs; on twelve 
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who have scored the largest aggregate of runs 
during the past thirty-seven seasons, Dr. W. 
G. Grace is easilv first, with fifteen appear- 
ances at the head of the list, Robert Abel 
follows with four, K. S. Ranjitsinhji with 
three, and Mr. C. B. Fry. Ulyett, Gunn, and 
Mr. W. W. Read each claims two such 
triumphs. The remaining seven years' highest 
aggregates were held by W. Barnes, W. Brock- 
well, Mr. A. E. Stoddart, T. Hayward, Lord 
Harris, and Messrs. Hornby and Hewett. 
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he was satisfied with between two and three 


thousand, on twenty he scored over one 
thousand, but did not reach two: and on 
one, the wet season of 1879, he could only 
scrape together 880, the lowest highest 


aggregate in first-class cricket for upwards 
of fifty seasons. 

For a quarter of a century Dr. Grace’s 
aggregate of 2,739 runs, scored in 1871, held 
the field as the highest, but in 1896, K. S. 
Ranjitsinhji capped it by forty-one runs. in 
1899 the same batsman still further secured 
his hold on the record by amassing 3.159 
runs; but, having learned that three thou- 
sand runs in a season is possible and desir- 
able, in 1901 Robert Abel put together a 
total of 3,309 runs in the season. a total 
that still holds the record. 


TO CHOOSE, FEED, AND BREED FOR EXHIBITION. 


By Francis V. CONNOLLY. 


sequence persecuted mice and regarded 
cats, their natural enemies, as sacred 
animals. 

Of late years, however, this aversion has 
been gradually dying out, and to-day there 
are numerous societies in existence devoted 
to the breeding and rearing of mice! At 
the present moment there is in flourishin 
existence & national mouse club, a nationa 
mouse show, and prizes and cups galore for 
the encouragement of the breeders and 
fanciers. 

Several well-known people, including two 
clergymen, are engaged in breeding fancy 
mice, and so extensive has the cult of the 
mouse become that X. is quite à common 
price for a prettily marked variety to fetch, 
and 20. has actually been paid for a 
champion. 


The v..ue of mice depends on certain 
well-defined points. An ordinary white 
mouse with pink eyes, which is merely the 
albino variety of the common mouse, 
although pretty and interesting, is only 
worth a few pence, but a pair of good white 
mice, with black eyes, would probably be 
worth from 2. to 5l. 

Our readers may not, perhaps, be aware 
that the mouse has recently been honoured 
by Royal recognition ; yet this is the case. 
Upwards of twelve months ago, the Lords 
of the Admiralty, who of course speak and 
act officially in the name of his Gracious 
Majesty King Edward, ordered that all 
submarines should carry a cage containing 
three white mice ! 

The reason for this apparently singular 
order is that these little animals are 
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1. A Travelling House, 2. Showing the way in which a Mouse uses its Tail in Climbing. 3. The Escape. 4. Hand-over-Hand. 5. In the Wheel. 
6. Brushing a Prize Mouse. 7. Mother of Two Hundred Mice. 8. A Prise- winner. 9. A Great Favourite. 10. The Open Door. 


extremely sensitive to the smell of gasoline, 
the slightest escape of which causes them 
to become wildly agitated and perform the 
strangest of strange antics, and so warn the 
crew of their peril. 

Quite recently one of his Majesty's 
Inspectors of Mines has recommended in 
his report to the Board of Trade that tame 
mice should be kept in the workings of all 
mines, where the existence of the deadly 
fire-damp was suspected, as their move- 
ments gave E to observers long 
before the presence of gas was revealed by 
the Davy lamps ! 

Scientific men, as our readers will observe, 
are discovering, day after day, that creatures 
whom the majority of mankind have regarded 
as pests are after all intended by a wise and 
beneficent Creator for the benefit of man 
generally. 

Our readers would now like to have some 
practical instructions as to how to start a 
" mousery." The first thing to do is to 
procure a cage. Cages can be bought from 
6d. to several shillings, but it is far more 
interesting for the would-be mouse-fancier 
to construct his own cage. A very suitable 
one can be constructed out of an old soap- 
box. 

This should receive a cont of limewash 
on the roof and sides and have a sliding tray 
fitted to pull in and out at the bottom. A 
thin slip of wood should be fixed to meet 
the tray, and the front should be secured 
with wire rails. Due provision for a door 
must of course be made. Half-way from 
the top fix a smooth wooden shelf com- 
municating with the floor by means of a 
ladder. A little compartment with a hole 
for ingreas and a lid made in the roof should 
be provided on the shelf for a bedroom for 
the mice. 

If you wish to breed mice systematically, 
it is as well to start with two pairs con- 
sisting of as nearly a black buck as possible, 
and a doe that is a cross between a white 
and a common mouse. The second pair 
should consist of a piebald doe with a suspi- 
cion of fawn in her coat and a mouse-coloured 
buck. An ordinary mouse would do 
splendidly for the purpose. 

Any of the above-mentioned mice should 
be purchasable for Gd. or le. each. The 
object in having two pairs to start with is 
to secure variety and prevent interbreeding 
amongst their progeny, which results in a 
few generations in undersized, delicate mice, 
valueless except as children’s pets. It is 
a dangerous experiment to put two pairs of 
mice in one cage, until they know each 
other, for buck mice are extremely quarrel- 
dome, and will frequently fight to the death 
unless separated. For this reason it is 
necessary to make a wire partition to place 
in the large cage, so that the inmates may 
be able to see each other and gradually 
become friends, when the partition may be 
removed and the mice allowed to mingle 
with each other without fear of consc- 
quences. 

The cage should be cleaned every day, 
and fresh sawdust strewn on the floor. 
Wood shavings, paper, or hay form better 
bedding materials for them to construct 
their nesta with than cotton-wool, which is 
apt to catch in their feet and eventually 
cause them to have fits, complaints which 
mice are somewhat subject to. 

As soon as they become accustomed to 
their new home, the mice wil! commence to 
drag up their shavings, paper, or hay into 
their sleeping-compartment, and by labori- 
ously revolving round, with their heads held 
in one position like a pivot, construct a 
saucer-shaped nest not unlike a bird's. 

They should be fed on oats, a little hemp- 
seed, and on every alternate day a piece of 
bread damped with milk. Too much soft 
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food is very bad for them, and although they 
will eat it with great relish, the young mouse- 
fancier must remember that mice belong to 
the order of animals known as rodents, so 
called because their front teeth are shaped 
like chisels and are adapted by nature for 
gnawing and cutting. Unless these teeth 
get 4 fair amount of hard substances to 
gnaw, they grow so rapidly that the top 
teeth interlock with the bottom, and the 
poor little animal dies of starvation. For 
this reason it is a good thing to leave a few 
nuts in the cage, or a stick of firewood, which 
the mice as a rule will nibble, and so avoid 
spoiling their cage. 

Roughly speaking, two pairs of mice will 
cost a penny a week to keep, so it will be 
seen that they are as inexpensive as inter- 
esting. In about a month after they have 
paired a number of little mice will make their 
appearance. They are blind and hairless, 
and resemble nothing so much as tiny pink 
pigs. Six to eight is the usual number at 
& birth, but the handsome fawn-and-white 
mouse, *' Trilby,” shown in the photograph 
resting on her owner's hand, once had seven- 
teen little ones. 

It is a mistake to leave the doe more than 
six little ones, and great amusement can be 
derived from watching the mother washing 
and airing the youngsters, an operation 
which every doe in the cage will assist in. 
Two or three times a day they will drag 
them out of the nest, roll them in the saw- 
dust, lick them clean and carry them back. 
Mice are wonderfully clean animals; they 
are constantly washing and combing them- 
selves, and they pay as much attention to 
their toilet as a fashionable lady. 

A faint down commences to cover their 
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tiny bodies at the end of a week, and when 
they are fourteen days old the little mice 
open their eyes, and their colour and mark. 
ings are well defined. It is probable that 
in the litter you may be fortunate enough to 


find a blue grey mottled mouse, worth, 


rhaps, IN., or a chestnut-and-white variety, 
ike the one in the photograph that is shown 

being brushed preparatory to exhibition, 
worth 3/., or merely a 292 ber of pretty but 
valueless white and piebald mice. 

Fanciers give their best mice a very liberal 
quantity of hemp-seed, which is very fatten- 
ing, and has the effect of making their coats 
sleek and glossy. 

Mice intended for exhibition are kept in 
small cages by themselves, like the one in 
the photograph, and they are not allowed to 
pair until they have arrived at the age of 
three months. 

The tail of a mouse is as useful to it as 
an extra limb would be. With its assistance 
it is able to climb and jump surprising 
distances, the mouse using its tail in much 
the same manner as a monkey. One of the 
photographs accompanying this article shows 
how a mouse clings with its tail in climbing. 

It is an easy matter to teach mice tricks, 
such as carrying a flag, walking a tight-rope, 
or rather a string, and similar feats suitable 
to them. 

They live for several years, but seldom 
breed after they are two years old. As pets 
they are amusing and instructive, and there 
is no reason why, by disposing of the young 
of even ordinary pet mice, a boy should 
not find himself well in pocket at the close 
of the vear; while, if one breeds exhibition 
E a considerable income can easily be 
made. 
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THE SECOND NUMBER. 


The Editor to his Readers. 


1 success of our paper is now assured, 
my friends, thanks to your mag- 
nificent encouragement and support. The 
circulation of this, our second number, will 
be even larger than the first, due, no doubt, 
chiefly to the kind way in which our readers 
have recommended the paper to their friends. 
Rest assured, my noble patrons, that no 
effort will be spared on the part of your 
Editor or his large staff to make the 
Ferret even more worthy of your support. 
That there is no intention on our part to 


rest on our laurels will be seen from an 
inspection of this number. 

It is with the greatest possible pleasure 
that we present to the world the first in- 
stalment of a wonderful story of adventure 
in the Wild West. 

This story, The Outlaws’ End," is by no 
less celebrated à gentleman than our old 
friend Tiggers Major. Little did we imagine 
that Mr. Tiggers was such a remarkably 
talented young Novelist; in fact, when the 
manuscript was delivered at our Editorial 
Sanctum, we confess to have smiled con- 
temptuously at Tiggers for being bold 
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enough to hope that his work would be 
suited to the classic pages of the Ferret.” 

At length we were able to glance at his 
work, and were absolutely thrilled by ita 
power and dramatic treatment. We had 
intended commissioning a story by either 
Rudyard Kipling or Conan Doyle, but on 
the strength of this romance of Tiggers's we 
are about to hand him over all future com- 
missions. 

We are certain that readers will see the 
wisdom of our action when they have been 
held spellbound by the exciting adventures 
which resulted in The Outlaws’ End.?“ 

We prophesy fame and fortune for Tiggers. 
No young author ever had his first work 
published in a paper of such brilliance 
as the Ferret." We congratulate you, 
Tiggers ! 

We noticed the other day that 19 Nos. 
of Kipling’s school magazine, containing 
contributions by the now famous author, 
realised, ut a sale, £101, and that some crudely 
printed penn’orths by R. L. Stevenson 
fetched several pounds apiece, a single sheet, 
bearing the inspired words The Marguerite. 
Lawks! What & beautiful flower ! " being 
bought for £8. 

Guard jealously your Tiggers copies, my 
friends! They'll be worth their millions in 
years to come ! 


Our Illustrations. 


We feel it our duty, after congratulating 
the great Tiggers, to bestow a few words of 
praise on our Art Editor, who has so 
dramatically illustrated The Outlaws’ 
End." 

A languid young swell visited our office 
yesterday, and, after closely examining 
these frightfully thrilling drawings, calmly 
remarked that it would be impossible tor 
anybody’s trousers to fit quite so badly as 
those of Tarantula Tim's men, and also 
suggested that the artist had rather over- 
done the whiskers—for he noticed that the 
overgrowth on the men's faces had, in two 
or three instances, spread to the sides of 
their garments ! 

Our Art Editor thereupon gave a learned 
discourse on manners and customs of the 
Wild West—where, he said, garments were 
always decorated with a fringe. He stated 
that his uncle, who was a Broncho-Buster 
or Cow-Puncher, in Arizona, always wore 
his second-best trousers trimmed with sea- 
weed / and, in conclusion, he wished to 
remark that, as all possible pains had been 
taken to ensure accuracy in the drawings 
—even to the extent of ascertaining the 
correct pattern of the neckties worn in Cow- 
punching circles—he'd trouble the visitor 
not to make such silly ass remarks. unless 
he was looking for swift and sudden trouble. 

Considering the numerous interruptions 
the artist had to endure while in the midst of 
his work, we think the drawings very remark- 
able, and are proud to publish them. 

Any other well-groomed young spark 
who is of opinion that the gang would be all 
the better for a ‘‘ wash and brush up" or 
a few shaves and hair cuts—and also for a 
little more refined taste in neckwear—is 
earnestly advised not to call on the artist 
and say so. He is hourly finding it more 
and more difficult to control his temper. 

THE EniTOR. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENTS 
COLUMN. 


Lost! 
Algebra Crib.—Useless to anybody but 
owner. Valuable Latin translation given 


to person returning same to “ Honesty,” 
cjo “ Ferret Editor. 
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Phoioqraph.— Photograph of prepossess- 
ing young lady, age about 12. Fair hair, 
freckles, and pronounced squint among 
other characteristics. Photo formerly hung 
on a string round Perkins Minor’s neck. 
Supposéd to have been removed by rival 
during Perkins's sleep. Photo inscribed 
“To darling Pimple, Jrom Gert. Liberal 
supply of stickjaw given to person returning. 

Soap.—A piece of soap which formerly 
served to penetrate, once a week, the outer 
crust of grime upon the neck of our worthy 
friend G of the Lower Third, has been 
removed from his washstand. If the person 
who took it will look at G.’s present soiled 
condition, he will realise the awful result 
of his dishonesty, and will return the stolen 
article with all speed, so frustrating G.’s 
avowed intention of using his neck as a 
vegetable garden. He is stated to have 
already purchased vegetable marrow seeds 
for the purpose. Delay is fatal ! 

Letter.—A letter, only half finished, 
written by a Lower Second youth to the 
adorable lady who captured his heart during 
the holidays, has been mislaid. The letter 
commences “ My darlingest Toddle (the 
lady’s pet name), | 
which is followed by 
eight lines of crosses. 
These, we are told, 
are signs understood 
only by “ Toddle " 
and her swain. A 
tin of sardines (also 
only half finished) 
will be given to the 
person who returns 
this precious missive 
to Love bird," c/o 
** Ferret." 


Founp! 


Smell of Chemical 
Laboratory. — Per- 
vading Fourth Form 
class room this week. 
At first attributed 
to faulty drainage, 
later, to the correct 
cause, viz.: The 
manufacture of large 
quantities of Sul- 
N Hydrogen. 

ourth Form boys 
will be glad to allow 
the laboratory exclu- 
sive benefit of this 
noisome niff. The 
budding pill-manufacturers can take it back 
to its proper quarters as soon as they wish, 
and they will oblige by preventing its escape 
in the future. 

Curios.—While dining in Hall last 
Thursday, our Mr. Sherlock Holmes the 
Second discovered, in the Plum Duff, the 
following interesting little collection of 
curios: a portion of leather boot lace, a 
metal button, several small lumps of granite 
—masquerading as currants—and a frag- 
ment of wood from a peg top. The cook 
is doubtless desirous of using these articles 
again in other dainties, so she can have 
them on forwarding one shilling to this 
office, with a short note as to where they are 
likely to make their re-appearance. (This 
latter will be treated with the strictest con- 
fidence. ) 


WANTED! 


Good specimen letter from boy to Mater 
asking for hamper. Would share tuck on 
receipt. Apply Podgy." 

A youth poured treacle into the Editorial 
Letter box, and mixed the same unmanage- 
able substance with the printing ink which 
is the property of the “ Ferret." A year’s 
free subscription will be given for information 


that will lead to the person’s capture. 
Write Fighting Editor. 

(All advertisemehts in Important An- 
nouncements Column are charged at the 
rate of ld. per insertion (4 for 34d.). The 
Column will be used for advertisements of 
articles lost, stolen, or strayed, and for an 
Exchange and Mart. Address all communica- 
tions to Advertisement Editor, Ferret.") 


THE OUTLAWS’ END; OR, THE DARING 
OF DUNGAREE DICK. 


By FERDINAND TIGGERS. 
CHAPTER l. 


It was Night! 

Over the low range of hills behind My- 
pyjama Mountain, the putrescent Moon rose 
slowly, casting its greeny rays over the quiet 
earth ! 

All was still, save for the coughing of a 
horse far away on the horizon, and, at 
intervals, the barking of sheep, down by 
Texas Tom's Ranche. 

No spectator looking on the peaceful 
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One by one the miscreants had arrived.” 


grandeur of the scene would have thought 
that, in that clump of trees down by Grizzly 
Gulch—but half a mile away—a gang of 
fierce Desperadoes were hatching a plot, 
to hold up, that very night, the Stage Coach 
which ran between 'Frisco and the Rockies ! 

One by one the miscreants had arrived, 
by command of their dreaded chief Tarantula 
Tim, and they stood about under a Buckeye 
tree, armed to the teeth—waiting their 
Captain's orders. At last, he came 
accompanied by his two cut-throat lieuten. 
ants, Roarin' Reggie and Bushwhacker Bob. 
The Gang sprang clumsily to attention, 
and waited breathlessly for their leader to 
announce his orders ! 

" Pards/" he at last began—after an 
earnest conversation with his two chief 
assistants—“ Pards /—I ain't brought yer 
together to-night, armed to the teeth, fer no- 
think / 

There was a hoarse growl of approval at 
his words, and, as the men fingered their 
derringers and bowie knives meaningly, he 
leered with wicked pride at the upturned 
faces, and continued, “I’ve got secret 
information through those trusty scouts 
Chippewa Charlie and Bandanna Bill, that 
the Stage left Sacramento Saloon loaded, 


with nuggits, early this morning! At noon, 
she had passed Chipparal Creek. and was 


"- 
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well on the road to Cherokee Cañon ! Three 
hours ago she was passing through the gulch 
that leads to Deerleap Divide, so we can 
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expect to see her in half an hour! We shall 
make our pile this run, Pards, or I'll eat my 
shooting iron! Call 
the roll, Bill ! " ; and, 
amid a buzz of ex- 
cited voices, the 
crime-steeped Lieu- 
tenant perched him- 


self on a portion of 
the Buckeye trunk, 
and ordered the gang 
to answer to their 
names, 

Sierra Solly, 
^ottlenosed Benjy, 
Apaché Alec,  Co- 
manche Kit, Jailbird 


José, Mustang Mike, 
Pug-nosed Pete, 
Marrowbone Monty, 


Alkali Ike, Tornado 
Ted, Moccasin Moses, 
Derringer Dan, Ari- 
zona Alf, Texas Tom, 
Earthquake Edwin, 
and Avalanche 
Archie—all the mis- 
creants answered 
promptly to their no- 
torious cognomens, 
Then the chief 
again addressed 
them, giving full 


directions as to the place each man was ex- 
pected to take. Suddenly, he stopped !—and 
each man threw himself flat on his face, for, 
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through the trees, a low whistle was heard ! 
It was coming nearer ! and, recognising it as 
the secret signal of the gang—the first few 
bars of I want yer, ma honey ! "—the chief 
whistled back. 

In another moment his trusty spy Ban- 
danna Bill crawled  stealthily into the 
clearing with the startling news that the 
Coach was less than a mile away ! 

With a few further hasty directions, the 
Chief and his lieutenants, armed to the teeth, 
leapt swiftly into their saddles, and in another 
moment their bucking mustangs were taking 
them rapidly to the head of the Gorge. 

The low rumbling of wheels was heard 
in the distance, and a few moments later 
the coach was plainly seen in the watery 
moonlight coming towards them ! 

All was in readiness, derringers primed 
and loaded. and bowie knives sharpened 
and unsheathed. Nearer and nearer came 
the Coach. Then—Then /—— 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


JULY. 
By Dr. GORDON STABLES, RR. 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, Aviary, Rabbitry, and Gardens. 


Bor HrwsgLF.—In this month's common-sense 
sermon, instead of saying anything about the 
babita that conduce to good health, I want to call your 
attention to several ways in which you may benefit the 
animals God has been pleased to permit us to lord it 
over. And I may continue the subject in more than 
one * Monthly Doings.” 

If your own kind-heartedness does not snggest your 
treating tbe animals under your care in & humane way, 
I would urge you to look at the matter fairly and 
squarely. Animals love, but seldom hate, they are 
most faithful and true to their masters, and in their 
minds seem little different in kind from our own, only 
in degree. We may be many times their superiors in 
cleverness, but when it comes to affection a dog, for 
instance, often leaves his master or mistress very far 
indeed behind. In patience also they are above us. 
Take the horse for example; his endurance of the evils 
and miseries heaped upon him by cruel and thoughtless 
man ia something so wonderful that we cannot even 
understand it. 

But we will take the wild hunting animals, such as 
the lion and the tiger, which so many people go out to 
kill. With the arms of precision we now possess, there 
is little more glory in killing a lion than there would 
be in shooting one's grandmother's grey cat. It was 
vastly different in the days of Gorlon-Cumming, my 
boyhood's hero, or even in the enrlier career of Fred 
Selous, who is a brave and honourable English sports- 
man. But the cruelties often carried on in shooting 
noble elephants is so shocking and cowardly that they 
will not bear thinking about. 

But apart from all this, and coming nearer home, if 
fos believe—as many do—that the dog, cat, donkey, 

, etc., have no hereafter, then this would be their 
only heaven or a place I will not name. And, dear 
boys, you can make it either if you own a pet animal. 
Pray don't forget that. There is scarcely even a city 
boy who is not brought into communion or converse 
every day with some of our domestic animals. All I 
Ask of these is to be regardful of their comfort and 
happiness, seeing tbat they not only depend upon 
human beings for their proper food and housing, but 
because they have infinite trust in the genus homo. 

If you own a dog, cat, bird, or pet of any kind do not 
forget that property hath its duties, and if you neglect 
feeding regularly, and keeping it in every way conducive 
to Ita health and happiness, you are committing a sin 
which may escape punishment at the hands of human 
law, but certainly not Divine. Nature is so evenly 
balanced that, quite apart from the thought of a 
recording angel, we cannot do those things that militate 


against our own health or that of the meanest of God's 
Creatures without suffering from it. 

The cruelties of sport—such as shooting—maiuly 
hinge upon the inability of the muffs who go to the 
kill to hold a gun straight. Consequently many times 
the number of birds killed are left to die on the bleak 
hillsides with suffering unspeakable. 1 do not wish 
you to be old-maidishl or sentimentalists, for there are 
times when one must shoot; but I do want you to be 
humane, generous, and manly. 

What a noble-mindel fellow the immortal poet Burns 
was! His lines to the wounded hare which some 
would-be sportsman had maimed come into one 8 
mind at once. ‘Then, too, every boy should read his 
poem to the mouse, whose nest he inadvertently 
turned up with the ploughshare. 

And really the birds and animals of the field seem to 
be our judges; and as to our character, what their 
verdict is I must tell you next month. 


Tuk PovLTRY RUN.—I want to say a word or two 
against the method often used for fattening poultry, 
turkeys, geese, etc., and indeed nearly all barnyard 
produce. The cramming plan ix most cruel; and not 
only thet—I think from even a food point of view it is 
unwholesome, The method now being recommended 
by good authorities is that of not penning the creatures 
up, but letting them have their libert with any 
amount of food put within their reach. Those to be 
fattened are of course to be kept separate from the 
others, and that is all we are justified in doing. When 
penned they fret, and this fretting fevers them, and 
their fattening by cramming is only a epecies of 
disease. So pray think of it, and be humane if only for 
your own sake or the sake of those who have to eat the 
tesh. 

Be sure the nests of your laying fowls are clean. 
Don't leave greenstuff to swelter in the sun. Put the 
water-pans out of the heat and fill them to the brim 
twice a day. A boy who would neglect his pets in the 
matter of water in hot weather deserves flogging as 
much a3 a garrotter. 


THE PiGkoN LorT.—You may still pair strong birds. 
Feed abundantly, and see that everything is sweet and 
tidy. A pigeon makes a poor patient. Weed out use- 
less stock and kill for the market or for pigeon-pies at 
home. 


THE AVIARY.—Breeding ‘will soon be over; indeed, 
it may be said to end with June. I hope you have 
many honnie young birds to sell a little later on. 
Don't keep your birds in stuffy rooms, Cold may 


injure them, it is true; but the fumes of gas or burning 
oil will asauredly do so. 


THE RABBITRY. —Weed out your extra stock. Don't 
5 to kill a rabbit yourself unless you know how 
to and can do it with one blow. Oontinue to give 
exercise and sunshine Nothing bunny likes better 
than a run on a velvety lawn. 


THE GARDENS.— Plant greens for winter use. It is 
well that Scotch kale, sprouting broccoli, eto., should 
have a good start before the days begin to shorten 
visibly. Plant celery ; keep down weeds; water well 
in the cool of days that have been hot. 

You may take geranium cuttings this month. Any 
gardener would show you how to. Rake and stir up 
flower-beds. Never let the earth get baked around 
anything. Show me à boy's garden or a boy's rabbit- 
hutches and I will read you his future, 
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A Co^srcuaRno 
S‘'cnar STATION. 
On THE Soutw Coast: 


P. G. 8.—A “sorrel nag" was a reddish-brown horse, 


probably what we should now call a chestnut. At * 


any rate, it refers to the colour, and not to the 
quality. 


JACK.—It is nothing to be ashamed of. You will get 
out of it in time; and it really doesn't matter. A 
tearless man is not always a brave man, by any 
means. 


C. P. BARNES.—It is not everyone who can do it well. 
See “How I became a Ventriloquist," by Professor 
m in Every Boy's Monthly for March and April 


J. LowNDES.—Such a tent would cost from two to 
three guineas new. 


W. E. Kirnk.—1. “Entomological Doings for the 
Month,” by the Rev. Theodore Wood, appeared in 
Vols, XIIL to XVII. inclusive. 2. There is no better 
cheap book on collecting and preserving lepidoptera 
than Greene's "Insect Hunter's Companion,” pub- 
lished by Sonnenschein, and sold at most of the 
natural-history sbops for sixpence or a shilling. It 
is an old book. 


AMATEUR ASTRONOMER.—Any telescope at that price 
would be useless for your purpose. You would do 
better with a pair of field-glasses. 


LOCOMOTIVE, 1889.—Enter the office in which your 
friends have most influence. ^ i 


W. E.—It would be mere waste of time for you to study 
chemistry without practical work. Your best plan 
would be to attend classes in the evening if you 
cannot do 80 in the daytime. 


CanvoPH.— Write for particulars to the Registrar, 
Pharmaceutical Society, Bloomsbury Square, w.c. 


P. A. TELLIC.—A stamp catalogue will give you the 
retail values, but you must not expect to get the 
-— prices from a dealer, who has to sell the stamps 
again. 


H. G. D.—Write for particulars to the Commanding 
Officer of the regiment, or call at the Onierly Room, 
or at the Recruiting Depot at St. George’s Barracks 
(at the back of the National Gallery). 


Pappy.—Continue your studies in “litreture” until 
you learn to spell properly—and you will then nave 
other ideas, 


READER SINCE 1890.—We know of none, but you might 
find something suitable in some of the Guides to the 
Civil Service which may be in your Public Library. 


STAMPs.—We mentioned one in our Note Book a few 
weeks ago. 


J. O. HENDERSON.—The names you complain of are 
those of the planta, and what are the poor books to 
do? You might just as well complain of Scottish 
surnames, many of which are just as difficult of 
pronunciation. The nearest book to what you 
want is “Our Country's Flowers," which any book- 
seller can get for you. 


K. 8. HASLAM.—There are astronomical notes in 
* Knowledge,” a copy of which you cin buy at the 
railway bookstall. 


E. FRIKHOLD AND O. H. ALLBERRY.—Yes. Florence 
Nightingale was born in 1820, so she would be eighty- 
six, We do not give addresses. 
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STaMps.—They are Italian stamps of an early issue, 
once very common. The head is that of Victor 
Emmanuel, the first King of Italy (of the present 
series that is). Livorno, the post mark, is the name 
of the city we English call Leghorn, owing to our 
now pronouncing the “gh” hard, instead of as in 
[I roug Ad 


T. K. (Manchester).—We have already had an article 
on the subject aud cannot repeat. Your best plan 
would be to write for particulars of examinations to 
the Institute of Civil Engineers, Great George Street, 
Westmiuster. Address your letter to the Secretary. 


W. E. HoRSFALL.—You will find many useful hints on 
re-touching negatives in No. 12 of “The Photo- 
Miniature," price sixpence, published by Dawbarn & 
Ward, 6 Farringdon Avenue, E.C., which any book- 
seller can get for you. 2. There are many, but it is 
difficult to learn from a book. At almost any 
athletic outfitter's. 


P. H. 8. (Beds).—A Brazilian coin of King Joseph of 
Portugal ; about a hundred and fifty years old. 


GOLFER : “Is there a black mackintosh in there? 


THE MAKING OF A MAN. 


T the firelight sits a mother, with her son upon 
her knee, 

Weaving pictures bright and splendid of tbe days 
that are to be; 

Seeing visions in the embers of the part that he 
will play 

In that great and glorious future she is building up 
to-day. 

Teaching love of Truth and Honour, and contempt 
for all things mean ; 

How to do his duty bravely, and to keep his 'scutcheon 
clean. 


Bo she guides his baby footsteps 
As & mother only can, 

And her tender care will one day 
Be the making of a Man. 


In the playing-fields dt England, striving keenly 
with the rest; 

In the press of mimic battle, trying hard to do his 
best ; 

In the schoolroom, on the river, going strong in 
work and play, 

Building brain and building muscle that shall serve 
bim well one day. 

So he learns to bear the conflict, and to keep his 
honour bright, 

And the triumphs of his school-days fit him for the 
world’s great fight. 


Youth has had to learn its lesson 
Ever since the world began, 

And those school-days count for something 
In the makiug of a Man. 


Out into the world's arena, full of zest and strength, 
he goes; 

Hears the sound of bugles calling, and the thrill of 
battle knows. 

But the fight is long and weary, and his triumphs 
hardly won, 

And sometimes he may lose courage, as, the beat of 
men have done. 

Then there comes a voice to cheer him, and to aid 
him in the strife: 

"Tis a voice that gives the sweetness to the evensong 
of Life. 


For 'tis Love that brings complet iou 
To the work that Love began, 
And the gentle hearts around him 
Are the making of a Man. 
A. DEMAIN GRANGE. 


TRAVELLER : Na, mon. We're a’ red MoGregors !” 
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STORY OF ARCTIC 
ADVENTURE. 


By GORDON STABLES, M.D., R. N., 
Author of “The Butterfly Hunters,” etc. etc. 


Neptune himself advanced, leading 


his wife.” (/Uustrated by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


CRAFTER aiit e: THE BLUE ONCE But football on a level green field on a fine autumn day, and 
MORE. football on the top of ice and snow in Greenland seas, are two 
. my wife Betay thought fit to remind me the other slightly different games. 
day, by way of bringing me to my proper bearings, that I Never mind, when we got out of our beds and bunks that morning 
would never see fifty again, I am still fond of footer, and I have we determined to do our level beet to beat the Industries, and no 
often caught myself wondering who isn't. team can do more than try their hardest. 
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These chaps didn't know anything about 
Association, they would play the old- 
fashioned Scotch game, which, of course, is 
cousin to our Rugby. 

We all played with bare arms and bare 
knees, not a fig did anybody care for the 
frost. 

Well, I wish I could give vou a full 
account of this wonderful rumble-tumble 
match; only I'm not a sporting reporter, 
so it must suffice to say that nobody lost 
temper and that nobody was either killed 
or seriously injured, though there were more 
bruises than ever I saw after any match 
in my little lifetime. Did the Industries 
win? Not a bit of it. Did the Vegas? 
No, that they didn't, and this is telling you 
how the fun ended. 

That afternoon we all met on the upper 
deck of our ship to discuss a dinner that 
even curlers would have been satisfied with, 
and they are the lads to strike down the 
poundage of salt beef and boiled carrots. 


May Day found us hard beset. I had 
taken both Tom Bluff and Frieslan into my 
confidence, as well as the first and second 
mates of the Northern Industry, and we 
unanimously agreed that it would be a pity 
to let the day gang by without a jubli- 
fication. 

But I said but little to Briney and the 
boys till nearly the last. 

* How would you like to be Queen of the 
May, darling? says I to Briney. 

Oh, daddy,“ says Briney, don't laugh 
at me. The idea of being Queen of the 
May in this place! | 

“ But, my dear, stranger things happen. 
And anyhow, when at sca on this day, old 
Neptune is sure to come on board, and he 
may even march over the ice to see if there 
be any young folks amongst us who haven't 
crossed the Arctic circle before.“ 

“ But a May Pole, dear daddy?” said 
Briney. * Where could we get a May Pole 
here? 

„Why,“ said Saxwold, laughing. there 
is always the North Pole to fall back upon, 
Briney." 

And this made Edgar pat his chum patron- 
isingly on the shoulder and tell him that he 
had said something very clever—for him. 

Betsy, I remarked, ‘ will you mind to 
wake and call our lassie early, for she is to 
be Queen of the May ? " 

“ As to a pole," said Edgar, determined 
not to be beaten by Saxwold. we can't 
be ill off, there is Leeks you know. We 
can fall back upon her.“ 

Poor Leeks!” I said. Good thing 
for you, Edgar, she is not within hearing, 
else I should have considered it my bounden 
duty to pull your ear.“ 


We stewards turned out early on that 
May Day—at two bells in the morning 
watch, to be particular as to time. There 
was no sunrise, for the simple reason that 
there had been no sunset. 

Well, we got the pole up on a hummock 
close beside a nice piece of bay ice, on which 
we had raised a big tent for refreshments, 
and near by a wooden platform of con- 
siderable dimensions on which the Scotch 
seamen could dance to the sound of the 
bagpipes. 

We had the pole up with halliards all 
gaily bedecked with dozens of pretty flags 
and bunches of the gayest-coloured ribbons, 
nnd a table set out and Briney's snow-built 
throne erected—in fact, everything com- 
plete, before the children came forth to 
breakfast and their usual run on deck. 

Then, after prayers. two processions set 
forth—one from the Vega, the other, which 
was headed by a Highland piper, from the 
Northern Industry. 
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Of course we could have headed our 
procession with music, * but what earthly 
English music could be heard,” asked the 
engineer, ‘‘ beside the heavenly music of 
bagpipes and drums?“ 

I confessed he was right. 

I couldn't venture an opinion as to the 
bagpipes, but it certainly was & heavenly 
day. . 

The piper himself wore the kilt, and so 
did many of his shipmates. 

We carried the May Queen on a beanti- 
fully bedecked chair, and really, rigged out 
as the child was in white and pink, with a 
diadem of cotton wool and stars of gold 
upon her head, she did look splendid. 

Leeks strode behind her all dressed in 
white with pale-blue fixings. She leaned 
gracefully on the arm of Timber Toes, 
though she towered above him a piece. But 
Toes himself looked as happy as Jack o' 
the Bean-stalk, Leeks being the stalk. 

My wife Betsy herself brought up the 
rear, flanked by Edgar and Saxwold to help 
her across the rough pieces, which she 
confessed did make her old bones ache. 

Well, she got there al] the same. 

The tent was a very excellent affair, with 
many a flag pendant, with ribbons flutter- 
ing gay, and bouquets of artificial flowers, 
and inside the tent a large stove with a 
roaring fire therein big enough to have 
roasted a sirloin of beef. 

Creature comforts were not forgotten, 
you may well be sure. Under Betsy's own 
directions the cook had excelled himself 
for once and prepared a luncheon for the 
ekippers and officers that I'm quite sure 
would have pleased the palate of our British 
King. 

Poor old Claude, how gay he was on this 
especial morn! I think I see him yet as he 
gallantly assisted Briney from her chair, 
conducted her to the throne and seated her 
there. I'm quite certain that we nowadays 
haven't half the courtliness of manner that 
our forbears had. 

He kissed Briney’s hand and retired. 
But not to the chair by the fire, which had 
been placed there especially for him. No, 
he determined to see all the sports and fun. 

Her Majesty the May Queen of the Land 
of Eternal Snow opened the proceedings with 
all the pomp that so auspicious an occasion 
demanded. It was a neat and appropriate 
little speech that she made. It had been 
specially written for her by the united efforts 
of Edgar and Saxwold. 

I did have it all by heart at one time, but 
bother me if I can think of it now. Let 
me see, My lords and ladies gay—mind to 
wake and call me early No, no, that 
wasn't in it-— My lords and ladies of the 
snow, your Queen—your Queen greets you 
and Well, well, it was something like 
that, anyhow, and so the festivities were 
declared opened. 

At that very moment from far across the 
ice came the sound of a trumpet ; and, not to 
be beaten, the dogs and sea.lion joined in, 
and the bagpipes began to play; so you can 
easily believe that there was music enough 
to have pleased the Lord of the Isles if he'd 
been here himself. 

After this and a moment of dead silence 
a kilted courier came rushing in and knelt 
before the Queen of the Mav. 

* Your Maiesty of the Snows,” he said, 
* Neptune himself, god of the crystalline 
waves, has arrived post-haste, and begs for 
an audience." 

* Assure his godship," was the sweet 
reply, that we shall be pleased to see him.” 

Next minute Neptune himself advanced, 
leading his wife by a chain of flowers, and 
the May Queen beckoned them to a seat near 
to, but a little beneath, the throne. 

Neptune was the same old man we've 


all seen more than once when crossing the 
equator, and his wife didn't look a day 
older nor younger than when I first made 
her acquaintance nearly forty years before. 

She wanted to talk quite a deal, but every 
time she opened her mouth Neptune’s 
prime minister roared '' Silence: so loud 
that the very May Pole shook and shivered. 
This didn't prevent good Mrs. Neptune 
from trying and trying again and again. 

“ If I had my way— —" she began. 

„Silence!“ 

“ If J had my say——" 

„Silence!“ 

** Which it do seem hard Zi 

“ Silence ! ” 

“ To get a word in even edgeways. 

"Silence! Silence!! Dry up. or your 
mouth shall be tilled with a bushel of our 
palæocrystic snow.“ 

Neptune looked at her as fiercely as an 
old walrus, and shook his trident in the air. 

“ She would fain, your beautiful Majesty, 
blossom out as the new woman,” he re- 
marked. 

“ Which I berlieves in thc ekality of E 

„Silence!“ 

“ Have you any of my would-be children 
of the ocean in your ships? We would 
present them with the freedom of the Arctic 
seas," said Neptune. 

The Queen thereupon pointed to a group 
that stood apparently shivering not far off. 
Five boys altogether, among which were our 
own two, Saxwold and Edgar, all wearing 
long white dresses, and every one of them 
with white, well.chalked face. 

Mr. Pole, is your razor sharp ? ” 

The fantastic barber, whose razor was 
nearly as big as a scythe, began to sharpen 
it on the sea-lion’s back. 

“ Children, advance! 

They came in a trembling group. though 
I do think I saw Edgar wink at the Queen. 

They were very unceremoniously seized 
one by one and thrust into a cave that had 
been dug for the purpose in the side of the 
hummock. . 

From this cold cave they were taken one 
by one to be shaved. The lather was 
powdered snow, and the razor a rough one. 
They were asked the usual questions, and 
whenever they opened their mouths to 
answer the barber's assistant dashed in a 
handful of the finest and fluffiest snow. 
After this they were presented to Neptune's 
wife, who pretended to kiss each one with 
her stubbly beard. 

* Dear sweet lambs," she said, when she 
had finished. they little know——" 

Silence!“ 

But the games were soon begun: games 
of sturdy strength that few but Scottish 
athletes would have dared to tackle. 

After they were over, round came a 
couple of lackevs with snow-powdered wigs, 
each bearing a bucket full of some hot and 
steaming beverage. This went round the 
company not once, but twice ; and after that 
the dancing began, first and foremost with 
a mad hornpipe to the music of the ship's 
fiddler, and in this not only Neptune him- 
self, but his wife, his prime minister, and all 
his satellites joined uproariously. In fact, 
they danced till they fell down. 

Neptune was borne off the field, and ncither 
he nor any of his people were scen again. 
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After this games began, the Queen herself 
opening these by issuing a challenge to the 
Industries to compete with the Jegas in 
hockey on the ice. 

What made this more entertaining was 
that, though each berg was firmly welded 
together by yards of low bay ice, and con- 
sequently drowning was out of the question, 
the ups and downs and hazards ” were 
frightful, to contemplate. When, in fact, 


the ball did get down between two bergs, 
one of the players had to descend and throw 
it up, for the sticks were no use. But this, 
of course, only made the excitement all the 
greater, and the ringing laughter and jollity 
would have delighted the heart of the 
veriest old Mr. Scroodge. 

I had been afraid of my Brincy catching 
cold on that snow throne of hers, but she 
returned from the hockey looking warm and 
charming, health in her bright eyes and 
every motion of her lithesome little body. 
For, you see, there is nothing like exercise, 
after all, for making the wheel of life go round 
without a hitch, but of course it must be 
exercise with a bit of fun in it, and that is 
what doctors, I believe, call recreation. 

" Well," says I to mv mate, when all was 
over, and we'd got back home like, “I 
think," says I, ** we've had the best day's 
fun I ever remember—or one of the best. 

“ True for you, Silaa,” says Tom, and 
really the Indwstry's fellows are a rattling 
good lot. 

That's so, my boy, but I think I can see 
something like a smile irradiating your 
noble and open countenance. What is 
there to smirk at, my best of mates? 

“ Why, this, Sile : it does seem a pity that 
we have to give the / nduatry's skipper and 
the Industry a crew the slip.’ 

“So it is. It is all business, though,” 
I says, for where we go, they mustn’t 
follow. 

“ And there are two more barques dodg - 
ing outside for us, Silas. They think we're 
after something good, and they mean stick- 
ing to us like grim death to that dead old 
nigger, you know.“ 

That's it. And our object is to shake 
them off. Until we do that, we can't 
prosecute the other half of our voyage with 
anything like comfort.“ 

No; well, they think, of course, that it is 
seals that's in the wind, and not a ghost ship 
nor frozen treasure. We'll have to manœuvre 
a bit." 

“ Ah! We'll manage that, it strikes me. 
We can beat them at hockey or any other 
game; see if we can't beat them in sailing 
also. 

„We'll have a try.“ 

That's it. Tom; and no man in this world 
ever knew all he could do until he did 
try." 

Betsy, my love of an old woman, I don't 
think that a p of delicious coffee, as you 
alone can manufacture that beverage, would 
hurt either Tom or me. That is, if you can 
put down that everlasting stocking for ten 
minutes. 

And the glorious aroma of Betsy's coffec 
was soon filling all the saloon. 

The children had gone to drees for dinner, 
for in the Blue Vega we paid the greatest 
respect for the proprieties. Tom was with 
me on that tack. e could have told you 
that some skippers who sail the Arctic seas 
sit down to dinner looking as dirty and 
unkempt as stokers in a coal.ship. That 
wasn't we. 

Run away, wife," I says, '' and see what 
Briney's doing, and the mate and me will sip 
our coffee as innocent as babies." 

About this time there wasn't a sound to 
be heard in all the ship, except now and 
then the footsteps of the officer of the watch 
walking to and fro on the weather side of 
the quarter-deck. All over the pack John 
Frost continued to rule supreme, and so 
silent was it that you might have heard the 
footsteps of bears a good mile away. 

I had just filled up Tom’s cup a third 
time, and was settling down to my own fourth 
cup, when suddenly on the evening’s still- 
ness—if you could call it evening with the 
sun shining so brightly—there uprose a 
faint and long prolonged caterwaul. Not 
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& poetic word, but I don’t find a better 
handy. The noise was close to the ship, 
right under her quarter, in fact, and began 
with a plaint at first something like the 
noise of a church door upon rusty hinges. 
It increased momentarily until it attained 
the squeal of a cat in dying agonies, and 
finally wasn’t unlike the tuning of a Highland 
bagpipe. 

1 looked at Tom. 

Tom looked at me. 

"My word! Tom," 
getting the nips on us. 

" Does seem so, air.” 

Have you everything ready? 

" Everything. Hopes, poles, ice saws, 
dynamite itself, should it be needed. If old 
Neptune is going to take revenge because 
we've been a kind of caricaturing him, 
then let me tell old Neptune that the Blue 
Vega is ready to defy his cunning art. But 
I'll go aloft, sir, and have a squint round." 

That do, mate, and come and report.“ 

For I'd got my best slippers on, and had 
promised myself a nice easy evening of it. 

Tom wasn't long away. 

He came back, moreover, with a sort of a 
Sunday face on, and says he: 

Captain Silas Grigg, better get dinner 
over as soon as possible. There's a gale of 
wind raging far away to the south’ard, and 
the seas are washing in under the pack, and 
beginning to raise it here and there. 

Sides, he says, there is a cloud no 
bigger than a man’s hand away down 
yonder, and as it gets bigger, we'll— well, 
Silas, I needn't tell you, for Briney is sailor 
enough to know what will follow." 

“ I don't want to have the Fega stove, 
Tom." 

" We'll take jolly good care she isn't, 
and thank goodness it is daylight." 

„Glass going down ? ” 

Been so for some time, but steadily, 
you know, not in your hurricane style." 

Pass the word for the cook.“ 

* Cook," I said, when the doctor,“ as 
the men call him, appeared, let the men 
have as good a feed as they can pile into 
them, and quick's the word, sharp the 
motion, for it strikes me we are going to 
have a dirty night.“ 

Hou far are we from blue water, Tom?“ 

“ Five hour? will do it, sir, I think. Five 
hours' hard fighting." 

" Well, we can do a bit o' that. There is 
& bit of a list on her, I can notice." 

* A bit of a list to sta'board, but I'm 
going to shoot away the sharp nore of that 

rg hefore I'm twenty minutes older.” 

Second mate o' the Industry, sir," 
shouted the officer of the watch, opening 
the skylight for just half a blink. 

“ Let him come below." 

Ay, ay, sir.“ 

One of our recent opponents entered next 
minute with his fur cap in his hand. 

„Captain o' the Jndusfry’s compliments, 
sir, and he'd like to know if you are going to 
lie inside or make an attempt to reeve her 
through the ice and escape." 

" My compliments and best wishes to 
your skipper," I says, and tell him Silas 
Grigg never stops anywhere when he doesn't 
seem to be wanted. Old Neptune would 
endeavour to break us up if he could, so 
we're going to try to show him our stern 
end." 

Thank you, sir, and the Captain says he 
hopes you will stand by us till we are both 
clear out into the. blue? 

„ think I can promise hiin that. 
have a cup and bolt.“ 

Having done my duty," said the officer, 
“ I don't mind if I do, to show there is no 
bad feeling.“ 

^ Of course," I added, ‘‘ when we do 
get out into the blue, it will be each 
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ship for herself, and God for the pair of 
us. 

* That's right, sir, to be sure — lee.“ 

“ Where do you mean sailing to, sir ? " he 
added. “ After the old seals, I s'pose; but 
in what direction ? ” 

" Were you told to ask that question, 
mate ?" 

Well, no, not zactly, but I think our 
skipper would like to know, for he enter- 
tains the very highest respect for the Blue 
Vega and for her master.“ 

" Same to him, mate, and many o' them," 
savs I. 

Which point did you say? says he. 

" North-east by south," says I, half 
west with a point or two of northerly in it.“ 

And the man laughed. 

“ But, joking apart," I continues. we're. 
going to follow our jibboom end as straight's 
we can go. So now good-day and be off." 

When he had gone Tom had a good laugh. 

A bit too thick, wasn't it ? " I remarked. 

“ Rather, sir. We don’t want any followers, 
as her mistress said to Mary Jane.“ 

Soon after this there was a loud explosion: 
close alongside, and the ship was shaken 
from stem to stern. Then I knew that 
Tom had been as good as his word, and had 
blown the nose off that threatening berg. 

But before we had finished dinner all the 
gea of ice for miles and miles around us was 
one vast heaving ocean. The sound along- 
side where it was squeezing a bit, and all 
over the pack, beggars description, as the 
silly saying is, and our crew, every man Jack 
of them, was fighting for the dear life of the 
bonnie Blue Vega. 

Well, that was a night and no mistake. 
I thank God as I sit here that our good 
ship wasn't crushed like an eggshell. 

e worked her out by the stern for a 
good way, under full steam, and with the 
rudder unshipped ; then by good luck we got 
her round, and it was mostly easier work 
after this. 

The sea was houses high when we did 
get out, and those two barques were lying-to. 

There was no thought of such thing with- 
us, and we just stuck her into it, and not. 
only these craft, but the Jndustry also, came: 
on after us, and it took three watches to get 
clear of them, and but for a bit of fog I. 
don't think we'd have managed in that time,. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE ADVENTURES OF JACK ALDERSON, V.C. 


Bv ADRIAN LEIGH, 


Author of *A Long-Range Duel," “ Christmas in the Khyber Pass,” etc. 


IV.—THE 


AS we stepped from the lamplit room into 

the clear moonlight without, I could not 
help but reflect upon the many contrasts 
of our position. The still, cold light of the 
moon was reminiscent of the hardest frosts, 
and yet the night was sweltering ; the calm 
hush of nightfall, broken only by the sub- 
dued clatter of a cook at his work, or by the 
muffled bark of some prowling dog, spoke 
only of peace. And yet Alderson, a past- 
master in frontier intrigue, had told me 
not ten minutes since that twenty savage 
tribal militiamen might at that moment be 
discussing close at hand our betrayal and 
capture, if not our assassination; while we 
knew that over there in the darkness to the 
north an army of ruthless invaders lay pre- 
pos at any moment, to surge over the 

rder and fall, like a destroying tide, upon 
the frail bulwarks of the empire. 

And, indeed, something seemed to be 
troubling the garrison of the fort. For, 
close under the rampart, I could see a clump 
of huddled figures sitting in the deep shadow 
cast by the wall across the moonlit court- 
yard, giving no sound or sign of life save 
when the burning embers glowed in the 
fire-pans of the hookahs, or when a man, 
with solemn courtesy, would wipe his mouth- 
piece and present it to his neighbour. 

Now, it was past belief that the men had 
gathered there only to smoke; for, as 
Alderson at once remarked, young men, 
whether European or Asiatic, do not collect 
together after dinner to sit in silence. 

My friend passed his arm through mine, 
and we strolled towards them with as uncon- 
cerned an air as we could assume. 

* Be seated ! " said Alderson, as they rose 
to salute him; “ ye are dull to-night, my 
friends. Doubtless the heat oppresses you.” 

** "T will be hotter to-morrow ! " exclaimed 
a surly voice. 
whom age had not yet taught to cover the 
designs of a treacherous heart under a 
friendly countenance. 

* Ay," replied Alderson, with a careless 
smile; '' there was heat in the setting sun.” 

It is not of the heat of the sun that Sher 
Khan speaks, but of the heat of the flames 


when the Zakka Kheyl burn us alive in the 


fort for traitors," said another. 

It is better to be burnt by the Zakka 
Kheyl—though that shall not be—than to 
be burnt in Jehannam for ever as men false 
to their oath," retorted Alderson. Then, 
as he drew away from them, he added lightly : 

" But I know that ye are men whom I 
can trust to be true to the great Queen whose 
salt ye have eaten. Is it not so? 

There was no reply; and although a few 
rose to salute as we left them, the majority 
did not stir. I expected an outbreak from 
Alderson, but he passed the rudeness as if 
he had not noticed anything unusual. There 
was indeed to be trouble in Fort Nicholson ! 

* Now, old chap," said Alderson, as he 
closed the door of our quarters upon us, 
“ take up your pen and write.“ 

* Write what? " I asked. 

Lie down beside me and take down every 
word I say," he commanded, stretching 
himself at full length upon the floor near 
the doorway. He then drew from his 
pocket the small tin box I had seen him 
place there before, and, opening the lid, 
produced a small black metal cup, which he 
placed against his ear. Seeing my look 
of astonishment, he pointed to the crack 
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beneath the door ; and then, for the first time, 
I noticed that a thick string led from the box 
and passed under the door and out into the 
passage beyond. 

“ It is my pocket telephone," Alderson 
explained. * I fixed the receiver close to 
those fellows outside. Hark! They are 
talking." 

The words, apparently, came slowly and 
indistinctly, for Alderson, straining his ears, 
could at first make nothing cf them. Then, 
in & whisper, he began to dictate, and I 
wrote down his words as he had bidden me. 

“ Oh, my brothers," he began, the words 
of Yakub Khan are very true. What 
profit will it be to us to have been true to 
this foolish oath that we have taken after we 
have been burnt by the Zakka Kheyl, our 
brothers. Is it not written that an oath 
should not be taken with unbelievers ? " 

There was a moment's silence. Then 
Alderson pressed the metal cup very hard 
against his ear and went on: 

Ay, it is true. But what think ye if 
we take Alsan (Alderson) Sahib and the 
other young smooth-faced sahib and deliver 
them to the Zakka Kheyl? Yakub Khan 
has silenced the fat Hindu pig who works 
the wires——”’ 

With a bound Alderson sprang to his 
feet, dropping the telephone. 

Come along! he cried. 

At the side of the room opposite the 
entrance was & door which connected our 
quarters with the telegraph-office, in which 
a Hindu operator lived in terror among 
the savage tribal militia and passed the 
scanty news of the frontier to Shinawri at 
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the foot of the mountains, and thence to 
Kohat and India. 

Alderson wrenched open the door. A 
lamp burned upon the table, but the office 
was empty. Seizing the light, Alderson 
tore aside the flimsy curtains which divided 
the office from the Hindu’s sleeping apart- 
ment. Then he suddenly stopped, became 
quite calm, and beckoned me to him with 
his eyes. 

I approached and peered over his shoulder 
into the room. There, on a rickety charpoy, 
or native bedstead, lay the unfortunate 
operator, quite dead, his head almost 
severed from his body by a ghastly wound. 
Yakub Khan had indeed silenced the man 
who worked the wires. 

Alderson placed the lamp upon the 
ground and approached the bed. As for 
me, I turned away, both to hide the sight 
from my eyes and, I must confess it, to 
conceal my face from my friend lest my 
features should betray to him the craven 
fear that was clutching at my heart. For, 
in a flash, I for the first time recognised 
the terrible danger of our position. Thirty 
miles from the nearest aid; in momentary 
expectation of attack by the most ruthless 
of the frontier tribes; with the men who 
should have fought for us already plotting 
our betrayal and planning to deliver us as 
a peace-offering to our pitiless foes—the 
peril in which we stood was indeed sufficient 
to appal; but now that the murder of the 
telegraph-operator had taken from us our 
only means of summoning help, I racked 
my brains in vain for a loophole of escape. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS THE SECOND: 


Vr went to bed early that nicht, and the 
next thing I knew was that somebody 
was shaking me vigorously and shouting in 


my ear. I opened my eyes to find that it 
was broad daylight ! 

“ Get up, sleepy head!” yelled Jack. 
" We are behind time! It is after four 
o'clock! No, you've got to get up! Can't 
you see the sunlight shining right on the 
tip of that bulby nose of yours ? ” 

" You leave my nose alone!" I said 
irritably. 

“ Now, no cheek!” retorted Jack. “I 
am Christopher Columbus the Second to-day, 
and if you don't obey you'll jolly wel] know 
it! Look at the sky! Isn't it splendi- 
ferous ? Oh, toorul-i-toorul-i-addity.”’ 

I tumbled out, and when I saw the «cene 
I joined Jack in his dance. The sun was 
shining over the glistening water. Save for 
a few little white streamers in the north- 
west, there was not a speck of cloud to be 
seen in all the expanse of blue sky. The 
tide was well up, and was lapping gently 
on the stones of the small parade. 

In twenty minutes we were dressed and 
on our way to the creek, carrying with us a 
miscellaneous load, consisting of sculls, row- 
locks, sea-boots, a huge parcel of sand- 
wiches and cake, and two pint bottles of 
milk—the latter items of which had been 
put ready for us over night by Mrs. Beet, 
the housekeeper. 

The delight of the fresh sunlit morning, 
and the prospect of the adventure before us, 
made us fairly jump for joy, laden though 
we were. All the fishing-boats were out, 
and there was not a single soul about. By 
the time we had unmoored the boat, stowed 
our things away, fixed the rudder, and 
generally got ready, the tide was nearly full, 
and before we had gone very far it was 
running out strong. Under these circum- 
stances we found our task a tough one, but, 
fortunately, such wind as there was came 
from behind us, and we slowly made head- 
way, now rowing alternately, now taking an 
oar each. Our excitement ran high as the 
fishing-village gradually receded in the dis- 
tance until it became a mere speck, and the 
island came nearer and nearer. 

Getting pretty close now!” exclaimed 
Jack, resting on his oars and looking behind 
him. Can you see if the tide has run out 
much around it?"' he asked, bending to 
the oars again. 

I stood up and surveyed the low line of 
shore with shaded eyes. 
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* No, I can't. Yes, I can. I can just see 
the edge of the water and the mud beyond. 
From here, the water doesn't seem to be 
far out, but it is probably farther than it 
looks.“ 

We must make haste then," said Jack. 
quickening his stroke. We don't want to 
be stranded far away from the shore.“ 

Another half-hour’s rowing brought us 
within three hundred yards or so of the 
broken mud banks, which, covered by rank 
grass and seaweed, ran landward into a kind 
of small marsh, and formed the outer limit 
of the shore. It was here that a grating 
sound underneath us told us that we were 
in shallow water. A few more strokes, and 
the boat grounded altogether. There was 
still a long stretch of water between us and 
the island mud. 

“ Well, all we have to do now," said Jack, 
taking in the sculls, '* is to make ourselves 
comfortable until the tide runs out all 
around us. What do you say to having our 
breakfast? 

This seemed to me to be about the most 
sensible suggestion I had heard for a long 
time, as my inner man (or rather inner boy) 
was appealing to me very strongly. 

Never had I enjoyed a meal more than I 
enjoved those delicious sandwiches and that 
equally delicious milk, in the keen fresh air, 
with the sun shining so brightly and the 
water gurgling past the boat; and, as for 
Jack, the ridiculously smug look of satis- 
faction on his face as he munched was 
sufficient testimony to his feelings. We 
had got Mrs. Beet to divide the parcel of 
food into three parts, s> we negotiated our 
breakfast with easy minde, knowing that 
we had suflicient food left for two other 
meals. 

By the time we had finished our repast 
the water had run out past us, leaving us 
stranded on the mud. We put on our sea- 
boots, got the anchor out and fixed it in the 
mud (this as & precaution against al] possi- 
bilities of accident), took sufficient sand- 
wiches for our second meal, stowed away 
the remainder of the milk and food out of 
the sun, and started over the soft mud for 
the shore. Jack led the way with great 
strides and a ludicrously important air, 
saying. Christopher Columbus the Second! 
Follow me, my man!” Soon we were on 
the marsh stretch of which I have spoken, 
and another ten minutes brought us to 
terra frma, which was a regular wilderness 
of uneven land, rough grass, and thistles. 


I need not go into the particulars of our 
exploration of the island. This story has 
more to do with the adventure which 
followed, and I may tell you that we were 
80 heartily sick of the island before we had 
lived that adventure through that a cold 
shiver takes me even now when I think of 
it, and I am not much inclined to write 
about the place. Snffice it to say that we 
examined the hut of which I have spoken, 
and found it a mere roofless ruin ; that we 
discovered a sort of lagoon of salt water, 
fed by a small creck, and fringed by great 
rushes, from which widgeon and other fowl 
started as we approached ; that after much 
searching we found the place where the 
smugglers’ house once stood, but, needless to 
add, could not discover any trace of a secret 
passage, although we examined every inch 
of the foundations. Having done all this, 
we had our second meal on the southern 
shore, where we lay browsing in the sun for 
a couple of hours. 

Several times during the day we remarked 
to each other that the wind was springing 
up exactly as old Brown had said it would. 
In fact, throughout the whole day it got 
stronger and stronger, until at one o’clock 
it was blowing pretty stiffly. Two hours 
later we turned to make our way back to 
the boat, and it was then, as we got up from 
the beach and faced the north-west, that we 
realised how strong the wind had grown. 
I could not call it a gale—not as yet, at any 
rate—but it was blowing with a steady 
persistent force that was enough to make 
conversation very difficult. 

I say, I don't like this at all," I remarked 
to - ack. 

“ Like what ? " he asked. 

* This wind. We shall have no end of a 
j b getting back.“ 

He laughed unconcernedly. 

* Oh, that’s all right. The tide will carry 
us in. Besides, it is a sheltered bit of water 
between us and home." 

We reached the boat in about half an hour 
and found the tide was still far out on the 
mud, a line of white marking its advance. 
I did not at all like that line, but I said 
nothing. As we crossed the mud the ever- 
freshening wind came with such force that 
we had to bend our heads down to make 
headway against it. 

We sat in the boat and had our third meal. 
Jack was in high spirits, but for my part I 
could not get rid of the uneasiness which 
would force itself upon me despite my efforts 
to shake it off. That line of breakers a mile 
away, that dull boom which came, low and 
ominous, over the mud, mingling with the 
roar of the wind—I confess they filled me 
with alarm. What would it be when the 
tide came rolling up past us, with such a 
wind to drive it on ? And how could we 
get away from it ? Useless to drag the boat 
up to the shore, for we wanted to get back 
home, and to get home we must first of all 
get afloat. 

I sat and pondered anxiously, but did 
not like to say anything to Jack for the very 
silly reason that I was afraid to seem 
cowardly. All the same, I had sore mis- 
givings of heart. And meanwhile the wind 
seemed to grow stronger and stronger, until 
it was whistling past our ears in a veritable 
gale. I pretended to laugh at Jack's sallies 
and nonsense, but all the time I was wishing 
myself safely at home amongst that distant 
little group of houses on the mainland. 
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Would the boat ride out the breakers ? 
She was as light as any river craft. 

“ Look here," I said suddenly. We had 
better see that the anchor is quite firm. It 
is blowing very hard, you know.“ 

* Oh, that's all right!" said Jack 
lightly. 

“ I mean to make sure, all the same," I 
said, rather nettled by his persistent care- 
lessness. ‘‘ There'll be a big strain on this 
rope when the tide catches us up.“ 

And with that I jumped out of the boat, 
and drove the anchor deeper into the mud. 
Next, I firmly secured the rope round the 
ring to which the painter was attached. 
Then I got in again and awaited events. 

Jack was delighted at the prospect of 
being surrounded by the water. 

" Will the boat bump much, do you 
think, as she is being floated ? " he asked. 

“I don't know," I answered. “ I have 
never been in a boat before under such cir- 
cumstances; but I hope she won't, or one of 
her planks may be started." 

We had not long to wait ere a broad, 
shallow sheet of water, edged by froth, 
came racing over the mud, driven by the 
wind. This was only the advance guard, 
so to speak. The great body of the tide 
was still behind the breakers, which were 
now within a hundred yards of us. With a 
speed which was almost incredible, the 
shallow onrush surrounded us and drove 
almost up to the marsh-banks. Then came 
a second flow, deepening the water suffi. 
ciently to move the boat; then a third, 
which completely raised it ; and so, in five 
minutes, we were floating gently. 

That's all right," said Jack. I knew 
we should bave no trouble. Now all we 
have to do is to wait until the tide has 
turned. Then we shall be carried towards 
home as easily as anything.“ 

Again I said nothing. My eyes were still 
fixed on those advancing breakers. I was 
wondering what would happen when they 
reached us. I had not long to learn. At 
the first rush the boat gave & bound as 
though some sea-monster had struck her 
underneath. I was sitting down at the 
time, but Jack had just risen to get hold of 
one of the tiller-ropes, which was hanging 
over the gunwale. He was thrown forwa 
violently, and his face came into contact 
with the back of the seat. He managed to 
break the force of his fall to a considerable 
extent, but nevertheless he presented a 
woeful sight as he got up, holding his nose. 
He had scarcely risen when a second violent 
surge threw him backward into the seat, 
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and there he remained looking at me from 
behind his hand with an air of astonished 
resentment, as though I could help it. 

We had no time to talk, for a third big 
surge sent a shower of water right into the 
boat, which was now broadside on, wetting 
us both pretty well to the skin. In a moment 
we were in the midst of what was more like 
a boiling cauldron than anything else. The 
boat ssemed to dash in all directions—sway- 
ing impetuously from one side to the other, 
bobbing up and down, and ducking from 
stem to stern at one and the same time— 
until we were completely bewildered. A 
second great splash of water over us brought 
us to our senses. I realised that the some- 
what varying effects of wind and tide were 
causing the boat to remain broadside to the 
waves. Seizing an oar, I managed to bring 
her head round. The result was a slight 
improvement, but even yet we had not had 
the worst of the breakers, and my heart fell 
as I looked at the advancing foam. 

* You have not given the anchor enough 
rope," shouted Jack. “ Her head is kept 
down too tight." 

I looked around, and realised that he was 
right. Crawling over the seat into the bow 
I undid the knot, and paid out about five 
yards more. It was then I found out how 
hard the boat was tugging, and what a 
strain there was on the anchor. I was 
greatly apprehensive as to whether it would 
hold, firmly though I had fixed it. I got 
back and sat away from the bow, so that 
her head might be free to mount the waves 
as they rolled past. 

There was a temporary improvement 
after these precautions, but a worse tims 
was yet tocome as the deeper breakers drove 
past us. We shipped water with nearly 
every wave. The boil boat rolled and tossed 
like à living thing, and again and again we 
thought we were going to be capsized. I 
worked as hard as I could with the oar to 
keep the boat's head right, while Jack was 
busily engaged in baling out the water 
which came in just as fast as he poured it 
away. A greater wave than ever flung the 
boat sideways with such a shock that we 
were nearly thrown out. My oar almost 
went; Jack’s baling-tin went completely. 
We gazed at each other with white faces as 
the boat recovered herself, only to be thrown 
back by another mighty surge. 

“ We shall never stand it!" I shouted. 
oe boat is too light. What are we to 

o ? 55 

Jack, holding on to the back of the seat, 

stood up and gazed desperately over the 
(To be continued.) 
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expanse of waters Then, sitting down 
with a jerk, he yelled out : 

“ We have anchored in a choppy corner. 
The water is quieter farther out. We must 

ull up the anchor and try to make for 
ome." 

We shall never do it against wind and 
tide," I replied. 

Jack shouted an answer, but I did not 
catch it. Perhaps his plan was the wiser. 
At all eventa, it 1 imperative to do 
something, and that instantly. Crawling 
into the bow again, I caught hold of the 
tightly strained rope and pulled the boat 
towards the anchor. Two or three hard 
jerks and I had got it up, covered with mud 
and seaweed. With feverish haste I 
scrambled back into the seat and took up 
the oars. If you have ever tried to row in 
a stormy sea you will know what the task 
was like. With the boat now on the crest 
of a billow, now in the trough, it was impos- 
sible to maintain anything like & steady 
stroke. I tugged until my arms seemed 
to be parting from my shoulders, until the 
5 rolled in streams down my 

ace. 

Jack meanwhile tried to manipulate the 
tiller, shouting to me as he pulled one rope 
and then the other. I could not hear a 
word he was saying, and was too excited to 
try. My eyes were fixed despairingly upon 
the banks of the island. I say despairingly, 
for tug as I would I did not seem to be 
making & yard of progress. Both tiller and 
oars appeared to be powerless against such 
a wind and tide. Now the head of the boat 
would slew round to the island; now it 
would point out to sea. A desperate effort 
on my part and I had got it right, only to 
find that in the meantime I had lost ground. 
After ten minutes of hard rowing we seemed 
to be in the same place as when I started. 
I simply could not make headway against 
such a force of wind and current. 

At last I had to give it up in sheer exhaus- 
tion. Jack abandoned the tiller, crawled to 
the seat in front of me, took an oar from my 
hands, and together we made a last attempt. 
Now we seemed to make a little progress ; 
now we were carried back. After another 
ten minutes of desperate effort we still 
appeared to be just in the same place as 
when we weighed anchor. Our ul iw w 
weaker and weaker, and failed ultimately to 
make any impression at all. Then it was 
that we were carried in straight towards the 
banks of the island. 

Let her go in!" shouted Jack. Row 
hard! 


FUNNY LETTERS FROM WEST AFRICA. 


the pages of the 
“ B.O.P.” some 
time ago appeared 
a short article de- 
scriptive of various 
weird figures and 
hard-wearing faces 
carved by natives 
of the West Coast 
of Africa. 
From the illus- 
, trationsthen given 
A NL may be gathered 
“i | some idea of the 
n" very interesting 
work the inhabitants of the Dark Con- 
tinent, and more especially those of the 
West Coast, are capable of turning out when 
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they tackle Art (with a capital A !). There 
is & delicate touch of unconscious humour 
about their efforts which is quite refreshing 
in this prosaic age. 

Let it not be thought, however, that this 
is the only province in which our West 
African friend shines: his excursions into 
the realms of literature are just as interest- 
ing and much funnier. 

Lying before me is a pile of trade letters 
written by educated natives, who, it is 
perhaps hardly necessary to mention, have 
to thank the mission schools for their know- 
ledge of reading and writing. As specimens 
of caligraphy m:st of these letters are 
astonishingly good, and would put many a 
European to shame. The West African is 
proud of his handwriting, and justly so. 


He is also proud of his composition, and his 
letters generally abound in flowery phrases 
and curiously constructed periods which 
have a very funny effect. 

Let me begin with an application for 
employment, which, though it cannot safely 
be recommended as a model for any of my 
readers in search of a situation, certainly 
possesses that brevity which philosophers 
assure us is the soul of wit. 

Mr. —— 


Dear SR, — Will you pleace to take me 
a shop boy ? I will work for you untill my 
life, when I die befour I move in the work. 

Good morning 
Your Jacos Tox. 


The second half of this letter is a little bit 


vague, and might lead to its writer being 
sadly misunderstood. 

Here is another letter of the same type 
but of greater length, written in what may 
be described as the Polite Supplicatory 
Style.” 

Mr 


Deak Srm,—Please I beg you take me your 
Shop Boy 

Please Dear Sir I well glad if you take me 
your Shop Boy 

Please Dear Sir if you tell me say I not 
am pay now after Mond done Befor is have 
pay I shall like 

Please Dear Sir I beg you 

Good Morneng your good boy 
JOSEPH. 


Joseph certainly lays himself open to a 
charge of ambiguity. Possibly he meant, 
* I should like you to let me know whether 
I should be paid now or after Monday." 

Yet another application for employment. 


Srg, —I am with pleasure and hopefull 
write you this few line to say, you know that 
Captain D is my master & he left me 
to you. I hope that you would not have 
forgotten me just after the death of Captain 
For as Captain D left me and 
Mr. Thompson to you, I hope you will not 
forgot us in all the days of our life. The 
firm is a firm the I commence working at 
the begining, so you must let me have my 
daily bread it always. Joseph Johnson & 
Benjamin are those I left to you to look 
you, but if you see they do bad thing let 
me know to stop them from that way. I 
wrote you this with pleasure and Remem- 
brarce I know you are my master & not 
my friend & you whatever you want from 
me vou will recieved same. Joseph time is 
reach as he say he will live for a year so 
send per next steamer a pass note and you 
will see me per same. I am a poor man 
and not proud so can do all. 

yours faithfully 
JACOB. 


“ To look you is Coast English for to 
look after you” or to attend to your 
wants." We may reserve our sympathy on 
account of Joseph, who says he is going to 
“live for a vear." This does not mean 
that he is going to do the “ happy dispatch ” 
at the end of that period, but simply that he 
will remain in his situation for a year. 

In the next three letters we have the sad 
history of a friendship blighted. No. 1 con- 
tains a very touching appeal for “ trust." 

8/6/93. 

DEAR BELOVE FRIEND MR. —,—I am 
very glad to write you that to informed you 
go one of my brothers died. Therefore I was 
not have the canse (chance ?) to pull. But 
'I receive two others of trading people wich 
I know them long time. Because they is a 
truly workmen. So I write you to let them 
recieve the amount of 2 cask goods. But 
do not be afraid But when they do not pay 
to be content that at your time Myself I 
will pay it derectly the above amount to 
content my business to vou. Because they 
will go just now to me at once to the bush & 
so therefore the death done pass. All my 
wives send you Kindly love saying good 
morning. I hope you are well. 

Yours truly MR. Barrow PETER. 


From the first sentence it looks as though 
Peter is showing a very unholy joy over the 
death of his brother. A glance at the other 
letters, though, makes it evident that this 
is his regular way of beginning his communi- 
cations "The warm message from the ladies 
must have been just a little bit embarrassing 
to its recipient ! 

Now let us move on to February 3, 1894. 
Eight months have rolled by, and the pay- 
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ment has not been forthcoming. Threats of 
legal proceedings bring the following letter 1 

Dear ——,—I very joyfull to informed 
you that For these all days you was want 
me To come visit you. I was not allright. 
Because I been seek. But now I am well. 
Then I shall come to you by ten O clock 
time. But I very sorry to intell you that 
For some trade I was promise you, Because 
I been bring it to the Battle time. Then I 
sold it to Mongo factory. Because it was 
not power to everybody will not bring any- 
thing to our beaches for these selfsame time. 
But these same amount or goods I done 
back it all for the above country to buy 
other oil with you now. But yourself know 
me long time I am very trading man of 
Captain D——. Then you been not saw 
no any summoned to me. Because I do 
allright to my work. But the same I want 
back now to you. Then how I heared that 
you want summoned me. You am not 
right to go do that Because yourself know 
very well how make you never recieved my 
trade untill the now. I hope you are as 
well Good morning. 

Yours sincerely MR. BARROW PETER. 


It will be observed that Peter begins his 
letter, just as his erring white brethren do 
under similar circumstances, with a plea of 
sickness. ‘‘ The Battle time“ refers to the 
revolt of the native troops at Cameroons. 

Then follows another reproachful letter, 
though from the first sentence our friend 
appears to be in excellent spirita. 


November 29, 1894. 


DEAR MR. „II am very glad this 
morning to write you that. Because that 
you was vex in yesterday. let it be done 
so. Perhaps I been taught to request you 
that to answered me plainly yes or not. 
without any wrath. And if that is mistake 
to me forgiven me. Then I will also do what 
Mi hive sent me to do. And I shall come 

y nine oclock to sum all things. I hope 
you are as well. 

Yours sincerely MR. BARROW PETER. 


* Without any wrath " is distinctlv good. 
Peter had heard some very plain speaking. 

Here is a very fine letter written in blue 
ink with red-ink trimmings, a letter which 
begins with a definite promise, continues 
with a very healthy excuse, and winds up 
with a pious hope which somehow seems to 
be a misfit. 


Dear Sır, —Herewith I beg to let you know 
that the little balance I am still owing to 
your factory will be fully paid in the end of 
this month a little more than a fortnight. 
I am under very bad circumstances this year 
the reason why, things are going rather 
otherwise than heretofore but [hope in the 
Lord to be able to finish with such matters 
and go on as usual. Best compliments 

Yours ever truly Joux M. 


Passing by a letter from a gentleman with 
the euphonious name of Small Barrow ” 
we come to the following: 

29d./5/gF. 


Dear Sin. —I have now the Opportunity 
of Dropping you these few lines, I hope it 
will meet you good in condition. 

I am very much obliged to let you know 
that all is Sing (zinc) it finished. that make 
carpenter raise. (Does this mean that the 
carpenter's hair stood on end ?) But these 
Sing you gave Finished one Satin (certain) 
Corner, and leve to (be) Finished another 
Satin Corner, and so you must send it with 
the bearring (bearer). Sir I get sickness 
now on my waist. With best kindly Regard 
I are yrs truly P MuULLoBy. 


The extraordinary mixture of figures and 
letters at the head of this interesting epistle 
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x diia meant for 29th / ö / 97,“ and I am 
informed by an old Coaster that the “ sickness 
on the waist" may mean anything, from 
ud pis: fever to a pain in the tummy. 

wil conclude with some interesting 
* [Instructions for Use" culled from what 
purports to be a “small price-currant " 
widely circulated in Africa by a German 
firm, and which, it will be seen, for general 
imbecility of expression quite eclipees the 
native productions, 

To use a certain make of field.glasses 
“ Ou pulls out the extractions with the 
hand, by taking hold of the disk at the 
upper spectacles and then sets in the per- 
spective as generally on the object. After 
use one pushes in the extractions again with- 
out changing the putting in and has only 
necessairy if used again—as above mentioned 
to pull them out in order to have put in 
object, because the construction only allows 
a pulling up to the just before put in point.” 


— 5 ta M 


“Now, Bobby! Where are those tarts gone to thr: 
your mother put away in the pantry this morning ?" 

“I guess, gran’, they must have vanished into the 
empty heir |” 


— 
< * le 
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REGIMENTAL PETS. 
By W. J. GORDON. 


their pet as “ something 
more to polish, don’t you 
know!“ 

To another group belong 
the pets which have been 
taken on by the regiment 
mainly as curiosities. Among 
these were the tiger of the 
Buffs, and the bears of the 
17th Lancers and 19th 
Hussars, all of which had to 
be done away with ; and the 
present monkeys of the 19th 
Hussars and 2nd East York- 
shires, of the last of which 
we have here a really excel- 
lent portrait. To these we 
may add the mule of the 
2nd Middlesex, and, per- 


to the Grenadier Guards in Canada. Peter 
first appeared limping up with a broken 
leg and 1 N to a sentry for help. The 
sentry put the leg into splints, and Peter 
took up his abode in the camp, and marched 
on with the guard every morning. One 
day Peter caught sight of an enemy beginning 
to aim point-blank at a sentry from behind, 
and promptly flew into his face. And as 
the Capitol geese saved Rome by their 
voice, so did Peter save the guardsman by 
his wings. 

When the Grenadiers returned from 
Canada, Peter came with them. When the 
Guards marched out from the barracks, 
Peter came waddling at their head; but it 
was explained to him that what might do 
in Canada was not quite the correct thing 
in London. So he stayed at the gate, and 


haps, the drum horses of the when the regiment returned there he was T 
cavalry, though, in their to take his position at their head and waddle j 
case, there is more of a in front of them on to the parade-ground. : 
feeling of old friendship. | Henceforth every time he led the regiment " 
Anyhow, none of them to the gate and led them back from it ; and ; 
joined the regiment of their these duties, which he had taken upon 
own free will, like those in himself, he for many years fulfilled to his t 
our next group. entire satisfaction, until he died of old age. " 
These are the real pets, Cats as pets are well known in the army, r 
the real recruits who have but they are rather barrack pets than regi- r 
joined the army without a mental pets, for they seldom are taken : 
whit of compulsion, and away when quarters are shifted. One, - 
stay on because they like — however, went through the battle of the a 
The Goat of the Welsh Regiment. : : F 


— 2 — 


Mo of our regiments have a pet of 
some sort, many of these pets being 
officially recognised. Of the latter, the best 
known are perhaps the goats of the Welsh- 
men (Royal Welsh Fusiliers and Welsh 
Regiment), which are fine specimens, gener- 
ally given by royalty, smartly clothed and 
excellently looked after. 

They do not, however, always hail from 
Wales, and they are not particularly com- 
panionable, being a little too much inclined 
to butt under awkward circumstances, as, 
for instance, when Taffy of the Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers, noticing from behind that the 
colonel was stooping to adjust his trouser 
strap, promptly charged the unfortunate 
commandiny officer and sent him flying on 
to his face. They are, however, decidedly 
ornamental, and when marching out in all 
their gear at the head of the regiment look 
much too dignified to be guilty of such 
indecorum. 

The deer, also given by royalty as a rule 
are even more awkward to deal with. The 
Seaforths had one which spiked itself on 
some iron railings, and another which got 
away into the Long Valley at Aldershot 
and was accidentally shot; but the most 
enterprising of the deer was that of the 
Royal Scots Fusiliers, which escaped from 
barracks and butted a fire alarm so success- 
fully as to bring th» local fire brigade on 
to the scene. 

Of much the same character is the antelope 
of the Warwicks, which, in its gold-laced 
coat and white collar, heads the regiment in 
charge of two band boys,.who have quite 
enough to do to keep it straight with a 
rein from each side. 

Among others of this class are the hand- 
some old ram of the 2nd Sherwood Foresters, 
and the sheep of the 2nd Durhams. In 
some of these cases the reason for the choice 
of the pet is obvious—the goat for Wales, 
the deer as the badge of the Seaforths, the 
antelope as the badge of the Warwicks, etc. ; 
but the heraldic suitability is not fully 
appreciated by those in each regiment who, 
on the look-out for a grievance, describe 


it; and many are the good 


The Ram of the Sherwood Foresters. = 


stories concerning them. There was Peter 
the goose, for example, who attached himself 


Alma, and another, Mick of the 2nd 


South Staffords, in the course of his long 
service, went to Egypt, thence to India, 


and thence to Burma, as already related 
in the twenty-third volume of the B. O. P., 
where his portrait is given. 

The best and commonest pets are the dogs, 
generally terriers of sorta, some of them of 
queer sorts. Jack of the Ist Warwicks 
went through the Soudan campaign. He 
was on one of the gunboats at the bombard- 
ment of Omdurman, charged into a zereba 
at the first battle with the dervishes, and 
had a fight with a native dog he found there, 
took part in the next battle and attended 
the memorial service in Khartoum. The 12th 
Company of the Army Service Corps had a 
dog, Tiny. which lived to be twenty-one years 
of age, and went through the Wolseley 
Egyptian campaign, being wounded in the 
foot at Tel-el-Kebir, for which he used to 
wear the Egyptian medal and Khedive's star. 

He was not the only dog to wear a war 
medal. When the Scots Guards were the 
Scots Fusiliers they had Jack. Jack was 
found one night by a sentry at St. James's 
Palace. He was much knocked about. 
The sentry left his post to see to him. The 
officer, going his rounds, discovered the 
sentry with the dog, and ordered the man 
to the guard-room for neglect of duty, which 
was the only thing he could do. The officer 
of the guard, seeing the dog limp in after 
the sentry, asked for an explanation, and 
promptly sent the sentry back to his post ; 
and then both officers proceeded to look 
after the dog. Jack soon recovered and 
made himself quite at home ; and when the 
regiment was ordered to the Crimea he went 
with it. At the Alma, Jack saved the life 
of the sentry who had found him, by holding 
on to a Russian who was trying to bayonet 
him. At Inkerman he charged with the 
regiment, and rushed in among the enemy 
barking and biting for all he was worth until 
he was wounded in one of his feet. In that 
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charge the sentry was killed, and the dog 
never ceased £o grieve for him; but he re- 
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turned to England wit! *^e regiment, and was 
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they played the Men of Harlech " he would 


decorated by Queen Victoria with miniature caper about as if bewitched; when they 


copies of the Crimean 
medal and the Victoria 
Cross. 

The 2nd Berks had a 
pet—of course a dog— 
which was even more 
distinguished. In that 
fine picture, “The Last 
Stand at Maiwand," you 
will see a dog between 
the officer's legs. That is 
Bob. Bob went with the 
regiment to Afghanistan, 
and at Maiwarl did all 
that a dog could do, 
running out to the front 
and barking at the enemy 
as the men fell around 
him. The regiment was 
terribly cut up, but the 
dog lasted almost to the 
end, when he received a 
shot in his back and was 
left for dead. Six weeks 
afterwards Bob rejoined 
his regiment at Candahar, 
fifty miles away. He had 
recovered and found his 
way to them by how many 
miles of wandering in a 
strange country no one 
could say. The shot had 
cut his back open and left 
the spine untouched, and 
the wound had healed. 
Next day was fought the 
battle of Candahar, and 
again Bob was in the 
firing-line in all his glory, 
to pass through the day 
unscathed. When the 
Berk. 
shires 
came home, they paraded 
before the Queen at Osborne, 
where Bob was called to the 
front, and Her Majesty tied 
the medal round his neck 
with her own hands. 

Other dogs there were 
who had no such oppor- 
tunities. Scroggins of the 
2nd Norfolks. who would 
probably have done as well, 
took upon himself the 
peculiar duty of waking up 
the recruits at réveille. As 
soon as the bugle began to 
sound off would go Scrog- 
Eins, jumping on the beds 
of the newcomers one after 
the other, and barking until 
he had got them up. He 
went with the regiment to 
Burma, and was under 
fire sufficiently to warrant 
his collar being decorated 
with medal ribbon. Bob, of 
the South Wales Borderers, 
was not so discriminating. 
He was under the impres- 
sion that everyone should 
be wakened when the bugle 
went, and he took care that 
they were so. From bed to 
bed the dog would leap, 
with such barking and 
snarling that no one could 
possibly sleep any longer, 
and if any man pretended 
to do so, Bob soon settled 
matters by gripping hold of 
the bedclothes with his 
teeth and dragging them off 
him. This was not his only accomplishment. 
He always went out with the band; when 


The Wolf-hound of the Iriah Guards. 


layed God save the Queen" he would 
ome quite solemn, and sit up straight 
and stiff as if he had been suddenly frozen. 

None of these dogs would, as hinted, have 
taken a prize at a show, for most of them 
joined the service as barrack dogs, and the 
barrack dog is not of high degree with a pedi- 
gree. Yet pedigree dogs are sometimes seen 
in barrack yards, but then they belong to 
individuals, which is quite another thing. 
One pedigree dog, however, is undoubtedly a 
regimental pet, that being Brian Boru, the 
wolf-hound of the Irish Guards. Another pet, 
the retriever of the 12th Lancers, was good 
enough for a pedigree if he had not got one, 
though Jack seems to have been owned, not 
by the regiment, but by the Troop Sergeant- 
Major. Anyhow, he was a first-rate dog. 

Of course there are stories innumerable 
of these wonderful dogs—most of them 
requiring personal confirmation. For in- 
stance, there was Jock of the Black Watch, 
who, when given a penny, would take it 
in his mouth, put his fore-paws up the front 
of the counter of the canteen, place it on the 
top and receive a biscuit in exchange. 
On one occasion, goes the story, a new man 
was behind the bar, and instead of giving 
Jock a whole biscuit, gave him one with a 
quarter troken out of it. Jock took it 
off the counter, put it on the ground, looked 
at it, and then proceeded to give the man 
his opinion of him by growling and snarling 
and barking with such persistence that 
another penny was put in his mouth to 
quiet him. Thereupon Jock slowly placed 
his paws against the counter, raised his head, 
looked the man full in the face, showed him 
the penny, and then ran off with it to the 
canteen of another regiment, where he got a 
whole biscuit instead of three parts of one. 
And never afterwards did Black Watch Jock 
patronise the Black Watch canteen. 


gta — 
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FISHING. - 


By J. PAuL TAYLOR. 


PART I. 


T 


ptu 


Kees 


E 1 " is another word for “ fishing 

in summer." So many of us say, 
with some approach to truth; for what 
can be more congenial to the feelings of a 
thoroughly lazy boy than to cast a line into 
the pond and then to go to sleep with his 
hand on the rod? In really sultry weather 
this method of ** fishing ”’ is almost excusable, 
and fish have been taken (much to the 
anglers surprise and discomfort) in this 


way. 

i need hardly say that it is not proposed 
to give instructions for this sort of angling, 
except to mention that it is as well to put a 
bait on the hook, if it is only for the look of 
the thing. 

We vili begin by a few general remarks as 
to the sort of fish which will be coming into 
season in July. The close time has now 
been over for some weeks, but few fish are 
in good condition just yet. Perhaps the 
chub and the carp may be the best to begin 
with. 

Carp-fishing is well suited to a boy (if 
there is such a being) who doesn’t mind 
sitting still for hours, hoping for a bite. He 
must not be a really lazy boy, though ; for 
then he will not take the necessary pains 
to see that his tackle is in perfect order, 
a most necessary thing when trying for 
carp. 

Se must have a ringed rod, fairly strong, 
and a line on your winch of thirty or forty 
vards at least, and if the pond is large. a 
hundred yards may not be too much. The 
gut at end must be round and flawless, butnot 
thick, and the hook of the best quality. The 


float should be very small, a cork of the size 
of a hazel-nut is big enough. One shot will 
keep the bait down at the bottom, and this 
should not be placed close to the hook, but 
about a foot above, and the tackle should 
be so adjusted that this rests on the bottom. 
The bait most commonly used is a lump of 
white paste, made from bread of about one 
day old. A little honey mixed with this is 
considered an additional attraction. The 
hook should be completely covered, and this 
is the more easily done if you use a small 
triangle instead of a large single hook. 
You have also a little better chance of 
hooking your fish, when (or rather if) he 
bites, though the hold is apt to be less 
secure. 

Before laying siege to big carp, you should 
find their haunts, and ground-bait sparingly, 
in one particular spot, for two or three 
evenings. 

Then come at daybreak one morning and 
put in your bait, with every precaution 
against making a disturbance. Wait pati- 
ently, and you may be rewarded by a bite, 
indicated by the float moving off. As soon 
as it is well on its way, and not before, 
lift your rod sharply, but without violence, 
which would cause disaster; and do your 
very best to manage the great fish, which 
will spare neither strength nor cunning to 
break away from you. I need hardly 
say that you should have a large landing- 
net ready, for even with that help it may be 
an hour before a really big carp (say 7 or 
8 lb.) can be landed. 

Unluckily he is of no use, except to put 
into a glass case, when you have got him ; 
for the flesh of a carp is very coarse, per- 
haps as bad as chub. 

ese directions are only for fishing in 
ponds containing full-grown carp. 0 
method for taking the smaller fish (from 

lb. to 1 lb. or so) is more like that adapted 

orroach. In fact, it will be best to describe 

the proceedings of the roach-fisher at once, 
though his quarry is not yet in its best 
condition. , 

The sort of tackle adapted for roach- 
fishing is easily obtained. The rod should 
be long, light, and stiff, and is usually made 
of cane. White cane is the best of all, if 
expense is no object. Otherwise the 
Japanese cane rods, if obtainable, as they 
probably will be again this summer, are the 
most suitable. ey are very cheap and 
light, and can be used for any fishing except 
when great strength is required. Ordinary 
bamboo rods will do very well, and can be 
had for 5s. or 6s. each. White cane rods 
ár ta price from 10s. to about 30s. 

e line should consist of two or three 
yards of very fine gut, ending in a foot link 
of the finest obtainable. The hook should 
be small, about No. 12, and of fine wire. A 
porcupine-quill, as short and fat as you can 


get it, is best for the float, and the shot 
should be six or eight inches above the hook, 
and should sink the float to within an eighth 
of an inch of the surface of the water. - 

A small roll of lead, called a plummet, is 
used to ascertain the depth. To fix this 
on, unroll the plummet, and insert the line 
and hook, so that the latter catches on the 
edge of the lead. Then roll the thing up 
MEN and dip the line into the water, 
adjusting the float till you will have the 
bait within an inch of the bottom. It will 
be desirable to make up a little ground-bait 
of bread and bran mixed into a stiff paste, 
and to throw it into the hole you mean to 
fish bit by bit carefully. If you are fishing 
a river, of course, these must be put in 
some distance above your swim. It is not 
desirable to use running tackle in roach- 
fishing, as you can hit the little nibbles that 
roach give much better with a tight line. 

t course, if larger fish are common in tho 
river, it may be worth while to use light 
running tackle. Care will be necessary with 
the tackle described, even with roach, for 
these are occasionally taken of over a 
pound each by the young angler; and fish 
of 2 lb. apiece are not so rare as they used 
to be. 

During the summer it is usually the 
small fish that take your bait, the large ones 
being backward in getting into condition. 
These latter may often be caught in July, 
in shallow water, by casting a gentle on a 
tiny hook as if it were a fly; and the 
artificial fly will also be very successful 
with roach in some rivers and ponds. 
Therefore, we will next briefly describe this 
method. 

First turn to the article on the fly in the 
April number of this paper. Having 
arranged your tackle as therein directed, 
look out for some roach basking in the sun 
and cast your fly (a black gnat) just beyond 
them, letting it sink a little before dragging 
it through the shoal. When the fly first 
falls, it will scare the roach a little; but 
they will afterwards probably follow it 
some distance, and often a fish will seize it 
just as you are lifting it out. In this respect 
they differ from chub, which take the fly 
boldly if they mean to do so at all. Dace 
will also follow a fly, and they are better 
fly-taking fish than are the roach. Similar 
methods will do for all, except that if large 
chub are about a large buzzy fly and rather 
stouter tackle are required. If large chub 
are very shy, they sometimes, however, 
prefer a small fly. 

If fishing with roach-tackle for small carp, 
you may sometimes take tench, es otis 
if you are using gentles. These fish are 
much better eating than roach or carp, 
and should be kept for the table. T 
trying for tench only, a small red worm will 
be found the best bait. 

If you cannot get a bite from the big carp 
you may see in the pond while fishing in the 
manner first described, there is just a chance 
of success if you put a small green cater- 
pillar (such as those that drop from oak. 
trees) on a tiny hook; and then, without 
using any shot or float, throw the bait as 
near as you can in front of the majestic 
fish. He may possibly take it, and, if so, 
there will be excitement. If a lily-leaf is 
near, a bait thrown upon it, and then 
gently drawn off, is very attractive. 

The caterpilar is an excellent lure for 
trout also, when it can be used without 
scaring the fish In the deep pools on 
trout-streams, where the oaks overhang the 
water, I have often found it most effective 
when the artificial fly could not be used. 
The fish so taken are apt to be much larger 
than the usual run. 

Almost any fish will take this sort of bait 
if properly presented, and the hottest 


weather is the best for this method. 
days, in fact, as are nearly useless to the 
bottom-fisher, who can scarcely get a bite 
till quite late evening. 

Another method of catching trout in 
sultry weather is sometimes very effective 
among the small fish in moorland streams. 
A fine line, ending in a small hook, on the 
finest gut, is used ; and a short trout-rod is 
best to cast with. 

On the hook a small green beetle, called 
locally a fern web," should be placed, 
after being killed. If you can drop this 
into the little pools which are nearly hidden 
by ferns, you are almost sure to take at 
least one trout from each pool. The beetles 
are easily caught in July or August, as they 
sit quite still sometimes on the fronds of 
the ferns. I have no doubt that larger 
trout would take them almost as well, but 
the insects are not so plentiful on the lower 
stretches of streams, in which the larger 
fish are usually found. 

There is a fly sometimes easily caught 
from the trunks of oak-trees. The natives 
call it the Up and down fly," from its 
habit of always pointing itself straight up 
and down the tree. It is a large fly and 
forms a tempting bait, and with it I have 
often taken very good trout when tho 
artiticial fly was refused. 

The grasshopper is another very useful 
bait, and grayling in particular are very 
fond of these insects. Grayling, however, 
are not yet in very good condition, though 
they may legally be taken. Besides many 
trout, I have taken large chub (2 or 3 lb. 
apiece) with this bait. If you expe 
chub, put rather a large hook on when 
using a grasshopper, as chub have large 
mouths, and are easily missed if a large bait 
with a small hook is being used. 

The grasshopper is very effective among 
the giant trout of the antipodes, which will 
seldom take the artificial fly. I am, in this 
instance, speaking from hearsay ; but not 
from one authority only. 

An artificial bait is sold at some tackle- 
shops which is called * the grasshopper.” 
It is not like that insect, except in the 
green and yellow stripes with which it is 
painted. It is made heavy, and, used to 
fish with near the bottom and on the 
northern streams, is sometimes effective for 
grayling. 

A very telling method of taking trout 
in clear water when the streams are too 
low for fly is called the *''clear-water 
worm." 

Special tackle called Stewart," and con- 
sisting of two, or sometimes three, very 
small hooks, placed at short intervals, and 
back to back, on very fine gut, is used. A 
red worm is threaded on these hooks and 
cast gently, without lead, in gravelly 
streams, the angler casting up stream, and 
taking great care to keep out of sight as 
much as possible. 

Even those among us who dislike worming, 
admit that this particular method is very 
difficult, almost as much so as fly-fishing, 
and somefimes very deadly in the hands 
of an expert. A beginner usually frightens 
every trout he goes near. 

Generally speaking, it is necessary to 
wade (very slowly) when fishing thus, 
especially when streams are thickly wooded 
both sides, as they often are in Yorkshire 
and Cumberland, where this method is 
most in vogue. 

I have found it successful in somewhat 
deeper water, sometimes, if a single shot is 
placed about a foot from the bait. Of course. 
you must depend on your sense of feeling 
for hooking your fish, as anything in the 
nature of a float is useless in such clear 
water. 

(To be concluded.) 
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A MARINE 


T are many ways of earning a living, 
some very humdrum and monotonous, 
others full of change of life and scene. 

The life of an ordinary postman in a 
town, for instance, whose round carries him 
through the same streets to the same 
houses and faces day after day, is rather 
smooth and uneventful, but there is one 


035 
POSTMAN. 


though he always has the same “street.” 
the houses are not always the same, for 
ships come and ships go, and one day thc 
whole aspect can be quite different from 
another. New faces he sees, and old 


familiar faces over again, but never the 
same day after day. 


He is quite à seaman, too, in his way, for 


A Marine Postman. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by Ronent H. SMITE.) 


postman who is quite unknown to the great 
majority of Londoners, though he works in 
one of our busiest thoroughfares. His work 
takes him to the ships anchored in the Pool 
of London, and there any day he may be 
seen rowing about amongst the anchored 
vessels, stopping at those for which he has 
letters. His life is not monotonous, for 


he js out on the water in all weathers in his 
boat, which is his own, and for which a 
kindly Government allow him 8/. per annum, 
to keep it in repair, etc. Men such as he 
should be able to tell many tales of strange 
craft and strange sailors, which many & 
writer of romantic yarns of the sea would 
envy. 
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MY HOLIDAYS WITH MAO. 


Bv E. R. HARRISON, LL. B., 


Author of “The Cruise of the * Herne, " “ Popery, Prelacy, and Peveril of the Peak," etc, 


Far Above Ewerything! 


— — 


HEN I oame down to breakfast one hot 
morning in early August, I found a 
pencilled note, in Mac's handwriting, on my 
plate. It was very brief, and merely re- 
ferred me to the Fifteenth Psalm, fifth verse. 
I looked it up, turning for the purpose to 
an old rhymed version : 


“Who to his plighted vows and trust 
Has ever firmly stood; 
Ard, though he promise to his loss, 
He makes his promise good." 


Presently Mac came in from the garden, 
and I begged for enlightenment. “ Have 
you forgotten the day when you saw me 
into the train last year, on my way back to 
school after the midsummer holidays? 

„No. I remember the occasion well." 

*'Then make your promise good," he 
exclaimed triumphantly, “ for I am through 
the Senior Local. Here is the list." 

* And my promise was - 

* Lakeland," said Mac; and we start 
this week." 


I got into the motor-car beside the prince, 
and a fairy chauffeur. dressed in gold and 
silver, started the engine. B- r- r- r- r· r- r· K 
it went. For a fairy engine it made a fear- 
some noise.  B.r.r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r. Would 
it never cease ? Eh, what? Oh, confound 
the thing !—the fairy prince is only a dream, 
and the vibrating engine is but a prosaic 


III.—LAKELAND. 


PART ]. 


alarm-clock! My dream was at an end, 
th» more so as Mac was sitting on my chest 
ten seconds after the clock stopped ringing, 
informing me that if I did not get up at 
once we should miss our train. 

Breakfast was at six, and half an hour 
later we sallied forth, saluted by the milk- 
man and the paper-boy only. Seen from 
the top of Primrose Hill, London looked 
misty, perhaps because it was still asleep, 
and even the inmates of the Zoo had not 
begun to make their presence heard as we 
passed. The Broad Walk across Regent’s 
Park was deserted, and there were few signs 
of life until we reached Euston Station. 
There the North express was getting up 
steam and preparing to carry us to Cumber- 
land. 

All dwellers in the neighbourhood of 
Regent’s Park are familiar with the canal, 
with its gaily painted barges moving placidly 
along, like peace in the midst of strife. 
Before our train passed Watford we recog- 
nised those self-same barges on a waterway 
by the side of the line. Mac drew my 
attention to it—a canal, he called it. 

After following it for miles, crossing and 
recrossing it at frequent intervals, we began 
to speak of it as the canal. Finally, when 
that ubiquitous waterway had accorded us 
its company for a hundred miles or so, 
never leaving us for more than a few minutes 
at one time, we christened it the everlasting 
canal. Even after we thought we had left 
it, it bobbed up again, north of Stafford, 
and, last but not least, we crossed it by a 
swing bridge at Warrington. By this time 
it had grown considerably, and had changed 
its name. It was now the Manchester Ship 


Canal, and Atlantic liners were ploughing 


ite waters. 

We traveled quickly, but smoothly, 
country stations slipping past us, so it 
seemed, at the rate of sixty miles an hour. 
Mac ox pressed a doubt. whether trains ever 
condescended to stop at such places. Cer- 
tainlv ours did not. After we had been 
travelling for an hour and -a-quarter we 

through Weedon, and Mac solved 
the problem. The nursery rhyme supplied 
the key. 

Since the old lady of ‘Sweden went by a 
slow train to Weedon, there must be slow 
trains on the North-Western line; and, 
unless she was a very stupid old ladv, some 
of those trains must stop at that station. 
True, the latter part of the well-known 
verse would seem to suggest that she did 
not protract her visit to Weedon unduly, 
but it is clear that she got there. 

Staffordshire looked much more enticing 
than its reputation had led us to expect. 
and, if there were any potteries, they kept 
out of sight. Lichfield's spires stood out 
against the sky, stretching themselves like 
boys on tiptoe, each claiming to be the 
highest. At Warrington came Lancashire, 
and Lancashire has no time to make herself 
beautiful, she is too busy turning out her 
manufactures. 

We did not gaze on the Lancashire 
chimney-stacks. Mac suddenly dived under 
the seat. and soon re-appeared with what 
he called—all in one breath—a ** luncheon- 
basket, with half a chicken, with ham and 
tongue, salad, ice, bread, cheese, butter, 
half a bottle of claret, two glasses of sherry 
or minerals, and appointments, and be sure 
to put the knife and fork back in thcir 


places when you have done," and so it was 
advisable to fall to. 

The tide was low as we skirted More- 
cambe Bay, and the sea was half-seas over, 
but there was enough sand to supply all 
the canary-birds that have lived since the 
days of the carboniferous epoch. Soon we 
caught a glimnse of Kendal on the left, 
then the hills began to rise on both sides, 
and we started the famous climb up Shap. 
Shap Summit is 1,000 feet above the level 
of the railway at Morecambe Bay, and even 
a North-Western express locomotive finds 
the bank a stiff one to negotiate. How- 
ever, we managed to reach the top, and 
then ran swiftly down into Penrith. 

Leaving the main line here, we found we 
had to finish our journey by the Cocker- 
mouth, Keswick, and Penrith branch. The 
names suggested that we were in Cumber- 
land at last, and so it was. Soon we came 
to a station labelled * Troutbeck for Ulls- 
water, and we knew we were among the 
lakes. Shortly afterwards we realised, too, 
that the hills were around, for mighty 
Blencathra threw its shadow over us. Mac 
did not recognise the name at first, but that 
was the fault of the geography-books, or of 
those who compile them.  Blencathra is 
known in schools as Saddleback, an un- 
romantic, ugly, modern name. Mac decrees 
that all “ B. O. P.“ readers shall henceforth 


use the ancient and historic appellation, to 


the confusion of all form-masters who do 
nct know Blencathra. Let it be done ! 

We crept round Blencathra, ran along a 
beautiful valley, the vale of the river Greta, 
and steamed into Keswick. Keswick-under- 
Skiddaw, it should be called, for the moun- 
tain towers up on the north—a mighty 
barrier to protect the town from the winter 
blasts. 

Mac had fixed upon Rosthwaite as our 
holiday centre, his main reason being that 
it was at least six miles from everywhere, 
and right up  Borrowdale. Fortunately, 
there was a connection by coach with Kes- 
wick, and we were soon driving through the 
town behind a pair of Cumbrian horses, 
Our conveyance stopped in the market- 


place, both to pick up passengers and to 


allow the driver to execute sundry commis- 
sions for the dwellers in Borrowdale. His 
purchases included groceries, kodak films, 
a shirt, and a bottle of petroleum, from 
which Mac concluded that they must be a 
rum lot where we are going to.“ 

After some intricate turns among the 
narrow streets, we emerged from the town, 
and the lake came into sight— Derwent- 
water, a broad expanse of crystal, set in a 
frame of dark hills. The heights rose pre- 
cipitously on the left, forming an immense 
wall Across the lake were hills bevond 
hills. Mac went into ecstasies of delight. 
He decided that the name of the town 
must be lengthened—the better to express 
its charms—to Keswick-on- Derwentwater- 
under-Skiddaw, and even then was not sure 
that there should not be a further addition ! 

The road along which we drove followed 
the margia of the lake, often on its verge, 
sometimes a short distance away, its many 
turns and frequent hills adding to its 
interest. Three miles from Keswick, at the 
head of the lake, we heard thc roar of falling 
water, and both realised simultancously 
that we were passing Lodore, of which more 
hereafter. 


We finished our four-mile drive at Grange. 
and started to walk the remaining two miles 
into Rosthwaite along a wooded valley, 
amid scenery unsurpassed in England. Our 
destination was reached just when our hand- 
bars began to feel heavy, and we were 
delighted to tind comfortable rooms and 
Cumbrian poultry prepared for us. 

Mac wandered round the place before it 
grew dark, and told me that he found the 
post office, the shop (which wasn't there, 
but in the next hamlet), and the river. 
The church, he said, which also was in the 
next village, looked as though it might hold 
twenty people at the outside, inside. 

“Think that out,” he added. 
sense, not nonsense," 

* What else did you discover ? " [ asked. 

“ Hills—all hills," Mae replied. 

Next morning we arose at cockcrow—in 
other words, the cock, who dwelt opposite. 
determined to crow until we decided to get 
up; and, after two hours of the contest, 
we gave in. 

Three miles up Borrowdale—that is, three 
miles beyond Rosthwaite—is a famous 
place, a tiny village. Even village is a 
misnomer ; a cluster of cottages would better 
describe it. Small as it is, all the geography- 
books refer to Seathwaite, for is not its 
rainfall greater than that of any other 
place in England—nearly 150 inches every 
vear? To Ssathwaite we decided to go, 
first of all. 

Mac worked out the arithmetical situa- 
tion on the way. 

Three hundred and sixty-five into 150 
won't go, add a nought : 365 into 1,500 goes 
four, and not much over. That means 
four-tenths of an inch of rain every day, 
including Sundays. Cheerful prospect!” 

The first dav's supply descended as we 
walked along—heavy showers, and heavenly 
intervais; When it ceased to rain the sun 
shone at once, the sky became blue, and 
the air so clear that every drop of water on 
every leaf of every tree for miles around 
seemed to be visible. We had seen the 
same effects in Ireland, only here, as Mac 
remarked, it was more 80. 

We climbed the stream-bed beyond Sea. 
thwaite, and had two white waterfalls to 
watch—Sour Milk Ghyll and Tavlor's Ghvll 
Force. Strange names, but their meaning 
was fairly obvious. The Lake District con- 
tains hundreds of Sour Milk Ghylls ; perhaps 
the sour milk is the white water, ghyll is 
stream, and force is fall. Who Taylor may 
be we did not discover. 

We perched on a huge boulder, and 
akatched out a holiday programme. Around 
us were all sorts of possibilities ; as Mac put 
it, you could loll on the grass, bathe under 
a waterfall, or break your neck. according 
to taste. Most attractive of all Great End 
—the great end " of Scafell--loomed up 
darkly at the head of the valley. But we 
were not ready for three thousand feet yet. 

The question of supplies demanded our 
attention aa soon as we returned to Ros- 
thwaite. What woull we like in the way 
of meat ? Oh, we would have lamb to- 
morrow, and then perhaps a joint of veal, 
&nd next 

„Mes, our landlady interrupted, “ but 
the butcher only comes on Tuesday and 
Friday, and he sella beef on the first and 
mutton on the second of those days beef 
and mutton alternately, for ever and ever.“ 

At any rate, that was what she meant, 
even if she did not put it quite sọ pic- 
turesquely. 

After this announcement it occurred to 
us that we must have one thing only— 
namely, what we could get; and the land- 
lady departed, well satistied with our deci- 
sion. As a similar system seemed to be in 
vogue with regard to all other necessaries 
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of life, we thought it well to commission 
the coachdriver to visit the stores at Kes- 
wick on our behalf, and we now knew why 
he brought such a miscellaneous collection 
of goods up Borrowdale. 

The same day we decide to explore 
Keswick ourselves, more thorouglly than 
we had been able to do as we drove through 
it. To our horror we found the place in- 
vaded by seven long, full, excursion trains, 
each bringing crowds of strange-speaking 
people from over the Border. They tilled 
the shops, the streets, the restaurants, and 
they all talked at once—Gaelic, or, at any 
rate, not English. Men of Galloway, and 
Dumfréess, highlanders and  iowlanders, 
accent and bagpipes, all were there. 

We tled incontinently across the fields 
and over Greta Bridge to Portinscale, where 
at last we were away from the barbarians ; 
then through the woods to Brandelow, and 
so up the western shore of Derwentwater, 
until at sunset we reached the bridge at 
Grange, and found we had walked all round 
the lake. 

Four-tenths of an inch of rain fell in the 
night, so we determined to make for tho 
place of all places that needed rain to be 
seen at its best. Alas! that here a prosaic 
fact has to be recorded. A boy in uniform, 
A smart, clean, impertinent boy, stood at 
the gate, and demanded “ tuppence " ere 
we might pass. Then we entered the 
woods, walked up the ravine, and, “ a at 
once, and all o'er, with a mighty uproar,” 
we learned '' how the waters come down at 
Lodore." As Southey has described the 
fall, Mac consents to leave its fame in his 
hands. 

A climb to the top of Castle Crag followed, 
and we were rewarded by an enchanting 
view of Borrowdale—the same scene, but 
from & new standpoint. As Castle Crag is 
but a mile from our door it is likely to see 
a good deal of us in the course of the next 
four weeks. 

Starting from the head of Derwentwater, 
Borrowdale runs due south to Glaramara 
and Scafell. To the east and west are long 
parallel ranges of hills, rising to a height of 
2.900 feet. The valley itself varies from a 
mile and a-half to less than a quarter of a 
mile in width. At Rosthwaite it is about 
a mile across, being bounded on the west 
by the dark mass of High Scawdel, and on 
the east by Watendlath Fell. A slight de- 
pression on this eastern side indicates the 
way to Watendlath, a mere  pony-track 
over the hill. 

To Watendlath we decided to go, through 
the wood, up the hill, over the heather, and 
down again. But before we dropped down 
the hillside we had to stop and admire. 
As the Watendlath Valley opened below us 
we found ourselves above an ideal lakelet, 
one of the mountain tarns, a dark, many- 
coloured sheet of water, here brown and 
dull, there bright blue and glistening in the 
afternoon sun, and crossed near one end by 
a line of green rushes. From the northein 
end of the tarn issued Watendlath Beck, 
hurrving away towards Lodore, as though 
it was aware of its mission in life. We 
followed it for a couple of miles, turning 
aside as the roar of the fall reached our ears. 
The walk was botanically interesting: a 
strange stonecrop and the grass of Par- 
nassus were in Mac's tin case, while butter- 
wort and the Venus flytrap abeunded. ° 

In the absence of a teashop we feasted 
on wild raspberries, which we found in 
abundance. A sharp turn to the left out of 
the path we were tollowing brought us to 
the edge of a precipice, a seat, and—all 
Derwentwater. The lake was five hundred 
feet below us, and far beyond it was Bassen- 
thwaite Water, glistening in the distance. 
The Derwent emptied itself into the lake in 
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front of us. after finishing a tortuous course 
through a delta of fertile pasture-land, the 
Lodore stream flowed out beside it, and, 
greatest marvel of all, there was the famous 
floating island, come to the surface as 
though it were for our particular editica- 
tion, after a sojcarn of many years at the 
bottom of the lake. This island is in reality 
a mass of vegetation and soil which remains, 
às a rule, under water, but occasionally 
appears at the surface, being floated by the 
geses produced by decaying vegetation. 

When we had had enough of the scene 
on which we were gazing we descended the 
hill to see Barrow Fall, a rival of Lodore 
itself. We preferred not to institute a com- 
parison, especially as the falls were in no 
way alike, Lodore being a series of falls, 
Barrow one long rush. 

The moon rose behind Grange Fell as we 
returned up Borrowdale, and 

“The rest of the day was mere moon- 
shine.“ remarks my companion. 

Near Rosthwaite the river Derwent is 
joined by the Stonethwaite Beck, a stream 
which possesses a big, deeply carved valley 
of ita own. Up this valley all was mystery, 
and mystery that we determined to dispel. 
So we started in search of the source of the 
Stonethwaite Beck, and whatever might lie 
beyond. 

The path was mostly a stream-bed, and 
correspondingly wet. Sometimes it dis- 
appeared altogether ; but as we were follow- 
ing the valley there was no fear of going 
astray. Soon Eagle Crag jutted out in 
front, and the beck became two separate 
streams, one coming down from Langstrath, 
the other from Greenup Edge. Mac voted 
for exploration of Greenup Edge, so we 
took the eastern route. A mile beyond the 
confluence we came upon a party of campers- 
out, whose respective occupations included 
bathing, rock-climbing, and cooking a late 
breakfast. Their tents marked the out- 
posts of civilisation. Behind us was the 
fertile, low-lying vale ; ahead, only the dark 
hills. 

Now commenced a long, steady climb, 
occasionally by & well-marked track, but 
more often across a boulder-strewn hillside 
where all was nature, and there was no 
trace of a path. The conversation was 
frequently interrupted by a warning shout 
from the leader, an indication that he was 
ankle-deep in a mountain bog, or that pro- 
gress in a particular direction was barred by 
a more than usually broad torrent. 

A final scramble “ upstairs " brought us 
to the top of Ullscarf, and a view. The 
valleys opened out to the south, and we 
made out Grasmere, Rydal Water, and 
Windermere, while on the other side of the 
ridge up which we had come was the River 
Wythburn, bending round to the north, 
and carrying its waters to 'Thirlmere. 

What on earth is that for ? " said Mac 
suddenly. pointing to a long wire fence right 
on top of the hill. 

We were puzzled for a moment. A fence 
in such a position seemed to be not only a 
monstrosity, but also a needless piece of 
extravagance, for there was nothing but 
the hills to enclose ; but its meaning soon 
dawned upon us We noticed that it fol- 
lowed the summit of the ridge, the line of 
the water-parting, disappearing over the 
top of distant hills in both directions. 

* Look," I said, pointing to the country 
within the enclosure. '' What lies over 
there? 

“ The Wythburn.“ Mac responded. 

And the Wythburn flows into ——" 

* Thirlmere. Oh, yes, now I see. Man- 
chester waterworks ! ” 

He was right ; north and east of us we 
saw the gathering-ground for the water- 
supply of Cottonopolis, and the fence 
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marked the boundary of the property of 
the Manchester Corporation. 

We turned southwards, climbing & hill 
directly in front, and five hundred feet 
higher than that on which we had been 
resting. It was High Raise, and just 
bevond were the Langdale Pikes. 

The Langdales are familiar to all who 
visit the Lake Country, their peculiar outline 
making them easily recognisable, whilst 
their position is such that they can be seen 
many miles away. When we got on to the 
summit of the eastern pike, Harrison 
Stickle, we had the most extensive view we 
had yet seen—down Langdale Beck to Elter 
Water, then oh to Windermere and Coniston, 
and far beyond. Morecambe Bay was to 
the south-west, Scafell a little to the west, 
Skiddaw behind us, fifteen miles away to 
the north, but plainly visible, and Helvellyn 
was over our left shoulders. With the aid 
of a map and a compass we identified all 
the important peaks. 

The wind, however, was high and even 
cold, and we soon decided to seek a less 
exposed spot. We therefore struck straight 
across country towards Stake Pass, where 
we found the path leading down Lang- 
strath. The descent, always by the stream, 
was long and steep, the path, which the 
map called & pony-track, winding like a 
corkscrew. We came upon innumerable 
waterfalls and cascades, some almost rivalling 
Lodore in their wild beauty, but less famous 
owing to their situation. At Baines Bridge 
we fell in with two other tourists, the first 
human beings we had seen for many hours. 
They had crossed the pass, and were making 
for Keswick. 

After a storm is said to come a calm, and 
after our day on the hills Mac demanded a 
quiet day at Rosthwaite, which we had 
certainly not yet fully explored. In the 
morning we bathed in the Derwent and 
dreamed on its bank, watching the moor- 
hens and the rabbits, or gazing up the valley 
at cloud-capped Scafell. Later on we 
climbed the western hillside, and, keeping 
about nine hundred feet up, took a terrace 
walk to Seatoller, and back through the 
woods to Longthwaite. We stood for a 
time on Longthwaite Bridge, looking at the 
sparkling waters beneath ; then Mac started 
to explore on his own account. He soon 
called my attention to the inscription on 
the bridge, which we deciphered with some 
difficulty. It reads quaintly (perhaps a 
letter has dropped out): The foundation 
stone of this bridge was laid by a hen.” 
How the old lady came to be asked to 
perform such a ceremony was not recorded. 
Mac suggested that her experience in egg- 
laying might afford the explanation. At 
any rate, she seems to have been so proud 
of her feat that she cut the inscription 
herself, for the N’s had got round the 
wrong way, and the S's had dropped out of 
place ! 

There is a patent piece of combination 
furniture which, when open, forms a bed- 
stead, and, when closed, & grand piano, or 
a motor-car, or some other equally usefyl 
article. We did not bring one with us to 
lakeland, but Mac had an instrument which 
was guaranteed to perform a double func- 
tion, and which was perhaps more useful 
to us than a grand piano would have been. 
This was our aneroid barometer. If we 
hung it up it told us whether it was going 
to rain—and the answer was often in the 
affirmative ; if we put it in our pockets and 
climbed the mountains we learned how 
high we had climbed. 

Now this aneroid had been hanging up 
for three davs, and had stood at five minutes 
past change all the time; so we took it 
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down, thinking that it could not rain to-day, 
even at Seathwaite, and started. 

And if you don't register 3,210 feet 
before many hours are past, I'll smash you," 
said Mac vindictively, as he consigned it to 
his pocket. 

We had not proceeded a quarter of a mile 
along the Scathwaite road before we heard 
two tourists asking the way to Great Gable. 
This is bad form in the Lake District. 
Everyone should carry a good map, and 
know how to use it ; it is indispensable. 

The clouds hung rather ominously round 
Great End, and we hoped we should not find 
ourselves in a mountain mist before the 
day was out. At Stockley Bridge we turned 
up Grain Ghyll, and started a long climb to 
Esk Hause, which we reached an hour and 
a-half later. The clouds still hung round 
Great End, and that meant that they were 
very close to us now. 

Esk Hause is on the north and south 
water-parting, and the valleys radiate from 
it in all directions. It consists of two 
objects only—a signpost, and, a little way up 
the hillside, a shelter, the latter object con- 
sisting of four stone walls in the shape of a 
cross. Starting from this shelter, we fol. 
lowed a path marked by a line of cairns, 
and soon overtook a party of tourists who 
were travelling without a map, and with 
three guides—one human and two canine. 

“Poor things,” was Mac’s comment; 
poor silly things. They'll bring umbrellas 
next. 

According to our map it was but a mile 
and a-half to the summit of all England, 
and we determined not to lunch anywhere 
else. The travelling was, to put it mildly, 
a trifle mixed. First came stony turf, then 
it was all loose stones, and later nothing 
but a scramble over a mile of huge boulders. 
Here, indeed, was Nature's rubbish-heap, 
or perhaps it was rather as if some old-time 
giant had decided to build him a city, and 
had quarried the stone on the side of Scafell. 
Then he changed his intention, or it may 
be that time rolled on so rapidly that he 
was civilised out of existence. Whatever 
the cause may have been, when he deaisted 
from building he forgot to clear up the 
stones he had quarried, and left them scat- 
tered about on the hillside in all directions. 

We scrambled on, finding a few stray 
whortleberries here and there, made two 
steep and considerable descents, climbed a 
hill of loose stones—and such a hill—up to 
& huge cairn that could only indicate one 
thing; scaled the cairn itself, and—there we 


were. The summit of Scafell, and a glorious 


morning. 

Southward, eastward, and westward the 
last cloud was rolling away, and all was 
clear from the Isle of Man to Ingleborough. 
In the middle of the picture were Walney 
Island and Barrow-in-Furness. There was 
no chance of mistaking Barrow. It was 
located by its smoke. All the lakes and all 
the mountains were to be seen. 

“ Now, Mac," I said, when we had gazed 
enough at the marvellous scene. here's 
opportunity for a living geography lesson. 
I think you'll have no difficulty with the 
peaks of the Cumbrian group in future. 

„Well, hardly," replied my companion. 
" Now what can we identify? This is 
Scafell Pike, of that there is no manner of 
doubt, Helvellyn is that long ridge to the 
north-east, Bow Fell is just down there in 
front of us "—we were facing south-east — 
“with Langdale Pikes over his shoulder, 
Great Gable is that black cinder-heap on 
the north, and far, far beyond him, in the 
clouds behind us, are Skiddaw and Blen- 
cathra. And we are looking down on all of 
them." 


“ Good for you, Mac, but you have in- 
sulted Great Gable. Why call it a heap of 
cinders ? ” 

" Merely because it is a heap of cinders 
left by the volcanoes that used to live about 
here; and Scafell is made of hardened 
volcanic ash, and so are most of the Borrow- 
dale Hill. I've not been reading Lord 
Avebury's book, * The Scenery of England,’ 
for nothing, I can tell you. Moreover and 
furthermore, you are sitting on basalts, 
andesites, and tuffs, or else the geological 
map is an Ir and two between." 

I thought it undesirable to press Mac 
further or he might have asked me to tell 
him more about the ‘ basalts, andesites, 
and tuffs,” and my knowledge of the sub- 
ject was rather limited. So I closed the 
discussion by opening the luncheon-basket. 
Mac will desert anvthing for lunch. 

Mac next put the topmost inch of the 
mountain into his pockets, and announced 
his intention of carrying it home with him. 

Then, if impertinent schoolboys who 
have never been up anything higher than 
Hampstead Heath refuse to believe me 
when I recount to them our exploits, I shall 
straightway produce a fragment of ‘ basalt, 
andesite, or tuff,’ as the case may be, and 
dare them to doubt me for another moment." 

On reaching Esk Hause again we made 
for Sty Head, past Sprinkling Tarn. Sty 
Head is the pass for Wasdale, which must 
have a day to itself. We sat on the turf b 
the tarn, gazing baek at the top of Scafell 
Pike, now 1,800 feet above us, and capped 
with clouds again ; then we started home- 
ward along a stony track by Sty Head 
Ghyll. Soon we passed four mad cyclists, 
who were trying to get over the pass with 
their machines. Fancy, 1,430 feet of 
boulders! "They were carrying their cycles 
most of the time. 

Comparative civilisation was reached at 
Stockley Bridge, & motor-car was seen at 
Seathwaite, and an extra-special supper 
awaited us at Rosthwaite. After supper 
Mac stretched himself full length on the 
sofa, and was silent for a time; then I 
heard him chuckling quietly to himseli. 

Well, Mac, what is the joke?!“ 

“ I was thinking," he answered. 

“I admit that is a matter for surprise, 
though I do not see that it is necessarily 
provocative of mirth,” I said. May I 
venture to ask what you were thinking 
about ? " 

“ Why, don’t you remember those two 
fellows whom we saw this morning asking 
the way to Great Gable? I was just 
wondering whether they are now about to 
spend the night on the summit, for there 
isn't even a shepherd up there of whom 
they could ask the way down. And it is 
2,049 feet high ! What will they do ? " 

Light a fire, I suggested. 

" Light a fire! Where will they get their 
fuel ?' 

“ You seem to have forgotten the cinders 
already," I replied ; and Mac chuckled again. 
But the laugh was on my side this time. 

Next day was a quiet one. Mac counted 
the houses in Rosthwaite, and found them 
to number twenty-one, all told, including 
the two hotels. It is proper to mention the 
hotels whenever you refer to Rosthwaite, 
because there is nothing else to mention. 

The youngster next examined the interior 


. of a cuckoo clock which adorned the mantel- 


piece of our room, and succeeded in starting 
it. Thereupon our landlady hastened to 
explain why she had not done so herself. 
Some of my guests object to the clock, 
for, you see, when it is going that cuckoo 
do shout s0.” 
(To be continued.) 
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Cricket in the Stone Age. 


Weekly Cricket Competitions. 


o“ page 416 of the“ B.O.P.” April Part we announced 
our 1906 cricket season subjecte, and now begin 
publishing our A wards. 


Wo. L—A Mixed English-Australian Team 
to play the World. 


Seventy-seven cricketers in all were mentioned by our 
readers—nome 250 of whom competed—as deserving a 

ince in this team. Of these, Hirst received 246 votes: 

ry, 241: Noble, 218; Rbodes, 209; Jackson and 
Trumper, 206 cach; Lilley, 202; Armstrong, 177 
Tyldesley, 161: Hayward, 149: Maclaren. 148. 

C. Hili, with 123, and Ranjiteinbji, with 101 votes, 
came next in favour. 

Seven competitors named the selected team correctly, 
viz.: 

S. CLEMMETSON, 44 Stanley Street West, North 
Shields. ` 

G. O. EAnLE, 21 Park Hill Road, Croydon. 

Cuas. H. KxowLsos, 71 Duke Street, Old Trafford, 
Manchester. 

J. R. MARKHAM, Colney Heath, St. Albans. 

ALLAN C. RaNDALL, 9 Havre des Pas, St. Helier, 
Jersey. 

WILLIAM P. RICHARDS, 31 Salisbury Street, Kettering. 

HAROLD Fox WALTON, 15 Union Street, Barnsley. 


The result of tbe ballot was in favour of Chas. H. 
Kuowlson, to whom the bat has in consequence been 
awarded. The remaining six have received a consola- 
tion prize of the ** Boy's Own " Knife. 

Sixty-three competitors named ten of the selected 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


[TwWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL Brnrrs.] 
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No. 2.—Cricket Song. 


Prize Bat winner: PRANK MERCHANT, 5 Wyecliffe 

Terrace, Bath Street, Hereford. 
Consolation Prizes ( * Boy's Own” Knife): 

LAWRENCE Joxe, 15 Grosvenor Street, Higher 
Broughton, Manchester. 

ALBERT H. CaNDLER, Laurel Villa, Waverley Street, 
Worcester. 

FRED. PARTLETT, Market Square, Stow-on-tbe- Wold, 
Glos. 

ARTHUR FRED. KEXMBLE, c/o Bank, Nova Scotia, 
Kingston, Jamaica, B. W. I. 


We quote from some of the verses submitted to us: 
A CRICKET Soxa. 


I. 

Oh Football is a merry game, 
And so is Hockey too, 

But gone is winter cold and grey, 
And now the skies are blue; 

So bid them both a long good-bye, 
And usher in the reign 

Ot Cricket. Old King Cricket, lads, 
We'll welcome once again ! 


Chorus. 
Long live the king of manly games! 
Loud let his subjects shout! 
Come! all you jolly cricketers, 
Bring bate and wickets out ! 


* Il 


From office, study, work, or school, 
We hasten to his call, 
A merry, flannelled multitude, 
His subjects, big and small; 
Aud where the turf is short aud green, 
And all the world looks gay, 
There, till bis reign, too soon, shall end, 
Homage to him we'll pay. 
Chorus. 


III. 
Oh may the weather-clerk be kiud, 
And let old Sol shine bright 
On every English village green 
Aud many a sturdy fight! 
And may, to you and me, my boys! 
This coming season bring 
The best of luck, and then again, 
Right joyously, we'll sing : 
Chorus. 
F. MERCHANT. 


THE GRAND OLD GAME. 


Jolly King Cricket, we bow to thy sway, 
Often thy rule have we sought, 

Thou, for the strife of the battles of life, 
Many great lessons hast taught. 

So we will hail thee with voices ralsed high, 
Honour we'll give to thy name; 

Tell of thy might, as we join in the fight, 
With a cheer for the grand old game. 

F. BARTLETT. 


Oh the joys of good old Cricket, when the winter 
frosts are gone, 

And the spicy breath of summer's in the air, 

And the joys again of meeting in a hearty sincere 
greeting 

All your tried and trusted comrades of last year. 

Big boys and little boys, all of them are there, 

Forgetting on this happy day the very name of care. 

The blocker and the switer, the patient and the true, 

Each of them is doing the best that he can do. 


A. F. KEMBLE. 


Wo. 8.— Pen-and-ink Sketches of Our School 
Joker,” Our School Masher,” and Our 
School Fat Boy,” as seen on the Visitors’ 
Day. 

Prize Bat winner: WILLIAM H. SHEPPARD (aged 18), 

188 Helmaley Road, Jesmond, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Gi Vit FAT BOY, THE MASHER, 
€ AND THE SCHOOL JOKER. D? P 
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Consolation Prises (* Boy's Own " Knife): 


JAMES CLAYTON, 28 Fountain Street, Higher Tranmere, 
Birkenbead. 


H. J. DUNN, 43 Aston Street, Oxford. 
DuNcAN PHRLPS, 40 West Street, Fareham, Hants. 


FREDERICK R. JELLEY, 14 Curlton Terrace, Swansea, 
South Wales. 


ERNEST WHARRIER SOULSBY, 104 Joan Street, New 
Benwell, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


JosEPH TAYLOR, 40 Northgate, Baildon, Yorks. 

P. J. CUTHBERT, 81 George Street, Plymouth. 

GREGOR McGREGOR, 22 Hayburn Crescent, Partick, 
Glasgow. 


Wo. 4.— A Cricket Song, in Three Stanzas : 
(1) The Song of the Bat; (2) The Ball; 
and (3) The Wicket. 

Price Bat winner: ARCHIBALD J. ALLEN WILSON, 

126 Sydenham Road, N. Croydon. 

Consolation Prize (“ Boy's Own” Knife): 
ALLAN J. MACDONALD, 12 Abernethy Road, Lee, S. R. 


640 
OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS, 


[TWENTY-EIGHTH AxNvAL SEnrEs.] 


tf NEW HOLIDAY SUBJECTS 
AND PRIZES! 


(For full Rules and Conditions refer to page EA of 
the Current Volume.) 


WE offer Prize-money up to One Guinea in each of 
the following subjects, and handsome Certificates of 
Merit will also be awarded to deserving competitors. 
Any regular reader may enter for all the subjects, 
The last day for sending in is August 31: 


]. Best Two PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN BY THE Con- 
PETITOR DURING JULY On AUGUST. Photographs 


should be mounted, and name, age, and permanent . 


address of sender should be attached to the back of 
each. , 


2. BEST ARRANGEMENT OF SEAWEEDS ON A CARD. 


3. BEST CARVED Boat. Not exceeding one foot in 
length. 


4. Best DESCRIPTION OF THE HoLIDAYs. Not to 
exceed 500 words. 


5. Best PEN-AND-INK SKETCH OF SOME AMUSING 
INCIDENT, SEEN OR IMAGINED. 


6. Best Ser or HOLIDAY VERSES. 


[Nothing submitted can be returned. The Editor'a 
decision is in all cases final. If readers compete in 
more than one subject, they should be careful to repeat 
name and full address with each. A month extra is 
allowed for readers in India or the Colonies.] 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


A NEW KODAK DEVELOPING 
TANK. 


So far, the development of rol! films having a spool- 
length of over five inches has not been possible with 
the Daylight Developing Tanks introduced last year by 
Kodak, Ltd. the three models then iasued being, 
designed for 2}-inch, 34-inch, and 5-inch spools respec- 
tively. Those who use the No, 5 Cartridge Kodak or 
roll holder spools exceeding five inches in length have 
had to employ the old-style Mudel H machine, and they 
may be glad, therefore, to hear that a Kodak Develop- 
ing Tank taking spools up to seven inches has now 
been placed upon the market, thus completing the 
series of this convenient apparatus, 
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A UNIQUE WAR MEMORIAL. 


T AT Middelburg in the Transvaal there has been 
erected a memorial to horses killed in the South African 
war, and it is said to be the only monument of its kind 
in the world.“ Daily Papers. 


SOUTH from the Molopo's tropical stream, 
To the waters of Table Bay, 

The unsepilehred bones of our horses gleam ; 
Could they speak, we should hear them say: 


* From the Argentine's wide treeless pampas we came, 
And Australia's drought-cursed expanse ; 

From the bleak steppes of Russia, and India's flame, 
Remounts for the British advance. 


“The thoroughbred marched side by side with the 
‘screw,’ 
* Blood ' wasn't a sine quá non, 
Limbered up to the guns into action we flew, 
Or mounted a dashing Dragoon. 


“Through the Transvaal’s luxurious valleys we 
marched, 
Or scoured the Free State's rolling plains; 
In the arid Karoo, all dusty and parched, 
We panted and longed for the rains. 


“We were shot down in thousands, by thousands we 
starved, 
Though we struggled on ‘game’ to the end; 
Sore backs and forced marches, with feeds often 
halved, 
Brought death to the trooper’s best friend. 


* Standing out through the night, in the frost-laden 
blast, 
Too weary and hungry to rest, 
Nor knew why we suffered, but thought of the past, 
And our homes in the East and the West, 


* ! Reveille,’ ‘Get mounted,’ * Half rations of corn’: 
Each day like the one gone before ; 

Heartbroken by misery ; silent ; forlorn— 
Ah, me! What we suffer in war. 


* Flanks dripping with blood, spurred on in the fight, 
Whilst the little steel deaths round us pelt; 

Hoping 'gainst hope that our sufferings ere night 
Would be ended in death on the veldt. 


*'The hurtling shell, with its bowels of hell, 
Brought to some of us happy release: 

By spruit, kopje, donga, we staggered and fell, 
In death secing visions of peace." 


Thus speak the dry bones to the heart that can feel 
For the brute, helpless, suffering, and dumb: 
May their presence to peace be a permanent seal, 
And war but a memory become, 
W. D. D. 
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A Good Thing to Steer by! 


THE NATURALIST : “ Bother ! My jar of specimens 
has fallen over the cliff ! " 

THE FISH : ** Heres luck! That old gentleman has 
dropped his lunch!“ 
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Correspondente. 


H. W. (Horses). — I. Probably “ Mayhew's Illustrated 
Horse Management," price 3s. 6d., obtainable of 
William Glaisher, 265 High Holborn. 2. When you 
are in service you must do as you are told; if jou 
do not like it you are not forced to stay. 3. Any 
bookseller. 


HiLTON.— The best plan would be to write to the 
different institutions, asking them what qualifica- 
tions are needed. Go to the Guildhall Free Library, 
and ask one of the assistants for a book giving a list 
of such institutions. Some of them are in the 
London Directory, 


R. MARKLAND.— The teeth of the squirrel turn yellow 
with age, so that the youngest have the whitest 
teeth. Trying to tame an old squirrel is labour in 
vain, and we would advise you to give up the idea 
altogether. Try other pets. If you must keep them, 
do not have a wheel, but a large cage three feet 
square and five feet high, or more, with a branching 
tree-stem in it, and feed them on nuts— not oily 
nuts—and corn, and a little bread and milk squeezed 
dry; and keep the place clean. But, as we hinted 
before, you will find something else more satisfactory, 
and it certainly seems rather cruel to keep a squirrel 
in captivity. 


FreETWORKER.—See the advertisement of ** Hobb'es," 
and write for one of their books : or write for list to 
Upcott Gill, Bazaar Build ‘ngs, Drury Lane. 
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Camping Out. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by LEO CHENEY.) 
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THE VOYAGE OF THE BLUE VEGA: 


By Gorpon STABLES, M. D., R. N., 
Author of “The Butterfly Hunters," etc. etc. 


A STORY OF ARCTIC ADVENTURE. 


CHAPTER XV.—SILAS AND TOM HAVE A CONFERENCE—CHILDREN OF THE WILDS. 


A? eight bells that evening Tom Bluff, 
my friend and mate, came below, 
looking a trifle tired, but with a pleased 
sinile, and laid his spyglass on the table. 

" Your face," said I, puts me in mind 
of that sort of a sunset which in dear old 
Britain tells of a fine morning to come." 

" So be it," says Tom, “and it is just 
such a morning, figuratively speaking, that 
I would like to see." 

Just been up in the crow's nest, friend?“ 

„Just come down, Silas.“ 

Seen nothing more of our pursuers ? " 

No; never a one of them has been seen 
since five bells in the afternoon watch." 

"'Then you think we've shaken them 
of?” 

„They're gore, and we won't see any 
more of them this cruise.” 

“ Ah! well, but now that the excitement 
is all over, bother me, Tom, if I don’t feel 
a trifle low-spirited.” 

So are the men, and so I've given orders 
for some fun to-night. The sky is clear, 
with no sea on to speak of, and no wind, so 
I thought it would be quite the right thing 
to do." 

* Seeing that the first half of the voyage 
of the Fega is over, Tom, you did perfectly 
right. They can spend one jolly evening, 
toast their wives and sweethearts, and plan 
out what they will do when we get back at 
last to land. 

But Betsy," I says, when fun is 
going. doesn't it usually, and shouldn't 
it always, extend right aft to the ofticers' 
quarters ? That is à question, Betsy, that. as 
a skipper's wife, you ought to be prepared 
to answer." 

Betsy smiled at the compliment. 

“ You will have your joke, Sile ; and see, 
I’m going to put away my darning and give 
myself up to whatever is going.“ 

“ Betsy, where are the 
to-night ? " 

"(Gone into the main deck cabin to a 
bite of supper and to hear a story." 

All right; so you see, Tom, old man, we 
have the cream of the evening all to our- 
selves." 

Betsy brought out that day's plum- 
pudding which, like all her plum- puddings, 
sliced just as a cake would when cold, 
and Tom and I had a good allowance before 
we proceeded further. 

* Heigho ! ^ I sighed, I should like so 
much to talk about home to-night, and 
nothing else—home and old times." 

And why don't you ? " said Betsy. 

It's ill imagining we're sitting by our 
cottage hearth in old England while a sun 
like that is blazing eN the skylight.” 

Half a minute, Silas,” says Tom, “Tl 
be down again in a brace o' shakes.” 

He hadn't been gone many minutes when 
suddenly, to our amazement—Betsy’s and 
mine—the skylight was covered with 
tarpaulins, and at the same moment the 
steward entered with a beautiful candle 
in a beautiful candlestick in each hand. 
He smiled as he lit them, and placed over 
each a crimson cover. 

Then, entered my friend, and calmly re- 
seated himself in the easy-chair. 

“ Oh you droll old Tom," says Betsy. 

“ But it is cosy, Betsy, you must allow,” 
I says. Now this is home-like. We're 
not at sea at all; we're back in our cosy 
cottage parlour in dear old Deal Let us 


youngsters 


draw our chairs nearer the fire and complete 
the illusion. 

Well, Tom had brought in his fiddle, but 
not the bow. And now he just touched the 
chords as if it had been a guitar, and sang 
song after song so low and sweet and gentle 
that it brought the tears into Betsy's eves. 

After the music the conversation became 
gcneral, but it was all about home and dear 
old times, that we lived in hope would 
come again. And that was one of the 
most pleasant evenings ever I'd spent. 

Heigho! it mightn't have been quite so 
happy could we have foreseen all that was 
before us. But. God wills it otherwise, 
else somctimes but little joy would fall to 
our lot in this old world of ours. 

Down the companion-stair, with a rush 
and a run, came the children at last, and 
very much surprised they were to find 
us all three sitting so cosily by the fire and 
the candles lit. 

But what would this world be worth, 
anyhow, if there wasn't some fun in it 
sometimes ? 

Recreation ? Yes, so do I. Old Sile 
is a believer in the disadvantages of the all 
work and no play system ; but it mustn't 
be the other way about. Guess if our lives 
were simply one long holiday we would soon 
get tired of them. 

My men hadn't been idle, since thev left 
the northern isles of Scotland, and I didn't 
mean that they should be. You see. we had 
many extra hands, though we would need 
them all presently, same as we did during 
the sealing. 

It is always amon 
once told me, that 
breaks out. 

We had no doctor on the Blue Veja. We 
had been all as hard as nails when we started, 
and we had remained so, with the excep- 
tion of bits of colds and things of that sort, 
and to these Betsy attended. Indeed. I do 
believe à man did not mind a single bit 
being ill for à few days if he could only 
have my Betsy to attend upon him, in her 
kind and motherly fashion. 

Well, we had wounds and bruises also— 
that was Tom's department. Tom was 
a champion surgeon, and Frieslan was Al 
at first aid. 

But I carried a good medicine-chest, and a 
capital handy guide thereto. There was 
nothing new-fangled in the physic I gave 
out, I assure you, and the men had all the 
greatest faith in me. I wasn't the least 
bit of à humbug, but I had seen our ship's 
doctors put on airs of supernatural wisdom 
when considering a case, and had come to 
believe that this had a good mental effect. 

So I tried a few of these airs myself, but 
they were mostly the cheerful sort. 

* Pain in the stomach, eh ? And head- 
ache, too. See your tongue. Does that 
hurt you? (A blow from my fist on the 
chest.) Any pain thereabouts? Another 
whack and very likely the man would cry: 
** Oh, yes, sir, that’s precisely where it does 
ache.“ 

* Touches the spot, eh?“ I would say. 
“Well, having found that out, it is easy 
enough to put you in gear again." 


the idlers, a doctor 
isease or illness first 


* Rub this in, and drink this!" The 
application was ammonia, turpentine, 
mustard, laudanum, and opodeldoc, and 


all the men swore by it. ell, most did, 
anyway, though it did make them squirm, 


and no mistake. The mixture was com- 
pounded of paregoric, quinine, Epsom 
salts, aloes, senna tea, and assafotida. 

Effectual* Yes, five times out of six: 
but the man who drank it had to hold his 
own nose and shut his eyes firmly. while 
his messmates all bolted on deck before he 
took the cork out. 


We were heading west and by south now, 
a fair wind, but with tires banked, for 
about this time the weather secmed a 
trifle uncertain and we had no desire to 
get into another gale off the ice. But 
indeed it was our object to keep clear of that 
for a while, or until we got pretty near to the 
latitude and longitude that Claude Burgoyne 
had been so careful to keep a record of. 

Now I believe in the plurality of heads to 
some extent—that is, I think that a captain 
should not be too big in his way to take his 
mate, if he is the right sort of man, nct 
only into his confidence but into his counsel. 

I had a good and reliable friend in bold 
Tom Bluff, and so, shortly after shaking 
off our followers and turning our backs to 
the old sealing-grounds, I told Tom one 
forenoon to come aft with me into my 
cabin. 

We can talk here," said I, and no 
one be any the wiser, and we needn't fear 
interruption." 

My mate sat silent. 

It is right now we should reconsider 
our position, Tom. and be prepared for all 
that is before us or that may be ahead. 

Before long." I continued, we will 
have to take the ice and work on and 
through it, far in towards the eastern shores 
of the Greenland continent itself. 

" Yes, sir, that must be our aim and 
objective." 

" Conecrning the story of our mutual 
friend Claude Burgoyne, it is really so 
extraordinary that we may easily be forgiven 
for doubting at least a portion of it. Mark 
me, I say doubting—the word disbelieving 
has never been for one moment in my mind 
or calculations, Tom.” 

I placed a book on the table as I spoke, 
an old ship's log, fraved somewhat at the 
corners and with the ink much faded, but 
still quite distinct. I had taken this book 
from the innermost recesses of my private 
escritoire. 

“That,” I told Tom, “is the log of 
Claude's old ship from the time of her sailing 
with him and his young wife on board 
until the very day of her destruction. 
It is a full and complete account thereof: 
and though it gives every day's events 
with sailings, temperatures, weather and 
all, as noted down day after day, still it 
reads as much like a story of romance as 
anything else. 

" You will see, Tom, it is but a small 
handy book, and the professional part of it 
is evidently copied from the larger and 
rougher ship's log. Something may have 
told Claude that he had better keep such 
a journal and wear it about his person, 
and this is what he tells me he did. He 
gave me this information not long ago when 
he entrusted me with the little volume. 

It takes us right up to the time when he 
found the so-called ghost ship on which his 
young wife—the journal tells us—lies buried 
in the snow. 

There is a blank after this, Tom, of 


nearly a week, and the story recommences 
on the ship that saved him and brought 
him back to Britain. 

Now note what I say. Before entering 
the sailings of this fresh ship, and the usual 
happenings on board, Claude has evidently 
written a detailed account of his own 
adventures when he and his Edith were 
lost upon the ice. 

" Had this not been written at that time, 
but, let us say, months afterwards, one 
might have doubted whether it was not 
all imagination, or partiallv a snow-dream ; 
whether his wife had not been drowned off 
the ship, and the portion of the narrative 
relating to the finding of the ghost ship 
and everything that took place there was 
not the result of a kind of mania induced 
by grief for the loss of her whom he held 
so dear, and partly born of the well-worn 
Norwegian legend of this phantom vessel.“ 

Psychology.“ said Tom, is a strange 
thing, Silas, and has to account for many 
and many a strange story of sea and land, 
but in this case, sir ——" 

Tom Bluff." I cried, “if you begin to 
‘sir’ me now I'll send you out. Leave that 
sort of thing for the quarter-deck in hours 
of duty. We sit here, lad, as private friends, 
and not in the position of skipper and mate.“ 

* Well, then, Silas Grigg " 

" "That's better, you may heave round 

" In this case, then, marvellous though 
the story be, I am certainly inclined to 
believe it was all stern reality and no 
phantasy of a brain temporarily unhinged 
by danger and grief." 

" Precisely my own opinion, Tom; but 
I want you not to follow in my groove, 
but to differ from my conclusions if you 
see a single chance." 

That is what I mean to do, Silas. Fair 
field for your opinions, but no favour 
because you are my skipper and friend." 

"'Thats it, Tom. Well, we are both 
agreed that poor old Claude's story about 
this ghost ship is no myth, no phantom 
of the brain; in this case it is but for us 
faithfully to fulfil our compact with our 
friend and make search for it at all hazards 
consonant with bringing our good ship 
and all hands safe out amongst the ice once 
more. 

We should have gone in search, even 
if in doubt; but you being of the same 
opinion as myself, we will continue our 
voyage with greater heart, trusting to God, 
who rules all, Tom, to bring us clear out 
and away again from all the dangers it may 
be our lot to encounter. 

Having got this far, Tom Bluff, in our 
argument, which I admit is, maybe, a 
trifle one-sided, let us consider now how 
best we can fulfil our object, so that whether 
successful or not the old man may return 
home confident that both he and we have 
done our best.“ 

That's it, Silas Grigg.” 

That's it, you say; but, Tom Bluff, 
it is your duty to advise as well as to listen." 

„Well. friend, I was thinking——”’ 

That's it, Tom. There's nothing to 
15 done without thinking. Heave round, 
ad." 

Thinking. Silas, that not knowing what 
may be in store for us we should have more 
dogs. Onyx and Meera are good in their 
way, but they have done little, if any, 
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as 

" Now, Tom, you have hit my own 
notions to half a point, and as we have 
plenty of time before us I propose that we 
should keep her more south and west, 
pass Claude Burgoyne's latitude, as we 
may call it, and strike the south-west shore 
of Greenland itself, where among some of 
the villages we are certain to find just the 
article we want.” 
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That's it; and returning take the ice 
and stick to it as long as we can heave her in, 
and trust the rest to Providence.” 

Heaven grant,” says I, that we may 
have a successful end to our cruise this 
year, Tom, and that we may not have to 
winter, for, strong though he be, at his 
age winter would be hard upon Claude 
Burgoyne.” 

" Hard upon us all maybe, especially 
Mrs. Grigg and Briney ; but we can always 
do our best." 

The old man was quite of our way of 
thinking when he heard our proposals; 
and so now, as time was becoming an object 
with us, sails were taken in, and under a good 
pressure of steam we continued the voyage, 
and soon had bidden a temporary good-bye 
to the great ice-tields. 

A constant outlook. however, had to be 
kept, for though now in open water we met 
with not only fields of drift ice, but, every 
day almost, huge unwieldy bergs that even 
the Blue Vega might have come to grief 
among, strong though every timber in her 
undoubtedly was. 

We made the nearest safe land on the 
terribly bleak and dreary coast of Green- 
land. Even now, at the summer's height, 
there were icebergs floating about near to 
the shore. Worn fantastic were they by 
the action of water and wind, and the waves 
that washed the dark rocks were white as 
snow against such a background. 

A village here and there of the most 
primitive kind, and villagers still more 
primitive, yet innocent-looking withal. 

They were willing to barter or to scll 
with or to us, but about dogs they knew 
nothing. There were, indeed, one or two 
ragged and matted curs, but evidently 
semi-wild. They ran backwards, and bayed, 
or rather howled at us when we landed in 
a squalid settlement up a creek. 

Had we had time to wander about among 
the hills here, and to fish in the dark 
mysterious waters, we no doubt would have 
found much to interest us, for though the 
cliffs were stern and forbidding the rounded 
hills behind were covered with Arctic or 
Alpine flowers, among which was many a 
wildling that grows to even less perfection 
in our own northern shires. 

But this was land, and so our crew was 
glad to sce it, and even Claude Burgoyne 
proposed having one day on shore. It would 
refresh all, he said, and we could bring 
away floral mementoes that would please 
us to look upon when far away. 

Claude was ** our owners," and I was glad 
to acquiesce, anxious though I was to return 
to the ice and begin the chief object of 
our Fega's voyage—the search for the 
ghost or treasure ship. 

He himself took his place in the stern 
sheets of the first whaler, and, Tom told me, 
was so bright and cheerful that he was truly 
glad the old man had come. 

It need hardly be told that both Onyx 
and Meera accompanied him. This in the 
boat, though no doubt they could have 
swum. 

But the extraordinary wisdom and 
sagacity of the noble sea-lion, Lootoo, was 
prettily exhibited on this occasion. 

The poor fellow was left in his cage, but 
Frieslan had orders to let him out when the 
boat was well in-shore, a distance of about 
five hundred yards away. 

Lootoo, on seeing his old master going over 
the side, became wildly excited. No amount 
of coaxing would suffice to keep him quiet, 
and our third mate was glad indeed when 
the time came to let him free. 

And no hound could have picked up a 
trail sooner—by sight more perhaps than 
by scent. 

He stood on the gangway for just a few 
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moments, his great head moving slowly from 
side to side, then, with a piteously impatient 
cry of love and anxiety he darted an1 dived. 

Save for a ripple on the water for a second 
or two we saw nothing more of Lootoo, till, in 
a surprisingly short time, his head appeared 
&bove water almost close to his master's boat, 
and here he cut such mad capers of joy in 
the water and all around the whaler that 
he drenched everybody on board and 
almost swamped her. 

At this particular village were found many 
men who were marvellously clever with their 
cayacks out in the bay or creek, and who 
could harpoon seals, even in the water, with 
unerring aim and dexterity. 

Now it occurred to Tom that one or. two 
of these fellows would be an acquisition on 
board, and no less than three expressed 
a wish to follow the fortunes of the Blue 
Vega. 

But how is it that contact with the white 
man ever stirs up in the breasts of the 
veriest savage a greed for gain and lust 
for cash ? 

They would go with us for a considera- 
tion. It ended in Tom bringing all three 
on board, for Frieslan and myself to deal 
with. Frieslan could talk their language 
and the language of every tribe not only 
on this coast but on the shores of Baffin's 
Bay or Labrador. 

It was no very easy business, however, 
to bargain with these children of the wilds, 
and though they were engaged after a 
time they insisted on going on shore again 
to bid good-bye to their wives and their 
little ones, and we were to send a boat 
for them early next morning. 

This arrangement did not please me 
altogether, and we had all bitter reasons 
for repenting of it afterwards. 

Indeed, I ought to have kept them on 
board or let them go for good, but the 
youngest of the three 1 to run 
that night to a village farther down the 
coast to get information about a pack of 
dogs he had heard of. 

The weather was not to my liking, 
moreover, for rising clouds had almost 
hidden the sun before eight bells in the 
first watch, and the wind was coming in 
uncertain puffs from off the sea, so that, aa 
soon as our Eskimos were brought off next 
morning, we got up steam and were soon 
proceeding on our voyage. 

As soon as I got her clear away from 
this strangely inhospitable shore I made 
inquiry about the dogs. 

The answer was favourable. The 
you t Yak, as our Scots seamen called 
him, had fulfilled his promise and seen his 
man. His man was willing, but the dogs 
themselves were at a village at the top 
of a creek or sound nearly a hundred miles 
farther south, where the man would meet 
us if we lay in. 

It all ended by our purchasing as good 
a team of sledge dogs as anyone could wish 
for dragging purposes. 

After this it was all sail for the sea of ice 


once more. 
( To be continued.) 
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IV.—THE 


= T HAT will do," I heard Alderson say, 
and, raising my eves, I saw that he had 
covered the corpse with a blanket. Then 
we passed out together into the telegraph- 
oftice and Alderson replaced the lamp upon 
the table. His face was stern; but cool 
determination, not anxiety, was portrayed 
there. Anxiously I awaited his next move, 
for I could see that he saw his course plain 
before him. I was not left long in doubt. 

He sat down to the table and placed his 
hand on the telegraph-ticker. 

“We must have disturbed them in 
some way, or they would have hidden the 
body,” he said, more to himself than to me. 
“Yakub Khan, you're a clumsy villain, 
and it's not much credit to outwit you. Well, 
here goes!“ 

And, to my astonishment, he bent over 
the instrument and his fingers began to 
manipulate the key. The man seemed 
able to do everything. 

Tick-a-tack, tick-a-tack, tick.a-tack, he 
tapped. 

There was a slight pause. 
instrument began to work. 

Tick-a-tack-tick, tick-a-tack-tick, tick-a- 
tack-tick, it clicked. 

„That's all right," muttered Alderson, 
* the line's not cut. Well, Shinawri folk 
are awake, and we'll send them a messaye 
to keep them awake a bit longer. Yakub 
Khan did not expect to have to deal with 
two telegraph- operators.“ 

Off went the ticker again. After a minute 
Alderson stopped. A second or two passed, 
and then a responsive clicking of the receiver 
showed that Shinawri had received the 


Then a second 


message. 
What did you send?“ I asked. 
* Oh," said Alderson, reaching across 


the table for the register, ** we'll be in order 
and keep the office records up to date." 
And he opened the book and wrote : 


* Send company of infantry to Fort 
Nicholson at once. Very urgent.  Alder- 
son." 


That ought to do it," he went on. and 
as it will be an hour or so before we get an 
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CHAPTER III. 


answer we'll settle our business here in the 
meanwhile." 

Having first looked to the telegraph-bell 
to see that it was in perfect order to announce 
to us the arrival of any message, he rose 
from the table and walked back into our 
room. 

* Take your revolver," he said, examining 
his own. Now follow me. Iam going to 
hold a court of very summary jurisdiction." 

I followed him, and we stepped once 
more out into the moonlight. Save for 
the sentry at the gate of the fort, not a 
living soul was to be seen. Alderson 
marched straight to the guard-room, and the 
sleepy sentry, recognising him, brought his 
rifle clumsily to the present." 

“Turn out the guard!” Alderson com- 
manded, and, & moment after, the havildar 
and his two remaining men stumbled out 
of the guard.room and placed themselves 
in line with the sentry in the manner cus- 
tomary for inspection by an officer. 

I kept my eyes on my friend and my 
fingers ready to grasp my revolver, for I 
could see suspicion dawning upon the face 
of the havildar. Alderson, however, pro- 
ceeded with a most amazing unconcern. 

“ The keys.“ he demanded. 

For a moment the havildar hesitated, but 
a glance at Alderson's face sent him hurry- 
ing back to the guard-room, to reappear, a 
moment later, bearing a bunch of heavy 
keys. 

Alderson took them carelessly from him 
and handed them to me. Then he put the 
crowning audacity to his work. 

Open pouches ! ” he cried. 

Instinctively the men obeved the order, 
and, before they or I had realised what was 
to take place, Alderson stepped quickly 
along the line and transferred from their 
pouches to his own pockets the twenty 
rounds of ammunition which each man of 
the guard carried. 

The men stood irresolute. I could see 
that the first sign of faltering on our part 
would be the signal for the alarm to be 
raised, and a general attack to be made 

(To be continued.) 
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on us. Moreover, our proceeding had not 
passed unnoticed. Shadowy forms were 
moving in the verandas of the barrack- 
rooms, and the deep murmur of excited 
voices was borne across the courtyard 
from the same direction. 

" Check the magazine ammunition! 
There should be two full boxes," cried 
Alderson to me, but still keeping his eve 
upon the guard. Then, as I turned to obey 
him, I saw him calmly draw and level his 
revolver. 

“ The first man of you who moves, dies," 
he said quietly. 

I dashed into the guard-room and unlocked 
the heavy padlock of the magazine which was 
built into the wall. The ammunition-boxes 
were there. I slipped off the lids, and, in 
the darkness, passed my hands over the 
brown-paper packets which hold the cart- 
ridges. They were all there. 

“ The ammunition's all right," I cried. 

* Pile arms ! " 

Crack ! 

The pistol-shot followed instantly upon 
Alderson's command. I turned the key 
in the lock of the magazine and leapt to the 
door. In the opening I met Alderson face 
to face. 

Look out ! he cried. “ I had to shoot 
the havildar, and they're all coming on. 
Fortunately, they haven't a single cartridge 
among them." 

At the far side of the courtyard, in the 
clear moonlight, I could see à mob of men 
running hither and thither in manifest 
uncertainty. Five vards from the doorway 
lay the body of the havildar. We crouched 
on each side of the doorway and waited. 
In the darkness of the guard-room we were 
invisible to the mutineers, and although 
this advantage would have availed us little 
but for Alderson’s foresight in securing the 
cartridges of the guard, for they could have 
driven us from the door by fire and then 
have rushed us at close quarters, yet, as the 
case now was, their tulwars and bayonets 
were powerless against our revolvers, and 
they knew it. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS THE SECOND: 


A* ominous foreboding was at the back 

of my mind as to the wisdom of such a 
course a3 Jack had shouted, but what else 
were we to do? That short, fierce struggle. 
in which we had learned our utter impotence 
against the forces of Nature, had taken the 
nerve out of us both. All we wanted was to 
get out of this mad fury of waters, and we 
let all other considerations go. 


A brief wild tumult of tossing, a short - 


struggle through the blinding spray, and we 
had run ashore into a kind of miniature 
cove, between one of the mud banks, the 
boat half-full of water. We leapt into the 
surf and tugged her out of the reach of the 
angry waves, the spray breaking over us in 
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showers as we did so. Then, having got 
her well into a shingly recess and turned 
her over on her side, we stood and gazed at 
each other in mingled dismay and relief. 
It was a sorry sight we presented. Wo 
were once more drenched to the skin. Our 
caps had gone. Our hair was dripping, and 
our eyes were half-bliuded. We flung our- 
selves down on the shingle. For a time 
neither of us spoke. Then we gazed at the 
angry sea breaking a few yards away, and 
the same terrible thought suddenly dawned 
on us both. We sat up and again stared at 
each other. 

“ Well, we have done it now ! I said. 

* [ ain afraid we have," replied Jack. 


We shall never be able to launch her, 
] went on. 

That's what I am afraid of!” said 
Jack, in a tone of desperate conviction. 
“ We should have her swamped entirely in 
such a surf as this. Oh, why should this 
wind choose to spring up to-day, of all 
days!” 

Perhaps when the tide turns the waves 
will be a little quieter,” I remarked —" at 
any rate quiet enough to enable us to get 
away." 

That's our only hope," said Jack. look- 
ing at the seething waters despairingly. 

Ve averted our eyes from each other, but 
at last they met despite ourselves. Again 


the same distressing thought had flashed 
through our minds. If the sea did not quiet 
deren, uv. should bc imprisoned on the island 
all night ! 

" And we have no food left," exclaimed 
Jack. 

And. worse still, no one know? where we 
are," said I. 

„Oh. but old. Brown will surely come and 
look for us ! replied Jack, in dismay, 

He doesn't know where to look,“ said I. 
" Remember, we never even vave him a hint 
He may spend a day or two searching in the 
wrong direction. My word. this is a nice 
mess we have got into. and no mistake!“ 

We sat in stupetied silence for a time, 
revolving in our minds all the depressing 
possibilities before us. 

Oh. but there must be some wav out 
of it!? I said at last. A tishing-boat or 
some other craft will surely pass by before 
the night.” 

“ Surely it must!“ replied Jack eagerly. 

* Look here. we must place ourselves 
xhere we can see the water all round. We 
must be ready to wave signals at a minute's 
notice, or we may lose a chance. Let. us 
sit on that little hillock by the hut and take 
an oar each with us: so that we can stick 
eur coats on them for a flag of distress.” 

Right vou are," said Jack, with alacrity. 

We did as [ sugvested, feeling somewhat 
relieved at the ray ot hope which had tashed 
upon us, and at the thought of action of 
some kind. We even cracked a mirthlesa 
joke or two as, having pulled the boat well 
up the cove, we made our way towards the 
ruined hut. Deep down in our hearts, 
however, as we atterwards confessed to each 
other, there were dark misgivings which we 
could not banish. 

We sit on the little knoll on which the 
hut stood and kept a sharp lookout all 
around us, but naught did we see save a 
small sail on the horizon, which soon dis- 
appeared. We were out of the track of all 
merchant shipping, and even the tishing- 
boats rarely passcd within three miles of the 
island. Our wet clothes chilled us in the 
sharp wind, despite the heat of the sun, and 
we were already beginning to feel that keen 
ee of appetite which is the forerunner of 
hunger, for sandwiches, although they make 
an excellent stand-by for a few hours, have 
a knack of disappearing very quickly. 
Under these circumstances it is small wonder 
that our spirits went down to zero again as 
time went by and we scanned the waters in 
vain. . 

“I say," sail Jack hopelessly, his teeth 
chattering, “it doesn't look as if anything 
is going to pass near us.” 

“ Well. judging from the results up to the 
present, it doesn't,” I answered. 

Jack gazed anxiously towards the break- 
ing of the sea on the edge of the marshland 
in front of us, and I followed. bis vlance. 
The waves were dashing high over the mud 
banks, sending up showers of spray yards 
high. All hope of launching the beat 
seemed to be slipping away from us. 

The tide must be at the full by now,” 
said Jack. If it is going to quiet down 
it must do so pretty soon." 

How eagerly we watched it! How often 
we went down to the strip of shingle and 
anxiously looked at the roaring surf! Half 
an hour wore on—an hour—and vet no sign 
of abatement! Driven by the wind, which 
aeemed to be gathering force rather than 
slackening, the tide remained in for a 
remarkably long time ; and when at last it 
began to recede, it was like some angry 
animal. who retreats with his face towards 
vou, snarling and ready to spring upon you 
should you come too near. 

Our anxietv grew bevond bounds as bit 
by bit the tide went back, and still there 
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seemed no prospect of being able to launch 
the boat. Twice in desperation we dragged 
it to the edze of the breakers, only to reabse 
that the task was hopeless. We should 
certainly have it swamped if we made the 
effort. 

Slowly the sea went down, down over the 
flats, roaring defiantly as it went. Slowly 
the sun went over to the west, and the 
daylight waned. And with each passing 
hour the horrible certainty grew upon us 
that we were doomed to be prisoners on the 
barren island. For how long we could not 
tell. The wind might not go down for days. 
Qld Brown might search in every direction 
bat the right one. We could not say what 
fate might be awaiting us—perhaps even 
slow starvation! Our cheeks blanched at 
the idea. We dared not think of it. 

" What is the width of the permanent 
channel between us and the mainland *? ^ 
I asked, after I had racked my brains until 
my head was aching. 

“Oh, it is nearly a mile wide," said Jack 


despondingly. — "I couldn't suim titty 
yards.” 
“Neither could J.“ I replied. J sav, 


though ! " I burst out, as à new thought 
struck me, “ how would it do to pull the 
boat over the mud until we reach the 
channel * It will be quiet enough when the 
tide has left it. We could row across and 
pull the boat in the same way on tlie other 
side. 

hat seems an 
eagerly. 

We ran down to the little cove once more, 
and, with feverish haste, set about putting 
the scheme into action. I don't. know 
whether vou have ever tried to drag a boat 
over soft mud. If so. vou will have foreseen 
the bitter disappointment. which awaited 
us. We struggled with the task for fifteen 
or twenty vards, and then gave it up in 
despair. Both boat and mud seemed to 
conspire against un with fiendish obstinacy, 
and it was as though we were tugging a 
broken-down  motor-car. We hauled the 
boat back to the cove in black despondency. 
Our last hope was gone. We looked at the 
desolate mud flats. at the setting sun dis- 
appearing in a pale glare of windy sky, at 
the ruined hut behind us, at the far- away 
fishing-village, growing dim in the evening 
light, and our hearts were like lead within 
us. Never had the thoughts of home and 
food and bed been 80 sweet as at that moment 
of advancing night, and never had the 
world seemed so cold and cheerless and 
inhospitable ! 

With lugubrious faces we examined the 
hut. onlv to dismiss it as impossible for a 
resting-place. The rains of vears had 
beaten into it, and the interior was heavy 
with a damp, fungus-like odour. The wind 
wes whistling shrilly through the crevices, 
and one of the loose timbers swung to and 
fro with a dreary creaking. We shivered 
as we turned away, and a terrible sense of 
desolation again came over us. Far better 
the open air than such a dispiriting, un- 
Wholesome-smelling place. Atter some 
searching we found a spot which seemed as 
suitable as any the bare island would be 
likely to offer. It was in a small dry 
hollow, covered with short grass. The 
rising ground on every side sheltered. us in 
a fair degree from the wind, and another 
advantage about the position was that we 
were near the beach in case of emergency. 

Never had either of us been so hungry and 
miserable as we were that night. Although 
the wind and the sun and the heat of our 
bodies had by this time dried our clothes to 
some extent, they were still clammy to the 
skin, and we had to run to and fro for nearly 
an hour ere we got thoroughly warm. 

It was a broken night we had—a night of 


idea!” said Jack 
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anxious cogitating, of strange disordered 
dreams, and sudden startings, and brief 
fitful dozes. Throughout the long, weary 
hours the wind blew hard and brought with 
it the dull roar of the tar-away waves. It 
was only an occasional swirl, however, that 
reached us in the hollow, and on the whole 
we were not uncomfortable. It was as I 
Was gazing at the pale stars towards the early 
dawn, unaware that Jack was also awake, 
that he suddenly sat up. 

“Whats the matter?“ 
ing suit. 

"You awake!" he answered. Look 
here, Barton, we've got to get out of this 
somehow, and that this very morning. I 
simply cannot stand another day without 
food. Tam nearly mad for want of it now.” 

" Ditto to that," I replied. 

" Well, we've just got to get out of it. 
We must take the risks and make a dash 
for it." 

" But how?“ 

" We must face the music: fix the anchor 
firm, ride out the tide until it turns. There 
is nothing else to do. I am not going to 
trust to the chance of Brown finding us, and 
go another day without something to eat! 
I simply can't stand it.” 

" same here," 1 replied, dolefully thinking 
cf the gnawing-rat sensation which had been 
worrviny me all night. 

" Well, we must risk it. I don't know 
whether you noticed it as well, but after we 
were driven ashore vesterday I remarked 
that the spot where we first anchored was 
not half so choppy when the tide got fuller. 
I think we made a tactical mistake. If we 
had only ridden it out a little longer we 
should have been safe in our beds now. It 
was my fault, of course. I shouldn't have 
hustle you into weighing anchor n 

" Nonsense! lt was my fault just as 
much as vours" I said. “I was ready 
enough to do it.” 

I pondered over Jack's plan, and it seemed 
to me on contemplation to be a feasible one. 
Perhaps the most. powerful consideration in 
its favour was that if it succeeded we should 
in a few hours be at home negotinting our 
breakfast. That thought decided me. 

“Tm with you," I said, jumping up. 
“It's worth the risk, anyhow, and well 
take it.” 

Once more, in a fever of excitement, we 
went down to the beach and surveyed the 
scene. The wind was apparently blowing 
as hard as ever. In the grey light we could 
faintly discern, far out on the flats, the line 
of foam which marked the advancing tide. 
Personally I must confess that for a moment 
my heart quailed as the sight brought back 
to me the struggle of yesterday and its 
results ; but the task had to be faced, and 
it was no good being in à funk about it. In 
a few minutes we were once again pulling 
the boat out of the cove. As we got it 
down the shingle Jack kicked something. 
which rolled over the pebbles with a clatter. 
He gave vent to a whoop of delight, and 
darted after it. 

" Why, what's up now?“ I asked. 

"The baling-tin ! " he exclaimed, holding 
it up in triumph. 

Sure enough, it had been washed up by 
the tide near the verv spot where we had 
landed! We regarded the fact as a good 
omen, and went on with fresh hopefulness. 
The mud had hardened somewhat since we 
had trod it last, and the boat came over it 
more easily. Still, it was stiff work, and by 
the time we had half. carried, half-tugged 
our craft for fifty or sixty yards, we were 
pretty well done up. 

"lI propose we go on by degrees as far 
as we can," said Jack. ‘The farther we 
are out, the sooner the breakers will roll 
past us.“ 


I asked, follow- 
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“Iam not with you there," I said, after 
a moment's reflection, for, on the other 
hand, if we get capsized, the nearer we are 
in shore the better." | 

“Yes, there's something in that," said 
Jack. ‘ Well, let's get to the left a bit; 
you 8ee the flats go down there a trifle, 
towards the channel. There's no doubt 
this proved a choppy corner yesterday, and 
I think it must have been because it rises a 
little, and acts as a kind of reef.” 

I agreed, and after much labour we got 
the boat another seventy yards or so to the 
left, and about the same distance off a spit 
of marsh-land that ran out from the island. 
The flats certainly did slope downward a 
little in this direction, and I thought Jack 
might be right in his deductions. 

We found a tough clump of seaweed, and 
there fixed the anchor, driving it down as 
firmly as we could. Then we sat in the 
boat and waited. 

There's an old saying that ' a waiting pot 
is long a-boiling," and it is & very true one. 
When I have any unpleasant task to go 
through with I always feel that I would like 
to tackle it at once rather than wait in 
suspense, and I suppose most people are 
the same. The time we had to wait seemed 
interminable. 

Slowly the day grew lighter ; slowly the 
sun rose ; slowly the booming tide crept up 
before the wind. But there was nothing 
slow about it, I assure you, when at last we 
were in the thick of the struggle. The 
shallow wave sped past us as it had done 
yesterday, the third floated the boat, and 
then, as Jack put it afterwards, ‘‘ came the 
scrimmage." But, knowing this time what 
was the end we had in view, we set ourselves 
to fight it out and think of nothing else. I 
kept the head of the boat to the waves, 
while Jack worked feverishly with the 
baling-tin. 

ain and again we thought we were 
capsized ; several times we looked at each 
other in despair, and were on the point of 
once more beating an ignominious retreat 
to the shore. But we set our teeth together 
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and stuck to it. And at last, to our great 
relief, we had our reward. The breakers 
passed us, and as the water increased in 
depth the tumbling, splashing surf, which 
seemed to come every way, gave place to 


the regular rise and fall of waves ever which 


the boat rode much more easily. The swell 
was still very great, and it was yet a hard 
fight to keep the boat's head right against 
wind and tide, but she did not rock half so 
much, and at least there was no further 
fear of capsizing. How joyfully we realised 
that half the battle was over, words cannot 
ur red 
till, it was only half the battle, for another 
period of sharp tussle awaited us. Natur- 
ally impatient and excited, we concluded 
that the tide had turned before it had really 
done so, and weighed anchor too soon. 
Then came another terrible struggle with the 
oars. Again, driven ud the fierce current, 
we were carried towards the island ; again, 
disheartened and exhausted, we were on the 
int of giving up the struggle, by making 
or the shore, and had it not been for a 
fortunate thing which happened to us we 
should probably have found ourselves once 
more on the island, defeated and exas- 
perated. 

The tide carried us across the end of the 
spit of land which I have mentioned, 
grounding the boat, but lifting her on again 
with the next wave, and, once on the other 
side, to our surprise we gradually found 
relief, for the set of another current carried 
us outward from the dreaded shore. It was 
while we were thus drifting, too tired and 
dispirited to row, that we found to our 
delight that our course was beginning to 
change. Surely we were being carried 
towards home! Yes, we were! The tide 
had turned! With a yell of delight we bent 
to the oars. Although the wind was still 
against us, the tide said, Yes, you shall! 
and the tide, after all, was master! Never 
do I remember such a welcome sight as the 
fishing-village growing nearer and nearer 
each time we looked at it ! 

About half a mile out we met old Brown 


and another fisherman setting forth in a 
great state towards the island to look for 
us. They had come in on the morning tide, 


and had been met on the quay by a crowd 


of excited people who informed them of 
our absence. They decided to try the 
island, while others went along the coast. 
They threw a rope to us and took us in 
tow without saying much, but when we got 
ashore old Brown let us have it pretty 
strong, and he can talk when he begins ! 

Mrs. Beet, who had been almost demented, 
met us with a flood of tears, too thankful 
and delighted to attempt any scolding, and 
the breakfast which she prepared for us was 
a feast which we are not likely to forget for 
many a long year. 

We nestled down between the sheets that 
night with a sense of enjoyment too delight- 
ful to describe. 

Good old Christopher Columbus," said I 
as my head touched the pillow. 

The Second,” said Jack sleepi y 

Very much the Second,” said Í. 

But Jack was too drowsy to retort. 


THE DANDIEST BOY THAT EVER "STOOD UP" IN A BOAT: 
| A TRUE STORY OF THE SOUTH SEAS. 


INE years had come and gone since 
Drake, the trader, had l:(t Nukuta- 
vake and its amiable brown-skinned people, 
and now, as he again stepped on shore and 
scanned the faces of those assembled on the 
beach to meet him. he missed many that he 
had loved in the old, bright days when the 
heart was young. For death, in the hideous 
shape of small.pox, had been busy, taking 
the young and strong and passing by the 
old and feeble. 
It was a Sunday, and the little isle was 


By Lours BEcKE. 


quiet—as quiet as the 
ccean of shining silver 
on which Drake's 
schooner lay becalmed 
eight miles beyond the 
murmuring surf of the 
barrier reef. 

Teveiva, th^ old 
native pastor, was the 
first cne to greet him, 
and the tears rolled 
down his cheeks as he 
spoke to the White 
Man in his native Tahi- 
tian, bade him wel- 
come, and asked him 
had he come to sojourn 
with “ we of Nukutavake for a little while." 

Would that it were so, old friend. But 
I have only come on shore for a few hours, 
whilst the ship is becalmed, to greet old 
friends dear to my heart, and never forgotten 
since the days I lived among ye nigh upon 
a half score years ago. But, alas! it 
grieves me that many are gone." 

A low sob came from the people as they 
pressed around their friend of bygone years, 
some clasping his hands and some kissin 
his cheeks. And so, hand in hand, an 


followed by the people, the trader and the 
old teacher walked slowly along the shady 
path of drooping palms, and came to and 
entered the quiet Mission House, through 
the open windows of which came the sigh 
of the surf and the faint call of sea-birds. 

Some women, low-voiced and gentle, 
brought food, and young drinking coco- 
nuts upon platters of leaf, and silently 
placed them before the White Man, who 
touched the food with his hand and drank 
a little of a coconut, and then turned to 
Teveiva and said : 

* Oh friend, I cannot eat because of the 
sorrow that hath come upon thee. Tell me 
how it befell.” 

Speaking slowly, and with many tears, 
the old teacher told of how a ship from 
Tahiti had brought the dread disease to the 
island, and how ,in a little less than two 
months one in every three of the three 
hundred and ten people had died, and of the 
long drought that followed upon the sick- 
ness, when for a whole year the sky was as 
brass, and the hot sun beat down upon the 
land and withered up the coco palms and 
pandanus trees; and only for the night 
dews all that was green would have perished. 
And-now because of the long drought men 


wera weak, and sickening, and women and 
children were faint from want of food. 

* [t is as if God hath deserted us," said 
the old man. 

“ Nay," said the trader, have no fear. 
Rain is near. It will come from the west- 
ward as it has come to many islands which 
for a year have been eaten up with drought 
and hunger like this land of Nukutavake. 
Have no fear, say. In two days it will be 
the full of the moon, and the wind and heavy 
rain will come from the west.” 

Then he took paper and pencil from his 
coat and wrote. 

Send this letter to the ship by my boat," 
he said to Teveiva, ' and the mate will fill 
the boat with food. It is my gift to the 

ple." 

And then, for the first time since the 
island had been smitten, the women and 
children laughed joyously, and the men 
sprang to their feet, and with loud shouts 
ran to the boat with the messenger who 
carried the letter. 

* Come, old friend," said the trader to 
the teacher. wilt walk with me round the 
island ? I would once more look upon the 
lagoon and sit with thee a little while as we 
have sat many times before, under the great 
£oa tree that groweth upon the point on the 
weather side." 

And so the two passed out of the Mission 
House, and went into the quiet village and 
along the sandy path that wound through 
the vista of serried, grey-boled palms, till 
they came to the white, inner beach of the 
calm lagoon, which shone and glistened under 
the westering sun like a mirror of burnished 
silver. On the beach were some canoes. 

Half a cable-length from the shore, a tiny 
palm-clad islet floated on that shining lake. 
and the drooping fronds of the cocos cast 
their shadows upon the crystal water. 
Between the red-brown boles of the palms 
there showed something white. The old 
man pointed to it and said : 

“ Wilt come and look at the white man's 
grave? "Tis well kept—as we promised his 
mother should be done." 

Drake nodded, and Teveiva launched a 
canoe and paddled gently over to the isle, 
which was barely half an acre in extent. 
From the beach there ran a narrow path, 
neatly gravelled and bordered with many- 
hued crotons ; it led to a low, square enclo- 
sure of coral stone cemented with lime. 
Within the walls bright crotons grew thickly, 
and in the centre stood a plain slab of marble 
on which was carved : 


WALTER TALLIS, 
Boat-steerer of the Ship “ Asta.” 
Died, December 25, 1869, aged 21. 
Erected by his Mother. 


Drake sat on the wall, and looked thought- 
fully at the marble slab. 

** "Tis twelve years since, Teveiva. 

“ Aye, since last Christmas Day. And 
every year his mother sends a letter and 
asks, Is my boy's ue well kept?’ And 
I write and say, ‘It is well tended. One 
day in every week the women and girls 
come and weed the path, and s»e that the 
plants thrive. This have we always done 
since thou sent the marble slab.' She sends 
her letters to the English missionary at 
Papeite, and he sends mine to her in far 
away Beretania (Britain)." 

Poor fellow," said the trader to himself 
in English, it was just such a day as this 
—hot and calm—when we laid him here 
under the palms." 


On that day, twelve years before, the 
Asia lay becalmed off the island, and the 
Skipper lowered his boat and came on shore 
to buy some fresh provisions. He was a 
cheery old fellow, with snow-white hair, and 
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was brimming over with good spirits, for the 
Aasia had had extraordinarily good luck. 

Three thousand barrels of sparm oil 
under hatches already, and the Asia not out 
twelve months," he said to Drake. and 
we haven't lost a boat, nor any whale we 
fastened to yet. And this boy here, Mr. 
Drake," and he turned and clapped his 
hand on the shoulder of a young, handsome, 
and stalwart vouth, who had come with him, 
is my boat-steerer, Walter Tallis, and the 
dandiest lad with an iron that ever stood 
up in a boat's bow. Forty-two years have I 
been fishin', and, until Walter, here, ship 
on the old dasa, thought that the Almighty 
never made a good boat.steerer or boat. 
header outer eny one but a Yankee or a 
Portugee—or maybe a Walker Injun. But 
Walter, though he ts a Britisher, was born 
fer whale-killin’—and thet’s a fact.“ 

Drake shook hands with the young man, 
who laughed merrily as he said, 

“Captain Allen is always ‘buttering’ 
me, Mr. Drake. There are as good and 
better men than me with an iron on board 
the 4% But I certainly have had won- 
derful luck—for a Britisher, and he 
amiled slyly at his captain. 

Suddenly, as Drake, the captain, and the 
young boat-steerer were 1 and smok- 
ing on the trader's verandah, there came a 
thrilling cry from the crew of the whale- 
boat, lving on the beach fifty yards away: 

" Blo-o-w/  Bl-o-o-w / " 

And from the throat« of three hundred 
natives came a roar: “‘ T'e folau / Te folau!” * 
(A whale ! A whale !) 

The skipper and his boat-steerer sprang 
to their feet and looked seaward, and there, 
less than a mile from the shore, was a 
mighty bull cachalot, leisurely making his 
way through the glassy sea, swimming with 
head up, and lazily rolling from side to side 
as if his one hundred tons of bulk were as 
light as the weight of a flying-fish. 

* Now, mister, you shall see 
what Walter and Í can do with 
that fish," cried the skipper to 
Drake. And when we've 
sctticd him, and the other boats 
are towing him off to the ship, 
Walter and I will come on shore 
again and hev something to eat 
—if you invite us.” 

The boat flashed out from the 
beach, swept out of the passage 
through the reef, and in twenty 
minutes was within striking 
distance of the mighty cetacean. 
And Drake, watching from his 
verandah, saw the young har- 

ner stand up and bury his 
rst harpoon to the socket, 
following it instantly with a 
second. Then slowly sank the 
huge head, and up came the vast 
flukes in the air, and Leviathan 
sounded into the ocean depths as 
the line spun through the stem 
notch, and the boat sped over 
the mirror-like sea. In ten 
minutes she was hidden from 
view by a point of land, and the 
last that Drake saw was the 
dandiest lad that ever stood up 
in a boat's bow going aft to 
the steer-oar, and the old, white- 
headed skipper taking his place 
to use the deadly lance. And 
then at the same time that 
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* [n many of the Eastern Polynesian 
Islands the natives use the same name, 
“folau,” for a whale as for a ship. This 
is because the first ship they ever eaw 
was, in size, as large as a whale—the 
greatest. creature known to them. 
“Folau” means a voyager on the deep 
seas - a very correct term to apply tothe 
great sperm whale.—L. B. 
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the captain's boat disappeared from view. 
Drake saw that the Asia had lowered her 
four other boats, which were pulling with 
furious speed in the direction which tho 
“ fast boat had taken. 
Something must have gone wrong with 
the captain’s boat," thought Drake. 
Something had gone wrong, for half an hour 
later one of the four loose boats pulled 
into the beach, and the old skipper, with 
tears streaming down his rugged cheeks, 
stepped out, trembling from head to foot. 
My dandy boy—my poor boat-steerer,”’ 
he said huskily to Drake. That whale . 
fluked us, and near cut him in half. Poor 
lad, he didn't suffer; for Death came 
sudden. An’ he is the only son of his 
mother. Can I bring him to your house? 
Very tenderly and slowly the whale- 
boat’s crew carried the crushed and muti- 
lated form of the dandiest boy to the 
trader's house, and, whilst Drake and the 
cooper made a coffin, Teveiva sat outside 
with the heart-broken old skipper, and 
spoke to him, in his broken English, of the 
Life Beyond. And eo Walter Tallis, the 
last of an old Dorset family, was laid to rest 
in the little isle in the quiet lagoon. 


For two days Drake's schooner lay in 
sight of the island ; and then, as midnight 
came, the blue sky became black, and the 
ship was snugged down for the coming storm. 
And Drake, with joy in his heart, took a 
rocket and fired it, so that it might be seen by 
the people on shore—to verify his prophecy. 

Came then tho wind and the sweet, 
blessed rain, and as the Mariette plunged to 
the rising sea, the folk of Nukutavake stood 
outside their houses and let the cooling 
Heaven-sent streams drench their smooth, 
copper-coloured skins. 

And, kneeling on the sand, old Teveiva 
gave thanks to God. 


Easier Said than Done. 


“Now, then, boy, just yer coom down before I coom up to yer!” 


A “COW-PUNCHING " 


qus acquirement of his first bunch of 

cattle, be that bunch ne'er so humble 
in proportions, is to native and greenhorn 
alike the event of a lifetime. It gives 
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MY FIRST BUNCH: 


By RALPH STOCK. 
(Illustrated with Photographs.) 


river rejoicing in the classical cognomen of 
Dirt Creek. I may add that it was not 
far from Stinking Lake. The Indian 
method of christening their country was 
nothing if not 

appropriate. 


| | Ted “ the fore- 


| man" had just 
returned from 
town with a batch 
of "mail" war- 
ranted to break 
even the mono- 
tony of herding for 
an hour or two. 
He also bronght 
news of a newly 


arrived car - load 
of dogies,“ that 
looked pretty 


slick." ** Dogies,” 
it must here be 
explained, are 
cattle from ‘down 
East.“ Manitoba 
principally, and in 
consequence of 


A Typical Ranch in Assiniboia. 


Corral iu foreground. 


him added importance, at least in his own 
estimation. He is at once a “ rancher,” 
a man to be respected, a man with something 
substantial behind his back, something of 
flesh and blood that is daily increasing in 
value. 

To a new acquaintance he can refer with 
studied indifference to My bunch up in 
the hills“; he can mark his slicker " and 
other belongings with his brand instead of 
his initials; in fact, he is an old stager at a 
bound—of course, as I said before, in his 
own estimation." . 

When the “needful” arrived from 
England, that was to lift me with one hoist, 
as it were, into this exalted position, I was 
in a ‘‘ tenderfoot's " worst stage of green- 
ness, that stage when, after having been in 
the country a month or two, he imagines 
he knows everything worth knowing, and 
has come to the conclusion that the necessary 
experience so much talked of in connection 


Author’s Bedroom on the Ranch. 
Mentioned in the article. 


with ranching, is not half so hard to pick up 


as he had been led to expect. 
I was cow punching " 


in Western 
Assiniboia on a ranch situated near a small 
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being inferior to | 
* North - West" 
range stock, and 
proportionately 
cheaper, they have 
a pretty ready sale 
among the specu- 
lative who rely on 
the rich grazing of 
Assiniboia to 
bring their stock 
up to their rivals' 
level. 

I had no sooner 
heard the news 
and examined the 
contents of my 
registefed letter 
just received, than 
I determined to 
take the header. 


The next item 


was to get a “day 
off,” which the 
boss readily 
granted. My 
brand, which I 
had received from 
the Agricultural 
Department at 
Regina about a 
week previous, was 


3T —, and the 
same evening I 
made arrange- 
ments with a 


rancher for the 
loan of his “ cor- 
ral" for the brand- 
ing, and also his 
hired man to help. 
So far so good. I 
flattered myself I 
had a business 
head, and with 
swelling bosom I 
slept that night to 
the imaginary lowing of ten fat dogies. 

he next morning saw me hitting the 
town trail on the high places only," to 
use a cowboy phrase intended to express 
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EXPERIENCE IN WESTERN CANADA. 


speed ; and at six o'clock I was standing 
in a muddy corral trving to look as much 
like an old hand as possible, while I scanned 
with @ritical eye a bunch of some hundred 
and fifty head of cattle. 

This one was too long in the flank, that 
one had no breed in him. I always had 
some crushing remark ready for each beast 
the dealer pointed out as being specially 
attractive. At last, however, ten were 
picked out 

“ Well, how much do you want for them?“ 
I asked, after beating round the bush, in, as 
I thought, the most approved * buyer” 
fashion. 

“ Two hundred dollars.“ was the reply. 

“Thought you wanted to sell them," I 
remarked with bitter sarcasm, and turned 
on my heel. This, I had heard, was a sure 
method of bringing down the price. Of 
course, the dealer ought to have run after 
me and made some new proposal But he 
didn't. To my consternation, I heard no 
sound of approaching footsteps behind. 

By stages I had at last reached the corral 
gate, and lingered there a moment, to all 
appearances to light my pipe; but curiosity 
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The Author Herding. 


overcame dignity, and I looked round. 
There was the dealer seated on the fence 
talking and laughing with a friend, appar- 


ently forgetful of his recent loss of a two- 


hundred dollar chance ! 

I felt, somehow, that I was the subject 
of their mirth, and, of course, it made me 
savage; but that settled it, the dogies must 
be worth their money. It was horribly 
against the grain, but in the end I was 
obliged to do it. I retraced my steps with 
as much dignity as I could command, and 
in ten minutes I was outside the gates 
minus two hundred dollars and plus ten 
bony-looking cattle. 

Going far with 'em?“ inquired the 
dealer good-naturedly. 

“ Up the hills," I answered. 

Better get some one to help drive em; 
might be troublesome.” 

I never answered a word. It was below 
my dignity. Who knew most about dogie- 
driving: a full-fledged cow puncher or a 
mere dealer from the East, where they walk 
after their milk cows for fear of risking 
their precious necks on a broncho ? 

It was a grand morning, with just enough 
wind to keep off the mosquitoes. My 
cayuse was fresh, I was fresh, all the world 
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was fresh, and all too fresh to last; I had 
a vague presentiment of it. 

I followed the well-worn trail to the hills, 
and for the first two or three miles mv 
dogies went like so many sheep. I passed 
several buggies, the occupants of which 
invariably seemed to look upon my bunch 
with favour, but I did not stop. They 
might ask what I had paid, and somehow I 
felt I might possibly have given too much, 
and then they would—well, it wasn't any 
of their business, anyway. 

Only five more miles, and, encouraged by 
the rapidly decreasing distance, I tried to 
trot. From that moment my troubles 
began. 

The cattle would separate out in a most 
exasperating manner, and one or two 
started trving to be original by standing 
stock still until sent off at a gallop, heels in 
air, by a cut with my “ quirt. 

My cayuse began to puff. Running 
backwards and forwards behind obstinate 
cattle is one of the most trving duties of an 
Indian cayuse, and for this they have to 
be well trained. 

I began to get hot. I also began to lose 
my temper. One roan steer especially 
roused my ire. He would bear off to the 
left, forsaking the trail altogether, and 
standing like a monument to look at his 
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companions with a superior air that seemed 
to say, Well, you are a tame lot, not to 
give more trouble; can't you see you've 
got a greenhorn behind you?" And the 
worst of it was, they seemed to understand, 
for a more rebellious bunch than mine for 
the rest of the drive it would have been hard 
to find. : 

1 was rapidly becoming desperate. I 
inwardly called Ted names for saying he had 
driven twenty head to Pie Pot ranch alone, 
a month ago. I resented the appearance of 
black clouds on the e istern horizon, knowing 
full well what that meant in Canada. I 
abused my poor little cavuse for not turning 
quicker, and finally dismounted and sat 
down on the prairie to think, and it was 
as well I did. 

Suddenly it struck me iike a thunderclap 
that I didn't in the least know where I was. 

Oh! You may think I was a drivelling 
lunatic, but I'll guarantee that if 1 took any 
one of you self-possessed Londoners, who 
had never seen the prairie before, and after 
leading you a few hundred yards from a 
well-worn trail, turned you round twice 
with eyes shut (though this precaution 
would be hardly necessary), you would no 
more know the way back to the starting- 
point than a Canadian backwoods-man 
would if suddenly dropped in Piccadilly 
Circus or in the Tuppenny Tube. 
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Branding Scene in Assiniboia. 
Small calf in the foreground being branded. 
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Not a tree, not a stone, not a single land- 
mark—everything exactly the sanz, yellow 
grass as far as the eye can reach, 

I remembered, too late, the advice I had 
received on being sent 
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enough. “Light a fire!" What with? 
Not a stick, not a bush, only tinder-dry 
grass that, at a touch of a spark, will 
become a raging fire miles in length, and 


for the mail on my 
second day of cow 
punching: “ Never leave 
a trail, unless you know 
the country you are 
travelling." 

My dogies grazed 
quietly on. Trails had 
no attractions for them. 
I envied them their 
herbivorous natures, for 
by this time I was 
becoming conscious of 
an aching void in the 
vicinity of my waistcoat. 
Then like an idiot I lost 
my head. It is sur- 
prising how easy it is 
to do this under the 
circumstances just de- 
scribed. 

I galloped about to 
right and left: I tried 
to stand on the saddle 
to get a better chance of seeing the trail, 
and nearly lost my horse in consequence, 

for he bounded for- 
ward from under my 


"hs feet, of course at the 

P". critical moment, and 

E 2 it was only by the 
* a x merest accident that 

; ] happened to keep a 


hold of one of the lines. 
Then the mosquitoes 
started their tortures. 
Have you ever had so 
many of these pests on 
your face and hands 
that you cannot sweep 
away one consignment 
before another is in its 
pe ? If not, you 

A: la ve never been on the 
CIO E prairie of the north- 
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— storm. I squashed 
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and squashed until my 
face was a veritable 
mass of black dots.“ I 
remember it occurred 
to me even in the position I was then, that 
[ might possibly be able to crush enough to 
make a protective layer of squashed mos- 
quitoes. All the elements 

were determined to lay me [f — 
low that day. Next came | 
the rain. A Canadian 
rain—a rain that would 
extinguish a prairie fire a 
mile long in five minutes ; 
but I blessed it, for it 
would also  extinguish 
mosquitoes (while it 


lasted). 

Of course I was soaked 
to the skin in three 
minutes; a  greenhorn 


would never think of such 
trifles as ** slickers " before 
starting out for his first 
bunch. Then I sat down 
and waited —I don't know 
in the least what for—but 
I waited, while my dogies 
munched quietly on, get- 
ting farther and farther 
apart. I didn't care: they 
might go to Jericho if I 
could only find that trail. Hadn't some one 
said, If you get lost light a fire and wait?!“ 
Thenllaughed. I saw the joke for the first 
time, though in all conscience it was feeble 
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land its originator in for a fine of fifty 
dollars. 

At last, the storm was over, and utter 
stillness reigned in its stead, except for the 
buzzing of the everlasting mosquitoes, which 
were now double as bad as before, until 
broken suddenly by the following, rendered 
in a deep bass that could have proceeded 
from no other throat than a cowboy's : 


“Then beat the drums slowly and play the fifes lowly, 

And sound the dead march as you bear me along: 
Take me to the valley and roll the sois o'er me, 

For I'ma wild cowboy who knows he's done wrong." 


That was all I heard at the time, and I 
remember the words pretty distinctly yet. 

I jumped to my feet and into the saddle. 
Yes, there he was, coming gaily along. not 
half a mile distant. I could hear the thump, 
thump, of his horse’s feet—sound carries 
so distinctly on the prairie; there is no need 
for Marconi's outfit there. 

I literally galloped towards the approach- 
ing figure, who seemed greatly surprised 
when I came up with him. 

I saw, just in time to save giving myself 
away, he was riding on the trail, and I had 
not been half a mile from it for the last two 
hours. I had ridden every direction but 
the right one. 


Cowboys Herding. 


* Er—er—have you got a match?" I 
inquired breathlessly, not able to think 
of anything better at the moment. 

" Guessed you wanted the doctor by the 
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tear you was in," he remarked, as he handed 
me the matches. 

I'm a bit late," I faltered; got some 
dogies over there, and they're troublesome 
to drive.” 

Let's have a see if I can help," he said, 
with the usual good nature of his kind; 
and in less than ten minutes we were on 
that disappearing trail, whooping, yelling, 
^ quirting " the dogies along at a good jog- 
trot. 

Suddenly my companion came out with a 
most unlooked-for piece of information : 

* You shouldn't get off a trail, if you don't 
know the country ; you might have got in a 
worse fix.“ 

I tilted my painfully new cow-puncher hat 
a little more over my eyes, shut my teeth, and 
swallowed the advice. How on earth had 
he guessed I was lost! It was most embar- 
rassing ; and we rode on in silence, until, 
with a cheery “So long, see you again 
some time,” my companion struck out at 
right-angles to the trail, and started to lope 
across country. I may add that it turned 
out to be “so long," as we have now been 
the best of pals for two years. 

The rancher, whose corral I had hired 
for the branding, was, to say the least, 
candid, for when I arrived at the gates he 
scanned my bunch with critical gaze, and 
then simply said : 

" What did you give for them ? " 

"Twenty dollars a head," I answered, 
at the same time thinking it “ confounded 
cheek " on his part. 

„Oh!“ was all he said. 

Then he turned to his hired man: You 
can light the fire now, Jim." 

The fire was soon crackling merrily on the 
top of two branding-irons, a bar and a 
half-circle. 

In the meantime the rancher saddled his 
horse, and we were ready to start. 

Jim and I stood waiting by the fire while 
the rancher gave a shake to the bridle-lines 
and strode straight through the bunch of 
cattle towards the largest, my friend the 
roan steer, swinging his lariat in a circle 
at his side as he went. The steer became 
excited, and broke into a trot, then a 
gallop with heels in the air. 

It would have been as well for those heels 
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if they had kept on terra /rma, for the next 
moment the noose left the riders hand 
and they came down in the centre of that 
deadly ring of rope as though it had been 
their owner's most earnest intention to 
do so. 

Of course, this all took place in the space 
of a second ; indeed, so quickly is it done 
that it is over before you realise the fact, 
and you find yourself wondering how the 
rope managed to get in such a curious 
position. Nine spectators out of every ten 
after seeing cattle roped by the hind legs. 
will be ready to swear that the heels were 
roped while in the air ; but such is not the 
case—the rope is flung in such a way that 
the feet will descend into it on touching the 
ground. 

Next, & quick jerk backwards from the 
rider, and those two hind legs are as one, and 
the frightened steer is swaying like pine in 
a high wind. The rope is then wound round 
the horn" of the saddle, and the rancher 
starts his horse in the opposite direction 
to the steer, which falls with a thud as its 
legs are pulled from beneath its body, and 
lies with heaving ribs, while Jim promptly 
sits on its head and holds its horns. 

They evidently imagined I knew what to 
do next; what a pity to disillusion them, 
but it was necessary. 

“ What shall I do now ? " I asked lamely. 

“ Bring along the half.circle, sharp.” 

Of course, f pulled out the bar first, 
but that was soon remedied, 

“ Left ribs you said, didn't you ?” asked 
the stockman. 

I wasn't aware that I had said anything ; 
but I thought it as well to acquiesce. 

“ Yes—lI think so,” I said, not in the least 
knowing what he was referring to. 

* Let's have a look at your papers," he 
demanded, rather rudely, as I thought. 

He scanned the paper I handed him for a 
second, and then said & word that is not 
used in drawing-rooma. 

" We've got the sucker on the wrong 
side, Jim ; jet him have it." Whereupon 
he stretched the legs still farther out behind, 
Jim took the fore-legs and a horn with each 
hand, and with a jerk and a pull the steer, 
for whom I began to feel a deep compassion, 
rolled over on to his left ribs. 


Hurry up; that iron will be cold.” 

With a feeling of secret abhorrence that 
I wouldn't have shown for all the dogies 
in Christendom, I held the red-hot iron 
over the panting ribs. I nerved myself 
for the effort, and the next minute the hot 
iron was burning through hair and into flesh 
with a sickening hiss. The steer gave forth 


a dismal low, so human in its agony that 


it nearly made me draw away the iron. 

“Qer!” exclaimed Jim of a sudden. 
* You've put the half-circle the wrong way 
round!“ 

It was true, and I grew desperate. 

Here, you'd better work this racket ; 
I'm rather good at sitting on their heads," I 
exclaimed. 

With a broad grin the hired man com- 
plied, and once again the dismal low of a 
suffering animal proceeded from the steer, 
but this time from right beneath me. I 
looked at the poor creature's hcad, and the 
white of its eyes only was visible, while a 
white froth oozed from its mouth. Cruel 
things have of necessity to be done on 
cattle-ranches, and branding is one of them. 

At last, to my relief, it was over. The 
3 T — was clearly marked on the ribs, the 
two half.circle irons making the 3, thus 3, 
and, of course, the bar making the T. The 
rope was removed from the steer’s heels with 
much caution—a kick from a yearling steer 
is not coveted even by a cowboy. At the 
same moment I sprang up from my living 
seat, and the steer staggered to his feet 
and trotted away to the bunch, where he 
was thoroughly examined by his coms 
panions, who sniffed at his still singeing 
brand with, apparently, the greatest satis- 
faction. 

Thus the whole ten were dealt with, 
some bawling louder than others, and some 
—who must have been especially popular 
among their comrades—were visited while 
undergoing the operation, and accompanied 
in their suffering with sympathetic lows. 

I watched them trot out of the gate and on 
to the open prairie, where they can range 
for hundreds of miles at will until “ round 
up" in the fall, with a feeling that there 
were distinctly worse things than owning 
a bunch of dogies. 
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Y TE will now plunge into quite a different 

phase of  worm-fishing, and give 
directions as to the method of enticing the 
bulky bream. The fish itself, a huge, 
broad, scaly, and slimy creature, quite unfit 
to be touched (except by boys who like 
slime), is as great a contrast to the delicate 
and beautiful trout as can be imagined ; 
and the method of its capture is different 
indeed from trout-fishing. 

Yet a morning among the bream is not 
without its charm, especially if brilliant 
and sultry weather prevails. One virtue it 
certainlv encourages, for the bream.fisher 
must rise very early, or, as a rule, he gets 
nothing but little roach. 

Perhaps early August is as good a time 
as any, though any sultry weather will do. 
Most of our big sluggish rivers contain 
bream, and among them, perhaps, the 
Ouse, as it winds its leisurely way through 
Bedfordshire. past Bunyan's prison (where 
that wonderful allegory, ‘ Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress," was written), and on through 
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SUMMER FISHING. 
By J. PauL TAYLOR. 


PART II. 


Huntingdonshire and Cambridgeshire, is the 
ideal river for bream. 

It must contain many tons of them, and 
is nearly always free to the fair fisher. 
Much the same may be said of the Yare, in 
which, indeed, I have had the largest 
catches of this fish. The Broads are also 
full of bream, and it is in these large pieces 
of water that an early-morning start is the 
most necessary ; for the Yare, and some 
other rivers, will yield fish sometimes in the 
daytime. 

The best time to begin fishing is the 
break of day. I don't mean sunrise, but 
nearly an hour earlier ; and the best way to 
secure a large catch is to engage a boatman 
to be ready for vou, so that vou can start 
fishing as soon as you can see your floats. 

He will also supply your ground.bait, 
which you should see put in over-night ; and 
will, if you wish it, call vou at two or three 
o'clock, or as early as may be necessary. 

I am presuming that several of you will 
go together, and share the cost. It will 


not then come to much for each boy. A 
shilling or two will cover it. 

Before embarking, make sure vou have 
all your rods and other tackle, and see that 
everything is ship-shape. If your rods are 
put together ready, with lines on them, sec 
that none of the tops project from the 
boat, or trouble may ensue. 

On arriving at your swim, sit as still as 
you can, for every jerk to the boat tends to 
scare the bream ; and lose no time in putting 
on the big worm the man will give you, and 
dropping in the heavily leaded line. 

If conditions are favourable, you will all 
have bites before long; and it is not un- 
likely that two or three of you may be 
fighting, each with a big bream, within a 
few minutes. 

The man has probably put in a thick 
line, attached to a '' clothes-prop," himself, 
and will haul his fish in without ceremony ; 
but you will be using gut, and must be 
more respectful to the bulky brutes. 

If it is a really good morning, the bottom 


of the boat will be covered with the broad- 
sided creatures in an hour or two, and your 
clothes, unless you have an apron on, will 
be all over slime. 

Suddenly the rays of the sun strike upon 
the water, and in two minutes every one 
of you will be hauling up tiny, helpless 
roach, quite useless, except as bait for pike. 
The bream-fishing is over, and it only 
remains to count and weigh the apoils. 
If vou have managed well, and have not 
let a tish break away (which often spoils 
sport), you have probably taken a dozen or 
more to each rod, and their joint weight will 
be something like a hundredweight, for the 
average is often quite 2 ]b. a fish, many 
bream being caught every day of 3 or 4 lb. 
apiece. 

If you cannot arrange with friends for a 
boatman to help you, it is easy enough to 
manage for yourself (I have often done so), 
but the result is not likely to be so good ; 
and you save but little. as you must hire a 
boat, and the charge the man makes for an 
outing like this, which does not interfere 
with his day's work, is very small. 

He will accept the fish if you don't want 
them, and it is best to give all but one or 
two specimens to him, for they are not worth 
their carriage anywhere, and, though the 
rustics eat them, they will hardly thank you 
for them. 

If vou have to go out by vourself, see that 
you have two '' rypecks in the boat, and 
some cord to fasten them to the rowlocks. 

If vou are fishing a broad or a very 
sluggish stream, it is easy to stick these 
iron-shod les into the bottom, and to 
keep vour t in its place ; but if you are 
on the Yare, or any river with a strong 
tide, you will find this quite a different 
matter, and must be prepared for some 

retty hard work in keeping your place. 

f the poles are not very firmly fixed, the 
tide will often lift them quite out, and your 
boat will be a quarter of a mile down the 
stream before you realise your position. 
When this happens it is often an hour 
before you can regain your moorings 
against the violent tide. 

The cord should be so arranged that it can 
shift as the depth varies with the tide. 

I speak from experience here, and warn 
beginners to make sure their poles arc 
quite firm before starting their sport. It 
must not be supposed that because a bream 
is a clumsy-looking fish he will not some- 
times play very well. 

In deep and rapid water I have known a 
3-lb. fish to fight splendidly, taking out a 
quantity of line, and not coming to net till 
quite exhausted. Oftener, it is true, he will 
only tug and lunge, and it is his weight 
alone that endangers the tackle. 

A boat is not always a necessity, for on 
parts of the Ouse, the Medway, and other 
rivers which are not overgrown with reeds, 
much bream-fishing i« done from the bank, 
and the farm hands wil! come out at night 
and get numbers of fish, even with their 
coarse tackle. Yet even for bream fairly 
fine tackle is best. 

Let us next have another contrast. There 
is a little fish, a humble bottom-feeder, 
useless to the fly-fisher, which is called the 
pa eun He never grows to any size, a 

-oz. fish being a wonder, and he is often 
classed with minnows and other small fry. 
Yet gudgeon-fishing is a sport of itself, and 
very popular on some parts of the Thames. 

I fear the secret of this partiality is to be 
found in a most unromantic quarter— for 
gudgeon, unlike many of our fresh-water 
fish. are really good eating. 

If, therefore, you lay yourself out for 
gudgeon-fishing, and have success you 
immediately become a great favourite with 
your friends. 
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For be it known that it is possible by 
judicious baiting and raking to get a bag ut 
gudgeon in a few hours that will include 
a good many dozen of these succulent little 
creatures. 

I think then, all things considered, it is 
wortl while to give brief directions as to 
how to catch gudgeon. 

On the Thames it is usual to take u boat, 
for the best shallows are not easily reached 
otherwise ; but this is not always necessary, 
the essentia! conditions being the presence 
of shoals of these fish (and this can often 
be easily seen) and a gentle stream over a 
gravelly bottom, with about a foot of water. 

A long rake is the next thing required, 
and this should be used a little above the 
shoal to loosen the gravel, and bring dowa 
worms and other food among them. 

The lightest of tackle is used, and two 
very small hooks and a tiny bit of worm on 
each. These are permitted, by the aid of 
a small float, just to trip along the bottom, 
as they travel down the stream ; and if the 
fish are feeding, vou may often take two at 
a time, swim after awim. It is not lofty or 
noble sport, but very well fitted for little 
bovs, or for ladies, by whom it is often 
practised. 

Some anglers use single hair in thie sport, 
but there are often perch lingering about 
after the gudgeon, and they will sometimes 
take the worm, or the hooked fish, and if 
you were using hair they would probably 
break you. I think, therefore, gut is best. 

It is well to have a can with you, for the 
smallest among the gudgeon should be kept 
alive, for bait afterwards, if you go perch 
or jack fishing. 

With regard to these two fish. In the 
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summer it is seldom worth while to try 
specially for them, as they are not in proper 
condition. Towards the end of August 
they will be improved, and you may find it 
worth while to put a gudgeon or minnow on 
a stout gut hook and search for perch or 
small pike, the larger ones will seldom feed 
well in summer. 

You should, of course, have running- 
tackle for this sport, and a fairly large float. 

When perch or pike fishing, you will 
often find it much better to use a * pater- 
noster " than a float, as you have greater 
command over your bait, and can, more- 
over, use two or three at a time if you wish. 

A paternoster is made by fastening two 
or more hooks, each attached to about 
two inches of gut, to your line, and using a 
small plummet at the extreme end. You can 
buy this tackle all ready made, and perhaps 
it is best to do so at first. You can easily 
make a second when you see how it is done. 

It is especially adapted to swift and 
weedy water, in which a float is nearly use- 
less. You put a minnow, hooked by the 
lip, on each hook, and dip the whole gentlv 
into likely-looking spots at the tails of 
weeds, or in places where perch are, or have 
been, visible. 

Sometimes you may even see the perch 
take the bait, and can hook him at once. 
Usually you have to feel for the bites, and 
it is not very easy to avoid scaring the fish 
by premature jerks. If you have no 
minnows or gudgeon, you can use worms on 
the paternoster, and sometimes perch will 
take them weil. I nave also seen pike 
taken with a worm, though it is not sup- 
posed to be a good bait for them. 

Very large pike have been taken on the 
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Life under the Sea.—Arrival of the B.O.P.” 


“The little Ashes complain that it is not fair: the Shark and the Swordfish always have 
first look." 
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paternoster, and if you chance to hook one, 
vou will have a job. and may feel proud 
should vou succeed in landing such a fish 
on gut. It may encourage you to know 
that they have been caught weighing 
20 or 30 lb. on this slender tackle. 

It is, however, seldom that the large fish 
are to be had in summer; and pike of 
4 or 5 lb. will, I know from experience, 
give capital sport on gut tackle. 

Sometimes, when paternostering, vou may 
get hold of a barbel ; and this is a fish that 
tights harder than anything but a trout ; 
and, as he often grows to 7 or 8 lb., to take 
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one is a triumph. He is. however, very 
coarse eating: and as his shyness is also 
remarkable, I don't advise vou to fish 
specially for barbel. If you are bent on 
doing so, by far the best way is to employ a 
professional fisherman, far he will know, if 
anyone can, how to go to work to secure 
them. I fancy barbel are most often caught 
when one is not fishing for them. That has 
certainly been the case with me, and some- 
times the results of hooking them have been 
disastrous to the single hair I was using for 
roach. 

In concluding these hints as to summer 


MY HOLIDAYS WITH MAC. 


By E. R. Harrison, LL.B., 


Author of “ The Cruise of the ‘ Herne," “ Popery, Prelacy, and Peveril 


Wwe we started up Borrowdale on the 
following morning there was not a 
cloud to be seen; even the heights beyond 
Seathwaite were clear. 

A short distance from home we met the 
local old man of the mountains. He wears 
yellow-rimmed spectacles, and is not a 
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great conversationalist. Where he lives we 
know not; perhaps up the hillside near 
Sour Milk Ghyll, where there are quarries. 
He drives two horses in farm-carts, or 
rather he drives one horse and the other 
follows him, at the tailboard of the leading 
cart. Every day he descends the dale, 
going towards Keswick, and returning in 
the evening. In the morning his carts are 
laden with Borrowdale slates, ginger-beer 
bottles, hay, and personal luggage. When 
he returns at dusk there are no slates and 
no hay; but the ginger-beer bottles are 
there, only they are now full instead of 
empty, and he brings also groceries and 
the daily paper. Perchance he is a local 
carrier, but he is unapproachable, and so we 
dare not ask him. 

At Seatoller—Mac calls it Tolloller—we 
started to climb, and soon reached the head 
of Honister Pass As we descended the 
other side between Buttermere Fell and 
Honister Crag the heights rose on both 
sides, solemn, wild, and impressive, but for 
once not beautiful. They were so bare and 
so stony that we gazed without admiring. 

When Buttermere appeared ahead we felt 
happier, and we watched the reflections in 
its crystal waters for half an hour. Then 
we passed on, through Buttermere village 
to Crummock Water, which we found as 
smooth as glass. as though it were sleeping 
at the foot of the majestic hills that rise 
from its margin. 

-Retracing our steps as far as the village, 
we turned up Sail Beck and followed the 
road to the top of Buttermere Hause, with 
Aikin Knott and Ard Crags on our left. 
The names were too much for Mac, and he 
sat on the summit and laughed. 

“They must have been named by a 
practical joker," he said.. After a stiff 
climb like we have had, to talk about 
Aching Knott and 'Ard Crags." 

I read him a lecture on the limits of 
punning, and its lowness in the scale of 
wit, but he heeded my admonitions little. 

We descended into the Newlands Valley, 
and were soon feasting on wild gooseberries, 
raspberries, and  blackberries, all ripe 
together. We stopped for tea at (very) 
Little Town, and then came the best part 
of the day's walk. 

A grassy path led up the hill, round a 
combe, across & waterfall, and over the gap 
between Catbells and Maiden Moor—two of 
the western heights of Borrowdale. Sud- 
denly, as we reached the crest, Lodore, 
Derwentwater, and the valley up to Castle 
Crag burst upon our sight, the boats on the 
lake, with here and there a white sail, 


fishing, I must add that the plan so often 
followed of sitting down to one swim for the 
day is seldom goud in hot weather ; and that 
the lad who roams about (quietlv. of course), 
and uses his wits as to varying methods, 
will have the heavier bag in many instances ; 
and will always have a more varied experi- 
ence, during which he will acquire useful 
bite of information, especially if he is care- 
ful, as all anglers should be, to deserve to 
make friends, by being considerate of the 
feelings of every angler he meets by the 
riverside. 
[THE END.} 
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rounding off the picture. The descent 
towards Grange was steep and exciting, and 
the byway trom Grange to Rosthwaite, 
between Scawdel Fell and Castle Crag, was 
all that we could desire. Our own stepping- 
stones over the Derwent brought us to our 
door as the sun sank behind Eel Crags. 

There was only one word heard in Borrow- 
dale nextday. It wasGrasmere. All Cumber- 
land, all Westmorland, and half Lancashire 
were going to Grasmere. We could not be 
left behind, but, true to our resolutions, we 
meant to walk. At seven o clock we were 
starting on the scramble up the Stone- 
thwaite Beck. 

We met two bathers returning from 
taking their morning dip in the river. The 
elder wore the garments of respectability, 
the younger found a coat over a nightshirt 
sufficient to keep him warm. 

Grasmere is only eight miles from Ros- 
thwaite in a direct line, but then it is im- 
possible to walk there in a direct line. The 
tunnel has not yet been constructed, and 
we had to climb the 1,800 feet rise in be- 
tween. Thus, in spite of all we could do, - 
three good hours passed before we reached 
our destination. 

Down every hillside came a long line of 
pedestrians, by lane, track. or path; alon 
every road travelled motors, coaches, id 
vehicles of all descriptions, everyone intent 
on getting to Grasmere in time for the 
commencement of the sporta. From over 
Scafell they came, from Helvellyn, Skiddaw, 
Crossfell, Whernside, Ingleborough, Peny- 
gant, and the Peak-in-Derbyshire. All the 
towns of Lancashire and all the dales of 
Yorkshire sent representatives, whilst Cum- 
berland and Westmorland left the sheep on 
the hills and the hay in the valleys to look 
after themselves, and just came. It is the 
athletic event of the year in the North-West 
of England, and “ duke’s son, cook’s son, 
son of a belted earl," all go to Grasmere on 
sports day. 

Of the high and long leaps, the flat races. 
and contests of the egg-and-spoon, class 
little need be said here. They produced 
some fine contests, and roused Mac to en- 
thusiasm at least once in every ten minutes ; 
but they were not novel in character, and 
could be seen at any athletic meeting. 
What we had come to see was the famous 
Cumbrian wrestling ; and surely there was 
enough of that to satisfy the most greedy. 
Light and heavy weights, slim boys and 
thick-set men, in all there were over two 
hundred competitors. They occupied the 
centre of the ground, and they wrestled for 
five solid-hours, round after round, until of 


two hundred there were left but two, the 
heavy and light weight chempions. Some- 
times the throws came almost at once, 
sometimes after a long and exciting contest, 
the various tricks and devices being ex- 
plained to Mac by his neighbour, a north. 
countryman, who knew every move in the 
game. When all was over Mac announced 
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that he had seen enough wrestling to last 
him a century. 

After lunch came the ‘‘ hounds’ trail." 
Starting from the sports ground a trail of 
aniseed had been laid over the fells, across 
the ghylls, and round the hillsides, ter- 
minating finally near the starting-point. A 
full score of hounds were loosed, and raced 


Our Art-Director and Fighting Editor at Work. 
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The Editor to his Readers. 


I* this number, dear reader, will be found 

two very special items: the conclusion of 
“The Outlaws’ End" (by which story 
Tiggers has leapt, at a bound, into the front 
rank of popular authors) and an illustrated 
interview with the great man. Letters of 
congratulation continue to pour into this 
office daily, but we refuse to allow ourselves 
on that account to rest on our oars. We 
are tireless in our efforts to provide absolutely 
the best work for the entertainment of our 
readers. We refuse to be satisfied unless 
each number of the Ferret" is better 
than the preceding one. 

We invite criticism; in fact it will be 
welcomed here far more than praise. We are 
extremely well supplied with that latter 
article, and should be delighted to hear 
from readers who have any reasonable 
suggestions for the improvement of the 
paper. But please don't worry our staff 
with them, and expect immediate attention 
when we are engaged on other important 
work, unless you care for a similar reception 
to that illustrated above. 

We may mention that we have already 
had ideas from three readers—two of whom 
are apparently bent on seeing the Editor 
and staff arrested as Anarchists or other 
vermin. 

One youth wants us to publish a series 
of articles on the Manufacture of Boms 
and other Explozives suited for blowing up 
Headmasters." If we have any further 
letters from this bloodthirsty young rascal, 
we shall have him tracked down by our 
Sherlock Holmes the Second and slain. 
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The second letter is from & young person 
who wants to know the way to invent a 
powder which, sprinkled over a master's 
desk, would make him sleep for an hour or 
two when he ought to be taking a particularly 
objectionable lesson. This is certainly a 
nicer idea than the last, but stil a very 
unworthy one. Go to! malapert youth ! 

The writer of the third letter wants us 
to form a “ Schoolboys’ Defence League." 
The object of this would be to receive com- 
plaints from schoolboys who have been 
thrashe unfairly by their masters, and, if 
the League is satisfied as to the truth of the 
boy’s statements, a deputation from the 
League would wait on the offending Master 
and insist on an apology. If this was refused 
the League would give the Master a hiding! 

Much too responsible a task for an already 
overworked Editor, my hot- headed young 
revolutionist! Let your ideas be a little 
less violent, please. 

THE EDITOR. 


THE BROCKFORD FOOTBALL MATCH. 
By our CRITIC. 


Of all the asinine, blithering, foolish 
exhibitions I ever saw in the whole of my 
sporting career, last week's match at Brock- 
ford appropriates the proverbial biscuit. 

Im simply too disgusted to go into 
details, but the one good feature of the play 
was the neat passing by our left wing for- 
ward. It was entirely due to Ais play that 


. the goals were kicked; so the chaps who 


kicked 'em needn't persuade themselves 
that they are budding Internationals. 
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off in fine style. They scrambled up the 
crags, darted over the heathet, through the 
bracken, and disappeared for twenty 
minutes, finishing with an exciting run over 
the last inile of the course. The winner 
was carried round the field and patted by 
all the duchesses iu Grasmere. 

(To be continued.) 
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A RELIC OF 
THE PAST. 


RECENTLY DISCOVERED BY Percy V. BRADSHAW. 


The first half of the game showed our 
men to be in about as rocky a condition as 
possible, as far as practice was concerned. 
Its to be sincerely hoped that the team 
will buck up as the season proceeds, for if 
it doesn’t, the game had better be chucked 
up and Blind Man’s Buff or Oranges and 
Lemons substituted. 

Can’t the School Authorities give the team 
a few extra hours of practice, coached by an 
expert? It would do more for the honour 
of the school than grinding Algebra and 
Euclid into them. I would certainly advise 
serious steps being taken towards knocking 
the team into something like shape. Other- 
wise next winter will find us challenging 
Girls’ Schools to exciting games of Battle- 
dore and Shuttlecock. Do buck up, you 
chaps! Just remember what othor public 
schools are doing, and try and raise yourself 
from your stagnant condition. 


THE OUTLAWS’ END; OR, THE DARING 
OF DUNGAREE DICK. 


By FERDINAND TiGGEBS. 
CHAPTER 2. 


Let us leave the outlaws waiting to pounce 
on their prey, and follow me, dear Reader, 
to San Francisco—the starting place of the 
Coach—where our hero, Dungaree Dick 
the Boy Scout, is to be seen in earnest con- 
versation with the owners. 

It is apparent at a glance that Dick is 
mo ordinary youth, as he sits there, his 
bronzed handsome face flashing with intel- 
ligence. He is dressed in the picturesque 
costume of a cowboy, which shows off to 
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the greatest advantage his graceful figure. 
Four years of healthy adventurous life on 
the prairies of Texas have caused our hero, 
who is really a youth barely 19, to develop 
into a full grown man. 

He has heard with indignation of the dark 
doings of the Tarantula Tim gang, and he is 
discussing, with the owners—who have 
suffered so greatly at the Desperadoes’ 


He bears his triumphs very modestly.” 


hands—a plan whereby he hopes to rid the 
country of the miscreants. 

Long and earnestly he talks over his ideas 
with the grey-haired owners, until they 
consent, with tears of gratitude in their 
eyes, to his propositions, and Dick leaves 
to proceed at once with his dangerous work ! 

In an hour or so it will be dark, and he goes 
out to make certain purchases for his event- 
ful journey after seeing that two mysterious 
and huge parcels are safely hoisted and 
secured on to the roof of the coach. 

He has arranged to be the only passenger, 
and the driver is a trusted retainer brought 
with him from home. 

A final word or two to the owners, and, 
with a gallant sweep of his sombrero, Dick 
steps cheerfully into the conveyance. A 
crack of the whip, and the coach is dis- 
appearing rapidly into the gloom. Once 
fairly off, he draws down the blinds, lights 
a lantern, and pulls from under a seat a 
small bag—containing 20 loaded revolvers of 
the latest pattern ! 

He carefully examines them, and then 
proceeds, with a hammer and sharp chisel, 
to knock holes in the sides and back of the 
coach. This done, he ties a length of string 
to every trigger and thrusts a pistol barrel 
into each of his newly made loopholes ; 
then, gathering up the separate strings, he 
makes another hole in the front of the coach, 
and thrusts all the strings through into his 
driver's hand. 

In another moment he has dashed out 
of the inside of the coach and, with the 
agility of a young panther, clambered on 
to its roof, where, protected from view by 
crawling under a tarpaulin, he unlashes 
one of his huge bundles of luggage and dis- 
closes—a Maxim Gun! This he trains 
over the side of the coach, and then, vaulting 
lightly across the roof, changes places with 
the jehu, driving with one hand the four 
spirited steeds, while in the other he grasps 
the revolver strings. 

A word to his late driver, and that worthy 
is ready, at a moment's warning. to start 
the Maxim off in its death dealing work. 
Dick has thought it advisable to have 
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four loaded revolvers in his belt, and awaits 
with calm the coming conflict. But he 
knew that a long night and day must pass. 
and that many miles of rolling prairie and 
pampas plain must be covered before he 
came near the desperado-ridden countrv, 
and he and his trusty jehu took short spells 
of sleep. 

Dawn gradually arrived and they stopped 
at a small inn to change horses and eat a 
hearty breakfast. Then, on they sped! 
passing in turn the Sacramento Saloon, Chip- 
paral Creek and Cherokee Canon (as the ganz 
had been informed). The Maxim was well 
covered, and the holes in the coach were not 
noticeable at the rate they were travelling, 
so they felt confident of taking the despera- 
does by surprise. 

Evening came at length as they rattled 
through Deerleap Divide. Then—Night !— 
and, with it, Danger / 

For a few miles the coach rushes on, until, 
at last, just after the Montana side of 
Calaveras Canon had been passed. a horse- 
man is seen waiting in the middle of the 
roadway. 

“ Ready, Jim ? " whispers our Hero. 

„Aye, Aye, Sir ! " replies the Man with the 
Maxim. ; 

Then fire, when I give the word." 
says Dick, as he nears the horseman. (Twas 
the dreaded Outlaw Chief himself.) The 
masked miscreant pulls out a revolver and 
pointing at our hero shouts ' Hands up. 
you tenderfoot baby — sharp! or I'll let 
daylight into yer!” 

They were the last words the horrid wreteh 
spoke, for, quicker than lightning, Dick 
whipped out a revolver, and Tarantula 
Tim sank, with a muffled groan and a bullet 
through his wicked heart. In less time 
than it takes to relate, the Gang had sprung 
from their hiding places and, with a wild 
whoop, surrounded the coach ! 

„Fire Jim," came our hero's order, 
as he pulled sharply at the revolver strings. 
James fired. 

The result of the horrible carnadge was 
terrible. Into the crowd of outlaws the 
Maxim and revolver fire tore, and in a second 
the ground was strewn with quivering 
corpses. Two mis- 
creants alone re- 
mained, they having 
been ordered by their 
chief to look after the 
coach horses. They 
both fired simultane- 
ously at Dick, but, 
dropping the reins 
and ducking, he 
whipped out two 
more revolvers from 
his belt, and by well 
directed shots the 
wretches were sent 
to join their crime- 
stained companions ! 

Little more re- 
mains to be said. 
The exploits of Dun- 
garee Dick and his 
man rang quickly 
through the length 
and breadth of the 
Civilized World. For 
& whole year afterwards Dick was féted and 
honoured by men and women of note through. 
out the United States and Europe. He was 
covered with decorations and noble orders by 
every Monarch in the world, but he bears his 
triumphs very modestly, and it is with the 
utmost difficulty that he is induced to show 
his case of medals and tell the story of how 
he so cleverly and bravely carried out the 
plot that resulted in the Outlaws' End. 

(THE END.) 


TALKS TO FAMOUS SCHOOLBOYS 
OF TO-DAY. 


(1) 

TIGGERS MAJOR, THE DISTINGUISHED 
AUTHOR OFT THE OvTLAWS' END.” 
AN INTERVIEW BY “ THE SOCIETY 

SLEUTH-HOUND.”’ 


It was with a feeling of awe almost akin 
to reverence that I walked one evening into 
Dormitory C to interview Mr. Tiggers on 
behalf of the Ferret readers. 

In reply to a note from our Editor asking 
him to grant an audience to a Ferret ” 
representative, the famous Author sent a 
most genial invitation to any member of 
the staff to sup with him on the following 
evening. I had accordingly partaken very 
sparingly of breakfast, dinner or tea, so 
that I could do ample justice to our hospit- 
able author's viands. 

Realising the importance of the occasion, 
I had taken extra trouble with my toilet, 
and as I was wearing the best tie in my 
wardrobe—made by a lady friend during 
the holidays—the Editor agreed that the 
„Ferret had no reason to be ashamed 
of its representative. 

Mr. Tiggers I found, seated on his bed, 
making furious efforts to open a sardine 
tin with the broken handle of a tooth brush. 
I presented my card. How do, dear boy? 
cordially inquired the great literary light. 
“ Make yourself at home! I sat on the 
edge of the bed and ventured to ask him if 
he was well. * Same to you, my boy, and 
many of em!“ he replied wittily.—'* Ah! 
open at last! Have a shark? 

He had succeeded in making a hole in the 
tin (not, however, without splashing sardine 
oil over his bed), and was, with the un- 
affected simplieity of the true genius, inviting 
me to place my fingers in and extract a juicy 
morsel. 

Thus we started a sumptuous repast of 
sardines, garibaldi biscuits, doughnuts, 
oranges, jam puffs, and Turkish delight, 
washed down with copious draughts of 


. ginger beer, which, accompanied as it was by 


„presented my » card. " 


& perfect tornado of witty remarks and 
sparkling repartee on the part of our celebrity, 
proved to be one of the richest and most 
enjoyable banquets I ever sat down to. 
Now, tell me, Tiggers," I said, venturing 
to drop the Mr." when we had become 
more friendly. Just tell me how it was 
you came to adopt Literature as a profession." 
“ My dear Ferret.“ was the reply, “it 
was born in me! My father is an Author 
who writes both scientific works and novels. 


His great work entitled * The Bumble Bee 
at Breakfast ;—an anthropological eludy of 
the habits of the Bec at various perioda of the 
day and night,’ has been translated into 
400 different languages, while * Flatlaced 
Pi, The Pirate of the Pacirie ;—A story of 
the dark deceda and desperate. daring of a 
Bid Buccaneer’ is known all over the 
world as the standard work on Piracy. 

"Is it any wonder then," he continued 
modestly, “ that I am able to write stories 
such as The Outlaws’ End’? But it is 
difficult for me to tell you with what satis. 
faction I heard that this, my first important 
story, was accepted by the Ferret.“ 

We shook hands in mutual admiration 
and, as a doughnut was not entirely filling 
mv mouth, I helped myself to another 
Sardine, and ventured to address the great 
man as Ferdinand. 

„Cut it short, old sport!" he replied. 
“ You may call me Ferdy!“ 

" Will you give me any details of your 
future plans?” I then asked; and the 
genial Ferdy, negotiating with easy grace 
a sandwich of Jam Puff and Sardine, said, 
" Yes sonny, you may tell your readers 
that I have in course of preparation a story 
which I have every reason to hope will ba 
received with even more favour than * The 
Outlaws’ End. " 

We continued our conversation for some 
time longer, during which I was able to 
appreciate the wonderful knowledge dis. 
played by dear old Tig on such varied subjects 
as Refreshments, Sports. Literature, Pugilism 
and Sleep; and then, as the hour was late, 
I took my farewell of the great man. and, 
with the head of a sardine pressed into mv 
hand by way of a souvenir, I left the most 
perfect Host, the most modest Genius and 
the most genial of Youths it has ever been 
my fate to meet. 

( To be continued.) 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


[TwEeNTY-E1GHTH ANNUAL SERIES. ] 


I Literary. 
„ Purs ued.“ 


ON page 56 of the present volume we printed a 
Spirited drawing by a B. O. P. artist, and offered PRIZE- 
MONEY üp to Une Guinea for the best story founuel 
upon the drawing. 

Here is our award : 


Pri:e—]10s. 64, 
Freep. HiLL, 35 Albion Road, Queen's Road, Dalston, 
N. Ek. 
Prizes—bs. each. 
DAVID Courts, 47 Keir Street, Pollokshieids, Glaegow, 
Dora Nesbit KEMP, 84 Knollys Road, Streatham, 
r. W. 2 
CERTIFICATES, 


7 [ Vames stand in order of merit.) 


Gordon S. Wismer, Box 530, Sanlt Ste. Marie, 
Canada; Frank Terry, 127 Princes street, Sydnev, 
J. C. W.: Beatrice Parsons, Thorp Arch, Waiora Road, 
Canlfield, Vietoria, Australia: Archibald J. Allan 
Wilson, 126 Sydenham Road, N. Croydon, Surrey ; 
Charles Johnson Cresswell, Highfield, Marple, near 
Stockport ; Hilda F. Moore, Schoo! House, West Dein, 
Chichester; Maud F. Forrester Brown. c/o Mrs. Boc- 
quet, 39 Conduit Road, Belfonl: James R. Haves, jun., 
115 Norfolk Street, King’s Lynn, Norfolk: Edna Louise 
Richards, * Notre Dame,” Mount Pleasant, Liverpool: 
Wilfrel Slater, Post Office, Alverthorpe, Wakefield; 
May G. Mohan, 1 Dudley Terrace, Hamilton Roa, 
Bangor, co, Down ; Nellie Woolhouse, Hillcote, Carsick, 
Sheffield; Allan F. G. Macdonald, 12 Abernethy Road, 
Lee. S. E.: Albert Gale, Hatherden. Andover, Hants; 
Arthur Thomson, 14 Powderliam Terrace, Teignmouth, 
Devon; Charles Evans Jenkins, The Hafod, Dowlais, 
Glam. ; Leonard J. Hibbert. 10 Minerva Road, King- 
*ton-on-Thames; James Godfrey Bell. 43 Chorlton 
Road, Hulme, Manchester! Jessica Hutton, The New- 
linde, Ridgeway, near Chesterfield; Horace Aplin 
Young, 97 Plough Road. Clapham Junction ; Alexander 
R. Horne, 70 Beaconsfield Place, Aberdeen: Charles 
Albert Cracknell, 26 Boones Road, Lee, S. F.; John 
Wilson Kennedy, 31 Viewmount Drive, Gilshochill, 
Glasgow ; Reginald A. P. Willmer, The Grove. Ipstones, 
Stoke-on-Trent ; Walter James Daniel, 25 Hilton Road, 
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Newton Abbot, Devon: William Armonr Boyd. Bank- 
house Cottaze, Darvel, Ayrshire; Joseph Riddle Smith, 
North Middleton, Morpeth, Northumberland ; Robert 
Wilfred Spooner, 120 Lisgar Street, Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, Canada; Andrew I. Emerson, 3 Westbourne 
Terrace, Bray, co. Wicklow: E. A. B. Kempton. Great 
Shelfond, near Cambridge: Thomas Davidson, 96 Bel- 
ford Terrace, North Shields: Henry Jameson Mein, 
33 Musters Road, West Bridgford, Nottingham ; Jobn 
Wesley Wootton, 137 Foxhall Road. Nottingham: John 
Young, 16 MacKinlay Terrace, Kilmarnock, N.B ; 
Gladys Prior, Hiyhtield, Headington, Oxford: Henry 
Wilson, iun. 77 Norwood Road, Nottingham ; Maryurct 
A. Hutchinson. Kooj Vaal, Harding. Alfred County, 
Natal; George Henry Waller, 36 Nightingale Place, 
Woolwieh, S. E.: Mary du l'iessis, P.O, Halfmanshof, 
tect Porterville Road Stn.. Cape Colony ; John William 
Getliff, 18 The Grove, Annesley, near Nottingham: 
Thomas Siddall, 249 Tonge Moor Roul, Tonye Moor, 
Bolton; Bernard Hodges. 4 Soames Street. Peckham, 
. H.: dith M. Wood, 4 Terlingham Gardens, Folke- 
stone, Kent: (i. H. A. Currier. South Side. Alford, 
Lines.; Herbert J. Hales, 215 Wood End Road, Erding- 
ton. Birmingham ; Bernard Austin, 1 Compton Road, 
Brighton; Lawrence (i. Meyers, 304 Beverly. Street, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada: John H. Barnes, 5 Rock 
Road, Oundle, Norths: Douglas Phillips Boatman, 
South View. Palmers Avenue, Grays, Essex ; Robert 
William Fenton, Coronation Terrace, Geldard Road, 
Birstall, near Leeds: Charles Bertram Joyce, Lorraine, 
Downton, Wilts: Leslie H. Burket, Blue Bonnets, 
near Montreal, rg, Canada: C. G. Robinson, c/o 
G. W. Robinson, North Queen's Insurance Co, 
Wellington, N.Z. ; Walter Harold Wright, «5 Culvert 
Road, Battersea Park, London, S. W.; Charles F. 
Chambers, Springlands, Emerson Park, Hornehureh, 
Essex: Letitia Alice Laidlaw, Cefn-Bryn, Burling- 
ton Road. Swanage. Dorset : Eigar Smith, Broad- 
Way, Yaxley, mar Peterboro ; Arscott H. Dickinson. 
Dundsland, Brandis Corner, Devon; Leonard Norman 
Wall, 32 Endwo «l1 Court Road, Handsworth Wood, 
Birmingham: Stanley Holmes, 2 Gravel Hill, Lud- 
low, Shrops.; Herbert Morris. Gard. 54 Simonside 
Terrace, Heaton, Newenastle-on-Tyne: Hubert N. Lyle, 
Ashleigh, Alexandra Road, Burton-on-Trent: William 
Bromfield, 2 St. Edmund Street, Weymouth :. Robert 
R. Spence, 106 North Frederick Street, Glasgow, Scot- 
land: Wiliam W. Broek, Benvue, Busby, FJ. B.; 
Wesley Bragg, Eastdale, Finedon Road, Irthling- 
borough, Wellingtoro'; W. Douglass-Jauies, Ingledene, 
„mouth: Frances Bowles, Westridge, Streatley, 
Reading, Berks; David Hooker Hannay, 169 Camber- 
well Grove, Denmark Hill, London, B. H.; Arthur L. B. 
Bennett, 237 Ivydale Road, Junhend, Loudon, S..: 
Ralpha A. Hadrill, lo Gladsmuir Road, Whitehall Park, 
London, N.: P. Glyn Davies, Felinfach, Cefustylle, 
(rowerton, R.S.0, Glam.: Gustave Chastel de Doin ville, 
Firviile, Bristol Road (St. John's), Ipswich, Suffolk ; 
Charles Wilfred Badger, 1 and 2 King Street, Ludlow, 
Salop; Robert Gladstone, 8 School View, Welton Road, 
Leeds ; Georgette du Plessis, P.O, Halfmenshof, Via 
Porterville Koad Stn. Cape Colony, South Africa ; 
Arthur Harris, Prince Street, Dartmouth. Nova Scotin, 
Canada ; Geoffrey Trussell, 54 Victoria Rond. Barking, 
E.: Duncan Harold MeNeill, West Manse, Holm, 
Orkney. N.B.; Wilma Norman Neruda, Cortina d'Am- 
pezzo, Tirol, Austria; Arthur Lone, Fife Villa, Church 
Street, Woking: George Keith Wilson. Lorna Street, 
Waratak, Newcastle, N. S. W.: Walter Edward Bishop, 
c o P.O. Box 76, Port Elizabeth, S. Africa; Edward D. 
Dickinson, Dunslaud, Brandis Corner, Devon. 


II.—Photography. 


In announcing this subject (ride page 64) we wrote 
R3 follows ; 

“We offer (1) PRizE-MONEY to the amount of One 
Guinea for the best photographs of * Boys“ Pets.” Each 
competitor should send in three photos, and they mny 
be either À or } plates, or both. We also offer (2) PRIZE- 
MONEY up to One Guinea for the best enlargement of 
the sender's own portrait. And (3) a like amount 
for the best “Winter Scene,” which may be a winter 
landscape, a fireside group, eten according to the taste 
and skill of the sender, These three subjects are open 
to all ages equaily." 

Here is our nward : 


No. 1.—“ Boys’ Pets." 
Prize—]144. 
R. W. Coremay, Town View, Wincanton. 
Prize—7s, 


MAUDE L. WAI rox. Herne Villa, Kloof Street, Cape 


Town, Cape Colony. 
[There nre nocertificates awarded beyond those given 
to the prize-winners.) 


No. 2.—Best Enlargement of Sender's Own 
Portrait. 
Prize—125. 

THOMAS SEYMOUR LASCELLES, 67 Belsize Park Gardens, 


London. 
Prize—6«. 
R. W. Corkuax, Town View, Wincanton. 
Prize—3s, 


CHARLES JOHNSON 
Cheshire, 
We can award no certificates In this division beyond 
those taken by the prize-wiuners. } 


CRESSWELL, Highfield, Marple, 


No. 3.—Best “ Winter Soene.” 


Príze—75. 6d, 
R. W. CoPEMAN, Town View, Wincanton. 


Prize—685. 


S. C. STEVENS, 4846 Western Avenue, Westmount P, 2, 
Montreal, Canada, 


Prizes—2s. 64. each, 


D. R. METHVEN, Durmast, Burley, Hants, 

JOHN WILSON KENNEDY, 31 Viewmouut Drive, Gils- 
hochill, Glasgow. 

MARGARET A, HUTCHINSON, Rooi Vaal, Harding, Alfred 
County, Natal, 


CERTIFICATES, 

[. Names stund in order of merit.) 
Thomas Stanley Howard, Romola, Deramore Drive, 
Mulone Road, Belfast: Maude L. Walton, Herne Villa, 
Kloof Street, Cape Town, Cape Colony: Cyril Dav, 
Brookleigh School, Barrowden, Stamford: Frank D. 
Pierce, 77 Queen Street, Truro, N.S., Canada; Cecil 

George Holges, 2J Castle Street, Shrewsbury. 
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III. Picture-frame Making. 


In offering this subject we wrote, it may be remem- 
bered, as follows : 

In our last volume we gave good practical illus— 
trated articles on * l'icture-frame Making, Miny of 
our readers doubtless profited by the instruetions given, 
and have since been pursuing their useful hobby. We 
now, therefore, as a test, offer PRIZE-MONEY up to Tro 
Guineas for (1) the best photograph-frame for table : 
and (2) the best frame for oue Of our single or 
double-page coloured art plates.” 

For some reuson or other which we are quite unable 
to explain, this subject seems to have been entirely 
overlooked or passed by, with the result that there has 
been absolutely no conipetition whatever. But one 
frame was sent in in cach class, and even these were 
marked by no particular merit. We are quite unable, 
therefore, to award the prize-money offered, but we give 
A consolation prize of 53. to each of these competitors. 
Their names are: 

H. BURCHELL (aged 15), “ Fernleigh," Argyle Road, 

Teddington. 

GILBERT STANLEY BEER (aged 15), 14 Cranfield Road, 

Brockley, S. k. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


ADVICE BY A CANADIAN 
READER. 


ONE of our renders, Hubert J, A. Bird, residing at 
Slioal Lake, Manitoba, sends usa pleasant letter telling 
us of his doings since he made Canada his home. „1 
nm," he says, * very hopeful as to possibilities of 
Canadian life for voung men, and preferably boys from 
sixteen to cighteen, not too old to learn, coming from 
England—having health, strength, anda mind to work 
us chief assets: but otherwise they are better away.” 
He adds the following hints for intending emigrants: 

“ Concerning Clothing. -Collect and bring out your 
old cloth coats and trousers if fairly warm, Buy no- 
thing new in England save woollen underwear and 
flannel shirts, and be sure Underwear is not too tight 
and is full length. Hobnailed boots and knee breeehes 
(which figure in many pictures) are useless. Gaiters 
and leggings are very little worn. Footwear. headgear, 
Summer coats and trousers, wiuter mitts and gloves 
are best bought in Canada, 

“Information for ler Landing.~When Walking 
away from money-changing office, be sure and put yonr 
money, whether in purse or pocket-book (Canadian 
currency is chiefly paper), in a safe pocket, as it is a 
simple matter for a piekpocket to watch money put 
away and take it, if it is casily got at, in the crush 
Which always prevails. Do not buy all your fool for 
the railway journey at the port of landing. Buy about 
enough for two days and also atin cup, and you will be 
able to buy the rest far cheaper at 8topping-places on 
the way. When Winnipeg is reached, do not be 
tempted by plausible shopmen into buying fancy slonch 
hats, revolvers, ctc.: leave your purchases until you 
have a place and then be advised by a practical 
farmer. 

" General Information.—There is no need to change 
English money in England. It will be changed at port 
of landing, and. ff possible, let it all be in sums no 
smaller than ten shillings, as small change is bard to 
get rid of. If you have no work already arranged, do not 
stay in Winnipeg till you get some, but go further on to 
Portage la Prairie, Shoal Lake, Minnedosa, or an y other 
smaller town where you will have a far better chance 
of getting it and perhaps with a better class of farmers. 
than those who apply to Winnipeg. Remember that as 
a rule the name Englishman means * Greenhorn, and 
do not think because you are an Euglishman you area 
better man in the eyes of the farmer than a hard- 
working 3wede or other countryman. Willingness to 
work will smooth your path more than any other thing, 
and a slipshod, don't-care manner is nowhere more out 
of place than on the farm. Do not be discouraged if it. 
seem a hard change at first ; you will soon get used to 
it, and the: come to love it,” 
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THE BOYS OWN CAMERA CLUB. 
By REGINALD A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (Oxon.). 


PART II. —ROLL-"ILMS AND ROLL-FILM CAMERAS. 


T usual type of modern roll-film camera 
is shown in fig. 1, which is a picture of 
the one I myself use. It shuts up entirely, 
when not in use, into a case approximately 
8 in. long, 42 in. broad, and 14 in. thick. 
When to be opened a button at the side is 
ressed and the front at once descends and 
orms the base, along which the camera 


Fic. 1.—MODERN TYPE OF ROLL-FILM CAMERA. 
8 8, Springholders for Upper and Lower Spools. 


front is drawn out and fixed at the required 
distance for correct focus. The camera is 
called the ** Ensign.” 

The back of the camera is shown in fig. 2, 
which shows the positions of the grooves 
into which the focussing-screen and the dark- 
slides fix. It also shows the back of the 
camera when the entire back cover has been 
taken off, exposing the arrangements for the 
roll-film. The actual grooves for slides are 
on this cover. It will be seen that there are 
two chambers at the top and bottom of the 
camera, which I have marked a and B. 


Fic. 2.—Back OF CAMERA, 


A, Chamber for Full Spool: B, Chamber for Empty 
Spool: G G, Positiou of Grooves for Dark-slides ; 
5 5, Springs to secure the Roll Film while winding. 


Into the top one of these goes the full spool, 
and the empty one, which is to receive the 
film as it is wound off, into the bottom one. 
I do not propose to enter into an elaborate 
explanation of how the spool is to be inserted 
and wound off, as that will be provided by 
the maker of whatever camera you purchase. 


"| water. 


The focussing-screen is seen in fig. 3, and a 
plate-holder in fig. 4. This latter has a 
shutter which draws right out, the opening 
being closed by a thick piece of velvet 
across the top, when it is withdrawn. It is 
as well to be careful in replacing the shutter 
in the holder, or light may get in, if it is not 
inserted evenly when it first touches the 
strip of velvet. 

Now as to the films. A few years ago 
the Eastman Company were practically in 
possession of a monopoly of these; to-day 
they have dozens of rivals. Years ago I 
used their films with great success, though 
I was not much of a roll-film user at that 
date. Recently I have been using the 
Ensign and Ensign-Vidil films made by 
Austin Edwards and sold by Houghtons. 
Both give excellent results with careful 
manipulation. The latter have the advan- 
tage that each exposure can be ceveloped 
separately, not being in one piece, like the 
films previously introduced. The Ensign- 
Vidil films have also a little focussing-screen 
between each, on which each exposure can 
be focussed ; this makes the result somewhat 
more certain, as the actual focussing can be 
performed just as when using plates. The 
films also do not require cutting apart be- 
fore developing, and those exposed can be 
developed without waiting for the rest to be 
used—a great advantage to the worker who 
wishes to test his exposures when taking 
pictures in a strange place. 

For developing films I use the same 
developer as for plates. This is usually 
the one specially recommended by the 
Imperial Plate Company, the formula for 
which I have given in back numbers, but, 
for the benefit of those beginning work this 
summer, perhaps I may repeat it. Take two 
bottles. In one make the following solution : 
Pyrogallic acid 55 grs., metol 45 grs., meta- 
bisulphite of potash 120 grs., bromide of 
potassium 20 grs., water (boiled or distilled) 
up to 20 fluid ounces. In the other dissolve 
4 oz. of ordinary washing soda in 20 oz. of 
When using mix equal parts of one 


and two. If it gives too much density in 


the white portions of the picture it should 


be diluted by adding a third part of water, 
or more or less as required to suit the sub- 
ject taken. It is a convenient developer, 
because you can get washing soda any- 
where, so there is one thing less to take 
when you are travelling, and the other 
ingredients take up but little room. 

I have also tried paramidophenol for 
films with good results. It gives a black 
instead of a brown negative, and less con- 
trasts with instantaneous subjects, accord- 
ing to my experience. I know of no special 
formula. I have been using Burroughs & 
Wellcome's tabloids, which can be got for 
either the Imperial or the paramidophenol 
developer. They require nothing but to be 
dissolved in the stated amount of water. 

The tilms are exposed by simply placing 
the roll in position, carrying over the end of 
the black paper to the other spool, attaching 
it there and seeing that the paper winds off 
evenly on to the other spool, then inserting 
the back of the camera and winding till the 
first number appears. Henceforth care has 
to be taken not to let off the shutter acci- 
dentally, for there is always a film in position 
till the roll is exhausted. When it has come 
to an end the whole of the black aros is 
wound off to the second spool, and this is 
removed from the camera for development. 

When you come to develop the films you 

(To be continued.) 


will have to decide between two courses— 
either to develop the whole spool en bloc, or 


.to cut up the exposures before developing. 


If all the exposures have been taken with the 
shutter about the same speed, you can 
develop without cutting them up, but if 
some are time exposures and others instan- 
taneous exposures you will certainly spoil 


Fi1G. 3.—FOCUsSSING-S( REEN, 
8, Focussing-screen; H, Screen. 


some if you attempt it, as the whole set must 
undergo the same treatment if developed 
together, and therefore some will be finished 
long before others have begun to acquire 
sufficient density. 

On commencing to unroll the film you will 
find that a long strip of black paper comes 
first, and after a good length of this by 
itself the film becomes visible inside. Now, 
if you are going to develop the whole film 
at once you have nothing to do but to unroll 
it all and proceed, but if you are going to 
divide it up you must make up your mind 
where to cut it. This occasionally leads to 
unfortunate mistakes, and, if you will pro 
mise not to laugh at me, I don’t mind con- 
fessing that the first time I did it myself I 
cut a good picture right in half! There is, 
however, no occasion for such a misfortune 
to occur, as the makers mark the paper 
exactly where the division is to be made. 
The difficulty is that the marks are, of 
course, on the black paper, and not on the 
film, so that it is essential to keep the latter 
exactly in its place with respect to the 
former, or the juncture of the pictures will 
not correspond with the marks on the black 


Fic. 4.—PLATE-HOLDER OF CAMERA, 
A, Holder for Plate; B, Shutter of Dark-sl.de, 


paper. To do this is, however, fairly easy. 
Hold the black paper firmly under the film 
as you unroll it, and cut off one at a time, 
then, if you do make a mistake, only one 
will be sacrificed, as you will easily see 
where the cut has gone wrong and can 
rectify it in the next. 
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THE BLUE VEGA: 


A STORY OF ARCTIC 
ADVENTURE. 


By Gorpon STABLES, M.D., R.N., 
Author of “The Butterfly Hunters,” etc. ctc. 


CHAPTER XVI.—A SUMMERS DAY 
IN ARCTIC SEAS. 


Six dogs in all were we now sessed 
of, not including Oynx Aud Meera: 

and each dog had a name. These were 
musical enough, but, like the names of the 
three men, much too long to remember. 
Yet our young folks were determined to 
have names of some sort to address them by. 

How would numbers do? ' said Sax- 
wold. 

" First rate," cried Edgar, really a 
capital idea, and we can easily remember 
these. 

But my girl Briney a sort of hung her 
head. Numbers are not romantic enough, 
she said, when appealed to. 

„Well,“ says Edgar, I know the names 
of two of them already; that black fellow 
cocking his ears and looking wise enough 
to be his own father was baptized Ta-weel- 
a-choo-ka-ma-ching-wah, and the sad-faced 
dog with the bushy dark eyebrows is known 
by the name of Pud-ee-lun-ee-ka-chet- 
choo, and I really couldn't get my tongue 
round the others. 

So Briney had to give in, and it was 
decided to call the dogs number one, number 
two, and so on up to the bravest and baldest- 
looking dog of the lot, and he was named 
King. He was king too, and a despot 
besides; for though he was gentleness itself 
to buman beings, and especially to Briney, 
he was a gallant fellow. He kept the con- 
victs, as Edgar called the other five, in their 

roper place, and one day, when he escaped 

om his own especial kennel and met Master 
Onyx on the weather side of the quarter-deck 
he proposed a fight there and then. Onyx 
seemed to think there was really nothing 
worth fighting about. Oh. yes, there is," 
says King. We can soon find out who is 
best dog. That same is worth fighting 
about." Meera, Claude's other pet, was 
just then asleep on his master's sofa, and 
although he wanted to get out and join the 
terrible battle, Claude Burgoyne forbade 
him. 

The other five animals howled like wolves 
possessed, and the din on board was simply 
diabolical. 

Saxwold was a thoughtful boy. 

And as King. with his fix-bayonets of teeth, 
had downed poor Onyx in the lee-scuppers, 
and Lootoo was looking excited, says 
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Saxwold to himself, '' I'll let Lootoo out for 
the fun of the thing." 

Well, there was little fun in it as far as King 
was concerned, for Lootoo saw at a glance 
how things stood. He seized the top dog 
by the back of the neck, raised himself on 
his great hind-flippers and swung himself 
half-round on his tail as a pivot. 

There was a plash alongside, and King 
was nowhere on deck. 

We were going about full speed ahead 
when all this took place, but the ship was 
stopped, a boat lowered, and the animal 
the men brought on board was about the 
most penitent-looking and sorriest dog ever 
seen. He had barely strength enough to 
stand up and give himself a shake. 

“ Like to renew the fight?” said Onyx, 
bristling up to renew the conflict. 

“ No, thanks," King seemed to say. 
" Going to my kennel now; I had no idea 
you were so strong. I'll forgive and be 
friends. Didn't know you could throw me 
overboard.” 


So these two dogs were friendly ever after, | 


but I am sure that King always believed it 
was Onyx who had thrown him into the sea. 
Like many another crowned head, King 
was king only in name now. 

The kennels which the carpenter and 
cooper had erected for the new dogs were 
well forward amidships, and had a vard in 
which they could all assemble and romp 
and tumble; but each one had his own 
sleeping-place, because it is always at night 
that these Eskimo dogs quarrel and fight. 
But thus divided they were peaceful enough 
as a general rule; only, if one had a dream 
and cheep'd in his sleep, there was sure to be 
about three minutes of the most discordant 
and melancholy noise, which could only be 
likened to a pack of hungry wolves thirsting 
for blood. 

If there was a King over the five, there 
was a Queen over the whole six, and that 
Queen was Briney. They soon got to like, 
if not to love her, and it was she who taught 
each his name. She did so by feeding each 
with tit-bits, so that in less than a week, if 
with a piece of meat or biscuit in one hand 
and a light switch poised in the other, she 
called out a number, that particular convict 
came up and gently took the morsel from 
her, and no dog dared approach her at 
feeding-time unless his tally was called. 

The names of the Greenlanders themselves 
were as long as those of the dogs, but our 
sailors themselves soon boiled them down, 
as follows. The young chap’s name was 
Le2-ta-wung. He became Little 'un—a 
very appropriate name too. He was little, 
but sly, as we soon shall see. One older 
man rejoiced in the musical name of Ket- 
cha-poo-ling-da—boiled down on the spot to 
Ketchup, and his brother, Sha-koo-ping-de- 
la-ter-a-ching-tah, was ever after known as 
Jacob. 

Jacob and Ketchup and Little un! 

Now, it is just as well to be told the 
characters of these three Yaks before 
spinning another fathom of this yarn. 

Oh, their character is briefly told. When 
they came on board, then, so peaceful, so 
angelic did they look that not a soul in the 
ship would have believed butter would 
melt in their mouths, but they had not 
been a week on board before they proved 
themselves liars, thieves, and drunkards. 

Hardly accords, does it, with the beautiful 
leseriptions given of the moral attributes 
of the Eskimo race by recent writers ? 
Granted, it does not. Says one of these: 
"In disposition and temperament these 
Eskimos are a race of children—simple, 
kindly, cheerful, and hospitable.” 

" Now, Mr. Frieslan," says I, a day or 
two after our new friends came on board, 
" what do you think of Little 'un, Ketchup, 
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and Jacob? I hear they have been stealing 
the men's grog and their baccy." 

Honest Frieslan! He was a man who 
would have a good word for anybody if he 
had a chance at all. But I had put a 
d question. 

“They'll be all right," he answered, smil- 
ing. when I reform them a bit. Every- 
thing is new to them yet.” 

But I was told, Frieslan, that the 
Eskimos were all saints.” 

" Yes, Captain Grigg, they were at one 
time, even down 5 91 and till this day 
they are innocent little souls far up in the 
north. Down this way, though, we have 
the good and the bad.“ 

And when they're bad I suppose they're 
very bad indeed," I said, laughing. 

That's it, sir; but we must remember 
that they learned all their badness from us.“ 

From us, Mr. Frieslan ? " 

* From British and Danish sailors, sir— 
the whalers and what not that visit these 
shores." 

That may be. But if the seed wasn’t in 
them it wouldn't sprout.” 

“ So far as that goes, they are human 
beings, sir, and so the soil was human soil. 
and would grow anything. But the seed 
wasn't in the soil till bad sailors sowed 
it." 

" And it has done pretty well, you think? 
A good crop, eh? 

" Luxuriant enough, I'm sorry to say. 
But as for Little 'un, Ketchup, and Jacob, 
I've begun to teach them what is right. 
They shall have plenty of baccy and a fair 
allowance of other things, and we'll see — we 
shall see. 

"In one way," he added, "they are 
children. They like to do as others do. 
They think quite a deal of white men, a 
lot of civilisation, and believe it is clever and 
manly to smoke and chew tobacco, and get 
drunk." 

"'They believe that imitation is the 
sincerest form of flattery.” 

** That’s it, sir, to a T. 

But, Captain Grigg, I don't think you'll 
hear much more ill about Little 'un and his 
pals. I shall reform them.“ 

" Very good," I says, very good, Mr. 
Frieslan; but my opinion is this—there 
is h deal of reformation in a good rope's 
en 19 

Frieslan laughed and walked for'ard to 
continue his work of reformation, but I don’t 
think he took my tip. Meanwhile, my little 
Briney was busy e those dogs, and 
it seemed likely we would be quite & model 
ship before the year was much older. 

At present the year was middle-aged. 
The Arctic summer was all around us in 
these seas, and there wasn't a deal of cold 
to complain about at any time. The sun- 
shine was very pleasant as we steamed 
quietlyalong. To be sure, we didn't need an 
awning set—in fact, we could have done with 
a little more of it. 

And I thought of a plan to get it too—a 
plan I can honestly recommend to travellers 
in these far-off seas. 

I made Frieslan rummage among the 
stores until he found a large sheet of pure 
white canvas, or drugget, I think it is called, 
and this was spread on the after-part of the 
quarter-deck. 

I tell you what it is—the effect was mar- 
vellous. Presently Tom came aft, and, 
seeing what I had done, he stood for a 
moment looking on, pipe in his mouth and 
his head a bit on one side, but smiling. 

It wasn't quite five bells yet in the fore- 
noon watch, but you will perceive Tom w 
smoking. So you may guess we we 
over-strict on the Blue Vega. 

Smoke when you please, have a 
if you think you need it, and 


think you need it. These were my senti- 
ments expressed to the officers only, but 
duty was always done just the same. 

Our youngsters didn't even think of 
tobacco. They knew better. I'd have 
reformed them with a rope's end had I seen 
a cigar or cigarette within their lips. But 
they weren't afraid of the reformer, but knew, 
as every wise boy knows nowadays, that 
baccy weakens a young and immature 
heart. 

Let the heart grow to maturity," says 
Silas, before you look at the weed, and 
don't then unless you seem to hanker after 
it. Baccy may be a comforter to the sailor 
at sea after hard work, or to the soldier on 
the field, because, and only because, it 
makes the time fly more cheerily.“ 

But ah! youngsters don't need to have 
the time fly. All things around them are, 
or ought to be, as bright and balmy as the 
summer air we were now sailing through, 
their atmosphere and sky as clear and sunny 
as ours was at present. Another disgration. 
Ahem! I mean digression, certainly. 

Tom looked quizzingly. 

“ You're clever, my dear old friend. 
Clever, Silas, undoubtedly you are. New 
ideas do seem to find their way into that 
brain of yours. They just sail in, Silas, 
and cast anchor there." 

" Tom," says I, what are you driving 
at?" 

Only this," he says; every patent can 
be improved. So can yours. Note, Silas. 
You are permitting a whole barrowful of 
this precious sunshine to escape overboard.” 

In as much as to how, Tom? 

Allow me.“ That was my good mate’s 
answer. And then he simply lifted up the 
spare portion of the white carpet and tucked 
it up alongside the bulwark. 

We had more warm sunshine than before, 
and I couldn't help telling Tom he was a 
brick. 

That you are, Tom.“ I told him; and 
two heads are better than one, if they are 
only sheep's heads, lad.“ 

Now, mate," I added, down you drop 
into the saloon and bring up an easy-chair 
and a footstool. You were born since I was 
Tom, or I'd go myself." 

Well, the chair was for Betsy and the 
stool for Briney. 

And it wasn't long before both were 
occupied, either, for Betsy had got an 
inkling of what we were doing, and up she 
comes with her stocking to darn, and Briney 
with a book. 

The big red tabby tom-cat was the next 
to follow. He appeared at the corner of 
the skylight with a smile on his big face, 
his short ears flattened with pleasure and 
his tassel of a tail held well aloft. 

What a cosy place you've got, mistress! 
he said. So he curled himself up on the 
slack of Betsy's wincey skirt and sang him- 
self to sleep. 

Then aft came Edgar and Saxwold. ** We 
haven't come on purpose, Briney," said 
Edgar. We were only passing pro- 
miscuous like, as Leeks calls it. But now 
that we are here —“ 

And down they both lay on the warm 
drugget. 

Meera and Onyx had been larking on deck. 
but they came shyly aft a minute after the 
boys had settled. 

That cat in a good temper, to-day, I 
wonder? said Onyx. 

If he whacks me on the face again, said 
Meera, “ wit thistley paws of his, 
I'll bite a of his bork.” 
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noise, and a big sigh like what a cow gives 
when she throws herself down under a mid- 
summer tree. And lo! raised high on his 
flippers, noble Lootoo himself. 

"Any room for a little one?" said 
Lootoo. 

And he was soon on his side, as sound 
asleep as the cat himself. 

But Lootoo's appearance suggested another 
addition to the party. 

Calling on Tom to bring up another chair, 
I soon had Claude himself out beside us, 
and he was fain to confess that, though a 
cosy fire looks comfortable on a winter's 
day, there is nothing like the sunshine after 
all. 

" [t will be a week yet, Tom Bluff, before 
we strike the ice again—the pack, I mean." 

* [t needn't be that, sir.“ 

“ I said it will be. 

Tom laughed and gave a look at the 
drugget and its happy company. 
" [t will be, eh ?* " he said. 
as first officer I say it shall be." 

" And a week in this summer sea, Tom, 
will do us all good.“ 

Old Claude was fast asleep in the sunshine, 
staff in hand, long white hair falling in waves 
over his shoulders. 

The sunset of life!” I couldn't help 
thinking. And surelv a beautiful sunset 
it was—that silvery hair of his was lit up with 
glints of the glory that shines above, and 
beckons the aged to rest and to peace. 

Tom and I went aft and leaned over the 
taffrail to gaze about us in a pleasant and 
dreamy kind of way. I had left my meer- 
schaum on the skylight. and my companion, 
after stuffing a piece of paper into the bow] 
of his briar, lowered it into his capacious 
px ket. 

For neither of us needed baccy for the 
perfect enjoyment of a scene like that 
around us. 

No wonder we both sank into reverie. 

Never a seascape in the Indian Ocean or 
the blue Levant could beat this. 

Out in the south seas we find beauty, it is 
true, with gloss or glitter upon the mighty 
ocean's breast, a sky of pale azure or 
amethyst, maybe a green morsel of an 
island asleep on the horizon; but, saving an 
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albatross afloat in the silent above, or the 
fin of a basking shark in the calm below, 
little of animal life falla upon the gaze. 

Here, on a summer day like this in Arctic 
seas, we have God's dear creatures all around 
us everywhere. 

A gentle kind of heaving on the surface 
a3 if the sea were resting and breathing ever 
so gently, the long white line of wake astern, 
melting into nothingness in the distance. 
(zulls of many species never seen around our 
British shores, never seen on warmer seas, 
afloat on the surface. Bright-eved, glorious 
creatures, red-limbed some of them, we can 
see their naked paddling feet through the 
amber ocean—aye, even their dark claws, so 
clear is this water. And saw ever anyone 
auch sweetness of cleanliness as is theirs ? 
This is something that has struck every 
beholder. Yonder float a snow-bird or 
two. Ah, well named snow-birds are they, 
for no newly fallen snow was ever more 
pure and white and radiant than their 
plumage. 

Birds were not so numerous, however, in 
this midsummer's dream as they would be 
later on. Love still bound them to the red 
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blow out at once, a shield and a banner of 
defiance, for this mighty seal knows no 
fear, is never frightened at a foe. 

But oh how peaceful now! The dark. 
apotted male raixes his head for a few bricf 
seconds to stare at us, then lets it drop 
again on the snow, and falls fast asleep once 
more. 

Now and then black heads pass us almost 
close under our Td 1 vica verd 
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. N aoe white whale. After 

Far astern a wien! A 

. : „ Yes; living. loving, that 
his CTR Duns a ] think every creature 
is all; and su in this sunlit Arctic sea, os 
around us, on or o an. because calm and 
happier even than me 
contented. 

Look, a Wa 
moves past and 


Irus—n^- but as the ship 
opens up the snow -drift on 
: to the black wate 

. - crouch close ater, 
e two walrüa«c. and their ivory 
tar iain white against their broul hests 
gee glance at u. wonderingly, but hindiy 

: anger. : 

dreaming of d this ship . 

Not a nfie from FFC 

e spall disturb. Your in:: no beat 


rocky islets or the banks along the coast, cows * ao S A ET 
redolent with perfume. purple with the shall ncs das. heros S UNI 
flowering saxifrage. Their gentle mates this 55 your hat 11e and 5 ni 
still sat on the ledgelets of the rock« ot enough pi cF tat BXneness d own. 
among the scented reeds and moss. The We do n . pit > We but 
feathered creatures we saw around us to-day are ae Rene ding. Rone done R 
had each perhaps a story to tell. They Runs ent l- ie a- Ring- 
were single, for no fault of their own. lonely din E dp deut. gno dide if 
because their mates had died, and they 1 redis ue s vou hare in 
were seeking solace on the sea. hos Mc ^d se mee 
But darker. almost a jetty black. is the E h n to veg tU „tnt wore og idst 
water where it rises and falls, la p-lppinz EUR sna! H. who? H ' idea 
gently against the green sides of ol, „ davimams' Hat ppv heath ow it 
snow-clad bergs, and these lie here no Wrap ww A Y "Ms from mee eiously 
there, near to us or afar, and are drifting © ae sodani dary . „, Tere dec? defined 
tide or current southward or we-twan a! aee uh ee: Pub Ay himself 
ede Ku mer P: H- forw ant E i TU nl op I3 with ears 
But not a berg among them all, whether pastas Tie te og 1 perfectly 


great or small, that is not inhabited. 


af w^ < ntin . ERN 4 
x formani ct , of the sea 


Look at that mound of «now vander with auti A E M a MUL Cin „ 
its hollow interior; it holds as if ma , ruin (o8 8 1 Rea sa» X definite shape 
mock two gigantic bladder-nose seals nn Our d. an-: des the pa per 
enough are we to see the black fapt or i table. ard on the deck, 


of the protective fleshy bladder 
front, a bladder which, when ag 
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IV.—THE MUTINY 4 
sartis ! 

VOICE rose among them, urging them The Ir ars < 
4 on: but in vain. Not aman dared cross gesticulstions etum 
the moonlit space that divided them from lissensom Ide 
Alderson's move in gaining the guard-room n ni | breaking 
and the ammunition had been a perfect à -— 
stale-mate, But we could not remain there Ud 
for ever. At any moment the tribesmen Qo‘ zat i 

- — E 1 


from Tirah might be upon us. The tension 


was too great to last. It was broken by 
Alderson. : 
“Wien of the Samana Levy,” he cred 
“fall in!” 
For a moment the mutineers stood 
irresolute. Then Alderson stepped bad, 


out into the moonlight before the ] it — 
and sternly repea ler. The spit 
of him acted 


, with a decidedly 
He had no longer 
1e was not alone on 


on his bare feet, he 
.panion-way and stood 

cing strained toward the 

tween decks. There was 

„ite of water creeping about 
through that there came 

a far different sound—some- 
weak rattling and scratching, 
:ow and then a sort of strangled, 


V. 
‘ould be no doubt that something 
is below, But what was it? 
" orton was as little inclined as ever 
to the inside of the broken 


An occasional vibration du 
the planks, and more than one lou 
had kept the dangers of a settling 

Kk before his mind. 


sut it was impossible to stand passively 

when all the time the help of a pair of 

ms might be so badly wanted down there 

| the blackness. And besides The 

leadened rattling, recommeneing more 

desperately than ever, broke his indecision 

off short, and before it stopped again he 

was feeling his way down the shattered 

steps of the ladder, determined to get to 
the heart of the matter. 


Once at the foot of the stairway it was 
not really so dark as he had expected. 
Licht came sifting in through one and 
nother of the breaches that the sea had 
made, and with this help he was at first able 


o forward without any great difficulty. 


£ 
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forth, Subahdar Yakub Khan, and answer 
for your comrades! Now, Subahdar Sahib, 
answer me this: what were thy words when 
thy countrymen came to thee for advice 
to-night at sunset Did ye not tell them 
to be true to their oath and to bear true 
allegiance to me, appointed by the Sirkar 
to command them? 

The man stood in front of his fellows, a 
very picture of dismay, his face haggard 
and drawn, and his fingers convulsively 
clutching at his clothes. At length he 
stammered forth : 

** bid them be true, sahib.” 

“Ye did not!" cried Alderson. Ye 
told them that faith should not be kept with 
sahibs, and that safety could best be bought 
by delivering to the Zakka Kheyl this fort 
and myself, and the sahib who is with me. 
Those were thy words, Yakub Khan, liar 
ona murderer that thou art. Thou shalt 

ie ! 99 

A flash, a sharp report, and Yakub Khan, 
staggering, threw up his arms and fell 
backwards at full length upon the ground. 
Alderson, his face still set in that inscrutable 
amile, stood gazing down at him, the smokin 
revolver in his hand. Then he turned 
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sharply towards the rest, irresolute for want 
of a leader. 

“ As for ye,” he said, “in that ye have 
been misled by this dog (and he pointed to 
the body lying staring up at the moon), I 
have it in my mind to pardon you, for I 
know that ye are but children. Step forth, 
Gulam Khan! I appoint you subahdar in 
the place of a traitor.” 

The man obeyed, while his comrades, 
cowed by Alderson's determined tactics, 
submissively awaited the development of 
eventa, 

They waited, however, in vain, for my 
friend, now that the ringleader of the 
mutiny had been disposed of, seemed to 
dismiss the whole matter from his mind, 
and began quietly to discuss with Gulam 
Khan the necessary precautions to be taken 
for the safety of the fort. 

That concluded, he turned again to the 
line of militiamen and, in the courteous 
language of the East, said : 

“ Ye have my leave to go." 

Without & word the line broke up, collected 
into groups, and disappeared within the 
barrack-rooms, discussing, no doubt, this 
extraordinary man who could hear through 


walls and read men’s thoughts, who knew 
not fear. and whose shooting never failed him. 

One thing yet there remained to do. In 
the turmoil of events it had escaped my 
memory for the time, but: Alderson, as soon 
as we returned to our quarters, called 
Belaki and entrusted to him the duty of 
paying the last honours to the murdered 
telegraph operator. And it was then that 
I saw, for the first time that night, any sign of 
emotion upon that resolute face. 

Poor little beggar ! " he muttered, as he 
drew the curtain. And, as he uttered the 
words, the telegraph bell began to ring. 

Alderson sprang to the instrument and 
ticked out that he was ready, and then 
from Shinawri came the following message : 

Company lst Punjabis will be with you 
at day break." 

* Then there's only one thing to do before 
we go to bed," said Alderson. 

“ And that ? " I asked. 

* To get rid of the servants. This is not 
a place for any but fighting men." 

And he called Belaki and gave him orders 
to flee from the fort with Cheddi and all 
our belongings and wait for us at Shinawri. 

[END OF PART IV.] 


(NHESTERTON, the captain of the Prior- 
house, bundled his papers together, 
slung them into a drawer, and turned away 
from his desk with a long whistle of hearty 
satisfaction. It was a swithering afternoon 
in July, and it was a half, aid for once, 
moreover, there was no cricket. Only the 
day before a county player had gone down 
in the middle of the match and been carried 
off the field, and the mercury in the cap- 
tain's thermometer stood four degrees higher 
already. Cricket was out of the question. 

“ So now for ‘ Kidnapped,’ said Chester- 
ton to himself. All the time that the 
exams. had been dragging along, that little 

llow paper back had been looking tanta- 
isingly down from among its graver neigh- 
bours on the shelves. So long the banns, 
so to speak, had been forbidden, but now 
that the last of the matric. papers had been 
handed iv, and it only wanted a week to 


IN THE NICK OF TIME. 
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Author of * Gledhil's Wreck,” ete, 


the end of the term, there was no longer 
any just cause or impediment, 

o the captain flung off his coat, wheeled 
the portly old leather chair round to the 
open window, and sprawled out at his ease 
with his heels perched comfortably on the 
sill. 
Away below and before him stretched the 
Nosth Sea, blue and dancing in the heat. 
Long white-capped waves rolled lazily shore- 
wards, but out of the Haven, in the open, 
the sea looked as smooth as a floor. Curious 
oily green streaks ran out through the blue 
to the skyline. s 

It was only a week, however, since that 
same sea-front had worn a different look. 
In the very middle of the summer a sudden 
and strange storm had hurled itself on the 
north-east coast, and for eight-and-forty 
hours the sea had raged furiously. As if 
tormented by the buffeting of that fierce 


wind, the great breakers came thundering 
and pounding ashore as if they would tear 
the grey rocks of Northumberland apart, 
and wreck all before them. For two days 
and two nights it lasted, no longer, and then 
sank again as suddenly as it had risen. 

But although at that time of the year 
the ships of all the world were crowding up 
to the Tyne, both great and small, only one 
had fallen prey to the storm, as far as was 
known. Outon the sand bank that stretches 
beyond the haven lay all that waa left of 
the brig Espiritu Santo, bound from Valencia 
for some port as yet unknown, which had 
been driven from her course, and— poor 
little wooden ship that she was—done to 
death in the frenzy of the North Sea. 
Having run into the bank, the beating of 
the great rollers had smashed her across, and 
now she lay with her back broken, and her 
stem and stern heaving up ferlornly from 


the water, with a clear sea.lane between 
them 

On that terrible day when it was known 
that she had come ashore men spent them- 
selves in doing all that men can do to 
get her crew to safety. Rocket after rocket 
had flared out awards, and time after 
time vigorous fishermen ran the lifeboat out 
through the surf, but neither had hid a 
chance of doing their gallant work. The 
wind hurled the rockets to right and left, 
and those overpowering breakers, roaring 
in their triumph, drove the boat back on 
the beach, battered and helpless. For all 
tne efforts of the coast folk the North Sea 
hil proved relentless, and all hands had 
prished—and that within sight of shore. 
The storm had claimed its sacrifice—its toll 
of lives—and then, hardly appeased, had 
ceased from its raginy. 

And now the sea danced in the summer 
heat and sparkled in the full davlight, as 
though there were not nine poor fellows— 
small, swarthv Spaniards of Murcia —lving 
up in the churchyard on the cliff top. after 
th» last bitter fight. and the timbers of 
what had been a tight little ship bleaching 
forlornly on the sand-bank half a mile froin 
shore. 

From the study window there was nothing 
else to break the level blue except the smoke 
of a collier-tramp. far out, that looked to 
be heading for the Tyne. 

Up from the haven below came the plea- 
sant sound of the water washing drowsily 
on the pebbles, The hot air was dead still. 

Chesterton opened his book and settled 
down. 

But before he had read as far as the 
third chapter there was a knock at the 
door. 

Now, when one is reading Stevenson an 
interruption is the least desirable of all 
things, so the captain called out “ Como 
in!” in a tone somewhere on the cool side 
of politeness. Craning his head round, he 
saw Borissow, of the Sixth. lounging in, 
straw-hatted and immaculately flannelled, 

* Oh, I sav, Chesterton—whew ! isn't it 
hot ?—ean you let me have your spanner, 
like a decent fellow? Just for the after- 
noon, you know." 

* Certainly, if you're mad enough to go 
eveling on a day like this. It's on the 
mantelpiece, I fancy, in the blue bowl. 
There—got it?“ 

“ Thanks, yes," 
parted. 

The door waa hardly shut, however, and 
the paper back hardly open, when a second 
knock broke in upon the stillness. 

This was beginning to be exasperating. 
“Come in!" sang out the captain; and 
entered, accordingly, a junior, somewhat red 
and sulky-looking. He was Gilyard’s fag, 
and Gilvard was an out-and-out golfer, and 
to be forced to go and caddy for Gilyard —or 
anybody else —on such a day was a chowse. 

** Oh, please, Chesterton, Gilvard wants to 
know if youll let him have his driver back; 
he wants it particularly." 

Chesterton made a gallant effort to stick 
to the thread of the story. “ My clubs—in 
the corner, there," he answered, without 
raising his eyes. “ Take the whole lot, 
kid. and clear out.” 

The fag trotted off, slamming the door 
viciously behind him, and the captain 
settled to his book again. 

But the Fates were unkind. Not five 
minutes of decent reading had passed before 
there came a third tap on the door. panel. 

It was really getting bevond a joke. 

" Who's there?" growled Chesterton. 
* Come in, I say." 

Enter another fag. 

" Have you any pyro. to spare, Chesterton, 
please? It's for Ackernley. He's run out.“ 


said Borissow, and de- 
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There was nothing for it but to get up 
and prowl round for the bottle, in the litter 
of the dark-room ; but when it was found, 
and the kid had cleared off, Chesterton did 
not return to his chair. It was not worth 
while running the risk of further disturb- 
ance. Ender the present state of things 
the study was altogether untenable. It was 
high time to beat a retreat to some more 
secluded spot. 

H/ stood staring out of the window over 
the wide range of blue sea. The colher- 
tramp had worked away round to the south 
bv this time, and was standing in straight 
for the river mouth. He watched it till it 
passed round behind the point. 

And then the timbers of the Spanish brig 
caught his eve, and an idea shot suddenly 
into his head. 

Why not swim out—it was little more 
than hilf a mile—and get fairly into“ Kid- 
napped" on the Espiritu Santo with the 
sea all about? There was little fear of 
interruption out vonder. And a better day 
for a swim could not be. 

The longer he looked over at the wreck 
the more strongly the idea took hold of his 
fancv. There was a fitness about reading 
a thorough seafaring tale like that in his 
hand on the deck timbers of a stranded 
briy. 

It did not take long to make up his mind. 
Already he was longing in every limb for 
the coolness of the water and the crisp 
feeling of the salt sea on the skin. 

There was a small wooden boat-house 
built under the cliff in the haven, where the 
sshool was accustomed to undress for the 
morning dip in rainy weather. Here 
Chesterton betook himself, and, pitching off 
his clothes, replaced them by drawers and 
a thin sweater. The yellow-backed Steven- 
son, safely wrapped up in oiled paper. he 
fixed on his head, bonnet fashion, so that 
the string was held firmly in his teeth, and 
then, once over the hot pebbles, launched 
out. 

He was a strong swimmer—only Gled- 
hill, of all the fellows at the Priorhouse, 
could outstrip him—and the sea being almost 
tepid after the glare of the last few days, 
there was no fear of cramp. The package 
on his head shaded his eyes, and warded off 
any risk of sunstroke. 

So, there being nothing to guard against, 
except, perhaps, an occasional jelly-fish, he 
Hung himself wholeheartedly into the plea- 
sure of the thing, and headed out for the 
wreck with the long deliberate side.stroke 
that earries a man firther than any other. 

Little by little the cliff settled. down 
behind him as he got into his stride, and 
presently, fetching a good, respectful com- 
pass round the blunt, upstanding mass of 
the Spearhead, he knew by the sudden cold- 
ness of the water that be had passed out 
from the shelter of the haven, and was 
now in the open sea. There was an in- 
vigorating smack of northern currents about 
the feeling of the water after the lukewarm- 
ness of the little bav. . 

The bows of the brig began to loom up 
ahea 1. 

It was necessary, however, to work round 
to the north, and reconnoitre the position 
of the ship; for the tide was fairly low, and 
except at high water the sea over the bank 
was, for the most part, too shallow to allow 
a swimmer to approach very near. So. 
keeping cautiously to deep water, Chesterton 
held well to the left, and, rounding that end 
of the Herd, was soon satisfied as to the lie 
of the land. He found himself in the 
narrow sea-lane that ran between the fore 
and aft portions of the wreck, and was 
quickly alongside. The broken timbers and 
what remained of the rigging offered an 
easy foothold, and, scrambling up hand 
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over hand, he gained the deck of what, 
only ten days before, had been the Espiritu 
Santo of Valencia. 

In truth, the sea had not left much of it 
but the bare hull, and as he looked curiously 
about him he saw a deck almost clean swept. 
Everything that sheer tons of water could 
stir, or loosen, or break had gone over- 
board in the washing of the north-east 
rollers. 

The companion remained, however, and 
Chesterton was at first for making his way 
below to explore further; but half-way 
down, the semi-darkness and the gloomy 
noise of the sea lapping and gurgling about 
the inside of the ship sent him up on deck 
again, unsatisfied. Suppose the wreck were 
to settle while he was groping about down 
there! It was not pleasant to think about. 
So he unpacked his precious volume from 
its wrappings, and, squatting down on the 
hot planks in the shade of the splintered 
bulwarks, resumed his reading, very well 
content. 

Gulls swooped and screamed about him ; 
the smell of tarred wood grilling in the sun, 
and the sting of the salt sea were in hia 
nostrils ; and the spell of the story laid 
hold upon him. He read straight forward, 
forgetful of evervthing in the companionship 
of David Balfour and the man with the 
silver buttons. 

Half an hour—a full hour—two hours 
slid past unnoticed, and still the drowsy 

afternoon wore on, with never the ghost of 
a breeze stirring. Page followed page in 
unbroken succession. 

And then, somehow or other, in the midst 
of all the quietness, a curious, uneasy idea 
came suddenly upon Chesterton. How it 
suggested itself he was not consciously 
aware; it was only a vague and undefined 
suspicion at first. But he found himself 
listening intently for something, with ears 
that had, by this time, grown perfectly 
accustomed to the plash, plash of the sea 
about the brig. 

Gradually the idea took definite shape 
and gained force, and all at once the paper 
back slithered face downward on the deck, 
and he jumped to his feet with a decidedly 
startled look on his face. He had no longer 
any doubt about it. He was not alone on 
the wreck. 

Moving noiselessly on his bare feet, he 
crossed to the companion-way and stood 
there with his hearing strained toward the 
darkness of the 'tween decks. "There was 
the same eerie noise of water creeping about 
the hold, but through that there came 
another and a far ditferent sound —some- 
thing like & weak rattling and scratching, 
with every now and then a sort of strangled, 
whining cry. 

There could be no doubt that something 
living was below. But what was it ? 

Chesterton was as little inclined as ever 
to trast himself to the inside of the broken 
vessel. An occasional vibration running 
along the planks, and more than one loud 
crack, had kept the dangers of a settling 
wreck before his mind. 

But it was impossible to stand passively 
by when all the time the help of a pair of 
arma might he so badly wanted down there 
in the blackness, And besides The 
deadened  rattling, recommencing more 
desperately than ever, broke his indecision 
off short, and before it stopped again he 
was feeling his way down the shattered 
steps of the ladder, determined to get to 
the heart of the matter. 

Once at the foot of the stairway it was 
not really so dark as he had expected. 
Light came sifting in through one and 
another of the breaches that the sea had 
maile. and with this help he was at first able 
to go forward without any great difficulty. 
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Feeling about him with both hands, he 
groped his way down into the heart of the 
brig, from which the uncanny sound seemed 
to come, and very soon found himself up 
to the knees in water. Here it was neces- 
sary to go more cautiously, and he ad- 
vanced an inch at a time, making sure of 
every step. 

A violent crack overhead, that sounded 
like a pistol-shot, brought his heart into his 
mouth. It was probably nothing more than 
one of the deck planks starting in the fierce 
heat of the sun outside, but to Chesterton 
down below it had a deadly sound, and he 
half.expected to hear the heavy beams 
heaving down upon him. 

In the excitement of the moment he 
missed his footing on the wet, greasy floor, 
and fell with a splash into the water. 

Instantly the stifled crying recommenced, 
and close at hand, and the feeble drumming 
and scratching started desperately. There 
was a small, heavy door a few feet away, 
and to Chesterton it seemed that the sound 
came from behind that. 

It sounds like a dog," he thought to 
himself. I wonder if they left one when 
they quitted the ship." 

He hesitated still. Was it safe to turn 
loose an animal that had been shut up so 
long? It must have gone mad before this. 

Then he felt for a heavy billet of wood 
that was floating near him, and resolutely 
attacked the lock. Using the log as a 
battering-ram he quickly succeeded in 
smashing it, and then, arming himself with a 
splintered handrail, pulled the door open. 

Still expecting to see a famished dog 
break out and fly at him, he stood well to 
one side, ready to strike if need were, when 
something that was not a dog reeled limply 
from the doorway into his arms. The 
weapon dropped from his hand, and he was 
just in time to catch, before it fell, the un- 
conscious body of a lad. 

Chesterton's heart beat furiously, and, 
clutching his burden, he made all speed for 
the companion-way, where there was light. 

It was, indeed, a lad that he was carrying, 
but wasted to the bone, and it did not take 
more than a glance to see, from the poor, 
clay-coloured face, that life was very near 
its last flicker. 

There was no time to be wasted if any- 
thing could be done ; that was certain, even 
to Chesterton’s inexperienced eyes. 

„Poor little beggar! Stowaway, I ex- 
pect,” he said to himself. 

Gently the school captain laid him down 
at length on the deck, and stripped off the 
sodden blue shirt and the ragged corduroy 
breeches that clung damply about him, 
that the sun’s heat might get at the chilled 
limbs. Then he fell to rubbing vigorously, 
and moistened the lad’s mouth with such 
dregs of rain-water as still lurked in the 
ironwork of the deck. But still there was 
no sign of consciousness, and Chesterton, in 
the excitement of the moment, could hardly 
tell whether the heart were beating or no. 

He looked about him despairingly ; for 
it was plain enough that what was most 
needed of all was food. And what could he 
do under the circumstances ? 

He had brought nothing with him, there 
was not a boat within hail, and the lad 
might die—if he had not gone already !— 
while he was swimining back to land for 
help. lt was pitiful, when every minute 
counted for so much and the chances of 
saving the lad's life were going rapidly by, 
that he should have to stand uselessly by 
and look on without being able to do any- 
thing. It was cruel. He stamped his bare 
foot on the planks in an agony of utter 
anger and helplessness. 

Glancing across to the coast—how far off 
it looked !—his eye caught something, and 
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he clutched suddenly at a wild hope. Along 
the cliff-top there were plainly discernible 
a number of tiny red blurs, and he knew 
that they must be the blazers of the golfers 
returning from the links to school. 

But, after all, what use was there in 
that ? How was it possible to make him- 
self heard over such a stretch of sea ? 

Nevertheless, with all his power thrown 
into his voice, he sent a great shout booming 
across to shore, and then again and again. 


* Doubtful at first, he shaded his eyes and 


watched, and, with a thrill of joy, became 
assured that his shout had been heard. 
The fellows on the bank-tops were turning 
quickly round and looking out toward tho 
Espiritu Santo. 

A steel-headed golf-club twinkled sharply 
in the light as they moved. That and 
nothing more! It seemed a trivial thing 
enough, but the flash of that little bit of 
polished metal set Chesterton dancing on 
the deck. It came now as a sorely needed 
inspiration to him in his dire predicament, 
and in a moment showed him what to do. 
He knew already that to shout articulate 
words across to the haven was out of all 
possibility, whatever the urgency; but 
there was no longer any need to attempt it. 

Only the term before, Gilyard had ap- 
pared at the Priorhouse, fresh from the 
little hill station on the borders of Burma 
where his father was officer in command, 
and among all the weird articles that go to 
make up an Anglo-Indian’s kit, he brought 
with him a small heliograph. That was 
something new for the Priorhouse fellows, 
and after Gilyard had rigged it up and set 
it in working order, it became a sort of 
rage. For weeks after that, tiny mirrors 
were flickering all up and down the school, 
and almost every man in the place had a 
smattering of the code that spells coherent 
words out of a twinkling point of light. 

Like one possessed, Chesterton wrenched 
down the remains of a broken lamp, smashed 
it to pieces on the deck-planks, and caught 
up the little metal reflector. In another 
moment he was high on the stranded prow, 
astride of the jibboom, and, focussing his 
small mirror towards the group of red 
blazers along the edge of the cliff, he sent 
the letter “ g flashing across the water. 

“Thera must be somebody over there on 
the wreck," said Ackernley, peering out 
beneath his hand as he leaned over the 
railing above the haven. “I'll swear I 
heard a shout. What do you say, you 
chaps ? ” . 

“I certainly heard something," replied 
Hammond, flinging down his clubs and 
joining his friend. There it comes again. 
It's from the wreck, sure enough." 

“ Signalling by flash—look ! " joined in a 
third a moment later, as the winking light 
began to play from the bows of the wreck. 

"Steady a moment. Anybody got a 
pencil? What's he saying? G-i-l-vy-a— 
it's Gilyard he's after! — Gilyard Sahib, I 
say, there's a friend of yours over there 
wants a talk with you." 

Gilyard was with them in a moment, and 
half a dozen pencils were taking down the 
letters as they came. 

" Are—you—there ?" read out one of the 
transeribers. 

Somebody had turned up one of the old 
mirrors of last term in the pocket of his 
blazer, and Gilyard steadied his hand on 
the wooden rail, 

" AU right,” he signalled. ** Fire away.” 

Again the light began to dance on the 
hull of the brig, and all eyes were fixed in- 
tently on Chesterton's reflector. 

* R-u—run out the boat. Get some—(What’s 
that he says ?)—m-milk, and spirits, and 
bread, and come out here." 


“My hat! What April-fooling is this?“ 


said Ackernley grinning. Your friend's 
got tony ideas of a picnic, Gilyard, old 
boy." 

" Oh, dry up!” muttered Gilyard im- 
patiently. “He's starting again." 

The lamp reflector jerked and twitched 
in Chesterton's fingers. 

“Send for a doctor, but come now,” 
twinkled the little spark of sunlight im- 
peratively, “and fetch a blanket. At once. 
Matter of life and death. Quick /—Chestcr- 
ton." 

There could be no doubt now that the 
matter was important. Chesterton was not 
the man to play practical jokes on such a 
scale. 

* Coming at once," signalled Gilyard. 

And while several of the fellows made off 
to the kitchen quarters, and another cycled 
away for the doctor, the rest sprinted down 
the cliff-track and ran the boat down the 
shingle into the water. 

Meanwhile Chesterton, his all-important 
message sent, had returned to his watch by 
the insensible lad, who lay stretched as 
stiffly as ever on the hot timbers. There 
was just the slightest puffing in and out of 
the white lips, and the face had lost some- 
thing of its ghastly clay colour. The sun 
was beginning to do its kindly work. 

But still the heart-beat was hardly per- 
ceptible, and Chesterton could only resume 
his rubbing, longing with all his heart to 
hear the boat alongside. 

For all the efforts of Gilyard and his 
crew, who were using their oars with a very 
good will, it seemed a painfully long time 
before he heard voices and the click of the 
rowlocks, and ran to the side to direct them 
round into the sea-lane by which he had 
come. 

„Keep off the sand," he shouted, it's 
all over the place. Hold well in there. 
Wide round the point. That's it! That's 
it! Here you are." 

Feeling their way charily round the 
shallows, they struck the deeper water, and, 
with a last good stroke or so, came shooting 
up to the wreck. In a minute they had 
clambered up the tangled rigging, and were 
on board, Gilyard, and Hammond, and one 
of the junior masters, and without the loss 
of another moment the work of restoration 
was commenced. 

It was none too soon. The little spurt 
of life that the hot sun had produced 
temporarily, seemed to be dying down 
again, and the lad's face was so set and pallid 
that both Gilyard and Hammond believed 
that he was dead already. 

Mr. Grey, however, who had been a 
medical student at Edinburgh before he 
took up science as his profession, knew 
from what he could see that, although life 
was indeed flickering, there was just a 
chance of keeping it from dying out alto- 
gether. It was touch and go notwith- 
standing. 

He knelt hastily by the prostrate body 
and made a rapid examination, feeling the 
heart and temples, and raising the lids of 
the eyes. “Give me the flask," he said 
quietly. 

Detaching the little metal cup, he half 
filled it with milk from the jug that Ham- 
mond had held carefully. between his knees 
all the way out. To this he added a few 
drops of the spirit, and, raising the lad's 
head on his arm, poured a tiny quantity of 


. the liquid carefully down his throat. 


Again he did this, and again, pausing a 
few moments between each dose, and after 
the third—to the great relief of the on- 
lookers—there was a stirring of the eve- 
lids. 

“ More milk," said Mr. Grey shortly. 

The cup was retilled, and drop by drop 
emptied again, and the life that was on the 


point of leaving began to take hold once 
more. The lad opened his eyes wide and 
moved, endeavouring to sit up. 

* Now for the bread," said the master; 
and, soaking strips of it in the milk he 
slipped them between the lips of his patient, 
who ate them ravenously. 

„That's enough for the present," he 
added, as the starving lad, gaining a little 
strength, motioned eagerly for more. “ We 
must have him ashore at once, Chesterton.“ 

The boat was drawn close alongside and 
steadied. and, swathed in an ample Prior- 
house blanket, the boy was handed care- 
fully down until at length he lay on the 
stern seats. A couple of blazers and Mr. 
Grey’s coat were pressed into service to act 
as a pillow, and Gilyard and Hammond 
swung the boat vigorously round for shore. 


The news that something out of the 
ordinary was happening on the wreck, and 
the fact that the doctor was expected oy 
minute, had spread rapidly over the school, 
and by the time that the boat glided into 
the haven, and finally grated on the pebbles 
of the beach, the fellows were gathered all 
about in ups, staring curiously at the 
figure in the blanket along the stern-seats 
and the captain sitting beside it in his 
swimming-gear, F and haggard 
with the excitement he had undergone. 


Some r chap been out swimming, I 
expect, and got cramp," suggested one and 
another. Whois it? Can anybody see? 


It's none of our ple," said those 
who were nearest the bow. and an awe- 
struck murmur went round at sight of the 
lad's face, white as the blanket about it. 
Is he dead? was the hasty question. 

It was no time for talking. Mr. Grey 
knew that the chief danger now to be 
apprehended was in delay, and there was a 
hurried march up to school and hospital, 
where everything was in readiness The 
door closed on the doctor, the Head, the 
junior master, and Chesterton; and Ham- 
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mond and Gilyard were left to tell as much 
as they knew of what had been passing on 
the wreck. 

It was a while, however, before the whole 
story could be pieced together, for even 
Chesterton did not know how the lad had 
come to be left on the brig, and the little 
stowaway could speak nothing but his own 
language. 

It was not until the Head communicated 
with the Spanish Consul on the Tyneside 
that anything definite was arrived at. The 
Consul came over to the school, and sat 
for a full hour by the bedside, while the 
lad told how he came into his desperate 
position. 

It was a strange story of ill-treatment by 
relatives—his parents being dead—and of 
an overmastering desire to get clear away 
from them, anywhere in the world out of 
Valencia; of a stealthy boarding of the 
Espiritu Santo one black midnight with a 
meagre store of food done up in a bundle; 
of days and nights spent in the darkness of 
the belly of the brig ; of hunger, thirst, and 
deathly sickness; and, finally, when he 
looked to be free of his troubles, of the 
sudden storm, the heaving and staggering 
of the ship under the heavy seas, its strand- 
ing on the sand-bank, and all the mad terror 
and confusion of the wreck. 

Not one of the crew knew of his being on 
board. His shouts and cries were unheard 
in the thunder of the sea on the Herd, and 
the noise of the breaking timbers; and 
when the poor fellows made their last 
desperate, unavailing struggle for life, he 
re left behind, the only living soul on the 

rig. 

Of how long the storm lasted he knew 
little. It was one vague horror of un- 
consciousness through sheer fright, then, on 
waking, of frenzied battering on his prison 
door, and then of unconsciousness again. 
When the sea settled down, and the first 
searching of the wreck was carried out, he 
was stretched insensible on the flooring of 
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what had very nearly turned out to be his 
grave, and the men who searched the foc's'le 
never dreamed of rummaging through the 
hold for chance stowaways. 

It was well for him that Chesterton had 
taken his sudden fancy for the lonely swim 
out to the Espiritu Santo, otherwise he 
would certainly have died before the night 
was out. 

As it was, when last day drew on, and the 
school broke up, and the captain and one 
or two of the fellows came to take a final 
look at him, there was very little of Spanish 
swarthiness about his face. 

They had told him, apparently, some- 
thing about the manner of his rescue, for 
no sooner was Chesterton beside him than 
he sat up and began to talk away at a great 
rate, with all the expressive gesticulations 
that are part of his language. And although 
the captain did not understand a single 
word of it all (except the señor at the 
beginning), he seemed to catch the drift of 
it well enough, and managed, moreover, to 
pack all the reply that was needed into one 
good English handshake. For Esperanto 
is not the only international language, 
after all. 


Chesterton is now on what some people 
call the wrong side of forty, but one curious 
effect of his experience on the brig remains 
with him still. For all the years that have 
come and gone, he has never yet, though a 
keen admirer of Stevenson, duccceded in 
finishing ‘‘ Kidnapped.” 

Often as he has taken up the book, deter- 
mined to go through with it, he gets no 
farther than one of the middle chapters. 
As soon as he reaches a certain page his 
mind wanders from the story, the book 
drops, and his eyes stare vacantly into 
space. 

He is back on the Espiritu Santo ; there 
is a smell of deck planks grilling in the sun ; 
the sea is lapping and splashing round the 
wreck ; and ——he is listening intently. 


RAILWAY-STATIONS BUILT FOR SCHOOLBOYS. 


HERE are at least three railway-stations 
which have been built by the respective 
companies owning them expressly for the 
use of certain public schools. These are the 
stations at West Horsham, Sussex; at 
Wellington, Berkshire: and at Radley, 
Berkshire. The first of these was designed 
and erected for the 820 boys or more 
who now form the chief residents of 
Christ's Hospital; the second was built 
for the 400 boys or so at Wellington 
College; and the third was to provide 
for the 230 youths who are having their 
instruction at Radley College. 

There is a fourth station, also, that we 
shall speak of later, which, if not built 
expressly for the school itself, was erected 
owing to the necessity of providing for 
the great influx of population and pas- 
sengers due to the new school. This is 
the station at Marlborough, Wiltshire. 

Of course the West Horsham station is 
the newest of these. It was erected so 
recently as 1902, and is hardly yet quite 
as complete and fine as the Company 
intends it to be. It was an absolute 
necessity, since the new site of Christ's 
Hospital is some two miles and a-half from 
the older station at Horsham itself. As it 
stands on the very borders of the playing-fields 
of the school, and is not more than three or 
four minutes' walk from any of the boarding- 
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houses, the convenience it has proved to 
boys and masters can well be imagined. 

This station is fitted up with every 
requisite. Indeed, it goes farther than 


Christ's Hospital Station. 


nine ordinary stations out of every ten in 
its equipment and size, for it is intended 
later to become an important junction on 
the line it serves—the London, Brighton, and 


South Coast Railway. It has already no 
less than five platforms, of great length, and 
these are reached from the main one by 
various subways, wide and commodious, of 
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white bricks, and most conveniently placed. 
Then there are no less than four waiting- 
rooms for passengers, together with excellent 
accommodation for the station officials. 
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The importance that this station has 
already attained is seen from the fact that 
something like thirty trains daily stop at it 
to set down or take up passengers, although 
there are very few ple yet resident 
about the immediate district, except those 
in some way or other connected with 
Christ's Hospital. But then, these in them- 


Wellington College Station. 


selves constitute a small town. As one 
visitor not long ago said, ' This is not a 
school; it is a little city!” 

For besides the 820 boys, whose parents 
and friends come down from London every 
week in large numbers to see them, there are 
about forty masters, often with their families, 
there are scores of servants of all sorts, there 
are the many members of the Governing 
Body, etc. The station is seldom quiet ; it 
is kept fairly busy, and is certainly the chief 
of such school stations. 

Just as the station already dealt with has 
been called * Christ's Hospital Station," so 
that at Wellington has been called“ Wel- 
lington College," after the celebrated school 


it was built for. It stands in the pretty pine 
district of East Berkshire, and in a very 
healthy spot. It has to serve a surrounding 
population of some 8,000, for since its 
erection the parishes of Crowthorne, Sand- 
nut, Finchampstead, Yatelev, and Eversley 
have greatly increased in their number of 
residents. 

The station is on the South-Eastern and 
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Chatham Railway line, and has accommo- 
dation for much traffic—in fact, it can deal 
with ninety trucks at one time. It also 
does much business in ordinary goods and 
parcels ; and has an ever-increasing number 
of passengers to deal with. Indeed, it is 
clear that before long the station will have 
to be enlarged, as it is becoming more 
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difficult each year for the officials to do the 
necessary work in the present premises. 

The station buildings are neat and attrac- 
tive, as the accompanying photograph well 
shows. They are not nearly so large and 
commodious as those at Christ’s Hospital, 
for, of course, they are of much older date. 
But when one learns that there are some- 
thing like thirty-two trains daily that run 
from here to the London termini or vice versd, 
as well as very important expresses that go 
right through, it will be more easily seen 
how neces it has become that this 


school station should be much enlarged. 
The train shown in the 5 as 
standing in the station is 


e well-known 


Radley College Station, G. W. R. 


Continental express, which runs from Birken- 
head to Dover, and which has two Great 
Central coaches, two Great Western, and 
two South-Eastern coaches attached to it. 
There are two such trains daily, one each 
way. The station-master at Wellington 
College Station is Mr. H. J. Jury, who is a 
great favourite with the boys, and, indeed, 
with all who use the station, on account of 


his courtesy and kindness. He is always 
ready to do anything for their convenience, 
and to help them in every possible way, and 
everyone connected with a big public school 
knows only too well how much more easy 
it becomes to arrange many details con- 
nected with its working when a station- 
master is willing to assist cordially in such 
matters. For it is no joke to have boys 
waiting and anxious to set off to the north 
of Scotland for the holidays at 5 o'clock A. u., 
only to find that no train stops at the local 
station until 9.30 A. M.! 

Our third station built expressly for 
schoolboys is that of Radley, which stands 
on the Great Western line, about fifty-eight 
miles or so distant from Paddington. e 
population of Radley itself—i.e. of the 
village—is only about six hundred, so that 
it will at once be clear to what source this 
large station owes its origin. 

In some respects Radley Station is the 
most interesting of the three dealt with in 
this article, though it is neither the largest 
nor the most used, at least by the school it 
was built for. The station was opened in 
October 1871, and forms now a junction 
for Abingdon, which causes it to be rather 
important, for the latter town is rapidly 
growing in favour with City men as a 
residential spot on the Upper Thames. 
How much traffic goes on will be seen from 
the fact that there are some 150 trains pass 
through Radley in twenty-four hours. 
besides about forty-two on the branch to 
Abingdon. 

The platforms are three, two of these 
being used for main-line traffic and one for 
the branch line. Abingdon itself has a 
population of 6,000, most of whom now use 
this station very much during the summer 
months. As showing how useful this school 
station has proved to the surrounding 
villages, it must be remembered that before 
it was built intending passengers from the 
neighbourhood had to walk quite two miles, 
often three, in order to reach a railway- 
station. 

The station and the buildings connected 
with it at Radley cover an area of about 
two acres. But there are no gardens, and 
few shrubs or flowers to beautify the station, 
as there are at Wellington College. This is 


very curious when one recollects how beau- 
tiful in this respect is Radley College itself, 
and what a charming district it adorns. It 
does indeed then seem strange that Radley 
Station is so plain, so unpicturesque. 

Mr. H. Parkins, the well-known station- 
master at Radley, has occupied his present 
post for eight years at least. He is very 
genial, courteous, and active in all that is 


for the benefit of the station and its patrons, 
and the Radley bovs look upon him as a 
friend. He certainly studies their welfare. 
so far as travelling to and from Radley 
College is concerned, in every possible way. 

The station at Marlborough was onlv 
built in 1864, after it became clear to all 
that the college could no longer get on 
without it, whatever the sleepy little town 
itself did. Those old Marlburians who 
used to have to drive the many miles to 
and from Swindon whenever the vacations 
occurred can best describe to you the awful 
trials and troubles they experienced. 


A Sea-gull. 
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i HAD been reading in the guide-books of 
an extensive wonderland crammed into 
the . pace of a Thames mud-tlat. I inferred 
that no self-respecting traveller ever went 
to France without visiting Mont St. Michel, 
and with some shame I admitted my defici- 
ency in this particular. I looked forward 
to the time when I might rectify my error, 
and, being stationed in Paris at the time, I 
had not long to wait for an opportunity. 

July 14, National Fete day in France, 
arrived, and cheap trips were advertised. 
At the same time the bookstalls sold pam- 
phlets—sold, mind you—commencing with an 
art reproduction of Mont St. Michel bathed 
in the purple of a glorious sunset—or was it 
sunrise *—it may even have been a thunder- 
storm, but it is immaterial so long as it is 
understood that the Mount was bathed, I 
might sav steeped, in purple—and finishing 
with a time- table and an hotel list! 

I took the lithograph round to one ot 
two of my friends whom I knew to be guilty 
of the same omission as myself, and endea- 
voured to draw upon their imagination. 

" Can't vou picture the place, Morgan ? 
There.“ said I, pointing. there is the glori- 
ous orb of day outlining the gauzy archi- 
tecture of the spired abbey with gold and 
purple.“ 

* Don't be an ass? " Morgan interrupted. 
That's a wall outlined with ink blotches.” 
“ Oh, pile on the purple," added Lack. 

“No. [t isn't good enough," he con- 
tinued. “ I'd sooner go fishing in the Seine. 
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They will tell you how Bradley, the new 
head from Rugby, was stranded with his 
whole family and household goods owing 
to a breakdown whilst vet miles away 
from the College. They will tell you how 
the old ramshackle bus could never be 
depended on to arrive safely, nor its driver 
either. They will tell vou how that bus 
only held about a tithe of the boys who 
were compelled to use it on such occa- 
sions. 

When Marlborough station was opened 
there was much amusement caused because 
the engine stuck at the steep incline leading 
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WE HAD! OR, A DAY 
By Atwyn T. Eanes. 


Hand over the purpled pamphlet, Eades, 
and screw down vour safety-valve.” 

Some fellows have no imagination ! 

I was consoling myself with the thought 
that, after all, it was better to go alone, as 
these fellows evidently didn't appreciate 
scenery, when Lack called out : 

Here. Moran!“ 

Morgan walked across to see what he had 
found, when thev both started whispering 
and giggling, and finally announced their 
decision to accompany me. 

“ The beauty of the scenery has suddenly 
appealed to you, I suppose," said I rather 
sarcastically, for I was annoved at the 
change of their plans efter I had been to 
the trouble of convincing myself that their 
company was entirely superfluous, 

That's about the size of it," replied 
Lack, grinning like an idiot. We want to 
see the purple outline of the gauzy ——" I 
choked him off with a musty old coat that 
was hanging near; and when he had so far 
recovered as to be able to talk rationallv, 
we gathered round the fire, or rather the 
fireplace, and, while holding out our hands 
to insensible heat, we solemnly discussed 
ways and means. 


After about nine hours’ travelling in a 
bumpy and uncomfortable railway-carriage 
we arrived at Pontorson, where we descended 
and took the Mont St. Michel tramway, 
which conducts the visitors to the gates of 
the erstwhile pirate's stronghold. 

The air, although we were at the seaside, 
was far from exhilarating. A cold mist 
hung near the earth, and, as if we were not 
sufficiently depressed by our attempts to 
sleep in the train, a fine rain began to fall. 
The sky looked with indifference upon the 
&mall band of trippers, who, finding the in- 
side full, were endeavouring to make others 
believe that they had gone outside from 
choiee, and in fact thought it rather jolly. 

After many false alarms—Lack was even 
of the opinion that we had passed the place 
by mistake, which drew from Morgan the 
comment that we were in a tram, not à 
steamboat—we at last stopped, and the 
people who had been outside on the plat- 
form (we were not of the number) began to 
jump down. After some conjectures as to 
the cause of the stoppage, we made for the 
door, which was placed at the end after the 
Pulman-car style. Lack reached it first, 
and gave vent to a low whistle which might 
have expressed deep admiration or disgust 
according to the observers fancy. We 
rushed out, and there, straight in front of 
us, was the Mont St. Michel of our dreams 
—minus the purple certainly, but still it 
was there. 

The reason we had not seen it sooner was 
that the tramway drives straight for the 
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into it from Savernake, and the Marquis 
of Ailesbury and his guests had to get out 
and walk! It is not the only time an 
engine has refused that bank either, as many 
Old Boys can testify. 

To-day Marlborough station is almost 
too small for the work it has to do, since 
it serves a town of over 3,000 population, 
besides the 600 boys or so of the great 
school. Ere long its area and accommoda- 
tion will have to be increased, and its 
train-service further improved, for very 
many people now use it daily. But it is 
really the school's own station after all. 


AT MONT ST. MICHEL. 


main gates, which gives one the idea—dis- 
illusioned on seeing the puny locomotives 
—that the fortress is only an ornamental 
buffer put up by the railway company to 
prevent their iron steeds committing suicide 
by drowning. 

On alighting from our Pulman car in 
miniature we were greeted bv a crowd of 
kind people who had come out in the rain 
expressly and disintercstedly to save us 
time, money, and annoyance. I could not 
quite understand why each one went to an 
unnecessary length in order to prove that 
he or she had the unique honour of rc- 
presenting the genuine original Madame 
Poulard. They distributed leaflets with 
unparalleled generosity, cramming them into 
our hands, and pockets, with the easy 
indifference of one who gives away what 
doesn’t belong to him. i 

Lack turned to me and said, “ Ah, I'll 
explain it. I read in the guide book, which 
you were either too lazy or unable to read 
thoroughly, that a certain Madame Poulard 
had acquired fame by the excellence of her 
omelettes, and that no one thought of 
visiting Mont St. Michel without tasting 
the same. She must have found it a pay- 
ing job, since everyone here in the same 
business styles him or herself Poulard.’ ” 

" [s the original Madame Poulard still 
living ? ” I asked doubtfully. 

“ I believe so," replied he. 

“ I wonder they have the impudence to 
impersonate her, then.” 

It's not exactly impersonation. One 
calls herself Madame Poulard Junior, an- 
other Mademoiselle Poulard, and a third 
styles himself Monsieur Poulard. They may 
all be of the same family, for aught I know 
to the contrary, in which case it seems to 
me that there is more competition between 
its respective branches than I would like to 
ree under our parental roof.” 

We had got rid of the Poulard emissaries 
and entered the town, if it may be so called, 
by a side entrance, as the main gates are 
bricked up. On making our appearance 
some one looked out of the sentry-box 
situated just inside the archway, and Lack 
answered the look which as good as said, 
“ Well, what's blown in now?” by one 
which expressed his regret if he had by 
any chance disturbed the slumber of the 
aforesaid individual ! 

“ Well I never!” exclaimed Lack, turning 
to us and resuming a more natural method 
of making known his thoughts, one ud 
think the whole concern belonged to him, 
and that we were coming in with privilege 
tickets. What good is he, I'd like to know. 
The French only keep him there to show 
the English who come over that though this 
place was once an island it is not yet a 
British, possession. As if we want it. Bah! 
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For two pins I'd tip his box over and dance 
a cakewalk on sentry, box, and all." 

Morgan promptly produced the necessary 
incentive and laughed, whereat Lack, very 
indignant, said, He didn't think it very 
witty, and that some fellows were fond of 
making asses of themselves.“ 

The novelty of the scene around us pre- 
vented further banter; and when we found 
ourselves in front of Madame Poulard's, and 
saw that renowned lady herself dexterously 
manipulating a frying-pan with a handle at 
least four feet long, and when further we 
sniffed the vapours that issued from the 
open window—then with one accord we 
found that we were hungry and began to 
make excuses, 


I say, you fellows,” quoth Lack, “ it’s 


started drizzling again. We'd better get 
into shelter until it gives over. Where shall 
we go? Might as well go in here. Eh!” 
He knew as well as we that it had not 
ceased to drizzle from the moment we had 
arrived in Pontorson. Still, we didn't like 
to be disagreeable, and let him drag us in. 
Three-quarters of an hour afterwards we 
emerged, rather reluctantly I admit, for the 
weather was as depressing as ever. Morgan 
started to whistle in the most mournful key 
he could remember. Lack suggested that we 
should devote half an hour to looking round 
the place and acquiring an appetite to replace 
the one we had just appeased, then to return 
to Madame Poulard’s and spend the rest of 
the day there. 
“ You can do as you please,” I remarked. 
* I've come here to see Mont St. Michel, and 
I'm not going to spend the day in such a 
vulgar manner. What Say you, Morgan ? ” 
Morgan would not hazard an opinion. I 


another appetite to Spare, so, without 
further deliberation, I Started to climb the 


designation of High Street, If] reniember 
rightly, however, this curious winding 
thoroughfare boasts the name of Grande 
Rue. On either side are old-fashioned 
houses, the Upper storevs of which project to 
an alarming distance over the pavements, 
Some appear to have been built before the 
invention of the plumb-line and bow to 
distant acquaintances in a stately manner. 
The streets were deserted, the rain having 
driven most of the people indoors, so, with. 
awing under the projecting eaves, I half 
closed my eyes and went back to the days 
when this rock was a pirate's stronghold. 


chiefs ; all self-respecting pirates wore them 
in those days). But why is there so much 
commotion? Oh! J remember, to-day 
Saint Aubert is going to work a miracle on 
the summit of the mount. He has been 
informed by Saint Michael that he is hereby 
commissioned to build an abbey for him on 
Mt. Tombe, as it was called at this period. 
Naint Aubert thinks it rather a tall order, 
but, being a man of mettle, proceeds to 
investigate, and discovers that there are only 
two obstacles, one being a huge rock which 
has to be dislodged. and the other a band of 
pirates who have to be either awed or con. 
ciliated. Now, pirates are not very fond of 
miracles, and there is à rumour that they 
will resent the intrusion of the ecclesiastics, 
The chief of the band, of course I mean 
the pirate band, haa spotted me. He is 
armed to his shoulders, I will face him 
boldly. * What do you want, mv man ? 
“Thank goodness he is only selling cheap 
Ausic, and has nothing more dangerous 
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on him than Hiawatha,’ and I can stand and then hurried a 


that. party. We caught them up and entered 

Now then, make yourself scarce or I'll into a discussion With tho guide abo 
send for a policeman,’ 

“I'm afraid that I have been guilty of a to prove to me that a s 
small anachronism and had better return two hundred French 
to my muttons—that is, the miracle of wiped the sand off the 
St. Aubert 


“Here he comes! The Daily Look-out against them. 


on his breast, painfully climbing the hill by Simmer down, old boy," 
the aid of a stout Stick, and wishing all the ag we re-entered the omelette kitche 
time that the performances were finished, these days of the Entente cordiale 
when he could get back to his Snuggery and put our history. books aside," 

a good supper. After him comes a long file Lack soon forgot his animosity over a 
of well. fed ecclesiastics, probably in the steaming omelette, and even waxed anti- 
Same train of thought as his eminence, English under the influence of a good dinner 
Then follow nine robust young men— and cider ad lib. per- 
evidently brothers. These are the men by suading before he could be induced to see 

i j » the necessity of making a move, 


“We haven’t seen the abbey yet,” I 
informed the archangel of the obstacles remonstrated. 


which lay in the way of building an abbey, “ Go and see it, then. I'll wait for you 

the latter replied that a certain family must here," replied he calmly. 

be sought. The name given was that of a "No! You've £ot to come with us," 
reton peasant who lives close by with his Must give my dinner time to settle 

wife and a family of ten boys, the youngest down. III join yon later.“ 

of whom was stil] in the cradle. This „We mustn't lose one another," said 1 


» sternly; but since you're so lazy I'll tell 
in, you what I’ do. You can stretch your legs 
where, with a mighty push, they would while 1 relate what I know of the history 
be able to heave the rock into the sea. 1 of Mont St. Michel." 
àm going to follow the nine wonder- workers. "Al. Fire away,” assented Lack, making 
Here we are at the top. The young men himself comfortable at Morgan’s expense, 
take their places and make a mighty effort, “ You needn’t make 
but the rock does not budge. Somethin your ease. It's not goi 
has gone wrong with the works. The good because I don’t kno 
saint looks a little discomposed, and the ** Well ! 
pirates are going to ask for their money was known as Mt. Tombe 


won't be long, because my imagination is this forest, turning th 
getting tired. Two men approach bearing high-tide island, by whi 
a cradle. They have been to fetch the tenth low water only the p 
child. The nine other brothers draw near across the sands. Th 
to the boulder, and St. Aubert lifts the accompanied with som 
infant from the box in which he is sleeping one could never be sur 
tranquilly. The breeze from the sea strikes the solid banks. Yo j 
cold to the now half-covered child, and he that the sands in the distr; 

Showa his disapproval of the whole affair in treacherous, 
the orthodox manner. St. Aubert produces “The chronicler says that some time 


a Sweet, and the child is pacified. His tiny after the sea had covered the forest of 
foot is placed on the stone, which immedi- Scissy, the island bec 


d 8, who took advantage of their 
Bang ! i i 
I jump with a start into the twentieth where at low tide they cou 


century. at leisure. Then, as the legends have it. 
“ What a fool's trick, Morgan, to thump St. Aubert received an order from the 
me like that.” Archangel Michael to construct a sanctuary 


My two compatriots had stealthily crept in his name. This he di 


up and had taken advantage of my mood to overcome the many obstacle 


s which naturally 
give me the thwack which had caused me 


to leap through several centuries, problem, and the structure which he raised 
What have you been doing all this js considered by many to be one of the 
while?” asks Lack suspiciously., finest of its kind in F rance, added to which 


“ It’s dinner time,” says Morgan, smacking its great height giv 
his lips. We're going down to Madame inspires awe as does no other. 
Poulard's again.“ 

„Well! and where have vou been all the in a short time, a ve 
morning?“ I retorted. Oiling your fog - for miracles, and pilgrims began to flock in 
horns in some auberge, Dl] be bound." Soon it became the best known miracle- 

“ Nothing of the sort. Weve had a working establishment in France, and 


splendid time. Been up in the museum. commerce in the district flourished wonder. 
We followed a party of tourists, but lagged fully. 


behind occasionally to poke the waxwork " Then ca 
figures in the ribs with our umbrellas. the abbey was seized to serve as a prison. 
Brought this as à souvenir of our visit, It's Many men of note were confined in its 
& piece of the original rope that was used dungeons during this period. In 1873 the 
y a prisoner in escaping from an oubliette. State prison became once more an abbey, 
We unlaced his boots for him, because they and pilgrims continued to visit it for ita 
might otherwise have heard him trying to holy associations. Not so very long after. 
get away. He didn't seem at all grateful, wards—I don't remember the exact date — 
0 we punched him until the sawdust began it became Government propertv, and now 
to ooze out of the bottom of his trousers, comes under the category of Historical 


me the great Revolution, and 


“Ves 
MORI 
ia me t 
lens. 
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Monuments.’ That's about all I know of 
Mont 5t. Michel." 
** Thanks, old chap." This from Lack. 
is I don't believe you've been listening at 
all." 

“ Yeas, I have. Of course I don't believe 
half of it ; but while we are talking of miracles, 
let me tell you something which I know to 
be true, and which can be proved. 

“ In the small town of Z. in Italy (I don't 
want to give them away) the pastor found 
that his flock were not so earnest as they 
had been formerly. Funds were decidedly 
low, and the soup became thinner and 
thinner every day. At last there remained 
a congregation of only one, and atter 
preaching some one else's sermon as elo- 
quently as circumstances would allow he 
went round with the plate. His eloquent 
sermon had not moved the congregation, 
who was an old ladv, because she was deaf. 
So the poor parson had to put an extra fast 
on the calendar. 

Things got so bad that one day the good 
man called his assistant and explained to 
him the dire necessity of the circumstances, 

"* What shall we do?’ he asked in a 
melancholy voice. 

* The thin wasted assistant thought. An 
idea struck him. 

We must have a saint,’ said he. 

“< Have a what? exclaimed the horri- 
fied parson. 

“t We must send to Rome for some holy 
relics. If we can get a whole saint, so much 
the better.' 

“< But we can't afford any holy relics,’ 
protested the other. 

„% How much is the chalice worth ?’ 
asked the little assistant coolly. 

About forty lire; but why? 
wouldn't sell the holy utensils ? ' 

* ' Listen to me. You want the church 
to prosper. I want better food. If you 
will leave the affair in mv’ hands I guarantee 
that in two months we'll have this church 
crammed every Mass. 

* To cut the story short, the remains of a 
fairly well-known saint arrived in good con- 
dition, and soon the rumour went round the 
district that His Holiness the Pope had 
made a present to the pastor of the little 
church in Z. of some priceless relics. Then 
miracles began to happen, and, as the 
assistant had predicted, the prosperity of 
the church was assured. A fine building 
now stands on the site of the little chapel, 
and when I was last in Milan I went with a 
German doctor to see it. We were shown 
the holy remains, and while the otheis were 
bowing and scraping we had a good look. 
The doctor whispered something in my ear, 
looked carefully at the relics, and then 
started to laugh, for which I was shown the 
ornamental doorway.” 

“ Well, and what did the German doctor 
say which caused you to make such an ass 
of vourself ? “ asked I. 

* He said, ‘ That man must have been a 
saint, because both his legs were left-side 
legs. And this was a fact.“ 

After that I think we'll go and see the 
abbey,” said Morgan, rising. 


You 
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We followed his example, and proceeded 
to climb the steep and narrow streets, 
losing our way continually and frequently 
arriving at dead ends.“ At the foot of 
an old gatewav stood two women, who 
offered to show us round the abbey. I had 
heard of these good ladies who conduct you 
as far as the doorway, demand their pour- 
borre, and then pass you on to another 
guide, whose palm also needs oiling. 

“ Par ici, Monsieur," said she, indicating 
a flight of steps. 

“Oh! Is that the way? Thanks 
awfully,” remarked Lack in English. Then, 
as she proceeded to climb the steps with an 
agility which onlv & prospective tip could 
have evoked, he added in French : 

Pray don't take the trouble, madame. 
We shan't lose ourselves. Ma knows we're 
here." 

The old lady Jooked at us for a moment, 
and then said in a disgusted tone: 

e Vilains Anglais!“ 

At last we found the abbey, and after 
dodging the guides, authorised or otherwise, 
we procceded to explore. It was all so 
interesting that I can't remember the details. 
but what I do remember is that Lack got up 
to his pranks again. He went into the dark 
corners and waited until a guide passed 
with a party of hangers-on, describing per- 
haps how, when St. Aubert had passed by 
that spot to fetch his only pair of socks from 
the wash, he had trod on a tack. Then he 
gave vent to a hair-raising groan. A little 
shriek and all the ladies had disappeared. 
The guide looked wild; this groan was 
effective, but not on the programme, and 
was consequently against the rules of the 
establishment. Lack scented danger, and 
beat a precipitate retreat. In retiring into 
the gloom, however, he tripped over some- 
thing and fell all his length on the stone 
flags. He got up slowly, and appeared to 
have hurt himself. 

" Serves you right," said the guide un- 
sympathetically, as he departed. 

When he was out of sight Lack looked 
round for a suitable flag on which to do a 
step-dance. 

Neat little dodge that—eh ? " 

We all started to laugh, but there was 
something so uncanny about the sound that 
we decided to move on. 

* Let's see where this door leads to,'' said 
Morgan. 

We passed through the door indicated, 
and found ourselves in the open air. Below 
us stretched on one side the prés-sul«a of 
Normandy and Brittany, a little river 
separating the two, while on the other side 
waa the sea—at least so we presumed, 
although we could not see it on account of 
the mist and the fact that it was low tide. 
All around was mud, nothing but mud, the 
only break in the monotony of the scene 
being the elevated road and tramway. 
Along this crept a small, white-headed worm- 
like train bearing its load of disgusted 
sightseers, and the thin squeak of the 
engine whistle reached us up there as a 
station was entered and passed. 

Then even that disappeared, and there 
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was nothing left but a misty wall on all 
sides, and no sound to be heard except that 
of the monotonous rain. 

It made us feel sad, and somehow or other 
we all found ourselves facing towards the 
Old Country, silent, each with the same 
thoughts, yet none wishing to speak of 
them. 

Lack broke the silence. 

I sax. vou fellows, it’s getting near train- 
time. We'd better be starting back.“ 

* Yes, I think that you are right," 
assented T, moving towards the door. 

We found a considerable number of 
people waiting for the tram, all in attitudes 
of profound dejection. Some were trying 
to keep dry huddling under an empty 
waggon which stood on the rails. "There was 
no room left for us, so we walked up and 
down until the tram arrived. Then came a 
rush for places, and this time we were 
among the number of unfortunates who had 
to stay on the outer platform. 

A shrill squeak and we were en route for 
Paris. 

Standing on the outside platform of the 
carriage we took a last look at the grim old 
mount, which had seen so many dynasties 
perish; which had guarded the secreta of 
kings; which had been the bone of so many 
contentions, and which had now become a 
holiday resort for trippers. It was better 
thus, with a slaty ky and a murky sea, 
than as outlined in flaming purple and gold 
on the railway circular. 

Little by little the distinctive features of 
the abbey were absorbed in the mist. Then 
the whole mount, resting for an instant a 
blur in the atinosphere, finally disappeared. 

We entered the carriage much impressed 
by this last glimpse ; and though the weather 
had certainly not been propitious, we were 
all of the opinion that the day had been 
well spent. 


AILWAY SIGNALLING began with flags and 
Jamps waved by the hand; but it was 

soon found that a flag was useless when 
seen end on in a high wind, and that lamps 
were all the better for being put on a stand. 
So the flag gave place to the board, and 


RAILWAY SIGNALLING. 
By W. J. GORDON, 


Author of “ Everyday Life on the Railroad," ete. 


the lamp got mounted on to the post which 
supported the board. 

At first the board was fixed by the middle 
on to the post and was turned halfway 
round with it, and the board was circular 
or oblong or some other shape. A few of 


these old signals remain, more or less as 
curiosities, where they are seldom if ever 
used and can do no harm; but as a rule 
they have been replaced everywhere by the 
semaphore. 

The-tirst railway, semaphore was erected 
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by Sir Charles Gregory at New Cross in 
1841. This semaphore (sema, a signal, 
and phoros, bearing) was not a new inven- 
tion, but merely another application of an 
old military device, the original telegraph ” 
in fact, from which the various Telegraph 
Hills are named, tbese being the repeating 
stations on the road to London from the 
coast. It was introduced into this country 
in 1795, and one of the original stations is 
still at work in Portsmouth Dockyard, 
which used to communicate with one on 
the Admiralty in Whitehall. 

The old semaphore had but one arm, 
which could be placed in half a dozen 
different positions—three on each side of 
the post—by the combination of any two of 
which letters could be denoted ; and thesecom- 
binations of the semaphore arm developed 
eventually into the beats of the electric needle 
and the dots and dashes of the Morse code. 

The railway semaphore also had but one 
arm, and for a long time this worked in 
three positions, horizontal for danger,“ 
at half a right- angle for “ caution,” and 
vertical for “ safety.” Nowadays it works 
in only two, horizontal for stop" and on 
the slope for clear." In the same way the 
lamps used to show red for danger, green 
for caution, and white for safety ; but now 
only red and green are used—a reform 
introduced by the Great Northern in 1876— 
the white light, like the white side of the 
arm, being seen from the back of the signal 
and serving no other purpose than to show 
that the lamp is alight. 

The front of a signal, it perhaps should 
be said, is that on which the arm hangs to 
the left of the approachiag train, the side 
on which the light of the lamp shines 
through the red and green spectacles.” 
Bearing this in mind, there is no difficulty 
at an ordinary station in distinguishing the 
line the signal belongs to. 

The chief signals are the “ home and the 
“ distant.” The “ home is square at the 
end ; the “ distant " is notched at the end. 
Another signal notched at the end, and 
generally with a ring round it, is the '* pre- 
caution," which, when at danger, signifies 
that the platform at the station is already 
half occupied by another train and that 
the driver must stop his own train within 
the space left vacant for it. But the pre- 
caution " is always near the station, while 
the “ distant can be a thousand yards away. 

At the station itself, looking in the direc- 
tion the train is going, the first signal is 
the “starting,” the lowering of which 
announces that the section ahead is clear. 
It is about fifteen feet from the ground, so 
that a driver can see it all along the platform, 
and has a square end, as have all signals 
giving admission to a section of the line. 
At a square-ended signal, when up, a 
train must stop; but a signal with a notch 
at the end, swallow-tailed, as it is generally 
called, when up, can be passed by a train, 
as all it does is to caution the driver to get 
his engine well in hand, so as to be able to 
stop at the next “ home signal, which at that 
moment is at danger. The distant“ 
is usually worked from the same cabin 
as the “home,” but in the suburbs of 
large towns, where the stations are close 
together, the up and down *' distants ” occa- 
sionally overlap, and both may be worked 
from one box. On a straight, level picce 
of line, the distant can be, as a maxi- 
mum, twelve hundred yards from its lever, 
but its position depends upon the local 
conditions, and on a curve or a rising 
gradient it may be much nearer. 

Sometimes the post at the end of a station 
platform has two signals on it, one of which 
is a “distant.” These are known as 
" slotted" signals, and are so arranged 
88 to be worked from two different boxes, 
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either of which can put them up, but 
neither of which can put them down without 
the other's permission. Sometimes both are 
square-enders worked from the same box. 

At many stations there is an advanced 
starting signal forming a short block, 
never exceeding three hundred and fifty 
yards, into which the train can proceed 
to make room for another train to come 
to the platform, though the section imme- 
diately beyond may not be clear. The 
line, it nee] hardly be said, is for signalling 
purposes divided up, on the system intro- 
duced by the Yarmouth and Norwich line 
in 1844, into short lengths or sections, 
on none of which, as a rule, must more than 
one train be at a time, though to this rule 
there are exceptions, as we shall presently see. 

In some cases the post of the starting 
signal, or any home signal, carries a small 
signal as well which has no red light, but 
only a green one. This is the “ caller on," 
which when down acts much as a “ distant ” 
would do, permitting the train to proceed 
slowly past the **home " signal towards the 
one that is blocking the line. It is by this 
signal that an engine which has brought 
a train up to a plitform and been detached 
is called out of the station when the train 
has been taken away by another engine. 
Sometimes, but not often, the “ caller on 
has double spectacles like an ordinary signal. 

At some stations where two trains have 
to be at one platform at the same time, 
and clear out quickly, as also in the working 
of goods traffic, what is known as the 
“permissive block" method has to be 
adopted. This allows of two or even more 
trains within the section at the same time, 
but each train as it enters the section is 
warned of the state of things ahead, which 
is almost invariably the usual state at that 
time of day, so that the enginemen are 
fully acquainted with it. 

Within stations having more than two 
tracks, and in goods yards and sidings, 
another form of signal is used, this bein 
the dwarf or disc variety. These contro 
the different bye-roads and are so placed 
as to be close in sight of the drivers. Where 
the network of lines is complicated they 
will be found to show lights of other colours 
than red and green and have discs of 
different patterns which are necessary to 
distinguish them. Sometimes the disc signals 
are on posts, but not often. They are all 
side-shows and have nothing to do with the 
running roads, which are worked entirely by 
semaphores. 

Some signals are always up, these being 
the so-called dead signals at rail-ends, 
which frequently have stop written 
across them. Some are down until they 
go up automatically, perhaps once in 
their lifetime; these are the “stone signals, 
the lonely things in rocky cuttings, fitted 
with wires laid along like a trap and con- 
nected, or not, with a signal-box, the wires 
being so placed as to be broken when a 
fall of rock occurs from the side of the 
cutting so as to release the balance weight 
which at once pulls up the arm to danger. 
In a similar way all railway signals rise to 
danger when anything goes wrong with 
them. What the signalman does is to 
pull down the arm; it is the weight that 
pulls the arm up. 

The mechanism of a signal is simple 
enough —merely an iron or wooden standard 
up which a sliding rod is led to move the 
arm, the spectacles of green and red fixed 
to the end of the arm nearest the post, 
red above, n below, so that when the 
arm is up the red screens the lamp, which 
has always clear glass in front as well as 
behind. The arm is about five feet long; 
the post is in some cases seventy feet high, 
but when a p.st exceeds forty-five feet it 


has & duplicate arm about fifteen feet 
from the ground so as to be seen by the 
enginemen in foggy weather. A few 
companies can be distinguished by the 
pattern of their signals, but this is a mere 
detail, becoming more interesting, however, 
now that companies are manufacturing 
their own signal apparatus, though im- 
possible to make clear without a series 
of illustrations all very much alike. 

Some posts have an electric wire on 
them. This leads to a bell in the signal. 
cabin, which has an indicator showing 
whether the light is in or out. Above the 
lamp on the post is a thin slip of brass 
and steel, which, owing to the unequal 
expansion of the metals, remains bent 
so long as it is hot. When the light goes 
out the slip cools, straightens, comes into 
contact with a stud, completes an electrical 
circuit, and so rings the bell in the signal 
box and works the indicator. In this 
way the signalman knows that the lamp 
is alight, though it may be round a curve 
out of his sight. 

Almost every boy has peeped into a 
signal-box and seen the wonderful array 
of differently coloured levers on the floor 
and the miscellaneous collection of instru- 
ments on the shelves. To describe it 
intelligibly would take much more space 
than can be given. The interlocking 
of the signals and points, introduced by 
Saxby in 1856, and now developed enor- 
mously, and further complicated by 
electrical appliances, could not be dealt 
with without several diagrams. The one 
essential thing to remember is that no one 
lever can be moved with effect until several 
others have been brought into action, 80 
that the keeping of a train on the proper 
line or the sending of it on to a wrong line, 
or the causing of any accident by a mistake 
is by no means as easy as a reader of the 
news rs would suppose. 

Thess lem looks well established enough 
to last for ever. And yet the signal-cabin 
and all its apparatus may be swept away 
within a few years. Automatic signalling, 
which began in 1849, when the Lancaster 
and Preston tried working by electrical 
contact, lay dormant for decades. In 1902 
it awoke on the South-Western between 
Andover and Grately; and since then it 
has gone ahead at such a rate that the 
Metropolitan District has cleared off all 
their boxes and are trusting entirely to it, 
and this so successfully, that the general 
adoption of automatic methods would 
appear to be only & question of time. 
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REegcENTLY DiscovgRRD BY Percy V. BrapsHaw. 


The Editor to his Readers. 


WwW" are sorry, this week, to have to draw 
aside the veil which usually hides 
from readers the secrets of our Editorial 
Office, and to inflict upon them sordid 
details of our trials and troubles. 

We briefly mentioned in our last number 
that visitors with suggestions to make, or 
contributors with masterpieces to submit, 
should be careful to choose a time when 
the staff was not up to its neck in most 
important business. 

ers are always treated bv us with the 
utmost courtesy, but there is an end to 
human endurance, and when, during the 
most worrying moments of press day, a 
truculent youth stalks into the sanctum 
with about half a hundredweight of per- 
fectly shocking grammar which he chooses 
to call a serial story, and—after treading 
on some of our valuable pages wet from the 
press—smacks one of the staff familiarly 
on the back and claims immediate atten- 
tion, something serious has to happen. 

It did happen, last press day. and because, 
after making a somewhat rapid and unex- 
pected exit, the caller was very politely asked 
to close the door, he has circulated a state- 
ment round the school that the Ferret staff 
are a rude lot of ugly cads. 

Now, we can't permit such reflections 
either on our courtesy or our beauty, so if 
the silly young rat doesn't keep a civil 
tongue in his miserable empty head, and 
we hear any more of his driv:lling false- 
hoods, the Fighting Editor will be compelled 
to exterminate him. 

And now that we have made matters 
quite clear, and relieved our pent up feel- 
ings, we will, with many apologies to our 
readers for worrying them with our private 
affairs, leave them to sample the wares we 
have been preparing during the last few 
days 
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We venture to believe that the article 
by our food expert will be perused with 
vnusual interest by every youth who has 
attacked with frequent dissatisfaction the 
uneatables alluded to as very wholesome 
food" in the paragraph of our school 
prospectus dealing with the liberal table.“ 


Our Illustrations. 


We cannot, 
friends of the 
** Ferret," let 


this number go to 
press without in- 
troducing, in a few 
well-chosen words, 
the masterpieces 
by our Art Direc- 
tor, picturing im- 
portant events in 
the early history of 
our noble realm. 

(Were rather 
satisfied with that 
bit, dear reader, 
and hope our flow 
of elegant English 
will last out until 
the end of these 
reinarks. ) 

The pictures in 
this issue are all 
the more remark- 
able when one 
knows, as we do, that they are the results 
of a misunderstanding. We asked our bud- 
ding R. A.“ to churn us out something 
really brilliant, illustrating interesting in- 
cidents during the production of Great 
Britain's first paper. 

Of course we meant, by firs( paper," 
the leading per—the “ Ferret "—but 
with our usual modesty (which we hope 
will one day be suitably rewarded) we 


omitted to make our meaning sufficiently 
clear, and the result is that these drawings 
are before you, dealing with the production 
of the earliest British journal. 

This journal was entitled, so our brilliant 
confrere has, discovered, the Stonehenge 
Ferret," and—another strange coincidence— 
it endeavoured, as we do, to be both educa- 


^ No. r.—Submitting Illustrations. 
tional and humorous in character—though 
its humour was of a somewhat heavy nature. 

A humorous effort in the Stone Age 
weighed anything from fifty pounds to a 
couple of tons. The making of a joke is 
often a matter of considerable difficulty 
nowadays, but it was an even more laborious 
proceeding in the hard times (see the joke ?) 
which saw the birth of our Stonehenge 
namesake. To write a joke then, would 
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usually take a fortnight, but the perpetrator 
had the satisfaction of knowing that he 
could, if he met a dull or unappreciative 
person, quickly impress the point of his 
witticism upon him, for, if the dull one 
couldn’t see the humour, he could promptly 
be made to feel it. 

One can realise how beautifully simple 
it was to make the point of a joke sink into 
a fellow’s brain, in the good old days when 


No. 2.—A Rejected Poem. 


that joke was written on a piece of jagged 
rock and was being carted around by a 
Stone-Age Sandow jealous of his reputation 
as a funny man. 

One can realise, also, that the serious 
articles in the Stonehenge Ferret" were 
cven fuller of knotty points and hard facts 
than ours to-dav. 

Our Prehistoric Peeper has discovered, 
in his researches, that such expressions as 
“a stunning story," and “ simply killing," 
which one often hears nowadays in apprecia- 
tion of a funny yarn, had an exactly opposite 
meaning in the past. 

When a man met a “ stunning ” joke in 
the Stone Age, it was bad for him, for it 
usually meant that the jester who invented 
it, disappointed at his listener's lack of 
appreciation, had hit him across the head 
with his hundredweight of humour. A 
stunning joke of this kind was generally 
followed by a six months' doctor's bill— 
weighing about 4 tons avoirdupois. 

When a yarn was described as “ simply 
killing," it had an even sadder meaning, for 
one knew that a wit. finding his neighbour's 
bump of humour absent, had promptly got 
to work with his rocky joke and made a 
bump for him—with fatal results. 

Our Art Editor's marvellous productions 
speak for themselves, and require little 
further comment, but we would like, before 
ciosing, to call special attention to the 
delicate touch of pathos in No. 1, where 
a budding artist is gazing tearfully at a 
rejected drawing. The cheeky youngster 
in the foreground who, at the risk of his 
life, is interrupting the worried Art Editor, 
is a type still in existence to-day. 

In No. 2 we see a Prehistoric Poet hurriedly 
leaving the editorial sanctum, fondly 
clutching a rejected masterpiece—which 
the courteous editor expresses profound 
regrets at being unable to use. 

(Our readers will see by above sentence 
that there is no falling off in our literary 
st vle.) 

By an inspection of No. 3 one realises 
that the Bookstall is by no means a recent 
institution—though. in the long ago, it 
looked rather more like a landslip. 

The proprietor is here seen offering for 
sale the current number of the “ Ferret." 
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We shall, next week, publish three more 
pictures on the same subject—suitable 
for framing—and accompanied by a few 
further remarks. THE EDITOR. 


Our Diary of the Week. 

Monday.—Algebra Exams. Two young 
gentlemen who have publicly announced 
their intention of cribbing will be closely 
watched by our 
Sherlock Holmes. 
If detected, they 
will be forbidden to 
read the Ferret 
for a month. 

Tuesday. — New 
German Master to 
arrive. A deputa- 
tion from the Fer- 
ret " will wait upon 
him, before the 
lessons begin, to 
ask him if he would 
care to introduce 
the paper to his 
Emperor's notice, 
and to assure him 
of our support in 
any difficulty. The 
deputation will be 
prepared to accept 
his subscription for 
five years in ad- 
vance. 

Med nesday.— Jackson Minor has promised 
to entertain the Fighting Editor of the 
Ferret to a banquet at the Tuck Shop. 
This is to warn young Jackson that he'd 
better not forget 

Thursday.—Our Office Boy will be given 
notice if he continues to impersonate the 
Editor during that gentleman’s absence, and 
interviews, without authority, all the well 
known authors who happen to be waiting an 
audience. 

Friday. — The 
* Ferret" Editor 
would be obliged if 
any reader would 
accommodate him 
with a little loan 
on this day. Many 
pressing accounts 
have to be settled 
and we are rather 
short of funds. Send 
cash in envelope 
marked Private and 
Personal. 

Saturday. — The 
staff are prepared 
to accept invitations 
to Tea or to any 
other entertain- 
ments, the strain of 
their work making 
it necessary that 
they should have 
pleasant relaxation. 
Invitations from 
Royalty — or the 
Head—must of 
course be given first consideration. 


* SEA Srvc Sour” 
AND 
* Roast BEEF WITH SEAWEED." 


New and expensive delicacies discusscd 
by our Food Expert. 


They don't sound very tasty, do they, 
you chaps ? And yet a London newspaper 
of a week ago published them among a list 


of other extraordinary foods which can be 


obtained at the high-class provision mer- 
chant's in Town. 

Apparently, London Society—like the 
Society here at School—is getting tired of 
the everlasting sameness of its grub, and is 
engaged in a search for what the newspaper 
chap calls gastronomical novelties.” They 
do swagger, these persons on the ha'penny 
rags, don't they ? 

You fellows are always grumbling at the 
plain but wholesome ” food that is placed 
before you—and I'm not exactly shy in 
criticising it—but what should we say if, 
in answer to our complaints, we came down 
one morning and found two or three snails 
on each of our plates? Yet it wouldn't be 
an extraordinary thing if this happens soon, 
for snails are evidently becoming a very 
popular article of food in England. and a 
certain firm of caterers in Town thinks no- 
thing of receiving orders for 60 dozen at & 
time—at 3s. a dozen ! 

It's to be sincerely hoped that the price 
of 3d. per snail will not be reduced, for of 
course School authorities would never dream 
of supplying even a twelfth part of a snail 
for a chap's breakfast at that exorbitant 
rate. I understand, from inquiries made, 
that each boy's dinner at present is only 
expected to cost a fraction under three 
farthings (they work the exact amount out 
to thirteen places of decimals), so, until the 
price of these new delicacies is reduced, we 
can dismiss from our minds the possibility of 
getting slugs for breakfast, or seaweed with 
our beef for dinner. 

This seaweed is called, on the market, 
* Laver," and is intended as a substitute 
for spinach. It's gathered on the coast of 
Devonshire, and the poetical newspaper 
chap says it looks like damp decaved hay. 
Sounds pleasant, doesn’t it? Speaking 
personally, if I wanted to die, I should 
choose a much more pleasant und less 
expensive way of doing it than choking 
myself with rotten hay at 1s. a Ib. 
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No. 3 —A Prehistoric Bookstall. 


When the epicure in Town becomes 
rather tired of rolling snails and decayed 
seaweed round his palate, there are several 
other dainties to which he can devote his 
attention. There is the dried Sea Slug, 
which, we are told, makes a most delicious 
soup. And it only costs 12s. per lb.! 
Send in your orders, my hungry Ferrets.” 
You must admit that such toothsome 
dainties are dirt cheap at the price. (The 
emphasis here should be on the word 
dirt.) 

I might mention that Society would be 
shocked to hear the dish talked about as 
Slug Soup; its party name is Béche de Mere. 


And now I come to a dish that will make 
all your mouths water. 

Frogs ! ! 

Any orders please? Think of it! 
Frogs, Fried in Fat!" How luscious it 
sounds! Visions of past dormitory suppers 
fade into nothingness at the mere mention 
of such scrumptious mouthfuls! And only 
4^. a tin! On behalf of the Ferret 
readers, I should like to express my profound 
gratitude to the noble gentlemen who are 
conferring such a benefit on mankind as to 
put this delicacy within reach of the Million. 

Two very romantic dishes that promise 
to become immensely popular are 

Buffalo Hump (10a. 6d. per hump) and 
Reindeer Tongues (21s a dozen) That 
famous Chinese delicacy, Bird’s Nest Soup, is 
somewhat out of reach of the moderate purse 
just at present, as it costs 7s. 6d. per ounce ! 

Another interesting article that can be 
supplied is Shark's Fin Soup, but we regret 
to see no mention of that other famous 
delicacy, Tiger's Whisker on Toast. 

American Clam Chowder is obtainable 
at the very moderate price of ls. a tin; and 
perhaps now I have given this information 
about the cost, a reader will supply me with 
soine slight idea as to what Clam Chowder is. 

Thanking you in anticipation, and 
with kind regards, believing me, always 
yours— we will now proceed to the most 
expensive item on our list: fresh Truffles 
with boned Ortolan inside, which costs at 
least 5s. a mouthful! It’s all right, vou 
chaps; don't get fidgety; you won't have 
it for dinner yet awhile, so don't start 
swaggering at the thought of proudly bolting 
586. mouthfuls. 

An omelette of fresh turtles’ eggs at half 
a guinea per om., and Terrapin soup at 25s. 
& quart, are among the less expensive 
luxuries. The newspaper chap says that 
agents for the big London food.purvevors 
are travelling all over the world “ tasting 
and criticising new and curious comestibles, 
and sending samples home on approval." 

We beg to suggest that the following 
might make very popular dishes, and invite 
travellers to call at this office for samples. 

Should any of our comestibles be 
adopted we only expect a small percentage 
on the sales. We warn the food-purvevors 
against any attempt to stock our dainties 
without arranging with us about percentage 
on the sales. From to-day we shall watch 
the markets very closely. 

In the first place, we think an exceedingly 
popular drink could be concocted from 
Gorgonzola Cheese and Old Eggs. 

Pickled Polecat, Scrambled Skunk on toast, 
and Fricasseed Ferret should command a large 
sale; while Snakes' Feet Sandwiches, Grilled 
Guinea-Pig, and Chimpanzee Cutlets should 
all have their admirers. 

Owl Omelette, Roast Rhinoceros, and 
Hysena's Heart should satisfy the most 
dainty palate, and Cheetah Chops or Devilled 
Wart-Hog are bound to make the gourmand's 
mouth water. Other suggestions will be sent 
if desired. 


Fresh 


CHARACTER READING FROM 
HANDWRITING. 


By SHERLOCK HOLMES THE SECOND. 


(All readers wanting their characters 
read should address a short letter to Sher- 
lock Holmes 2nd," c/o ‘ Ferret," enclosing 
4 stamps. Use a Pseudonym, unless you 
want your virtues and vices advertised all 
over the world. lf vou don't know what it 
is, or how to use it, send 6 stamps and we'll 
forward full instructions.) 


Tommy B.—Youtre a sly dog, Tom; 
fond of your snug little cot in the corner of 
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Dormitory C, and yet subject to fits of 
enthusiasm for work—which don't last 
Jong, however. You have a sense of humour 
and a great command of language, which 
should ensure you being a success in after 
life as a cab driver. You are passionately 
fond of peppermints and football. Gener- 
ally speaking, you're a jolly good sort. 

(This is a fivepenny delineation, Thomas, 
We await extra stamp.) 

(larence.— Oh! Clarence, give hover! 
Your writing tells us plainly that you have 
“a way with vou," you puss! You are a 
ladv-killer, and are prone to devote too 
great care to your toilet, a verv unhealthy 
sign in a boy. You have good conversational 
powers and winning manners. You should 
undoubtedlv make a great success—after 
you've passed the Senior Cambridge—as a 

arber's assistant, an occupation in which 
you could use your brain to the utmost in 
devising new kiss curls, perfumes, and 
moustache-encouragers for vour clients. 

//. - You've had a lot of trouble; 
Euclid and Algebra chiefly. Eat more; 
I've found it a great comfort when going 
through similar trials to yours. Buck up. 
Try and be chirpy and saucy, and generally 
take life more as a spree than you have done. 
Have you ever tried drowning your sorrows 
in the giddy cigarette ? 

If you have, don't do it again. Try a Clay. 
The School Gardener will lend you some 
very soothing Shag. As a substitute for 
this, we recommend a sea trip. Result will 
be similar. You should make an excellent 
bank manager, for your writing shows great 
fondness for money. 

Georgie Porgie.—Great literary ability is 
shown in your 'orrible andwriting. old chap. 
Peg away. and in about four years you may 
show us an article or two. You seem to have 
little idea of saving your money from home. 
Why not buy a few shares in The Ferret 
Newspaper Co. ? which would insure vou a 
substantial income in your old age. Drink 
less Ginger Beer. You are very fond of all 
sorts of food, and it is certain that if you 
found literature insufficient to keep you in 
aflluence, you would make a success as a 
waiter in a cheap restaurant. (Sirpenny 
Delineation. Brass up, Georgie !) 

Jimmy J.—You will marry early. You 
have a love of the beautiful and are cautioned 
therefore not to give your senses a severe 
jar by looking in the glass more often than 
is absolutely necessary. You have great 
argumentative powers and seldom alter 
your opinions. You are also apt to give 
offence by a too-ready tongue, and I should 
therefore strongly advise vou to start 
studying for the noble profession. of a 
Pugilist. Our Fighting Editor would give 
you a few hints as to training, on reasonable 
terms. 

(Several other answers crowded out.) 
(To be contínued.) 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


VIOLONCELLO BY JOSEPH 
GUARNERIUS. 


ON May 30, at the Cremona Society, whose president 
is Mr. Horace Petherick, the author of “ How to Make 
& Violin," in our fifth volume—a well-known series of 
practical articles that resulted in quite a crop of fiddles 
being made by our readers—there was exhibited the 
only violoncelo vet discovered made by Joseph Guar- 
nerius, Joseph Guarnerius (that is, Giuseppe (:uarneri), 
known as “ Del (reaii,” from his use of the sacred mono- 
gram, ** T. H. S.“ on some of the very few genuine tickets 
in existence, was in business between 1725 and 1745, 
and is one of the most famous and most copied of the 
Cremona makers, It had long been asserted that he 
never made other than violins, but a few connoisseurs 
doubted whether such a master of his art did not also 
nt the start produce examples of the viola, violoncello, 
and contrabass, Several violas have from time to time 
been brought forward as his, to be reiected as such by 
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the experts, but this violoncello is the flrst of its kind 
and -ecenis to be accepted as genuine by those of 
authority in such matters. It was discovered by 
Mr. V. J. Cooper, who stated that it was evidently an 
eurly example, perhaps the tirst made by Joseph Guar- 
nerius on his own account, It is of quite the right 
character, and at a short distance looks exactly like a 
magnified edition of one of Joseph's violins. A solo 
was played upon ít by Professor Herbert Walenn for 
the first time since ite discovery, and the tone proved 
to be singularly silvery, rich, and clear throughout the 
whole range of notes. In fact, no finer 'cello solo waa 


ever heard. To coniplete the demonstration, a solo was 
given by Herr Ferencz Hegedüs on one of Joseph's 
violins, and the similarity in character of the sounds 
was most marked, the violin yielding apparently the 
same delightful notes that the 'cello would have done 
had they been within its compass, 
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THE BOY'S OWN CAMERA CLUB. 
By REGINALD A. R. BENNETT, M. A. (Oxon.). 


PART III. —ROLL-FILMS AND ROLL-FILM CAMERAS. 


T uncut film is developed by sliding it 
across from end to end through the 


developer. It is necessary to wet it evenly 


all over first, or the developer will not act 
evenly all over it, with disastrous results. 
A fair amount of developer must be used, 


The Oxford Eights,” 1gos. 


Boats assembling just before the last gun-fire. 


so as entirely to cover the film while it is 
being passed through the solutions, 

The cut films are developed just like 
plates, taking care to keep them under the 
developer. A word of caution is necessary 
as to the new style of uncurlable film. 
These things (whatever manufacturer they 
may be made by) are alike in principle, 
which is that both sides of the film, instead 
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of only one, are coated with gelatine. You 
eee that when drying the gelatine on both 
sides pulls the celluloid equally, with the 
result that the film dries flat. It was a 
capital invention, but it has the misfortune 
of making both sides sensitive to moisture. 
The result of this is that, if you do not take 
care, you may ruin the film even after it is 
dry by putting it down in a wet place and 
thus staining the back film. Again, in 


developing you must take care thoroughly to 
wet the film at the very beginning. If vou 
pour on the developer with the film in the 
dish vou may get the back film wetted 
unevenly, the effect of which is that the 
places which are not thoroughly wet, but 
only sticky, will adhere 
firmly to the bottom of the 
dish. It is, therefore, safer 
to soak the“ uncurlable ”’ . 
films in water before com- 
mencing to develop. 

I may mention another 
way of developing ; this is 
to develop the whole spool 
until the separate pictures 
are just visible, then to 
plunge into water, cut the 
pictures separate, and finish 
development with the sepa- 
rate pictures. You must 
choose your own method, 
whichever you find suits 
you best. 

As to fixing, no advice 
need be given, as the films 
wil be treated as they 
were in developing. Wash- 
ing and drying present 
certain features ; as, if the 
film is all in one long piece, 
you may find a difficulty 
in washing it in your usual 
washing-trough. I think if 
the washer is of the usual 
tvpe, in which the water is 
drawn off from the bottom, 
the films will wash safely if 
merely laid in the water 
and shifted from time to 
time. Separate flat films can be 
washed just as plates, or by pinning 
them round a piece of wood floating at the 
surface of the water. Care must be taken 
during all operations not to bend them, as a 
crease makes a mark that cannot be got out. 

Drying is achieved by pinning them at 
one corner to the edge of a table, shelf, or 
any piece of wood laid flat on a table and 
projecting over the edge. "The pins must be 
driven in firmly, for a fall while drying 
might mean the utter destruction of the 
negative by dust adhering to its surface. As 
the ‘‘uncurlable” style of film has both sides 
coated with gelatine neither side must on 
any account touch anything until perfectly 
dry. They should be put to dry in à warm 

lace where there is plenty of air and as 
ittle dust as possible. 

Storing of films is much easier than that 
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The barges after the race. 


of plates. They can be kept in envelopes 


or books, similar to those made to contain 
post-cards, with the details of exposure, 
etc., written underneath. This is one of the 
ways in which films score a distinct advantage 
over plates in point of convenience. 
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The Oxford Eights,’’ 1905. 


Just after the last gun-fire. Race just beginning. 


Another advantage is that it is so delight. 
fully easy to get rid of the bad ones. Just 
put them on the fire—a flare, and they are 
gone! But some films burn with almost 
explosive violence, so do not hold one in 
your hand when you set fire to it, or you 
may be incapacitated for taking any more 
film photographs for some time afterwards. 

The pictorial illustrations (i.e. all except- 
ing those of the parte of the camera) in these 
articles, were taken on roll films. I think 
illustrations of Oxford life must always be 
interesting to B. O. P.“ readers, so I put 
in these pictures of the eight-oar races, 
1905, by way of showing what can be done 
with a roll-film camera held in the hand, 
without focussing, and on an occasion 
when every moment is of importance. 
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THE VOYAGE OF THE BLUE 
A STORY OF ARCTIC ADVENTURE. 


By Gorpon STABLES, M. D., R. N., 
Author of “ The Butterfly Hunters,” etc. etc. 


tt Witness this my act and deed.” 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper by ARTHUR Cooxx) 


VEGA: 


CHAPTER XVII.—OH, THE ROMANCE OF rr! 
A STORM IN THE ICE-PACK. 


nr fine weather held. 

All day and all night the Arctic sun 
went sailing round us, high above at the 
noon of day, lower much at the noon of 
night. But there, always ever there, and 
with never a cloud to mar its brightness. 

No, nor breath of wind to ruflle the bosom 
of the great deep. And constantly life near 
ug. on the sea itself. on snow-clad bergs, 
and in the circumambient air. 

A happy time, a real calm and quietly 
happy time! Nor care nor care had we. 
The past was by, the future—ah! We 
minded not what might be there, the pre- 
sent was ours, and we were enjoying it 
without trying to do anything of the sort. 

Bees trouble not to alight on the wind- 
tossed flower; happiness flies past the soul 
that is agitated to settle on that which is 
calm. 

“ I do believe," I said to my mate, a day 
or two after I had first thought of carpeting 
the deck with snowy drügret—'' I do believe 
our old friend Claude enjoys this summer 
outing better than anything we have yet 
experienced." 

He sleeps a good deal. See, he’s drowsing 
even now. Dreaming, perhaps.“ 

„And happy be the old man's dreams, 
Tom ; but it appears to me that this day- 
drowsing is one of the pleasures that belong 
to healthful old age." 

" Did you say he was asleep, Tom? 
Does that look like it, my friend." 

Claude had opened his eyes and said 
something to Saxwold, a bright smile 
illumining his face as he spoke. 

And away down below marched his grand- 
nephew, and presently appeared the harp, 
placed almost reverently near to him. 

Claude drew it nearer to him still, and 
leaned over it lovingly, caressingly. 

Then his white fingers touched the strings. 

„Was it an impromptu ? " I wondered. 

Be this as it may, I had never before 
listened to more heart-enthralling melody. 

The whole mind and soul of the harper 
were in it. 

It rose and fell on the summer air, plead- 
ingly as it were at one moment, wildly 
passionate the next. The music seemed 
here, there, everywhere; floating around 
us in the air, quivering on the water, coming 
like song of mermaiden from the snow-white 
floating bergs. I thought that even the 
ivory gulls circled nearer to listen to the 
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inspired minstrelsy. Oh, the romance of 
it all! 

No wonder that Betsy's stocking dropped 
unheeded in her lap, or that Briney gazed at 
the white fingers, the whiter hair of the 
musician, her lips parted, and a kind of 
light in her eyes I'd never seen there before. 

But it ceased with one wild twang, all in 
unison, though - yes, every sighing, singing 
string ceased as suddenly as though those 
strings had snapped. 

And I did not wonder that our Tom 
advanced to shake hands with the harper. 

Thank you," cried Tom; ' thank you, 
sir. for that.“ 

Thank me ?—and for what? 

He looked up almost in a kind of bewilder- 
ment. Oh,“ he added, I've been playing, 
have I?" 

Either that, Claude Burgoyne, or seraphs 
have been singing to us. 

But, sir, you've broken the ice. Now 
vou shall play more, for I'm going for my 
violin." 

There was neither breath nor motion on 
the sea that afternoon, and when Tom, after 
a break of beautiful operatic music, went off 
into a sweet old-fashioned dream waltz, what 
more natural than that I should beckon to 
Betsy. The everlasting darning dropped 
unheeded on the drugget, and next moment 
the dear old girl and I were floating over the 
deck and round the deck as happy as the 
birds on the ocean blue. 

We soon had company, too, for Edgar and 
Briney were after us, enjoying the dance as 
only youth can. 

Maybe there was something in the air to- 
day, for following our example yonder in the 
ship's waist, not one couple of the crew, but 
half a dozen at least, were gliding round and 
round like sea-mews on a wind. 

But when I saw, with the tail end of my 
starboard eye, Timber Toes himself emerge 
from behind the capstan, with  Leeks 
leaning gracefully towards him, and join the 
happy throng, bother me if I could stand it 
a moment longer. I burst out into a hearty, 
if not ill-bred fit of laughing, which brought 
the dream waltz to a close. 

But Tom was not going to disappoint the 
crew of their expected pleasure through my 
behaviour. 

He bent towards Claude and whispered 
something. Claude smiled and nodded, and 
suddenly the tune was changed into as daft 
and rattling a hornpipe as ever thrilled a 
British mariner to the tips of his toes. 

Briney and Betay subsided. 

“ Lay farther aft, lads," I shouted. 

And farther aft the merry sailor lads did 
lay, and there were two whole hours of it 
after that. Two such happy, madly merry 
hours as are seldom spent by merchant 
sailors on the bosom of the mighty deep. 

Then it was two bells in the first dog 
watch, and tea-time. 

We came through hardships after this 
such as few sailors have ever experienced, 
and I've had much sorrow since ; but still, 
many times and oft, while smoking my pipe 
in an easy-chair of an evening, in my own 
old frigate here, scenes like those I have 
tried to portray come back to my memorv, 
and I think, or dream, I am once more back. 


„Going to blow a bit, is it, Mr. Frieslan ? ” 

My third mate had entered my cabin one 
morning, five days after our happy after- 
noon dance. 

** Yes, air,“ said Frieslan. ** Wind has gone 
round points and points, and it is now stiff ; 
but right off the ice." 

“ Think it will keep steady ? " 

„Till it blows itself out. Yes, sir." 

Then there is nothing to hinder us from 
taking to the ice? 

** Nothing that signifies a very great deal 
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to the Blue Vega. We should have to take 
the ice sooner or later, if we have this 
terrible pack to negotiate, Captain Silas.“ 

* Well, Mr. Frieslan, it was to negotiate 
this terrible pack that we came here, and 
we're just about in the right meridian now." 

** That is so, sir." 

And vou’re not afraid of heavy ice? 

* No, certainly not. And it has always 
been my plan to go where duty led, ice or 
no ice. 

* But I can't help wondering, Captain 
Grigg—sometimes wondering f 

“ Sometimes wondering what ? ” 

He laughed now. 

“ Why, sir, how we are going to get out 
again.” 

Well, I've wondered that myself, mate ; 
but even if it does turn out to be a case of 
beset all the winter through, we don't lack 
Stores, and the ice will open again next 
summer as far aa it has opened this. 

" So may it be." 

“ Is she lying to, Mr. Frieslan ? ” 

* She's hove to. But fires are lit, and 
steam nearly up.“ 

As soon as it is, then, get in sail and 
we'll take the ice." 

'* Ay, ay, sir.“ 

I was busy working out a lunar; but, in 
& short time, noises alongside told me that 
we were getting among heavy pieces, so I 
laid down the slate and went on deck. 

And the sea-scape I now saw ahead of 
me and round me differed not much from 
that we had left only two or three weeks 
before. 

Much farther to the west were we, much 
nearer land. Land that, as we got north 
in this meridian, would come out as it were 
to meet us, as a glance at a chart would 
tell even a landsman ; but the same ocean 
of rising and falling snow was ahead. No 
pointed fantastic  bergs  steepled and 
pinnacled like those we have often seen in 
old-fashioned books. But a monotonous 
dreariness, a vast and cold expanse stretching 
on and on to the horizon, that, but for the 
gentle rising and falling of the huge pieces, 
might have reminded one of a N 
wintry, snow-clad moorland in Yorkshire 
or in Hampshire itself, or a Scottish peat 
moss or Irish bog-land. 

Across this lonesome wilderness of snow 
northwards and east and by north one 
might wander for weeks, when frost has 
bound the bergs together, and find no change, 
and meet not a living thing, for bears abide 
not where no food can be found, and stay 
not where they cannot see the dark water. 

Occasionally a white or blue fox might 
be found, but that would be all, and even 
he would be making the best of his way to 
lonely Jan Mayen or the mainland of Green- 
land itself, as if afraid to stay amid the 
silence and dreariness of so terrible, so still 
and solemn a wilderness. 

No birds? Never a bird far in through 
the great ice-pack. Of all the multitudes of 
species, of all the myriads of feathered 
beings that haunt these Arctic seas, not 
one will be seen amidst the desolation of 
this ghostly region. 

And in below the ice, where mavhap the 
water is a mile or miles deep, few creatures 
live or move or have their beings, and the 
silence above on the ice and snow is as great 
as that beneath—awesome, heart-touching 
silence. 

That deep indescribable silence is peculiar 
to the sea of ice when frost has enchained 
its component bergs, and never a breath of 
wind is blowing. 

But to-day, as I have said, a strong 
breeze was blowing away seaward from the 
pack, and it shrieked and howled through 
our now empty rigging. Nor was this the 
only sound. Oh no, for a moaned roar came 


off the pack itself, although her motion 
was almost imperceptible —a roar of crashin 
and colliding bergs, a roar of grmding and 
tearing, as the huge pieces rubbed sides 
together, then went floating farther off. 

More sounds than even these fell on the 
ear the sounds of shrieking and wailing rose 
up from the pack as if fabulous monsters 
of a bygone past were imprisoned therein, 
suffering never-ending torment. 

No, not exaggerated is this description; 
in fact, neither poet nor prose-writer has 
ever yet been born who, in adequate 
language, could describe the din, the noise, 
as of all things unearthly, that rises from a 
wind-tortured, wave-moved pack of heavy 
ice in the Nor'han seas. 

Was there danger? There is always 
danger to the largest ship and strongest 
that ever was launched on a sea like this ; 
but not so much in a loose ice-field like 
this as in the nips farther into the interior, 
when the peak by invisible strength is being 
compressed into smaller dimensions, when 
the bay ice, and even pancake ice, is being 
broken into large fragments, and these 
squeezed out of the water by the monster 
bergs, and piled one above the other on the 
snow like a pack of gigantic cards. 

If imprisoned in an ice-field on a night of 
such happenings as these, the strongest 
iron or steel battleship fleet would be 
crushed as one crushes an eggshell with his 
fingers. You marvel? And well vou may; 
but it is their wooden elasticity, and per- 
haps their comparative insignificance of 
size, that proves the salvation of the Arctic 
ships, to say nothing of their build. 

or when pressure they cannot resist 
comes, the chances are they will rise, be 
squeezed up, and sometimes even clean out 
of the water, held probably only by two or 
three yards of frozen snow along a portion 
of the lower bilge and keel, and so prevented 
from falling entirely on their beam-ends. 

Being determined to get in through this 
great pack as far as possible, and as long 
as the wind blew high and the ice was free, 
I kept the Blue Vega steadily at it, steadily 
onwards. 

Her bows were those of no Aberdeen 
clipper, but such as they were, they managed 
wedge-like to force asunder the heaviest 
bergs, and so slowly to forge her way 
under a great pressure of steam. 

Down below, my brave engineer and his 
not less brave and hardy stokers were at 
work. I could see the green and the silver 
of the great engines as cranks rose slowly 
up and down, and hear the song of the 
good Scot himself, despite the grind and 
growl of the ice around the bows. 

“ Where one hears song, there safety lies,“ 
I said to myself, and so I kept on and on. 

Had I not been certain of the Herculean 
powers of my engines, and the elastic strength 
of my good ship herself, never would I 
have ventured into this westland pack, or, 
having entered, J should have tried to 
make a sweep, and so regain, if possible, 
the open waters of the ink-black sea. 

But we had crossed the Rubicon. The 
die was cast. I would, nay, but must, trust 
to Providence and await results. 

We'll keep her straight; Tom, there is 
nothing else for it.” 

“ You're going aloft, sir?“ 

" Going to the nest to h«ve just one 
squint around, Tom ; things may be getting 
better than they forebode at this minute.“ 

Up. and up, and up, hand over hand, and, 
cheerily oh, things beneath me getting 
more and more diminutive, till, when 
looking below from my swaying barrel, 
that the high wind was trying in vain to 
tear from its lashings, the bulwarks were 
but lines, the lower rigging spider's webs, 
the funnel the open neck of a penny ink- 


bottle, the crew no bigger than penguins, 
the dogs no larger than rats. But one 
glance beneath me was all I had time for: 
I must look ahead. 

I got my glass to my eve at once. I 
was never, since I had reached manhood, 
much of a feather- weight, and, says Silas to 
himself, ““who knows but my strain on 
the lashings may be the last straw that 
breaks the camel's back; then who would 
guide my good ship. or who should com- 
fort the loved ones below if——” 

I forgot all about this next minute, seeing 
something black and large far away to the 
nor ard, and in a bee-line from the Vega's 
prow. 

Miles away was this blackness; and what 
could the blackness be except water ? 

Then I looked and looked again, in spite 
of wrenching, tugging wind. 

Because it was so strong a sight, and so 
unusual in a great ice- pack. 

Could it be an island on!y newly raised 
from the ocean's black depths by volcanic 
force ? 

It s*emed too low for that. 

And then meteoric dust came into my 
mind. 

I myself had seen, and Frieslan far more 
often than I, no doubt, tracta of snow of a 
dark brown hue approaching to black, 
where the déhris of some vast meteoric 
stone has fallen flaming from the sky. 

Then. I argued, if it were that, it must 
have fallen but recentlv, else surely it would 
have been almost hidden now by drifting 
snow. 

“ But avast heaving! Avast heaving, 
Sile, my hearty," says I. “ for even in these 
regions dry snow seldom falls in June." 


THE 
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I closed the big telescooe and went 
quietly down below again. 

I'll have my tea," I thinks. 

See anything up there, Captain Grigg ? ” 
said Tom. 

Something black, mate, about ten miles 
on ahead. Can't make out yet quite what 
itis. Believe it to be water. Not certain." 

“ I'll go up, sir.“ 

* Tom," I savs, half serious-like, ** what 
mav your fighting weight be?“ 

Tom looked at me half-amused. 

* Do I hear rightly, sir, or is the ice a 
kind o' confusing my auricular nerves *? ” 

"I dont know the strength of your 
auricular nerves, my friend, and I'm the 
last skipper in the merchant service who 
would think of putting on the gloves with 
a first mate. But what I sav is this, Tom 
Bluff, if vou weigh half a stone more than 
your old skipper, Silas, then don't venture 
up vonder as long as this gale blows; the 
nest might carry away, and wed miss the 
sound of your fiddle of an evening." 

“ But, sir, I saw to the lashings of the 
crow's nest myself.” 

“ What is a gale of wind down below here,“ 
I told him, * is a Highland hurricane away 
aloft; so Silas tells vou not to go.” 

Am I to look upon that as a command ? " 
savs Tom. 

“ I think vou'd be just as well to squint 
at it in that way, my boy, for you see the 
lashings may be, and I dare say are, as right 
as rain, but the heavy leverage with an 
extra puff of wind might sever the to gallant 
mast herself.“ 

It was Tom's watch on deck, and Frieslan 
was busy forward. getting poles all ready to 
push the ice from the bows, when there was 
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less headway on her. So I trudged down 
below all by myself, to drink tea with 
Betsy and the cat. 

Now, I never knew a boy vet—I mean a 
real manly British boy, that a spice of 
danger hadn't an attraction for, and assuredly 
Saxwold was no exception to the rule. 

Though I wasn't aware of it at the time, 
the lad had been close beside Tom and me, 
while we were talking on the bridge, and it 
immediately occurred to him that he, 
Saxwold Bórgen, was just the man to go 
aloft and try to unravel the mystery of that 
something black ahead. 

And when Saxwold made up his mind to 
do a thing, why, he simply did it. 

He waited for an opportunity, and pre- 
sently it came, because the first mate went 
forward to have a look over the bows. 

Next minute he was making the best of 
his way up the rigging. 

He had to hang on it, however, more 
than once, and more than once he half. 
repented of his rashness. But half.repent. 
ance is whole repentance, so he took firmer 
hold, tried to keep his shoulders, and not 
his beam, to the wind, and up he went. 

For the first time since he had come on 
board the Blue Vega, he crept through the 
lubber's hole in the main-top. If he hadn't 
done so, the chances are he would have been 
blown clean away there and then. He 
needed to stand swaying on the top for a 
good three minutes to recover himself. 

Then manfully he commenced his task 
again. 

But what I had told Tom about the 
force of the storm, Saxwold found now was 
grimly, fearsomely true. 

(To be continued.) 


OF JACK ALDERSON, V.C. 


Author of “A Long-Range Duel,“ Christmas ín the Khyber Pass," ete. 


w the frontier, in times of stress, events 
follow upon each other with startling 
rapidity. It seemed to me that I had but 
that moment fallen asleep after the excit- 
ing incidents of the suppression of the 
mutiny at Fort Nicholson, when I was 
roused by & hand upon my shoulder, and, 
looking up, saw Alderson standing, candle 
in hand and fully dressed, at my bedside. 

** They've begun it," he remarked. 

“ Begun what?" I asked, rubbing my 
eyes. 

** The siege of Fort Nicholson," he replied. 
„It's not exactly a siege of Sevastopol, 
but. for the present, it's vastly more inter- 
esting to us. Hark! There they go!” 

And, indeed, as he spoke, I could hear the 
low reports of distant rifle-fire. 

I leapt from my bed, slipped on my sword- 
belt and revolver, and followed my friend 
out into the courtvard of the fort. The 
moon had set, and everything was shrouded 
in almost impenetrable darkness, in which 
the walls and the outline of the fortifications 
were barely visible. Quickly mounting to 
the ramparts we passed along the line of loop- 
holes. Every man stood readv at his post. 
Sign of last night's mutiny there was none, 
and Gulam Khan, approaching. made his 
report with a stoical unconcern that the 
late Yakub Khan might well have envied. 

In grim silence the men awaited the attack. 
And in silence Alderson and I leaned against 
the wall and watched, through an embrasure, 
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the bright flashes of the enemy’s rifles flare 
forth from the summits of the hillocks 
which dotted the surrounding plateau. 
Sound there was none, either inside or outside 
the fort, save the monotonous spit-bong 
of the Afridis’ rifles, and the grating shriek 
which, from time to time, rang through the 
dark night above us. It was the whistling of 
a bullet overhead. 

Alderson, his eyes on the rifle-flashes, 
toved with his stop watch, first starting 
and then almost immediately stopping the 
big second-hand. Some twenty times he 
did this, and then, slipping the watch back 
into his pocket, remarked : 

They won't attack to-day. To-night, 
perhaps." 

* How can vou tell ? " I asked. 

For answer he pulled out his watch again. 

" Now then," said he, take the time 
between the next flash and its report.” 

We waited a moment and then a bright 
spurt of flame burst out of the darkness 
in front of us. At the same instant Alderson 
pressed the spring and started the watch. 

A slight pause followed, and then the crack 
of the ritle was borne distinctly to our ears. 
Alderson at once compressed the spring 
and, bending down. held the face of the 
time-piece to a flickering wall-lamp which 
lighted the ramparts on the inner side. 

" Four seconds exactly," he reported. 
Now, at what rate does sound travel ? " 

“Eleven hundred feet a second," I 


answered, promptly enough, for I had been 
well trained in the old days in my British 
regiment. 

“ Which, as the rifle was fired four 
seconds before we heard the report, makes 
the range a little over fourteen hundred 
yards. Now, the sun will be up in ten 
minutes, and our wily friends the Zakka 
Kheyl are not going to advance fourteen 
hundred yards over an open plain against 
loopholed walls in broad daylight. No; 
they will try to keep us prisoners by long- 
range fire to-day and then bring matters 
to a conclusion after nightfall. But before 
that we'll have the Punjabi company from 
Shinawri to help us—the telegram said 
they would be here by daybreak. They'll 
be a little unwelcome surprise for our 
friends from Tirah. Ah. here's the day!“ 

Even as he spoke I noticed the flashes of 
the enemy's ritles grow fainter and fainter. 
Day was approaching. For a time there 
was no sign but the gradual lightening of 
the surrounding gloom. Then, one by one, 
there grew before our eyes the blurred 
outline of the nearer hillocks. Soon these 
took more definite shape, and the distant 
mountains became faintly visible. "These in 
turn took form and showed their rugged 
profile; and then, in the east, the slate- 
blue skv coloured to a rosier tinge, which 
gradually deepened and brightened until 
a bright bar of shining gold lay on the 
eastern horizon. Then, as I looked, the 
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gold turned to flame, the pink of the 
heavens changed to steely blue, and a fiery 
disc, mounting into the sky, glared across 
a desolate land. It was the commence- 
ment of a summer's day on the Samana. 

At the first streak of light Alderson 
placed his hand upon my shoulder and led 
me across to the southern wall of the fort. 
From there we could see the road to Shinawri 
winding over the level until, a couple of 
miles away, it disappeared over the edge 
of the plateau. Advancing along it, if the 
telegram spoke truth, we should now have 
seen a company of Punjabis. 

But the road was as bare of life as the 
surrounding uplands. For half an hour we 
stood and watched, but our only reward 
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was disappointment. Nothing was to be 
seen but an occasional puff of smoke which 
betrayed the lurking-place of a tribesman 
less well supplied than his comrades with 
the invisible arms of offence of modern times. 
I wondered what was passing in Alderson’s 
mind. No pleasant thoughts, to judge by 
his face. Suddenly he shut up his field- 
glasses with a snap. 

This may be serious,” he said. He 
looked for a moment at our men lining the 
ramparts, and then he added : 

" You think me clever at this game, but 
this time I've made an egregious fool of 
myself." 

I failed to see the point of this remark, and 
said so. 

(To be continued.) 


„Don't you see, Alderson explained, 
‘that I promised these fellows that the 
Punjabis would be here by daylight ? 
Well, they aren't, and now, quite rightly, the 
men consider me a false prophet. It never 
does to prophesy except upon a dead cer- 
tainty, and it's just as well not to do it then. 
They're already talking about it. You 
can see them glancing towards us whenever 
they think we're not looking. There'll be 
trouble with them before long. I wonder 
what on earth has happened at Shinawri. 
Ha! I thought so——”’ 

For suddenly Gulam Khan stood along- 
side us, his hand raised in military salute, 
and I could see from his countenance that 
he had news to tell. 
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HERE can be little doubt that the earliest 
artistic pursuit of mankind was that 
of carving. Think of that, ye B. O. P.“ 
boys who have taken up the hobby! The 
simplicity of the tools required, the small 
amount of skill necessary for obtaining a 
comparatively successful result, the ease of 
finding materials for carving and the per- 
manence of the finished work would all 
probably conduce in the early ages to this 
being the case. 

The theory, too, that the life of the indivi- 
dual reproduces that of the race strongly 
supports our contention: how can we 
account otherwise for the strange school- 
boy propensity of whittling sticks, desks, 
tree-trunks and every article within the 
reach of his ever-ready pocket-knife ? 

It is not surprising, then, that, among 
the earliest human remains, dating from 
thousands of years before our first historical 
documents, we find weird carvings of animals 
now extinct, scratched on the teeth of those 
very animals, providing us moderns with a 
wonderful picture of how the prehistoric 
man filled up the tedious moments of life 
which were unoccupied by the chase of 
animals or fellow-men. 

Since those times great strides have been 
made in the art, but the improvements have 
been in two directions— while the Western 
world (or Europe) progressed in the attain- 
ment of lifelike results, culminating in the 
marvellous statuary of the ancient Grecks, 
the Eastern world advanced rather in the 
direction of greater intricacy of detail, an 
intricacy to which in some cases they sacri- 
ficed the lifelike appearance of the finished 
article; so that in looking at their work 
we are struck with astonishment, not so much 
at the accuracy with which the artist has 
portrayed his model, as by the amazing 
patience and labour manifested by the 
sculptor. 

This twofold development has led also to 
a difference of material; for while the pure 
white marble of Italy has furnished the 
sculptor with the basis of his lovely statues, 
the Eastern carver would find it impossible 
to use such a means for the almost micro- 
scopic detail which he loves to employ. 
He has therefore adopted more precious, 
but softer and tougher materials—especiallv 
ivory and some kinds of wood, such as the 
sandalwood of Southern India. 

It is with these wonderful Eastern carvings 
that we are now concerned, and a few ex- 
cellent examples of them are shown in the 
accompanying illustrations. 
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The first of them is an ivory carving which, 
together with the box figured in No. 10, 
was presented to King Edward vir. when in 
India on a tour similar to that which has 
lately been undertaken by his son. It is a 
life-size representation of the chief plants of 
India—barley, tlax, and peas. The delicacy 
of the work and the accuracy of the result 
cannot but astound all who see the original. 
The beards of the barley, the tendrils of 
the pea, the veining of the flax-leaves are 
correct to the minutest detail, and the 
artist has even gone so far as to portray 
a wonderful little caterpillar upon one of 
the leaves. 

The second figure (fig. 2), again, represents 
anivory carving ; but this hails from Japan, 
and is in the form of a box elaborately carved 
with quails and twining stems of millet. 
This shows well the sacrifice of art to intri- 
cacy, for the quails are by no means lifelike : 
although every separate feather is minutely 
carved, we feel sure that an artist such as 
our J. A. Shepherd could give a more lifelike 
picture with half a dozen well-chosen lines. 

The meeting of East and West is well 
typified in our third example, the produc- 
tion of a Viennese artist, and one which, 
while it vies with the most delicate and 
perfect specimens of Eastern workmanship, 
yet manifests a dramatic art equal to the 
most tragic sculpture of Western artists. 
The material here is that strange mineral 
to which the Germans gave the poetic name 
of Meerschaum " (foam of the sea), a name 
due either to its whiteness, softness, and 
lightness, or possibly to the fact that it 
is very occasionally found floating in the 
Baltic Sea. It is, as a matter of fact, a 
silicate of magnesium, found in small lumps 
in Asia Minor, Greece, and some other parts 
of Europe. From its absorbent qualities 
it has been found most suitable for the 
manufacture of pipes, and a pipe our example 
purports to be. 

But who could be so bold as to commit 
the vandalism of smoking such a pipe, or 
rather what party of smokers could be found 
guilty of such a crime, for the single bowl 
seen on the right-hand side is so arranged 
as to communicate with four mouthpieces, 
the holes for the insertion of which can be 
seen at the base of the group. 

The incident it illustrates is too well 
depicted to need explanation; we can but 
give our tribute of admiration to the splendid 
manner in which the artist has represented 
the horses in headlong career, the heart- 
breaking agony of the mother clasping her 


child all unconscious of its peril; the stony 
grief of the father and driver, both determined 
to sell their lives dearly, and the bloodthirsty 
intentions of the wolves surrounding the 
whole, snapping at horses and men alike, and 
making fruitless attempts at leaping into 
the flying sledge. 

The whole group is only some ten inches 
long, and should rather find a post of honour 
in some art collection than on the table of 
some luxurious smoker, for which, incredible 
as it may seem, it was designed by the 
talented artist who conceived and elaborated 
it. 

The game of chess with its countless pos- 
sibilities and its unbounded scope for medi- 
tation is peculiarly suited to the Eastern 
temperament, which finds physical exercise 
too laborious for its often sultry climate, and 
prefers the gentle art of contemplation. 
Small wonder that the game ranks high 
in their estimation, and that upon it they 
have lavished such a labour of love as that 
shown in figs. 4 and 6. These sets of chess- 
men are carved in India and China respec- 
tively. We feel sure that they will excite 
the covetous propensities of some of our 
young chess enthusiasts. What luxury 
there would be in a game with such a set— 
how worthy the Mohammedan king of the 
former set to receive all the protection we 
can furnish him ; what added pleasure in 
a deadly forking move by that stalwart 
knight on his prancing steed, and what an 
extra security should we feel in castling 
behind that wondrous temple with its bal- 
cony and minaret! The pieces represented 
belong to the white set, while the opposing 
side, instead of Mohammedans, consist of 
little Hindoo figures of equal perfection. 

These Indian chessmen are distinguished 
not only by minuteness of detail, but also by 
artistic beauty, and so form a striking con- 
trast to the Chinese sets, which seem merely 
to strive after complication of workmanship. 
They look far too top-heavy for everyday 
use, and the elaborate pedestals of sphere 
within sphere only add to their instability. 
The figures, completely covered with tiny 
patterns, are exceedingly wooden (or should 
we say ivory), and the knights and pawns, 
which differ only in size, are almost comic in 
appearance. 

The elaborate nature of the pedestals of 
these figures is better illustrated in fig. 5, 
another ivory carving from China. Un- 
satistied, apparently, with the difficulty of 
carving patterns so minute as to be scarcely 
visible and yet perfect in every detail, the 
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inese workman seems to have Sighed for dancer, who, not content with terrifying hig The ivory model of a state barge from 
still more intricate tasks, and a fulfilment visitors with facia] contortions and unearthly Berhampur (fig. 9) is chiefly remarkable for 
of his longings was certainly obtained by the shrieks, would fain add to the terror he in. the exquisite tracery along the sides of the 
Chinaman who first conceived and success. spires by the awesome nature of his attire. ^ vessel and on the canopy in the fore part 
fully carried out the idea of carving a solid We hear much of the degradation of art, of the vessel. Note that it is ropelled by 
sphere of Ivory into two, three, or more but it would be difficult to conceive a lower paddling and not Towing, and that a rudder 
concentric spheres, without dividing the depth of degradation than this. As we Should and Steersman are therefore unnecessary, 
outermost one. expect, a closer inspection of this necklace The tiny figures are each of them carefully 

The achievement of such a task borders entirely dispels any beauty that it at first portrayed and show humerous points of 
on the miraculous and Seems to surpass in sight appears to possess, and the meaning. difference. It is a characteristic of these 
difficulty all those marvellous tasks set by less grin of the eyeless skulls, the degraded Indian boats to have the lofty prow which 
Wicked ogres and ill-disposed fairies in fcatures of hideous faces, the contorted limbs js here depicted, 80 aS to breast the great 
the nursery tales which used to delight us of Eastern deities i ire us with loathing and tidal waves which periodically rush up the 
SO many years ago. Yet miraculous as the disgust instead of tlie delight and wonder river mouths, and which would quickly 


seems, it has been accomplished in the caused by the other examples of caryin Swamp a boat not thus adapted for mounting 
pedestal] of every man of these Chinese nd surely it would be difticult to find a their lofty sides. 
chessmen, while this wonderful ball sur. fitter cause for delight and wonder than the Our last example (fig, 10) is, as already 
mounted by a Canopy, and with its delicate group of little Japs in fig. 8. Japan, we are mentioned, of Indian workmanship, and shows 
pendant, contains no less than five perfect is the paradise of children, and certain] the height which can be reached by the wood 


one inside it, yet each without a joint, The in the Seventh heaven, as they scramble and wood, and furnishes such an example of 


beasts, of plants and pagodas, is about 5 in. impossible to decide on which side is the 
ter. j 


T it is carved entirely from human bones, ing himself hugely, quite apart from the fact carefulness of workmanship which are mani- 
What fearful thoughts must have infested that the kiddie at his foot is offering him a fest on an examination of the originals. We 
the solitary worker ag he chipped and rubbed tempting bun. The group was executed in can only hope that they have proved of 
at those ghastly relics ! No labour of love Yokohama by a jolly old artist, for so I am some interest to the readers of the“ B. OP. 
this! but a task of fear and Superstition, de. Sure he was, who rejoiced in the name of and especially to those who have taken up 
Stined to deck the person of a Tibetan devi]. Toyusai Mitsuchika. carving or fret work as a pleasant hobby. 
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MILITARY HEAD-DRESSES. 


By FRAMPTON BLEwrTT. 
(With Illustrations by the AUTHOR.) 


Sven the days when primitive man With the Normans the helmet assumed this was Superseded by the mantling, a 
emerged from a state of absolute the distinctive form shown in the illustra. short mantle of ric] material having scal- 
Savagery, the problem of providing a tion, and this js the shape given in the loped edges, 


defensive covering for the head has received Bayeux tapestry, to which we are indebted The basinet had a wreath of cloth, and 

considerable attention, The first efforts, for so much of our information about that above that the crest. 

no doubt, were to utilise the skins of animals period. About 1530 A.D. plumes of feathers were 

fashioned into a sort of clumsy skull-cap ; This conical form remained in use right up attached to the helmet, 

perhaps padded or stuffed, to the time of Henry n. It was a thoroughly The salade was a very practical form of 
During the Bronze Age what we may call useful headpiece, and it is interesting to head piece, and vas used as early as 1400 A. D. 

the inception of the helmet took place and note that the “nasal » is found in the The morion is considered to be a variety 

metal caps came into use ; but, in the case Greek helmet, and later on was revived in of salade. 

of tho Gauls, it was not till some time after the steel cap of the time of Cromwell A powder became more and more 


a distinctive helm was worn ; and then it represented on some monumental brasses, place, it being found of little use as a pro- 
was practically identical with the Roman Where we find indicated a strip of mail tection, while considerably hampering the 
pattern. Which hung from the edge of the mail hood movements of the wearer. By the end of 
Probably the thick skulls of primitive Surrounding the face, and Could be raised the sixteenth century it was practically 
races did not require very much assistance, and fastened to a stud on the forehead " abandoned, except for ceremonia] purposes. 
and it is not till we come to the old Assyrian of the basinet, The only pieces that were retained were 
and Grecian nations that we find a genuine About the time of Henry m, the great the morion and the cuirass ; leather being 
helmet. The civilisation of these ancient helm or heaume was introduoed. This was used for the equipment of the fighting-man. 
peoples saw the highest development of all put on over the mail hood and was shaped It is stated that in France the last foot 
the arts. and the old Greek helm was Perhaps something like a barrel, with a cross slit for soldiers who wore the cuirass were the 
the finest shape ever adopted. the wearer to see through; but it was only pikemen, who Were disbanded as a body 
In the illustrations the crested helm used in actual combat. Later on the about 1670. 
shown is the one seen on the old vases and heaume was modified in shape, and became During the reign of Elizabeth some suits 
i i i of costly and elaborate armour were worn 
popular with the men of the ranks later on, "The Black Prince's helmet hanging over his by the officers and men of high standing, 


covering, € & truncated cone, and the lower part is The helmet was discarded not long after 
The Roman helmet differs from these in more oval than cylindrical. Below the eye- and by the time we come to the campaigns 
being shallower and plainer. The side- slits the breathing-holes are arranged, of Marlborough we find the soldiers Wearing 
pieces covered the ears, and the neck of the change for the better soon took place, a cocked hat of the pattern shown in the 
wearer is well protected. This was the and the basinet—which Was usually pro. accompanying illustration, 
form of headpiece worn by the Romans vided with a ViZOr— waa introduced ; During the reign of the last English king 
when they invaded Britain. Later on, when although the great helm still continued to who led a charge in person the Grenadier 
the Empire of Rome lost its original ideas of worn over it and resting on the shoulders Companies wore a high cap, which in 1770 


simplicity and became indolent and luxurious, when the wearer was engaged in action. took the form we illustrate. A similar cap, 
the helmet developed into more showy In this case the vizor was removed from the adapted for cavalry, was worn by the officers 


though less useful shapes, basinet, of the 2nd North British Dragoons—now 
After the Romans had left our shores and The tilting helm was Properly only used the Scots Greys—and is also shown. 

various kings had arisen who parted Britain for jousts, was Very heavy, and was Securely This regiment is the only horse Grenadier 

‘mong themselves, the defences for the fastened to the body armour of the warrior. regiment in the British Army, and wears the 

lead were various but com paratively crude, Heraldic crests came into use during the same“ bearskin ” ag do the Foot Guards, 

nd until the Norman Conquest there was first half of the fourteenth century, and a The Fusiliers’ fur cap is a descendant of 

ttle in the way of a true type of helmet, Scarf was worn attached to the helm, but the Grenadier cap. 55 
During 
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Duri the Waterloo campai the 
Guards “who had previously adopted the 
bearskin, wore a shako of the same pattern 
as the rest of the infantry, but the Scots 
Greys kept to the bearskin. Afterwards 
the Guards reverted to the bearskin, which 
in its present form is shown in the illustra- 
tion. 

The Highland bonnet, now worn by many 
of the Scottish regiments, hasa full drooping 
plume at the right side, of the same material 
—feathers—as the bonnet, and bears some- 
what a resemblance to the bearskin of the 
Guards. 

The campaigns of Napoleon made Europe 
familiar with a number of gorgeous uniforms, 
and the various head-dresses were in many 
cases of a most imposing form. Those who 
have seen pictures by Meissonier and the 
other French artists will have noticed the 
variety of shakos and helmets worn by the 
Emperor’s staff. The French infantry at 
the time of our wars in the Peninsula wore 
a shako shaped like an inverted coffee-pot 
and having sometimes a long upright 
pinache of feathers, and several regiments 
in our own army wore a similar one with 
horsehair plume. Our own infantry wore 
the shako shown in the drawing. Several 
variations of the cocked hat worn by general 


Joox the stirring “ Hi, hi!" of the fire- 

men on their way to a conflagration 
will be entirely supplanted by mechanical 
contrivances for warning the traffic of their 
approach. With the vanishing of the time- 


officers may be noticed in the pictures of 
the period, some closely akin to the form 
we generally associate with Field Marshals 
of the British Army of to-day. 

The small infantry shako is retained now 


only by the Scottish Rifles and the High- 
land Light Infantry. British Dragoons of 


the time of Wellington wore a close-fitting 
helmet with thick black plume arranged 
over the top, and a broad projecting 
p2ak. The French Cuirassier’s helmet was 
the most elegant-shaped one since the old 


reek. With a full crest and long horse. 


hir plume it was indeed a thoroughly 
sp.cndid-looking headpiece, and is retained 
in yractically the same form at the present 
time. 

The Dragoon helmet of to-day in the 
British Army fits close to the head at the 
sides and leaves the ears exposed, and the 
peak in front comes nearly on to the nose. 
However, when worn by the Household 
Cavalry in conjunction with the polished 
steel cuirass it forms a very imposing com- 
bination, which is quite familiar to those 
who have visited London. 

The Lancer’s cap shown is similar to that 
used by the German Uhlans, and when worn 
by the 17th Lancers above their splendid 
blue uniform with white plastron it con- 


ON MAKING A FIREMAN. 


Bv Messrs. CLARKE & HYDE. 


place, preference is always given to sea- 
On application at headquarters— 
Southwark fire station—the aspirants are 


men. 


tested and passed for probation, or rejected, 
on drill days. 


The Boy's Own Paper. 


stitutes one of the showiest head-dresses in 
the British Army. 

Perhape the least elegant of all modern 
helmets is the German “ Pickelhaube " ; 
though thoroughly useful if the possibility 
of a hand-to-hand encounter be considered. 

The familiar infantry helmet of the present 
time is, like all other full head-dresses of the 
British Army, for show Ben only, and 
for active service is replaced by a “ pith 
helmet or sun helmet with puggaree. 
Possibly for a campaign in cold climates 
this might be varied, but at present if is 

of the usual foreign-service garb of the 
khaki-clad soldier of our army. 

For drill purposes and walking out the 
soldier is provided with a cap which, in ite 
latest development, is round with a flat top 
and projecting peak. 

Eastern armour is often curiously orna- 
mented, and the head-dresses are very varied, 
but are not of such general interest to our 
readers, and to deal with properly would 
require considerable space. 

Enough has been given to suggest an 
interesting subject for study by boys who 
like to feel that they know something of 
the costumes of bygone days. Such a stuly 
would enliven many a dull history or dry 
record of past events. 


———— 000090000 e ——— - ĩ—ʃ;ĩ᷑ 


references are forthcoming, he is allowed 
to join the probationers, his kit and bed 
are allotted to him, and his round of instruc- 
tion commences. 

One of the first things he is taught is the 
method of raising an unconscious individual 
and placing him across his shoulders, so as 
to be able to effect a rescue, pairs of pro- 


The Helmet, showing Air-supply Tube and 


Signalling Cord as carried by Firemen 


in Action. 


Big Map of London in the Fire Brigade Headquarters at Southwark. 


Every station is marked and the strength shown, and all are in direct communication with head office, and orders 
are issued to stations near the fire as to what engine, etc. is to be dispatched. 


bationers taking it in turn to be first rescuer 
and then the one rescued. When the latter, 
he is required to lie perfectly limp in 
imitation of an unconscious man, and must 
not assist his companion in any way. 

The great yard at Southwark hae a high 
tower specially designed and built for prac- 
tice, in the upper storeys of which mock 
fires are made with bundles of straw, 


The first test is one for physical strength. 
The applicant is required to raise & : 
escape into position by means of a block 
and tackle entirely by his own exertions. 
If he fails he is disqualified. Otherwise, if 
found constitutionally sound, and reliable 


honoured method, much of the romance 
associated with the fireman's calling will 
pass away, though it will in no way affect 
the efficiency of the force. 

A place in the ranks of the fire brigade is 
not an easy thing to obtain. In the first 
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Smoke Helmet in Action. 


Life-saving Drill. 
Engine Class for Advanced Firemen. 
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carefully times the various manceuvres and 
eventually passes the candidates as efficient. 
Practical experience is given by sending 
some probationers in company with the 
regular hands to a real fire, and then finally 
the men are drafted for regular service to 
various stations. 

Indocrs in the class.room, under the gui- 
dance of an instructor, the theoretical aspect 
of a fireman's duties have been explained. 
This class-room contains working models of 
every appliance in use in the brigade. "The 
svstem of water-mains and how to locate 
them in buildings, and also methods of 
tapping them and adjusting hoses, are ex- 
haustively taught. Here, too, is to be scen 
a large case filled with battered helmets 
that once belonged to heroes who have had 
the misfortune to fall victims of the fire fiend 
during the execution of their duty. A grue- 
some array, and on the simple labels attached 
can be read the brief particulars of many a 
gallant deed of heroism and self-sacrifice. 

However, it is not only novices who are 
taught at Southwark, but old hands come 
to study and pass as second and third class 
firemen. Engines are dismantled and re- 
fitted for instruction purposes. 

There is a branch of the brigade that 
confines its attention to work amongst 


Ladder Drill at Training-quarters, Southwark. ship ping and riverside buildings . The old 


kindled, and extinguished, the whole of the 
operations being carried out in the identical 
manner to that in which the recruit will sub- 
sequentlv be called IM to attend and ex- 
tinguish real ones. Two men are stationed 
in the tower and light the material; then 
the alarm is given, and the watches are set 
going. Out from the adjacent buildings 
comes the fire-escape, and up gallops the 
fire-engine. The ladder is placed in posi- 
tion, and an embryo fireman ascends, enters 
the building, and descends with a comrade 
on his shoulder. By this time the engine 
hose is ready, and another man is prepared 
to carry it up and put out the fire. 

A feat with the hose that is not so easy 
as it appears is that of filling the canvas 
tank in the centre of the quadrangle from 
the roof of the buildings. To hold the nozzle 
of the hose while pouring forth a stream of 
water under heavy pressure, and direct the 
flow so that it pours steadily into the 
receptacle, needs a strong arm and a steady 
eye. The tank is rigged on a portable 
framework, and is used in places where the 
engine cannot get a direct communication 
from a water-main. The two hoses are kept 
constantly at work replacing the water as 
the engine pumps it out and throws it on 
the burning building. 

Another ordeal the novice has to undergo 
is the jumping-sheet drill. One by one the 
probationers are required to leap from a 
window into the sheet held taut by his 
companions. 

The probationers also practise the method 
by which a person can be lowered from 
an elevated position by means of a single 
rope, the men on the ground hauling 
on the other end as it is paid out from 
above, to prevent the man descending from 
coming in contact with the building. This 
means of escape is only used in cases of 
emergency, where the ladder.escape is not 
for some reason available. In another 
photo other probationers will be seen prac- 
tising with the short ladders used to effect 
an entrance to low windows. 

Sectional ladders are also part of the 


fireman's equipment. Each probationer |= 3 

carries one section, which fits into another 2 * Te ams ERA 1. 

one borne by his mate. They are tho- CL — N 2 

roughly drilled in fitting together and using — z VU iei ERO <r xt. 

these. aene — 4 2 A . "uve Ne Aus 
Every Wednesday afternoon there is an — — — S : 


inspection drill before the chief officer, who The Jumping-sheet Practice. 
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system was to have a tug and a separate with a radial branch, shown in photo. 
fire - float, but for some time now the steam This apparatus has much the appearance of 
fire-boat Alpha has been a familiar sight a machine-gun, and one can discharge 


All ready aboard the '' Alpha," the Fire-float at Blackfriars Bridge. 


to those who cross Blackfriars Bridge. She 18,000 gallons of water per minute in any 
has a light draught, eighteen inches for ard desired direction by simply turning a handle. 
and thirty inches aft, while her propellers In the office at headquarters is a most 
elaborate map of London, 
situated close to the great 
telephone switchboard. On 
this map every fire-station 
is marked and the strength 
of its equipment registered. 
Immediately there is a call 
the position of the fire is 
located on the board, and 
instructions are issued by 
telephone to the surround- 
ing stations. Thus it can 
be seen at a glance if the 
local engines are at work 
elsewhere, and if so others 
are immediately called up 
and dispatched to the 

scene of the conflagration. A Consolation. 

It is, in fact, the key to Yes! I'm out, right enough; but I made a 
the whole working of that glorious meal of the wicket-keeper. 


magnificent body of men— : s m H 
the letropolita i ' 
Brigade Pen Fie NEVER MIND WHETAER I'M 
The smoke helmet is an- 
other innovation that has FAT OR NOT 
been installed with success. 
This curious-looking appa- 
ratus is somewhat similar in 
appearance to a diver’s 
helmet, and is fitted with 
a long tube by means of 
which fresh air can be sup- 
lied by means of a pair of 
lows. This, with the 
protection afforded the 
eyes, enables the wearer to 
descend into smoky base- 
ments or other places where 
under ordinary circum- 
stances he would be unable 
to withstand the thick 
smoke. This contrivance 
Special Tower built at Southwark to Train Firemen. has been recently utilised 
in the rescue work after the 
are encased in two hollow tunnels, enabling terrible colliery disaster in France. It may 
the boat to be manceuvred in very shallow be seen in practice at headquarters when the 
water; in addition to which she is fitted recruits are being initiated into their duties. 


You 
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MY HOLIDAYS WITH MAC. 
By E. R. Harrison, LL. B., 


Author of “The Cruise of the *Iferne," “Popery, Prelacy, and Peceril of the Peak," etc. 


NOTHER interesting event was the “ guides’ 
race." On one side of Grasmere Rydal 
Fell towered up, and at its summit, a thou- 
sand feet above us, floated the white ensign. 
The hillside was almost, but not quite, pre- 
cipitous, and a dozen of the hardy hillmen, 
who are prepared to conduct tourists to the 
top of any peak in Lakeland, started to 
race to the top, round the flagstaff, and 
back. It was & good race, and the more 
interesting because every one of the thou- 
sands of spectators could see the whole of 
it—the run across the meadows to the foot 
of the hill, the painful ascent, with the pace 
ever decreasing, the final rounding of the 
flagstaff, and then the long, bounding leaps 
down the hillside and home. 

As we had to walk home again, over the 
mountains, Mac consented to explore Gras- 
mere village another day, but insisted on 
“stoking up," as he put it, before we 
started. It was as well he filled his pockets 
with apples, for we chose the roadway as 
far as Thirlmere, and so did the motors, 
Motor dust is abominable and choking, and 
even apples could not keep our mouths 
moist ; ao we left the road near Wythburn, 
and were soon happy again high up on the 
hillside. We touched 1,750 feet, followed 
the ridge from Blea Tarn—the source of 
the Lodore stream—until we were right 
above Watendlath, and dropped down the 
hill by the pony-track. Then it rained. 
It was rain of the Seathwaite variety— 
good wet rain, and plenty of it. 

Next morning it was still coming down, 
but it cleared after breakfast, and there were 
patches of blue sky for two hours. 

We walked to the stepping-stones over 
the river. They were six inches below the 
surface, but two hours later the water had 
fallen enough to uncover the highest among 
them ; then it rained again. 

From half-past twelve to half-past four 
the torrents descended, and we stood at our 
door and watched the downpour. A native 
who passed told us that the “ floods would 
be out " before morniug. 

We had an early tea, and then walked to 
the river once more. The water was racing 
down, and actuallv rose six inches, verti- 
cally, while we watched it—al] in fifteen 
minutes. We wanted an object for an 
evening's walk, and the thought occurred 
to us simultaneously—Lodore in flood. 

When we set out it was raining and 
blowing, and the hills around us looked 
black and forbidding, but they were all 
streaked with lines of the purest white. 
Every depression, every crevice was marked 
by a beautiful, irregular white line, and it 
was the whiteness of rushing water. There 
were scores of such streaks, and every streak 
meant a whole series of waterfalls. 

Half à mile along the road was the first 
complication. Our way lay through twenty 
yards of water & foot in depth, but by 
walking along the top of a boundary-wall 
we managed to keep dry. The Derwent 
raced along on our left. As we emerged 
from the Jaws of Borrowdale," and the 
broader valley at the head of Derwent water 
came into sight, we stood still and gazed in 
amazement. Wherever we looked there was 
only one thing to be seen, and that was 
water. Fields, hedges, and walls were 
covered, and the whole valley had simply 
reverted to what was probably its normal 
condition fifty thousand years ago, and had 


ITI.— LAKELAND. 


PART 11.—(continued), 


become part of the lake again. 
floods were out in Borrowdale. 

The sky cleared and the sun burst through 
as we reached Lodore, and made our way 
up the ravine. A few others had braved 
the elements like ourselves, and the reward 
was great. It was Lodore as Southey must 
have seen it—a mighty, turbulent flood 
rolling down over the rocks. Much as we 
had admired Lodore on our earlier visit, it 
was nothing to what we now saw. We 
could not tear ourselves away from its 
beauties, and when we had gazed at it from 
below for a full half-hour we climbed the 
heights and saw the fall in detail, every 
pool, every cascade, every rush, slide, and 
spray-cloud—a sight not easily to be for- 
gotten. Then we scrambled down again, 
and as we turned for a last lony look at the 
fall, the sun shone out, and all the millions 
of drops of hurrying water sparkled at once. 
Now we have, indeed, seen Lodore ! 

We turned aside on our way back to see 

a huge, glaciated rock at Grange—a mighty 
mass, hundreds, perhaps thousands, of tons 
in weight, smoothed and scratched by the 
1 that once came down the valley 
rom Scafell. When we were but half a 
mile from Rosthwaite a motor-car with a 
single occupant dashed part us, and we 
watched it run down the hill in front of us. 

Won't it make a splash when it gets to 
that place where the road is under water? 
said Mac. Look — there it goes, right in.“ 

It was. indeed, right in. e saw the car 
enter the water, and we saw a mighty splash; 
then the engine groaned, puffed, had several 
fits, and pira So did the car. 

What could it be? Surely a foot of 
water need not stop a powerful motor. 
When we got to the foot of the hill we 
understood. The Derwent had been rising 
at the rate of six inches in every quarter of 
&n hour when we had come down the valley, 
and it had kept right on. So our road was 
now a river; there were three feet of water 
over it, and this road-river waa one hundred 
and fifty yards across. 

The occupant of the car had descended, 
and was up to his waist in water, trying to 
move it. e offered to assist him, but he 
was able to wheel it on to dry land without 
help; and we were not sorry, for a bath in 
three feet of water is not pleasant unless 
your clothes have first been taken off. So 
we comforted the poor motorist from the 
top of our wall, learned that he intended to 
leave his car where it was for the night— 
he could do nothing else, for the engine was 
full of water—and went home. 

After supper Mac propounded a problem, 
the result of an hour's cogitation. 

„What I want to know," he said, is 
this—if the rain of one summer night causes 
Buch floods as we have seen to-day, where 
do the inhabitants of Borrowdale live in the 
winter? 

“On Scafell summit," I suggested —a 
solution which Mac condescended to accept. 

The floods having come, we were quite 
satisfied, and, having seen all we wanted to 
see, we were willing for them to depart as 
quickly as they came. Therefore, we were 
glad to find next morning that the flooded 
road was dry, and the river almost down 
to its normal level. But. alas! it was still 
raining. The wind was blowing down from 
Seathwaite, and, as our good fandlady ex- 
pressed it, when the wind’s up from 


Truly the 


Keswick it’s fine, but when it blows down 
over Sty Head (beyond Seathwaite) it will 
rain all day." Her observation would have 
been more scientific and less picturesque 
had she merely told us that a north wind 
brought fine weather, and a south-westerly 
current invariably meant rain. So the 
coaches were empty and mackintoshea pre- 
vallel. Later on it cleared, there were 
breaks in the clouds, and the barometer 
began to rise. 

We waited until we thought that some of 
the hillsides might be passable, and then 
started up the valley. We soon found that 
we could not go far, for every half-dozen 
steps brought us to a stream or a bog, but 
we followed a watercourse that used to be a 
path until further progress was out of the 
question, and then watched the stream 
come over a magnificent water-slide on the 
Stonethwaite Beck. Soon the sun began to 
shine once again, and if we were to tell of 
all the beauties of Borrowdale seen through 
a clear atmosphere you would tire of the 
repetition, but you would never tire of the 
sight. 'The events of the day were—one 
x uA running up a tree, and a fine bunch 
of white heather. 

Opportunity now presented itself for a 
visit to Castle Head, a low hill near Kes- 
wick, interesting not only on account of its 
commanding view over Derwentwater, but 
also by reason of its being supposed to 
represent the ancient centre of volcanic 
activity in the Cumbrian district. Mac, 
who expected to see a model crater, a sort 
of miniature Vesuvius with the fire out, was 
disappointed, for Castle Head was just a 
hill and nothing more—at least, so it seemed 
to our untrained minds. But then, as he 
said, we have to take so much on trust, 
the weight of the sun, the shape of the 
earth, and thousands of other scientific facta, 
so why not believe that Castle Head was 
once the terror of Borrowdale, if there was 
a Borrowdale then? At any rate, as a 
scenic centre it was superb, and, after all, 
we had not expected to witness an eruption. 

The sun shone so brilliantly next morning 
that we feared it could not last, but we 
determined to try our luck, and started 
early for Wastwater, by way of Seathwaite 
and Sty Head. We decided that it must 
have rained in the night, for the streams 
seemed to be swollen, and we looked for 
Taylor's Ghyll Force to settle the question. 
Taylor's Ghyll Force has special advantages 
as a testing fall. The water as it comes 
over the rocks takes the exact form of a 
white lady binding her hair; and she is 
plump or thin according to the state of the 
stream. Yesterday we had found her 
attenuated, to-day she was comfortable.“ 
so there was no doubt the stream had risen. 

We reached Sty Head Tarn after an easy 
climb, and commenced a steep and stony 
descent into Wasdale. Scafell Pikes towered 
up em 155 left, Great Gable on tlie right, 
while Lingmell occupied a prominent i- 
tion in front of Soafell The hills were all 
very cet with numerous precipices, and 
were nearly all covered with slides of loose 
Ps of rock—screea, as they are 
called. Wastwater was reached soon after 
midday, and, as usual, we lunched on the 
shore. It is a fine, deep, and extensive 
sheet of water, but does not approach Der- 
wentwater in beauty. 

(To be continued.) 
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RECENTLY DISCOVERED BY Percy V. BRADSHAW. 


The Editor to his Readers. 


OBLE Patrons, you will immediately 
notice, on glancing at our heading 
this week, that the well known features 
of our Art Editor are not recognisable in 
the three-quarter view of the dexterous vouth 
engaged in his artistic labours. Nor is 
your devoted servant the Editor to be seen 
wading through the customary masses 
of manuscript. Do not, however, on that 
account, jump to the terrible conclusion 
that we have resigned our positions. 

The Art Editor is, as our German friends 
would remark, hors de combat, the result of 

ressure of work in the Visitors’ Reception 
Department He had, fortunately, finished 
his Stone Age labours before the trouble 
overtook him. The reason for your Editor's 
absence is that he thought he would try the 
mettle of his chief assistant by giving him 
the week's largest contribution to examine. 

This is à poem in 756 stanzas, at the end 
of which we were appalled to read the 
words To be continued.“ 

The verses by the budding Byron are 
quaint both in spelling and punctuation, 
but the story he tells is very dramatic and 
thrilling. We do not, however, think our 
readers would care for hundredweights of 
this sort of thing : 


Farewell, he cried my noble steed 
Thy glossey main, I stroke 

Don't be surprise, my death to read 
For my young heart, is broke. 


The Assistant Art Director has stepped 
nobly into the position temporarily vacated 
by his brilliant chief, and has attacked his 
responsible duties most manfully. 

We would, however, venture to advise 
the promising young artist to discontinue 
such a scheme of wall decoration as that 
he seems to be engaged upon. No one will 
deny that the likeness of the distinguished 
model is most admirably caught, but we 
do not care to be held responsible for seeming 
disrespect to our elders, and would therefore 
suggest that, in future, our clever carica- 
turist should devote himself to less famous 
types of English beauty. 

The article by our Literary Critic on 
“ The Model Boy of the Past will, we are 
convinced, more than sustain the Ferret's” 
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reputation for enterprise as well as for the 
excellence of both its Literature and its Art. 


Our Illustrations. 

We have pleasure this week in fulfilling 
our promise to present loyal readers with 
3 further pictures for the Drawing-room, 
these being the last of the Stone Age series 
from our Art Editor's brush. 

The first, is a subject which will particu- 
larly appeal to Ferret contributors—- 
for it representa a prehistoric editorial 
waiting room. 

In this subject our confrére has risen, 
by his marvellous 
insight into human 
nature and his 
masterly draughts- 
manship, far above 
the levelof ordinary 
Illustration. 

Note the critical 
and thoughtful ex- 
pression of the 
editor, who, with a 
millstone round his 
neck—his badge of 
oftice—peruses the 
contribution sub- 
mitted by & heavy 
visitor, whose ex- 
pression, and the 
introduction of the 
club behind him, 
suggests that he is 
not likely to take 
the editor's refusal 
of his work without 
a little argument. 

The type of early 
English beauty next to him seems much 
more harmless, while the infant prodigy with 
two serial stones—or, rather, stories—to 
submit, is obviously awaiting the editor's 
decision with great eagerness. The last two 
figures represent the nervous and truculent 
types of contributor, both well known to 
us at the present time. 

The 2nd picture is, perhaps, our favourite. 
It illustrates a quarrel in the office of the 
Stonehenge Ferret," and shows that the 
staff of the paper had a sharp and effec- 
tive way of dealing with a troublesome 
office boy. We have wished many times 
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recently that this good old fashioned method 
of punishment waa in vogue to-day. 

o. 9 ends the series, with, we much regret 
to observe, a note of tragedy. It is press 
day, and the staff is very busy, when an 
unexpected and very unwelcome visitor 
suddenly arrives. This is none other than 
the dreaded Lizardragopotamus, a member 
of the Ichthyosaurus tribe, and he brings 
with him an appetite which must be satis- 
fied. The majority of the staff do their 
best to retire, tactfully and quietly, but 
one of the sub-editors is caught napping. 
We know nothing more tragic in the shoke 
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range of Modern Art than the expression 
on this gentleman's face as he innocently 
enquires of his fleeing friends the reason 
for their hasty departure. 

We dry our starting tears, and express 
the hope that the animal found his lunch 
that day & very indigestible one, and that 
the staff erected & suitable monument to the 
memory of the martyr. 

Once more we acknowledge, on behalf 
of our readers and ourselves, our sincere 
admiration and grateful thanks to the 
artist, and, in conclusion, trust that he 
is satisfied with the scholarly manner in 
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which we have introduced his work to the 
world. 
THE EDITOR. 


CHARACTER READING FROM 
HANDWRITING. 


“ Simon the Sniffer."—lt's a beastly 
unpleasant habit, Simon, and you'll really 
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A Quarrel among the Staff. 


have to keep it under control. You'll never 
make any sort of a success as a Society 
man, when you leave school, if you are 
perpetually sniffling. Use your handker- 
chief more, or, better still, whenever you are 
seized with a violent desire to sniffle, count 
5,000 as quickly as you can go. 

By the time you've completed that little 
task, you will have forgotten your original 
intention of sniffling. But, don't count , 
If you do, you may find yourself carted off 
to a Lunatic Asylum. You should do well 
in after life as an Author, or Bag and Bone 
Merchant. 

Augustus.—There is a want of refinement 
about you that gives little hope of your ever 
reaching a higher position in life than an 
assistant at a Fried Fish Shop. You are 
genial and hearty and a very agreeable 
companion in a common sort of way, but I 
should think there’s absolutely no chance of 
you making a success in Court circles. If 
you don’t fancy the Fried Fish profession, 
try Cab driving or Bus conducting. 

Gerald.—No! I don’t advise you to 
start fancying yourself as a Doctor, old chap. 
You might make a professional Footballer 
or Cricketer—there are many indications 
of your success as a sportsman in your 
writing. But anything brainy—no ! Gerald 
dear. 

* Art." —Yea, but surely thou wantest to 
carry it to extremes, old boy? Everyone 
knows the costume of the present day is 
ugly, but you're not going to improve it by 
tripping jauntily into class dressed in a 
Roman Toga or Elizabethan costume, or 
any of the others you mention. You'd 
simply look & shocking ass and get carted 
off to the Head for a licking. 

You might just as well s st waltzing 
into school dressed as Red Riding Hood,’ 
or Little Bo Peep or Simple Simon 
Why try and be so very superior, old chap ? 
You'll perhaps be a successful artist one of 
these days, but—you will have to start being 
far more practical. 

„Hercules. —And with a good deal of 
the bully thrown intoo, Herc. I very much 
dislike your type, and should be extremely 
obliged if you would come round to the 
“ Ferret offices and be thrashed. You've 
got nothing to swagger about in being 
strong. Merely an accident of birth. Give 
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a little more time to strengthening your 
brain now, and don't pose so much about 


your Biceps and Latissimus Dorsi. (Hope 
the last bit hurts you.) 
Per ."—[t certainly does seem hard 


that you should be made to stop at school, 
when you hate lessons. But endeavour to bear 
our martyrdom bravely, there are thousands 
of fellows like you. No, don't try running 
away. It never works. Console yourself 
by the pages of the 
** Ferret." 
“Moody.” — 
Buck up, young 
'un; you really 
mustn't get so 
desperately humpy. 
We're all useful for 
something in this 
world, even if it's 
only to keep the 
Head's cane in 
good working order. 
Your recollections 
of it are very vivid 
just now, and 
you're rather blue 
—and perhaps a 
bit black as well. 
But you'll soon 
be better. Write 
us a cheerful one 
next time, there'sa 
good chap. 


THE MODEL BOY OF 90 YEARS A400. 
By OUR LITERARY CRITIC. 


Have you model boys of to-day, who love 
your little Ferret cos his coat is so warm, 
ever heard of Mrs. Sherwood, or, more 
important still, of Master Henry Milner ? 

I expect both the lady and the gentleman 
are strangers to you, 80, as you would be all 
the better for their acquaintance, allow me 
to introduce you. 

Ferret Readers—Mrs. Sherwood; a 
celebrated writer who lived in the beginning 
of the nineteenth century; and Henry 
Milner, the hero of one of her books— 
“The History of 
Henry Milner, a 
little boy who was ( CN 
not brought up : 
according to the 
Fashions of this iL», 8 
World." M 

Master Milner is (m ; d 
the most lamb- UN, V. 
like, blameless and i 
sugary youth I've 
ever met, even in a 
book, and I’m sure 
you'll all be jolly 
pleased to know 
him 


Henry's career ís 
traced by Mrs. 
Sherwood, in de- 
tail, from the time 
when, at the age 
of three, he is an 
orphan and living 
with a clergyman, 
his uncle, in Wor- 
cestershire. We 
are glad to see that through the pre- 
cautions of his kind uncle, he knew no 
naughty words and naughty tricks.“ 

But, alas! when he was six, and Muff, the 
pussy cat, had offended him by getting into a 
cupboard, ‘“ where Mr. Dalben was so kind 
as to allow H Milner to keep a certain 
bag of rubbish," you will be shocked to 
hear that he went into a great passion, 
and collected all his bits of deal in his frock, 
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and threw them over Muff, saying, ' You 
naughty cat! you frightful cat! I hate 
you, that I do!’ " 

At such behaviour as this, every right- 
thinking person is bound to remark Tut 
Tut! Henry—likewise Fie!” 

Moreover, when taught to read, he 
would not for days say the letter F," but only 
“ swelled out his cheeks " at Mr. Dalben— 
his uncle—until ** the old gentleman called 
for a twig out of Sally's besom, and laying 
little master over his knee he made him 
recollect the letter F another time.” 

Worse still, on being invited to spell 
cat, Henry, evidently blessed with an 
original idea of humour, insisted on calling 
it “ Muff,” and tried to put the matter 
off as a very good joke." 

Mr. Dalben, not thinking the witticism 
exactly a record-breaking one, was—and 
we can hardly blame him—“ again forced 
to have recourse to his friend the besom.”’ 

At this period Henry the humorist first 
encountered his arch-enemy and evil genius, 
a certain Master Wellings." 

Here is Mrs. Sherwood's description of 
Master Wellings. Though only a few 
inches taller than Henry, he looked exactly 
like a little man; he wore high boots and 
spurs, a short jacket, with a very large 
neckcloth, and his hair was brushed up very 
sprucely.“ 

Henry was most anxious to make him 
feel at home, and proposed to take him by 
the hand and show him his “ hermitage,” 
and his stream of time," whatever they 
might be—and carpenter's shop. where 
perhaps he would like to help me with my 
wheelbarrow.” 

Master Wellings, in response to these 
overtures, evidently didn't see a great 
chance of entertainment or excitement in 
the suggested programme, for he nodded 
at Henry, and placing one finger in bis 
offered hand measured him from head to 
foot with his eye," dwelling especially .u 
his shoes, which were clumsy and pate 

And when Henry introduced him to a 
scarecrow, he made the uncomplimentary 
remark that his young host would have 
done better to act scarecrow himself," which 
stung Henry to the crushing retort: * Your 
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servant, sir, but, as I am sure you are too 
polite a gentleman to recommend to others 
what you would not like to do yourself, 
give me leave to pull down my man of 
straw, and you shall have the pleasure of 
taking his place. 

Although Henry refused to fight on this 
occasion, he succumbed later, and got a 
bloody nose and a black eye in heroically 
defending a small Irish protégé of his from 


« very big boy. Henry, in thinking matters 
over afterwards, felt that he had acted 
wronglv, in striking the tirst blow and not 
trving what a steady rebuke might have 
produced.“ and Mr. Daàlben—his uncle— 
was “ much pleased by his penitence.” 

We are not told whether Henry was 
equally pleased with his black eve. 

In time he goes to a boarding school. 
Here he met his old enemy Master Wellings, 


and also made the acquaintance of a 
lively youth called Marten, otherwise 
The Exquisite," who thus introduces 


himself: 

“ Wellings, vou know Milner; come, play 
the part vou are so well fitted. for. of the 
master of the ceremonies in all matters of 
politeness ; introduce, I say, introduce. the 
young gentleman to his new acquaintances, 
and do not leave me to the awkward alterna- 
tive of telling him who I am and how proud 
I shall be of his friendship.” 

Henry, pleased with the lively and vet 
polite manner of the young gentleman, 
extended his hand to him, shook it heartily, 
and said. Sir, I shall be most happy to be 
honoured by your acquaintance." 

“ Ferret readers will be interested to note 
how similar are the courtesies extended. to 
new bovs to-day. 

Henry was not generally popular at first 
—we are most disappointed to find—and 
he was ultimately reduced to finding chums 
among his schoolfellows by a somewhat 
startling ruse. They were out walking, one 
day, when he suddenly “ tumbled, three or 
four times successively, head over heels, after 
which he rolled on before his amazed com- 
panions to a considerable distance on his 
feet and hands, with the motion of a wheel 
with four spikes!“ 

It's a pity Henry isn't alive to-day. He'd 
break up the monotony of lessons splendidly 
if hed turn on a few similar party tricks 
or farmvard imitations during class. 

However, let us return to our moutons. 
(For the benefit of Lower-School readers we 
should explain that the last word is French.) 
Marten—the exquisite—one day, in a fit 
of naughty temper, so far forgot himself 
as to call our hero a parrot! Yes, my 
readers, I know you'll be horribly shocked, 
but I quote correctly from the book. He 
called him A PARROT. However, he 
afterwards repented of his vile language 
and hoped Henry wouldn't take offence, 
whereupon Henry looked up“ with his 
usual sweetness of expression," and, clearing 
his throat, obliged with the following guff. 
* Oh, Marten. if you could see my heart, 
and could but know my own thoughta of 
myself, you would not suspect me of being 
offended at anything you can say of this 
kind. I know that there is no good in me, 
and that if ever I have been able to seem 
to do anything right, I owe it... to my 
ever-beloved uncle." 

This seems to be the last important 
ep:sode in Mrs. Sherwood's wildly exciting 
account of Henry's school life. After 
leaving school, Henry studied hard, never 
allowing himself to join in sports—not even, 
we presume, permitting himself the distrac- 
tion of turning his famous cart wheels." 

A family in his neighbourhood pressed him 
to play cricket with them, at which Henry 
coloured and looked embarrassed "! 
Cricket had supplied one of the amusements 
at Clent Green (his School), and he had 
* some little knowledge of the game." but 
he was aware that Mr. Dalben would not 
approve of any amusement which might 
lead him into company. Besides,“ he 
thought. I shall require most of my time 
for study, and if I have leisure, I shall have 
enough to do to work in my garden, and 
I want to enlarge my arbour and to raise 
my mound and to gather plants." He also 
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heroically declined to learn to ride, for the 
same excellent reasons, 

He was then fifteen vears and a few months 
old, and we may readily believe Mrs. Sher- 
wood's statement that * any one who had 
seen him at Clent Green whilst under the 
iron harrows of worldlv companions, and 
seen him again in his happy home, would 
hardly have known him.” We should 
infinitely have preferred to see him in the 
former state. 

You will be interested to know that he 
afterwarda went to Oxford, was adopted by 
& rich nobleman, Lord H , Who admired 
his wonderful character; and, of course, he 
lived happily ever after. 

We're sorry to close the storv of Henry so 
abruptly, but we've been longing, ever since 
we started on Henry's history, to get on 
our football boots and kick somebody very 
badly. I hope Henry has a more soothing 
effect on vou, my friends. But whatever 
your private opinion, the book gives a 
splendid idea as to the sort of vouth that an 
Author of 90 years ago chose as an ideal 
hero, and seriously expected would be 
reverenced and admired by all her boy. 
readers. I think bovs of to-day prefer 
the hero of our friend Tiggers. 

Henry would have a very bad time at 
this school, I'm afraid. 

If there are any noblemen—rich —who are 
anxious to adopt a typical sehoolboy of 
to-dav, I've got a very excellent suggestion 
to make. All communications to 

Ferret Literary Critic. 


EXCHANGE AND MART. 
(Address all replies io Ferret Office.) 


Cricket. Bat.—'* Slogger would like to 
exchange sprung Cricket Bat for pair of 
Football boots in good condition, Size 10. 

Hand | Camera, —* Hobby” would like 
to exchange his hand camera, which he is 
tired of, for a good secondhand bicycle. 
Free wheel necessary. 

Watch.—' Nipper " has splendid silver 
watch which has lost time somewhat since 
he cleaned the works out with sand and 
serubbing brush. He would be glad to 
change for good pair of skates and a football 
jersey. 

White Mice.— Naturalist” would ex- 
change good pair of football pads for six 
good white mice, or two good guinea-pigs. 

( To be continued.) 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH 


AUGUST. 
By DR. Gorpon STABLES, R. N. 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, 
Aviary, and Gardens. 


T° THR Boy HiMsELF.—I said I would tell you the 
verdict of our humble wild friends as to the 
character of the human being, as proved by his conduct 
towards them. The verdict is—Guilty of treacherous, 
cruel, and cowardly conduct: and it is not to be won- 
dered at that they fly from us whenever we make 
ourselves visible. Nevertheless, individually we have 
it iu our power to reverse that Judgment. My robins 
are constant companions of my study; even my 
sparrows sit on my window-sill—the window is always 
open: rats follow me in my grounds to be fed; wild 
mice sip milk which I hold out to them in a teaspoon ; 
and my thrushes I feed as they sit on their eggs. 

Jt has often struck our thinking boys as strance 
that, while the animals of the field flv or flee from 
mankind, they perch on the shoulders of cattle or 
sheep. Well they know that the latter will not harm 
them, and that, as a rule, mankind is more malicious 
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n dan any other creatare who breathes the breath 
of life. 


But how about animals, especially birda, who do not 
know the real character of the human biped? Well, 
they are perfectly fearlesa. On islands down the Ant- 
areuic way I have landed among birds who would 
positively get among my very feet, never dreaming 
that a wingless creature like me could hurt them. In 
gome islands in the Arctic, too, and even among the 
ice, I have seen birds wondrous tame. But a Polar 
bear who lias never even seen man is suspicious of him, 
for no doubt his parents have warned him against the 
cruel and deceitful curiosity that carries a tire-stick 
Rnd a Spear. 


Ayaiu, we are apt to call tigers, lions, panthers, etc., 
savage. If you consider the matter you will see for 
yourself that this is in one sense, quite wrong. These 
Rninmal-, that spring on men from the covert or jungle, 
are obeving their natural instinets, aud protecting 
themseives, their homes, and their offspring. Can you 
bleme them? Are we ourselves not just as savage 
when we go on the war-path armed with the mur- 
derous implements that advaneed science has placed in 
our hands. If an enemy were to land on our shores we 
should hurry to meet him, and tight to the grim death 
for the dear ones it ix our duty to protect: but, instead 
of being called savage animals, we should be termed 
heroes. 


The jungle is the home of the tiger of India. In its 
dark green shade is eentred everything that constitutes 
this splendid animals Happiness. His wife and benau- 
titul cubs await his return. He has come to seek food 
for them in a natural wav, and he meets an armed wan, 
who micans to slay both him and his in the most heart- 
lees way if he can get the chance. He will shoot the 
futher, and leave the wife to mourn her provider and 
companion, her husband, her love; or he will shoot the 
mother, and leave the little ones to die of starvation. 
Then, if this tiger who has met the man with the rifle 
switcher his terrible tail, glares with green and angry 
eyes, and crouches for a spring—all in his own defence, 
mind you—I unk you, as fair-play-loving British boys, 
if it be right to spenk of him as a savage monster and 
to exult in his death ? 


Far be it from me to discountenance legitimate 
sport. Mankind must live, and often in jungle or on 
the ice or in wills anywhere he is called upon by 
Nature to defend himself, and at such times he is to 
be admired if he can be both brave and just at the 
same tine. 


How about fox-hunting? Te thie always fair sport ? 
Very far, indeed, from it. To dig a fox out of the 
earth and let the hounds break him up that some fair 
ludy—as often as not a fat, red-faced farmer's daughter 
— may be presented with the brush, is hardly what 
I should like to call British. When, after giving the 
horses, hounds, and human bipeds a fair run, Master 
Reynard has reached home, he has won the race, and to 
kil! him after this is a brutal indignity. 


I hope, boys, that now ft is the hottest month of 
summer you are not neglecting perfect ablution and 
the morning bath. Do vou want to be pure-minded ? 
Be pure in body. Do you wish to be brave and fear- 
lesa? Carry within vou the heart that only obedience 
to the laws of health can render strong. 


THE POULTRY RU. It is well with fowls that have 
R gool grass run and plenty of liberty. There is one 
complaint which I ain sometimes asked about which is 
nearly always brought on by filthy runs and want of 
freedom, I allude to what is called featlier-eating. 


It isa foulsome sort of a disease, and easily diagnosed, 
yet sometimes difficult of cure. It is well to separate 
the worst cases wheu the stumps of the feathers are 
seen to be broken and bleeding, and to dress with 
a mixture of sulphur ointment, one ounce, and a 
little carbolic acid. This a chemist should make 
up. Feed these affected birds well, keep in the open 
nir and sunshine, and give any amount of green food. 
But see tothe run. It may want turning over, for ten 
to one it is poisoned. See to the dust-bath and beware 
of overcrowding. Such birds should have plenty of 
shelter from the weather. Green-stuff of all kinds, and 
eaud and gravel. A nice dry clean dust-bath, and 
oceans of clean soft water. 


Tur Pigeon Lorr —Tliis month, and the sooner the 
better, go in for your autumn cleaning and whitewash. 
Choose a sunny day, and begin early in the morning after 
having placed your pets in safe captivity. I do not 
believe in the boy who uses disinfectants to obviate the 
necessity for perfect cleanlinesa, It is a mistake, any- 
how, for no disinfectant is of any use until vou do 
away with all mess and fiith. Then a well-chosen 
one will exorcise the ghost thereof. 


THE AVIARY.—Breeling over: sexesgeparate, Cage 
to be cleaned before putting away. Girls or boys who 
possess a singing pet should take him on holiday’with 
them. He might be much neglected if left to the 
tender mercies of the ordinary maid. 


THE GARDENS.— Watering will be needed. But this 
is no good over sun-bakel earth, so stir this up always, 
Get rid of withered leaves and weeds. Earth up celery. 
Plant winter greens now or never. Keep everything 
tidy, and trim borders and heige:. 
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FLOATING KiDNEY (F. O. N.). You must, of course, be 
guided entirely by your own doctor, but avoid all 
hard exertion and exercise till he gives you leave. 


DELICATE QUESTION ( R. F.).—Remove the cause. You 
know what that is. Lead a strictly clean, moral 
life, else you'll come to sorrow. No, we cau't recom- 
mend most of the so-called developers. Too much 
bombast and advertisement. Fresh air and moderate 
exercise are the best developers, and your money 
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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. —AI manuscripts intended 
Jor the Boy's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C., and must have the 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, 
and in any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE MS. 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in any way 
responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though every care is talen. The number of MSS, sent to 
the Office is so great that a considerable time must neces- 
sarily elapse before their turn for consideration arrives. 
Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Religious 
Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, 
to publish such works separately. Republication by 
authors on their own account must always be the 
subject of special arrang em*nt before submitting their 
MSS. ; and whenever any special vu is put upon a 
MS. by the author this fact must be clearly stated when 
sending in, or it cannot afterwards be recognised, 


To OORRESPONDENTS.—Replies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no excep- 
tion—the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstanding. 


. Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 


in these columns in due course, 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor, “ B.O.P." 
4 Bouverie Street, E.C. Letters sent to private 
addresses of members of the staff are not answered, 


Bap HATTS (H. C.).—Doctor should have warned you. 
But, mind you, medical men are very busy, and often 
badly paid, Keep up your heart, Take a course of 
phosferiue and the cold tub. 
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remains in your pocket, 
VARICCSE VEINS (B. S.)—Yes; all hard exercise injurious. 


FOWLS LOSING FEATHERS (Orpington).—Generally the result 
of dirt, damp, and bad feeding. Write to Spratt's for 
their little book on fowls. They won't charge you, but 
mention the * B.O.P." 


Goop Leas (A. O.).—Glad to hear you 
saved your money. All these fellows 
are quacks, Take virol now and walk- 
ing exercise, Cricket is excellent, but 
not likely to increase size. 


WEAK HEART (Jones).—Fear he can't; 
but could not say without examination, 
May not be so bad as you imagine. 
Walking strengtheus a feeble heart, if 
there be no valvular disease. 


Gorp FisH (G. V. M.).—Want of light. 
They need to live in the sun all the 
time, So sbould you—when you can 
find any ! 


C. D. ScrivEN.—1. Sea-water in the open 
sea contains a quarter of a pound of 
common salt in each gallon of water. 
In other words, there are 26:439 parts 
of sodium chloride in every thousand 
of the solution. 2. To get the creases 
out of paper wet it evenly all over and 
fix it down till it dries. 


H. SEAMER and S. P. S.—T wo of the best 
books on the subject are * The Game of 
Ju-jitsn," by Taro Miyake and Yukio 
Tani, which costs five shillings, and 
“Jiu-jitsu,” by Captain H. H. Skinner, 
which costs half a crown, 


H. Serer.— Fighting Ships," by F. T. 

Jane, price a guinea, is kept up to-date. 

With regard to the Japanese navy. you might find 

what you want in Seppings-Wright’s * With Togo,” 
the price of which is half a guinea. 


H. J. G.—One of the best books is * The War in the 
Far East," by the military correspondent of The 
Times. which is published at a guinea. Another 
good book is F. J. Norman's “ The Fighting Man of 
Japan," which costs half a crown. 


G. N.—Buy three or four of the 
cycling papers at the bookstall, look 
through the advertisements, and 
wake your choice among the better- 
known makers. You ought to get 
a good machine now for two or three 
pounds less than you mention. 


R. Onrver.—See back volumes for 
articles on the subject, or get 
* Electrical Engineering as a Pro- 

fession,” published by Whittaker & 

Co 
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ANXIOUS,—You will find all about it 
in the Quarterly Navy List. There 
are no premiums required in the 
Royal Navy. There are several 
training ships. In an inland village 
like yours you would obtain the in- 
formation most readily and cheaply 
by writing to the Secretary of the 
Admiralty, Whitehall, for particulars 
regarding the admission of boys 
anxious to join the Service. 


E. W. C. (Gloucester).—Glad to hear 
you succeeled so well with your 
model yacht, built from “ B.O.P.” 
instructions. The photograph cer- 
tainly shows her to be a pretty 
boat. i 
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DUR PRIZE COMPETITION. AWARDS. 


(TweNTY.EIGHTH ANNUAL SERIES.] 


Descriptive Competition: 
‘ Yeomanry Badges." 
Prize—10s. 6d. 


THOMAS Boxes, jun., 46 High Street, Cheshunt, Wal- 
tham Cross. 


CERTIFICATES, 
[Vames stand in order of meril.) 


Duncan A. McVean, 28 Stewartville Street, Partick, 
Glasgow; Fred. Hill, 35 Albion Road, Queen's Road, 
Dalston, N. E.: Albert Gale, Hatherden, Andover, Hants; 
Leonard Till, 1 College Street, Winchester; William 
Burrows, 28 Bence Road, Frenehwood, Preston; John 
Wilson Kennedy, 31 Viewmount Drive, Gilshochill, 
Glasgow; Alfred H. Hatchett, St. Mary's Lodge, Bruns- 
wick Street, Hackney Road, N.E.; Maud F. Forester- 
Brown, c/o Mrs. Bocquet, 39 Conduit Road, Bedford ; 
Charles W. Isherwood, 12 Ellesmere Street, Moss Side, 
Manchester ; Ernest E. Sutton, Castle Howard Gardens, 
Welburn, York; Herbert Denby, 18 Bromley Road, 
Shipley, Yorks; William W. Brock, Benvue, Busby, 
N.B.; Herbert Ernest Cope, 13 Sydney Street, Basford 
Park, Stoke-on-Trent ; Walter Edward Bishop, c/o P.O, 
Box 76, Port Elizabeth, South Africa. 


* British Lion." 


Prize—10s. 6d. 
H. Bristow, 31 St. Andrew's Road, Bedford. 


CERTIFICATES, 
[Names stand in order of merit.] 


Fred. Bartlett, Market Square, Stow-on-the- Wold, 
Glos.; Fred. Hill 32 Albion Road, Queen's Road, 
Dalston; James Godfrey Bell, 43 Cliorlton Road, 
Hulme, Manchester ; John Wilson Kennedy, 31 View- 
mount Drive, Gilshochill, Glasgow; Hilda F. Moore, 
School House, West Dean, Chichester: W. A. Boyd, Bank- 
house Cottage, Darvel, Ayrshire, N.B.; Ernest Wharrier- 
Soulsby, 104 Joan Street, New Benwell, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne; Albert Gale, Hatherden, Andover, Hants ; 
Mary F. Hartley, 217 Rideau Street, Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada ; John Albert Catt, 2 Cray Villas, Hythe Road, 
Ashford: Maud F. Forester-Brown. c/o Mrs. Booquet, 39 
Conduit Road, Bed ford: Allan . Macdonald, 19 Abernethy 
Road, Lee, S. E.: Duncan A. McVean, 28 Stewartville 
Street, Partick, Glasgow; Frederick Noel Stokes, Bath 
Street, Montagu, Cape Colony, South Africa; Douglas 
Lacey, Bridge House, Bromley-by-Bow, London, E.: 
Frederick Francis Wise, 11 Downside Orescent, Hamp- 
stead, N. W.: Charles William Isherwood, 12 Ellesmere 
Street, Moss Side, Manchester; Wilfred T. Watts, 
Eastfield House, Wollaston, Wellingboro’; Alfred H. 
Hatchett, St. Mary's Lodge, Brunswick Street, Hackney 
Road, N.E.; A. Hastrup, 10 Albert Road, Gouroek, 
Scotland; Frank It. C. Newnham, 33 Lavender Sweep, 
Clapham Junction, London, s.w.; Joseph Ridd e 
Smith, North Middleton, Morpeth, Northumberland: 
Frank Rudd Simpson, 45 Buxton Road, Luton, Beds ; 
Sydney Claude Robinson, 10 Woodfield Road, South 
Shore, Blackpool; Harold Armstrong, School House, 
Irthlingborough, Northants; Ernest Edward Sutton, 
Castle Howard Gardens, Welburn, Yorks; James M. 
Thomson, 457 King Street, Aberdeen: Dan McCarthy, 
4 McIntyre Place, Paisley; William W. Brock, Benvue, 
Busby, N.B.: Herbert Ernest Cope, 13 Sydney Street 
Basford Park, Stoke-on-Trent. 


GRUBEUNTER JONES, the naturalist, dreams that he has found the nest 


of the great “ B.O.P.” bird. 
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*** Let us see how close to her we can get. 
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CHAPTER XVIII.—THE GREAT SEA-LAKE— 
AN ARCTIC BOAT-RA CE. 


“ T pox'r know, my dear wife," I was 


saying to Betsy. but a cup of good 
tea as you make it always refreshes me more 
than wine would. Is it because I'm getting 
old, I wonder, or di 

I was interrupted here. 

Footsteps on the stair, which, owing to 
the nois? of wind and ice, I shouldn't have 
heard if Tom hadn't bent his last new sea- 
boots. 

Four bells, sir," he said, and I've told 
them to make it.” 

* All right, Tom ; so now you're off duty 
for some time, and we'll have a yarn. I'm 
sure you're tired. Wind going down a 
bit? Or is the ice less heavy ? " 

Ice more open, and she is forging ahead 
quicker now, but I was going to speak to 
you about that blackness on ahead." 

I'm listening." 

** Well, it is water, after all." 

* What !—you’ve been up there, Tom?“ 

“Oh no, Silas, my friend, but "—he 
langhed— that reckless young rascal Sax- 
wold has been, and how he ever got below 
again is more than I can tell you." 

Briney's eyes were sparkling with glee, if 
not with mischief. She had just come in 
and got seated. 

I took Briney by the ear. Miss Auda- 
city," I said, you've been in the plot, 
then ? " 

* Oh, Saxwold only told me to look up 
tll he got into the nest. He said it would 
encourage him, and that he was sure not to 
be & sheep if I—I mean if anybody were 
looking on. Besides, daddy——" 

Sides what, my love ? " I said. 

* I do admire a brave boy." 

“Sile,” says Betsy, don't you think 
you spoil that child?“ 

* Never mind, dear daddy, I like you to 
spoil me; it is nice." 

" You see, Betsy," I remarked ever so 
foolishly, “I may not have her long to 
spoil.” 

The memory of the double-dream had 
come back to me, that was it; but I shouldn't 
have spoken, for my dear wife's face fell, 
&nd for just à moment I thought she was 
going to cry. 

Briney herself looked at me inquiringly. 

" You see, Briney, my dear," I said, 
“when we get back to old England once 
more I'll have to send you away to school. 
A governess won't always do, you know. 


" Well, Tom, what about the black- 
ness?“ 
“A great sea-lake; and Frieslan says 


thore is no doubt that as it trends north- 
wards it ends in a lane of water that may 
take us right into the very centre of the 
great ice- pack.“ 

“That would be good news, Tom. But 
heave round with your tea. I’m going to 
speak to Claude.” 

I met Saxwold coming from the house on 
tue main-deck. 

He took me frankly by the hand, and 
looked at me earnestly but manfully. 

Are you angry, sir?“ 

* Not angry, my boy; but will you pro- 
mis? one thing?“ 

I'll try to promise, sir. Tell me." 

„That you won't do anything again as 
long as you are on board the Blue Vega 
that you are not certain I or the mate 
woull approve of." 

Tn2 lad hesitated for a few moments. 
Then—" I think I can promise you that 
much," he said. 

“ You are forgiven, Sax, so off you toddle 
to your tea." 

Claude Burgoyne was undoubtedly glad 
whea I told him of my discovery, or rather 
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that made by his brave grand-nephew, 
Saxwold. 

But he was more agitated than I had 
ever saen him since the day he had told me 
of his strange adventures on the sea of ice 
B0 many many years ago. 

He half rose from his chair, and swayed 
a little. 

I thought for a moment th» old man was 
going to have a fit, and blamed myself for 
having broken the news so suddenly. 

He pressed his hand to his brow, and 
when he spoke his voice seemed to me far 
away like—that is, I had that impression, 
but then the noise alongsids was still con- 


fusing. 
* So near to her!” he said. So near 
to Edith!” 


Then, turning towards me, he went on: 

* Captain Grigg. what you have told me 
bridges time itself to me. The past and 
present feel to me as if they had come 
together, as if not a day had elapsed since 
I laid my darling on that cold deck and 
covered her with a mantle of snow. 

“I am foolish. I—I will take a little 
wine." 

I helped him, and he was better and 
calmer after that. 

So near to her, and yet so far away! 

I tried to change the subject now, and he 
did what he could to keep up conversation, 
but I knew all the time where his thoughts 
were. 

So at last I bade him a cheerful ** Good- 
bye " for the present, and came away. 


It was next morning before the Blue Vega 
reached that lake of open water and we had 
commenced steaming slowly across it. 

Though little over a mile in width, it was 
fully five miles long from south to north. 

Before reaching right over, however, I 
stopped ship and ordered breakfast to be 
got ready for all hands, including engineer 
and stokers. We might have some hard 
work to do before long. 

Meanwhile I called away the dinghy, and 
sent Saxwold and Edgar in it to make 
observations, my object being to find out 
where the canal lay, if it were not already 
iced over. 

This was just the sort of work that the 
boys enjoyed, and I could hear them singing 
long after they left the ship. 

They had taken their rifles with them, 
for some stray Bruin might be abroad on 
a hunt for breakfast. 

They rise early, says the proverb, who 
never go to bed, and this seems to be the 
plan adopted by the great ice-bears during 
the long Arctic day of three months. They 
certainly may take a nap of short duration 
now and then after a heavy meal of seal’s 
flesh, but neither I nor Frieslan during all 
his long experience have ever seen one at 
this season of the year which was not on the 
prowl. 

When the sun does at Jast set Bruin 
begins to keep better hours, and as long as 
it is below the horizon he is quiescent, and 
probably wrapt in the arms of old Mor- 
pheus. As the days begin to shorten bears 
begin to get still more hungry and more 
savage. The long, long Arctic winter is 
before them, and they appear to know it. 
Their object, therefore, is to get as fat and 
strong as possible before the sun sets for 
the last time, and they sink into lethargy. 

It does not stand to reason, however, 
that they sleep throughout all the three 
months of darkness. They no doubt awake 
at times, and if the weather is favourable, 
and moon or Aurora Borealis lighting up the 
pack, they know where to search for food. 
The seals they stalked and slew in the 
summer time and autumn and only partially 
devoured come in handy enough now, and 


so do banks of offal of all sorts that were 
thrown up by the sea all along the shore. 
So Mr. Bruin does not go short one way or 
another, and manages, all things considered, 
to put in a very happy winter; only just 
toward the end thereof the great fellow 
is poor and thin, and has a difficulty in 
keeping up the natural heat. 

And at the time he takes to the prowl, 
once more in the lengthening days of spring, 
he is one of the most dangerous wild beasts 
anyone could encounter. They say that 
a hungry man is an angry man, but he is 
not always 80; but a hungry bear is an 
angry bear, and there are no exceptions. 

The boys found the canal, or lane, in the 
water, but it was too narrow for the ship 
where it joined the lake. 

So, shouldering their rifles, they thought 
they might as well prospect for a mile or 
two. And off they set. 

Walking in an open ice-pack is not so 
easy as strolling in Hyde Park, because 
there is the jumping to do; neither is it so 
safe, because if one slips in there is always 
some trifling difficulty in getting out again, 
especially if there be a shark or two about 
who wants to satisfy himself that a British 
boy isn’t really bad eating. 

These sailor lads, however, had no wild 
adventure this morning, though from the 
top of a hummock they did discover a 
bear a long way off. He was breakfasting 
on & nice young seal, and never looked once 
in our heroes' direction. 

No bear took an interest in them, much 
to Saxwold's disgust. A huge bladder-nose 
seal asquat on a berg looked at them with 
disdain, and didn't even blow his enormous 
air-bag up, but quietly took the water. <A 
blue fos saw them probably before they 
saw him, for the birds are the fox's friends, 
and gave due notice of the boys' arrival, 
and the fox ran off in an almost insolently 
leisurely manner—at all events, that is 
how Saxwold described the behaviour of 
the Arctic Tod Laurie. 

There was a huge sea-cow, or walrus, on 
the edge of a floe with a calf under her 
starboard flipper. 

It would have been what Jack Brown, 
the man who accompanied them, called an 
excellont shot had they gotten within hail 
of her, and if they had been mean enough 
to kill or maim a mother walrus alongside 
her stupid-looking but innocent young one— 
& raurder which I feel certain neither Edgar 
nor his friend would have had on their 
minds for a very great deal. 

" Anyhow, though we won't shoot," said 
Saxwold, let us see, for the fun of the 
thing, how close to her we can get." 

They bent down, therefore, and, taking 
advantage of every bit of cover they could 
find in the form of hummocks or fresh- 
water ice, they advanced. 

“ I can see you nicely with my little eye.“ 


cried a big walloping mallay gull. “I'l 
go and tell the cow you’re coming.” 
"Scray-ay! Scray-ay-ay!"’ screamed 


the gull, getting quite close to the walrus. 
"Seray-ay! Away-ay! Away-ay!”’ 

Whatever is the matter now ? said the 
sea-cow. *' Can't you see I'm suckling this 
dear little child, and that I've hardly had a 
wink of sleep the whole night because he's 
cutting a tusk ? ” 

i Two boys with fire-sticks," sang the 
gull. | 
“ Baugh!” snorted the sea-cow. “I'm 
not afraid of boys, anyhow. Baugh!” 

Then she looked down endearingly at her 
bull-calf, which was as shapely as a sack of 
chaff. 

The elegant and graceful creature ! " she 
said. '' How like its father! Finish your 
breakfast, dear, nothing will touch you. 
Little mammy's here." 


She took only one look at Edgar and 
Saxwold, who were standing on a hum- 
mock now, at half a gunshot off. 

" Badly bred, impudent, staring brats; 
where, I wonder, have thev been brought 
up, and what kind of a mother have they 
had. anyhow ? Baugh!” 

She rested her head gently on her tender 
infant and went quietly off to sleep. 

But now it was time to return ; the boys 
were getting hungry. 

A narwhal, or sea-unicorn, came out from 
under the ice of the lake, and the boys 
emptied their rifles on him. 

That narwhal never even looked at them, 
but kept on his way, his immense ivory 
horn flashing white in the sunshine every 
time he rose, the silvery water dripping 
from his stern as he raised it in the air as 
he dived again. 

Rising and diving, rising and diving, that 
is the Arctic unicorn's plan of getting along 
when the water is deep and dark. 

Ah, but this great fellow has his wits 
about him. He is humming a song to him- 
self: 

“I know a bank whereon the flat fish lie.“ 


Yes, and he'll get there, too. He will 
hover in the water above that shoal like a 
hawk poised in air, and when he sees some- 
thing stir under the grey sand he will dive 
with the speed of lubricated lightning and 
spear some splendid skate or baby ray, and 
when it is quite dead work him gradually 
off his ivory horn and eat him for breakfast. 

Verily, verily, one-half the animal world 
doesn't know what the other half is up to. 

e“ Well, boys, what's the report?“ said 
Tom Bluff when they came on board. 

"Lane of water," said Edgar, „gets 
wider after about two miles. Think this 
en is widening also.“ 

" Well, Briney has waited for you to 
hive breakfast, but I suppose you're not 
hungry? Boys never are.” 

* Not in the least, sir!” 

Both Onyx and Meera followed them 
below; they knew they would get plenty 
to eat. 

Lanes of water in the great ice-pack at 
this reason of the year are often very 
tantalising. 

This particular one was no exception. 

It quite closed up as the ship was brought 
up, so the Blue Vega threw out a couple of 
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ico - anchors, and made fast, because the 
current wanted to float them south. 

I meant to lie here and wait eventuali- 
ties. But we had no intention of being 
idle. 

** Frieslan," I said, “ that berg, big as it 
is, will float out with the strain and tug of 
the Vega. When it does, let it drift, and 
make fast to another.” 

Ax. ay, sir.“ 

* Away, whalers, to fish.“ 

The unicorn had found his bank just on 
the west side of the lake. I could see by 
the colour of the water that there was 
shoal water there, and probably this part of 
the sea, black though the water looked, was 
not so verv deep after all. 

I pointed out that fact to Tom. 

“ That is what I was thinking, sir. 

* And, sir," he added, * we will have 
to observe caution. if we do get up that 
lane“ 

I'll tell vou," I answered, ** what I am 
going to do. I shall first and foremost 
unship my rudder.” 

That's it, Captain Grigg. We don't 
want that knocked into a cocked hat." 

" No, and we can steer without it for a 
time." 

* For a long time, I guess, sir. Fact is, 
we might as well pack it up and send it 
home by parcel post. 

* But, joking apart, sir," he added, “ if 
we steam slowly 3 

* As I mean to do, Tom." 

“A boat ahead will turn her bows to 
either port or sta'board, so we shan't nose 
the ice. 

* Meanwhile we will have some fish." 

Timber Toes was speedily getting the 
lines and the bait ready, and we hoped with 
our two whalers and nearly every man 
fishing soon to catch enough to re-stock a 
tank or two after we had them thoroughly 
cleaned out. 

I think Lootoo and the two favourite 
dogs knew precisely what we were up to, 
for they all wanted to come with us. 

This would have meant hamper, how- 
ever, and we hoped we should soon have 
but little room to spare. But Claude said 
Lootoo could follow, and he felt certain the 
wise fellow would not desert this time. 

Little 'un was left to look after the dogs, 
but Ketchup and Jacob were such handy 
2llows that we took them along with us. 
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And not only they, but Edgar and Sax- 
wold also, had to take oars. 

Nothing could have pleased them better. 

Frieslan was left in charge of the ship; 
Tom commanded one boat, his skipper—and 
that's me.—the other, and Brinev, who didn't 
mean to be left (her own words), went with 
Tom. 

Edgar was my stroke oar and Saxwold 
was Tom's. So off we started, Lootco in 
the water leading: for if any creature in 
the world ever had a nose or eves for fresh 
fish it was Lootoo. 

Let me diszrace— well, digress, then, if 
you must be particular—digress for a brace 
of shakes to say that though I consider 
dogs and land rats the most sagacious of 
all animals on the dry earth, a sea-lion like 
Lootoo—a civilised, well-trained one, that 
is—beats them hollow. 

Look at Lootoo this beautiful morning. 
He could get to the bank in a minute or 
less, but all he loves are on board the 
whalers that follow—oh, so slowly, he must 
think. 

So he swims but a little way, then pauses 
to look round and encourage us. And 
during all that nautical mile he was never 
really more than a hundred yards ahead. 

As events will show, it was well for us 
we had taken Lootoo with us. 

We had only just left the Fega's side 
when I hailed Tom and his boat. 

“ Your men fit, Tom, my boy ? " I says. 

“If it's a race you mean," said Tom, 
„we'll take the challenge, and I guess we 
will soon show you a pair of clean heels. 
Will you start us." 

“ Yes. Up oars 

Every oar was raised man-o’-war fashion, 
the crew on board, knowing what it was 
going to be, manning bulwarks and rigging. 

" By the measured mile, Tom,” I cried, 
with a glance at my pocket chronometer. 
“ Are you ready ? " 

" Ready aye ready." 

“ When I say three, Tom, then down oars 
and off." 

“ One—two—three ! " 

A cheer from the Vega and away wo 
went. 

Neck and neck, beam to beam, and for 
two hundred yards there was scarce half a. 
fathom of difference. 

Each boat was determined to win. 

(I be continued.) 
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THE ADVENTURES OF JACK ALDERSON, V. C. 


By Aprian LEIGH, 


Author of “A Long-Range Duel,” ** Christmas in the Khyber Fass,” ete 


HE new- made subahdar's story was 
short, but not the less interesting on 
that account. It seemed that, over-night, 
after we had returned to our quarters, the 
men of the garrison had met together and, 
at Gulam Khan's suggestion, had sworn 
to stand by us through thick and thin. 
But they had made one condition. The 
oath was only to hold good if Alderson's 
promis» of support from Shinawri was ful- 
filled. He, Gulam Khan, was prepared 
to stand by the Sahibs without any such 
condition, but his comrades' faith was less 
strong, and they demanded to know whether 
the Punjabi company was in truth coming, 
for unless it were—well, they were poor 
men whose fathers and mothers, wives and 
children in the surrounding villages were 


at tue mercy of the Zakka Kheyl, and they 


V.—A POINT OF HONOUR. 


CHAPTER II. 


would, though most reluctantly, be com- 
pelled in their own interests to abandon 
the sahibs and make terms with tho enemy. 

Gulam Khan concluded his report and 
stood stiffly to attention to await tho 
answer. I could see that he was trying to 
read Alderson’s unfathomable face, to 
detect there any sign of hesitation or weak- 
ness. For these men were indeed in an 
awkward predicament, and not greatly to 
be blamed for wavering in their allegiance 
to the British rule. On the one hand, if 
thev went over to the enemy they would 
render themselves liable to be taken and 
shot as deserters as soon as the British 
Government regained mastery of the country, 
and, on the other, if they remained true, 
their houses and families were certain. of 
destruction and outrage at the hands of the 


Zakka Kheyl; while, if the sahibs should 
be defeated and lose their power over the 
borderland, they would be exiled from 
their homes for life, for the Afridis would 
never permit them to return there alive. 

Their choice of action was, therefore, a 
difficult one. And Alderson knew it, for, 
instead of exhibiting anger at Gulam Khan’s 
words, he quietly stepped down into the 
courtyard, and, directing a few men to 
remain on the look-out, called the rest round 
him, and addressed them thus: 

* Men of the Samana Levy,” he said, 
* ye have, by the mouth of Gulam Khan, 
told me the workings of vour hearts. Ye 
are men and warriors and not children, and 
às ye haye dealt straightforwardly with me, 
so will I deal truly with you. The Punjabi 
company has not come, and the promise 
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that I gave t6 you last night has been brought 
to nought; yet when I spoke to you then 
I believed my words to be true, for the wire 
which brings the words from Shinawri had 
carried me a message that the Punjabis would 
be here by daylight. And moreover," he 
said, drawing himself up a little and looking 
very straight at them, **I come of a race 
which hates the untrue word." 

He paused for a moment, and a few 

appreciative grunts from his audience 
showed that his oratory was exerting its 
influence. Then he went on: 
I know not the policy of the Lat-Sahib 
(Lieutenant-Governor), nor why the Punjabis 
have not come from Shinawri; but this I 
know, that so long as the sun rises and sets 
in the heavens the British will never abandon 
this land to be the prey of robbers and out- 
laws. Ay, and one thing more I know, 
that as ye stand by me so will I stand by 
you, and whether we leave this fort alivo 
in victory or are cast dead from it after 
defeat, 1 and the Sahib with me will share 
your fate." 

Alderson ceased and calmly waited their 
reply. For some time not a man stirred 
or spoke, and nothing broke the silence save 
the whistling of the enemy's bullets over- 
bead, or the thud, as one, fired at a long range, 
fell spent into the thick dust of the court- 
yard. One other sound I could hear—it 
was the beating of my own heart. 

Then, just as the suspense was becoming 
unendurable, a tall bearded militiaman, 
with fierce hooked nose and flashing eyes, 
stepped forward from the rest. 

* Sahibs and brothers!" he cried, "I 
know not whether to-morrow will see us 
on earth or in paradise, but this I know, 
that Alsan Sahib has spoken as a man 
to men, and as a true man will I serve 
him." 

* And I," said Gulam Khan. 

** I also ! " exclaimed another, and without 
one dissentient voice they all followed the 
same lead. 

Once more Alderson had conquered. He 
stretched out his hand to Gulam Khan, 
but, as their grasp tightened, the tinkle of 
the telegraph bell made itself heard. In- 
stantly the men were all attention, and 
Alderson, turning to me, said : 

“ The Punjabis after all!“ 

But this time he spoke in English. Not 
again would he risk being called a false 
prophet. Bidding me remain with the 
men, he strode away and disappeared within 
the telegraph office. 

For five minutes we awaited his return 
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in silence; our anxiety was too great for 
speech. Not a man among us that dd not 
know that, unless reinforcements came 
before dark, nothing but a miracle could 
enable us to hold the fort during the night 
against the forces that would be brought 
against it. 

So, when Alderson at last reappeared, it 
was with dismay that I saw that his face 
was agitated. That he was afraid for him- 
self I could not believe - no man ever saw 
him that; but that some deep feeling must 
be moving him was apparent to us all. True 
to his belief in simple truth, he used no 
parley, but went straight to the root of the 
trouble. 

“ Men,” said he, speaking in Pushtoo, 
“ I have again made you a promise that I 
cannot fulfil. The wire from Shinawri has 
brought me orders that the Punjabis do 
not come, and that I and the Sahib my 
friend must go at once to Shinawri to con- 
sult with the Lat-Sahib. Now, I am a 
soldier like as ye are, and must obey my 
orders. But how can I go to Shinawri and 
keep my promise to remain with you? It 
is impossible." 

" Ay, it is impossible!“ echoed the men. 
They were wild, untamed warriors, bred in 
& land of lyinz and deceit, and already 
glances of suspicion were flying from eye 
to eye. There was a sarcastic ring in more 
than one gruff voice as they affirmed Alder. 
son's words. 

At once Alderson drew himself up, and his 
manner stiffened. 

“ Ye do not believe me!“ he cried, and 
his eyes flashed. But, on the instant, he 
softened again. And yet I do not wonder," 
he continued, * for I have deceived you, 
albeit unwittingly, twice." 

For & moment he paused. Then I saw 
his face flush and his eyes grow in lustre, 
and I knew that a flash of genius had revealed 
his way clear before him. He threw back 
his head defiantly. 

“ I will make you an offer," he cried. “‘ It 
is but two hours after sunrise, and I go now 
to Shinawri. If ye will hold the fort I will 
be with you again by sunset. Whether I 
shall bring reinforcements I cannot tell, 
but of this ye may be sure, that if at the 
setting of the sun I am not with you, then I 
shall have ceased to live, and ye may make 
terms with your enemies. Is it well ? ” 

For a space there was no response, but I 
saw the eves of more than one trained hill. 
man glisten as he realised the magnitude of 
the task which Alder.on proposed to set 
himself. As for n> 1 was aghast, so nearly 
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did the feat approach the impossible. At 
last Gulam Khan spoke. 

The way is long.“ he commented. 

* [t is, there and back, sixty miles of 
mountain road, and there are now ten hours 
to sunset,“ said Alderson. 

And the Sahib must also consult with 
the Lat-Sahib. That will take much time," 
suggested another. 

And then began a running fire of questions. 
How were we to escape from the beleaguered 
fort? How thread the mountain passes, 
now probably swarming with robber bands? 
What should we do if the Lat-Sahib refused 
to allow us to return? Why should they 
anger the Zakka Kheyl by prolonging the 
resistance, when it was clear that Alsan 
Sahib could not fulfil his promise? Indeed, 
why should they believe him, for had he not, 
as he himself admitted, deceived them twice 
that day already ? Was it likely that 
when the Sahibs found themselves safe at 
Shinawri they would return to share the 
frightful death promised to the defenders 
by the Zakka Kheyl ? 

At last Alderson lost patience. 

Enough! hecried, ** believe me or not, 
as ye will. As I have spoken so will I do. 
Get ready cur horses, for we ride forthwith 
to Shinawri ; and at sunset, if ye be true 
men, I will see you again." 

Five minutes later we sat on our ponies be- 
fore the southern gate. At a signal from Alder- 
son Gulam Khan flung open the barrier, and, 
with a cry of farewell, we dashed together 
at full gallop through the narrow archway. 

For the space of a minute our flight passed 
unnoticed As we drew away from the 
fortress, however, and came into fuller view 
of the Afridis, a sputtering fire was opened 
on us, and bullet after bullet sang over our 
heads. But their aim was flurried, and 
they did us no harm. Then, as I turned 
in the saddle and glanced behind me, I saw 
the towers of Fort Nicholson disappear 
behind the brow of the plateau, and I knew 
that we were safe from immediate pursuit. 
Soon after we entered the thick woodland 
which covers the upper slopes of the moun- 
tain range. 

Once clear of the open we ran little danger, 
for our ponies were bearing us down the hill 
at a pace which, in spite of the winding 
road, our unmounted enemies could never 
hope to equal. Our only risk lay in meeting 
a wandering band of tribesmen, and of this 
danger we had to take our chance, as caution 
was quite incompatible with the speed 
necessary to enable us to reach Shinawri in 
time to return to Fort Nicholson by sunset. 
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I HAYE not much to complain of in the 
matter of birthdays except my aix- 
teenth, and the memorv of that one remains 
distinct and vivid now, after the lapse of 
many long and, on the whole, prosperous 
years. 

I was alone and penniless in Brisbane, my 
whole worldly wealth consisting. of my 
patched and dilapidated clothing. The 
situation was romantic but unpleasant, and 
I would willingly have bartered all the 
romance for a satisfying meal. 

Hungry as a hunter," may be an 
expressive phrase, but no hunter's appetite 
could have been sharper than mine. 

To say that I was alone in Brisbane 
hardly covers the ground; I was, to all 
intents and purposes, alone in the world. 
My mother died during my early years; 
my father, Captain Weston—to give him his 
courtesy title—had been recently drowned. 
He was skipper of a schooner trading with 
the islands, and during my second voyage 
with him the vessel went down with the loss 
of almost all hands. 

Somewhere in the south, at Sydney or 
Melbourne, lived my father's brother, Mr. 
Richard Weston; but we had never met, 
and, altogether, he was far too hazy a figure 
to take into account. In any case, an uncle 
at Sydney could be of little use to a starving 
boy at Brisbane. 

Dismissing the subject as unprofitable, 
and tightening my belt as a more or less 
aatisfactory substitute for breakfast, I 
renewed my search for employment. It 
was a dreary and disheartening perform- 
ance. I was young, strong, and fairly well 
educated, but without any particular ability, 
and such commodities aa I possessed seemed 
to be at a considerable discount. 

No one treated me unkindly, but no one 
needed my services, and, being too proud to 
beg. my chance of breakfast became more 
and more remote. But I learned later that 
it is often the unexpected that happens, 
and, luckily for me, it was so now. I was 
turning away, rather sick at heart, from a 
store where no help was required, when the 
keeper's wife called me back. She was a 
short, stout. comfortable-looking woman, 
with roses in her cheeks that must have 
grown in the Old Country. 
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"Sorry you're down 
on your luck, sonny," 
she said kindly. “Have 
you had any breakfast? 

" Not to-day," I an- 
gwered lamely, as if 
having breakfast were a 
habit to which one should 
not adhere too closely. 

Then why didn't you 
say so, you sily boy? 
Here, come along with 
me," and she bustled me 
into a room at the back 
of the store, much to the 
amazement of her worthy 
husband. 

„Couldn't you see the 
boy was starving, you 
great hulk ? " she cried, 
while the roses turned 
into peonies. Where are 
your eyes? He's had 
nothing to eat this blessed 
day !" 


Why didn't he say so, 


then?" grumbled the 
man. “D'ye think I 
could see inside him? He's welcome to a 


meal.“ 

Of course he is, and he is going to have 
one! You go and look after the store.” 

I remember fancying the good woman was 
a trifle hard on her luckless partner, but all 
my attention was speedily claimed by the 
really substantial meal— bread, meat, and 
a jorum of hot tea—that she set before me. 

There now! she exclaimed encourag- 
ingly, '" go right ahead, and see what you 
can make of that. Don’t mind me." 

Accordingly I went '' right ahead.“ plying 
my knife and fork with a zeal and dexterity 
that caused her to exclaim, My! You 
must have been hungry ! Can you eat any 
more?“ 

* No, thank you," I replied, sighing regret- 
fully at having to make the admission. 

And what are you going to do now ? ” 

A " Look for a berth," I answered hope- 
ully. 

„Well.“ she said. if vou don't find any- 
thing to do. and are in need of a meal, you 
know where to get one." 

I thanked her heartily and left the store, 
my heart once more filled with hope. It is 
wonderful what a difference a full stomach 
makes in one's views of the world. 

After repeated failures I turned towards 
evening in the direction of the wharf, not 
with any definite idea in my mind, but 
simply through sheer wearincss of wandering 
any other way. 

Here, youngster, can dn carry a bag? 

Ay. ay, sir," I said gladly, touching my 
cap to the speaker. 

Catch hold of this one, then. I've two, 
and they're plaguy heavy. I was a fool not 
to have let Wilson send them down." 

The owner of the bag was evidently a sea- 
faring man. He was of medium height and 
spare build, but muscular and wiry. His 
dark hair was tinged with grey. and, save 
for a somewhat grizzled moustache, he was 
clean shaven. His cheeks were tanned by 
sun and wind; his lips were thin and 
tightly set, and he had keen eyes that 
peered out every now and then from under 
dark. bushy eyebrows. 

“Down on your luck?” he queried as 
we trudged along with the bags. 

Looking for a job," I answered briefly. 
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** What can you do?” 

“ Nothing much. I've had two voyages 
on an island schooner.” 

And slipped it, eh? 
trash, either.“ 

Boat foundered,” I explained curtly, not 
altogether pleased by his remark. 

“ What boat? he asked sharply, coming 
to a halt. 

The Morning Star." 

“ Morning Star! 
Weston’s schooncr ! ” 

„James We’ on was my father.” 

“ Oh,” said he, looking at me keenly, 
“so you're Jimmy Weston's kid, eh? And 
left to cruise on your own ? " 

„Not a particularly pleasant voyage as 
yet," I answered, making an attempt, 
though a poor one, to muster up a smile. 

" ess not. Well, here we are "—for 
we had walked on meanwhile—“ this is the 
Good Fortune, and I'm her master. Come 
aboard ; I reckon you can peck a bit." 

I was not slow in accepting the invitation, 
and in a short time was comfortably fixed 
in his cabin, enjoying my second providential 
meal that day. The skipper sat watching 
me, and presently said, Ever hear your 
father speak of Dick Drummond? We 
were rare mates years ago, but I've missed 
him of late. So you saw the last of the 
Morning Star? She was a tidy craft, too! 

The prettiest boat that ever sailed out 
of harbour," I observed with a touch of my 
old enthusiasm. 

" Always excepting the Good Fortune," 
my companion remarked. “ You bar the 
Good Fortune, young man ? " 

“ Oh, of course! I replied good humour- 
er “ Every man thinks his own craft the 

f^ 

“ Ah!” said he, that's where the differ- 
ence comes in. I know mine is!” and he 
proceeded to expatiate on the virtues of the 
Good Fortune for fully half an hour. She 
was the fastest, trimmest, best built, most 
graceful schooner that ever spread sails to 
the breeze. She rode the waves like a duck, 
and had never shipped a thimbleful of water 
since the day of her launching. It was the 
old familiar story that I had heard scores of 
times from my own father. 

Presently, tearing himself reluctantly away 
from the recital of his vessel's good points, 
he began to question me on my seafaring 
experiences, and wound up by offering to 
ship me for a trip to the islands. 

Not that I'm short-handed,” he ex. 
plained, “ but for old sake's sake I'll make 
a place for Jinmy Weston's kid." 

Now, I had no particular desire for a 
sailor's life. A home on the rolling deep " 
had few attractions for me, but being, as 
the captain expressed it. down on my 
luck," | gladly and gratefully accepted his 
proposal. I should at least secure & tem- 
Porary home, and at the end of the trip 

ame Fortune might be more inclined to 
smile upon my efforts. So the matter was 
speedily arranged, and I slept that night 
aboard the schooner as one of the regular 
crew. 

The Good Fortune did not, perhaps, merit 
quite all her enthusiastic master's praises ; 
still, she seemed a trim, well-built craft, 
and no expense had been spared in provid- 
ing her with every requisite. She was 
clean, too, and I guessed from the state of 
her deck that Mr. Dick Drummond was 
somewhat of a martinet in the matter of 
acrubbing. 


You don’t look 


That was Jimmy 
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Few of the crew were on board, but the 
skipper introduced me to the first mate as a 
new hand, and the son of Jimmy Weston of 
the Morning Star. 'The mate was a long, 
lanky man of ungainly build, with a sallow 
skin and a sour expression, that made me 
wonder if he had been brought up on 
vinegar. He nodded curtly, gave it as his 
opinion that I looked raw, and proceeded 
about his business. His name was Michael 
Carvell, and I found afterwards that the 
husk was the worst part of him, though he 
was a stickler for duty. 

Until th» schooner sailed I did little 
aboard, being in almost constant attend. 
ance on the skipper, who furnished me with 
a new rig-out at his own expense, observing 
it was only right that he should do some- 
thing for Jimmy's kid.” 

Things were certainly looking up for me, 
but the black ox was coming, and he put his 
hoofs on my feet the very morning we left 
harbour. It happened in this way. 

The second mate, hurrying forward for 
some purpose, caught his foot in a tangle of 
rope, stumbled, clawed the air violently in 
a desperate endeavour to recover his balance, 
and fell in a heap. The copybooks tell us 
that ene should not laugh at another’s mis- 
fortunes, but his frantic gestures looked so 
comical that I could not repress a smile, 
which, unfortunately, was not lost on him. 

" What are you grinning at, you young 
lubber ?" he cried, springing to his feet. 
“Stow that rope away unless you want it 
across your back. Don’t try your high- 
falutin' airs on me, or you'll find you've got 
hold of the wrong end of the stick!“ 

He was certainly in a bad temper, which 
was not improved by the titters of the 
sailors, and from his words I guessed that 
he did not approve of my intimacy with the 
skipper. Without returning any answer I 
coiled the rope and stowed it away, not at 
all cheered by the knowledge that I had 
ensured the enmity of one of my masters. 

Neither did it add to my cheerfulness 
when one of the crew remarked, That's 
a bad start, sonny. There's no fun in getting 
across Black Jock.” 

The mate’s name was Martin, but he was 
often called Black Jock from the colour of 
his hair, which was black as night and thick 
as a door-mat. He was a trifle above the 
medium height, with broad, hairy chest, 
and thick, powerful limbs. He was not 
popular with either officers or crew, and his 
chief companion was an able seaman called 
French Pete. 

The incident certainly was unlucky, but, 
since there's no sense in crying over spilt 
milk, I went about my work and tried to 
keep out of Black Jock's way as much as 
possible. 

The men treated me kindly enough on 
the whole, but, being the youngest hand on 
board, most of the dirty work fell to my 
share, and I was kept constantly busy. 
French Pete, following the lead of the 
second mate, vented his petty spite on me, 
but a wholesome fear of the others prevented 
him from going too far. 

Thus the days slipped away ; the weather 
was beautifully fine, the sea calm, and the 
vessel on her best behaviour. As I stood at 
night leaning over the rail and gazing at 
the placid waters, I little guessed the strange 
adventures that were to befall me before I 
next set foot on shorc in my own land. 
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CHAPTER II. — A GHASTLY ORDEAL 


“ Arr hands on deck ! ". “Tumble out!“ 
“Show a leg there!” “Hurry up, you 
lubbers ! "' 

The raucous tones of the second mato 


roused me from dreamless slumber, and, 
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jumping from my bunk and slipping on my 
trousers, I ran with the rest of the watch on 
deck. 

The spectacle that met our gaze was 
simply appalling. When we had turned in, 
the sea was calm and placid as a lake, the 
sky unveiled save for a few threatening 


clouds, and the schooner driving along under 


easy sail before a moderate breeze. 

The change was startling in its dramatic 
suddenness. Even Dick Drinninoud. skil- 
ful sailor as ever trod a plank, had been 
caught napping. Almost without warning 
huge banks of dark grey cloud, rolling up 
from the south, had blotted out the stars 
and sky, and the gentle breeze had become 
a raging hurricane. 

The Good Fortune staggered along like a 
drunken man, buffeted mercilessly by the 
shrieking blasts, and by the great waves 
that climbed with demoniacal fury over her 
deck. Enveloped in darkness, we groped 
our way blindly, and a despairing cry 
followed by a shout of “ Man overboard !”’ 
warned us of our terrible peril ! 

""Twas Terry Tynan,” called the same 
voice. He's gone! and to me it seemed 
as if a thousand mocking spirits from the 
deep echoed the name in answering chorus. 

For a time the men appeared cowed, but 
our three officers were full of pluck, and 
never lost courage for an instant. And, in 
spite of my dislike of the man, I must own 
that Black Jock showed as much grit as his 
superiors, exposing himself with utter fear- 
lessness to every danger, and working as if 
the safety of the vessel depended solely upon 
his exertions. 

Hour after hour went by in this fearsome 
suspense. Everything had been made as 
snug as possible, but the storm increased in 
fury, and had the Good Fortune not been a 
really well-built boat she must have gone 
to the bottom. As it was, she staggered 
along with straining timbers, now carried 
aloft on the crest of a mountainous wave, 
now rolling in the trough of the raging sea. 

Thus the night passed. Every moment 
we expected the Good Fortune would make 
her final plunge, but, by degrees, the fury 
of the gale lessened, and at length the light 
of morning began to break through the 
sullen clouds. 

Now we can turn in with comfort," 
remarked one of the men. Phew, that’s 
the wildest night I can remember! I never 
expected the old boat would pull through. 
But the worst's over.” 

* Don't count your chickens, Geordie," 
said another. There's Chips making his 
way aft in a hurry, and he's got his funeral 
face on. That chap should have stayed 
ashore and started in the undertaking line ; 
his phiz would have been worth a fortune to 
him." 

* He's talking pretty seriously to the old 
man," I observed. There's something 
wrong somewhere.“ 

“PTH wager we've started a leak, which 
means a long spell at the pumps," growled 
Geordie, whose prophecy was quickly con- 
firmed. 

“Slip into it, my lads!” cried Mr. Carvell 
cheerilx. as we went to the pumps. There's 
nothing more to fear from the storm, and 
we'll soon get the water down." 

“ Ay, ay, sir.“ we cried. 
through all right now." 

For several hours we continued at our 
task, toiling in relays, with Black Jock doing 
the work of three men. But the depth of 
water in the hold did not decrease, and the 
storm, that for a while had lulled, broke out 
again with renewed fury. In spite of the 
assumed contidence of the officers there were 
many serious faces, and more than one man 
shook his head doubtfully. 

Fortunately, perhaps, I had Lttle time for 
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brooding on our peril The work at the 
pumps exhausted my strength, every muscle 
in my body ached, and directly my spell 
ended I lay down in my bunk with no moro 
life than a log of wood. 

Keep a stiff upper lip, Weston," advised 
Geordie, towards evening, as we went to our 
bunks together, the Good Fortune's going 
to weather this trip. We're keeping the 
water down." 

* But it isn't getting any less." 

“ Not yet," said he cheerfully, “ but it 
wil. Don't you think the old boat's played 
out this journey. It's going to be a fine 
night, and to-morrow we'll be riding like a 
duck again." 

* Well, we've got to stick to the ship," 
I said, trying to laugh. seeing that all the 
boats are smashed but one, and that the 
smallest!“ 

* We shan't need any boats; you put your 
last copper on that and you'l stand to 
win!” 

At first it seemed that Geordie was going 
to enhance his reputation as a prophet. 
Once more the gale subsided; the stars 
peeped out timidly as if to look at the havoc, 
and there was every prospect of a fine 
night. But in spite of incessant exertion 
the water in the hold crept higher. and the 
ship laboured heavily in the trough of the 
sea. When the dawn of another day arrived 
men looked ominously into each other's 
faces, their eyes speaking eloquently what 
they dreaded to put into words. 

At last one, bolder or more reckless than 
the rest, said suddenly, * What's the use of 
all this donkey work, mates? The ship's 
going down and we can't save her. l've 
had about enough, for one! and he left the 
pumps. 

With a growl like that of an angry tiger 
Black Jock sprang at him, and with one 
blow of his huge fist stretched him on the 
deck. 

“ You've had enough, you white-livered 
hound, have you?” he roared. *'Get up 
and go to your work, or I'll pound you to a 
jelly!” 

Still dazed by the blow, the man staggered 
to his feet, and returned to his place without 
a word. The punishment was drastic, but 
no one ventured again to suggest that we 
were engaged on an impossible task. Yet it 
was idle to blink the truth ; the water gained 
on us surely, and it was only a question 
of time when the ship would be swallowed 
up by the waves. 

The skipper stood on the bridge scanning 
the horizon for sign of a distant sail, but his 
glas revealed a blank. We were utterly 
alone on the wide, pitiless waste of waters, 
and face to face with death. But no one, 
judging by Captain Drummond's cool and 
collected manner, would have guessed there 
was any cause for alarm. His pulse appeared 
to beat as evenly as ever, and when he 
addressed us his voice was as unemotional 
as if he were making the most casual remark. 

“ Now, my lads," he said, we're in a hole, 
and have to get out of it. The ship's gong 
down, worse luck, and we can't take to the 
boats, because there's only one left. I 
reckon that will hold four, and the boy makes 
one." 

There was a growl of approval that 
almost drowned my voice as I cried, '* I would 
rather stay with you, sir." 

“ You'll do as you're ordered," said he, 
with a snap, and without wasting more 
words went on with his talk. That leaves 
the rest of you to ballot for three places, 
unless Mr. Carvell —— ”’ 

" I stand by the ship ! " said the first mate 
promptly. 

" Very good. Mr. Martin—— ? 

"I take my chance with the men!” 
growled Black Jock. 


“ Then, Mr. Carvell, just go into my cabin, 
Lear up suflicient strips of paper, write 
* Boat' on three of them, and put all the 
lot in & hat. I tell you what it is, lads, 
this is about the keenest kind of raffle you've 
ever entered." 

While the first mate was absent we 
loosened the boat, put in a compass, pro- 
visions, and a small keg of water, most of the 
poor fellows wondering, no doubt, if they 
were helping to save their own lives or those 
of their fellows. Then preparations were 
begun for making a raft, while some of us 
took another turn at the pumps. But 
Mr. Carvell soon returned, bearing the 
fateful hat, and the men stood in line. 

" Now, Mr. Martin!" exclaimed the 
skipper. 

Excuse me, sir," said Black Jock.“ but 
perhaps 'twill be fairer for me to take what's 
left. Let the men draw first." 

That's hearty!” replied the skipper 
approvingly. “Thats as it should be. 
Now hurry up, my lads, and get the busi- 
ness over. The Good Fortune won't wait for 
ever." 

I stood aside, feeling mean and ashamed, 
and yet fascinated by the sight of the fearful 
ordeal through which the men were passing, 
as, putting in their hands, they groped 
blindly for a certainty of death or a prospect 
of life. They were a fairly callous crowd, 
but the perspiration stood thick on their 
faces as they awaited their turn. 

" Blank!" said the first man coolly, 
tossing his paper into the sea and turning 
away as if he had drawn a blank in a sixpenny 
raffle. 

The second man sank to the deck with 
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pom would have changed his lot for a 

very small consideration. He was about 
to go to London, and the other fellows at 
Carborough were envying him his luck. 
But the other fellows, who were not suffering 
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wide staring eves, after unfolding his slip, 
and there was no need to ask his luck. 

" Boat! " cried French Pete with a grin. 
“Three's a lucky number. I guess I'll see 
that everything's fixed straight, cap'en." 

There was a sudden growl at French Pete's 
luck, for not a man on board except the 
second mate had an ounce of sympathy for 
him, and, cruel as the admission may sound, 
I felt sorry that he was to be one of my 
messmates. 

Blank! Blank! Blank! The faces of those 
who had not drawn brightened ; there were 
still two chances! 

* Boat, sir! Boat! Bless me, mates, 
that's the first time I've ever had a touch 
of luck in my life." 

The fortunate sailor was Andy Reid, a 
wild harum-scarum fellow, a great favourite 
with the crew, and one who, in the expressive 

hrase, was nobody's enemy but his own. 

e had many good points, but they were all 
useless for want of a strong will. He was 
always trying to go straight and very uo 
succeeding, his failures arising not 80 muc 
from inherent vice as from a dislike of refusing 
to do whatever was asked of him. He 
could sing a good song, tell a rattling story, 
for he had met with many wild adventures, 
and he was the life of the foc's'le. 

* Well done, Andy ! " cried Geordie, who 
had drawn a blank without turning a hair. 
“ We don't grudge you your place!” 

Thanks, matey ; thanks!” said the other 
delighte:lly. ‘If it had come to another chap 
I'd have tried to look pleasant.” 

The terrible drawing continued, one after 
another producing the fatal blank until but 
one slip remained, and Black Jock, who had 
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A SCHOOL STORY. 
By ERNEST JENKINS. 


from the toothache, counted it a small 
detail of a pleasant trip that Bayer was 
going up to see the dentist; Bayer, whose 
tooth gave him no rest, looked at it from a 
different point of view, and was inclined to 
regard every possibility in connection with 
his journey as incidents of a dreadful 
experience. He was undecided; the pain 
in his tooth, and the visit to the dentist, 
robbed his trip to London of the pleasure it 
would ordinarily hold—should he therefore 
be miserable ? On the other hand, only 
through the medium of the dentist's chair 
could he hope for relief—should he there- 
fore whistle ? 

Little Clippingill managed to cheer him 
up somewhat at the station, before he left. 

“It might have been worse, you know, 
Bloodhound "—a nickname whose con. 
nection with Bayer's surname does not 
require to be explained in detail to the 
intelligent reader. Supposing old Pulse 
had not told you to go to a good man in 
town to have the tooth seen to. Then, my 
boy, you would jolly well have had to go 
down to that brute Turnell in the village 
to have it out, and I pity anyone who gets 
into his clutches. He pulled poor old 
Scrappy half round the room trying to get 
one of his out, and then only broke it. Scrappy 
tried to break him afterwards, and there 
was an awful row. So you see, old chap, 
it might be worse.” 

“ Of course it might be worse, you idiot. 
Everything might be worse," said Petworth. 
He mightn't have any teeth at all ——" 

“Wish I hadn't," muttered Bayer 
through his muffler. 
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watched the proceedings without moving 
a muscle, exclaimed, “ The last place is mine, 
sir. I hope you think I've acted fairly? 

„Quite fairly.“ agreed the skipper, “ and I 
trust you'll navigate your craft into barbour. 
See that you have all you want, but don't 
load the boat too heavily." 

No fear, sir. I'll see that things are 
right." 

Now, my lads," cried the skipper to the 
others, fall to, and let us get our raft fixed. 
It's the only chance ; the pumps won't save 
us." 

Goodbye, Captain," I said brokenly, as 
the men began to lower the boat. I do hope 
you will escape." 

All right, sonny; I hope so too, but if 
the time's come to hand in my checks, why, 
Im ready. And, anyway, life wouldn't 
be worth much to me with my good old 
vessel under the water.“ 

I bade farewell to Mr. Carvell and Geordie, 
and took my place with a heavy heart in 
the boat. As I did so a scream of agony 
rose in the air, and one of the crew rushed 
across the deck. His eyes were staring, 
and he foamed at the mouth. The terrible 
suspense had unhinged his mind, and the 
poor fellow was stark mad. 

Wait for me ! he yelled. I'm coming! 
and, tossing up his hands, he leaped wildly 
into the heaving waters. For an instant 
he reappeared, and then, before anyone 
could offer the slightest aid, was carried 
out of sight. It was a ghastly incident, 
and I shuddered from head to foot as the 
last echo of his despairing cry was borne 
to us. 

(To be continued.) 


“THE FIREMAN”: 


* Going to have gas ? " asked Petworth. 

“Take my advice, Bloodhound, and 
firmly refuse gas, if it's the sort that Petty's 
always giving.“ said little Clippingill. 
keeping his eye on Petworth. 

" Of course he'l have gas," sneered 
Layman, who was not a chum of Bayer, 
and, indeed, liked nobody in particular 
excepting himself. Don't you remember 
when he was vaccinated last term, how he 
thought old Pulse was going to cut his head 
off?" 

„Shut up, Layman,” said little Clippin- 
gill, “ You know jolly well that you are 
fatter than you are plucky ; or if you don't 
know it, everyone else does.“ 

" Look at him!” continued Layman 
tauntingly, pointing at Bayer, who sat in 
the compartment glaring savagely through 
the open window at his critic. ‘‘ He's sky- 
blue with funk now!” 

At that moment the train began to move 
away. Petworth sang & bar or two of 
“The Anchor's Weighed.” Clippingill ex- 
horted his chum to keep his pecker up, and 
Layman urged the traveller to ask the 
dentist nicely, and he'd be sure not to hurt 
him. 

Bayer felt very angry with Layman for 
having read his mind so accurately, for it 
was perfectly true that he was blue with 
funk, and that he had meant all the time 
to have gas. On his return that evening, 
the first question put to him would almost 
certainly be, did he have gas? and there 
would be many to follow Layman's lead in 
ragging him for his timidity. The prospect 
was not pleasant. 
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* Very well, then, I won't have gas," he 
said to himself at length. But he said it 
with very little decision, and a special 
throb of his tooth quickly made him with- 
draw his resolve ; for it would be better to 
endure even the annoyance which would 
come from Layman and his satellites than 
to suffer the full pain of what he knew must 
be a terrible operation. 

He was frightened —he knew it; and as 
he was alone in the compartment, there 
was no reason for denving it. He always 
had been timid ; his nickname was an irony. 
Blue funk dogged him in everything; he 
made miserable scores at cricket because he 
had too strong an inclination to dodge the 
ball; at football he was only a reserve, 
because timidity spoilt his tackling ; and 
even in examinations his nervousness kept 
him low in the lists of results. For this, 
in his gloomy momenta, he despised himself ; 
and here was another event in which his 
courage had all slipped away from him. 
This was a gloomy moment, if ever he had 
one; and he was mentally kicking himself 
during most of his journey. 

Perhaps the tooth would ache less by the 
time he arrived at the dentist's, and then 
he might bring himself to do without the 
answsthetic, and grin and bear it. But as 
the tooth seemed to be getting worse instead 
of better, the prospect was not promising. 
At one moment he resolved that he would 
not have gas. The next heard him declare 
that Layman or no Layman, he would hav: 
gas. And thus his determination  see- 
sawed, until he stood on the dentist’s door- 
step in Wimpole Street. 

he man-servant who opened the door 
showed him into the waiting-room, and 
told him that Mr. Ferris, the dentist, waz 
engaged at the time, but would not be long. 
Bayer sat miserably at the table, his heart 
thumping and his tooth throbbing, and he 
wished himself anywhere but there. He 
took up & magazine, and, opening it, looked 
at it for some minutes. He did not read a 
word, and he was too unhappy to laugh 
when he found at length that the page on 
which he had been gazing was an advertise- 
ment page, and that he held the magazine 
upside down. 

The palms of his hands were moist and 
his knees shook. He looked at all the 
pictures on the walls, and did not really 
see one of them. Every time he heard a 
footstep in the house he feared that it was 
the servant coming to take him to Mr. 
Ferris. Perhaps Mr. Ferris would send out 
& message to say that he was unwell, and 
could not see further patients that day! 
If the tooth would only stop aching, there 
would be no need for him to trouble Mr. 
Ferris at all, and he could slip out of the 
house quietly and go back to Carborough. 
Or he could suggest to Mr. Ferris that it 
might be advisable to put something on the 
tooth to stop the pain for the time being, 
and then have it taken out another day. 

He waited on, and the man did not 
return. A clock in the silent house struck 
five. He hoped that five o'clock might be 
the unalterable limit of the dentist's working 
day. He also hoped that he had been 
forgotten. He wanted to sneeze, but 
checked himself lest he should be heard 
and his presence be recalled to the servant. 
The pain in his tooth really seemed now to 
be getting less. Perhaps, after all —— 


He pulled himself up abruptly. What a 
miserable coward he was! He began again 
to denounce himself unsparingly. He had 


done it many times ; he wished for nothing 
more ardentlv than that he might become 
rid of his ever-present timidity. It was 
bad enough to have the other fellows despise 
him ; it was worse to be compelled to agree 
With them, and despise himself. 
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Yet. he argued to himself, it could not 
be so very despicable a thing to shrink from 
having a tooth out, and a bad one too. 
He had heard others, with reputations for 
bravery, tell of their dread of the dentist's 
chair. It was all very well for Layman to 
sneer at him, but even grown mcn had gas 
when they went to have a tooth out. He 
would have gas ! 

„Will you please come this way, sir ? ” 

The man was holding the door open for 
him. Bayer’s heart increased its pace; 
he tried to swallow away the dryness in his 
throat. Trembling in every limb, he 
followed his guide along a passage to the 
surgery, where the dentist awaited him. 

Well, what's the trouble? ' asked Mr. 
Ferris. Tooth aching badly?“ 

“ Beastly. Since Tuesday. It's a back 
one. Will it hurt much? Suppose I can 
have gas?  Bayer's reply was jerky, like 
the general state of his nerves. 

Let me have a look at it. Come and 
sit down." Bayer noticed that the dentist 
was & youngish man, with a pleasant face, 
and that he was slightly lame. He took 
an immediate dislike to the appearance of 
the chair to which he was invited, and the 
chest of instrumenta by the side of it looked 


horribly businesslike, and by no means | 


inviting. 

„Open your mouth,” directed Mr. Ferris, 
when the patient had seated himself gingerly 
in the chair, and placed his head upon the 
rest. Oh, wider than that, please, or 
else I can't get at it." 

“I say, you'll give me gas first, won't 
ou?!“ dd Bayer, starting up in a [a 
est the dreadful business should 
without that preparation. 

„Never mind the gas. I must look at 
i“ first, you know. Now, open wide." He 
pushed his little mirror to the back of 
the tooth, and on feeling the cold metal, 
Bayer bit on it, and sat up again with a 
jump. 

The dentist laughed. Come, it’s only 
the mirror," he said. Now, for the third 

time. Wide open, and keep still while I 
have a good look at it. Yes, it'll be better 
out than in. It must have punished you a 
good deal, eh ? " 

“ Rather ! " said Bayer, his teeth almost 
chattering. But he was reassured some- 
what by the sympathetic tone in Mr. 
Ferris’s voice. You'll be able to manage 
about the gas, won't you?! he asked once 
again. 

Mr. Ferris did not want to perform the 
operation while Bayer was in that highly 
nervous state, and he decided to wait a 
little time until his patent was more 
com 
“ I shall not be ready for a few minutes, 
so you need not stay in the chair unless you 
like,“ he said. Have a look round tho 
surgery See, this is the mirror I used. 
You'll notice it magnifies. Handy, isn't 
it? That?—oh, that's the drill—works 
by electricity. Ill show you. I shan't 
have to use it in your case, so it won't be 
80 dreadful for you as it might be. This is 
&nother instrument which I shall not need 
to use on you, for which you can be thankful," 
handing him a little plated “ separator.” 
“If we have to separate two teeth close 
together in order to get at one of them more 
easily, we use this. We stick this point 
between them, and then screw it up. Makes 
you think of the thumbscrews in the Tower 
of London, doesn't it?“ he suggested with 
& laugh. 

Thus, little by little, Mr. Ferris drew 
Bayers attention away from his tooth, 
gaining his interest in the varied equip- 
ment of a dentist's surgery. 

“ You've come a long way in order to see 
me," he said. 
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Well. as the tooth was such a bad one, 
old Pulse—er—the school doctor thought 
Id better come and have it seen to pro- 
perly," Bayer explained. 

* You don't mean to say that old Pulse is 
still about? How the old boy does live on, 
to be sure ! " said Mr. Ferris. ) 

* Do you know him, then? Do you know 
Carborough ?” Bayer asked with interest. 

Know it? I ought to. I was there 
five years, and a jolly good time I had, too. 
Is Mrs. Gittens there still, and old Thomas ? 
How we used to torment them, to be sure! 
Little demons, they used to call us. I 
suppose there are still some of the same sort 
there, eh ? 

Baver completely forgot his tooth, and 
looked long and straight, and with undis- 
Meis admiration, at Mr. Ferris. The 

entist’s limp gave him an almost certain 
clue to the truth. 

say. are you the Ferris? You know, 
Fireman Ferris we call him." 

"I suppose I am!" was the laughing 
reply. "Im not his ghost, at any rate, 
so don't look at me as if I were." 

No wonder Bayer stared. Fireman Ferris 
was a little god at Carborough. He was a 
piece of history, belonging to twenty years 
ago. Every new boy at Carborough knew 
all about Fireman Ferris within a few hours 
of his arrival. The story had been handed 
down from term to term, and from old bovs 
to new boys, and it was part of the school's 
particular code of honour to speak with 
admiration of Fireman Ferris to anyone 
ignorant of his fame, and to lead him to the 
dining-hall where there was an illuminated 
tribute to his bravery, hanging on the wall, 
for everyone to see. It told the story in 
brief; every Carborough boy could supply 
the details It ran: 

A tribute to the bravery of William 
Canton Ferris, who, by his splendid dis- 
regard of danger and affectionate devotion 
to his schoolfellows, and in spite of serious 
injuries received in the course of his noble 
efforts, rescued from certain death five boys 
Sleeping in the upper dormitory of this 
school on the occasion of the disastrous 
fire of March 24, 1885." 

So ran the record, stating briefly a noble 
bravery, whose details were as familiar to 
the boys of Carborough in every term since 
that event, as were, presumably, the 
incidents of the conquest of Britain b 
Julius Casar, or the diagram of the fifth 
proposition in the first Book of Euclid, or 
the difference between a Rugger ball and a 
Soccer ball. The school had produced a 
Cabinet Minister, a celebrated balloonist, a 
Cambridge stroke, a Bishop, and Fireman 
Ferris, and the greatest of these was always 
the Fireman, 

And here was Bayer talking to the great 
hero—this timid little beggar who fre- 
quently denied to himself the possession of 
a backbone, talking to the greatest example 
of pluck which the Carborough boys could 
admire, and one whose history had inspired 
Bayer more than anything else in his at- 
tempts to get the better of his weakness, 

“ [—I didn't expect you to be our Ferris, 
you know," he said at last. We all think 
no end of you at Carborough. It was 
jolly plucky, you know." Such was his 
shy tribute to the hero. 

" Well, that's very good of you, and it's 
good of all the other fellows to think of me 
after all these years," said the Fireman 
with genuine pleasure. Perhaps you'll 
tell them for me when you get back, will 
you? Now shall we get to business? I'll 
just get my gas apparatus ready, and the 
thing will be over in no time. You won't 
feel it at the time; it will only hurt a bit 
afterwards, and you'll be all the better with 
the tooth out.“ [He 
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Some Famous Cricketers. [By a“ B,O.P." Photographer, 

1. Gro. Hirst, England's greatestall-ronnd Player. 2. D. DENTON. 3. J. H. BOARD, of Gloucestershire, one of our greatest Wicket-keepers. 4. J. H. Kina, Leicestershire, 

our record left-hand Bat-man. 5. W. RHODES, the Test-match Bowler. 6. A. E. KELF, Sussex, represented England in Australia, 7. CwE, of Leicestershire, a good 
Bat and Bowler. 8. S. HaiGH, the Test-match Bowler. 9. J. T. TUNNICLIFFE, Yorkshire, a fine Field at Slip. 
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He turned to a cupboard, and was opening 
it, when Bayer stopped him. 

“I say—I don't think I want gas after 
all," he said. 

* Not want it? Oh, but you'd better, 
for a brute like that," said Mr. Ferris. 

“ No, really, I'd rather not. You know, 
the fellows know I'm a bit of a funk—and 
Td like to show them I'm not—always," 
said Bayer, reddening as he made the 
painful admission. 

The dentist hesitated. “It'll hurt, you 
know," he warned, his hand still on the 
handle of the cupboard. 

No, I won't have gas," said Bayer 
definitely. 
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* Bravo! Not much funk about you, old 
chap," said Mr. Ferris. What a testimony 
from the Fireman! If Layman could only 
have been present to hear it! Bayer 
glowed with pride. Come along, it 
won't take a couple of seconds. Now, 
open.” 

Bayer's hands gripped the arms of the 
chair ; he felt as if his jaw were being crushed 
to jelly, while a demon gripped him by 
the throat, and another prised the top of 
his head of with a chisel. He gave a 
little gasp, and then sat up, pue and 
triumphant, to look at the ugly three- 
fanged tooth which the dentist held in his 
forceps, and to take a drink from the glass 
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myself worthy of it. 1900 was my first 
season, and although I did not do very well 
in the bowling line, yet I did fairly in 
the batting line, and had an average of 
23 for forty-four innings, while I suppose 
I must have been satisfactory, or I should 
not have kept my position. But one 
thing should be recognised, and that is, my 
presence in the County Eleven was owing 
to the fact that I was an all-round cricketer. 
Sussex is rich in batsmen, in bowlers of a 
class, and there are one or two who can field ; 
but there is a distinct lack of what you may 
call all-rounders and these are badly wanted 
in County cricket nowadays. I mean this— 
if only boys will believe me—that it is not 


o enough to excel in one department of the 
Ma? game, but proficiency in all is needed; and 


T are few professionals in the South 
of England who are more thoroughly 
respected than A. E. Relf, and the story of 
his career is an encouragement to those who 
put their back into their work and make up 


their mind to do their best. Relf was born 
at Brightling, near Burwash, Sussex, June 206, 
1874. 

“ My early cricket,” he says, “ was learnt 
at Wellington College ground, where my 
father held the position of coach for twenty 
years, and under his watchful eye I was 
well grounded in everything connected 
with the game, and attribute my success as a 
cricketer to the training that I had there. 
While I was thus located, Prince Christian 
Victor was a pupil in the school, and 
the present head of the ground staff at 
Lord's, Mr. Hearne, was engaged in a like 
capacity there. After that I had some 
cricket with County Kildare Club, in Ireland, 
where I found that they were the strongest 
and best of the Irish clubs. Then the Earl 
of Wilton offered me a four years' engage- 
ment at Houghton Hall, in Norfolk, and 
this gave me an opportunity to play for the 
County. It was the first chance I had had 
of showing what cricket was in me, and for 
two years I was well up in the Norfolk aver- 
ages, and then the Sussex committee offered 
me a place in the County eleven, which I 
readily accepted." 

“ You evidently do not consider it a dis- 
advantage to do well in minor cricket?“ 

“ Certainly not. Why, I was offered an 
engagement on the ground staff at Lord's, 
as well as a place in the County Eleven, and 
I had a double chance of making a name in 
first.class cricket, provided only I proved 


even in the best elevens it is becoming 
recognised. Look at Yorkshire, for instance. 
Almost every member of the team can bat, 
even down to Hunter, the wicket-keeper. 
Rhodes, Hirst, Haigh, all distinguished 
bowlers, can get a century if necessary, when 
runs are wanted. Take again Mr. Jackson 
while even in other departments, D. Denton 
and Lord Hawke are invaluable as fieldsmen, 
and it is the ability of each to take any part 
that has brought so much success to the 
Yorkshire team. 

" [t is very much the same with Lanca- 
shire, for certainly Sharp, Kermode, Poidevin, 
Cuttell, can all bowl and bat as well, while 
Hallows and Mr. Brearley can make runs at 
a pinch. 

When Canon Lyttelton, the headmaster 
of Eton College, was Captain nt Cambridge, 
he had the greatest eleven that a University 
has ever turned out, There were some people 
who considered others might have been 
included, because of their batting abilitv, 
and there were men who would have been 
welcome to any County team, so far as that 
was concerned ; but they were slack in the 
field, and so they were left out, for in tho 
opinion of one of our leading schoolmasters, 
who was, with his well-known brother the 
Cabinet Minister, one of our f nest cricketers, 
the very qualities that were necessary in 
the world of play were equally so in every 
other department in life. 

If I were captain of a boys’ eleven, every 
member of my team would have to be good 
at fielding, keen and alert about the busi- 
ness, or they would not suit me.“ 

* [s not this too much to expect?“ 

* Well, what I want to sec is a boy, or 
young fellow, if he be in the long field, 

risk about the matter of ground fielding, 
for a lot of runs may be saved in that way. 
At Lord's you see the difference between 
the two classes. One waits for the ball to go 
to the boundary, and then starts after it. 


of warm water which he offered with the 
other hand. 

„Don't let 'em call you white-livered 
again, youngster,” said Fireman Ferris, 
smiling at the trembling boy in the chair. 

That night Bayer had a long story to tell 
to the Carborough fellows. When he had 
finished, Layman offered the opinion that 
there was not a word of truth in it from 
beginning to end. Whereupon, Bayer, to 
the amazement of everybody, gave Layman 
such a thrashing as proved the veracity of 
that particular story, and inclined the bully 
to listen with respectful attention to any 
words that Bayer might address to him from 
that time onward. 
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The other man starts with the ball, trying 
his utinost to prevent its going to the 
boundary, picks it up cleanly, and returns it, 
and very likely saves four runs. The 
Australians have saved many runs in this 
way. They wentin, too, to makeruns. They 
did not trouble much about averages, or 
seeing who could make the most runs and get 
the prize bat. But runs being wanted, they 
tried to make them as quickly as possible ; 
while if it was necessary to play for a draw 
they adapted themselves to circumstances. 

“The great fault of many boys is that, if 
they meet with early success, they fancy 
that they are indispensable to the side. But 
they have got to learn that it is only on 
certain wickets they can do anything, and if 
they are not content to try to bat and try 
to field, they are absolutely useless from a 
general point of view." 

What is your style of bowling? 

“ Right- hand fast mediura, Curiously 
enough, in 1901-02 I took the same number 
of wickets, sixty-six, at & cost of about 
23 runs each year, but in 1903 my patience 
was rewarded, for I took 108 wickets at 
a cost of only 19 runs each, and that 
was the best year I have had; while in 1904, 
in County matches, I took eighty-five at 
a cost of just over 23 runs. I made 101 
not out against Lancashire, but my best 
batting season was in 1902, when I scored 
1,041 runs, and my highest score was 94.“ 

" What about your bowling?“ 

“ Well, I stand about five foet ten inches, 
and the ball comes from my full height, by 
which I mean that, as the arm goes over, 
just when, describing the circle, it reaches 
its highest point, then I let the ball go. 
With the impetus it comes up very quickly 
from the pitch, and this rising is the chief 
secret of my success. Occasionally, the 
ball nips back, as I should call it, from the 
off side, but as a rule I try and make it 
come the other way with my arm; and as 
at times I am able to get on a swerve in 
the air, my bowling is said to want a lot 
of watching at all times. As a batsman, 
my game is to hit, and what I like is to go 
in when runs are wanted, when you have 
to force the game, for this plan is often 
successful, I notice, when others fail.” 

Did you like your tour in Australia?“ 

" Yes, very much indeed, though I did not 
have a great many opportunities of excelling. 
My batting ayerages in all matches was 
I8, while I took twenty-eight wickets for 
19 runs; but, after all, one likes England 
better than anywhere else.“ 

“ What about the Sussex County Cricket 
Club ? ” 

“Well, we have a batsman's Paradise 
at Hove, and it leaves nothing to be desired.” 
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MY HOLIDAYS WITH MAC. 
By E. R. HARRIS0ON, LL. B., 
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Author of “The Cruise of the * Herne ** Popery, Prelacy, and Peveril of the Peak,” etc. 


E retraced our step: for a mile, past a 
hamlet with the descriptive name of 
Down-in-the- Dale, and then turned up Mose- 
dale Beck towards Black Sail Pass. The climb 
was a long cne, into country that became 
wild and impressive as we ascended. Once 
the stream had to be crossed on the very 
brink of a forty-foot waterfall, and Mac 
performed a wonderful balancing feat in 
order to pass the torrent dry shod. 

* Blondin at Niagara wan nothing to 
this.“ he asserted; “and vet an ignorant 
public has probably never heard of my 
exploits on the—on the— what is the name 
of the fall?“ he finished. 

The Gathrestone," I replied, opening 
the map; and you may, if vou choose, be 
known as Mac of the Cathrestone Beck 
Force." 

* H'm, no; I don't think we'll tell 'em 
about it, after all," he said. 

As always in the Jake District, our 
exertions in climbing the hill were more 
than balanced by the view from the top. 
Below us, and a little ahead, was an almost 
circular depression, 1,000 feet deep, ap- 

rently shut in on all sides by sombre 
hills, for the one outlet on the west waa 
not yet visible, and the hills were nothing 
but vast heaps of cinders with a little grasa 
on them. Nothing but thc evidence of our 
own eves was needed to convince us that 
here, indeed, were what the geologists call 

“igneous rocks" ; while tie cup-shaped 
hollow looked far more like the original 
crater than Castle Head, the reputed 
volcanic centre. 

We had only gained the summit to start 
an immediate descent on the other side, 
and were soon scrambling down a rough 
and stony path leading to a stream with 
the unromantic name of Liza. Only fancy 
the River Liza in the midd'e of Lakeland ! 
We may discover the Sarah Ann vet. 

A further climb over Scarf Gap brought 
us to a convenient spot on which we could 
rest and contemplate Buttermere several 
hundred feet below us. On our way up to 
the Gap we had caught a glimpse of Enner- 
dale Water, and the sea beyond White- 
haven. 

Down, down, once more, such a scramble, 
and we came to Gatesyarth Farm, where we 
joined a road we knew—the road fiom 
Honister Pass. We followed this, reversing 
a walk taken a few days before, and, climb- 
ing up the stream, past the slate quarries, 
over the summit and down the long hill 
into Seatoller, reached Borrowdale and Ros- 
thwaite. As we re-entered our village 
and only then—down came the rain. 

In the evening Mac’s philosophy was no 
less profound than his arithmetic. “ We 
have only walked about twenty-four miles 
to-day.” he said, “ yet how our experiences 
illustrate the ups and downs of lite. This 
is what I make it.’ 

He handed me a half-sheet of note paper 
on which he had written :— 


We -tarted at Rosthwaite, 300 feet Up Down 
We a-cended to Sty Heal, 1,600 fect 

above sea level . 1309 
We desceirdletto Wastw ater, 250 feet 1,350 


We ascended to Black Sail Pass, I. S feet 1,559 


We descende l to the River Liza, 84) feet 1,000 
We ascendel to the top of Scarf Gap, 
1,400 feet H . 6») 
We descended to Gateagarth, 350 fe: t é 1,050 
We ascended to Honi-ter Puss, 1,200 feet £3! 
We descended to liostliwaite, 300 feet. 900 
4,300 4, 300 
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PART I:. continued. 


“Well,” I said, “I daresay the minor 
undulations of the road will account for the 
odd 106 feet." 

„What odd 106 feet?“ asked Mac. 

“To enable you to say that vou have 
been up and down Ben Nevis, or its equi- 
valent, in one day," I answered. Four 
thousand four hundred and six feet, is it 
not? 

" Yes," replied Mac, “but I'm afraid 
this would hardly be accepted as the 
equivalent of Ben Nevis. However, we il 
do the best we can. Scafell has been 
conquered, and the barometer is rising. 
It will be fine to-morrow. We'll do Hel- 
vellyn." 

We did. Tt was a perfect morning, an! 
we took advantage of the weather to mak? 
a start betimes, First it was over the hill 
to Watendlath, past the prettiest of all the 
tarns, and up the hillside beyond. It was 
slow work, and when we reached the top all 
was hog, the bogviest kind of bog, too. 
For three miles we tramped through the 
water-laden grass, and every step was 
squash, squack, or squelch—at least, so Mac 
described the noise the water made in our 
boots. The watershed was paased, and still 
there were boys, but at Jast the steep 
descent to Harrop Tarn became fairly dry, 
and we reached the high road and crossed 
to Wythburn Village, at the head of Thirl- 
mere. 

A stone by the wayside took our attention 
as we turned towards the M hillside—a 
memorial tablet announcing that Matthew 
Arnold wrote his poem “ Resignation " after 
ascending Helvellyn from this point. It 
was rather ominous, for might we not feel 
like resignation long before we got to tho 
summit? We would see. The signpost 
told us that“ Top of Helvellyn " was but 
three miles off, and we led the way up- 
wards, followed half a mile in the rear by 
the occupants of the Keswick and Amble- 
side coaches. Needless to say, the vehicles 
remained below, 

The route was an casy one, a well-defined 
path over turf, following the windings of 
the hill, but taking advantage of all oppor- 
tunities to reach higher levels. Our desiro 
to be “first up” was an additional incen- 
tive to us to press on. The pace did not 
exceed two miles an hour, for the hill wa3 
Steep, but after an hour and a quarter, as 
we approached the 3,000 feet level, we 
looked suddenly over a neck, down a pre- 
cipitous hill, and saw that we had achieved 
our object. Striding Edge was below us, 
and Ullswater in the distance. An easy 
walk along an almost level summit brought 
us to the highest point, and we sat down. 
This was not only advisable, in order to 
rest, but also to prevent us from being 
blown down the castern slopes, for the wind 
on the summit was high. 

From the top of Helvellvn six lakes are 
to be seen, and, judging by appearances, 
about sixty-six mountains, We saw them 
all. Then Mac thought it necessary to drop 
into poetry. 

* They all do it," he explained. It is 
quite the proper thing for a poet to turn 
out something in honour of Helvellyn. We 
must follow suit.” 

I repeated half-unconsciously the first 
line of Scott's poem; and, while I lay and 
drank in the glorious view, Mac produced 
the following effort : 


“IT climbed the dark brow of the mighty Helvellyn, 
Sat down for & rest on the summit, then fell in 
The lata at the bottom (they call it Ullswater), 
Was savel by a boatman, so married his daughter: 
She brought as a dowry a boat-house to dwell in, 
And now we sel] shrimps from the lake by Helvellyn.” 


** What do you think of that ? " he asked. 
“ Posteritv shall judge between Scott, 
Wordsworth, Arnold, and—me. Can you 
suggest any improvements?“ 

"I think vou would tire of the fish- 
mongery,” I answered. *''Suppose you 
make the last lines run : 


She brought as a dowry a boat-house to ¿well in, 
But soon we grew tired of the lakes an! pd is 
So we 

Slew the boatman, 
Burned the boat-honse, 
And hired a furnished flat in Hanover Square.’ 


The poem would not suffer, and the ending 
is less humdrum.” 

As the result of this observation we both 
of us nearly rolled into the “ lake by Hel- 
vellyn," for Mac declared that he was 
inaulted, and proposed to remedy his griev- 
ance by personal violence, Peace was 
cventually restored, 

Mac was anxious to see the great dam at 
the lower end of Thirlmere, so we turned 
our steps northward instead of attempting 
the famous Striding Edge. We had a 
breezy ridge walk for a mile or two, then, 
descending the grassy hillside, running and 
walking, my companion occasionally rolling, 
we reached the shore of the lake, and 
followed it round to the dam. Mac was 
intensely interested in the undertaking, and 
it was long before he would consent to 
proceed. It is fortunate for the nature- 
lover that the Manchester Corporation have 
not destroyed the beauty of the lake in 
raising its level, for it is twenty feet higher 
than it was before it was acquired for 
utilitarian purposes. 

Crossing the dam by the road, we skirted 
the western side of Thirlmere, until we came 
to Armboth. Here was an old-fashioned 
farmhouse, at which we obtained a most 
excellent and much longed-for tea. Then 
began another long climb up the heights 
beyond which lay Watendlath. The western 
sun was bringing out the lights and shades 
to perfection, and we sat on High Tor and 
looked back on Helvellyn across the lake. 

We paused, as usual, to marvel at the 
wonders of our favourite tarn, and then 
climbed the final hill leading over to Ros- 
thwaite. 

Seathwaite was getting behind in its re. 
cord, and now sent us rain for two or three 
days in succession. All we could do was to 
inspect the interior of the church, and spend 
an occasional hour on the hillside above us 
seeking rare plants. Then the triumph of 
the sun over the last of the storm-clouds 
sent us off to High Lodore, a fall on the 
Lodore stream half a mile above the famous 
onc. High Lodore Fall is not so well 
known as the other, because it is more 
difficult of access, but it is hardly less 
beautiful. The path leading to it from the 
Watendlath Vallev, and the view over Der- 
wentwater shortly after leaving the fall, 
are charming. 

When you live six miles from a station 
and you wish to catch a train leaving at 
nine o'clock, it is advisable to be called 
early. We had planned an expedition 
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involving our catching the nine train. and 
asked to be called at six. Could our land- 
ladv awake in time ? 

Oh, yes, she would ask a neighbour, Mrs. 
Coward, to call her. But, in the name of 
all that's wonderful, if we are to get up at 
six vou will be astir at five, and Mrs. Coward 
must apparently turn out even earlier ? 
Yes, it is Mrs. Coward's washing-day to- 
morrow, and when she has guests in the 
house, and a day’s washing to do at home, 
she always gets up at 2 a.M. Mac fairly 
gasped as this news was imparted to us, 
and wrote Mrs. Coward down as the eighth 
wonder of the world. 

It was not a promising morning, but we 
decided to “ chance it," in spite of a number 
of lonely little clouds which scemed to be 
wandering at random about the hillsides. 
Some of them almost kissed the streamlets 
bolow. At Keswick we looked up a photo- 
grapher, and learned that the twelve snap- 
shots we had left with him to develop had 
produced eight passable photographs. As 
it was our first attempt at the art we were 
satisfied. 

At the railway-station all the passengers 
there were booked for Troutbeck, and away 
we went. We puffed up the long bank, 
and meanwhile the rain came down. It 
was ten chances to one on its being a wet 
dav, but the one odd chance had an east 
wind associated with it, and so we tried to 
look cheerful. 

The road from Troutbeck towards Ulls- 
water is said to cross a dreary moor, the 
only hill to be seen being described as like 
a *" tumulus covered with larch-trees," so 
we were not sorry when the mist rolled 
down and swallowed up all the dreariness. 
At Matterdale End there was a brightness 
above us, at Dockwray the fog lifted, and, 
when we neared the lake after a four-mile 
tramp, we felt that Fortune meant to favour 
us once more. 

Aira Force was our first objective, and 
we turned asile where the beck enters 
Ullswater, and followed the stream up to 
the fall, first across & park, then along a 
path on the side of a wooded gorge. The 
fall was verv grand, not like Lodore. but 
one small leap and then another mighty 
one, eighty feet of snow-white water. Tho 
rocky chasm had split, as if it were to let 
the stream through, and the water came 
over the end of a deep-cleft fissure. 

Leaving Aira Force, we walked up tho 
lake, past Stybarrow Crag, beloved by the 
photographer, and on to Glenridding and 
Patterdale. There was still too much mist 
to give us anything approaching a view, 
anil, while we found Ullswater all beautiful 
among the hills, we regretted that too 
many other people had made the same 
discovery, and had come to live there. We 
were inclined to be selfish in our pleasures ; 
we wanted Patterdale without its population. 

Beyond the head of the lake the valley 
became more rural in character, and at 
Brothers Water it was charming. Time 
did not permit us to go on to Kirkstone 
Pass, so we returned to Ullswater, and 
waited for the steamer to arrive. The sky 
had cleared, the clouds had rolled upwards 
and away, and the view across the lake 
was a very pretty one. A fairly stiff breeze 
had aprung up, and many wavelets— wild 
horselets.“ Mae dubbed them—were to be 
seen. The small boats were rocking con- 
siderably. 

Mac lay by the water's edge contemplating 
the scene. His silence showed that he was 
impressed, although he occasionally de- 
scended to the commonplace, as when he 
remarked, after watching the ‘ breakers ” 
for ten minutes, that he hoped he was not 
going to be sea-sick on Ullswater. 


Punctual to the minute the s.s. Raren 
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drew alongside the landing-stage, and the 
mate, a veritable Pooh-Bah, sprang ashore. 
He threw a gangway across from shore to 
boat, turned ticket-collector, assisted us 
aboard. cast off, and became first mate once 
more. The captain, mate, helmsman, and 
two stokers made up the complement of the 
Raven. As soon as the voyage had fairly 
begun the helmsman took sole charge, or 
so it seemed, for he was able to start or 
stop the engines, go ahead or astern, and 
steer the ship all by himself. The stokers 
stoked occasionally and talked to the pas- 
sengers in between, the mate collected fares 
and separated the sheep from the goats 
(for some of us were travelling saloon), and 
the captain was there in case of emergency, 
though he did not seem to be needed. 

The hills closed round the head of the 
lake as we passed close under an islet, just 
a green rock, and the soft clouds rolled 
down and cut off the summits, hiding the 
head but exposing the sides of old Hel. 
vellyn. Soon Mae spied something under 
the trees by the water's edge that took his 
attention. 

“ Look,” he cried, “ there is your dowry ! " 

I feigned astonishment, and affected not 
to understand. 

* Your boathouse, O dullard," he almost 
shouted. ''I intended that verse I wrote to 
apply to you, not to myself. That is where 
you are to dwell, and this is the lake whero 
the shrimps ought to come from—fresh- water 
shrimps, the kind you are going to sell." 

The wedding has been postponed,” I 
repliel ; indeed, the match is off. So 
turn your impertinent attention to the 
scenery, and never mind the shrimps." 

Ullswater has three reaches, if the term 
may be applied to it, the whole forming a 
great, ill-drawn Z, each arm possessing 
features of its own. At the end of tho 
third arm was Pooley Bridge, which we 
made after an enjoyable sail of nearly an 
hour. It was only seven and a-half miles 
down the lake, but we had not expected 
the speed of an Atlantic liner. A coach 
picked us up at Pooley Bridge, and we 
drove off along the Eamont Valley. After 
a five-mile drive we came to Eamont 
Bridge and the sign on the northern side 
as we passed the county boundary—“ Wel- 
come here in Cumberland." Penrith was 
but two miles beyond, and the train for 
Keswick was in the station. 

It was late, so we scrambled on to tho 
last coach for Rosthwaite, and were just 
in time to see the red sun go down beyond 
Catbells as we drove rapidly up the lake. 
It was then that Mac made a pronounce- 
nent. 

* Windermere may be good," he said; 
^ Ullswater certainly is grand; Thirlmere is 
in the running; but of one thing I am 
certain, and that is that our own Derwent- 
water is the sovereign of the lakes.” Thus 
did he crown the queen. 

Our next excursion was a short one, and 
took us no farther than Grange. Here was 
a subject for a photograph which we could 
not pass by. As Mac put it, although we 
were not geologists, we might as well pre- 
tend to be. So we made preparations to 
snapshot the huge, glaciated rock by the 
bridge. The morning was variable, and we 
had to dodge the showers. When a fine 
interval came, and we proceeded to choose 
a position for the camera, we found that 
the youth of Grange had been having a 
nut picnic all over our rock, and had left 
the shells where they had cracked them. 
Fortunately, a stiff broom was standing 
outside the door of a neighbouring cottage, 
and, as no one appeared to be at home, 
Mac appropriated it, and spent the next 
five minutes in sweeping the rock, to the 
great amusement of a select native audience. 


Then the broom was returned to the place 
whence it came, and the camera played :ts 
part. On the way back to Rosthwaite we 
came on another large glaciated rock under 
a mass of drift near the road, and this, tco, 
was photographed. "We afterwards visited 
Seathwaite, and took a view of the village 
of rain, with cloud-capped  Scafell in the 
distance. 

Our newspaper—we get one occasionally 
—telle us that to-morrow there is an eclipse 
of the sun. 

* Where shall we go to see the eclipse, 
Mac?“ 

* Top of Skiddaw," came the reply. 

The everlasting topic opened the con- 
versation next morning. Would the weather 
be fine? The wind was northerly, ** blow- 
ing up from Keswick," as they say in 
Borrowdale, and the driver of our coach 
said it would not rain. 

“ My glass is high," he observed; stands 
at half-past twelve. Gone up from a- 
quarter- past since yesterday. I always read 
it like a clock." 

As we entered the market square at Kes- 
wick a newspaper bill caught our eye. It 
told us good news, for in large letters were 
the words, Peace at Last.” 

“ Here, I say," says Mac, as I write this, 
* just give those fellows who read the 
B. O. P. a riddle to solve. Tell them that 
on the day we started to climb old Skiddaw 
a certain war came to an end, and there was 
an eclipse of the sun, and ask them to name 
the date. First prize: Permission to come 
with us on a holiday some day, the winner 
to pay all expenses. Well, why shouldn't 
he? Hed jolly well enjoy himself.“ 

The approach to Scafell had been wild 
and lonely, we had to cross mountain bogs 
to get to Helvellyn. What special features 
would Skiddaw present? A signpost started 
us upwards, and we were soon walking—it 
could not be termed climbing—round the 
shoulder of Latrigg, Skiddaw's "cub." A 
broad track was available, and we antici- 
pated an easy conquest. So it proved, as 
far as mere fatigue went. We walked up a 
long green slope, climbed a mild heather- 
covered hill, turned the flank of Low Man, 
and then—iT BLEW. Those capitals are 
needed ; indeed, they are quite inadequate 
to express the situation. Oh that northerly 
wind! By all the crags of Borrowdale, 
how it did blow! The gap beneath Low 
Man had taken us over to the northern face 
of the hill, and it was there we caught the 
full force of the—shall we say breeze? If 
breeze, then a mountain breeze is a gale 
and a-half of lowland wind. 

“ Allow me to remind you,” shouted Mac 
in my ear every hundred yards or so, that 
it does blow." 

We struggled on, carrying aa little canvas 
as possible, and just managed to make 
headway against the wind. The easy 
ascent and the entire absence of rough 
ground alone rendered it possible to pro- 
ceed; but we were not going to give in, 
and, in spite of the fact that the wind 
seemed to go through our clothing as if it 
were made of “ lace window-curtains," sug- 
gests Mac— we reached the three-thousand 
level, and the clouds. Our particular cloud, 
which was skimming over the turf at the 
rate of sixtv miles an hour, was fortunately 
not very dense, and we were able to follow 
the path without difficulty. As midday 
Struck the end of the cloud rolled past us, 
and we stood on the summit of Skiddaw. 

The view was surprisingly good con- 
sidering the amount of cloud we had passed 
through on our wav up, and extended from 
Lancashire to Scotland. The silver Solway 
was clear enough. and bevond it was a dark 
line. The dark line was Scotland. Mac 
snitfed a little when I pointed this out to him. 


* You certainly have the map on your 
aide.“ he admitted. And I suppose that 
is the Solway Firth. But if that dismal 
line over there is supposed to be Scotland, 
then all T can say is that I don't think nuch 
of it. No wonder it is called a land of 
romance. I call it a land of imagination. 
And, furthermore, if vou think I'm going 
to stand up against this hurricane much 
longer, you're mistaken. I'm Zzoing to seek 
at least a pretence of shelter behind the 
cairn, and I don't know that I shan't try a 
sand wich." 

It was calmer behind the cairn, and. after 
two sandwiches and four apples, Mae said 
he felt better, and helped to pick out the 
peaks. Then, as we took the first home- 
ward step, the clouds parted, and the sun— 
all the sun there was—burst through. 4 
nasty, insidious, creeping object was blotting 
out the light, and from the summit of 
Skiddaw we saw the crescent sun. We had 
no telescopes, but a pin-bole in a post- 
card served for our observations of the solar 
eclipse. 

Descending, we passed what Mac called 
the “ordinary climbers.” who had break. 
fasted later than ourselves, Asked as to 
prospects, we were careful to inform them 
that—it did blow It was cold, too. A 
northerly gale above the three-thousand 
level is not warminz, and we had to run for 
half an hour to feel even moderately com- 
fortable. At last we got round the pap by 
Low Man again, and the rest was easy. 

In the evening there was a heavenly sun- 
set—the rejoicing of old Sol at the recovery 
of his usual health and appearance. 

Lesson of the day: It does blow on 
Skiddaw. 

“ Look here," said Mac next morning. 
“ When are we going to see Bassenthwaite ? 
It is one of the few lakes we have not 
been to.“ 

* Well," I remarked, seeing that it is 
now raining in true Borrowdale fashion. I 
move that consideration of the matter be 
adjourned sine die. 

I had hardly finished speaking before the 
rain stopped, the sun appeared, and Mac 
returned to the subject. By noon the roads 
were dry, and an hour later we were off. 

We tramped first to Keswick, taking the 
opportunity to visit Southev's tomb in 
Crosthwaite churchyard. As Mac observed, 
it is interesting only because it is Southev's. 
Crossing the fields by the church, we rc- 
joined the road below Skiddaw, and followed 
& line some half-mile from Bassenthwaite 
Lake until we came to the Castle Inn. 
From this point a direct road took ua to the 
lower end of the lake, and the outtlow of 
the Derwent—-not the Derwent as we know 
it in Borrowdale, but & considerable river 
flowing serenely down to the Irish Sea. 
There were no more hills in this direction. 
Bassenthwaite is one of the outer circle of 
lakes, and theuplands cease near ita lower end. 

We started to return. 

" Gracious alive!" shouts Mac, as he reads 
this over my shoulder, we didn't start to 
return yet." 

* What did we do, then ? " I asked. 

„What did we do? Why. we went to 
the Pheasant Hotel, near the end of the 
lake, and we had the finest tea for a shilling 
that we ever tasted in Lakeland, and you 
weren't going to mention it! he answered. 

“ Oh, well, I'll put in your observations 
at this point, if that will satisfy vou," I said. 

Between ourselves, Mae was right ; it was 
a good tea, with a special kind of tea-cake 
that we had tasted nowhere elsc. So it 
ought to be mentioned. 

The return journey was then commenced. 
Our road this time was along the margin of 
the lake, but a few yards up the hillside. 
Across the water, and apparently rising up 
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almost from it, was Skiddaw, brilliant in 
the ravs of the evening sun, a study in light 
and shade. For tive miles the scene con- 
tinued much the same, and so far from 
tiring of Skiddaw’s colours, Mac * longed to 
linger longer,” as he put it. When we 
tinally turned our backs on Skiddaw-over- 
the-water, at Braithwaite, we followed a 
road of many turns, up, down, and around, 
repeated 30 frequently that my companion 
remarked that either he or it must have 
been imbibing too freely. However, we 
ultimately discovered that the twists and 
turns were due to the praiseworthy efforts 
of the road to get round the end of Catbells 
without ascending to tlie thousand-foot level, 
which it eventually succeeded in doing. 
Then Borrowdale and our own lake came 
into view, and by leaving the road and 
following a more ancient track some fifty 
or a hundred feet up the hillside we obtained 
not only a carpet of soft turf to walk on, 
but also a view of Derwentwater worth a 
day's walk to see. At Manisty we de- 
seended to the road again, and followed it 
to Grange and thence to Rosthwaite. 

Next morning we started on our last long 
excursion. We were off early, through 
Stonethwaite, over Greenup Eye, and down 
Far Easedale into Grasmere. Last time we 
had come to see the sports; to-day we 
wanted to see Grasmere. The church occu- 
pied our attention first. Wordaworth'3 
grave, and, close by, that of Hartley Cole- 
ridge. The first is simplicity itself, the 
tombstone bearing the inscription, ** William 
Wordsworth, 1850; Mary Wordsworth, 
1859." That is all; but it is enough. 

After looking round the village, and 
following the lake for some distance, we 
crussed the shoulder of a hill and entered 
Langdale, which we followed up. Langdale 
quarries stone for a living, all day long, and 
all its inhabitants follow the same sas 
tion—at least, so it appeared to us. e 
therefore passed on, up the valley, to a 
more romantic country. Three miles beyond 
the village, when the famous Pikes towered 
up sharply on our right, we came to Dun- 
geon Ghyll, and made a slight d^tour to 
see the fall Alas! it was disappointing. 
Mac studied the rocks and the ravine, and 
concluded that it would have been magnifi- 
cent had they remembered to turn on the 
tap. As it was, the water only trickled over, 
and we had to bring our imaginations into 
play to picture the fall as it should have been. 

Our way now lay up Mickleden, with 
cragyy Bow Fell on one side and Langdale 
Pikes on the other. The hills closed in, and 
we got more and more into the heart of the 
mountains ; then came a long scramble up, 
up, and still up, to Stake Pass and the 
watershed. From this point we quickly got 
into Langstrath, and, walking down the 
long and lonely, but wonderfully fascinating 
valley, we reached home at sunset. 

The last days were mostly wet, and our 
excursions were limited to short walks in 
Borrowdale. But we saw High Lodore in 
flood, and swollen Derwentwater, and ever- 
charming Watendlath. Further, we found 
a plant. We found it a quarter of a mile 
off by its odour. It filled an acre of swamp, 
and twenty acres round it ; and it reminded 
Mac of senna. At the bare thought he hur- 
ried away. The plant remains unidentified. 

We were treated to an autumnal gale 
before we left Borrowdale, and as soon as 
the rain stopped we decided to scale Lob- 
stone Band in a hurricane. The path rose 
directly from Rosthwaite, but we had never 
yet explored it. The climb was a stiff one, 
for we had to ascend some two thousand 
feet, but we were sheltered from the wind by 
the hill itself. After an hour’s scramble up 
the hillside we suddenly reached the level 
summit, and just a3 suddenly sat down.. If 
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it blew half a gale in the dale it was blowing 
half a dozen gales here all at once. It would 
have been sheer madness to try to advance, 
for there were clouds all round, and young 
precipices in all directions. So we seated 
ourselves on the neck of a gap between two 
hills, sheltered a little by a massive rock, 
and watched Nature and her wonders. 
Directly to the west was a huge crag, 
enveloped in cloud down to within about 
twenty feet above us: on the right and 
left the hills rose steeply, disappearing into 
the mist, and only in the valley below was 
the atmosphere clear. It rained, not verti- 
cally, but horizontally, and fifty miles an 
hour at that ; so, after watching the weather, 
the hills, and the waterfalls, chatting 
together, and teasing the mountain sheep, 
we descended cautiously, picked a sprig of 
white heather for luck, and came home. 

The evening was spent in packing, and, 
as far as Mac was concerned, in what he 
called ‘ poetical composition.” He put it 
in our landlady's visitors’ book, but he is 
too proud of it to let it remain there, un- 
wept, unhonoured, and unsung.” He in- 
sists on its reproduction, just to round off 
the yarn, so to speak. Here it is: 


" [f the mountiins yoa would climb, 
If you'd have a high old time 
On the top of Glaramara or Helvellyn, 
You will ne’er regret the day, 
If in Borrowdale you stay, 
And the house of Mrs. Blank decide to dweil in 


“If the lakes you want to do, 
If the dales you'd wander throuzh, 
If you'd go to visit Southey's tomb in Crosthwaite, 
Ghyll or force or beck to see, 
Orag or precipice or scree, 
Remember: stay at Mrs. Blank's in Rosthwaite.” 


" And, you know," said Mac. I'm 
particularly proud of that poem. Can you 
guess why? 

“ I cannot," I replied, ' unless it is that 
you have given our good landlady a 

atuitous advertisement which the editor 
13 sure to cut out.” 

No, it isn't that; and, besides, it is not 
& gratuitous advertisement, for there are 
so many Mrs. Blanks in Borrowdale that no 
one can find ours. No, that is not the cause 
of my pride. What I am proud of is that 
I found à rhyme for Rosthwaite. I'll be 
good for a week if you can find another.“ 

But though I tried all through the eight 
hours’ journey back to London, I cannot 
find another rhyme for Rosthwaite. Can 
you help me, oh, my readers ? It would be 
delightful for me if Mac were good for a 
whole week. 


[THE END.] 
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Up a Tree! 


Said a man-eating tiger, “Hooray! 

Hell do niccly for dinner to-day; 
But—he's reading the Ferret’ ! 
A youth of such merit 

I can't eat! I'll find other prey 1" 


— 


VERT IMPORTANT 
ANNOUNCEMENT III 


EAD ERS of the Ferret,“ your 
favourite paper is t reatened with 
extinction! It pains us sorely to announce 
the dread news, but we feel bound to do so, 
and to ask for the sympathy of our sup- 
porters in this dark period of our career. 

We are threatened with a rival! and the 
rival paper’s arrangements are so far ad- 
vanced that they are receiving contributions 
for their First Grand Number, which will 
appear before the world very shortly! __ 

Our editorial tears are dripping steadily 
into the editorial inkpot, and as we are 
feeling generally unnerved, our office boy 
has been despatched to the Tuck Shop for 
nourishing food wherewith to sustain our- 
selves during the sad task of writing these 
words. 

The new paper is to be published by the 
Lower School, and we regret to say that 
it was through 
some encourage- 
ment of our own 
that the idea 
was first started. 

Literary lights 
of the lower 
forms have sub- 
mitted verse and 
prose to the 
" Ferret" from 
its commence- 
ment, and 
though none of 
it has been up to 
our publication 
standard, we 
have always 
been courteous 
/ and considerate 

? enough to write 
a few words of 
encouragement 
to those bud- 
ding authors 
whose work 
showed promise. 

In time, the 
returned contri- 
butions of these 
youths began to 
assume very con- 
siderable propor- 
tions, and it occurred to the youth who 
had nearly 30 rejected poems filling up 
valuable space in his Tuck Box, that it 
would be a grand idea for the Lower School 
to start a paper on their own. A meeting 
was hastily called, to which we were sent 
a ticket of invitation. 

Here is the report of our Mr. Sherlock 


Holmes who was deputed to represent. os | 


at that eventfal meeting: 
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A RELIC OF THE PAST. 


RECENTLY DISCOVERED BY Percy V. BRADSHAW. 


THE SIXTH NUMBER. 


GREAT MASS MEETING IN LOWER 
SCHOOL! 


NEW PAPER TO BE STARTED! 


ALL THE HORRIBLE DETAILS!! 


A great meeting took place after school 
in the Third Form room last Tuesday. The 
chair had been appropriated by Wilkins 
Minor, well known to us as the would-be 
publisher of several pounds of inferior 
poetry. On the Chairman's right was a 
very grubby-faced person who we remember 
having thrown out of the “ Ferret“ office 
some time ago, on account of his rudeness 
to us when we informed him of the Editor's 
rejection of a particularly weak love story 
he had perpetrated. 

On Master Wilkins's left was a freckle- 
faced red-haired wight named Manger, 
better known as “Ginger.” Neither the 
Chairman nor his supporters had been able 
to wash before the meeting, so we made no 
very determined efforts to shake them by 
the hand on entering. By the quantity of 
refreshment in front of these dignitaries we 
easily concluded that a visit to the Tuck 
Shop had been made. 

The meeting was called for 4.30, and by 
that time about 60 towzled grimy youths 
had arrived, and were eyeing the Chairman 
—and his refreshments—with great interest. 
On rising (his face badly distorted by the 
attempted concealment of a huge lump of 
toffee) he was greeted by cheers, and offers 
from the meeting to share his refreshment. 

The task of reporting his speech was 
made exceedingly difficult, as he had en- 
tirely forgotten the elementary rule of 
etiquette which states that it is not desirable, 
in polite society, to speak with the mouth 
full. 

Gentlemen,“ he began thickly, “ I'm— 
er—awfully sorry, you chaps, that's the last 
bit I had—really—er—Gentlemen. I have 
asked you to be present to—to turn up to 
this meeting because I wanted you to—er— 
chuck pinching my leg, Ginger /—to tell me 
whether you'd care to have a paper for the 
Lower School." (Cries of “ How about the 
Ferret) 

“ Well, I mean something decent, written 
by ourselves, for ourselves, you know. The 
Ferret doesn't give any chance to Lower 
School chaps, gentlemen. Look at the way 
they’ ve treated me and old Widger here ! 
I don't mind telling you we've sent 'em up 
awfully decent stuff time after time, and 
had it fired back again! I am certain my 
* Ode to a Jelly Fish’ is a jolly sight better 
than anything they have had sent from the 
Sixth. I've got it here, and if you like 
to listen to this bit——” (Violent protest 
from all;corners-of the room, fierce cries of 
Sy Ambulance l! x Out him, some one!” 


“ Play the game!” “ Beastly sauce!” 
** Send for the police ! "' cte.) 

“All right, vou chaps, let's continue 
the meeting! It’s a beastly shame to 
kick up such a shindy, and—and— you wait 
till I get you outside, Binks, ZU lick you. 
We've called this meeting. Gentlemen, to see 
if vou chaps will put up with the * Ferret's , 
insult to the Lower School or whether you'll 
help us start a paper to knock spots off 
the ‘Ferret’ fools!" (Cries of " Hear! 
Hear“ Bavo! Down wth thc * Ferret? !" 
et^. etc.) 

* Well, Gentlemea— Here“ When you've 
done necking my Ginger Beer, Widger! 
—well, you chaps, what do you think about 
me being Editor, and Widger, Sub- Editor, 
eh? and Manger, Secretary, eh? I put it 
to the meeting. Gentlemen. 

“Who votes for the three names I've 
mentioned, eh, you fellows ? We'll take em 
separately. the Editor first.” 

The result of the poll, as shown by forests 
of inky hands, was as follows: 

For Again -t 


Wilkins Minor . . 49 7 
Widger .. 40 16 
Manger .. > B 18 


The polling was a very noisy proceeding, 
four fights ensuing; and then the Editor, 
acknowledging the honour "thrust upon 
him" by the Lower School, asked for 
suggestions as to the name of the paper. 
Scraps of soiled paper were passed round and 
the meeting was given five minutes in which 
to get their brains to work. 

rom a mas3 of brilliant ideas—among 
them being Piffle and The Ha'pen'y 
Howler," there were chosea for final con- 
sideration by the Editor and staff, the 
following titles: The Lower School 
Champion.“ The Flag of Freedom,” The 
Schoolboy's Sunbeam,” The Call to Arms,” 
“The School Critic," The Dormitory 
Gazette," The Umpire,” The Torch of 
Liberty," and, " The Tuck-Shop Times." 

Eventually, after a long speech by the 
newly elected Editor, in which he put to the 
meeting the various suggestions. The 
Tuck-Shop Times" was finally adopted, 
and it was decided that the paper should be 
edited and sold in the Tuck Shop. 

The services of 20 volunteers were also 
accepted for the purpose of writing the 
copies, no printing machinery being at the 
disposal of the editor of the new paper. 

* The Tuck-Shop Times" is not to be 
illustrated, and will be issued weekly, if 
possible, and at a charge of 1d. 

„Well, you chaps,” resumed the Editor, 
after all this business had been transacted, 
“ I must say I think this meeting has been a 
ripping success, and I hope you'll all send 
me in some jolly good stuff for the first 
number of our paper. The profits of the 
‘Times’ will be shared amongst the chief 
contributors, so it'll pay you to think out 
some very smart ideas. I shall be in the 
Editorial Office after School every day this 
week, to see callers and consider all ideas 
you like to send in.” 

“I think well now close the meeting." 
At this point an enthusiast started singing 
“Auld Lang Syne,” and the thought of 
having to put up with the vocal efforts of 
the rest of the meeting was more than I 
could bear, so I fled. 

Next week we shall have further news for 
our readers on this important subject. 

SHERLOCK HOLMES THE SECOND. 


Our Ill uct alions. 


Fratres Ferretus.” 
(That's a bit of bad Latin, which means 
** Brothers of the Ferret.“ 
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Our Art Editor, this week, has broken 
out in a fresh place—if one may be pardoned 
such looseness of expression in these classic 

ges. 

After producing a somewhat novel head- 
ing. which gives further proof of his ver- 
sitility, he attended at headquarters to 
discuss the subject of this week's smaller 
illustrations. His Peeps into the Past," 
in our two previous issues, have been so 
very popular that he generously decided 
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to entertain the world with some companion 
pictures, giving a few Peeps into the Future. 

We left the treatment of the excellent 
idea entirely to him, and it is obvious that 
we were wise to do so. The exciting events 
of this week, giving evidence of the vast 
ambitions of the rising generation, sug- 
gested to him that, in the future, our 
country may possibly be in the hands of 
such precocious children as are dealt with in 
the above startling Editorial announcement: 


FOR Tl | 


i] MASTER SMITH ud. 
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He has illustrated his thoughts in & 
masterly manner, and '* Youth Triumphant " 
is a noble and striking title to the series 
of great pictures before you. Our confrére 
has indeed risen grandly to the occasion, and 
we can think of no Royal Academician who 
could haveillustrated the subjects half as well. 

In the first picture, we see the coming 
M.P., whose plumpness of figure emphasises 
his political opinions as set forth in the 
announcement behind him. 


YOUTH TRIUMPHANT: b 


BY THE ART EDITOR oF THE FERRET. 
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| | THE EMINENT 
T5 II SURGEON . 


From this subject the Art Editor turns 
gracefully, and with his well-known gallantry, 
to pay a pretty compliment to the fair sex. 
For he gives us a fascinating picture of the 
Lady Novelist of the future—a Miss Vir- 
ginia Tompkins, only 12 years old, but 
already famous as the author of a scathing 
satire on Society, entitled Shameless 
Susan.” 

Seated, on. the floor in the foreground is 
ber-baby brother, an old-fashioned person 
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who is studying a volume entitled “ Mental 
‘Pabulum for Infants." 

In the great circular picture in the 
centre are seen two famous judges, aged 12 
and 13 respectively, while on the lett is to 
be observed Vandyke Green, Esq., the 
baby R. A., at work on a vast canvas. 

Then we come to a portrait of the eminent 
surgeon Master Smith, who, by the way, 
bears a striking resemblance to the youth 
of the same name who is the pride of a lower- 
school Chemistry Class. 

Lastly, appears a dyspeptic youth with 
flowing black mane, who, on the strength 
of his genius as a Shakspearean actor, has 
been knighted. 

Though at first glance some of this work 
may appear facetious, we feel that there is 
food for serious thought in all these pictures. 
The future will certainly see greater triumphs 
by Youth than our ancestors would have 
thought possible, but that there is a grave 
danger of young ambition o'erleaping 
itself“ is shown by the attempt, this week, 
of some lower-school babies to produce a 
rival to the Ferret." 

Impudence—or shall we say precocity ?— 
of this kind can only lead to disaster, and 
we are comforted by the belief that there 
will be many similar failures before the 
Nation is entirely under the grubby thumb 
of “ His Majesty the Baby." 

THE EDITOR. 


SOME WINTER WORRIES AND THEIR 
CURE. 


(Nearly all our correspondents will find 
their queries regarding pet ailments answered 
in this article.) 


INFECTIOUS DISEASES. 
(1) Chilblains. 


Many correspondents have written us for 
advice as to how to cure Chilblains. Here 
are 3 certain cures. 

(a) Wait until the Thermometer registers 
15 degrees of frost, then draw your beditánd 
close up to a window. Place your feet 
(no boots or stockings on) outside on the 
window sill and draw the window down 
again as far as the presence of the feet will 
admit. Then make yourself comfortable, 
and get off to sleep. The effect of the icy 
air hardens the feet and you'll never be 
troubled again. | 

(b) Everybody cannot get near the 
window, however, and here is another cure. 
Take equal parts of gum, treacle, Bruns- 
wick black, knife polish, and tea leaves. 
Mix these up to a thick paste and cover over 
the whole foot with the substance. Let it 
remain on for a fortnight. "Then scrape it 
Off. This is a wonderful cure. 

(c) Ask the Head to give you a week's 
holiday so that you can take your feet home 
and nurse them. It would be advisable, 
when you get his permission, to travel 
home with your boots and socks off, for by 
the time you arrive your feet will be hard 
and will resist exposure to warmth or cold. 
You'll thus be able to have a good week's 
holiday and you'll come back happy in the 
knowledge that you'll never again be troubled 
w.th chilblains. 


(2) Chapped Hands. 


This troublesome complaint is caused 


solely through our readers' extraordinary 
fondness for washing. It's quite ridiculous 
to wash your hands more than twice a week 
in Winter time. A schoolboy’s many 
worries and responsibilities prevent him from 
drying them properly, thus he gets chapped 
hands. 

Borrow some “ Ockmetutti " — which 
most of the fellows use for their hair, 
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but which is equally good for chapped 
hands, freckles, loss of appetite, chronic 
hump, and similar infections diseases. This 
" Ockmetutti " is made (according to the 
barber who supplies ours) from the Marrow 
of the Spine of the Humming Bird (Dicki- 
birdus Humminorii), and if you rub it on 
your hands now and then, whenever you're 
troubled with a desire to wash, you'll soon 
break yourself of the foolish habit, and get 
your hands into a good condition again. 


(3) Bad Cold. 


Probably caused in the first place by 
getting out of bed too quickly. My advice 
to the sufferer who wrote me on the subject 
is—write home to your Guv. and tell him 
you want a warm stove by your bed so that 
you can dress by it in the morning. The 
change of temperature from the hed to the 
cold dormitory is bad for you. 

Tell him that a lot of the fellows are com- 
plaining, and would he kindly write a letter 
to the Head about it. Meanwhile, buy up 
a large quantity of paregoric lozenges, and 
never be without one in your mouth. 
Brimstone and Treacle, which is a non- 
intoxicant beverage, should be taken with 
all your meals. Geta gallon from a Chemist. 

It doesn’t suit all palates, however, and if 
you don't find it satisfactory, drink Mustard 
and Water instead. The good old custom 
of placing the feet in gruel while the last 
mentioned drink is being sampled, is one 
which we strongly recommend. 


INTERNAL TROUBLES. 
(1) Waistcoat Pains. 


Usually caused by too much tuck shop, 
but a healthy boy should never suffer from 
" pains under the pinny." Sufferers should 
loosen or remove their collars while at tabie, 
give themselves nearly a quarter of a second 
to breathe between their mouthfuls, and 
take Blacking and Water three times a day. 


(2) Heart A fected. 


(Reply to A. J.)—You don't say whether 
a love affair, or whether you imagine your 
heart diseased. From your performance at 
Footer last Saturday, we should imagine that 
you were suffering from both complaints—in 
addition to Housemaid's knee. Jf a love 
affair, send along the lady’s photo and 
well consider the advisability of corre- 
sponding with her and relieving you of all 
further trouble in the matter. 


(3) Hiccups. 
(Reply to “Anxious  Alec.")—Usually 
spelt * Hiccoughs in Society circles. To 
cure, run up and down the Drill Shed 40 
times, and snort at every step. Don't mix 
Gingerbeer, Sardines, and Cream, at Supper. 
To make your calves bigger, look at 'em 
through a magnifying glass. 


MINOR AILMENTS. 
(1) Rash on Neck. 


(Reply to “ Worried.")—Don't talk rot! 
Not rash enough to clean your neck, you 
mean. We hear on excellent authority that 
you haven't given it an honest wash for a 
month. Occasional dabs with a damp 
towel are really not sufficient. Try a real 
Wash — W-A.S-H —and put Methylated 
Spirits in the water. Don't be afraid of 
the soap; it may feel very strange and 
uncanny at first, but keep up a brave heart 
and you'll soon get used to it. 


(2) Swollen Cheeks. 

(* Frightened.")—Caused by your using 
them so constantly as receptacles for Brandy 
Balls. Try Monkey Nuts or Liquorice for 
a few weeks, until your features have sunk 
to their normal condition. Send your pre- 
sent stock of Brandy Balls to this »ffice. 


(3) Large Feet. 

(Lanky Larry.)—Y m afraid you're too 
old for us to suggest any remedy for your 
Large Feet, old man. You might have a 
bit sawn off here and there, but it's not a too 
comfortable operation. I should strongly 
advise you to cultivate their growth until 
you are old enough to join the Police Force, 
where they would be much admired. You 
would probably be made a Sergeant at once, 
as large feet are considered of very great use 
in tracking down criminals—and mending 
roads, when a steam roller is not available. 


(4) Cleanliness. 


No, Ferdinand, don't clean football boots 
with your tooth brush, and use it for its 
proper purpose afterwards. Better buy 
another brush through this office. Send 
25. 6d. and you shall have it by return. 


(5) Moustaches. 

(Reply to ‘ Whiskerandos.’’)—Strange 
youth! Many boys would be only too 
delighted to boast of the faintest suggestion 
of an approaching moustache, and surelv 
you know how frightfully keen girls are on 
them ? But if yours is an eyesore, the best 
way to stop it growing is to keep pressing 
the hairs inwards so that in time they will 
force themselves out of the inside of your 
lip. They can then be cut off. You will 
find this process tedious, but a certain cure. 
When they re through, we'll cut them, if you 
like. No charge. 


(Tu he continued.) 
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OUR NOTE BOOK, 


SAILING SHARPIE. 


A "SOs 


A CORRESPONDENT, H. B. ST. G. MARSHALL, writes 
to us from Portuge la Prairie, Manitoba, Canada, 
under date of February 26: “I beg to enclose you a 
couple of snap-shots that were taken last summer of 
a boat made by me from the instructions for building 


a ‘Sailing Sharpie,” which appeared in your paper 
duriug 1902. I use the boat on an inland lake here, 
and it has proved a source of great pleasure to a 
number of us. The boat was very successful in every 
particular." We are able to find space for only one of 
tue photos so kindly sent fis, 
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THE BOOK OF BOOKS. 


QUITE recently the Bible Society received a donation 
of 10“. 11s. 3d., the savings of a little invalid girl, who 
had expressed a wish that her money in the Savings 
Bank might be so given, as * the Bible had given her 
more happiness than anything else in her life.“ The 
father says, in sending the gift—and the lines are a 
testimony to the universality of the Word of God: 

“During her last three weeks on earth, when she 
knew that there was no hope of her recovery, she 
always had her Bible placed under her pillow, so that 
she might die with her head resting upon it; and 
words fail me to describe the wonderful intensity of 
the ae ppiness het was 8 De de and abundaptly 

red out upon-her. by her Heavenly Father, from her 
pou pon-her by her Hea\ eng Oc her 


perfect faith and simple'trüsat in 
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THE VOYAGE OF THE BLUE VEGA: 
A STORY OF ARCTIC ADVENTURE. 
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By Gorpon STABLES, M. D., R.N., 
Author of * The Butterfly Hunters,” etc. etc. 


CHAPTER XIX.—BRINEY'S ADVENTURE— 
SILAS IS LOST—ANIMAL SAGACITY. 


I strikes Silas Grigg that it is the inborn 

love of boats, and the determined 
resolve to gain any boat-race we have an 
oar in, that have won for Britain all the 
honour and glory which have ever been 
ours on the ocean wave. 

Two hundred yards, and you couldn't 
have told from the crow's nest even which 
boat was going to win when time was called. 

Three hundred yards, and it was as near 
as possible. 

* Give way, brave boys!" 

* Up with her!” 

** Cheerily does it! 

“ Hurrah! Now. Hurrah!” 

* We're a-winning, lads!” 

“ Our boat for speed.” 

Pluck enough, spirit enough, in each boat 
for ten Oxford crews; but musele soon 
began to tell, and, in spite of all we could 
do, Tom’s boat took the lead—ay, and 
kept it. 

We made one last spurt, then virtually 
the race was won, and far astern we could 
hear the musical cheering rising faintly on 
the summer's air. 

We had taken luncheon with us, deter- 
mined that if the fish were good-natured 
and willing, we should not return until tea- 
time, and thus be able for once in a way to 
enjoy a hearty though late dinner. 

It el that the bank or shoal water 
was not more than a hundred yards or 
thereabouts under the lake, but it was 
simply alive with fish, and so we could 
pick and choose which we cared to keep and 
throw the others back. 

And here we found all the usual sorts 
| WAS l that swim around the northern coasts of 

MEL AQUA LY Sm E | Britain, and many that we had never seen 
ont! IMR RANDAL RONDE RE SPN Se before. 
MAPA DP UNT —5 a "Sd, Some of these last were literally as ugly 
W AUS and hideous as dreadful nightmares, and 
though we cared not to handle them, we 
speedily got rid of the awful caricatures. 

But some that we were not acquainted 
with were praised by Ketchup, as plenty 
goot for one Engleesh man. 

A few of the smaller of these our Eskimos 
devoured raw ? 

And long before the time I had specified 
for my return, we were well laden; so much 
was this’ the case with Tom's boat, that I 
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was beginning to think she had hardly 
enough freeboard. 

I was joking with Tom. 

“I say, old man," I was bawling, if it 
were to be a race back to the Vega, I think 
I know who would win. Why, your fellows 
are knee-deep in fish!” 

Tom was about to say something, when, 
at that very moment, an accident occurred 
that thrilled us all with horror. 

Poor Briney had hooked an enormous 
cod. She had gotten him to show his 
head over the surface and was standing by, 
the line being well rounded in, when the 
monster plunged. 

No doubt the line had got round some 
part of her—her two wrists, I think—for ina 
twinkling she was pulled right overboard 
and down under water. 

This is too terrible a relation to dwell 
upon. Briney could swim a little, and had 
she but come to the top we could have saved 
her easily. Long anxious seconds passed 
by, vet no Briney appeared. 

Seconds—more and more seconds. It 
was now half a minute, and I was speechless 
with grief and fear. My tongue clove to 
the roof of my mouth. Briney must be 
dead ere now ! 

Oh that dream—that double dream ! 

Somehow I kept watching the water, for 
down yonder were sharks, and if she were 
torn in pieces, there would speedily be blood 
upon the surface. 

Tom had thrown off his jacket and dived. 

He came up empty-handed. 

“ But look! Look!” 

It was Lootoo’s noble head that had just 
appeared upon the surface, and how I 
thanked God reverently but fervently, for 
the noble animal had firm hold by the 
shoulder of our innocent Briney. 

Next minute she was safe on board my 
own boat, and in a short time able to sit 
up, but still coughing, in pain and dazed. 

I dare say I was a little hysterical, rough 
old sea-dog though I am, for my speech was 
a bit thick as I shouted to Tom— 

„Going to be a race after all, mate. For 
dear Briney’s sake this time. Hurrah! 
up with her, boys. 

" Give way with a will, only willinger. 
First boat to touch ship has a prize." 

* Bother the prize! ” shouted our bow oar. 
** Up with her, lads, for the bairn's sake.“ 

I easily forgave that hardy Scot for his 
bit of an exclamation. 

We had an easy win this time. 

And more betoken Betsy soon had the 
child all right again, for she came in to 
dinner smiling, with a newly bent crimson 
frock on her. 


It goes without saying that honest Lootoo 
was a greater favourite now than ever he 
had been. 

Mind you, Lootoo's face was by no means 
& common one. You might read therein 
the highest intelligence, with affection or 
love, pleasure or sorrow, grief, or some- 
times even anger, as you might in the 
countenance of a Newfoundland dog. 

But one thing had struck me and Edgar 
too, while Lootoo was rescuing his little 
mistress, and it was this: there was appar- 
ently no particular emotion shown. He 
handed—if I may use the term—Briney over 
to me just in the same matter-of-fact way 
that a dog lays down a stick or ball he has 
retrieved from the water. 

It was quite as eloquent as if Lootoo had 
spoken and said: ‘I take no sort of credit 
for bringing Briney up and alongside, it 
was only to spite the sharks I did so." 

And more than once on that never-to-be- 
forgotten day we had noticed this noble sca- 
]ion swimming along under water almost 
close to a monstrous shark, And while out 
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in Behring Straits, Frieslan told mc he had 
never even heard of sharks annoying the 
sea-lions, although, if the carcass of a 
newly killed one were thrown into the water 
at a place where these tigers of the ocean 
abounded, it was speedily torn in pieces 
and devoured. 


We lay ice-anchored in that picce of 
open water for many days, uncertain what 
to do. We could have made but little 
headway had we taken the ice again with 
the Vega ; but still, every hour was precious 
to us. 

Claude was very restless now. The harp 
stood untouched and untuned in a corner 
of his room, and he seemed not to care to 
converse a deal. 

I was a little concerned about this. 

Well, I spent a considerable time in the 
crow's nest, looking, but always in vain, for 
anything ahead or away over the ice on 
either bow, that could be construed into 
the shape of an ice-bound and snow-wreathed 
ship. 

Tom and I, moreover, took sights when- 
ever we had the chance, and found that we 
were positively losing ground, because all 
that mighty ice-pack was gradually but 
surely drifting southwards, and somewhat 
to the east. 

I was delighted one morning, therefore, 
when Tom came below to my cabin and 
announced that the lane of water was now 
open as far as he could see to the north. 

And from the crow's nest on a clear day 
we can raise a very far-away horizon indeed. 

Up-stream now and away, slowly but 
surely: a boat ahead to guide our bows, for 
the rudder was unshipped and aboard, and 
the canal was of no extra width. 

I changed hands in the boat about every 
hour, though I could see that poor anxious 
Claude begrudged even the time spent in 
doing this. 

But in this way, keeping on and on unre- 
mittingly, and favoured by the water-lane, 
which, for soine reason or another, appeared 
to divide the pack in two, we did nearly 
one hundred miles. To the west of us, but 
many miles away, we could see the hills of 
Greenland. 

Then befell us, what I looked upon then 
and still regard as our first great mishap in 
this ocean of ice. To wit, a huge wall of 
white fog blew down upon us and quite en- 
veloped the Blue Vega. 

At the same time that lane of water began 
to close up, so that, fearing the pressure 
exerted might soon be too great, I prepared 
to do all that an Arctic sailor could to save 
my ship from danger. 

From the last sight that Tom and I had 
taken, we discovered that we had got into a 
different sea-current, and were no longer 
drifting south, and hence, perhaps, the dis. 
appearing of the water owing to the greater 
pressure. 


The thick mist that hid everything now 
from view, and the gradual closing up of the 
great ice-lane, were disconcerting, and some- 
how saddened us all. 

The weather, moreover, became sensibly 
colder, and we spent no more delightful 
afternoons on the warm white quarter-deck 
drugget. 

However, I determined now to make the 
ship as safe and snug as circumstances 
would permit. 

“We must get her into harbour," said 
Frieslan. ‘ Into an ice-dock.” 

* My good fellow," I said in reply, “I 
begin to wish that we found what we are in 
search of, and were once more clear out of 
the pack and away on the broad Arctic 
ocean again. But let us commence docking 
her at once.“ 


I went over the side alone with Frieslan 
and the dog Onyx, and all three of us went 
over the pack, because we could not find 
just what we wanted close to the natural 
cana]. 

To talk plainly, we were in search of the 
biggest and strongest berg we could see, 
and, after walking to some distance west- 
ward, we found what Fricslan called the 
very article. This article ought to have 
been bigger to my way of thinking, but my 
mate pointed out to me that it was strength 
with only sufficient size we ought to have. 
Frieslan had brought a broom with him 
to mark the berg, and, having done so, we 
proceeded, as we thought, back towards the 
ship. 

But I fear that we had not taken our 
bearings so carefully as we ought to have 
done, and though we walked eastwards and 
shouted, no response was heard from the 
ship, wherever in this great pack she could be. 

The bergs were loose enough, so much so 
that we needed to make leaps across. 

How far we had walked we could not 
tell; the direction we could not tell. The 
ship lay east; but were we too far south or 
too far north or what ? 

I fired my rifle. 

What an empty sound ! 

Presently there was the sound of another 
gun, evidently fired to guide us. 

But a kind of cold fear took possession of 
Frieslan and myself. 

The rifle fired on the ship might have 
been almost anywhere. In the dense fog it 
reverberated from hummock to hummock in 
puzzling echo, till we were quite confused as 
to its original direction. - 

“ Frieslan, we are lost.” 

“I don't think there is any other name for 
it, sir. And there is only one thing to do, 
we must remain where we are till we hear 
them shout." 

I think we must have stopped there with- 
out exchanging a single word for half an 
hour or more. 

Meanwhile, what made matters worse was 
the fact that the ice was now in motion, and 
the sound of our voices, when we did talk, 
was almost lost. This, in spite of shouting 
to each other, as if both were deaf. 

Those who by this time were, no doubt, in 
search of us, could scarce have been heard, 
even had they halloo'd to us from an 
adjoining berg. 

** Ever been lost before, Frieslan ? " 

* Ay, sir, for three whole days, and picked 
up more dead than alive." 

I'm afraid that on this occasion, as the 
time flew by, I parted with my presence of 
mind, and railed—so unlike Silas—at my 
own stupidity for venturing so far away 
from the Vega at such a timo, and without 
taking sufficient precautions. 

And my poor ship, though in Tom Bluft's 
good hands, must be in the nips by this 
time. 

By ruminating on our troubles, we 
always manage to magnify them. : 

“What,” I thought, “if the Vega is 
squeezed and sinks suddenly!” The thought 
was a horrible one, and I tried in vain to 
banish it. í 

It was now, however that wise Onyx 
came up whining, and licked my hand. 

* I'm hungry and cold," he seemed to say; 
* had we not better be returning? 

* Frieslan," I cried, “ I have it. 
will pus us home." 

“ Unless," returned my companion, he 
goes away of his own free will, it will make 
matters worse." 

But I had got the notion that our only 
hope must centre in the dog firmly impressed 
in my mind. 

“ Go home, Onyx,” I cried, half in com- 
mand; half coaxingly. 


Onyx 


Onyx only looked at me wisely but firmly, 
and then lav down. 

The action said plainly enough, '* My 
place is here. I never desert those I go out 
with." 

* Do vou think, Frieslan, that if I pretend 
to be angry with him. and beat him a little, 
he may run off home." 

“ I tell you, sir, that if you were to half 
kill the poor beast vou would not get him 
to depart an iota from the firm resolve the 
dog has made. 

"Duty is as strong a fecling, if not 
stronger, in the breast of a dog as it is 
in the human heart." 

How wretchedly cold it had become, and 
we had but our Arctic summer clothing on. 

Another half-hour passed. 

Or was it a whole hour? We had sat 
down, and I felt sleepy and numbed in mind 
as well as body. 

Suddenly Frieslan sprang to his feet. 

“ I have an idea, sir, and it has common- 
sense in it." 

“ Tell me quickly." 

„It is this: if vou pretend to walk one 

way and ] another, I think Onyx, who, I am 
sure, Joves us both the same, will go with 
the one who is going in the most likely 
direction.“ 

We put the plan into execution at once. 

Friesian commenced to go in the direc- 
tion in which we considered the Fega lay, 
I in the contrary. 

Then poor Onyx started up and shook 
himself. He looked at me longingly, 
wonderingly, for a minute, then, with a 
sharp little yelp, sprang after Frieslan, but 
I noticed that he did not go quite in his 
direction, bearing more to the north. 

Frieslan kept him in sight, however, and 
I followed, quietly, fearfully, on after the 
two. 

Human wisdom—dog’s sagacity ! 

But thus we finally regained the ship after 
more than an hour. 

Only for that dog, I have no doubt, we 
should have perished on the ice. 

How delighted everybody was! 

How delighted we were ! 

And no doubt Onyx had a long story to 
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tell his friend Meera concerning the extreme 
stupidity of the genus homo. whose noses 
are of no more use to them than as much 
ice would be. 

We came back to find that, though the 
Vega was raised a few feet forward, there 
was no immediate danger, and as, soon after 
this, silence once more reigned in the pack, 
we proceeded to ' work in," as the boys 
used to phrase it, an excellent supper. 

Next morning, although the lane of water 
was quite gone, and the bergs all round us, 
they were not very close, and with the aid 
of a pole were easily movable. 

Then, about six bells in the forenoon 
watch, the fog clearing off, Frieslan and I, 
accompanied by a man, went off once more 
in search of the dock-berg on which the mate 
had planted the broom. 

But the bag we brought contained a whole 
lot of tiny flays which we had made for the 
purpose, and we left every piece marked in 
case the fog should return. 

We found our berg, and ten minutes 
after this the mist had again engulphed us; 
but we got back easily enough this time. 

That night Tom and I, with Frieslan, had 
an interview with Claude Burgoyne in his 
own quarters. 

I was determined to speak plainly to him, 
and I did. 'rhe old man was not in his 
second childhood yet. He was in every 
way fitted to reason calmly and clearly. 

“ We crc no' ," I said, if my reckonings 
and those of my mate here be right, as nearly 
as possible in the exact longitude and lati- 
tude you gave us, and close to the scene 
of your supposed adventures.” 

I confess I threw out the last two words 
reluctantly, and with grave apprehensions 
of what might follow. 

To our surprise, however, instead of reply- 
ing immediately, Claude folded his hands 
and shut his eyes as a child does when 
praying, and thus he remained for several 
long minutes, 

He spoke at last. 

" I thank you," 
* supposed.’ 

“Captain Silas Grigg, I feel at this 
moment that dwelling for so many years 

( To be continued.) 


he said, for that word 
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in every country under the sun, and especi- 
ally in my lonesome hermitage in Iceland, 
may have, somehow— very partially, remem- 
ber—unhinged my thinking powers, and 
that what I have looked upon all along as 
grim and terrible facts may after all be in 
some measure imaginary. 

" Edith,” he added.“ may have died on 
the ice, not on a ghost ship, and there on a 
berg I may have buried her with snow.’ 

" Claude Burgoyne, are you satisfied we 
have done our best ? ” 

" As yet, most certainly, and I thank 
„on.“ 

And you would have us 
search ? "' 

“ Most assuredly. 
good.” 

'" I shall fulfil my compact, Claude Bur- 
goyne, let the end be what it mav.’ 

Probably I spoke a little sadly, for the 
old man pressed my hand as if he could not 
trust himself to speak, and I noticed there 
were tears in his clear blue eyes. 

We commenced work next day after 
breakfast. It took us all that day and all 
the next to get the Blue Vega alongside 
the huge berg which we hoped to transform 
into a protecting dock. 

And it took us quite a week of hard labour 
to effect our purpose. 

But the crew worked most cheerfully, 
and our Eskimos assisted so well that they 
rose considerably in my estimation. 

Our great ice-saws did excellent execution, 
but some of the ice under water was difficult. 
to work, and we tried the effect of dynamite 
cartridges with great success, for it will be 
remembered that these blast in a downward 
direction, 

At last we had finished cutting the 
immense parallelogram out of the berg’s 
side, and a few hours after this the Vega. 
was warped in and snugly docked. 

One evening, weeks after this, the sun set 
for the first time among a chaos of clouds. 
more beautiful far than ever I had scen in 
the tropics itself. 

And then we felt, both Tom and I, that 
we were indeed in winter quarters. 

Should we ever get free again ? 
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THE ADVENTURES OF JACK ALDERSON, V.C. 


Author of “A Long-Range Duel, “Christmas in the Khyber Pass,” 


FTER the first ten minutes we steadied 
the ponies to a smart canter, for no 
horseflesh could cover the thirty miles before 
us at the pace we had been travelling. 
Hour after hour we thundered on, scarcely 
speaking. The sun rose high in the heavens, 
and the sweat poured from our faces as we 
felt the stifling heat of the plains. Once 
we stopped to water the ponies at a road- 
side stream, but it was only a minute before 
we were again in the saddle. 

The forest gave way to low bush; the 
bush to bare rolling downs. I looked at my 
watch. It was half. past eleven. At last, 
as we turned a bend in the road, the fort and 
mud village of Shinawri came into sight. 
Our ponies were nearly spent. Alderson's 
stumbled and almost fell, but he held it up. 
Nearer and nearer we approached. At 
length we were in the outskirts of the village 
and began painfully to breast the little hill 
on which stands the fort. The ponies were 
scarcely able to raise a piteous trot. 


By ADRIAN LEIGH, 


V.—A POINT OF HONOUR. 


CHAPTER III. 


The villagers stood aside from our path 
and gaped at us, and an occasional soldier 
saluted; but we were too exhausted to 
notice. Straight for the fort Alderson 
headed, through the wide gateway into the 
courtvard ; and there at last we stopped, 
and tum bled, stiff and aching, to the ground, 
and, as I reached the earth, my poor steed 
uttered one groan, fell forward, and lay a 
huddled, heaving mass. 

Casting a rapid glance at the ponies, 
Alderson bade me look to them and get some 
food for myself. Then. without pausing, 
he left me and strode quickly to the quarters 
of the commandant. Luckily, standing idly 
in the courtyard, were several soldiers of the 
Shinawri garrison, and these, seeing my 
forlorn plight, came at once to my assistance. 
A little, very little, water and the ponies 
revived sufticiently to be led away to the 
stables, and then I turned to forage for 
myself. A man pointed out to me the 
ofticers’ mess, and I hobbled stiffly towards 


etc. 


it, speculating as I went on th» ehance of 
finding an old friend there. Suddenly, to 
my astonishment, I saw a well-known 
figure advancing with outstretched hand. 
It was little Dickson, whom I had not seen 
since the day when we rescued the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor's daughter from the Well of 
Silence in Peshawur. 

“ What on earth are you doing here?“ I 
asked. grasping his hand warmly. 

Oh, I've risen in the world?“ he replied, 
laughing. I'm now a full-fledged aide-de- 
camp to the Lieutenant-Governor. But 
what have you and Alderson been doing ? 
You look as if you had had enough of it, 
whatever it may be ! 

And then, as he led me into his room and 
ordered his servant to prepare a bath and 
lay out fresh underclothing, I told him 
what had happened, and of Alderson's 
promise to the militia to return to Fort 
Nicholson before sunset. 

"l/guessed as much," said Dickson. 
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“ There was no end of a row going on when 
I passed the Governor's room a minute ago, 
and I distinctly heard Alderson say, ‘ I must 
keep my promise to them.’ I suppose you 
know why the Governor wired for you both 
to come here? 

* Because he wanted Alderson's advice," 
I said. 

* Well, yes, in part," admitted Dickson ; 
* but it was principally to save your lives. 
The old man was in & dreadful state when 
he heard that Alderson and you were up 
there alone; and, as he said, he knew that 
the greater the danger th» more likely was 
Alderson to remain there. So he sent 
Alderson a wire to say that he was puzzled 
what to do and wanted his advice at once; 
for, as he remarked, he knew that unless 
he put it on the score of public duty the 
obstinate fellow would refuse to obey." 

By the time Dickson had finished his 
expianation I had bathed and dressed, so 
he led me to the mess and sat me down to & 
luncheon of rare magnificence for the frontier, 
for, of course, Shinawri was doing its best 
in honour of the Lieutenant-Governor's 
presence. As I ate I wondered what 
Alderson was thinking of the trick that had 
been played him. 

Presently, little Dickson, who had left 
the room for & minute, returned. 

“ They're still at it, he reported, and 
they're getting angry. Of course I didn't 
listen, but you can hear their voices half 
across the yard." 

But I paid little attention to his words, 
for, as I had sat pondering by myself, a 
sudden thought had flashed upon me and 
fill me with dismay. That Alderson 
would return to keep his promise, orders 
or no orders, I was quite certain, and the 
thought that had filled me with such sudden 
uneasiness was, that our ponies were 
foundered, and that, if Sir Anthony forbade 
us to go, we should be able to procure no 
others for the return ride. In my difficulty 
I turned to Dickson. 

" How many ponies have you here?" I 
‘asked. 

Three, he replied; for the old man 
keeps me moving about, and I find I can’t 
do with less. 

* Well, you'll have to do with one for a 
time; I must have your two best at once," 
said IJ. Name your prce!" 

Dickson stood looking at me, too aston- 
ished for words. I jumped up from my seat 
and seized him by the arm. 

Come along to the stables," I said, and 
we'll settle the price when we've seen them," 
and in my excitement I half dragged him 
from the room. 

* But what do you want them for ? " he 
stammered, as I hurried him along. 

“ Look here, old chap," I said, casting 
about in my mind for a plausible reascn, 
for I dare not tell him the truth lest it should 
get to the ears of the Governor. I want them 
—well, I think it likely that Alderson and I 
will have to go on to Kohat, and perhaps to 
Peshawur to-night, and, as you know, our 
ponies are done for.“ 

* But there's no need for all this hurry," 
he objected. “ We may as well wait till 
we've seen Alderson or the Governor." 

I looked him straight in the face. 
Whether he saw my meaning in my eyes 
I know not, but on the instant all his opposi- 
tion vanished, and he led me without further 
talk to where the ponies stood picketed in 
the open. I looked them over. All three 
were fine up-standing arabs, almost horses 
in size and more than horses in power and 
mettle. At last I chose two, one a lovely 
bay, whose well.groomed coat shone like 
burnished copper, the other a hard, wiry, 
iron-grey up to any weight. Ordering one 
of the syces or native grooms to place our 
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saddles upon them, I turned to Dickson and 
again asked for a price. 

He named a ridiculously low figure. 

* Nonsense," I said, they're worth at 
least a thousand rupees’’; and, tearing a 
leaf from my pocket-book, I made out an 
order on my bankers for the amount. 

At first Dickson refused to accept it, but 
at last, seeing that I insisted, he consented. 
And, indeed, if anything, I had obtained the 
animals for less than they would have 
fetched in open market. That being settled, 
I told Dickson that I would shortly return, 
and, taking my new purchases by the bridle, 
I led them through the gate of the fort and 
out into the village. For when we had 
ridden through the village on our arrival an 
hour ago I had noticed, standing at a door- 
way at the lower end of the main street, an 
old native subahdar whom once I uad known 
well, and to whom, indeed, I had on one 
occasion rendered an important service, and 
the idea now struck me that he might be of 
use to us. 

I had no difficulty in finding him, for he 
was still standing where I had first seen him, 
looking idly at the passers-by. To him I 
confided the ponies with orders to have 
them ready for me at any moment. Then 
I climbed up to the fort again and found 
Dickson waiting for me in the courtyard. 
There was as yet no sign of Alderson; so, 
as the heat was almost unbearable indoors, 
we sat down to wait on a native bedstead 
outside Dickson’s quarters. And I re- 
member that, as we looked up from there 
to the mighty mass of the Samana towering 
above us, Dickson remarked, pointing to 
the road leading over the Chagru Kotal 
with Dargai Hill rising to ita left, that the 
policy of abandoning the Samana might be 
judicious, but that the task of retaking it 
would be a mighty stiff one. Little did 
we think then, that before three more months 
had passed the name of Dargai was to be 
made world-famous by the glorious charge 
of the Gordon Highlanders and the 3rd Sikhs. 

At last Alderson appeared. He stood for 
a moment at the door of the Governor's 
quarters and looked gloomily across the 
courtyard. Then, seeing us, he came 
quickly forward. He greeted Dickson 
warmly, but, with a word of apology to him, 
almost immediately drew me aside. 

** The dear old villain has played me a nice 
trick," he said as he walked slowly by my 
side. t 
* Yes, I know," said I; “ Dickson told 
me." 

„No, he hasn't —at least not all," Alderson 
went on hurriedly. ‘‘ The old beggar was 
as cunning as a fox. When he saw that I 
was bent on going back he vowed that not 
a man should stir from here to be cut to 
pieces at Fort Nicholson, for the militia 
were quite capable of looking after them- 
selves and had probably joined the Afridis 
by this time. Then I said that, in that case, 
I should go back by myself. At that he 
waxed exceedingly angry and vowed that 
if I attempted any such thing he would put 
me under arrest. I said I would break my 
arrest and that he would have to put me 
under a guard. He said he'd do that too. 
Then, as we were both beginning to lose 
our tempers in earnest, he suddenly burst 
out laughing and told me to look at my 
watch. I did so, and to my horror found 
that it was two o'clock. Then he told me 
to go and get a bath and some lunch, for he 
was going to have his afternoon nap. The 
cunning old rascal—God bless him ! for it’s 
all because he cares so much for me—had 
kept me talking there just to waste time, 
and so make it impossible for me to fulfil 
my promise to be back by sunset. And so 


he has, for I've nothing to ride, and I'm. 


not likely to find anything here that could 


carry me the thirty miles to Fort Nicholson 
in four hours." 

* Then what are you going to do?" I 
asked; for though I knew what his answer 
would be, I knew also that it was probably 
& question of life or death, and I felt that 
I had no right to influence his decision by 
any expression of my own opinion. 

Alderson, as I had expected, looked at me 
in surprise at the question. 

* Go back, of course," he said. I shall 
be too late, but I can at least show them 
that I've done my best to keep my word. 
And now to find some sort of a horse ! " 

Have you lunched ? ” I asked. 

* No time," he answered, pulling a hunk of 
stale bread from his pocket. 

Then come along," I cried, knowing that 
Alderson had long trained his body to keep 
fit on the most meagre subsistence. “I 
think I know where there are some ponies.” 

Quickly I led him through the village till 
we came to the old subahdar’s house. At 
my summons the old man appeared and I 
bade him bring forth the arabs. Then, as 
he proua led them out and stripped off 
their blankets, I glanced at Alderson’s face 
and almost burst out laughing at the 
astonishment I saw depicted there. 

" What!" he exclaimed; have you 
stolen the Governor’s horses ? ” 

„No, old chap" I answered. These 
belong to me.“ 

“ To you!” 

" Yes, never mind how; I'l tell you 
afterwards. Get up, there's no time to 
wasto.” 

He did as I said and mounted the grey. 
I climbed on to the bay. 

m 8 0 and many thanks, old chap," 
he said. holding out his hand. 

* I'm coming too, said I. 

* No, you're not," said Alderson shortly. 

“ I am coming," I repeated, and there's 
no time for arguing." 

“ What on earth for ? ” he asked. 
can do no good.“ 

“Tm coming,” said I. because you've 
taught me how to play the man." 

For & moment he looked at me in silence, 
and then a soft light came into his eyes. 

* So be it," he said, and turned his horse. 

An instant later we were cantering along 
the dusty road on our long ride. [t was 
now nearly three o'clock. 

(To be continued.) 
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In the Happy Days of Old! 
(Drawn for the “Boy's Own Paper" by H. WALKER.) 
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AN ISLAND MYSTERY. 
By WILLIAM JAMES Marx, 


Author of “ ‘Daisy Claim, Klondyke," 4 Lad of Mettle," etc. 


1 tragedy of the poor maniac was soon 
swallowed up by a still more dreadful 
catastrophe. Black Jock had, by virtue 
of his rank, taken charge of our little craft, 
and now he ordered the two sailors to 
pull farther away from the sinking ship. , 

* She's settling fast," he remarked in a 
matter of fact way, and she'll be at the 
bottom of tke sea before the raft is half 
finished." 

„Can't we do anything for some of the 
poor fellows on board?“ I asked. 

“ Now look here, young sha ver,“ he said, 
scowling, “least said's soonest mended, 
and we don't want any of your bow-wow. 
We're deep enough already, and I don't 
intend taking another ounce on board. 
I played a straight game on the schooner, 
and now I'm going to make the most of 
my chances. f shouldn't have blubbered 
-if the luck had gone against me, but, seeing 
it didn't, I'd be a fool to tempt fortune 
a second time.” 

„There's nobody else coming aboard 
this boat," muttered French Pete, not 
if he paddled twenty miles after her.“ 

* Don't look so glum, kiddy,“ said Andy 
Reid. It's rough on our mates, but we can't 

. do 'em any good. We'd only go to Davy 
. Jones ourselves in double quick time." 

“ Then let us pull right away," I begged, 
then they'll know.” 

“Whew!” exclaimed the mate when 
the two men had rowed us some distance 
off, “she’s going quicker than I reckoned. 
There's the skipper signalling to us. He's 
real grit, is Dick Drummond, if he was a bit 
crazy over the Good Fortune. Raise your 
oars, you fellows, tis his last salute ! ” 

It was an agonising moment. We were 
too far off to distinguish our comrades, 
though able to perceive the figures standing 
on the deck. wer and lower sank the 
good ship, till suddenly, with a staggering 
lurch, she sank beneath the waves. 

" Lucky we ain't close alongside," was 
French Pete's comment, and though, no 
doubt, he was perfectly right, a shiver 
-of disgust ran through me at his apparent 
-callousness. 

“There are some brave boys gone down 
with the old boat," remarked Reid, with a 
‘sigh of regret. “I wouldn't wish for better 
shipmates. And I’m sorry for the skipper, 
too, though he'd have been lost without his 
ship.” 

Vy," said the mate. ‘ Well, I reckon 
we've had about enough of sermonising. 
Maybe we'll need a dose for ourselves 
before all's done. We've a long pull in 
front of us, and not much chance of being 
picked up: and we arent overstocked 
with provisions either." 

“We'll have to go slow with 'em, 
growled French Pete, and with the water 
too." 

“PI see to that! And, harkee, all 
three of you: the first that touches a crumb 
or a drop on his own account goes over- 
board." 

„That's only fair.“ assented Andy. 
** We've got to share and share alike." 

Owing probably to my inexperience, I 
did not really grasp our peril, and yet tho 
situation was little short of desperate. 
It is true the storm had subsided, but the 
sea was still rough, and a renewal of the 
gale would inevitably send our craft to 
the bottom. We nad been driven, as far 
a3 I could gather, out of the regular course, 
and were fully a hundred miles from the 
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CHAPTER III. —IN AN OPEN BOAT. 


nearest island. Our one chance of safety 
appeared to lie in the speedy return of tine 
weather. 

As a matter of fact, I feared my comrades 
far more than the perils of the sea. The 
mate was my enemy—not that I had 
ever harmed him—while of French Pete's 
heartlessness and cruelty I remembered 
more than one example! Andy Reid had 
certainly shown me some kindness, but 
he was weak of will, and hardly a match 
for the two strong men who were hand in 
glove with each other. 

As I sat steering the boat, or takin 
my turn at the oar, my head was fill 
with all kinds of gloomy fancies. Suppose 
our provisions or water ran skort before 
we reached land, what was the most likely 
thing for the mate and his bosom chum to 
do? I wondered they did not notice my 
limbs trembling as I answered my own 
question. 

Three men could manage the boat almost 
as easily as four. I was little better than 
an encumbrance, a useless mouth needing 
to be fed from the scanty store of food. 
And if it came to a question of my life or 
theirs, I had not much doubt of tne result. 
A tap on the head and a heave into the 
water would soon settle the matter. 

The others slept by turus, but though 
I lay down it was impossible for me to 
sleep. The tragedy of the Good Fortune 
had weakened my nerves, and this other 
ghastly tragedy, existing probably only 
in my imagination, weakened them still 
further. I magnified every movement into 
a threat, and every sound of a voice into 
a proposal to get rid of me. 

But the day and night passed, and th» 
glorious eastern sun once more glinted cn 
the waves. There was at first something 
of comfort in this, but after a time a 
sense of appalling desolation fell upon us. 
All around, as tar as eye could reach, 
stretched an interminable waste of waters, 
and we were utterly alone. No sign of 
life was visible anywhere; the very fishes 
seemed to have deserted the sea, and, 
strain our eves as we would, not a speck 
of sail appeared on the horizon. 

The mate and French Pete rowed in 
sullen silence, but Andy, who was resting, 
endeavoured to make some show of cheerful- 
ness. 

" Not so comfortable as aboard the 
schooner, eh, sonny ? " he exclaimed ; “ but 
it might be a lot worse. I had a week once 
in the South Atlantic on a raft, and we 
were chewing the leather of our boots 
when we were picked up. Three days, 
kiddy, without a morsel of food or a mouthful 
of water inside our lips.” 

„Were you all saved?“ I asked. 

He shook his head. There were three 
of us left out of nine, and when the ship 
was sighted one chap went crazy and 
jumped into the water to swim to her. 
Poor beggar, he hadn't strength to swim 
a stroke.” 

* And couldn't you help him ?” 

Andy smiled. “ Why. lad.“ said he, 
“we were weaker than kittens. We were 
lifted out like babies, and carried aboard. 
But, bless you, we soon came round, and 
were as fat as porpoises before reaching 
Liverpool." 

“ You've had your share of ups and 
downs n i5!" 

„Of the downs especially!“ he replied, 
with a twinkle; but I don't take much 


notice now; I'm getting case-hardened. 
When you make your own bed, it's your 
fault if there are lumps in it, and I made 
mine years ago!“ 

" Do you think there's any chance for 
us?“ 

" Chance? Of course! The sea will 
be as calm as a millpond soon. Why, this 
cruise is something of a pleasure-jaunt ; 
it will give you something to talk about 
later on, won't it, Jock? 

More than enough before all's done,” 
answered the mate surlily, and relapsed into 
silence. 

It was time for breakfast, and he doled 
out a biscuit apiece and a little water in 
a pannikin, measuring it as carefully as 
if each particular drop was worth a king's 
ransom ; and indeed it was to us. 

Not 1 very satisfying quencher,” said 
Andy, putting the tin down. 

** There'll less to-morrow,” remarked 
the mate, with a growl. “ There's precious 
little among four of us, I can tell you; and 
I guess you don't want to make us a present 
of your share." 

No,“ said Andy emphatically, ‘ and 
I don’t mean to. No hanky-panky tricks 
for me, Jock, so don't try 'em on! 

There's no need to cry before you're 
hurt," sneered the Frenchman; but the 
mate treated the remark as a joke, though 
there was an ugly look in his eyes as he took 
oack the tin. 

All this did not tend to raise my spirits. 
* Precious little for four," the mate had 
said, and the words kept ringing through 
my brain, till the very movement of the 
oars in the water seemed to be spelling 
out the same veiled threat. One mouth the 
less might mean all the difference between 
life and death to these men, and they were 
hardly likely to sacrifice Andy in order to 
spare me. i 

The minutes and the hours dragged 
wearily by; the time seemed interminable, 
and the utter loneliness grew more and 
more intolerable. Save for our own small 
boat the wide expanse of ocean was deserted. 
Nothing came in sight; we might have 
been the only survivors in an otherwise 
dead world. 

And all the while I became more convinced 
that Black Jock and his chum intended 
to take my life in order to increase their 
own chances of safety. 

That was a terrible day, the memory 
of which has never left me. At noon we 
each had a half biscuit and a thimbleful 
of water, and to my distorted imagination 
it seemed as if my companions’ eyes were 
fixed on me with the ravenous glare of 
wild beasts. 

There was no change with the coming 
of the third morning, only that French 
Pete and the mate were more morose and 
sullen. But they doled out my scanty 
ration, and presently, being thoroughly 
exhausted, I lay down and fell asleep. 

I do not know how to account for the 
fact, but suddenly and without any rousing 
I awoke in a state of terror. My limbs 
trembled violently ; the perspiration stood 
in beads on my face. I glanced up in 
nervous apprehension, and, starting to my 
feet, almost overturned the boat in my 
eagerness. Andy was at the stern, the 
others had ceased rowing, and the boat 
was drifting idly. The mate’s face was 
livid witn passion, but Andy seemed cool 
and resolute. 


“Shake a leg, Weston," said he, as if 
we were still on board the schooner. * We're 
just having a little discussion in which you 
might feel interested. Maybe it's as well 
you're awake to take a share in what's 
going forward. Now, Jock, get on with 
the yarn; then we'll hear if the youngster 
has anything to say. 1 suppose you don't 
object to his chipping in ? " 

The mate sat shamefaced, but scowling, 
and made no attempt to answer. French 
Pete, however, had no shame, and 1 was 
not long left in suspense as to the nature 
of the dispute. 

“ You're a fool," he said bluntly, “ but 
if you fancy I'm going to hold my tongue 
because that young shaver is awake you're 
mistaken. Pll put you the case in a nut- 
shell. There are four of us in the boat, 
and we haven' t food for more than three. 
Is that plain? 

As a pikestaff ! " returned Andy coolly. 

“Then it stands to reason there's one 
too many." 

“Well endeavour to shift without your 
company,” said Andy, with a grin. Think 
your heart will break if Pete leaves us, 
sonny? 

J had recovered from my fright now. and 
was all afire with indignation, I wondered 
if the callous villain would really propose 
to murder me in cold blood. 

Don't interrupt him," I exclaimed; 
“let us hear what he has to say." 

" All right. Now, Pete, fire away; but 
I guess you're going to get à surprise drop 
at the end of the performance." 

Andy's cool and off-hand manner struck 
me as strange. He was, as I have said, 
easily led. and even & man of strong will 
would not have found it particularly pleasant 
to tackle a couple of desperate men like the 
mate and his friend. Yet my ally showed 
no apprehension, but sat smiling, and waiting 
for the Frenchman to proceed. 


CHAPTER IV.—HOW ANDY CAME TO BE 
SKIPPER. 


Notuina loth, that worthy was about to 
begin, when the mate interposed, bidding 
him hold his tongue and let the subject drop. 

“Twas nothing but foolish chatter, 
Weston," said he, and there was no harm 
meant." But his looks belied his words. 

* Still, the kid may as well be told the 
joke," suggested Andy. It may amuse 
him: but perhaps he can make a guess at it.“ 

He must be thick if he can't," growled 
the Frenchman. * Nee here, Andy Reid, 
I don’t mean fooling; this is serious talk, 
and we may as well get it over and be 
done with it. We can't hold out on these 
provisions, and one of us must knock 
under." 

“Well?” said Andy languidly, as if 
the remark were only of casual interest. 

I drew my chance fair and square out 
of the hat,” continued Pete, working 
himself into a passion again. 

e 80 did [! "—from Andy. 

“And Mr. Martin, too. But Weston 
didn't. Who gave the skipper a right to 
foist him off on us? Tell me that!“ 

It's rather late in the day to put that 
question, You should have asked before 
we left the schooner, and no doubt you 
would have got an answ er. 

“ Yes," I thought, and it would have 
come in the shape of an ounce of lead." 

Pete's right. though, if it comes to that.“ 
said the mate. We all have a better claim 
than the youngster. I don't wish him 
any harm, and after all there may be no 
need for unpleasantness; but if the worst 
happens, why, I agree with Pete here, 
that we must look out for ourselves." 
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Both men addressed their remarks to 
Andy, as if I were but a lay figure that it 
would be useless to consult. 

“ Well, there's nothing like being frank," 
said Andy, "and I'm glad you've opened 
your minds so freely ; but I suppose I'm 
to have a say in the matter?“ 

And what about me ? ” I asked. 

* You don't seem to be taking a hand 
nt this stage of the game, sonny, though 
you may chip in later. But it’s my turn 
to play, and I guess I'll put down the trump 
ace and take the trick." 

French Pete laughed boisterously; the 
mate shot a swift, searching glance into 
Andy's face and seemed rather uneasy; 
Andy himself remained cool and smiling. 

"I guess," gaid he, " you're both heaps 
better than vour talk, and that you wouldn't 
hurt the voungster any more than I would. 
Still, it's as well to make sure, in case of 
accidents, so I'm going to give myself 
promotion." 

What are you talking about?“ French 
Pete demanded savagely. 

About the very uncommon case of 
a common sailor who jumped clear from 
A.B. to skipper, and without passing any 
examinations either. Capen Reid, my 
hearties, and as long as you behave your- 
selves aboard this craft vou won't have a 
hard berth ; but don't try to play any tricks, 
because I don't like 'em.“ 

French Pete and the mate stared at him 
in undisguised amazement, utterly unable 
to guess his meaning ; but he appeared so 
contident that I plucked up fresh courage. 

“Suppose we stop this tomfoolery, and 
have a little common-sense for a change,“ 
said the mate, who, perhaps, began to 
suspect that Andy had lost.his wits. 

" Don't be saucy,” said Andy, still un- 
moved: it's against regulations to sauce 
the old man. But as to common-sense, 
we'll start right away; and first of all we'll 
have the biscuits and the keg of water 
shifted. I'm going to be purser, and ship's 
husband, and general provision dealer. 
Now, no monkeying, you two, or you'll 
burn your fingers. D'ye hear, Pete? Put 
that oar down!" for the Frenchman, in 
a tit of passion, had caught it up as a handy 
weapon ! and look lively.“ 

E | think vou forget," said the mate sar- 
castically, “ that I am in command here.“ 

There can't be two skippers of one craft," 
chuckled Andy, and I'll show you my 
warrant.” 

The next instant he had whipped out a 
revolver from his hip pocket, and was 
covering the Frenchman. 

" Now, don't make any mistake," he 
continued affably; “this little instrument 
is loaded in all six chambers, and is ready 
for action. I mayn't be a dead shot, 
but I'm bound to hit something at this 
range. There's my case, Pete ; what do you 
think of it?“ 

The Frenchman answered by a sulky 
growl; but for the time at least he ’was 
cornered, and was far too shrewd not to 
accept the situation. So he assisted the 
mate to shift the keg towards Andy, who, 
revolver in hand, directed their movements. 

That's right, " said our self-appointed 
skipper approvingly; “and now let us 
have a quiet talk. I'm not very squeamish, 
more's the pity, and my hands aren't over- 
clean, but I'm going to run this cruise on 
the square, and we're all taking equal 
chances. The man who tries to play false 
I'll shoot as sure as my name's Andy Reid, 
or rather," he added, with a bitter laugh, 
" as sure as it isn’t!” 

„All right,” growled French Pete; “ but 
you're making a mighty fuss for the sake 
of the youngster; perhaps he'll do as much 
for you some day ! " 
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* You'll see, if the chance comes!” I 
cried eagerly. 

Never mind about that," said Andy; 

“we've got to think of the present, and 
Py isnt very lively. Think we shall 
meet with a ship, Jock ? ” 

No; the schooner was blown clean 
out of her course. We've nothing to go 
for but one of the islands, and then we 
aren't very sure of our reception." 

" My mind's easy about the niggers," 
said Andy. I've never hurt any of em.“ 

Well, we don't all happen to be as 
innocent as you—eh, Pete? 

The Frenchman shrugged his shoulders 
and made a vicious grimace; he was still 
in & violent rage, and I dreaded to think 
of what might happen if he ever got the 
upper hand of my self. appointed champion. 

That Andy fully understood the danger 
of his position was clearly shown by his 
arrangements, and he made no attempt to 
disguise the real object of his plans. The 
mate might have accepted the new order 
of things, but if by any means, fair or foul, 
French Pete could get hold of the six- 
shooter the question of rations would not 
have troubled us long. 

So Andy laid his plans in such a manner 
that one of us was always on guard, and 
while he slept I took charge of the revolver, 
with strict instructions to put a bullet into 
the Frenchman at the first sign of mischief. 

And if you do make a mistake," said 
the new skipper, it's better to be over- 
hasty than not quite soon enough. Savez ? " 

His meaning was perfectly clear, and 
though I somehow didn't take to the notion 
altogether, I resolved to act upon his advice. 
If it really came to a matter of killing I did 
not intend that the man who had stood 
my friend should be the victim. 

There was little danger during the day, 
and Andy himself kept watch the greater 
part of the night. But I had a spell of 
two hours, and surely no other hundred and 
twenty minutes ever passed so slowly. 
I sat rigidly upright, with my eyes staring 
into the darkness, my ears strained, every 
fibre in my body alert. A dozen times, 
80 acute were my fears, I was on the point 
of screaming aloud and pulling the trigger. 

By degrees the gloom lightened ; the dark 
veil gradually rolled up; I was able to 
distinguish, though still dimly, the figures 
of my companions, and I heaved a deep 
sigh of relief in the knowledge that the crisis 
was over. But my head burned, my throat 
was parched, my body clammy with per- 
spiration. The terrible ordeal through 
which I had passed seemed worse than 
death itself. 

However, with the coming of light my 
apprehensions vanished. Andy  wakened 
fresh and alert, and we began to speeulate 
on the possibilities of rescue during the new 
day. The mate joined in the discussion 
freely, but Pete, who was still in the sulks, 
remained moody and silent. 

The scanty rations were served out with 
scrupulous fairness, but the stock of water 
was so small that we suffered terriblv from 
thirst. We were growing steadily weaker, 
too, and when I took my turn at rowing 
I could scarcely drag the heavy oar through 
the water. And the ocean was still a dreary 
waste without sign of life. 

Slowly the day crawled by, and at each 
succeeding hour our hopes sank lower. 
We strained our eyes until they ached 
with pain, but not a speck of lard appeared 
in sight. 

Pete and the mate were sullenly abandon- 
ing themselves to despair, but Andy main- 
tained a show of cheerful spirits, chietly 
for my, benetit. 

" Never say die!" he kept repeating. 
“Tve been in as bad a plight as this before, 
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and here I am hale and hearty. We'll 
go on another cruise together, my boy, 
yet. You'll be a skipper one of these 
fine days, while Andy Reid is still before 
the mast. But, bless you, I'd be of no 
account on the bridge. Some of us were 
born to be bossed, and I’m one of em.“ 

It was well meant, no doubt, but just 
then the prospect of standing on my own 
bridge did not appear very attractive. 
Indeed, I would rather have contemplated 
sitting comfortably by my own fireside. 
However, I tried hard not to lose heart, 
and even forced myself to smile at my 
companion's remarks. 

Black Jock and his ally had apparently 
abandoned their design and accepted the 
inevitable; but they were very sullen, 
and once or twice I caught French Pete 
scowling at me írom beneath his black, 
bushy eyebrows. Andy’s revolver, however, 
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was a splendid guardian of the peace, 
and as long as it remained in our possession 
there was probably little occasion for 
alarm. 

It was, I belieye—but I am rather confused 
on the subject—in the afternoon of the 
ninth day after the foundering of the 
Good Fortune that Reid, gazing earnestly 
across the waters, exclaimed in a strangely 
curious voice, Don't lose your heads, 
boys, if I'm wrong, but I think—I think 
there's land ahead. It may be fancy, you 
know," he added, as if forecasting an 
apology in case he had raised our hopes 
without reason. 

I don't see anything.“ said Pete, moodily 
and feebly, for his strength had visibly 
lessened during the last two days. 

Where away, Andy?" asked the 
mate. Point it out, man! Point it out!” 

Andy extended his arm, and we all 

(To be continued.) 


1 7 intently in the direction indicated. 
or a long time I was inet med to agree with 
Pete that the land existed only in Andy’s 
imagination; but presently Jock shouted 
in a kind of delirious joy, You're right, 
Andy! You're right! We are near one of 
theislands. Row, Pete! Row ! We'resaved, 
I tell you!” and, settling down again, he 
bent to his oar with an energy marvellous 
to behold in one so palpably weak. 

“What will it be, I wonder?” 
Andy. 

„Who cares?” cried Jock feverishly. 
“Tis land, man, and land means life. 
There's fresh water and ripe fruit before us.“ 

" And a pack of bloodthirsty niggers 
who will stick their spears into us as soon 
as we get ashore ! " snarled Pete. 

" One death's as easy as another," 


said 


was 


Andy's comment, and at that we all became 


silent. 
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HARE AND HOUNDS ON BICYCLES 
[AS PRACTISED AT WIMBLEDON COLLEGE.] 


I SHOULD feel guilty of a boldness amount- 

ing almost to irreverence, did I think 
I was the first to suggest hare and hounds " 
on bicycles." To meddle with such a time- 
honoured institution as hare and hounds, 
to endeavour materiallv to change it, to 
imagine one could improve on it, or worse, 
to desire to supplant it, would argue a 
want of respect and perhaps of good sense 
which might well stir up in the schoolboy 
world & storm that the bravest reformer 
would hesitate to weather. Having no 
such evil intentions, however, I am not 
conscious of any unusual exercise of bravery 
in venturing forth with the following sug- 
gestions, especially as I feel that I am no 
pioneer. 

As the essence of the fun of hare and 
hounds seems to be the grand sensation of 
having an enemy after you, from whom 
by rapidity of motion, as well as ingenuity 
of resource, you are determined to escape, 
it must have suggested itself to many, in 
these days of all but universal cycling, to 
trv how the game could be managed on 
bicycles. 

Now, the game under these new conditions 
presents certain obvious difficulties, and is 
perhaps less rich in variety of incident and 
adventure. I venture to think, however, 
that the following suggestions will, in great 
measure, tend to remove the former difficulty 
and to no less extent supply the deficiency 
of the latter. 

At the outset let it be said, for the benefit 
of those who may doubt the excellence of 
the game carried out under these modern 
conditions, that the universal verdict of 
both hare and hounds at our school is, that 
it is "simply grand"; and should any 
reader remain unconvinced by so positive 
& testimony, let me describe in some detail 
how the game is actually managed. 

There are generally about twelve of us, 
three hares and nine hounds, of various ages 
and various sizes, and, I may add, very 
variously mounted. The hares get three 
minutes start. 

It would be hard to exaggerate the ex- 
hilaration of spirits one experiences on start 
ing for one of these chases. The glory of 
being pursued, the elaborate plans for 
deceiving the enemy, the chance of failing, 
the determination to succeed; all this, 
added to the pleasures of a lovely country, 
has given this recreation à charm which 
only those can relish who have tried it. 


Just before starting, the leader of the 
hares hands over his ''despatches" to the 
leader of the hounds, then, bent on making 
the most of their three minutes, the hares 
start with their leader at their best pace, 
delightfully regardless of all things save 
getting ahead to the difficult work in 
front of them, and relieving the tension of 
their feelings by an unnecessary ringing of 
bells, as if to intimate to the neighbours 
that a very serious piece of business is in 
progress, and that they will be safer if they 
keep out of the way. 

But it should be observed that it is only 
at the very start, and at one or two crises 
in the run, that the pace will exceed ordinary 
steady running. 

Now, the duty of the leader is manifold. 
He has to keep his companions on the right 
side of the road, besides preventing them 
from boldly disregarding obstacles even on 
that (the writer must confess to having, 
in moments of excitement, passed over 
sundry small farmyard animals, fortunately, 
and strangely enough, with no damage to 
either party concerned); he has to prevent 
the pace from becoming excessive; he has 
to manage the trail and arrange the man- 
ceuvres; and, finally, he must keep a keen 
look-out for the approaching enemy. 

The position is & grand one. To the 
excitements just indicated, the management 
of the apparatus for the trail adds the 
responsibility almost of a motor, so that 
the leader is amply compensated by the 
stimulating influence of his duties for the 
extra seven pounds or so which the trail 
and itg apparatus adds to his machine. 

We will now leave the hares free-wheeling 
down a favourite long hill, with just enough 
breeze to make brakes not absolutely 
necessary, and to produce that sense of 
freshness and vigour throughout the whole 
being which is one of the keenest pleasures 
of cycling and must to some extent account 
for that strange delight one takes in rapid 
motion. 

Though the three minutes are up, the 
hounds have not yet started. They are 
all at the college gate grouped round their 
leader, who is making out the first despatch. 
Now, there are many objections to paper 
as a trail, and it was in trying to obviate 
these that the idea of “despatches " first 
suggested itself. They were intended in 
the first instance to prevent the too lavish 
expenditure of trail, especially in those 


places where the scattering of paper, of 
what colour soever, is strongly objected to ; 
and though paper has now been dispensed 
with, the despatches have been retained, as 
being a great addition to the game in more 
ways than one. 

Thev are written, sealed, and numbered 
by the hares before starting, and handed over 
to the leader of the hounds just as the run 
begins. 'The hares have left word that 
despatch one is to be opened on the expira- 
tion of three minutes after the start, and 
now that the interval has been carefully 
counted out on half a dozen watches, the 
seal is broken, the despatch is read. The 
hares, after politely inquiring after the 
health and universal well-being of the whole 
party, and after expressing a wish that 
they will all have a right good chase and a 
jolly afternoon, all this with a verbosity 
that is decidedly annoying under the cir- 
cumstances—the hares, I say, after having 
thus delivered themselves, direct their 
pursuers to proceed to a well-known high- 
road where the track will be found to com- 
mence, to follow it until it stops abruptly 
by a little red flag on the side of the road, 
and then to open despatch two. 

In the meantime the hares have had a 
grand run f three miles; they have placed 


. the red flag, and, retracing their steps (if 


the expression may be allowed), thev have 
hidden themselves up a little side-lane on 
the left, only & few yards from the main 
road. Of course there was considerable 
risk of the hounds surprising them during 
this operation. This, however, was fore- 
seen, and despatch one was not written in 
a style calculated to communicate the 
information sought for in the briefest 
manner possible. Besides this, one of the 
hares was lefta little behind to act as scout, 
and bring word of the approach of the 
eneny. 

Now the hares have worked through 
their first three miles with such an astonish- 
ing vigour that the hounds seem quite 
long a-coming, but it is such a jolly little 
country lane in which they are hiding, and 
the afternoon is so gorgeous, that the 
enemy may be just as long as they like. We 
might have time, by the bye, to examine the 
trail apparatus. 

Though some very enjoyable chases were 
run with paper as a trail, the ease with 
which the scent can be interrupted not 
infrequently led to a break down. Besides, 


in many es, however accidentally the 
operation performed, the throwing of 
paper is absolutely prohibited; and though 
in the writer's estimation this adds con- 
siderably to the excitement and fun of the 
bares, it is likely to turn out unpleasantly 


Fig. 1. 


1, tin vessel ; 2, frame: 3, pump: 4. ink and water; 5, valve; 6. X 
channel to ground: 7, strap holding vessel on frame; 8, cork. 


for the hounds, and may bring the chase to 
an unexpectedly premature conclusion. 

As a rule, before even the quickest keeper 
has quite grasped the nature of the offence, the 

are well out of hearing distance, or 
at least beyond recall. The only hope for 
the exasperated man is that the hounds 
will stick faithfully to the track—and he 
waits! There is something almost pathetic 
in the thought of the eager hounds rushing 
thus unconsciously to their doom; yet, if 
the hares can manage it, we will not grudge 
them the exquisite satisfaction of witnessing 
the capture of their pursuers. Now, when 
suddenly brought face to face with so 
formidable a thing as an irate keeper, 
various types of hounds will be found to 
conduct themselves in very various manners. 

There is the pugnacious little fellow who 
is prompted by instinct to dash for it, 
and he does; and provided that two dash 
together, on opposite sides of the road, one 
is pretty sure to get through. An older 
and more sedate animal would kindly like 
to know if this is not the way to X. Oh, 
its H'X you want, is it? I'll show you the 
way to X." Then there is wont to be poured 
forth a stream of rugged eloquence, which 
argues long practice on the part of the orator, 
and in its native warmth and strength of 
diction will be found decidedly interesting, 
especially to the hares behind the hedge. 

In the meantime there has come up per- 
chance one of a more philosophic type. 
His attitude is that of injured dignity. He 
hasn't thrown any paper. What's to 
prevent him from cycling on a road with 
paper spilled on it? But the situation is 
more likely to be saved by one of the jocular 
type. Look here, friend. The best thing 
we can do is to follow up these paper - 
scatterers, and when we've got them; we'll 
see if we can get them back, and make them 
pick up every bit of it." "This change of 
treatment (aided ain by a small coin 
of the realm) will facilitate negotiations, 
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and the hostile parties will part, it may be 
hoped, better friends than they met. 

But if we want to examine our apparatus 
we must be sharp. In view of these diffi- 
culties, it naturally suggested itself that a 
liquid trail might be more satisfactory. 
Fig. | shows a simple arrange- 
ment by which this has been 
carried out with great success. 

The first requisite is an air- 
tight tin about 3 in. broad, 
63 deep, and 12 long, the 
only opening being a socket 
for an indiarubber stopper. 
The socket should be sunk 
into the tin and placed at the 
corner, so as to be out of the 
way of the frame. 

This tin should cost about 
2s. (though the tinsmith will 
probably ask 2s. 6d.) It 
hangs from the bar, in two 
strong straps, and it may be 
held perfectly steady by being 
tied to other parts of the 
frame. Over the tin, at a 
distance of about 3 in. from 
the bar, a small bicycle pump 
is firmly fixed with clips, in 
such a way as to allow its 
piston being worked back. 
wards and forwards as indi- 
cated. The pump is connected 
with a short glass tube, which 
just passes through the stopper. 
Between the pump and this 
tube is an ordinary tyre valve 
(i. e. the small centre piece one 
screws out when fitting on a 
new valve-tube). 

No difficulty will be found 
in making this arrangement. 
One end of the valve is firmly screwed on to 
the pump-tube made for it, and over the 
other end is fixed a piece of rubber tubing, 
which must be firmly tied. When this has 
been connected with the glass tube of the 
tin, no air, once pumped into the tin, will 
be able to pass back. 

Another glass tube rises right from the 
bottom of the tin vessel. It is attached 
by means of a long rubber tube to a 
nozzle firmly fixed somewhere between 
the two peddles, and a few inches above the 
ground. 

At some convenient point in this tube 
there is a tap, or spring-clip, by means of 
which the tube can be kept perfectly closed. 
All the rider has to do is to keep up the 
pressure in the tin by an occasional use of 
the pump, so that whenever he releases 
the spring-clip a good stream of liquid is 
ejected from the nozzle. For the liquid 
we have used water coloured with hekto- 
graph ink. This leaves a good stain on 
the road, even for days, and, further, renders 
the refilling of the instrument a matter 
of little difficulty. 

As the trail is only dropped by the hares 
as they pass round corners, and occasionally 
also on the straight road, just to assure the 
hounds that they are on the right track, it 
will be found that the vessel will not require 
refilling more than once in a run of thirty 
miles. To refill the tin, simply raise the 
indiarubber stopper (which can be done 
without  wn/astening anything), pour in 
water by means of some small vessel carried 
for the purpose, and then add a little of 
the colouring-matter. Be careful to leave 
a scout some distance behind, to prevent 
you from lingering too long over this opera- 
tion, as we have nearly done over our 
description; for—look out !—here come the 
hounds. What a pace they're going at ! 

The feelings of the hares, as the enemy 
with eyes and strained limbs whiz 
by the end of the lane only a few yards off, 
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need not be degribed. They carefully 
count the enemy, and as soon as the last has 
passed, away they go in the opposite direc- 
tion, their vigour being not a little intensified 
by their recent rest, and by the knowledge 
that the enemy must be close behind. 
The hounds of course have found the 
red flag, and are reading despatch two: 
" You've just passed us: we were behind 
the hedge on the right. Turn back, take 
first turn to left and follow trail.” Fig. 2a 
will make clear what has happened. Fig. 25 
represents one of many interesting moves, 
which make it necessary for the hares to 
wait until the hounds are close upon them. 
Of course, the latter might be detained 
by a despatch at X. It will be obvious 
how carefully the scout will have to 
act 

This example will, I think, suffice to show 
the main use of the despatch. We had a 
twenty-mile run that afternoon, and the 
hares were caught after fifteen. The scene 
of capture was a pretty little village, in the 
main street of which we read, over a cottage 
door, the welcome announcement that 
refreshments could be obtained at a moderate 

rice. Thither victors and vanquished 

took themselves, to the evident astonish- 
ment of the lady in charge. Never, I think, 
had her slender resources been subjected 
to such a strain—a fact which was evidenced 
by the muddle she got into over the accounts. 
Indeed, as everyone was paying for everyone 
else, and as everybody was picking up just 
what took his fancy from evory corner of 
the little establishment, her embarrassment 
need not be wondered at. As we left her, 
there was in her face a strange mixture of 
perplexity and satisfaction. I felt con- 
vinced, however, from her expression, 
that, if anyone had lost over the business, 
it certainly was not the worthy hostess. 

I never saw a merrier cycling party than 
was ours as we rode homeward that evening. 
The sun was setting deep red, and there 
was that full rich smell of autumn in the 
air, and an occasional lovely whiff from the 
pine-woods. As we rode six abreast, the 
combined hum of the tyres on a good solid 
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road was delightful to listen to, and as we 
shot down the hills we felt something of that 
keen pleasure that Stevenson speaks of 
when describing his tobogganning at Davos 
by night. 
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Good cheery company, & good hard road, 
a touch of frost in the air to spur us on, a 
pleasant afternoon behind, and the prospect 
of a good dinner in front—all this combined 
to bring a jolly run to a jolly end. We came 
back filled with good spirits, fresh air, and 
country, with renewed vigour for another week 
at college, with its work and its monotony. 

Just before concluding, let me say another 
word about the despatches. Of course the 
opening of a despatch is a great event. 
When, after much eager searching, the 
sign which alone can make the breaking of 
the seal legal has been discovered, the 
fact is generally communicated to the 
party (and anyone else who happens to 
be in the neighbourhood) in a manner no 
less noisy than expeditious. 

All dismount, stragglers come in at their 
best speed, and the leader reads out the 
contents. The length of the despatch will 
greatly depend on what the hares are up 
to at the time. It will be obvious that 
the irrelevant matter is capable of arresting 
the progress of the hounds in more ways 
than one. 

In a despatch to be opened in Richmond 
Park, the leader of the hares, evidently an 
admirer of Lewis Carroll, prefaced his 
directions by the following extract, suggested 
by this historic spot: 


* The walrus and the carpenter were once in Rich- 
mond Park ; 
They wept like anything to hear the singing of a 
lark. 
If we could but blow out the sun,’ they said, ‘it 
would be dark.’ 
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“c If twenty times ten thousand men should blow all 
day and night, 
Do you believe,’ the walrus asked, *they'd blow it 
out of sight?’ 
‘I doubt it,’ said the carpenter, but if they tried 
they might.“ 


At a time when some of the dailv papers 
were suffering from one of those periodic 
fevers for '* Limericks," a lively hare having 
instructed the hounds to proceed at once 
to Ham, near Richmond, “ just two miles 
as the cock crows,” concluded his despatch 
with the lines : 


* There was a young lady of Ham, 
Who sighed, Well I am, yes I am! 
When they sald, * You are what?’ 
She replied, * No I'm not ! 
And, what's more, I'll be hanged if I am.“ 


In conclusion I would add that it requires 
some little care to arrange a successful 
run. It will be found, as a rule, that the 
nearer hares and hounds are to one another 
throughout the chase, the greater will be the 
fun. We generally manage to lead our 
hounds through very pretty country, for 
the excitement of the chase does not pre- 
clude the possibility of enjoying the land- 
scape, while the hounds are trying to make 
their way out of a trap, or are struggli 
to divine the meaning of an enigmatica 
despatch. Indeed, we rarely return without 
having imbibed, so to speak, a good deal of 
country, even though it be in so unspiritual 
a form as a jolly tea in a country cottage. 

If any reader should find these suggestions 
as fruitful of hearty fun, healthy recreation, 
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and glorious exercise as they have been to 
us here, the writer will feel himself amply 
conipensated for any trouble he has taken 
in setting them forth. 


ABOUT MOOSE AND MOOSE-HUNTING. 


r is a vast and 
lonely region in 
Northern Canada 
where the moose 
roams and lives, 
and the huge size 
of this monstrous 
creature—it is the 
largest of the 
whole deer family 
—makes hunting 
it & very exciting 
business. 

Accustomed to 
dwell all its life 
in the deepest re- 
cesses of primeval 
forest, the powers 
of sight in the 
moose are not 
highly developed. 
Sometimes, when the wind was in the right 
direction, and the creature got no tell-tale 
scent of my approach, I have almost walked 
right up under his very nose without his 
seeing me. 

It is upon their unrivalled powers of smell 
that these gigantic deer depend chiefly for 
their safety. Nature has provided them 
with a proboscis of enormous proportions, 
as you may see by going to any natural. 
history museum, and in the wide nostrils 
gaping at the end of that expansive muzzle 
the faintest odour is quickly registered, and 
the owners are off at top speed in less than 
& Second. 

With their heads lowered, and in spite 
of the bulls spreading horns, they charge 
through the woods at full tilt, crashing 
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through the densest underbrush as if it 
were merely hay, and smashing young tree- 
stems as if they were the stalks of sun- 
flowers. Everywhere, in these northern 
woods, beyond Quebec and south of James 
Bay, can be seen traces of their passage: 
trunks with the bark scraped otf where 
they rubbed their horns; broken saplings ; 
tufts of coarse brown hair caught on pointed 
branches, and the print of their great hoofs 
and tremendous stride everywhere on the 
ground. 

Accustomed to the dim twilight of the 
great woods, the eyeballs of these creatures 
are oblique, as with deer, and do not seem 
to be specially sensitive. They never turn 
their heads at shadows. Provided the 
wind is right, as I said, you can approach 
a moose to within & few feet, if you go per- 
fectly straight in front of him, and he will 
never see you. If he does raise his head, 
it will mean that his ears have warned him 
of your approach. If you can fool his 
ears, you can put salt on his tail, say the 
hunters. But wind and rain are the best 
aids. Noisy weather is good hunting 
weather. The roar of the branches, the 
rattle of the rain, and the constant dripping 
from the trees combine to drown the sounds 
of your approach. Then there is a good 
chance of success. 

The front legs of moose are much longer 
than the hind ones, and to drink, if the 
bank be steep, or to crop the sweet shoots 
of the wild rice, they are obliged to kneel. 
Their food, however, consists chiefly of the 
ground hemlock, whose low bushes cover 
the ground in the neighbourhood of the 
big hemlock-trees, and can be easily got at 
in winter by scraping away the surface 
snow; but they are also very fond of the 


topmost leaves of the young maples, which 
their great height enables them to pull 
down and devour with ease. On all sides, 
where moose have been travelling in the 
autumn, the maple saplings can be seen 
bent double to the ground ; and when the 
earth is too hard to show a track, an ex- 
perienced hunter can follow the path of a 
moose for miles and miles by observing 
where he has cropped the hemlock and swept 
maple-leaves on both sides as he sauntered 
slowly along, enjoying his vegetarian meal. 

In the great heats of July and August 
these animals suffer terribly from the sun, 
owing to the thickness of a hairy skin that 
also serves to keep them warm when the 
thermometer is 40 belew zero. In these 
months they often wade into the cool lakes 
and ponds, and stand up to their necks in 
water, where the Indians, to their shame, 
used to slaughter them without mercy. 
They offer a large target, and, though 
splendid swimmers, they cannot get away 
from the bullet in time. These same 
Indians always say that the bear is the 
shyest animal of the woods.  Bruin cer. 
tainly is a very wary and shy beast; but 
the moose, in my opinion, comes in an 
uncommonly close second. 

On all sides you can see rotten logs torn 
open by the bears in their search for ants 
and honey, and the deep trail leading up to 
the log and away from it again ; but the old 
bear himself is probably miles away by the 
time vou come upon the scene, covering the 
ground in that rolling, tumbling gait of his 
that carries him along at incredible speed. 
It is no uncommon sight to surprise a bear 
among the low fruit-bushes, no matter 
which way the wind is. When berries are 
thick you may stumble upon bear quite 


frequentlv, standing on their hind legs 
among the blueberrv-bushes with front paws 
round some nice rich clump, and glutton- 
ously devouring the ripe fruit with much 
grunting. But whoever came upon a moore 
in the middle of his dinner, unless wind, 
weather, and all else too were against him! 

Moose move generally in groups of four 
or five, or less Several groups of this 
size travel in the same direction, and cover 
practically the same country at the same 
time. In this sense they may be described 
as moving in widely scattered herds. They 
get over vast distances, moving with great 
speed, and the enormous territory at their 
disposal, of course, makes dithcult hunting. 
You must have iron muscles, and be tire- 
less. A fresh moose track—that is, one 
with no water or cobwebs in it—may be 
followed for tifty miles, the creature alwavs 
keeping half a dozen miles ahead of the 
hunter. If, meanwhile, it chooses to take to 
the water, the tracks, of course, are lost, and 
so much time has been wasted, that's all! 

The utmost caution has to be observed. 
Their ears are sharper than those of a deer, 
aud their scent keener than that of almost 
any creature in the woods. If a twig snaps 
beneath your moccasin, or your coat brushes 
noisily against a branch, especially in damp 
weather, when noises are sharper, they will 
wut another mile or two to their credit 
ree you have gone a hundred yards. 

The usual way of hunting moose is to 
find a fresh track—and then follow it. To 
find a track at all is a matter of some train- 
ing. It is easy enough, of course, when the 

ound is soft and muddy, to see the great 

oof-mark of a bull moose, or the more 
pointed impression of the cow's pad, but 
when the earth is hard and the light poor 
(as often is the case in the dense Canadian 
forests), you may search for days and find 
nothing encouraging. An Indian, or an 
experienced woodsman, will see a track in 
a second, where you or I might pass over 
the ground as untouched and useless. 
Often have I followed a good strong track 
for miles, and then suddenly lost it on 
coming to a stretch of hard earth, whereas 
the woodsman with me has gone straight 
ahead without hesitation as though he 
were following a pathway marked with 
white stones. It is extraordinary, however, 
to note how the senses improve after a few 
weeks in the woods, and how much keener 
the sight gets, and the power of hearing. 
Men who live entirely in cities are always 
astonished at the powers of vision and hear- 
ing of the backwoodsman ; but after a litle 
practice you soon become far more expert. 

The silence of these woods, for one thing, 
is extraordinarily deep. I have often sat 
at my tent door when the others have 
already rolled up and gone to sleep in their 
blankets, and listened intently in order to 
train my ears to catch the lightest sound. 
Dense trees and underbrush on all sides, 
stretching for hundreds of miles, full of 
moving, running life—and yet hardly a 
sound reached me. There is a sort of 
low humming murmur. The woods emit a 
sort of whispering, made up of a thousand- 
and-one little tiny voices and sounds. But 
in vain you listen for any distinct, unmis- 
takable noise. 

The deep silence of the forest at night is 
more to be wondered at when you reflect 
that everything alive in the woods travels 
at night and rests by day. The woods 
„travel“ in the darkness, to use the hunters’ 
term, and the animals prowl and hunt. 
Moose, deer, bear, foxes, wolves, everything, 
in fact, moves then, either in pursuit of 

rey or to change their hunting-grounds. 
Net hardly a sound of all this reaches you. 
I have sat at my tent door, with the dving 
embers of the fire at my feet, and peered 
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out into the darkness, knowing well tha: 
there was not a hundred yards in any diree- 
tion in which some living creature was not 
moving. Eves were watching me on 
all sides, and had I moved to aim my 
rifle. or stood up to poke the logs into a 
blaze, numbers of little furry feet would 
everywhere have scuttled off a little farther 
into the shadows. Yet there was no sound 
—not the breaking of a twig or thecrackling 
of a dry leaf beneath the lightest paw. 

It is curious, too, how à man who loves 
the woods and dwells in them soon learns 
to imitate the habits of the animals 
He learns, for one thing, to move silently. 
When hunting moose this is of great value, 
and the man who can tread on a twig with- 
out making it snap has a great advantage 
over the clumsy fellow who goes along 
snapping and cracking at every step. 

I have followed a backwoodsman step by 
step for miles, going after moose, treading 
exactly in his tracks, and choosing my way 
most carefullv, vet have noticed that, whereas 
he moved soundlessly, or nearly so, it seemed 
impossible for me to put my foot down 
without making enough nome to frighten 
any animal who was down-wind within a 
hundred vards. 

Bv degrees one learns, of course, so to 
distribute the weight of the body that the 
twig is pressed into the earth without 
snapping. The method is difficult to de- 
scribe, but you gradually learn it. The 
moccasins are soft under the feet, and never 
slip, and vou find out after a bit—if you 
have it in you at all—how to move with 
the branches and underbrush, instead of 
against them. This is the secret of stealthy 
moving, and a good hunter picks it up in 
time, though he can never hope to attain to 
the absolute soundlessness of the snake- 
like Indian motion. 

At first, after you strike a fresh moose 
track and follow it, the stride is fairly 
regular, and you can see how the creature 
has ambled along in a leisurely fashion, 
nibbling the hemlock branches off the 
ground, or going to one side or the other to 
pull down some maple sapling and eat the 
juicy top leaves. Then, perhaps, the 
stride lengthens, and you know he has 
begun to move faster. His great legs are 
stretching out a bit. 

Presently, you see a spot where the hoof- 
marks become a little confused and pointing 
in all directions, and you know that he has 
scented danger, and has paused to listen, 
turning his body to catch the wind, and 
ploughing up the ground as he turns. After 
that the length of the stride gets bigger and 
bigger, and you know he is on the run. 
He has got wind of you, either by scent or 
hearing, and is off at that long, loping 
gallop which carries him through the woods 
at a tremendous pace. 

Pursuit is then useless; He may run for 
twenty miles without stopping. He may 
come to water and swim over to the other 
shore, or he may dive and double in such a 
confusing way through the dense tangle 
that it is hopeless to follow him with any 
chance of catching up for a shot. The 
distance between the hoof-marks gives you 
a good idea of the size of their owner, and 
the ease with which he takes a striding jump 
over fallen trees thrills you with the know- 
ledge that you are after no ordinary deer. 

Deer, by the way, it is interesting to note, 
are not so plentiful as the hunter might 
expect in these regions ; and the man who 
goes into camp with light provisions, 
relving upon venison for his meat supply, 
may find more trouble in keeping his larder 
filled than he likes. The wolves keep their 
ranks thin. No wolf can catch a deer in 
the woods, if the conditions of the chase be 
equal ; but in the winter, ferocious with long 
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fasting, wolves chase the deer on the ice 
of the frozen lakes and rivers, and soon get 
their teeth into the tender flanks. Wolves 
move more easily than deer on the slippery 
surface, and, being lighter, do not sink so 
deeply into the patches of soft snow. The 
barking of a few wolves in pursuit of a deer 
sounds like the fighting and snarling of a 
lot of angry dogs. It must be an unpleasant 
sound to have at your heels at any time, 
and the poor deer makes the most frantic 
efforts to escape, but only slips from side to 
Side, growing weaker every minute, till at 
length it is overhauled and torn to pieces. 

Í was once in camp in this region, moose- 
hunting, and a friend and his wife cccupied 
a little tent just behind my own. The lady 
held the wolves in special abhorrence. She 
hated to hear them bark at night. During 
the first week in camp some animal had been 
heard snuffing and prowling round their 
tent during the night. The ground was too 
bare and hard to show any tracks, and the 
opinion of our party was divided as to whether 
it was a bear, a porcupine, or a wolf. 

“It seems to be a largish animal," she 
said, judging by the sound.” 

Just as Í was dozing off one night, after 
a hard day's hunting, I heard voices in the 
tent next to me. 

There's that animal again," said the 
ladv's voice, speaking to her sleepy husband. 
“ You really must get up and see what it is. 
I believe it's a wolf." 

" Oh, it’s nothing but a silly porcupine 
looking for grub," declared the husband, 
who did not want to get out of his warm 
blankets, for it was a cold night, and camp- 
beds are difficult to make up again. 

But it's rubbing against my side of the 
tent. It's trying to get in," she said, 
getting more excited. 

But that's no reason why I should get 
out ! " growled the husband. 

However, the wife thought it was a very 
good reason, so, after a little more growling, 
the husband got up and peeped through the 
opening of the tent very cautiously. The 
moon shone brightly, but only seemed to 
make the shadows beneath the trees darker 
than ever. 

Take the rifle," I heard her whisper. 

“Tve got it," he said. Give me the 
lantern. I hope the beast won't go for my 
legs. I've got nothing on." 

"Put on your top boots," advised the 
practical wife. 

A sound of laughter came from the men's 
tent beyond. Evidently they were listenin 
and enjoying the situation as much as i 
was. There were manifold sounds of pre- 
paration, and, in due course, the husband 
issued forth into the cold night arrayed in 
top boots, pea-jacket, and striped pyjamas, 
The lantern swung over his arm, and the 
rifle was loaded and pointed at full cock. 

I heard his footsteps going cautiously 
round the tent, and, as I lay in my sleeping- 
bag, I hoped devoutly that he would be 
careful how he fired, and not aim too low, 
or in my direction. I think the wife and the 
men had the same uncomfortable thoughts. 
Suddenly there was a shout. 

"I see it!" he cried, and the next 
instant the rifle cracked. 

It's a skunk, I do declare!” he cried, 
with a roar of laughter. 

And a skunk it was, and nothing more. 
But we others thought a good deal of that 
skunk, for the wind was blowing our way, 
and the whole benefit of the penetrating and 
offensive odour of that harmless but terrible 
little animal was wafted into our tents. 
The guides burnt the body, but you cannot 
burn the smell of a skunk, and next day it 
was so bad that we were obliged, at great 
trouble, to pitch our tents in another part 
of the woods altogether, 
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THERE IS A BREED OF MIGHTY MEN. 
[PRIZE SONG IN OUR MUSIC COMPETITION] 


Words by A. B. Cooper in B. O. P. Music by Lewis MENNICH. 


*^ 1. There is a breed of migh.ty men Who live in Hist-ory’s pa ges, By deeds in-scribed with such a 
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2. There is an Empire of the earth 8. There is a Tongue which Cromwell spoke, 4. There is a Faith, which tears and blood 
Which every zone embraces, Which Burke pealed forth in thunder, Have made ou” high possession, 
And you and I are heirs by birth Which Milton into rapture woke, For which our fu:h.rs nobly stood 
Of all its leagues and races. And Burns to lyric wonder : And died ere make concesaion ; 
But we that Empire must sustain, But this is now an Empire's Tongue, And by that Faith must you and I 
By dint of grit and nerve and brain By countless millions spoken, sung— Fight for our flag, and fighting die, 
Enhance its record splendid ; The s h of many nations; As did our sires in story. 
For, when the boys of British breed And 'twixt them all this Tongue shall be If e'er a foeman laid his hand 
Run rioting to waste and weel, The language of fraternity Upon one foot of British land, 
This Empire's day is ended ! To endless generations. Or scorned our Empire's glory. 
Refrain: Refrain: i Refrain: 
Boys of Britain, stand togetber, etc. Boys of Britain, stand together, etc. of Britain, stand together, etc. 
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A RELIC OF THE PAST. 


RECENTLY DISCOVERED BY PERCY V. BRADSHAW. 


The Editor to his Readers. 


fas Fellow-Ferrets, and other odds 

and ends, lend me your ears! Further, 
when I've whispered into them my very 
important news, lend me your hands !—so 
that we may dance joyously together, and 
pipe out a pan of praise with all the 
strength of our lusty young lungs. 

You may find that—though I've taken 
& lot of trouble over it—this last sentence 
is a bit mixed, and I can hear some shrewd 
youth suggesting that it is not usual, in 
polite circles, either to dance or sing peeans 
of praise " with the hands. But excitement 
is fatal to our literary style, and we are 
excited, my comrades, for—our doom 18 
postponed ! Yes, we are unexpectedly re- 

rieved at the last moment !—and may yet 
ive to see the Ferret supersede, if not 
the B. O. P.,“ at least the Times and 
„ Punch," the best qualities of which 
periodicals it has always been our object 
to develop in these pages. 

But let us endeavour to control our 
excitement, and tell our glad news from the 
commencement. After the terrifying an- 
nouncement last week, you can be sure 
that the Ferret staff has strained every 
nerve to obtain information as to the pro- 

ess of its rival The Tuck-Shop Times.“ 

ur Mr. Sherlock Holmes and his chief 
sleuth-hounds have crawled wearily into 
the Sanctum at all hours of the day and 
night, and, after gasping out the latest 
information and taking brief rests, have 
heroically gone forth on further expeditions. 
Nothing could exceed the unselfish devotion 
to our paper of this noble band of workers, and 
our pen quivers with emotion as we express 
to them our deep appreciation and gratitude. 

From the first reports to hand it was 
evident that all was not well with our rivals. 
The new Editor and assistant were spending 
their entire leisure in the tuck shop, accepting 
bribes, in the shape of refreshment, from all 
comers—the literary Sixth Former whose 
work had not reached Ferret standards, 
but who would have publicity at all costs, 
being quite as much in evidence as the 
humble lower-school person who wished his 
contributions to appear in the new paper. 
Worse still, the youngsters were being 
calmly cheated—the Editors, glutted with 
food and fluids, resolutely refusing to 
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examine manuscripts, or to attend to any 
of the laborious business details of their 
positions, after the bribes had been paid. 

So greatly did the &buses spread that, on 
the second evening after the general meeting 
reported in our last, these young miscreants 
were charging 2d.—or the equivalent in 
tuck—for merely glancing at a manuscript! 
Such a disgraceful system of editing could 
not possibly last long, however, and meetings 


. of indignant contributors began to be held. 


Eventually it was arranged that a deputa- 
tion of victims should wait on the two 
overfed young autocrats and demand satis- 
faction—or resignation ! 

We were apprised of the hour arranged for 
this deputation, and, arriving somewhat 
late, with the Art Director, Sherlock, and 
two of his myrmidons, were, owing to the 
great crush and excitement, able to note 
ai ae unobserved. 

Editor Wilkins ani his accomplice Widger 
were easily located. They were standing 
on chairs, surrounded by a howling mob, 
and were vainly endeavouring to assert their 
authority. The air was rent with cries of 
„Cheats! We've had enough of your 
lip, Widger!" imme back my tup- 
pence 1!" Make the perishers fork out!“ 
* Whack it out of em! and other horri- 
fying suggestions, which the culprits were 
trying to silence by vulgar appeals for 
* Half& mo, you blighters! and ‘ Give us 
a fair chance! 

It was evident that not only was the 
meeting unfriendly to them, but that a 
deadly feud had sprung up between the two 
young miscreants themselves. Widger the 
wild-eyed, as we entered, was busy picking 
bits of cheese cake off his face. With the 
other hand he grasped a ginger Leer bottle, 
and, as liquid was streaming down Wilkins's 
classic features, it needed not our Sherlock 
to tell us that the chief desperadoes had been 
using the tuck shop dainties against each 
other as weapons. 

One would have to go back to the French 
Revolution to find an equal to this dramatic 
scene—the two principal characters, guilt 
written across their crafty faces, stealthily 
watching for & favourable opportunity to 
get at each other's throats, and the howling 
mob thirsting for vengeance upon them! 

The overfeeding, crime, and laziness o? 
the past few days had left its mark on 
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their puffy countenances, and less attractive 
heads of a popular magazine could not be 
imagined than the blear-eyed and bloated 
young bandits who, five minutes after our 
entrance, were hurled from their positions 
and kicked out of the door amid the 


righteous anger of their he i 

When the crime-stained principals had 

one, the meeting elected, as Temporary 

hairman, a harmless looking youth whose 
statement that the late Editor and his 
assistant had eaten into his entire fortune 
of ls. 4d. it was quite easy to believe. 
Then efforts were made to form another 
staff. This, after much argument, it was 
found impossible to do in a way satisfactory 
to everybody, so the publication of The 
Tuck-Shop Times is, for the present, 
indefinitely postponed ! 

We could well moralise on this sordid 
story, but prefer to do more useful work— 
show our practical sympathy with all 
sufferers by giving any manuscripts they 
care to show us, our immediate considera- 
tion. Prompt publication, and payment, 
for suitable contributions ! 


Our Illustrations. 


It fills us with wonder and amazement to 
find that, notwithstanding all the responsible 
and wearing duties of his position—wearing, 
indeed, both physically and mentally—our 
Art Editor is able to keep his work, week 
after week, up to the brilliant level of his 
earlier illustrations, and sometimes even to 
eclipse those triumphs ! 

If he continues in this way, The Seven 
Wonders of the World” will be sufferin 
from severe attacks of jealousy, and we sha 
have Cook's Tourists arriving in battalions at 
the School gates to gaze openmouthed at the 
World's Eighth—and Greatest — Wonder, the 
„Ferret Art Editor. 

This week we have the honour to intro- 
duce four masterpieces. These were pro- 
duced under great disadvantage, for our 
genius has been pestered almost beyond 
endurance by visitors who are anxious, ap- 
parently, to injure his eyesight and break 
up his nervous system with their horrid 
handiwork. 

Some of the drawings submitted seriously 
for consideration would have been too 
weak for the Tuck-Shop Times," and to 


place, before a man of most refined tastes, 
such products of wobbly hands and sprained 
imaginations as these, savours very much 
of impudence, not to say swank. 

Don't please do it again, there's deara ' 


Ulysses at School. 


(Drawn from an old frieze.) 


The World can ill afford to lose ita great 
ones ! 

This week's heading, representing a 
typical scene outside our Office, will par- 
ticularly interest those young contributors 
of whom our artist has drawn such flattering 
portraits. He warns them that he was 
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Euclid at School. 


sorely tempted to indulge in Caricature when 
dealing with them, and wil do so, next 
time, if they continue to be troublesome. 
The other worxs of art which grace our 
pages are illustrative of three important 
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Ulysses, more familiarly called Ulysses the 
Wanderer. Uly developed an enthusiasm 
for wandering, when quite a boy, and was 


events in the World's History which have 
hitherto esca the notice of well-known 
historians and painters. 

Our art editor, in delving through 
rare volumes in the f 8 


erret s you MuST TAKE 
wim Away FROM 
THiS SCHOOL . SIR' 
HE NEARLY KILLED 

Two Of my BRIGHT 
EST PUPILS 
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private library, discovered » 
several interesting incidents 
in the boyhood of famous men of the past, 
which lend themselves admirably to pictorial 
treatment. 

The first picture is from a portion of the 
Frieze of the Parthenon, excavated by a 


yeu 


" Ferret " reader who is now busy, with 
shovel and pickaxe, exploring in Borra- 
gaboolia. 

This valuable historical fragment repre- 
eents 3 scene in the boyhood of the great 
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Caractacus at School. 


particularly enthusiastic about starting his 
excursions when he should have been at 
school. It may be imagined that, as some 
of his expeditions lasted for a month, serious 
neglect of work—and even more serious 
N 
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interviews with his headmaster—resulted. 
In this wonderfully preserved piece of sculp- 
ture. one of the interviews is represented. 
Our next subject deals with the youth of 
that /much-beloved! hero Euclid, better 
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known to millions of adoring schoolboys as 


dear old Euc.“ 

Euclid was, we have discovered, the first 
* gwotter " — or is it spelt swatter?— 
known to history. That fact alone would 
make him everlastingly popular with boys. 
Both School work and Home work were a 
passion with the dear lad, and one can 
understand how proudly his masters trotted 
him out when visitors arrived, and how 
often he was held up as a pattern to his 
fellow scholars. 

Euclid was the type of youth who would 
feed out of his master's hands, and lick the 
1 boots afterwards for dessert. 

e was as modest as he was genial, as polite 
as he was painstaking, and as coy as he was 
chivalrous. In fact, taking him all round, 
he was the ideal from whom we are all 
judged. 

Like & true boy, he was a firm believer 
in the adage that all work and no play 
makes Jack—or the Egyptian equivalent— 
a dull person. And it was this belief 
which made him cudgel his brains to de- 
vise & pleasant pastime and relaxation for 
his friends and those who came after 
him. 

It's one of our lasting regrets that we 
came such a very long way after him. 
We'd have loved a quiet quarter of an 
hour's chat to Euclid, with a fencing-stick, 
in the drill shed. 

So successful was Euc in his efforts to 
entertain his pals that the product of his 
mighty brain has provided uproarious fun 
for millions of youths ever since. Even at 
the present day Euelid's little jokes—he 
was, indeed, a frolicsome wag !—are rapped 
out with the keenest relish, and serve to 
knit scholars and masters in closer friend- 
ship. 

Many a schoolmaster has built up a 
strong reputation as a humorist solely by 
working—for all they’re worth—the dear 
old jokes which have clung, like barnacles, 
to Euclid’s masterpiece, the Pons Asi- 
norum. 

Of course, many boys have original ideas 
as to fun, and we have often heard com- 
plaints that Euclid’s jokes were wearing a 
trifle thin and cobwebby. We once heard 
a young person of low tastes suggest that 
he preferred Toothache. We hastened to 
assure him that the two together are a very 
pleasing combination, and we advise readers 
in search of a new form of entertain- 
ment, with all good wishes, to try them 
also. 

Our last drawing shows Caractacus, the 
early-British hero, as a schoolboy, and 
proves to us that Carac gave early evi- 
dence of those fighting qualities which the 
Romans afterwards learned so greatly to 
respect. 

occasion, however, he was unduly 
pugnacious, and the incident here depicted 
shows that he was expelled from his school 
for grievously hurting two of his chums. 
Carac Senior—who was a bit of a puss him- 
self, when younger—evidently thinks the 
whole affair no end of a spree, and one can 
detect a sly sense of humour, and much 
rental pride, in the glance which he 
tows upon his wayward son. 

We should like to seize this opportunity 
to discourse upon the naughtiness of 
quarrelling with one's fellows, but space is 
limited, and a shouting and scuflfling in the 
passage outside suggests that our presence 
is urgently required to deal with & noisy 
visitor. 

Farewell, dear reader. If the fates arc 
kind you'll have the opportunity of de- 
corating your boudoirs with three more 
historical pictures next week. 


Tux Eprron. 
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CHARACTER READING FROM 
HANDWRITING. 


By SukRLock HOLMES THE SECOND. 


(The charge for delineating is, as we pre- 
viously mentioned, 3d. a del.) 


Miserable Mike.—We judge from the 
style of your handwriting, particularly the 
limp way in which you have crossed your 
T’s, that you have had a (i disappoint- 
ment, Mike, me bhoy ; and we don't think 
there's a shadow of doubt that it's due 
to your unsuccessful cultivation of that 
moustache. 

Don't be so terribly cut up about it. 
Ive heard of people having far worse 
troubles and getting over them. You 
hint at & love affair. Of course girls ARE 
rather keen on fellows with moustaches, 
but I think that if you choke down your 
misery and affect a breezy air of indifference 
when your rival's charms are discussed — 
try just & dash of the jovial sea-dog in your 
manner—you ought soon to triumph over 
the be-whiskered person. 

You want more confidence in yourself. 
It really wouldn't hurt you just to swagger 
& bit now and then. Take & tip or two 
from your rival. Keep a brave heart, 
Moike, ye shpalpeen, and determine to 
triumph, or perish in the attempt. 

Indignant.—No, I cannot advise you to 
challenge the Headmaster to a fight. Sorry 
to disappoint you, heroic youth. You may 
have your reasons for objecting to him, 
but even if you did call him out and managed 
to give him a licking, or even to dot him 
one" as you so gracefully suggest, you'd 
only be expelled. 

Why not put all your enthusiasm for 
such violent pastimes into Football ? 
Your writing shows you to be headstrong, 
impetuous, and wilful, but in your sane 
moments you're not a bad sort. Let's have 
just a few more of those sane bits, old 
chap. You ought to be quite a success in 
after life as & bricklayer's assistant. You 
would find that carrying hods of bricks or 
mortar up ladders is very healthy exercise, 
and the discipline would be excellent for 
you. You'd probably make a name at that 
Sort of work, and I advise you to follow it up. 

Apache Warrior.—Not the least suited in 
the world to such a life, young 'un! What 
rot have you been reading lately? There's 
no sort of a living to be made nowadays at 
hustling Redskins out of their wigwams, 
following Pawnee trails across the prairie, 
or getting scalped once a fortnight. Why, 
there are no Redskins left to hustle, except at 
Earl's Court! Been having a strong dose 
of Fenimore Cooper, and running away with 
the idea that suck peenes occur to-day ? 

Your writing shows a mind very sensitive 
to impressions and a quiet comfort-loving 
disposition. You're the last chap in the 
world to make & good Backwoodsman. 
There's more than a suggestion of poetry in 
your disposition. Why not perpetrate a 
Sonnet or two and fire em into the Ferret 
office? We can stand it. 

Tootle.—Y our handwriting shows us that 
you are by no means in love with school 
work. You have musical tastes and big 
feet, and might therefore be able to make 
a Success, in years to come, as an Organist. 
If you go in for Music as a profession, don't 
sing, because it would be bound to hurt 
some one. You've a shocking bad voice, 
but might play the Mouth Organ and Jew's 
Harp well. 

Pongo.—Yes, you should certainly seek 
medical advice. From the photo you 
enclose it is evident that your face has 
slipped, and the letter you write suggests 
that your brain is also out of repair If 
the Doctor can do nothing for you I feel 


certain that you'd become world-famous as 
a Pig-Faced Boy at a show, so don't 
despair, Pongo my precious. 


OUR POETS’ CORNER. 


(We have had many inquiries from 
readers as to the absence of this feature since 
the publication of the immensely popular 
sonnet in our first number. We might 
mention that the gentleman who wrote this 
little poem decided, like a true artist, to 
withdraw from the glare of publication and 
retire for a time, to study and improve his 
style. The result of his weeks of seclusion 
is now before us, and we have much pleasure 
in publishing the following epoch-making 
verses, which will be concluded next week.) 


DIALOGUES OF LONG AGO. 


By THE AUTHOR OF * SONNETS TO A STEW” AND 
OTHER POEMS, 


(1) 
IN ANCIENT GREECE. 


One day, in Ancient Greece, a fellow quarrelled with 
another, 

Saying unto him, “Great Pompey ! 
knave, I'll straightway smother ! 

Yea, by Ajax and Achilles! aud by Helen and 
Apollo ! 

An addle-pated toad thou art who in yon mud shalt 
wallow !” 


Thou, base 


And the other fellow answered, “A red murrain on 
thy knavery, 

Thou puppy-headed monster! Thou wilt surely die 
in slavery ! 


-By doughty Agamemnon ! And the wanderer Ulysses, 


too ! 
Thou'lt swallow thy vile insults, and on bended 
knees for pardon sue!" 


(2) 
WHEN EUCLID LIVED. 


Let’s leave the Grecians quarrelling, and talk of 
Egypt, long ago, 

When Euclid wrote on brickbats all his loathsome 
propositions, 80 

That schoolboys might be tortured—'twas when Cleo- 
patra held her sway— 

Two youths were heard indulging in this conversa- 
tion, one fine day. 


As one espied the other, he exclaimed “ All hail! 
O mummy face! 

Thou'rt just the boy I'm seeking, for l'm anxious 
thou should'st share a place 

Aboard my berk, this day at noon—I go a fishing 
on the Nile !— 

Wilt thou, O good pepyrus-phiz, but join me for a 
little while? 


“When we're beyond the Pyramids, the opportunity 
we'll seize, 

To catch the luseious tiddler, if we're but favoured 
with a breeze. 


Thou't join me? Good! Great sport we'll have. 


Keep wist thy tongue, and make no fuss! 
But meet me in two hours by yon hieroglyphed 
earcophagus !” 
(To be concluded.) 
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THE VOYAGE OF THE BLUE 
A STORY OF ARCTIC ADVENTURE. 


VEGA: 


By Gorpon STABLES, u. D., R. N., 
Author of “ The Butterfly Hunters,” etc. etc. 


CHAPTER XX.—AUTUMN ON THE PACK—WHAT TOES FOUND. 


rons and fogs and grinding bergs, with 
kJ now and then tremendous pressure, 
that tried to its utmost the ice-dock, had 
characterised the first few weeks of our 
imp:isonment in this solitary pack. 

And now that the sun had commenced 
to set we had, by way of change, a heavy 
fall of snow. 

But on every available day sledge parties 
went out to examine the face of the pack 
and try and find something that might even 
in the remotest way look like the ghost- 
ship. 

Sometimes I myself was a little heart-sore 
at our want of success, but I told no one 
that except Tom. 

For Tom Bluff and I were ever open- 
minded the one to the other. 

One fine sunny day, very much to my 
surprise, Claude Burgoyne expressed a wish 
to get up as high as the main-top. 

Do you really think——” I began. 

But got no farther. The old man seemed 
more lightsome and happy that day. 

* Do vou think, Captain Silas, I can never 
reach that length, an old sailor like myself?“ 

And he laughed heartilv. 

„Oh.“ he added, “ Iam going right through 
the lubber's hole, for the first time in my 
life." 

Our maintop was a spacious one, and 
before Claude went up I took the pre. 
caution to rig a strong railing right round 
it. and there on a chair, that same day our 
owners " might have been seen seated and 
with telescope searching not only the pack 
right round, but the hills to the west as well. 

Until he got back to his own quarters he 
said nothing. 

“A little wine, Grigg,” he said now, and, 
when he had drunk it, I waited rather 
anxiously until he spoke. 

He did so with a smile. Iam satisfied.“ 

“ You are satisfied that " I said. 

That,“ he replied, ‘‘I have been here 
before. that these are the hills in the back- 
ground of the spot where the ghost-ship lay. 

" But," he continued, “ her masts may 
have gone by the board, and a subsequent 
snowstorm may have covered her quite over. 
I should now direct my attention, Captain, 
to the hummocks. Buried in one of these 
that old Spanish war-ship undoubtedly lies." 

And this was quite a new idea to Tom 
and myself, and we resolved to put it to use. 

But so very rough was the ice in this 
pack that it was not yet possible to use 
dogs. 

The fallen snow subsided again, leaving 
but little ditference on the face of the pack, 
and a rolling swell once more broke up the 
bay-ice between the bergs. 

We must still wait: more snow would fall 
and ice would come, then, sledging near and 
afar would be possible nay, but almost 
easy. 

The dogs were allowed plenty of exercise 
now, and even Lootoo was permitted to go 
on the pack. He often took the water, and 
stayed below for quite a long time, coming 
up only now and then to breathe. 

There was no more floating of the ice to 
the south'ard, and by taking soundings we 
had not been long in discovering that we 
were on a bank, and so we managed to 
secure plenty of tish. 

Yet it is a well-known fact that healthy, 
scaly fishes do not like darkness, and are 
not so coinmon right under a pack like this. 


In a month's time the day and night were 
almost equal, and it was really pleasant, 
evervbody admitted, to have the lamps 
once more lighted, and to enjoy nice long 
fore-nights down in the cosy saloon. 

Old Mr. Burgoyne came much more 
frequently now into our mess-place, and 
even his harp was brought in. 

He seemed ever so much more cheerful 
since he had managed to look around him 
from the main-top. 

I confess that about this time I myself 
began to have more faith than hitherto in 
the existence of that ghost-ship. 

I had heard of her, I might say, from my 
boyhood. But had always believed in her 
very much in the same way that I believe in 
the Flying Dutchman—a myth, a phantom. 

What more likely than that men sledging 
far away from their ship or station on bright 
moonlit nights, men with the legend of this 
mysterious vessel in their minds, should 
some night come across some strangely 
phantastic iceberg and jump at once to the 
conclusion that what they saw before them 
was the apparition ? 

But we have all much to learn in this 
world, and the longer we live the more 
mystery there seems to be to unravel. 

In the now shortening days, Tom and 
I, with Onyx and Meera, took our walks 
abroad, and often sat smoking together on 
the sunny side of a hummock, well clad 
in our Arctic tweeds and furs, which we had 
bent fully a month before. We sat smoking, 
and, naturallv enough, yarning as well. 

'" Yes, sir,“ said Tom one forenoon, in 
answer to me, and so do J, though I still 
have doubts." 

The old man," I said, is now so very 
certain about what he states.“ 

" He says that the background of hills 
is the same. Now, Silas, you must admit 
that such a background, especially after 
the lapse of fifty years and over——”’ 

“ Nay, but seventy years, Tom. Let us be 
as nearly correct as a chronometer.” 

“ Well, during that long time, surely the 
testimony of hills is but little to go bv, con- 
sidering the fallibility of man's memory." 

“ Tom, hills do not change!“ 

“ Silas, hold your tongue and listen.“ 

** Go on, friend." 

** The hills don’t change, or seldom change, 
except through the sudden effects of volcanic 
eruptions, or great cataclasms of Nature." 

* And volcanoes are all dead, Tom, in this 
part of the world." 

Am I going to have my say or not? 

“ Forgive me, lad. Heave round.” 

"I was going to say when you inter- 
rupted me, that, taking a certain arrange- 
ment of hills as a background to some 
picture, you must be on exactly the same 
spot a second time to have the sclf-same 
formation of background. 

Do you see, Silas?“ 

Silas thinks he sees." 

“ Supposing, Silas, we look at the far-off 
hills from the main-top of this ship, then 
walk two miles awav on the same parallel, 
and look again. Why, the view would be 
greatly altered ; we should have opened up 
other sides or positions of the same hills. 
Now do vou see?“ 

‘Yes, I've got the general drift of your 
meaning, and there is some truth in what 
you say, as any half-dozen photos of the 
same place could show us." 


“ Humph!? That was Tom's reply. 

He knocked the ashes out of his pipe on 
to his left palm and began to refill. 

Some truth, eh? Silas, you’re——”’ 

“ Yes, of course I am—an unbelieving old 
son of a sea-cook. But now let backgrounds 
alone, and let us return to our ghost-shi p.“ 

„Well?“ 

* Well, Tom, several little matters con- 


'cerning her bother me when I bend my con- 


„ If she be a reality, and if she 
be of the build and shape that old Claude 
describes, then she is & vessel, English or 
Spanish, or probably Dutch, of hundreds 
of years ago.“ 

"True?" 

“And this bit of antiquity has lain here 
for hundreds of years not far off the main- 
land of Greenland, and yet wandering 
Eskimos have not discovered her and 
broken up her old timbers for firewood " 

„Hold a moment, Silas; I think the 
difficulty in your mind concerning that is 
easily disposed of.“ 

“ Dispose of it, Tom," says I. 

First and foremost, then, we are very 
far to the north, almost, if not quite, in the 
regions of palwo-crystic ice, near to which 
no ship nowadays ever thinks of venturing, 
though hundreds of years ago this sea was 
open in summer. Secondly, Silas, it is only 
very recently that the eastern shores of 
Greenland have been known even to wander- 
ing Eskimos so far north as this. Thirdly, 
the Eskimos who did come along the coast 
must have been far too lazy to look for or 
even to spy a derelict covered with ice and 
snow ; and fourthly, my friend, the hills and 
land you see in yonder are not part of the 
mainland at all!“ 

é‘ No ? 77 

“ No, certainly not, Silas. I've been 
working that out, and if you take the trouble 
you will find that yonder high land is part 
of an island that it has been my good 
fortune to discover, and which lies far to the 
east of Greenland proper." 

" Good! Bravo! You are clever, Tom. 
And if we ever set foot on that island " 

„Which we shall, Silas, before long.“ 

" We will break a bottle on the bows of 
it and name it Thomas Isle." 

* Well" (Tom was laughing now), “if I 
have put things on a better footing in your 
mind, Silas, I am more than pleased, and 
very glad we came out here this morning.” 

“ I must admit, Tom, you have helped to 
steady my mental ballast considerably.“ 

As for naming the island, you may, if 
vou please, but as to the breaking of the 
bottle of rum, Silas, why, considering it is 
a rather scarce and valuable commodity in 
these regions, it would come all to the same 
thing if we kept it." 

Snow fell heavily now for a week and 
more, and so piercing and cold was the wind 
that no one ventured overboard, and the 
men were employed on deck keeping every- 
thing swept and clear. 

'Then the Arctic autumn sunshine fell all 
around us once again, and though the surface 
of the pack was considerably altered, it was 
hard enough to render it good footing for 
skilobering (snow-shoeing) and just the thing 
for sleighing. 

There would not be many more wecks of 
the sun, however; then the whole ice-field 
would be sealed and secure in the cold arms 
of King Frost. 


Even now we were glad to kcep up roaring 
fires all day in the saloon, and, of course, in 
the old man's comfortable quarters as well. 

It was, moreover, part of the duty of the 
wateh on deck during hours of darkness to 
gce that these fires were kept on. 

There was little danger of their forgetting 
this, for over the big stove stood a mighty 
brass coffee-urn, and this was replenished 
at seven bells in every watch, so that the 
men could have a warm drink whenever 
thev chose. 

But norum. No, rum in the Arctic cools 
the blood and lowers the vital powers, but 
coffee or cocoa has precisely the reverse 
effect. 

The bovs, with Brinev and one or other 
of us, got over the side every day now. 
They soon felt quite at home on their long 
Norwegian aki (pronounced shee), and each 
carried a pole somewhat in the fashion one 
handles a canoe-paddle. 

At first, however, they got many a tumble. 
The one laughed at the other when t'other 
fell, but next minute t'other would be 
laughing at the other chap when the other 
chap came a cropper. So it was exhilarating 
and glorious fun. 

The boys had brought skates with them, 
and were much disappointed, at the first 
off-go, that there was no suitable ice. But 
one can't have every luxury even in Green- 
land. 

The dogs now were far less noisy and 
quarrelsome—in fact, they agreed like 
brothers; King was admitted even by Onyx 
to be leader and president of his own pack. 
but Onyx believed himself to be Emperor 
and Meera his prime minister. 

But there was a power that thev all had 
to bow to, and that was the splendid sea- 
lion Lootoo. 

This tine fellow was in his glory now. Nor 
did he ever go without his one meal a dav, 
for through some bay-ice a great hole had 
been opened. A smaller one would have 
served if it had only been to get at water, 
but this was a fishing aperture, and so it 
must be wide in order to let the light stream 


in and attract the tinny residents of the dark 


water beneath. 

A barrier of wood was erected right round 
this to prevent Lootoo from divinyg in. 

This was at the suggestion of Claude him- 
self. 

* No doubt," he said, Lootoo could 
defend himself against any shark that may 
be here, but my poor friend might lose 
himself and get drowned.” 

The ice- pack was very solitarv now. 
Never a bear and hardly ever a bird was 
to be seen; the former were no doubt in 
their ice-caves or asleep in caverns among 
the rocks. There is nothing for them 
on this pack to hunt for, and so they coine 
here but very seldom indeed. 

Nevertheless, Bruin knows what he is 
about, and, if he happened to be abroad and 
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very hunery, then there was the probability 
that he might fancy a bit of boy, and go for 
Edgar or his friend. 

I made them sling their guns on their 
backs, therefore, when they went out. When 
actuallv engaged in plav thev might put 
them down, but a good sportsman or hunter 
always keeps his rifle handy. 

Briney, not to be out of the fashion, used 
to carry her little rifle also. 

She thought she was very badly used by 
Fortune because she never could get the 
chance of a shot at an eventuality, as she 
terined it. 

Determined to make the best of the fine 
sunny weather while it lasted, I had sleighing- 
parties almost every forenoon, and there 
was hardlv à hummock that we did not 
explore. But we generally found that they 
consisted of tlat pancake ice that had been 
upheaved during great pressure, and snowed 
over, thus forming bergs. 

But we found also huge masses of fresh- 
water ice under the snow, and on this we 
now depended entirely for washing, drinking, 
and cooking purposes, 

The icebergs themselves are mostly com- 
posed of salt water, or brackish, and streaked 
with bands of snow. 

The old old ice, or palæo- erxstie. is. I be- 
lieve, all aalt, the newer that has been broken 
off from the sides of immense glaciers slowly 
making their way seawards down inland 
valleys is not so salt. 

The freshwater ice, it will do no one any 
harm to know, is formed entirely from snow 
that in summer has melted as it lay in the 
hollows of gigantic bergs, to be frozen in 
winter and tinally broken up into the pieces 
we found everywhere. 

Weeks before the sun set over the ice- 
fields for the last time, we determined upon 
a sledge journey towards the mainland, 
because some days before this from tlie 
crow's nest Saxwold reported seeing sinoke 
rising up. 

Tom went up next, and soon returned, 
confirming the boy's report. 

" Strange ! " he said, for my glass has 
been turned in that direction every day, 
and hitherto there has only been the white 
snows of desolation.” 

Where there is smoke there is fire, Tom,” 
I said. and in this case I think it arises 
from a fire built bv human hands." 

* Nome wandering tribe of Eskimo hunters, 
no doubt," said Tom. 

The next day and the next smoke was 
seen, and so the sledge-party was got up to 
investigate. 

We went armed, of course. Not that we 
expected any fighting. Frieslan himself 
had never heard of such a thing. 

* Nevertheless, it is always best to be 
sure. Tom," I says. 

And.“ said Tom, “though the older 
and simpler tribes of Yacks are as simple 
and unsophisticated as sheep, we cannot 
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forget that civilisation. as it is called, has 
raised the devil once or twice in the south, 
Silas.“ 

Something else, Tom, is not to be for- 
gotten. It is not so very long ago that a 
balloonist, carried here probably on an 
upper current of air, descended somewhere 
on this very coast descended full of hope, 
perhaps, for he had seen smoke and huts, or 
igloos and people and dogs. 

“ Descended, Tom, with the idea of 
reaching comparative civilisation farther 
southwards, but only to leave his bones and 
other belongings in the place where he 
alighted. Might have been killed by the 
fall, Tom, of course.” 

" Or—sSilas Grigg, could it have been 
murder?“ 

“I say nothing except this, my friend 
civilisation is a blessing to the majority, but 
it may be a curse to the few." 

Now, here is a strange thing, and you are 
at liberty to call it a coincidence if you please; 
but, just as I was talking to Tom. who should 
come along the deck, looking rather import- 
ant, but Timber Toes himself. 

“Wel, my hearty," says I, “ want to 
speak to me ? " 

„That were my intention, sir.” 

I beckoned him aside, because he looked 
as if he wished his communication to fall 
into my ears only. 

That Ketchup, sir, and that Little 'un, 
Cap'n Silas x 

* Well, Toes ? ” 

" Well, sir, I found this in their ditty- 
bags. Perhaps I had no right to look in 
these, but other things and something I 
had heard made me a bit suspicious, and so 
yesterday, when they were away with the 
children and fust mate on the ice like, it 
wouldn't hinder me to have a look. 

"'lhat," he said. was in Little 'un's 
bag, and this in Ketchup's." 

" Come down with me, Toes," I said 
pretty loud, because at that moment I 
noticed Little 'un hovering pretty near us. 
“Come below with me," I says, “and you 
can have what you want.“ 

I hurried him through the saloon and, after 
entering my cabin and shutting the door, I 
had a look at the articles he had found. 

The first was a tiny sealskin bag, which 
had evidently been worn as an amulet 
round Little 'un's neck, and inside the bag 
was à beautiful wee solid silver match- 
box. 

The other article was a small Bible, such 
as sailors or soldiers are often supplied with. 
The front cover had been torn off, and some 
of the inside pages were missing, while 
others, to my horror, were stained with what 
was undoubtedly blood, 

I sent Toes away with a black bottle in his 
hand, and that same hour I had an interview 
with my friend Tom. 

(20 be continued.) 
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N after mile flew past. Gradually 
1 we left the plains and lower slopes 
of the mountain-range behind us and 
entered the forest. Round the sharpcurves 
of the road and up the steep hill we pounded, 
Dickson's well.cared-for ponies bounding 
beneath our weight as if we were feathers, 


V.—A POINT OF HONOUR. 


CHAPTER IV. 


From time to time Alderson looked at his 
Watch, and on each occasion I saw the 
anxicty deepen on his face. From the 
forest road the sun was invisibie, but the 
gathering darkness warned us that it was 
sinking fast. At last we emerged from tho 
trees, and urged our panting steeds over tho 


edge of the plateau ; and as we reached the 
level we saw the upper rim of the setting 
sun sink below the horizon. 

Ntraight in front of us was Fort Nicholson, 
and I gave a shout of joy as I saw the 1laz 
of old England still flapping on the flazstatt. 
But the next instant it was followed by a cry 
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of dismay, for, as the last rays of the sun 
faded in the west, we saw the glorious 
bunting flutter sadly down. The fort had 
surrendered. 

In an instant white-robed figures rose 
from behind every surrounding rock, and, 
with loud yells of victory, dashed towards 
the gate. 

“ Now!” cried Alderson, bending low 
in the saddle and driving his jaded horse 
onward with the spur. 

It was a race for life, and more than life. 
But we had the advantage of surprise, and 
in their astonishment at the sudden appari- 
tion the Afridis hesitated, and then stopped 
in full career to fire at us. But the growing 
darkness, and the pace at which we were 
galloping, rendered accuracy of aim im pos- 
sible, and though scores of bullets screeched 
around us they all flew wide of the mark. 
After the first moment of consternation the 
Afridis recognised this and charged on 
with redoubled cries. But the short delay 
had been fatal to them ; the gates of the fort 
stood wide open and we dashed through a 
hundred yards ahead of the foremost 
tribesman. 

Alderson leapt from his smoking steed 
and flung to and barred the gate. 

“ Hoist the flag!" he cried to me. Get 
to the ramparts and fire, every man of you," 
he shouted to the astonished militiamen. 

Betore his fiery glance they ran to obey him. 
One of the Zakka Kheyl, indeed, reached 
the top of the wall. but him I dropped with 
my revolver, and then, seizing the halliards, 
I ran the Union Jack once more to the head 
of the flagstaff. 

Before we had been a minute inside the 
fort every man was again at his post, and 
from every loophole the rifle-flashes were 
again blazing forth into the dusk. But it 
could not be for long. 

For a time the Afridis rushed back to 
their cover, but every moment the darkness 
deepened, and as soon as night gave them 
protection from our fire we knew that 
they would return and make short work, 
in a hand-to-hand fight, of our diminished 
force. For I found that, during our absence, 
two of the garrison had fallen, while six, 
openly stating their disbelief in Alderson, 
had deserted to the enemy. Thus in 
addition to Alderson and myself, the fort 
had now but twelve defenders. 
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ISTLESSNESS and apathy had vanished 

4 now, and were replaced by the tensest 
excitement. Pete and the mate were row- 
ing, while Andy, his gaze fixed on the dis- 
tant land, steered. 

Nearer and nearer we approached, until 
at length the coral reef surrounding the 
island became distinctly visible. The 
troubled waves dashed themselves inces- 
santly against the barrier. falling back in 
masses of white fonm. Beyond stretched a 
calm lagoon whose blue waters glistened in 
the rays of the setting sun, and beyond 
that again a reach of shore fringed with 
oocoanut-trecs. 

“Soft words will pay best," said Andy, 
as he skilfully steered the boat through thc 
opening. * We mustn't give the niggers a 
chance of picking a quarrel.” 

„The beach seems to be deserted,” I 
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Soon after our arrival Alderson had 
ordered me to superintend the fight, and 
had disappeared into our quarters. In my 
perplexitv I now turned to look for him, 
for I could not believe that he meant us to 
be caught like rats in a trap. But nowhere 
could I find him. High and low I searched, 
until at last I came across him in the act 
of propping a long plank flat against the 
western wall. I could not guess what he 
was doing. I spoke to him, but he was 
too pre-oecupied to answer. At length 
he rose to his knees, and. with a curt * All 
right " to me, seized a long red tube, like a 
garden hose, that lay in a coil on the ground 
beside him, and which I noticed was attached 
to the plank. With this he ran to the centre 
of the courtyard and inserted it in a wooden 
box which he must have placed there 
recently, for I had never seen it before. 
Then he turned to me. 

“Get the men down quickly to the 
southern gate. We're going to make a bolt 
of it," he cried. 

By the time I had collected them I found 
him awaiting us there, holding little Dick- 
son's two arabs by the head. 

„A pity to leave them," he explained. 
“They did us a right good turn to-day. 
Now then, Gulam Khan, open the gate 
softly." 

We made our way quietly through the 
half-open barrier into the open. Avoiding 
the road, we travelled for some distance 
across country, and then Alderson gave 
the word to halt, and motioned us to lie down. 
All round we could hear the cries of the 
Afridis as they shouted encouragement to 
one another. Then suddenly, from the 
east, such a storm of fire was opened upon 
the now silent fort that we could plainly see 
the charging figures in the glare of the 
flashes On they rushed, sure now of 
victory. The foremost were already tearing 
at the gate, when, all at once, the earth 
beneath us gave a heave, a roar as of a 
thousand thunder-claps shook the mountains, 
and Fort Nicholson, in the midst of a great 
sheet of flame, seemed to rise bodily from 
the ground, and then fall back again a heap 
of scattered ruins. 

Then the darkness shut down once more 
upon the terrible scene, and we could hear 
the shrieks of the tribesmen as they fled 
away from the accursed spot, where many 
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AN ISLAND MTSTERT. 


By WILLIAM James Marx, 


CHAPTER V.—IN THE HANDS OF CANNIBALS. 


remarked. ‘ Perhaps there are no people on 
the island." 

* They'll show up soon enough," growled 
Pete. 

* Unless they take us for blaekbirders," 
added the mate, and the remark had the 
effect of making all three men slightly 
uneasy. 

“My advice,” observed Andy, as we 
glided smoothly toward a shallow cove, “ is 
to prepare for squalls. We may get a good 
reception: we may have to cut and run: 
it all depends. So I vote for filling the cask 
with fresh water, and gathering some nuts 
straight away. What's your opinion, Mr. 
Martin ? " 

“That it's a sensible plan; then, if we 
have to leave in a hurry, we shan't go 
empty-handed.” 

“You two talk like children," growled 
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of their bravest lay mangled and dead. 
Gulam Khan and his fellows hid their faces 
on the ground and groaned. I put out my 
hand and touched Alderson. 

"'The blasting powder for the road. 
making," he said. * I planned it on the way 
up. Poor old Fort Nicholson! But we 
couldn't let those fellows get both it and the 
ammunition." 

And then, every man of us weary to death, 
we stuinbled off in the darkness, until at last 
we struck the road. I need not describe 
that march. Nothing heroic made it note- 
worthy, nothing but endless tramp, tramp, 
tramp, until, long after sunrise on the next 
day, two staggering British officers and 
twelve travel - worn tribal militiamen 
struggled fainting into the courtvard of 
Shinawri Fort and fell down where they 
halted, unable to keep their feet. Neither 
need I tell how the Governor, forgetting, or 
seeming to forget, Alderson's disobedience, 
and little Dickson and the rest, vied with 
each other in tending us until we recovered. 

But one incident I must relate. Two days 
after our terrible flight, Alderson and I were 
sitting in the large tent which we had made 
our temporary quarters, when Belaki, who. 
with Cheddi and our kit. had safely reached 
Shinawri, announced that some Pathans 
wished to see my friend. 

Let them come in," said Alderson, and. 
at a sign from Belaki, in strode Gulam Khan 
and the rest of our brave though much 
doubting garrison. They drew themselves 
up in line in front of us, and then Gulam 
Khan took a step forward and saluted 
stiffly. 

“We have come," he said. to swear 
eternal allegiance to Alsan Sahib; come good, 
come ill: for no matter whether he be white 
or black, Christian or Mohammedan, a man 
who keeps his oath at his life’s risk is a man 
for men to obey. And we are men. I have 
spoken.“ 

He thrust forward the hilt of his tulwar in 
token of fealty, and Alderson. rising, touched 
it. Then the subahdar passed out of the 
tent and the next in rank came forward 
and repeated the ceremony. And so on, 
until all had taken the oath. And thus was 
founded the famous Twelve," with whose 
exploits the frontier was not long afterwards 
to ring. 

[END OF PART V.] 
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Pete. “If the niggers want to keep us we 
shall never get back to our boat." 

* We can try," replied Andy cheerfully. 
“ Anyhow, here we are," as the boat touched 
the beach. 

With heart-felt gratitude I once more 
placed my feet on dry land, and yet. for all 
we knew to the contrary, our position was 
one of extreme peril. Should the island 
prove uninhabited our lives, for a time at 
least. were in no danger, since there was 
certain to be an abundance of both fruit and 
water. 

But we might have drifted to an island 
peopled by savages, or by natives who had 
suffered at the hands of unscrupulous white 
traders. In either case we should have 
escaped death at sea only to meet it on 
land. 

At first, however, our star appeared to 


be in the ascendant. Though frightfully 
weak, we managed to secure the boat, and, 
after quenching our thirst at a cool refresh- 
ing stream, we filled the cask and made it 
safe. Then we procured a number of 
cocoanuts, and, having feasted on some 
and stowed the rest away, were returning to 
the trees, when we were startled by a scream 
of surprise. Three or four native women were 
standing at some distance gazing at us in 
wild astonishment. 

“ Now, mates, make up your minds 
3 cried Andy. Which is it to be, 
skip or stay? We shan't have the choice 
long." 

“I’m going to stay, and chance it, 
replied Pete doggedly. *' The niggers may 
be friendly enough, and Im sick of the 
boat." 

* What do you advise, Mr. Martin?“ 

* I think we will run the risk.” 

“ Very well,” said Andy cheerfully, “ but 
take your bearings in case of accidents. 
Now, Weston, get asmile on your face. We 
mustn't let these folk fancy we are fright- 
ened! Now for it!“ 

The women had disappeared, but their 
voices were still audible, and, led by Andy, 
we proceeded in the direction they had 
taken. Suddenly a fiercer yell greeted our 
ears, and presently a number of wild-look- 
ing, half-naked, dusky figures appeared, 
brandishing formidable clubs and spears, 
and, for the moment, I own to being utterly 
appalled by their ferocious aspect. 

tretching out his hands in token of 
friendship, Andy advanced calmly, and we 
followed at his heels, Pete, for all his over- 
bearing bravado, bringing up the rear. The 
warriors ceased their cries, but still brand- 
ished their weapons threateningly, and, 
spreading out, formed a ring round us. 

At that I shuddered involuntarily, realising 
that we were completely in their power. 

„Any one talk English?“ asked Andy, 
looking round with a smiling face.“ Eng- 
lish sailors, shipwrecked, tired, hungry," and 
he made motions of eating. 

All the natives jabbered at once in their 
own tongue, but after a time we heard one 
saying. White sailors kill men, shoot, 
carry away on ship." 

“No, no!" cried Andy, with a gentle 
wave of the hand as if to disarm suspicion, 
“no kill, no shoot. White sailors tired, 
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hungry." 

«White sailors kill men, shoot," camo 
back the strident voice, with an angry ring 
in it not pleasant to hear. 

“ Speak to 'em in their own lingo," sug- 
ges Pete. The beggars mean mis- 
chief." 

„Looks uncommonly like it!“ returned 
Andy, “ but I don't understand their patter ; 
its Greek to me." Then he went back to 
his old refrain.“ English sailors, good men, 
tired, hungry.” 

„ Wait a minute," said Black Jock, “I 
know a few words of one of the island 
dialects. Perhaps I can make myself under- 
stood "; and he began jabbering away in a 
strange tongue. 

Presently one of the men came forward 
and answered him, and they talked together, 
while the rest waited impatiently for the 
end of the discussion. 

“ That’s lucky," said Jock; “he knows 
what I said; now he's going to tell the 
chief. Tis an ugly fix anyhow, and I guess 
we can get ready to pass in our checks." 

* Where's the six-shooter, Andy ? " asked 
Pete. Empty it in their faces, and make 
a dash for the boat!“ but Andy resolutely 
shook his head. 

Meanwhile the islanders were holding an 
excited and apparently angry discussion, 
shaking their clubs and glowering in a way 
that boded us no good; and I began to wish 
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" were once more at sea, even in an open 
at. 

At length the hubbub ceased, and their 
interpreter, stepping forward, addressed the 
mate in the dialect they both understood. 
We stood by, watching intently every move- 
ment of Mr. Martin's features. He was a 
strong man, however—much stronger and 
less cruel than French Pete, and, save for an 
occasional fleeting expression of surprise, 
his face betrayed little of what was passing 
through his mind. 

“ Well?” said Pete nervously, directly 
the conversation ended, ** what luck ? " 

“ We've played the wrong card. We should 
have gone back to the boat. Don’t start 
any of you, the beggars are watching us 
pretty closely. We've paid our visit at an 
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awkward time; the l/ackbirders have been 
here lately and managed to kidnap six men.” 

" What's that got to do with us?” 
demanded Pete fiercely. 

Everything, as it happens, since the 
majority of the natives wish to be revenged 
by clubbing us to death." 

Then we can make our wills as soon as 
we please," remarked Andy. 

“I’m not quite sure; there's an off 
chance of saving our necks. They aren't 
all agreed, and are going to inquire of their 
priests.” 

“ Not much hope in that!” was Andy’s 
comment. They're sure to reply that the 
gods have sent us specially for sacrifice." 

He was continuing to speak, when the 
natives, impatient of delay, closed round, 
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brandishing their clubs, and bidding us by 
expressive gestures to accompany them. 

Step out and look pleasant!" the mate 
advised. They're in an ugly temper and 
may not trouble to consult the priests. 
Don't let them get the revolver, Andy; as 
long as you keep that we may make a fight 
of it." 

* Make it now," growled Pete, while we 
have the chance." 

* But we haven't a chance," declared 
Andy testily. '' Suppose I bowled over one 
or two of these chaps, how far d'ye think 
we should get? Not a hundred yards. 
You voted for facing the niggers, and now 
you've got to face em.“ 

During this conversation we were moving 
away from the shore, while the islanders 
surrounded us, dancing, screaming, flourish. 
ing their clubs, but, greatly to my aston- 
ishment and relief, making no attempt to 
inflict any injury. But then, as Jock had 
hinted, there was little doubt of their 
priests’ decision. 

A short distance up a gentle ascent 
brouzht us to & stockaded town, composed 
of from eighty to a hundred huts, thatched 
with long grass and palm-leaves, and a more 
important building erected on a raised 
foundation. This was the bure, or temple, 
Jock informed us. It was decorated with 
shells, and with braids of all colours, manu- 
factured from the fibre of the cocoanut 
husk, but the building was in a tumble- 

down condition, and sadly in need of 
repair. 

Having conducted us into the temple our 

. conductors withdrew, still dancing and 
shouting, and we threw ourselves down 
wearily on the mat-covered floor. 

Black Jock seemed resigned to whatever 
might happen, but Pete was thoroughly 
unnerved. His limbs shook, his teeth 
chattered in his head, and his skin, covered 
with perspiration, had turned a dirty white 

. colour, 

Don't carry on like that, man!” said 
Andy, grinning. It's more comfortable 
here than in the boat, anyway. Have you 
never looked at death before?“ 

„Death? Im not thinking of that!" 
answered Pete angrily. “I can stand a 
knock on the head as well as the rest. It's 
the otena ! and his teeth knocked together 
like castanets. 

Andy glanced at me sharply, and, shrug- 
ging his shoulders, exclaimed, * Bah! What 
matters it when you're dead? Besides, 
we're not dead vet, and I'm not going under 
without a struggle.“ Then, abruptly putting 
an end to the conversation, he turned round 
and closed his eyes. 

Pete's pitiable distress and his remarkable 
-allusion to the owens set me thinking, and 
presently the meaning of his words flashed 
into my mind—we were in the hands of 
cannibals ! 

On our journey through the village I had 
noticed, though without paying much heed, 
several pits filled with brushwood, on the 
top of which large flat stones were laid. It 
was the sight of these ovens and a know- 
ledge of their use that had broken down 
Pete’s courage, and the same knowledge now 
made me shiver from head to foot. 

* Andy," I whispered, closing up to the 
only one of my companions in whom I had 
the least confidence, will they really roast 
us?” 

“Tf they get the chance, kiddy,” said he 
quietly; “ but they won't. You keep your 
pecker up. We'll get out of this scrape right 
enough. Mr. Martin, did you notice if any 
of the niggers went back to the beach ? ” 

„ don't think they did. Why?“ 

* Because -— Hulloa! Prepare to receive 
company ! " and as he spoke the door was 
opened from the outside and the interpreter 


, 
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entered, attended by two women carrying 
food, which they placed before us. 

The interpreter talked to the mate very 
earnestly, and presently Jock turned to us 
saying. The fellow brings good news of a 
sort. There’s a pretty squabble going on 
outside. The niggers are preparing for a 
fighting expedition, and one of the chiefs 
thinks we shall make useful allies. He 
wants to take us in the canoes, but the others 
want the priests to decide. This man 
wishes to know if we are willing to fight for 
them." 

“ Yes!” roared Pete. Tell him they're 
bound to win if we go with them. Pile it 
on, Jock, for any sake. It's our only 


chance." 
" May as well promise," said Andy 
philosophically. *'' It can't do any harm.” 


So Mr. Martin renewed his pow-wow with 
the native, who for some reason of his own 
was evidently well pleased at finding us in 
the humour to accompany the expedition. 

He stayed for nearly half an hour, and 
then, making signs that we should eat the 
food provided for us, departed, closing the 
door behind him. 


CHAPTER VI.—A DASH FOR LIBERTY. 


“ More fruits of the earth," said Andy, 
squatting Turk fashion on the matting. 
A few pounds of well-cooked meat would 
be more to the purpose, but this mess is 
better than nothing, and I' m hungry enough 
to eat raw herbs. Tuck in, kiddy; it may 
be a long while before you get another 
feed." 

There's no fear of starving if we go on 
the war-path ! " remarked the mate. 

" Ah," said Andy, “if we go! But let 
us get outside of this stuff first, and then 
we'll hold a council of war.“ 

Accordingly we attacked the provisions 
with considerable energy, afterwards draw- 
ing round in a circle to discuss the situation. 

First of all,” said Andy, let us under- 
stand each other. Is it agreed that we all 
stand together?“ 

“ Yes,” we replied, French Pete a little 
surlily and with some reluctance. 

* And that the majority decides ? " 

There are four of us," suggested the 
mate, and the voting may be even.” 

* [n that case we will give you the casting- 
vote." 

Even Pete could not grumble at this, and 
Andy continued. We are in a pretty hole 
and want to find a way out. This expedi- 
tion may help us; and again it mayn't. One 
at a time, matey, you can put your oar in 
afterwards "—íor Pete was eager to inter- 
rupt—* but this is how the affair strikes me. 
According to the interpreter chap, our busi- 
ness js to be settled by the priests. Now is 
it likely they are going to miss such an 
opportunity ? To my thinking they are 
bound to be on the side of the cooking 
party." 

“I should agree with you but for one 
thing," said Black Jock. These niggers 
may be eager enough for revenge, but our 
assistance will be useful in a scrimmage, and 
there are plenty of ways of letting the priests 
know how to answer. I think we aren't 
running much risk, except, of course, as 
regards the fortune of war." 

“Well chance that!” exclaimed Pete, 
whose courage, now that he saw some pro- 
spect of escape, was fast returning. I don't 
see what all this palaver's about.” 

" And if, when morning comes, we've 
made a mistake? What then?" Andy 
asked in a quiet impressive tone. 

Pete turned pale again, and the mate 
answered grimly, “ Well, in that case we've 
lost the game and must pay forfeit.” 


* Just so ! " remarked Andy significantly. 
But I haven't done yet. Suppose the 
fighting chief gets his way and we are taken 
on the expedition ? " 

Then the danger's over," said Pete. 

“ We might be beaten," I suggested. 

“Right you are, kiddy,” cried Andy, 
“and then I wouldn't give a brass button 
for our chances, The niggers would brain us 
the first thing on getting back." 

That's true," agreed the mate thought- 
fully. “ We shall be fighting, so to speak, 
with a rope round our necks.” 

“ Pshaw !” sneered the Frenchman con- 
temptuouslv, “as if we couldn't tackle a 
cargo of niggers ! ” 

There's no harm in looking at the thing 
from all sides; and accidents will happen,” 
continued Andy coolly. *' And there's an- 
other point, too, worth considering. Sup- 
pose we win—who’s to tell that these fellows 
will stick to their bargain ? Mind you, Mr. 
Martin, they'll have no need of us after the 
battle, and I guess tey won't object to a 
few extra rations. I have known whites 
break their word before now," and he gave a 
significant look. 

It's an awkward fix," said the mate 
uneasily, * but we can't pick and choose. 
We're the under dog, Andy." 

Maybe; but the under dog sometimes 
gets a chance to run. Now, see here! This 
shanty isn't much of a prison; I guess it 
needn't hold us long after dark." 

There are sure to be plenty of sentries.“ 

* [ don't think so." 

There's the stockade.” 

* Half down in one quarter, I noticed." 

" And by this time I guess the boat's 
gone." 

" Ah, now you've come to the ticklish 
part, Mr. Martin. If they've meddled with 
the boat, the game's up. But I'm rather 
hoping they haven't troubled their heads 
about it. They were pretty excited at 
capturing us, and I don't believe anyone 
went to the beach. Still, there's no cer- 
tainty, and that's just the weak part of my 
scheme." 

“ Suppose we find the boat, what then? 
asked Pete. 

“Well, then, at the worst, we shall get 
decent burial," replied Andy. Anyhow, 
we shan't starve for a while, and there's a 
keg of fresh water to go on with. Besides, 
we're in the neighbourhood of the islands, 
and there's an off chance of meeting with 
some friendly natives." 

" On the other hand, we are staking 
everything on the one throw," suggested 
Jock. “The niggers won't wait for the 
priests if we're caught.” 

“ Well, turn it over,” Andy advised. 
“ We can't make a move for the next two 
hours, and we need rest." 

Now, from the first I was in favour of the 
attempted escape, being moved thereto by 
remembrance of the ghastly ovens; but, 
rather strangely, though some might con- 
sider the change natural enough, the French- 
man appeared inclined to trust himself ia 
the hands of the savages. 

He was weary of the boat, and afraid of 
being caught, but I believe also that he had 
an idea of becoming an important person in 
the island! Fearless in ordinary circum- 
stances, and utterly callous, fighting and 
bloodshed were just to his taste, and he would 
certainly make a useful ally on a marauding 
expedition. Some such thoughts as these 
were probably running through his head, 
but he lay on the mat with his eyes closed, 
and made no remark, 

Presently, sitting up. Mr. Martin ex- 
claimed, We'll be letting the night slip 
away, at this rate, and do nothing. Let 
us make up our minds and decide one thing 
or the other. Weston. you are the youngest, 


you shall speak first. Which are you for— 
the boat, or trusting to the natives? 

The boat," I answered without the least 
hesitation. 

"I vote for staying!” cried Pete ab. 
ruptly. 

“Tm for the boat," said Andy. so that 
leaves the decision with you, Mr. Martin. 
And, after all, that's how it should be.“ 

It's a big responsibility.“ remarked Jock 
thoughtfully, “and I'd rather it rested on 
some other man's shoulders, I'd like to act 
for the best, but I can’t see my way clear at 
all. However, there’s no use in shirking, 
and, right or wrong, I vote for the boat.” 

“I hope you won't feel a spear sticking 
between your shoulders!" said Pete vici- 
ously. I warrant the niggers are keeping 
good watch, and that the boat’s gone.” 

^ You needn’t come," said Andy quietly. 
“ You can stay here and see what kind of 
reception you'll get in the morning”; but 
Pete said sullenly he would go with us. 

The noise outside, which we had heard 
from time to time, now subeided, and pre- 
sently not a sound reached us. The interior 
of the temple was quite dark, but in case of 
hidden watchers Andy proceeded to make 
the first move cautiously, wriggling across 
the floor to the lower end as stealthily and 
with as little noise as a snake. For ten 
minutes or so we remained silent, then, in 
obedience to his whispered instructions, we 
crawled across in single file. 

* I've made an opening," he whispered, 
and guess I can steer straight for the broken 
part of the stockade. Once outside that, the 
worst is over. But we'll have to go slow 
through the village, and play 'possum at the 
least sound. If it comes to the worst; run 
like mad to the beach, and I'll cover you with 
the revolver. Ready? Now for it, then!” 
One by one we crept through the hole, 
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engaged in the weirdest game of Follow 
my leader" that I have ever played. 
Fortunately the night was dark, though I 
fancy that without Andy the darkness would 
have proved our undoing. They had placed 
me second in the line, Pete came next, while 
the mate brought up the rear, each close at 
the heels of the one before him. 

The way in which Andy guided us through 
the sleeping village smacked of the mar- 
vellous. The pace was slow, but he made 
no mistakes, steering between the huts as 
if working by a chart. Sometimes he 
stopped to listen, but all was still as death ; 
not a sound broke the silence of the night. 

Though it does not sound very heroic, I con- 
fess that the adventure worked on my nerves, 
making me conjure up all sorts of horrible 
visions. We were playing a desperate game, 
and a single slip would almost certainly cost 
us our lives. I thought little of the boat at 
first, my attention being altogether occupied 
by the chance of our being discovered. 
Foot by foot we advanced, making steady 
progress, and still there was no cry of 
alarm. 

At last Andy paused, and pulled me 
lightly toward him. I could have screamed 
with joy—we had arrived at the broken 
part of the stockade ! 

“Crawl through," he whispered, “ and 
don't make a sound. Quietly, Pete. Here 
we are, Mr. Martin. Now I guess we can 
stand on our feet again; but we aren’t out 
of danger yet.“ 

" If the boat’s missing we are worse off 
55 ever! growled the Frenchman spite- 
ully. 

" We shall soon find that out. Tread 
softly ; there's no need to run unless we're 
discovered." 

Accordingly we walked forward, still 
following Andy in single file, trying to make 
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ourselves believo that there was no doubt of 
the boat being in its place. Everything 
now depended on that. If it was not there 
we were trapped as securely as if the savages 
had bound and pinioned us in some great 
stronghold. 

We were still a hundred yards or so from 
the beach, when the stillness was broken by 
the sounding of horns, and presently we saw 
far behind the flare of several torches, 
which increased in number every moment. 

This way!" cried Andy, and don't 
stop to look about." 

My heart leaped to my mouth as I thought 
of what might happen, but I sprinted along 
in fine style beside my guide, while Pete 
and the mate trod close on our heels. 

À roar of satisfaction from Andy announced 
that he had discovered the boat, and the 
next minute we were tumbling aboard, 
almost pitching over each other in our 
haste. 

“Steady!” cried Andy; get the oars, 
Pete. Take hold of the steering-gear. 
kiddy, and do just what I tell you. "Twill 
be a ticklish job getting through the channel 
in the dark, and if you lose your nerve for a 
second you may pitch us all to Davy Jones. 
So brace yourself up, my boy." 

“ Ay, ay! I replied with an attempt 
at cheerfulness, though feeling on the point 
of going to pieces. 

A narrow shave!" exclaimed the mate, 
" but I guess we shall just beat them.“ 

* Look ! " cried Pete stridently, there's 
one party trailing off to the left! What's 
that for?“ 

“ Pull!” shouted Andy. Pull like mad! 
They're after the canoes. Give way, lads! 
Faster! Faster! Put your backs into it! 
If they catch us in the channel we're done 
for. Steady, kiddy! Keep the ropes taut." 


(To be continued.) 
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HE smart little four-ton yawl Thelma was 
anchored off a small riverside town 
up an East Anglian river, early one June, 
a year or two ago, and we—that is my wife, 
myself, and a small black and white spaniel 
of the name of Jim "—were enjoying the 
commencement of a three weeks' cruise, 
having escaped to the yacht from the rush 
of the London season. 

It was certainly early in the year for our 
venture, but a lovely spell of weather had 
tempted us, and we both loved the quiet 
waterwavs and Broads much best when 
undisturbed by the crowd of pleasure-seekers 
who would come later on, but whose boats, 
wherries, and yachts as yet lay in winter 


AN INTERRUPTED CRUISE. 
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quarters at Oulton, Lowestoft, and else- 
where. 

We had only joined our little floating 
home the day before, and had sailed “ up 
river " instead of out to sea, as had been our 
first intention, because there were manifest 
signs of a break in the weather, and we 
thought it would be a good idea to get the 
yacht in trim by a few days’ sail in calm 
water. 

So we had *'loafed " up the river about 
ten miles, thoroughly enjoying that sense 
of perfect ease and rest which comes when 
we feel absolutely independent of everybody 
and everything. 

To my mind it is perfection of relaxation 


and *' holiday " to have no engagements to 
keep, no trains to catch, no feeling of bound 
to get up early unless one likes, and as in 
a yacht, to carry one's home about with one— 
or rather be carried by it—when and where 
one likes, without having to get a Bradshaw 
and arrange trains, or write to hote's or 
lodgings for rooms. 

How soon such a life would pall on one 
is a different matter, but in our particular 
case, on this special occasion, my wife and 
I rejoiced in it to the full, as we had be»n 
denied, by necessities of business, ete., 
our favourite pastime since the summer 
before. 

The only thing to be dreaded was foul 
weather, especially rain, and on this second 
day of our cruise, as we lay off the little 
half town, half village of Crowham, the 
sky looked threatening and the glass was 
falling. 

We had spent the morning agreeably 
enough in overhauling the yacht, my 
department being the spars, rigging and 
outfit generally above deck, and my wite's 
the arrangement of things below, in our tiny 
cabin, and still tinier sleeping berths. 

It is wonderful what an amount of odd 


jobs there always seem to need doing. even 


in a four-ton boat, and the morning passed 
quickly. 

Then, after a leisure lunch, the rain still 
holding off, we went ashore to call on somo 
friends who 'ived just outside the town, 
and/on our way bàck loaded ourselves with 
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various indispensable provisions from tho 
she 

Now, about 6.30 P.M., we were back on 
board congratulating ourselves on being 
* just in time," as the first strong gusts of 
wind came moaning along the water, bring- 
ing a scud of fine rain with them. 

I tapped the aneroid, and it flopped " 
down three degrees in that agitated way 
barometers have on the near approach of 
a gale of wind. 

And as the cordage above us began to hum 
and rattle, and the little craft to quiver 
in the gusts, whilst rain pattered on the 
skylight, ws turned with an added sense 
of comfort and satisfaction to the bright 
little cabin, where Jim lay asleep by the 
stove, and the kettle was already lifting 
up its cheerful voice in readiness for our 
evening mea'. 

But, alas! for my dream of a snug, quiet 
evening. A voice came from the depths 
of the “ store-room (really a large locker 
dignified with that name), wherein my wife’s 
small person was partially buried. 

A voice full of vexation and foreboding, 
of vexation at some disaster, of foreboding 
(to me) that my peace was not yet assured. 

“There,” said the voice, muffled but 
incisive, I knew we should forget some- 
thing important." 

* Well, what is it?” I said, I fear with 
something of impatience in my tones. 
"Surely not anything essential to our 
existence before to-morrow morning? 

A pretty flushed face appeared at that 
moment from the depths of the locker, but 
no answer came, except the extending of an 
accusing arm, and the pointing of a slender 
(and rather '* buttery ") forefinger at the 
table spread for supper. 

I stared at the table and all that was on 
it, but could see nothing lacking. 

I did certainly notice a large stain on the 
cloth, apparently from a coffee spill, but 
could not imagine my wife being so hard- 
‘hearted as to send me out after a laundress 
at such a time. 

So I merely remarked that everything 
appeared to be there which we were likely 
to need, and asked for further enlighten- 
ment. 

The bread," she said just look at it.” 

It certainly was a small section of a loaf 
which met my gaze, but I said : 

* Never mind. Plenty for us to-night." 

* Yes,” said she, that's all a man thinks 
of—just his immediate needs. But don't you 
know to-morrow is Sunday, and that we 
have decided to leave here early on 
Monday morning, long before the * Monday's 
bake’ wil be ready. How will you like 
going breadless till we arrive at some 
other town, several days hence ? ” 

This put the matter in & new light, and 
I felt doomed to turning out into the storm. 
I tried a half-hearted suggestion of borrow- 
ing from some one to-morrow," but was met 
with a chilling silence. 

The only mitigation of my sentence which 
I could obtain was to have my supper first, 
before going on a “ bread hunt," but even 
that was poor comfort, as the sounds of 
rain and wind without reminded me all 
the time I was eating of my coming plunge 
into outer darkness.“ 

Buttoned up to the chin in mackintosh, and 
loaded with an immense basket for the 
bread, and having told Jim he “ needn't 
come," to his evident relief, I pushed back 
the hatch, and put my head out, being 
saluted by a tearing gust of wind which 
nearly took my breath away. 

A jolly night for an evening stroll,” I 
sarcastically remarked to myself, as I 
emerged on deck and shut-to the hatch 
behind me. 

Glancing round before getting into the 
dinghy to row ashore, I noticed that the 
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yacht was swincing rather too near to a 
wherry, anchored close by, the strength of 
o wind sheering her about from side to 
side. 

Thinking it best to be on the safe side, 
I went forward and took a few turns of the 
windlass, shortening the anchor cable 
sufficiently to draw her clear of the danger 
of colliding. 

Little did I dream of the consequences 
of my carefulness as [ dropped into the 
dinghy and rowed for the landing.stage, 
only about fifty yards away; and many 
& time in the ensuing night did I wish that 
my thoughtfulness had also induced me 
to "hii the lantern in the forestay as 
well. 

But it was not dark when I left, and 
I expected to be back in half an hour at 
longest, so I could not really blame myself 
for that omission. 

It was not till I stepped ashore, basket 
in hand, and started for the town, that 
I realised that I had not the ghost of an 
idea where the baker’s shop was. My 
wife knew the town, but before that after- 
noon I had never set foot in it, and though 
I had a dim notion that I had seen such a 
shop I was utterly vague as to its where- 
abouts. Still, I remembered there were only 
two main streets, and it was sure to be in 
one of them, I thought, and I could easily 
ask a passer-by. 

Presently, however, I came to the point 
where the two streets branched away from 
each other, one running parallel with the 
river and the other trending towards the 
left, and there was no one handy to ask m 
way, most people being indoors on suc 
an evening. 

So I struck into the left-hand one, remem- 
bering that we had done most of our shopping 
there in the afternoon, and thinking it 
was likely I had there noticed the baker's. 
It was a longish street, and the wind drove 
the rain down the back of my neck all the 
way along it, and I thought, with inward 
PL of my walk back in the teeth 
of it. 

In a few minutes I came to the end of the 
shop-fronts, and reached the region of 
semi-detached villas, beyond which I re- 
membered lay the open country. 

I must hark back" and try the other 
way. Just then I noticed a turning 
ove to the right, leading in the direction 
of the other street, and, thinking to save 
myself the walk back in the wind and rain, 
turned down it and hastened along. 

In less than five minutes I found myself 
in a cul-de-sac, consisting apparently of 
the yard and buildings of the local brewery. 

This made me distinctly annoyed and 
aggravated, and with that abs basket 
on my arm, in the gathering dusk and 
driving wind, I went grumbling back 
into the long wearisome street, and with 
head down, and cap pulled over my ears, 
told myself I was an ass to try short cuts 
in a strange town. 

At last I reached the “ point," and with 
relief turned my back to the elements once 
more, comforting myself with the thought 
that I must be right this time. 

So I was, but it was not till I had walked 
nearly the full length of this other street 
that I found the object of my quest—a 
small baker’s shop, only recognisable as 
such from two bags of flour and a loaf 
of bread in the little window. 

My entrance was announced in the usual 
way by a bell on the door, which gave 
one sharp tinkle as I opened it. 

No one appeared for some time, and my 
already heavily tried temper began to give 
way under the strain of waiting, when 
at last, after I had thumped heavily on the 
counter several times, there was & sound in 
the back regions of the house, as of a chair 


being pushed leisurely from a table ; shortly 
after, there entered a stout old lady, who, 
from the movement of her jaws, I gathered 
had been disturbed from her evening 
meal by my summons. 

I stated my needs, somewhat abruptly 
I fear, adding that I was in a hurry. My 
hurry did not seem to affect the leisurely 

lacidness of the stout one, for, after carc- 
fully finishing her mouthful of supper, 
she gently remarked : 

“ All right; I'll go and tell Tom." 

So she went, as leisurely as she came, 
leaving me once more to writhe with im- 
patience, and hope that “Tom” would be 
more brisk than his employer, or mother, 
or whatever she might be to him. 

After another (seeming) age of waiting, 
the old lady put her head round the inner 
door for a moment, and said : 

Tom be gone up street to bake'us for't."' 

After that & longer wait than ever, whilst 
the sound of the chair being moved was 
repeated, this time no doubt towards the 
supper-table, instead of from it. 

* Tom " must have been very slow, or else 
* up street," must have meant a goodish 
distance, as my patience had utterly gone, 
and the church clock close by was striking 
eight—nearly an hour since I had left the 
yacht—when the door bell sounded and 
& youth entered with a basket of bread, 
which I hastened to transfer to my own 
receptacle. 

I stepped out of the shop, and down the 
Street, wondering what my wife was think- 
ing of my prolonged absence, hastening 
as much as the storm and my now heavy 
basket allowed me, and beginning to feel 
as if I never should get back to the yacht 
that night. f 

A feeling, by the way, which was nearer the 
truth than I thought at the moment, for 
ten minutes later, when I had at last got 
back to the landing-stage, scrambled into 
the dinghy, basket and all, and pulled 
off into what was now nearly complete 
darkness, I began to think my presenti- 
ment was going to be a true one. 

For the yacht was gone. 

Yes, there could be no doubt about it— 
gone, without & trace or sign, search as I 
might, up and down, across the river and 
back again. 

I lay on my oars at last, utterly amazed 
and bewildered, completely at a loss to 
account for the disappearance, and equally 
80 as to my own immediate line of action. 
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His First Salmon. 
(Drawn fer the " Boy's Own Paper" by M. FITZGERALD.) 
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THE EIGHTH NUMBER. 


( MPORTANT Norice, — This, my dear 

* B. O. P.“ readers, is the eighth number 
of the Ferret "—and the last of the cel. 
lection of copies which I was lucky enough 
to unearth a few weeks ago. 

The reproduction of our old Fourth 
Form paper in recent numbers of the 
* B.O.P." has very pleasantly recalled to 
my mind some of the most interesting 
incidents of my schooldays, and I hope that 
* B.O.P." readers have derived as much 
entertainment from the * Ferret's” pages 
as its subscribers evidently did some years 
ago. 

I need hardly say how delighted I should 
be to hear from my old friends of the 
Ferret staff, or from any other school 
chums—especially those who may happen 
to possess later issues of the paper. 
The B. O. P.“ Editor has taken such a 
friendly interest in the earlier numbers, 
that he might possibly, on examination of 
a few further copies, be induced to re-open 
his columns to us, and so ensure for our 
irresponsible little journal a weekly circu- 
lation far beyond the wildest dreams of its 
original promoters. 

P. V. B.] 


The Editor to his Readers. 


After the excitement of the last two 
weeks, my followers of the '' Ferret," it is 
quite refreshing to sit down for a quiet chat. 
The enemies who threatened, so recently, 
our very existence, have, owing to strife 
in their own camp, vanished into thin air, 
so we may indulge in the luxury of a little 
rest, undisturbed by the entrances of Sher- 
lock Holmes and his sleuths, or by the 
arrival of our travel-stained War Corre- 
spondent, with latest bulletins from the 
front. 

We are very glad to know that, notwith- 
standing the exciting news of last week’s 
editorial, our other contributions were 
carefully studied and thoroughly enjoyed by 
our readers. 

We hear nothing but praise for the 
brilliant achievement of our future Laureate, 
whose Dialogues of Long Ago are con- 
cluded in the present number. We antici- 
pate the warmest welcome also for the 
article on “Good Behaviour—Past and 
Present," in this issue, and repeat our offer 
to give most careful consideration to any 
Lower School contributions forwarded, by 
authors or artists, to their devoted servant, 
the Editor of ‘‘ The Ferret." 


Cur Illustrations. 


Our heading has probably startled you 
somewhat, nervous reader, and you have 
been awaiting our explanation—or apology 
—with some eagerness. 

This heading is one of the scries of great 
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pictures of un- 

recorded History, 
commenced in 

our last number. E 
The incident re- 
presented gis one 

in the early days 

of King Edward the Third’s 
son, and settles the ques- 
tion, once and for all, as 
to how he became known 
to history as The Black Prince. 

"Twas thuswise. One of the King's 
workmen—a rough fellow, forsooth—was 
busy tarring the Royal fence one morn- 
ing, and, being engrossed in his artistic 
pursuits, did not notice the arrival of the 
young Prince Edward, who, fascinated by 
the shiny bowl of tar, dipped both his arms 
into it, and gleefully proceeded to decorate 
himself with the sticky substance. 

When the tar expert looked round, 
horrified at the discovery, he was greeted 
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name Black Prince stuck to him even more 
strongly than the tar had done previously. 
The next incident depicted is one in the 
boyhood of that dear old Elizabethan sea- 
dog, Sir Francis Drake. 
Francis is reported to have said that the 
happiest day of his life was in his boyhood, 
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Francis Drake has a Day’s Sport. 


by the historic speech: See, good 
Master Tarbrush, I make of myself a Black 
Prince ! " 

It is related that, soon after the Prince's 
father heard of the matter, the wayward son 
became & Black-and-Blue Prince, but when 
matters finally adjusted themselves, and the 
lad was able to walk with comfort, the-nick- 


when he took his schoolmaster out for a 
little sea-fishing. 

The master's opinion as to that happy 
day is not recorded, but one can believe 
that as soon as the old pedagogue had re- 
covered sufficiently to swing a birch, Francis 
was made to realise the truth of that old 
proverb that What's one man's meat is 


another's poison," and that there could be 
at least two opinions as to what constitutes 
a happy day. 

And, ns we have very vivid recollections 
of wasting a precious shilling, during last 
summer holidays, on a cruise in * the fine 
large yacht, the Skylark," we have more 
than a sneaking sympathy for the master. 

Our series of masterpieces ends fittingly 
with a large work of art dealing with the 
youth of the greatest figure in English His- 
tory—Mr. William Shakespeare, late of 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 

By this illustration we see that Shake. 
speare started writing his plays while he was 
still a schoolboy, and that he had to battle— 
as he would have had to do to-day—against 
much unsympathetic criticism. 

The plays were written for the edification 
of his schoolfellows, who, the young poet 
found, were by no means easy to satisfy. 

The perky youth on Shakey's left, who 
cheekily addresses the genius as Egg- 
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Head," gave him a nickname which, from 
an inspection of the poet's later portraits, 
one can only admit was justified, the face 
being distinctly egg-like in contour. 

If Shakes happened to be with us at 
school to-day he would no doubt be sending 
his little verses to the Ferret Offices. 
His best work would have been used, and 
the mediocre specimens promptly returned 
—if sufficient stamps were enclosed. 

We couldn't have used “ Hamlet "— 
though it was, apparently, written *when 
the poet was a Fourth Form boy—it's 
much too gloomy and stodgv—but Shakes 
would probably have been asked, after he 
had won his spurs in the Ferret " by some 
more entertaining work, to write a short 
Dramatic Scene for performance on Speech 
Day, and as this would be reported in the 
* Ferret," and a local paper or so, his name 
would come very rapidly before the Public. 

In the spacious days of Great Eliza- 
beth literary ability was looked upon as 
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a very unfortunate complaint, as will be 
geen by the drawing. Literature as a pos- 
sible career was never for one moment 
contemplated by the average healthy boy, 
who would almost as soon have spent his 
life being ill in bed with a shawl on. The 
one glorious career then was ship-scuttling 
and ingot-collecting on the Spanish Main. 
And, from all accounts, this picturesque 
method of acquiring doubloons and pieces- 
of-eight compares very favourably to quill- 
driving and the other romantic pursuits 
open to ambitious youths of to-day. 
THE EDITOR. 
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CHARACTER READING FROM 
HANDWRITING. 


By SHERLOCK HOLMES THE SECOND. 
(Rates as usual. 3d. per del.) 


Winky.—Somewhat impatient of contra- 
diction, arent you, young un? Though 
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not exactly untruthful, you’re inclined to 
hover round a subject instead of giving a 
direct answer. Have you ever thought of 
being a lawyer—or M.P.? Don't see any 
reason why you shouldn’t be something 
tricky of that kind when your present 
talents have developed. 
Constant.—Impressionable temperament, 
and would be very wilful and exacting. 
You'd be very tiresome as a lover—constant 
nuisance in fact ——. — You've a lot of that 
warm Eastern blood we've all read about, in 
your veins, and are the genial sort of com- 
panion who'd want to do a war dance on a 
certain lady friend if you caught her talking 
to the butcher boy. But it's only fair to 
state that you'd be very sorry afterwards, on 
discovering that her remarks had been 
Solely confined to such endearing expressions 
as " brisket," “ aitch-bone," and wing-rib.” 
Bitt.—The size of the full stop—or is it a 
blot ?—at the end of each sentence shows 
reckless extravagance, old dear; the curves 
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of the downstrokes and the way you've 
crossed your T's indicate impatience. You 
want to put the break on more frequently. 
You'll get on all right if you keep a tight 
grip on yourself. 

Carolio. —Y our squirmy capitals, which at 
first we mistook for studies of macaroni, 
show a desire for the artistic. You'll prob- 
ably attempt to design door knockers and 
fire screens in your early manhood, and the 
result will be somewhat distressing to your 
friends. Don't try to be too restless and 
wriggly. Little more repose, old sport. 

Algy.—You're another of the macaroni 
tribe. Don’t do it again, Algernon. Love 
of dress and luxury is indicated both by the 
disgusting scent on your notepaper and the 
scrappy sentences in your letter. If you 
really think the scent good—and you've 
been like it long—you'd better see the 
Doctor, and he'l give you something for 
your complaint, Should think there's the 
making of a decent chap in you if you'd 
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only chuck rotting. Come round and have 
half an hour with the Fighting Editor now 
and then. No, I shan't introduce you to my 
sister until you've improved. 


— —— — 


OUR POETS' CORNER. 


DraLocvuEs or Loa AGo. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ** SONNETS TO A STEW "- 
AND OTHER POEMS. 


(3) 
IN THE DAYS OF MAGNA CHARTA. 


In King John's days, near Runnymede, where Magna 
CLarta saw the light. P 

A schoolboy bailel another thus: *Gi'e ye good den, 
my pretty wizht! 

What! ‘Rats’ say'st thou? Thou sour-fAoed loon ! 
To-night a3 thou do'st leave thy school 

Il] buffet théesricht) sore for this, thou shallow 
kuotty-pated fool!“ 
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“I will, with soundest fisticuffs, stop that rapscallion's 
mouth o' thine ! 

Ill cudgel thee, my bully rook, until thou do'st for 
mercy whine! 

I'll teach thee how to fitly treat thy betters, thou 
ill-favoured boy ! 

Now to thy tasks! Think of to-night—tby lessons 
then wilt thou enjoy !" 


(4) 
IN THE REIGN OF QUEEN BESS. 


List, reader, to a pretty speech in Good Queen Dess's 
glorious reign : 

"Il cleave thee to the brisket, dog! Thou, also, 
starveling tickle-brain ! 

Have at thee both! Thou bloated tikes! Ill see thee 
in the stocks for this! 

And yon fat chuff with malmsey nose shall sit beside 
thee too, I wis!” 


“Thou would'st waylay a doughty knight? Hast had 
enough, thou craven loons? 

By mine escutcheon ! Scurvy knaves! Thou'lt swing 
for this ere many moons! 

Sa ha! Thy footpad days are o'er! 
art too late for flight? 

My men approach! Ho! varlets there! These carrion 
seize! They hang to-night!" 


(5) 

WHEN GEORGE THE THIRD WAS KING. 

The talk of good King George's reign, to-day most 
quaint and curious sounds, 

For instance, Quotlia !” or “Ecod!” Death o' my 
life!” * Od's Bobs! and “ Zounds !" 

Would sound most strange in modern speech—of that 
there's not the slightest doubt, 

Our speech to-day is—well—perhaps—that later on 
I'l. write about! 


Do'st sce thou 


GOOD BEHAVIOUR—PAST AND 
PRESENT. 


By OUR Society SCRIBE. 

There are very few subjects to which 
more attention is given, in the training of 
the child of to-day, than good behaviour. 

Memories of our earliest days are tinged 
with sorrow on account of the dire punish- 
ment inflicted upon us by “sympathetic " 
parents in their endeavours to improve our 
behaviour. 

Originality in our deportment, either at 
table or elsewhere, was hardly ever en- 
couraged; and it has always struck me 
that, as good behaviour is considered so 
extremely important, text books on the sub- 
ject, with proper rules and regulations, should 
be issued to children, with their primers on 
Spelling, Grammar, Geography, etc. 

Surely & properly arranged Etiquette 
Book, with chapters on Why you should 
not finger your food," The lapping-up of 
Soup," Why do you blub on bath nights ? " 
and other all-important topics, would, if 
thoroughly digested by youngsters, save 
them scores of hidings, and their parente 
lots of wasted energy and broken canes. 

Everybody knows that there are Etiquette 
Books for grown-ups—brightly bound little 
volumes on Manners for Men,“ Advice to 
the Awkward,” “ Behaviour for Boors," 
ete., are to be found on every bookstall; 
but there's nothing for the youngsters, who 
want it so badly. 

My guv'nor's a fair nailer on behaviour, 
and has even taken the trouble to collect 
old literature on the subject. He has, in the 
library at home, several queer little Manuals 
on Etiquette, which gave me a lot of un- 
expected entertainment one wet afternoon 
in the holidays. 

There was, among them, a little book 
called * Rules of Civility," which, I was 
astonished to find, was written by George 
Washington, the American gentleman who 
couldn't tell a lie, father, I did it with my 
little hatchet.” 

But much more entertaining than the 
volume by Truthful Georgie, the Hero of 
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the Hatchet, was one from which I made 
several extracts. 

I've always looked upon a Court gallant 
of ire Charles’s day as one of the most 
polished and elegant types in History, and 
it certainly came as a bad shock to me to 
find, on looking through this latter book, 
published in the Stuart period, that it was 
necessary to remind the romantic Cavalier 
that, at table, you must not lick your 
fingers, your knife or your spoon ” ! 

e had to be earnestly warned, also, in his 
Etiquette Book, not to drink soup from his 
plate, and that it is uncivil likewise at the 
table of a person of quality to put any fruit 
or sweetmeat into your pocket unless you be 
pressed and commanded." (By the way, it's 
not considered the best of behaviour to-day.) 

Worse still, he was further informed that, 
at meals, what the author plainly expressed 
as Hawking and spitting ° were not to be 
“ indulged into excess. 

In the chapter entitled How we are to 
Demean when We Have Audience of a Great 
Person," the reader is instructed that At 
the Door of & Prince, Lord, or Great Person 
it would be rude to knock." He is only to 
" scratch " and “ expect patiently.” 

If nobody came (which the author admitted 
was quite possible) he was to go fusther off 
the door, lest he be thought to be listening 
or spying, than which nothing is more 
offensive to persons of quality.“ 

This advice must have been very com- 
forting to the schoolboy of the period, on a 
visit by special invitation — to the sanctum 
of that Great Person, the Headmaster. I 
can't see the polite youth overdoing the 
scratching performance, and I'm certain he 
wouldn't wait long enough to be accused of 
spying, but would very speedily take the 
opportunity to retreat further off "—and 
lose himself. 

The next paragraph starts by instructing 
him, if he has crossed the threshold, not to 
come '' dancing in to the presence of his 
* Superiour " (he is hardly likely to), nor 
stamping upon the Planchers (whatever 
they may be), "nor drawing his legs after 
him, nor marching, nor keeping time with 


. his head or hands. 


One can only surmise, if such instructioas 
were absolutely necessary, that callers of the 
period were a combination of acrobat, con- 
tortionist, and blithering ass. 

Further advice by the Etiquette expert 
shows that the noble art of boot-licking was 
very carefully studied, for the servility of 
most of the advice would be pathetic if it 
were not so very funny. It is obvious that, 
from the moment the humble visitor enters 
the presence of a Great Person, he is kept 
very busy. 

His hat has not only to be doffed to the 
Great Person, but to the Great Person's 
chair, bed, and portrait.“ It has to come off 


** as often as, in the discourse, his Lordship's 


name be mentioned, the name of any of 
his Relations, or of any Person of Quality 
that is intimate with him." 

If his Lordship “ chance to sneeze,” the 
reader is warned not to bawl out God bless 

ou, Sir,' but, pulling off your hat, bow to him 
nd ene and make that obsecration to 
yourself." 

He is to bow himself out, 
much clutter," when 
he thinks the Supe- 
riour has bad enough 
of him—which 
should surely happen 
very soon after his 
entrance—and, 
should his Lordship 
be so vastly conde- 
scending as to ac: 
company him to hi: 
coach, the honoured 
visitor, having bidden 


“ without 


the ccach follow them, is to wal with his host 
as far as that tremendous swell chooses to go, 
" bowing handsomely with the body the 
whole time. The public thoroughfare must, 
indeed, have been full of entertainment in 
the good old days ! 

This etiquette expert of the past gives 
even quainter advice as to which way to 
look at a person. It is generally con- 
sidered ‘‘ the correct thing nowadays to 
look a man straight in the face; but to do 
so in the Stuart period indicated want of 
respect. It was further stated that to look 
at any person sideways was a mark of con- 
tempt, and that the only really proper 
behaviour was to look at him in the waist- 
coat / And the author cautiously added 
that to familiarly punch a Nobleman in that 
Region often gave him offence. 

It is interesting to remember that, nowa- 
days, the same familiarity often gives offence 
to persons so low in the social scale as ordi- 
nary schoolboys. 

In a later section is mentioned another 
terror for the youth of the Stuart period. 
If anyone asked him to make of Verses 
he was immediately to comply, for a denial 
savours too much of the mercenary, and shows 
that you would be paid for what you do!” 

Jolly hard lines on the chip who couldn't 
have knocked a verse out of his head even 
if he had gone for himself with a coke 
hammer! There are not many fellows to- 
day, even such geniuses as those of the 
Ferret staff, who can rap out “ verses 
while you wait," and I can imagine that, 

ess our ancestors were much more 
poetical than we are to-day, this passage 
must have aroused a storm of protest. 

Limited space forbids us to deal further 
with the subject, but we hope we have 
given badly-behaved youths of the present, 
a splendid opportunity of shattering the 
future statements of parents who deplore the 
scandalous manners of to-day, and extol 
the etiquette of the past. 

We are, frankly, weary of those worn-out 
old reminders as to the saintly behaviour of 
papa when young," and have often felt 
goaded to quote Mr. W. S. Gilbert, who, in 
discussing the nuisances who never would 
be missed," particularly mentions 
* The idiot who praises in enthusiastic tone, 

Every century but this, and every country but his 

own." 

Youths of to-day are, however, never rude to 
their elders, and we have, up to the present, 
been able to listen to many unfair attacks, 
in dignified silence. But we have proved, 
at last, that old-world manners—even of 
the period when scented gallante swaggered 
about in ribbons, lace, and velvet—com pare 
very unfavourably with the behaviour of the 
unromantic young scrub to-day, and we 
sha'n't hesitate to use our evidence on future 
occasions. 

We may therefore take heart, and, laying 
down & worn-out pen at the close of our 
noble work, seek, with manuscript in hand, 
the breezy atmosphere of the Editorial 
Office, where—after siege boldly at the 
door, and entering—we shall bow hand- 
somely with the body, and give our famous 
imitation of How to Demean When We 
Have Audience of a Great Person" of the 
present day. : 


EMBRIDGE was gay and festive when we 

arrived to board our boat. 

It was the evening of the Regatta. The 
highways were beflagged and numbers of 
craft were rainbow dressed in honour of the 
day. Everyone who had watched the 
sports and racing of the afternoon had 
now turned out to see the illuminations, 
and all had provided themselves with 
abundant ammunition for the great battle 
of confetti. The whole of Ducie Avenue 
was crossed and recrossed with lines of 
Chinese lanterns and fairy lamps; and as 
we stood at the top and looked down the 
quarter-mile dome of mellow light, and 
heard the laughter of noisy warriors, we 
thought we had struck the entrance of some 
abode of merry cave-dwellers and were 
loth to leave. 

But we had started for a sailing cruise. 
So we boldly entered the zone of fire, receiv- 
ing volleys of multi-coloured shot upon 
our persons; but we passed unscathed into 


a sid way and made for the provision 
stores. You must not embark upon a 
cruise without ballast in the pantry, and 
plenty of it. We (there were two of us) 
stocked ours to the entire satisfaction of 
us both. We laid up a store of bread, 
meat, butter, eggs, tomatoes, jam, tea, 
coffee, condensed milk, and felt happy. 
In addition we needed a supply of methy- 
lated spirit for the stove. As it was 
getting late, nothing more was to be done 
but take our goods to the dinghy and get 
aboard. 

Shoving off, we slipped easily through 
the sleeping craft lying in the little harbour 
till we got alongside the Roamer. Every- 
thing else aboard, one of us must make a 
return journey for a tank of fresh water 
while the other sets the awning for the 
night. A few minutes later and all is 
trim and snug; stores are packed in the 
lockers ; the lamp is lit and slung to the 
raised boom ; the kettle is on for supper. 


A WEEK IN A 
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By R. H. NEWLANDS. 


The Hoamer is an ideal small boat for 
cruising. With a length of 12 ft. and a 
beam of 4 ft. 10 in., she is comfortably 
roomy for two persons. When under canvas 
one can easily manage her, and with a good 
breeze she can reach six miles an hour with 
the dinghy astern. She is decked in to 
the mast, making a dry, capacious cuddy, 
where clothing, hammock, blankets, and 
the awning can be stowed out of the way. 
The blankets are first packed into an oil- 
skin bag which is tied securely at the mouth. 
This makes a serviceable lifebuoy in case 
of need. 

It is astonishing to find how much can 
be stored away in a small boat. There 
is the cuddv in the bows, then the space 
under the side and stern benches, and for 
goods not affected by wet all the space 
under the floorboards. On the Roamer 
lockers are fixed under all the benches and 
lined inside with painted canvas to keep 
them dry, thus providing excellent larders. 
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coaming, and the ends are laced up, you have 
as cosy a room as you can desire. If the 
sail is now hoisted to the roof and lashed 
into position, the whole of the interior is 
free from encumbrances. The boat swings 
to the wind, and let it blow and rain ever 
so hard there is no effect on the comfort 
of the inside. In fact, in bad weather the 
awning stretches as tight as a drum, and the 
harder it rains the more impervious to wet 
it becomes. The water runs off the canvas, 
along the waterway and then overboard. 
Supper over, we washed up and then 
looked out for the promise of the weather. 
The night was calm and starry, with a 
gentle south-west breeze and every indica- 
tion for good sailing on the morrow. Now 
for the hammock and bedding. On the 
Roamer only one hammock is slung from 
the mast to the stern rai!, while another 
bed is made on the floor. But in boats 
of more beam hammocks are slung one on 
either side of the drop keel and fastened 
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Bembridge Harbour. 


The floorboards are in sections; these 
can be lifted and the space beneath utilised 
for water, paraffin and methylated-spirit 
tanks, baler, basins, mops, and ballast. 
So that when all things are in their places, 
the little cruiser is as smart and ship-like 
as any of her racing sisters. And to live 
comfortably on a small boat it must be so. 

If he who would go a-cruising is not 
blessed with a small bump of orderliness, he 
will find himself in a hopeless muddle 
before he has been on his boat a few hours, 
leave alone a few days. It is absolutely 
necessary to have a place for everything 
and everything in its place," and a week's 
life on a, small boat, where the work is 
done by one's self, is a fine experience to 
teach one the virtue of the maxim. 

To prepare for the night, the blade of 
an oar is fixed in a rope strop and run 
six feet up the mast by the traveller. The 
awning is thrown over and carried to the 
stern. When this is fastened along the 
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at the head to hooks in the coaming and at 
the foot to the stern rail. he a in a 
blanket you can lie in delightful comfort, 
rocked by the gentle motions of the boat 
to the accompaniment of the musical 
lap-lap of the water against her sides. One 
of the great charms of sleeping on the sea 
in a small boat is the unceasing sound of 
the moving surface all round. Those who 
try it for the first time generally find a 
difficulty to get to sleep, so novel is the 
change. But the second and succeeding 
nights are rarely wakeful; on the contrary, 
the amateur begins to love the night comin 
when he can lie in his hammock an 
be lulled to sleep on the bosom of the sea. 
The following morning was, as we pre- 
dicted, bright sunshine with a fresh breeze— 
the two conditions for a fine sail. It is 
glorious to peep out at the stern after a 
good night and gaze on a fleet of dainty 
craft in a little harbour bathed in morning 
sunshine, Then a row in the dinghy for 
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a little exercise before breakfast is the 
first thought. Later on we shall be able to 
get a plunge in the mornings as well. 
Breakfast and washing-up over, hammock 
and awning in the cuddy, all signs of eating 
and sleeping vanished, our boat is ready 
to leave Bembridge. We intend reaching 
Beaulieu River during the day, after an 
hour or two's fishing off Sea View; so we 


cast off and thread our way through vessels 
of all classes, down the channel and into 


Ready for the Night. 


Spithead. Between the forts is a fine 
ground for mackerel and bass, and in two 
hours' sailing up and down we boarded 
several fish of good weight. These will be 
relished at our breakfasts, and they are 
cleaned straight away, salted, and stowed in 
an enamel dish under the floorboards. 

The tide is now set for Beaulieu, the 
wind has got round south, and a straight 
run is before us. Southsea and the entrance 
to Portsmouth Harbour are on our right, 
while Ryde, with its long, busy pier, is on 
our left. Our little boat is throwing the 
spray from her bows, while the dinghy 
rises and plunges astern. Ahead lies the 
Cowes roadstead, with the towers of Osborne 
House on the left and Southampton Water 
on the right. 

Very soon, about an hour and a-half after 
leaving the fishing-ground, we are passing 
the forest of masts that is always to be 
seen off Cowes. At Egypt Point we shift 
our helm and make for the opening of 
Beaulieu River on the opposite shore. 
Lepe lies at the mouth, and from here is a 
long stretch of the river running parallel 
to the sea, being separated from it by a 
mud-bank. The current is pretty strong 
in this part and necessitates frequent tacking 
to reach the first bend, after which the 
wind is fair for a straight course to the 
next. Three miles up is a favourite moorin 
called Buckler's Hard. Here we foun 
other vessels already anchored with cruising 
parties on board, and very soon we are 
part of the great family and exchanging 

tings. For in the cruising world a 
iine. spirit of brotherhood reigns, springing 
from the Bohemian life that each party 
leads. Each is ready to be of service to 
the others, and render what advice, informa- 
tion, and help can be given. If any boating 
party has failed to enter into such jolly 
fellowship it has entirely itself to blame. 

Our awning is not long being fixed, and a 
good square meal is under preparation, 
for which we are ready, having had five 
hours’ breeze with nothing to eat since 
breakfast. The remainder of the day 
is given over to the enjoyment of rest 
amidst the delightful surroundings of the 
anchorage. From either bank stretches the 
New Forest, with its wealth of foliage 
and its myriads of living things. In no 
place in the south of England can such a 
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variety of birds be found as along the 
banks of the Beaulieu River. From our 
anchorage alone we saw herons, teal, 
crested plover, wild duck, woodpigeons, 
curlew, to say nothing of the smaller birds. 
Their tameness and the variety of their 
cries were most striking. The plovers, 
especially, quietly feed on the banks within 
half a dozen yards of passers-by; and 
everyone knows they are generally very 
wary birds. Fishing in the river is good, 
and allowed by permission from 
the lord of the manor, and the 
privilege is seldom refused. 

At dusk, when all have re- 
turned to their floating homes 
and the lights are swinging, some 
at the masts, others in the cabins 
or under the awnings, there is no 
pleasanter time on a cruising- 
ground. This we felt on our 
second evening. Bursts of 
laughter from this boat, a call 
from another, a song from an- 
other, a gramophone on another, 
and then a chorus in which all join, 
made the evening all too short. 

The following morning, about 
6.30, we were hailed on our 
starboard, and, looking out, two 
fellows had made us a call 
whilst taking a morning dip, and 
we were not slow in slipping in 


after them. It was a lovely morning, 
and we decided to go up on the tide to 
Beaulieu Village. This meant another 


three miles of winding amongst charming 
forest scenery, till we found a good mooring 
beside an old quay. The village itself is 
in keeping with its surroundings. Pretty 
thatched cottages with crowded  flower- 
gardens, a ruined abbey, a manor-houso, 
a church, an hotel, a general stores and post- 
office, make up this picturesque New Forest 
village. We replenished our lockers at 
the stores, called for letters, and found 
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our way back to the boat. Returning to our 
first anchorage, we made a visit in the 
afternoon to Exbury, another village half 
a mile away at the end of a mossy lane. 

Our first experience of rain came upon 
us this evening. A sharp thunderstorm 
broke over the neighbourhood, and the rain 
smote upon our awning like vollevs from 
& thousand peashooters. Yet within was as 
cosy and dry as the cabin of a twenty-ton 
yacht. To hear the raging of the storm 


and feel the little boat struggling to keep 
an even keel, and to be so comfortable 
withal, was an agreeable sensation. The 
storm over, a strong wind blew from the 
south-west which kept us weather-bound 
all the following day. We planned crossing 
to the island again to Newtown Creek on the 
next morning, but the foul wind and heavy 
sea were too much for us. However, on 


the fourth day the wind moderated and 
rounded, and we calculated that the tide 
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would be favourable in the afternoon for 
a quick crossing. "Three boats had arranged 
to leave the Beaulieu for the trip; and with 
much shouting of directions and general 
clearing up, the anchors were weighed and 
we s down to the sea on the ebb tidc. 
As we passed alongside the other boats 
we sang out farewells, with promises to 
look out for each other the next season. 

Now happened an awkward but frequent 
experience in running up and down channels. 
We saw the first boat of our small fleet 
suddenly slacken speed, and with a flutter 
of her jib and mainsail she stopped. She 
had stuck. The crew instantly got out 
oars and worked desperately to get her 
off the soft mud, for the tide was running 
down and every minute she was worse. We 
gave her a wide berth for fear of a like 
mishap, and eventually they decided to 
stay a few hours for the turning of the tide 
to float her. 

What a change was the heave of the 
sea after two or three days' lolling on the 
river! The taste of the salt, the rising 
and pitching over each swell, the giving 
to the wind, the whisk of spray over the 
bows, made a refreshing contrast to our 
life on the Beaulieu. We were across and 
in the creek under the hour, so nicely had 
we calculated the help of wind and tide. 

And in quick time the boats were anchored 
within talking distance, the awnings in 
position, and the kettles on the stoves for 
tea. 

This evening we rowed ashore to see 
Newtown. And what an old world, deso- 
late place it is! We understood its glories 
had departed ; and they must have done, 
and a very long time ago. It was im- 
pus enough, however, to be captured 

y the French in 1377, and later it had 
been a centre of the salt industry. But 
now the town hall has its broken windows 
either hidden by ivy or boarded up, the 
pillars of the porch are out of the perpen- 
dicular, and its roof is nearly falling in. 
The little church is cracking, and evergreens 
make their way to the beams from the 
windows. How sad it is to see a“ deserted 
village"! It seems hard to realise that 
this place once sent two members to Parlia- 
ment and that Canning was one of its 
representatives. The only smart feature 


was the coastguard station, with its white- 
washed wall sand stones, neat coils of rope, 
and orderliness everywhere. But though 
industries decay nature flourishes, for we 
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A Snug Interior. 


were able to secure some delicious plums 
from a cottage. 

The following day we chose our time 
for another crossing, this time to the Hamble 
River. This, as can be seen by the map, 
is & longer journey and means entering 
Southampton Water. The day was fine 
but cloudy, with a fairly strong breeze, and 
we deemed it wise to reef in the mainsail 
and prepare for a little wetting. A pleasant 
sail brought us to the Cowes roadstead, 
where we met with a choppy sea and got 
our expected water overboard. Here we 
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THE DÉNEHOLES OP ESSEX. 


AT a recent meeting of the Essex Field Club Profesor 
T. V. Holmes, F. G. S., said that he and Mr. Cole bad 
spent six weeks underground in the deneholes near 
Grays. Their work had made it clear that the holes, 
eome of which were 150 feet deep and had extensive 
chambers at the foot, had teen originally made ns 
storehouses and hiding-places, the district being neur 
the mouth of the Thames, and therefore peculiarly 
liable to attacks from sea-robbers. The Danes were 
the last and moet persistent of these raiders, and the 
holes han- been named after them. Here's a chance for 


boy explorers ! 


DEATH OF AN OLD B. O. P.“ 
WRITER. 


AN announcement that appeared on April 27 in the 
* Times " obituary will touch & chord of regret in the 
ininds of many of our older renders. We refer to 
the death of Commander James Frederick Hodgetts, 
U. r. i. C. S., late of Moscow, who died at his residence, 
Cheniston Gardens, Kensington, in his 79th year. 
Commander Hodgetts was probably best known for 
his boys’ stories which appeared principally in the 
B. O. P.“ before they were republished in book form: 
of these “ Harold the Boy Earl” was the first. His 
more important contributions to archwology were 
concentrated in three volumes, the first two of which 
are entitled “Older England" and the third * The 
English in the Middle Aves,” works to which Ruskin 
publicly expressed his indebtedness, In his “ Greater 
Britain," dedicated to the present Duke of Argyll (then 
Marquis of Lorne), Commander Hodgetts was an early 
advocate of the consolidation of our Colonial Empire. 
When he left the Indian Navy, for reasons of health, 
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changed our course, and, passing Calshot 
Castle on the left, headed for the Hamble. 
In many ways this river compares 
favourably with the Beaulieu, and is pre- 
ferred by many. All along the banks 
lies the famous strawberry district, and 
half a mile from the mouth excellent crabs 
and lobsters are to be obtained. The 
village lies perched on the right bank, 
while in the river a fleet of sailing boats lie 
at anchor. Hard by is the mooring of the 
training ship Mercury. where lads are 
instructed in the ways of the sea. Anchor- 
ing amongst the craft, we went ashore to 
purchase a crab for supper and other 
sundries, and for a supply of fresh water. 
Next morning. on the flood tide, we sailed 
farther up to Bursledon, another favourite 
mooring. From here the river can still 
be navigated in a rowing boat right beyond 
the railway bridge till the neighbourhood. 
of Botley is reached. Like the Beaulieu, 
the wooded banks and little creeks, with 
quiet villages and hamlets, give a charm 
to the river and are worth exploring, which 
occupied us the remainder of the day. 
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For the last night we stretched ourselves 
to sleep under the awning, hoping to get 
off early the next morning on the ebb tide 
and make for Bembridge. Our small 
boat made a capital voyage home, during 
which we dilated upon the capacity for 
enjoyment in such a tiny craft, and we 
wondered why many more did not turn 
their boats into floating homes for the 
summer season. You are able to visit 
many an interesting river and harbour and 
village, without the worry of searching 
for sleeping quarters. There is the pleasure 
of knowing that you can stay longer at 
any place if you wish, and the enjoyment 
of preparing your own meals And you 
are independent of the landlady. If you 
do not possess a boat, one can be hired by the 
week, and the cost for two would work out 
much less than the average charge at 
seaside apartments. 

Our little Roamer, after serving us for 
two such cruises last year and many a 
week-end trip, is now afloat with a new 
coat of varnish and paint for another 
season. 


Harbour 


The Course of the Roamer." 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


he was appointed Professor of Seamanship at the Royal 
Prussian Naval Cadet School in Berlin, on tbe disolu- 
tion of which he obtained a professorial appointment 
in Moscow through the influence of his stepfathcr’s 
friend, the late Sir Roderick Murchison. In 1581 
Commander Hodgetts returned to London and devoted 
himself to literature, the * B.O.P.” receiving the 
principal productions of his pen. 
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WORDS OF CHEER FROM A 
WELL-KNOWN WRITER. 


Mn. HERBERT STRANG, whose “ Adventures of Harry 
Rochester," * Kobo,” “Boys of the Light Brigade“ 
and other stories of adventure are to be found in so 
many school libraries, refers, in a letter to us, to the 
„. O. b.“ as that paper the * first number of which I 
myself eagerly bought asa schoolboy ; which awarded 
me an illuminated certificate as a prize competitor ; 
and which is as great a friend to my children as it was 
to me.” We are hoping one day to have a stirring 
story from Mr. Strang’s pen in our pages. 


oc 


TESTIMONY AS TO THE ''B.O.P." 


A SERTFS of “ Letters to our Schoolboys ” are appear- 
ing in the Baptist " newspaper, and from one of the 
most recent we take the following: »The B. O. P.“ was 
8 triumph at the start, as it is a triumph now. The 
* Doy's Own Paper' was not the first boys' paper, but 
it was the first of its kind, and it has continued to be 
first ever since. While other boys’ papers have blared 
and brayed, flashed with meteoric brilliance, and then 
gone out’ like wet equibs, the B. O. P. has held on its 


course steadily, grandly—loving boys, and earning 
their love. From Pole to Pole, from east to west, in 
the broad lands of every continent, there are men 
living hard, clean lives, doing tbeir duty faithfully, 
with no reward save hard knocks and abuse, and in 
the end insignificant, even unknown, graves—who owe 
much more than they can ever repay to the friend of 
their youth—the * B.O.P.” 
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TOURING TIPS. 


FiaHT shy of a cut-and-dried programme. 

The touring cycle must be reliable, simple amply 
brake equipped, and cleanly. 

Do not tour on an untried machine unless obliged to 
do so, nor on a new saddle, obliged or not. 

Start with the wind, and humour it by going as far 
as possible with it. 

By a daily move on more country is covered, but not 
so thoroughly as by touring from a centre. 

Touring from a centre is the cheapest form of touring. 
and saves baggage worries. 

Take in your kit everything you want, and nothing 
you don’t want. 

Put not your trust in railway companies. Even if 
you do send a bag by rail, unless the Journey is of the 
simplest, carry with you the essentials for a night. 

Do not wear too thin shoes, and carry a waterproof. 
It is not always fine. 

Eat little and often during the day's riding. If a 
midday meal is a habit, be sure to rest an hour 
after it. : 

Carry in the pocket money, map, postcards, visiting 
cards, needle, thread, pencil, a few bars of chocolate 
(in case of a forced march), and a few raisins. 


[From the J. p. Cyclists Diary," by John Piggott, 
Cheapside, London.) 
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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. —A]? manuscripts intended 
for the Bov's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 4 Bouverle Street, E. C., and must have the 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, 
and ín any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE MS. 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to 5e returned unless 
stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in anu way 
responsthle for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though every care is taken. The number of MSS. sent to 
the Office is so great that a considera'le time must neces- 
sarily elapse before their turn for consideration arrives. 
Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing (hem, The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Religious 
Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, 
to publish such works separately. Republication by 
authors on their own account must always be the 
subject of special arrangement before submitting their 
MSS. ; and whenever any special due ts pul upon a 
MS, by the author this fact must be clearly slated when 
sending in, or it cannot afterwards be recognised, 


To CORRESPONDENTS.— Replies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and (o this rule there can be no ercep- 
tion —the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstanding. 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 
in these columns in due course. 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor. B. O. P.,“ 
4 Bouverie Street, B.C. Letters seni to private 
«dd reases of members of the staff are not answered, 


Moron OYcLES.— Messrs. Iliffe & Sons, Limited, of 
90 Tudor Street, London, have just issued the 
10th edition of their * Motor Cycles and How to 
Manage Them." The book is published at 13. 


CARAVANS (Car).—Dr. Stables says, in answer to your 
query, that horses (two) will cost about £5 a week, 
their keep and stabling £2 to £3, as you must only 
feed on oats and chaff, and the man’s wage, say, 
£1 10s. People should build, not hire, for old gipsy 
vans are apt to be * mite-y." Tho doctor has been 
about eighteen years on the road. 


TAMR Mick (B. O.)—Canary-seed, milk-sop. grains, 
eto. Buy or sell through columns of Exchange 
and Mart." 


Warts (L. K. J.).—A teaspoonful of Epsom salts in 
water every morning for a week. Apply caustic 
silver. 


Brack RETRIEVER (J. M. G.).—The vet. seems to have 
bungled the job. Couldn't you send dog to Spratts’ 
sanatorium ? : 


Rurtvure (W. E. P.).—Operation, yes, or trues. 


V iROL (Sidney). Have sent your letter to the company. 
Yes, take phosferine whenever run down, but the 
cold tab at the same time. 


DrEnILITY (G. D.).—Read reply to “Sidney.” Good 
food, virol, and the tub. 


DREAMS (Several)—Such dreams natural if vou have 
not been guilty of bringing them on, and if they do 
not come too frequently. 


Cat's EAR (M. A. L.).—Use Oondy’s fluid in water. 


Spor oN Nose (Girl Reader).—Shouldn’t think the 
weakness had anything to do with it. But you must 
show the spot toa surgeon. You seem a good deal 
run down. Do you take good food and get plenty of 
sun and air? 


MAORILANDER.—1. Cold water does not hurt the hair. 
2. It makes no difference. The wealth is in another 
form, that is all. 3. The land has risen and the sea 
flowed away from over it as it rose. 

C. H. 0.—1. Probably by writing to the Secretaries. 
2. The Eton colour isa very pale blue. 3. Certainly 
not. Why should others wait for your convenience? 
4. Thanks for photograph, which is, however, not 
clear enough for reproduction. 


C. SHORE —U æ light canvas at about a shilling a yard. 


. . 
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H. B. C. READER. —À groat of the first issue of Henry VIL 
is worth six shillings or more, according to the 
preservation. You might hear of a purchaser by 
advertising it in “ Exchange and Mart.” We know 
nothing,about the rapier. 
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E. OC aN TOS ne better selection could have been 
made. 


LENARDO GASPANIO.—The drawing and rubbings are 
those of a much worn coin, which seems to be a silver 
penny of Henry vin. and would not, we think, be 
worth more than a shilling. 


W. R.—Any common oil colours will do. Begin with a 
coat of red lead. Sandpaper it when dry, then paint 
it white, and paint the colours on that ground. 


T. P. D. (NFLDR).—1. The etching fluid is nitric 
acid diluted with water. 2. No; we do not 
encourage it. 


OLD Boy.— You are never too old to learn either of 
them. Learn to swim first. You can get lessons in 
swimming at any of the public baths. 


INTERESTED (Sheffleld).—Go and look down the list of 
books on the subject at the local free library. 


PUPIL-TEACHER.—Inquire of L. Hachette & Co., King 
William Street, Strand, for list and terms. There 
are the Journal de la Jeunesse,” Education- 
Recreation,” and others. 


D. CRAVEN.—It is a matter of arrangement. The wages 
of an apprentice during the first year, if any at all, 
are always low, unless the premium be very high for 
the purpose of handing some of it back in instal- 
ments in the form of wages. But it all depends on 
loca] custom. 


A. H. R.—Yes ; it is of no use your having the gun 
unless you have a licence. 


T ——— 
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Summer Joys! 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper" by K. STREFT.) 
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THE VOYAGE OF THE BLUE VEGA: 
A STORY OF ARCTIC ADVENTURE. 


By Gorpon STABLES, M. D., R. N., 
Author of “ The Butterfly Hunters," ete. ete. 


CHAPTER XXI.—BAD ESKIMOS—SUSPICION —MUTINY. 


W* said nothing to Frieslan then, but in 
the evening I told him about tho 
mysterious discovery, and he nodded rapidly 
three or four times, as much as to say, “I 
never did trust these Eskimos.“ 

Next day when I gave the order to call 
away the sleighs, I was not astonished to 
find our Yacks, as the men called them, march 
on deck with rifles slung. 

These were Ketchup and Little 'un, and 
they were to be our drivers. 


“ Oh,” I said, there will be no need to 
burden yourselves with rifles. Here, bo's'n, 
take these guns and shot-belts below." 

Der may be some bad bear come,’ 
Ketchup. 

“Pah!” I replied. “ My 
can do with a dozen of those." 

The sleighs were two in number, ex- 
ceedingly light, with four of the eight dogs 
harnessed to each, and the crew consisted 
of only Tom and myself, with our drivers. 


' said 


mate and I 


I had meant to take Briney on my knee, 
but under the circumstances thought it better 
not to. 

The day was very exhilarating, the dogs 
fresh, half wild with honest excitement, 
indeed, while the delightful motion through 
the keen, stil air made both Tom and 

myself as happy as cowboys. 

The surface being so splendid, we managed 
to keep our chariots abreast of each other 
most of the time, and in little over two 
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hours were close in shore and near to the 
place from which the smoke had ascended. 

Here was an encampment, partly Arctic 
tents and partly igloos. 

There seemed ample accommodation for 
at least one hundred Eskimos with their 
dogs. We found no more than twenty at 
home ; the rest, we were told, were hunting 
for skins. 

Both Ketchup and Little ’un appeared 
to have enough to do in defending their 
team from the half-wild dogs belonging to 
this strange nomad tribe. 

I spoke to Tom in the Swahili tongue, 
bidding him keep a good watch upon our 
own Yacks, while not appearing to do so. 

Then both of us entered into conversation 
with the nomads in the most friendly way 
possible, and the entente cordiale appeared 
to be accepted and reciprocated by the 
strange Eskimos. 

Tom and I kept our rifles on our backs 
exposed to view, but we had little Webley 
revolvers inside our jackets, still more 
handy, but not so plainly visible. 

Some of the fellows surrounded our 
sledges, that we had left about a hundred 
vards from the shore, and not only I myself, 
but Tom, though we were both chattering 
gaily to the nomads, noticed, or thought 
we noticed, glances and smiles of recogni- 
tion between Little ’un and these Yacks. 

Soon after our arrival my friend and I 
sat down to lunch, and shouted at the same 
time to our drivers to have their dinners 
und to feed the dogs. 

One Yack fellow, who seemed first or 
second in command, went hurrying up to 
the camp, and was returning with what 
looked like newly killed meat. 

But, still suspicious, I intercepted him. 

Dogs not eat dat," I said. Bisky 
only they eat. Bisky, bisky (biscuits). 

I had brought in the sledges a good 
eupply of ship's tobacco. It was accepted 
by the Yacks, but certainly not in a greedy 
way. They appeared to take our gifts by 
way of obliging us. 

I said something more to Tom in Swahili, 
and Tom laughed. 

* Now," said I, after we had finished our 
luncheon, we will have a look at your 
camp." 

In most cases the members of a tribe 
would have been rejoiced to oblige us, for 
Eskimos are nothing unless hospitable. 
The little religion at their souls all seems to 
point to the fact that it is more blessed to 
give than to receive. 

" Come along, Tom," I cried, forging 
ahead in the direction of the largest igloo. 

But I had time to add, sotto voce: Just 
keep your weather eye lifting, Tom, my 
hearty." 

] entered slap-bang. 

The place was pretty dark, and had it 
not been that I had left the ship prepared 
to find darkness inside any tents or igloos 
we might enter, I could now have seen but 
little. 

But I had an electric lantern tied to my 
belt, and did not hesitate to use it on this 
Occasion. 

And what I saw surprised me not a little ; 
for this was undoubtedly the wigwam of a 
civilised white man. 

The articles of dress lying about were 
those of an Eskimo undoubtedlv, but there 
was a huge oil.stove of undoubted Danish 
manufacture. The big sleeping-bag was 
almost new, and far more luxurious than 
anything I had ever seen a Yack use. 

Moreover, there was a photo or two of 
Danish women lving on a table, and bottles 
empty and half-empty lay about. 

1 touched Tom with the back of my 
hand. 

Tom coughed. 
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He evidently understood. 

We had seen enough, and took but & 
momentary glance into the other tents, and 
came out again. Long enough, however, to 
show that the whole band of hunters were 
well equipped and well armed - prepared, 
in fact, for anything. 

But if—was it merely hunting that had 
brought them up into these lonesome re- 
gions at such & time of year ? 

This was the question which was upper- 
most in my mind when we started away 
upon our return journey, after bidding the 
Yacks a falsely effusive goodbye. 

I invited them on board. I hoped they 
would save themselves the trouble. 

I told them we would call another day. 
They did not tell me they would be rejoiced 
to see me. 

Now, if there be one thing more than 
another in which I, Silas Grigg, am a bit 
backward, it is in telling fibs. Spinning a 
good yarn is quite another pair of shoes, 
even if the truth be a little embellished. 
The folks you yarn to expect you to take a 
good pull at the long bow. 

But in telling a lie you need to be ready 
with half a dozen more to shore it up and 
make it stand on an even keel. There arc 
white lies, but I suppose the recording angel 
doesn’t take quite so lenient a view of theso 
as society folks do. 

There are white lies, and lies, no doubt, of 
every hue and tint, from pale green to mauve, 
and all the various fashionable art shades. 
But don’t tell ine a lie, however attractive 
be the colour thereof. The boy that tells 
a fib isn’t brave, and he isn’t taking tho 
shortest cut to heaven, either. 

So I left these Yacks with the bitterness 
of gall in my mouth, even if I had a smiling 
face. 

Glad I was when J got back to the ship 
and a good dinner, and after dinner a yarn 
with Tom. 

“ What do I think of them, Silas? ho 
asked by way of answering & question I 
had put to him the moment the door of 
my state-room closed us in. What do I 
think of them ? They are encamped out 
yonder for no good purpose; and it strikes 
me that our blooming niggers on board thc 
Vega are in leaque with them, and were so 
before we left the southern shores of Green- 
land. What is that tribe doing north here, 
anyhow ? " 

Let us first and foremost look upon the 
matter in the most lenient and unsuspicious 
way, Tom. This may be a great hunting 
party on their return journey.” 

They didn't show many skins, then, 
Silas. I saw nothing to indicate that these 
fellows were getting back from the hunting 
fields of the far interior and sea shores. No 
tusks of walrus, no horns of deer, no hides 
of bears, nor blue nor white foxes, and 
never even a skin of bird. Saw you any- 
thing of the spoils of the chase, my friend ? " 

I had to confess I hadn't. 

And then," says Tom, “ whence comes 
the intimacy that certainly exists between 
these Yacks and our sleigh.drivers ? ” 

“They may have known each other 
before.“ 

* No doubt of it, Silas, said Tom, with 
grim sarcasm. 

Then he went on, without giving me time 
to put in another word: That is a camp 
of white men—white men, Silas, dressed up 
as Eskimos, without a doubt. Why such 
a dress or dresses? They're not a play- 
acting company starring it through the 
northern provinces of Greenland ; therefore 
we can only conclude that the rig-out they 
have got themselves inside of is a disgui-e 
adopted for some wicked design or another; 
it matters to us very little what, at present, 
anyhow.” 
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o tell you the truth, Tom, I am very 
musa cf your way of thinking, and I'm 
going to try to vet to the bottom of it, or 
as deep down as iny :oc-line will reach.“ 

"I knew you thou ht as i did, only 
maybe more so. We must be on our guard.” 

But things were going to develop far 
more quickly than Í imagined, and sus- 
picions grew rapidly into certainties. 

I must confess I slept but badly that 
night. On the master of a ship lies all the 
care. Uneasy lies the head of him who 
commands a vessel in strange waters. 

I fell asleep with uneasy thoughts in my 
mind. I dreamt tiresome, nasty dreams. 
I was toiling over the endless snows, my 
ship away in the far distance, and something 
was keeping me back and trying to drag me 
down. 

Then I awoke with a start, as wide awake 
as ever I had been in my life. 

It really seemed that some one had placed 
a heavy hand on my chest. 

So convinced was I of this that I felt 
quietly for the Webley that I've had a habit 
for years of placing under my pillow of a 
night. Right under it is a small but strong 
flashlight that would easily confuse a burglar 
or a mutineer while the deadly pistol 
covered him. 

I turned this into every corner, almost 
certain there was somebody in my cabin. 
Then I got up, and, opening the door of 
Betsy's state-room, peeped quietly in. 

No one there, either, except Briney sound 
in one cot, and my dear Betsy gently snoring 
in the other. 

I threw on some extra garments, pocketed 
my Webley, and quietly walked on deck 
just as Frieslan. or rather Saxwold, who was 
keeping the middle watch with him, struck 
s»ven bells. 

Frieslan was used to my ways, and so we 
talked together quietly for a little while, 
with our pipes in our mouths. 

What a splendid night of stars and 
aurora! The last was everywhere, and of 
beautiful colours in ribbons of dazzling 
white, or pink, or blue! Indeed, I have 
seldom seen so bright and lovely a display. 

When I returned to my cabin I lit my 
lamp, and, throwing myself on my couch, 
commenced to read, thinking now that 
sleep was out of the question. 

But dose I did for all that, and it was 
long past five in the morning watch before 
I again opened my eyes. 

By breakfast.time I was my old self 
again, and nobody eould have guessed I 
had passed a restless night. 

I wasn't inclined to be suspicious of any- 
body, either, not even of Ketchup himself. 

But when I went on deck it wasn't lon 
before my suspicions were renewed, an 
presently. as you will see, they gave place 
to certainties. 

Timber Toes came up and saluted. 

" Men want 'baccy. sir," he said, talking 
louder than I thought there was any occa- 
sion for, until I perceived Little 'un himself 
lounging about near to the capstan and 
beating his hands to keep them warm. 

„Well,“ I said, it is time they had it. 
Tell the ship's steward, and come below 
with him and help to serve it out.” 

I pulled out my watch. 

First mate," I said to Tom, who was 
carrying on, “let the hands lay aft here in 
twenty minutes’ time.“ 

" Ay, ay, sir," said Tom. 

I knew from his manner that Timber 
Toes was burning to speak. 

At present, as we went below to the 
saloon to get out the tobacco, which was 
kept in the spirit- room aft, he had only 
time to sav: 

„Something to tell vou, sir, soon's we 
finish this ere job.“ 


The box was hauled on deck, and one by 
one the men came round, and, as usual on 
such occasions, I had a pleasant word or 
two for everybody, even for Ketchup and 
Little un. 

I noticed one thing. however—Jacob'g 
hand was shaking a little when he held it 
out to receive his whack of 'baccy. 

" Hullo, Jake," I says, what's the 
matter? 

* Jake's got a touch of the bally hagger,“ 
said Mr. Timber Toes, answering for him, 
and giving me at the same tame a very 
expressive glance. 

More mvsterv, I thinks, but I said no 
more, although I was wondering what was 
in the wind now. 

" Now," I cried, we'll strike that box 
below, bo's'n."' 

Ax. ay, sir.“ 

He picked it up. leaving the steward to 
clear up. and, with the swing.lamp in my 
hand. I followed him into the store-room. 

" Now then, sir," half-whispered Timber 
Toes as he kicked the door to behind 
him; "I must say my say at once and 
here." 

* Out with it, old friend." 

Couldn't get a word with vou last 
evening. cap'n, but when you and the mate 
were away on the ice, 1 got Jacob all to 
himself, and he's turned King's evidence, 
sir, It's a cruel story, sir, as you'll say 
when you hear it." 

And then poor Timber Toes told all. 

Boiled down, the bo'sn's story was as 
follows : 

More than a year before we had sailed 
away to the north in the unhappy barque 
that had gone to pieces on the Goat Rocks, 
another barque had sailed from Copenhagen. 
This was her port, and her name was Copen- 
hag: n also. 

She had been bound for the Baffin's Bay 
fisheries, but was to call at some of the 
chief villages up the east coast of Green- 
land to barter ritles, ammunition, and 
various necessaries of life for valuable skins 
and curios. 

Jacob had been on board. and there 
were nearly forty others, including officers. 

The barque Copenhagen, according to 
what Jacob said to Timber Toes, had en- 
countered very bad weather, and was more- 
over badly found, having too much rum on 
board and too little beef. She had there- 
fore been a hell afloat from the very day 
after she had sailed until she was beset in 
heavy ice about ten miles or more to the 
west of the Greenland shores. 

Then it would seem that matters had 
come to a terrible head. The skipper. who 
had taken to drink, kicked one of the hands 
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one day clean off the break of the poop, 
using terrible imprecations as he did so. 

The injured man's friend and messmate 
sprang up at once and knifed the skipper. 

This was the signal for a general mutiny, 
and fearful scenes were enacted, which it is 
best not to describe. 

But they ended with the first and second 
mates being scuppered, and also seven or 
eight hands that had stuck up and taken 
the officers’ part. 

Hardly any of the mutineers themselves 
were seriously injured, and now, after rioting 
and drinking for a few days, there arose the 
question, what was to be done with the ship ? 

Some of those brutal sailors had sailed in 
every sea under the sun, and well they knew 
that nothing tells so much against a muti- 
neer as a ship stained with blood. 

And so it was determined to scuttle and 
rink her, then report her as having been 
squeezed and sunk by the heavy ice, going 
down with the skipper and several of the 
officers at night. 

They swore together two fearful oatha— 
the first to be true to each other, and the 
recond to slav in cold blood the man who 
dared to inform. Was it any wonder that 
Jacob's hand shook. He had turned in- 
former, and if found out he knew well the 
terrible punishment that in all likelihood 
would follow. 

But the story did not end quite here. 
The mutineers plundered the ship of all 
arms and valuables, to sav nothing of 
spirits, then, to the number of about thirty, 
made their way across the ice with their 
booty and landed at a village to tell their 
awful storv. 

It was no doubt throngh fear of even- 
tualities that they resolved not to return to 
their own country, but to wait until some 
ship should arrive that could land them 
after a time in the United States. 

They had waited and waited, but that 
ship never came, and all this time they had 
been living a riotous, reckless time among 
the half-breeds and “civilised ” natives of 
the Ya-k village. 

At last, and while plenty of stores re- 
mained, they determined to go a-hunting. 
With such splendid arms they believed ay 
could make this pay, and it was easy enoug 
to get a band of nomad Eskimos to join 
them. 

The summer was still in its prime, and 
they would seek far in the north for new 
hunting-fields, and enjoy themselves while 
securing wealth and having rare good sport. 

Thev had made this resolve about the 
time that our Blue Vega arrived, and some- 
how—I could never explain it—a portion of 
the truth concerning us had leaked out. 

(To be continued.) 
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We were going far away up north in 
search of gold supposed to be had for the 
digging under the snows of the very island 
not far from which our good ship was now 
lying. 

Moreover, it was said that we had an 
immense quantity of gold and silver on 
board, besides other precious stores, enough 
to set every man up for life. 

The boldest of these Danish mutineers 
were not long in forming a plot, and at the 
time when we landed to buy our team of 
dogs we were actually playing into the very 
hands of the scoundrels. 

Ketchup, Jacob, and Little 'un were 
passed over to us, and, of course, had all 
their orders. 

Meanwhile they would hunt northwards, 
and in due time descend and camp right 
opposite the island and ice where they ex- 
pected to find us. 

In this, as we see, they were far too 
successful. 

Now, what possessed me I do not know, 
for I was considerably taken aback, but 
when I told Tom the story which Timber 
Toes had extracted from Jacob, and Tom 
proposed making those two evil Yacks 
prisoners that very day, I hesitated. I did 
no: think it would be for the best. Would 
it not be better to watch them for a time 
until we received further evidence of their 
villainy, for, I added, Jacob’s story may 
after all be only a make-up. 

Tom consented to the plan, but I could 
see that he was not half convinced of its 
reasonableness, 

It is a strange thing, but we never imagine 

that the events which we most dread and are 
convinced must happen one day will sur- 
prise us far sooner than we expect. 
. It was within about an hour of midnight 
two davs later, and nothing new had 
happened. Everyone except Frieslan and 
the watch on deck had retired, and I was 
sitting in the saloon reading and thinking, 
when suddenly I heard footsteps hurrying 
aft along the deck, and short, half-stifled 
cries, 

I started from my seat at once, with my 
right hand on my revolver, just as Jacob 
almost tumbled down the companion, cry- 
ing: Om, save me, sir! Save me!" 

After him came Ketchup, looking a terrible 
fury, and with eyes that stared with fierce 
excitement, He had a glittering knife in 
his hand. 

Jacob had escaped under the saloon table, 
and Ketchup now turned all his fury upon 
me. With one bound he was on me, and 
but for one of the most trifling of aecidents 
I should not be telling my story here to-day. 


—— — . F — —  —— 
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HE war-clouds had burst. From the 
Malakhand Pass, on the east, to the 
Tochi Valley, on the west, rang the clash 
of arms  Swaved by the mullahs who 
prophesied the downfall of the European 
races and pointed, as proof of their preach- 
ing. to the defeat of the Christian Greeks by 
the Mohammedan Turks and the rumourel 
subjection of the British in the Transvaal 
by the Boers, for it was two years before 


VI—THE BEST SHOT IN INDIA. 


CHAPTER I. 


the war in South Africa, the forty thousand 
tribesmen of the borderland had, in a fit 
of religious fanaticism, defied the might 
of England and rushed down, burning and 
destroying, upon the isolated posts of the 
frontier. And so, to teach tnem that a 
great empire cannot thus be wantonly 
insulted, long columns of British and native 
troops were winding through every valley 
that penetrates the mountainous barriers 


of India, sworn to redeem the honour of the 
British name and to lift, for the first time, 
the veil from the hidden land of Tirah. 

On a chill November evening one of 
these columns lay encamped for the night. 
The site of its bivouac was comfortless 
cnough, being none other than the stony 
bed of an almost dried-up river which 
flowed at the bottom of a gigantic cleft in 
the mountains. The river-bed was perhaps 
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four hundred yards wide and covered, 
like a beach, with rounded boulders and 
pebbles. Down its centre trickled the 
little stream which, when the snows melted 
and the floods were out, became a mighty 
torrent; and on each side rose, for nigh 
five hundred feet, precipitous cliffs, so that 
to the men of the column it seemed as if 
their camping-ground were deep down in 
the bowels of the earth. 

In orderly array, beside the stream, 
stood the little town of waterproof-sheet 
shelters, each sheet held to the ground, 
along two of its sides, by heavy stones, 
and raised in the centre to a height of 
twenty-four inches by two short sticks at 
front and back, very much after the fashion 
of a miniature house-roof. In and around 
these shelters, or waiting by the cooking- 
fires near the water’s edge for their evening 
meal, almost every description of soldier 
of which the British Empire can boast 
was to be seen. Huge mountain-gunners 
from the Yorkshire dales; smart British 
infantry of the fine from London; squat, 
thick-set, smooth-faced Gurkhas from 
Nepaul; tall, slim, bearded Sikhs from the 
Punjab; hawk-faced, iron-framed Pathans 
from the frontier; all clad alike in sad- 
coloured khaki. And all were moving 
about or taking their ease with that almost 
affected show of carelessness which the 
soldier adopts when his safety rests on the 
watchfulness of others than himself. 

For what were those dark clumps of men, 
dotted along the topmost edge of the cliffs, 
and on the summits of the yet more distant 
mountain-peaks ? Were they not the 
night-pickets, holding every point of vantage 
whence a cunning enemy might drop his 
deadly bullet at & venture into the human 
ants’ nest in the river-bed below? It is 
this periodical relief from the strain of 
constant observation and wakefulness, these 
short periods when the soldier feels that 
he can, without neglect of duty, devote 
himself to satisfying his own personal wants, 
that enable armies to bear for months, 
and sometimes for years, the enormous 
wear and tear of active service. For the 
soldier knows that as he guards his comr.des 
from surprise when he is on the out posts, 
so will they guard him when it is his turn 
to rest in camp. And it is for the reason 
that if this confidence is once destroyed 
there can be no peace of mind for either 
general or private soldier, that, of all 
military crimes, neglect or carelessness 
when on outpost or sentry duty meets with 
the least sympathy and the most severe 
punishment. 

Thus all was watchfulness in the pickets 
on the cliff-tops and mountain-peaks, and 
al was rest and peacefulness in the camp 
below. But one quarter of the camp, 
though quiet, was far from peaceful. it 
was distinguished by larger tents than 
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the waterproof shelters, and lay on a rising 
mound behind the cover of a ruined Afridi 
tower. Officers wearing black tabs on the 
collars of their khaki coats passed hurriedly 
in and out of the tents, or stood consulting 
in little groups outside. These were the 
doctors. Eurasian assistants appeared, 
approached the groups of medical men, 
received their orders and disappeared 
within the tents again. These were the 
assistant-surgeons. Soldiers, British and 
native, passed quickly from tent to tent 
with basins of water, sponges, and rolls 
of bandages. These were the hospital- 
orderlies, For this was the hospital of 
a force that had that afternoon been driven 
reeling back in defeat after a fruitless attempt 
to force its way through an almost impassable 
defile. 

For it is one of the characteristics of the 
British soldier, and a trait that has been 
passed on to the warriors of those other 
races that now fight under our flag, that his 
demeanour after defeat differs little from 
his demeanour after victory. Success and 
failure are borne by him with an almost 
equally sublime indifference, and the only 
sign that this column had that day under- 
pone a defeat, in which many of its bravest 

ad fallen, was to be found in the unusual 
activity in the hospital where the wounded 
had been by now collected. Elsewhere, 
although here and there a grave face might 
be seen, the men for the most part whistled 
and joked much as they would have done 
in their far-away cantonments in India. 

But matters were far otherwise inside 
the General's tent, which stood, with its 
little red pennon fluttering before it, in the 
centre of the camp. For, indeed, the 
force had that day suffered a repulse that 
threatened not only to imperil its own 
safety, but also effectually to prevent it 
from attaining the object for which it 
had been sent out, which was to join on 
the morrow, at a spot ten miles in advance 
of where it now lay, another column which 
was moving along a parallel valley, and 
then, in combination, to deliver a decisive 
attack upon one of the chief strongholds 
of the tribesmen. 

The success of this plan had become 
greatly endangered, for that morning, as 
it steadily tramped its way along the river- 
bed towards the place of tryst, the column 
had been suddenly brought to a stand- 
still by an unexpected obstacle. Right 
before it, in the centre of the valley, rose 
a gigantic sugar-loaf rock, its summit 
almost level with the tops of the cliffs on 
either side, and perched upon its crest was 
a little fort, from the shelter of which half 
a hundred unerring marksmen had success- 
fully defied every effort of the British to 
force the passage. Time after time the 
officers, with cheering voices and waving 


swords, had led their men up the pre- 


cipitous slope, only to see them swept 
away in scores by the deadly fire from above. 
Every endeavour had failed. 

At last, abandoning all hope of capturing 
the fort, an attempt had been made, as 
evening drew on, to force a passage along 
the narrow cleft between the sugar-loaf 
rock and the side of the cliff. But scarcely 
had the movement begun when boulder 
after boulder came crashing from the top 
of the rock, and the leading files had hardly 


time to rush back in confusion before an 


avalanche of heavy rocks and stones 
thundered down on to the path. A second 
attempt had met with a similar and even 
more disastrous result, in that several men 
of the forlorn hope had been overwhelmed 
by the rush of stones. And then at last. 
sulkily and dejectedly, the column had 
retired. 

This then, was the problem before the 
British General and his officers, as they sat 
in council in his tent that evening. For 
there was no time to avoid the obstacle 
by going round by another road, and if the 
Commander-in-Chief’s plans were not to be 
upset, the fort must captured and the 
passage won at daybreak on the morrow. 

Within his tent the General sat at his 
camp table, poring over a map by the 
flickering light of a lantern. Around were 
grouped his chief officers, some peering 
over his shoulder at the map, others sitting, 
wrapt in thought, on every article that could 
be made to serve as a chair, from the 
General’s camp-bed to his uniform-case. 
I stood near the doorway, and near me sat 
Alderson, cross-legged on the ground, 
slowly pune at his pipe and, apparently, 
for once in his life, not prepared to give 
useful counsel. 

Plan after plan was proposed, only for 
each in turn to be rejected as impossible, 
and the thought that oppressed us was the 
knowledge, common to us all, that our only 
chance of success lay in repeating on the 
morrow the direct assault on the fort, 
cost what it might; and every man of us 
knew so well the awful sacrifice of life that 
such an attack would entail that we all 
shrank from being the first to propose it. 
The burden lay heavy on the shoulders 
of the kindly old General, whose men were 
like sons to him. He sat thinking deeply. 
At length he raised his head and looked 
round on us as if with a last hope of some 
other alternative. But a circle of un- 
responsive faces met his gaze. Then 
suddenly his face grew stern, and his eyes 
flashed. 

* Go back to your regimente, gentlemen," 
he said. We will march at daybreak and 
storm the fort. Go!" : 

And one after the cther we trooped out 
of the tent and left our resolute commander 
alone with his great responsibility. 

(To be continued.) 


Rather! 


LL that part of the island was soon alive 
with a mob of howling savages. Innu- 
merable torches danced to and fro, giving 
forth a broad red glare (hat. lit up, though 
indistinctly, the dusky figures behind. 

As Pete had observed, some were making 
to the left, while the remainder followed us, 
flourishing their murderous-looking spears, 
and shouting at the top of their voices, A 
few were armed with old muskets, others 
with bows, and very soon slugs and arrows, 
discharged atrandom, came whizzing through 
the air. 

“Give way, lads!” cried Andy again, 
** it's the canoes we have to fear." 

From his position in the bow he peered 
through the gloom, throwing out from time 
to time his instructions for steering, which 
I obeved promptly. 

The savages were now at the edge of the 
beach, and suddenly the mate sang out, 
“ They're taking to the water ! ” 

* And they swim like fishes ! said Andy. 
* Thev'll try to upset the boat. Drop your 
oar on any head that comes in the way! I 
wish the moon would rise.” 

* A doubtful advantage," remarked Mr. 
Martin. "'Twoull show us to them more 
clearly.“ Then he bent to his oar, pulling 
ao vigorously that I seemed alinost to hear 
his muscles crack. 

Pete pulled, too, with all his might, and 
both being powerful men the boat cut 
through the water at a terrific rate, leaving 
the swimmers hopele:sly in the rear. 

But we still had a twofold danger to 
confront in the canoes and the rocks, and 
we were well aware that our lives hung by 
a thread. Half a foot to right or left at a 
critical moment and we were doomed. I 
wished with all mv heart that Andy had 
given me an oar, and let one of the others 
steer, for my hands treinbled as they grasped 
the ropes. 

Suddenlv he shouted, "Sit tight and 
pull! We're into a canoe!" 

The next instant there was a terrific 
crash. Every timber in the boat creaked 
and groaned with the concussion. Pete lost 
his balance, and I was thrown in a heap into 
the sea, having barely time to raise a cry for 
help as I disappeared beneath the waters. 

Fortunately I rose quickly, but my blood 
ran cold as a scream of agony sounded 
through the night. I guessed instinctively 
the truth of the fearful tragedy. We had 
run down the canoe, and the terrible cry 
had come from some hapless native who had 
been seized by a shark. 

It was too dark to distinguish objects 
clearly, but I shouted, “ Andy! Andy!” 
and the sound of his welcome voice came in 
answer at no great distance. 

“Tread water, kiddy! We're coming! 
Where are you? Look out for the boat, 
or we may run you down. Keep calling ; 
the sound will guide us.” 

“ Here, here! I cried. “ Go slow, I can 
eec the boat. You're close up now! 

A dark figure, looking gigantic in the 

loom, bending over from the bow of the 
heat. grasped my arm, wh'le another, leu p- 
ing half out of the water, clutched me 
tightly around the waist. I fought and 
struggled desperately, but the powerful grip 
held me in a vice, when a blow on the head 
caused the savage to relax his hold and 
sink with a groan. 

“ Cling to the side, kiddy, quick, and try 
to hoist yourself! Steady now! I've got 
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CHAPTER VII.—IN A FAIR HARBOUR. 


you. Heave ho!” and he drew me, wet, 
and trembling with excitement, into the 
boat. 

" Tumble along! he said. “ get hold of 
the ropes ; there's no time to lose. Are vou 
ready? Give wav, Inds; it's to be hoped 
we haven't sprung a lenk. Keep your eyes 
open. Pete; these chips are as artful as sin. 
But the sharks will frighten ‘em, that's one 
comfort." 

Another d^:pa'ring shriek, quickly stifle], 
pierced the a'r, and I shuddered to think of 
the fate I had so narrowly escaped. 

Poor beggar!" said Andy in a sym- 
pithetie tone, but Pete merely laughed, 
observing callously, “ Another bite or two 
will serve our turn." 

I] could not see the man, but I know there 
was a brutal grin on his evil face. and a 
great flood of horror agiinst him rose in my 
heart. Very soon, however. all my thonghts 
were centred in obeying Andy s instructions, 
for, though we had escape one peril, another, 
equally serious, lay ahead of us. 

“Softly!” he suid. ‘Softly! We have 
entered the channel, and vou know what a 
spl means." 

It was not certain that the canoes hal 
returned, but the danger was too great for ua 
to proceed at any pace, and we crawled along, 
feel ng our way, and trusting to our lynx- 
eyed guide, whose skill alone saved us from 
destruction. Without a shadow of doubt 
we owed our lives that night to Andy Reid. 
As cool as if in the open sea on the deck of 
the Good Fortune, he issued his orders 
promptly and tersely. and, favoured perhaps 
by fortune, pilo us safely through the 
perilous channel. 

“ Bravo, kiddy !” he cried, as we passed 
the last of the dangerous rocks. You'll 
make a sailor yet. We've had a close call, 
though! Quietly, you two. I want to 
listen. Can you hear anything, Mr. 
Martin ? ” 

“Not a sound. The niggers must have 
given up the chase. They lost two of their 
men for certain, and the sharks would seare 
them” 

A good thing for us ! " was Pete's com- 


ment, "though I don't see that we've 
gained much. What are we going to do 
now?“ 


" Lie well off till daylight.“ said Andy, 
" and then try our luck elsewhere. You're 
pretty hard to please, man. I'm satisfied 
with saving my neck to-night. Perhaps 
you'd like to go back ? You're welcome to 
make the trip, for all I mind. I daresay 
we'd manage to survive the loss. 

" Don't let us quarrel, said the mate; 
“we can't afford it. Pete's a bit put about, 
but he means no harm. I reckon he's as glad 
as the rest of us to have a few miles between 
him and the ovens.” 

“ But we can't go mooning about for ever, 
like the Flying Dutchman ! ". protested the 
Frenchman roughly. ‘Soon or late we're 
bound to put into another island." 

“The natives may be friendly," I sug- 


gested. 
Hold your tongue ! he snarled angrily. 
“What do you know about it? These 


savages are all alike.” 

“ The next lot may have a nicer set of 
ovens," suggested Andy mischievously, to 
which the disgusted Frenchman made no 
reply. 

During the latter part of our cruise the 
ill-feel ng appeared to have subsided, but 
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now it had broken out afresh, and I feared 
it would end in mischief. Pete was a sullen, 
ill-tempered fellow, seltish to a degree, and 
without a spark of gratitude. He was 
annoyed that the skipper had put me in the 
boat, and he hated An:ly for taking my part. 
But it was comforting to remember that 
Andy was still in possession of the revolver. 

The night hours crept away wearily 
enough, and by morning we had drifted ont 
of sight of the island. Once again Andy 
took charge of the provisions, doling out our 
rations as if we still stood a chance of being 
starved. About nine o'clock we again came 
in sight of land, and immediately a hot 
dispute arose. 

Andy was in favour of taking risks and 
going ashore; Mr. Martin and Pete argued 
that we should first try to find out if the 
island was inhabited. The Frenchman's 
opinions, indeed, veered with every wind 
that blew. There was no fixing the fellow ; 
he changed his mind a dozen times in an 
hour. Just before he wag grumbling because 
there was no sign of land; now he wanted 
to pull away as quickly as possible. 

“ You're worse than a woman!” said 
Andy, with a spice of contempt in his voice : 
first it's one thing, then it’s another. I’m 
blessed if I know what to do with you. 
How much better off shall we be when 
we've left this place behind ? Who was 
it that talked about the Flying Dutchman ? 
Look here, Mr. Martin, you've got some 
sense: what are we to do? I guess we must 
land somewhere." 

“ Pete isn't so very unreasonable in not 
wanting to get brained,” returned the mate. 
“ Naturally, we must make a landing, but 
the first experiment wasn't so pleasant that 
we should be in a hurry to repeat it. There's 
a fair number of canoes in the bay yonder, 
and canoes mean men." 

It doesn't need a fortune-teller to guess 
that!” replied Andy. 

Well. my idea is this," continued the 
mate: “plenty of these islands are unin- 
habited, and they're mostly in the track of 
vessels. Why not land on one of them and 
wait for a pick-up ? We can't starve.” 

Andy was not greatly in love with the 
scheme, and he gave vent to his objections 
in the most emphatic language, but the others 
insisting, he reluctantly agreed to turn the 
boat's head, and proceed in search of another 
island. 

" But, mind you," he concluded, ** I'm 
going to get tired of this fool’s business 
pretty soon, and don’t forget I'm skipper of 
this craft." 

If a scowl] could kill Pete would have 
slain him there and then, but Andy fingered 
his revolver and laughed unconcernedly at 
the man's impotent anger. Still, the posi- 
tion was unpleasant, and in my judgment 
held the makings of a very ugly tragedy. 

However, a temporary peace was patched 
up, and about sunset we sighted a solitary 
island. It was of small extent, compared 
with most of the others, and certainly not 
large enough to be the home of a tribe of 
savages. We lay off for a long time, but 
could detect no sign of habitation, and finally 
it was decided to pull ashore. 

The channel between the coral rocks was 
wide, but somewhat difficult of navigation ; 
the water inside was calm, clear, and of a 
beautiful blue; the beach was covered with 
fine white sand, and beyond it stretched a 
fringe of luxuriant vegetation. The whole 
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scene, indeed, was one of extraordinary 
loveliness, and we forgot for a moment the 
wretchedness of our situation. — But of this 
I was soon to be reminded. 

Guiding the boat into a secluded cove, 
and making her fast, we stepped ashore. 

“ I reckon you ought to be satisfied now,“ 
said Andy. "I suppose we aren't going 
exploring to-night ?” 

" No," replied the mate. “I’m dog-tired, 
and want a good, sound sleep We had 
better set a watch in case of accidents. It 
isn't always well to trust to appearances.” 

There's no need," said the Frenchman. 
" We're safe enough here," and he flung 
himself down on the grass. 

I'm not sleepy, Mr. Martin," I said; “I 
can easily keep watch for a few hours.“ 

“ It would be safer, Weston, for the first 
night, at least. When your eyes get heavy, 
waken me. Three or four hours’ sleep w.ll 
set me straight." 

He lay down beside his chum, and in a 
short time the heavy breathing of both men 
proclaimed that they were sleeping soundly. 
Andy, who had withdrawn a little distance, 
beckoned me to him, and I went, wondering 
why his usually cheerful face looked so 
serious. 


CHAPTER VIII. —WARNED OFF. 


Five minutes must have passed before he 
spoke, when, in a low whisper inaudible to 
the others, even had they been awake, he 
said, Kiddy, do you know that vou are 
taking a hand in a very interesting game?“ 

Now, I had some idea of what his words 
meant, though unwilling to admit it even to 
myself ; so answe somewhat lamely, 
“ Well, I hope the game will soon end, and 
that we shall return safely to Brisbane." 

It was four against death,” said he, 
without paying any attention to my remark, 
* and the chances were fairly level ; but the 
game has shifted a bit since then. It's two 
against two, now, and Death takes the 
losers. But we'l play fair, kiddy, if they 
don't try us too far," and he 1 his hand 
toward Pete and the mate. 

“You are talking in riddles,” I said. 
Tell me plainly what you mean if I am to 
understand it," for I did not wish him to 

guess that the same black thought had 
crossed my mind. Yet this was simply 
plaving with the question—which is never 
wise or profitable. 

“You're a sensible lad," he continued, 
* so I won't beat about the bush any more. 
You know that Pete's beginning to get ugly: 
his temper's been on the simmer ever since 
we left the schooner, and now it's nearly at 
boiling-point. There's no need to tell what 
I know of him; you can judge for yourself 
if he's likely to stick at anything." 

I admitted that he was hardly the kind 
of person I should choose for an intimate 
friend. 

* He's had his knife into you from the 
start, and now he's nursing a grudge against 
me ) 

Because you were kind enough and 
generous enough to save my life!" I ex- 
claimed hotly. 

That helped, maybe, but we were bound 
to come to loggerheads, Anyhow, what 
we've got to look at is the present, and I 
warn you that that chap means mischief. 
And as you and I are in the saine boat we 
must sink or swim together." 

“ But Mr. Martin wouldn't help him!” 
I cried, though even as I did so a doubt 
crossed my mind. 

“Tm not so sure. Black Jock's no saint, 
and the two have been in more than one bad 
business together. The revolver gives me 
the whip hand so far, only we must be 
cautious One of us must be always on the 
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watch; we must never be asleep at the same 
time. I wouldn't give a bent rivet for 
our lives once Pete gets holds of the six- 
shooter.“ 

* "Twill be a dreadful strain.“ I suggested. 

" We shall have to bear it. Now, I'm 
going to have & nap, but don't forget to 
waken me before you call Jock ; and don't 
let Pete think we suspect there's anything 
amiss.” 

He rolled over, and in five minutes was 
sleeping as soundly as if he were stowed 
away in his bunk on the schooner, leaving 
me to take the first watch. The night was 
fine, the air still and balmy, there was no 
sound to disturb the silence, and no sign of 
danger. 

But, as I stood looking across the beach 
or peering through the foliage, I was filled 
with dismal forebodings. The peril on the 
sea, the chance of a ghastly death among 
the savages, wcre forgotten; I could think 
only of the fresh danz^r menacing us. — 

It was possibk. tn ; Andy had exag. 
gerated the risk, yet my recollection of the 
evil look on the Frenchman's face warned 
me that this was not so. I had little faith 
in the mate, either; he had never shown 
any friendship for me, and he was not 98900 
to forget the high-handed manner in whic 
he had been treated by Andy. 

I paced to and fro restlessly, turning 
these things over in my mind, vet main- 
taining a keen watch nevertheless, and 
straining my ears for any sounds that might 
break the deep silence. Nothing occurred, 
however, and about midnight, after waking 
Andy, I called the mate. 

“ All right," said he, shaking himself and 
looking around. The night's late; you've 
had too long a spell. Why didn't you call 
me before ? " 

“I didn't feel sleepy, and you seemed 
very tired. Andy told me he would tako 
the next spell." 

“Twill hardly be worth while; it gets 
light early here. Now, you go to sleep and 
don't fash your head about savages." 

My eyes were heavy ; it was a relief to 
close them, and before long, in spite of all 
my fears and apprehensions, I fell fast asleep, 
and did not waken till Andy, pulling me by 
the shoulder, exclaimed genially, Come. 
kiddy, are you going to sleep for ever? 
Don't you want some breakfast? We're 
just off on a foraging expedition." 

It was a glorious morning. "The heat was 
tempered by a fresh breeze blowing from 
the sea; the blue water of the lagoon, tho 

ellow sand, thc graceful foliage were 
bathed in sunlight; all nature spoke of 
peace and happiness. 

We began our »xploration in pairs, Peto 
and Jock a few paces ‘~ advance. 

My spirits rose as proceeded. That 
part of the island on sich we had landed 
was most enchanting, like some scene in 
fairyland. It was pleasant, too, in a way, 
to hear my three companions express the 
opinion that the place was uninhabited, 
though my satisfaction would have been 
greater but for Andy's gloomy conversation 
of the previous night. 

However, these thoughts were banished 
by a startling and most unexpected incident. 
Having passed through a belt of trees, we 
had reached an open grassy space, when Mr. 
Martin uttered an exclamation of astonish- 
ment that brought us all to a stop. But 
for the action of my companions I should 
hardly have credited the evidence of my 
Own eyes, 

“Whew!” exclaimed Andy, who was the 
first to recover his wits. “What is the 
meaning of that?“ 

“Its better than a crowd of howling 
Ravages, though more of a mystery,” the 
mate replied. 


* Look at his clothes ! said Andy. He 
might have just turned out of a swell club. 
I guess he didn’t come here in an open 
boat !” 

The unconscious cause of our astonishment 
was a well-dressed gentleman strolling care- 
lessly across the open space in our direction. 
He appeared absorbed in thought, and was 
evidently unaware of our presence. He 
carried a rifle, probably the outcome of habit, 
as he certainly showed no fear of danger. 

For a few moments we stood silent, 
watching him. He was a tall man, but with 
too slight à figure to be well proportioned. 
I judged him to be about fifty years of age, 
thou h he might have been rather older. 
He brown hair, rather scanty, and 
thickly streaked with grey, and his face was 
tanned by sun and wind. He had light 
blue, dreamy eyes, and as he came nearer I 
noticed they were half-closed. 

Suddenly he caught sight of us, and the 
dreamy look vanished. His eyes became 
hard as steel, and as bright, though there 
was nothing of cruelty in them. 

“ Who are you ? " he asked, speaking so 
softly that his words were scarcely audible. 
What do you want? Don't you know you 
are trespassing ? Are you dumb or idiotic ? " 
for we stood staring at him open-mouthed. 

Andy pushed me forward, saying, in a 
half-whisper, “ You tackle him, kiddy. He 
strikes me as being half-crazy." 

Whether crazy or not he was a man of 
powerful peon y plainly used to com- 
mand, and to being obeyed unhesitatingly. 
He E like a gentleman, too, though his 
speech was rather abrupt. 

“Well?” he exclaimed, as I stepped 
reluctantly to the front, 'have you dis- 
covered who you are ? ” 

* We are shipwrecked mariners, sir; the 
only survivors of the schooner Good Fortune. 
A day or two ago we landed on an island 
where our lives were in danger from the 
savages. We managed to escape, however, 
and cruised about in the hope of finding an 
uninhabited island." 

“Then you have made a mistake in 
coming here!” he exclaimed quickly. 
This island is inhabited by and belongs 
to me; so it cannot be the place you are 
seeking. Is that plain? Yes? len, in 
the circumstances, I will wish you good 
morning, and request that vou at once 
return to your boat," and he raised his hat 
politely. 

“But we don't intend putting to sea 
again," I said, after recovering from my sur- 
prise at his odd words. ‘ Our boat has been 
a good deal buffeted and is leaky. Besides, 
we have no food but a few cocoanuts, and 
we may be blown out of our course." 

“ You do not speak like an average sailor.“ 
he remarked, looking at me still more closely, 
“ but that is by the way. Let us keep the 
discussion well in hand, though rea!ly there 
is nothing to discuss. As I remarked, you 
are trespassing on my grounds, which is not 
permissible. And, by your own account, 
you have come to the wrong place." 

“ But surely, sir, we have a right to use 
this island for the purpose of saving our 
lives ! ” 

“Not at all! Not at all!" he replied 
calmly. “ You have received, I observe. 
some education, but your reasoning faculties 
have been neglected. These are my private 
grounds, and the law of trespass is very 
plain. If I may be permitted to say so, 
this discussion grows somewhat wearisome, 
and I shall be glad if you will go away. 
Controversy, with al] the arguments on one 
side, is useless ! " and again he raised his 
hat as a sign that the interview was over. 

He spoke very quietly, never once raising 
his voice or displaying a symptom of anger ; 
he seemed perfectly self- possessed, and there 


was certainly no sign of insanity in his 
eyes. 

All this time my companions had remaine 
rilent, being dumfounded at this strange 
and unheard-of reception. That they would 
obey such a preposterous command was, of 
course, out of the question, and I feared that 
the affair would end unpleasantly. Thus 
far the very absurditv of the proceeding 
had kept them tongue-tied, but before long 
there was bound to be an explosion. 

At length thev began talking among them- 
selves, and I heard Andy say, The old 
chap's mad as a hatter. Better go ahead 
and take no notice." 
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“ Plug the old fool with a bullet!” said 
Pete. and have done with it.” 

“Hold a bit," advised the mate; we 
may be running our heads against a stone 
wall It isn't at all likely he's living here 
by himself, and his servants will be well 
armed, if only to hold off the savages. I 
dene Andy's plan to go straight ahead is 

st; but it's the rummest business I've 
ever been in! 

The stranger apparently did not seek to 
hear any of this conversation, but stood 

waiting for us to take our departure. 

Presently, however, still speaking in the 
suavest of soft voices, he exclaimed, '* Pardon 
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me, my men, but you interrupt my morning 
walk. Ah, vou did not think of that! My 
breakfast awaits me, and, indeed, I am 
already late.“ 

I gave one swift glance at the faces of my 
companions, and realised that the crisis was 
fast approaching. Pete's eves blazed with 
fury, and he looked like a wild animal about 
to spring upon his prey. 

I tried to think rapidly of some expedient 
that would save the shedding of blood, but 
my faculties seemed numbed. Just then, 
fortunately, a second startling surprise 
relieved the growing tension. 

(To be continued.) 
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H™ long I sat in the dinghy, drifting down 

stream. and pondering on this most 
extraordinary disappearance of yacht, wife, 
and all my belongings, I do not know. 

All sorts of wild conjectures flashed 
through my mind, to be rejected as quickly. 

Had the yacht been stolen? Absolutely 
improbable in such a short space of time, 
and with my wife on board. 

Was she sunk, by the storm or collision ? 
Both unlikely in the last degree, and out of 
the question too, as the masts would show 
above the water if that had been the case. 
The landing-stage had been entirely deserted 
when I left it, so it was no use going back 
to ask if anyone had noticed the yacht. 
Could the anchor cable have broken, under 
the strain of wind and outgoing tide. Then 
at last a feasible explanation flashed upon 
me, as I thought of strain on anchor and 
cable. 

Of course she had dragged her anchor— 
had I not myself shortened the cable before 
leaving ?—and then the Spring tide, already 
strong, having run out for more than an hour, 
together with the down-stream gale of wind, 
had drifted her bodily down, and she might 
be merely a hundred yards or so off in the 
darkness, 

As I pulled hard down the river I actually 
chuckled to mvself at the thought that my 
wife, cosily shut up in the cabin, probably 
knew nothing of her change of position, 
and I would chaff her well directly about 
her desertion of her husband! But as I 
rowed and rowed, and found nothing, the 
chuckle died away, and once more I grew 
anxious. 

After half a mile of river had been explored, 
and I was satistied I had not missed her, as 
there was light enough in the June sky, 
cloudy as it was, to see the spars of any 
vessel against it—indeed, I had seen more 
than one on my way—TI once more lay on 
my oars in desperation. 

She could not have ‘ dragged " at such 
a rate as that, to be so far in so short a time; 
something more serious must have taken 
place, and she must be clean adrift, speeding 
away at her own sweet will and that of wind 
and tide towards the open sea. 

At that thought a chill of fear passed over 
me. 

The sea would be terrible to.night, and 
what could my poor wife do, helpless and 
alone, with nothing but a dog to keep her 
company. 

It was true, there were ten miles, good, of 
river before the sea was reached, but could 
I possibly catch up with the yacht before 
she reached open water ? 

Not knowing how long, within an hour, 
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she had been drifting, I could not answer 
that vital question. 

And I became a prey to deepest anxiety, 
whilst before I had been conscious mostly 
of annovance and confusion of ideas, and 
I had not thought there was any real danger 
to he feared. 

Now it was different. 

And I was about to start on a desperate 
stern chase, in the storm and gloom, when 
I recollected something which I hoped might 
render me great aid. 

Coming up the river the day before, my 
wife and 1 had noticed and admired a 
smart little motor-launch, moored at the 
ups of a garden which sloped up towards 

rivate house about a quarter of a mile 
be ow the town. 

I recollected, too, that she had said that 
the owner of house and launch were acquaint- 
ances of hers, she and they having been 
neighbours before I married her and took her 
away from this very district. 

I could not remember the name of these 
people, but I felt sure that on such an 
occasion, if I could happily find them at 
home, they would assist me in my chase 
by the loan of the motor-boat, and perhaps 
even accompany me in my search. 

It is true I grudged the time it would lose 
me, in rowing back and asking permission, 
a but 1 argued that if the Thelma had 

a long start of me, this motor-boat was 
my one chance of overtaking her before she 
reached the sea ; and, on the other hand, if 
only a short distance down, I should over- 
haul her in any case. 

So I started back up stream, hugging 
the bank on which I knew the house stood, 
and soon saw the lights twinkling from the 
windows. 

Fastening up my dinghy to the little 
landing-stage, I scrambled ashore, and, like 
a.guilty man intent on burglary, ^" felt " 
rather than “saw” my way up various 
pue and through a ‘shrubbery, guided 

y the lights of the house. 

When I at last found the front doen the 
difficulty of my position came home to me. 
I neither knew the name of the owner of the 
place, nor did he know mine; I had come 
to ask a very great favour of an utter 
stranger, which only the unusual nature 
of my plight could possibly warrant my 
doing at all. 

Indeed, when the maid opened the door it 
was with some difficulty I persuaded her 
to announce me, as she evidently regarded 
me as a most suspicious character; but 
half a crown did “ the business at last, and 
I was left on the hall mat for a moment 
whilst she went to fetch her master. 


But even then I noticed she gave a sus- 
picious glance behind her, before disappear- 
ing, and it seemed to me that the glance 
travelled from me to the coat and umbrella 
rack beside me. 

I need not dwell on mv interview, but I 
can only say that the owner of the motor- 
boat was kindness itself. 

He remembered my wife, sympathised 
most keenly with me in my distress, but 
alas !—with every will in the world to help 
me was unable to do so in the way I hoped, 
as that verv day he had had the engines 
taken out of the launch for repairs. What 
man could do, that he did. He urged 
food and drink, took me down to his boat- 
house and produced a small mast and sail 
for my dinghy, helped me fit it up as well 
as we could, in the dark, and finally, with 
many expressions of hope for my good 
fortune in my strange predicament, shoved 
me off from the landing: -stage, shouting 
after me as I disappeared into the gloom, 
to let him know as soon as possible how I 
fared and what had happened to yacht 
and wife. 

Then began one of the most anxious, and 
withal most trying and extraordinary, cruises 
I ever took. 

I had lost valuable time indeed by my 
unsuccessful search for the motor-boat, but 
I comforted myself with the thought that 
the sail, ill as it fitted my boat, would more 
than make up in the long run, with such a 
wind behind me. 

So strong was the gale, that I could not 
dare to hoist the whole of the little canvas, 
but even with a small portion exposed, 
I seemed to fly through the darkness, 
keeping the channel as well as I could by the 
loom of the banks on either hand, with the 
occasional deeper blur“ against the sky 
of tree or building to help me. 

It was indeed a wild night, and the most 
extraordinary expedition I ever embarked 
upon, and as I sat huddled up in my mackin- 
tosh in the little dinghy, tiller in hand, with 
eyes straining into the gloom ahead, or 
taking swift glances from time to time on 
either hand, whilst I rushed through the 
dark water impelled by the tearing wind at 
my back. I soon began to feel as if I were 
undergoing some nightmare illusion, in 
which I was compelled thus to voyage on 
an endless quest, on a limitless river in 
perpetual darkness—or rather deep gloom, 
for there is always some light in a June sky on 
the East Coast. 

Iremember wondering what would happen 
to me if I ran on a mud-bank, at the pace I 
was going, but I took the chance of that, 
knowing the channel was fairly wide, and 
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being able to make out the loom of the 
banks on either side by which to steer a 
central course. 

My one great fear was that I might 
be swept past the object of my search 
without seeing it, but I passed a wherry 
very soon, laid up by the bank for the 
night, and was relieved to find that her 
mast stood up black and plain against the 
greyness of the sky, giving me confidence 
that I should likewise be able to see the 
T'helma' s masts,especially as there were so few 
trees to screen my clear view of the shores. 

Then by degrees I grew cold and stiff, 
and yet dare not shift from my position, 
for I had to combine a sharp “look out " 
forward, with eontrol of tiller and sheet, and 
nt the same time to sit as far as possible to 
windward, to neutralise the effect of the 
harder gusts, which heeled the little dinghy 
dangerously now and then. I could move 
my legs, however, and kicked out to try 
and encourage circulation, and in doing 
so encountered an object on the bottom 
of the boat. 

It was that wretched bread-basket, the 
cause of all my trouble. 

Anyhow, it should come in useful now, 
as I was hungry as well as cold. 

So, making shift to hold sheet and tiller 
in one hand (I dare not make the former 
fast in such a wind), I broke off bits from a 
loaf and ate huge mouthfuls, till, some- 
what refreshed, I felt I could eat no more ; 
then somehow I managed to get a “nip” 
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from a flask which luckily was in my breast 
pocket, and felt better. 

Whether it was the food and drink which 
caused me to take a more hopeful view of 
things in general, or whether my excited 
brain began to calm down, I don’t know, 
but shortly after my meal" I was much 
cheered by an idea, which suddenly occurred 
to me, and certainly ought to have done so 


before. 
Reckoning that the Thelma had broken 
loose from her moorings nearly two hours 


after high water, she would only have 
four hours, or at most four and a-half, of 
ebb to carry her seaward. 

It was no: likely that she would drift 
fast, what with swinging across and perhaps 
bumping on mud-banks occasionally; and 
even reckoning her pace at two miles an 
hour at the outside, the four hours would 
only take her eight miles—and the sea was 
a good ten. 

After that, if I had not overtaken her 
by then, the flowing tide would bring her 
back—or if the wind were too strong for 
that, at all events entirely stop her drifting 
seaward. 

The immense comfort of this thought was 
soon strengthened by another and more 
immediate relief—namely, the rising of the 
moon, which, though beset with heavy 
clouds, caused a most appreciable difference 
to the amount of light in the sky. 

After this I scudded along in much better 
spirits for a time. 

(To be continued.) 


But as the minutes went by and I seemed 
to have been sailing for hours, and my eyes 
grew tired of straining into the gloom and 
my arms and hands stiff with grippmg tiller 
and sheet, I must have e ai in my 
vigilance, the long strain telling at last upon 
eye and brain. 

For I came near to missing altogether 
the object of my search. 

Scudding round a wide bend I came to 
a much broader reach of the river, with & 
pneum of pollard willows on the right 

nk. 

Almost drowsing as I sat, I was wrell 
opposite the willows, and had given a 
sort of mechanical glance along them, and 
was letting myself be carried down past 
them without further examination, when 
& slight break in the clouds let a little 
gleam of moonlight through, and against 
that gleam I thought I saw a slender spar 
above the trees. 

I looked again. 

It was the main topmast of the Thelma. I 
had found her at last. 

Hastily the sail was lowered, and the 
mast unstepped, and with sculls out I rowed 
into the deep shadow of the willows. 

Presently I could make out her dim shape 
in the dusk, but there was no light from 
the skylight, no answer to my shout, no 
barking of the ever watchful Jim. 

I sprang on board, made the dinghy fast, 
and hurried below. 

The yacht was empty—deserted ! 
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SOME EXCITING SCHOOL MATCHES. 


18 are few things that so thrill the 

average man or boy as the exciting 
finish to a fine football or cricket match, 
and zo I make no apology here for venturing 
to deal with a few of the most exciting 
matches which have taken place between 


our chief public echools or the Universities, 
merely saying that those I shall deal with 
are such as are not known at all to the 
average reader of this paper. 

The Rev. J. S. Thomas, who was for so 
many years the bursar at Marlborough 
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College, liked to recall a very exciting experi- 
ence of his entry into the first eleven of the 
school in 1855. He had got his colours 
as a bowler; and when he went in last to 
bat against a powerful team (composed of 
famous professionals such as Roger Iddison 
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and Jemmy Dean, together with the beet of 
the second eleven of the school), there were 
yet fifty-one runs wanted to win, with the 
one wicket to fall Now, Thomas wes 
then nothing of a batsman, but his, partner 
was Henry Bell, a good man who was well 


set. Bell had a real lion’s heart when 
courage and daring were necessary, and he 
ave Thomas the straight tip that, if ho 
ifted his bat to try to get a run, there 
would be some striking words said te him 
afterwards! Bell told him simply to stop 
the balls when straight, and leave the rest 
to him. So marvellously well did Thomas 
follow these instructions that he played for 
about an hour and ten minutes, and scored 
1. But that 1 served excellently, for Beli 
set about wiping off the other fifty moet 
vigorously, and, to the tremendous chagrin 
of the 8 professionals, and to the 
loudly expressed delight of his schoolmates, 
won the match for his eleven. 

It is practically certain that so many 
extraordinary incidents never occurred in 
any one match before, or since, between 
the great schools as happened in the match 
at Marlborough in 1870, between that 
school and Rugby. The spectators had a 
really thrilling time all through it, and no 
mistake. 

It should be explained, to start with, that 
the field at Marlborough was then bordered 
on the Sun Lane side by a thick hedge, which 
dropped terribly on the farther side ; and in 
another pu the boundary was the great 
sloping bank which all Marlburians know 
so well. Now, how do the following stand 
for incidents in one match? Hervey hit a 
ball, which went to leg for six into Sun 
Lane, the ball passing Westfeldt, who was 
fielding close to the hedge. The Rugby 
man, used to high jumping, took a run and 
cleared the high and thick hedge at a bound, 
without ever thinking about what was on 
the other side of it! He came down a 
terribly stiff drop of many feet into the hard 
road, but luckily fell on all- foura, and, 
though everybedy had watched his leap 
with astonishment, and went to pick him up, 


expecting to see him badly hurt, he was 
found to have sustained scarcely any injury 
at all. 

Then H. R. Heatley. who was noted as a 
big hitter, let out at a ball and drove it 
down the slope, for which an eight was run 


—this is believed to be the most ever run 
for one hit in a big inter-school contest. 
After which Woollcambe, the captain, was 
fielding right at the edge of the slope it«elf 
when there came another mighty hit close 
to the verge of the bank. He ran and caught 
the ball, as it seemed, but fell backwards 
down the slope and disappeared entirelv 
from the view of everybody! As he stated, 
however, on emerging into view again, 
that he had not lost the ball the umpire 
gave the batsman out, of course. "Then. as 
though the Fates were determined to give 
the spectators enough for their money in all 
conscicnce, pong ade wicket suddenly 
fell down when neither he nor anybody else 
had touched it, and whilst the ball wae at the 
other end or the pitch! The fieldsmen 
appealed to the umpires, but nobody could 
say at all what had caused the wicket to 
fall, so naturally the batsman was given 
Not out." And if every match proved to 
be as exciting as this one of Marlborough v. 
Rugby did in 1870, there would be no more 
complaints about dull cricket ” ! 

You may have perchance heard of one 
A. J. Forrest, who is not quite unknown to 
fame as a Rugby footballer of International 
renown, and who had the honour of leading 
Ireland to victory over her three great 
rivals what time she won the Triple 
Crown." Forrest came from Cheltenham, 
and he has seen some very exciting times 
on the football field. But he will tell you 
that nothing he has seen there ever equalled 
the thrill when he played for his school 
against her formidable rival, Clifton College, 
in 1879, and did the deed of his life in a 
cricket match. Clifton had one wicket to 
fall, and four minutes were left for play 
when Forrest went on to bowl the last over 
of the match. The excitement amongst 
both players and spectators was almost 
too intense for words. Five balls were sent 
down, one or two of which the batsmen 
stopped, and one or two of which beat them 
altogether. Forrest had terrible luck in the 
latter balls just grazing the wicket, so to 
speak, without dislodging the bails. It 
came to the last ball, and there was one 


The Racquet Court at Harrow. 
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minute to Time." Cliftonians got ready 
to yell, and to carry their heroes off the 
field—which indeed their splendid steady 
play had richly deserved. But, whether it 
was the strain or momentary lapse of 
watchfulness affected the batsman cannot 


\ 


_ ] [Photo o by SPARROW. 
be told—Forrest’s last ball bowled him, 


and Cheltenham had won with a minute to 
Forrest will never hear such delighted 


T 7 
shouta of enthusiasm again, such heartfelt 


congratulations, as he heard then from 
hundreds of Chelt throats. — 

So many of the players in one Oxford v. 
Cambridge match came from either Upping- 
ham or Clifton that it was referred to in 
several provincial papers as Uppingham v. 
Clifton,” much to the annovance of several 
good cricketers from other big schools who 
were then at the Universities. And in the 
match of 1878 at Lord's, between the 
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all the Cambridge wickets in both inning? 
had been taken by three bowlers who 
hailed from Clifton College -a most curious 
coincidence. 

The question has been raised more than 
once as to which school eleven was the 
finest ever seen. It is a most interesting 
question, but, of course, is almost impossible 
to answer for many reasons. But it is not 
quite so difficult to say which school eleven 
was the finest in the field that has ever been 
known, because three of the greatest authori- 
ties all coincide in answering that query. 

Who that saw the match will ever forget 
how Winchester, by magnificent fielding 
at Eton in 1889, fairlv pulled the game out 
of the fire and won, after it seemed certain 
that they had lost ? When the match was 
over Robert Thoms, the king of all umpires, 
and West, one of the most famous of living 
umpires, as well as Will Martingell, the 
Eton groundsman with years of wide 
experience of all the best school-teams of 
the country—all these great authorities 
agreed that the Winchester team had never 
been surpassed in fieldicg by any team 
they had ever known, even amongst county 
teams. So we may well awerd it pride of 

over all school rivals in this respect. 

t deserved to wm a match that seemed 
absolutely lost—and it did, as stated. 

Though Eton has played Harrow for so 
many long years at Lord’s, twice only has 
the match reached a terrible pitch of excite- 
ment lasting throughout the final innings. 
The first time this occurred was in 1885, 
when Eton went in and made 265 and were 
followed late in the afternoon by Harrow, 
who, after losing a wicket for 3 runs, found 
Watson and Crawley in such form that they 
carried the score to 219 for one wicket ere 
the close of play. With this great advantage 
Harrow started next day, but were all out 
for 324. Then Eton began the second 
innings, but managed only to total 151, so 
that the game seemed a cheap thing for 
Harrow, who only wanted 93 to win, and 
had two hours to get the runs in. 

But the Eton bowling and fielding was 
excellent and Harrovian wickets fell fast. 


At a quarter to seven o'clock, instead of 
finding herself in a comfortable pcsition, 
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Pavilion, Bedford Grammar School, erected in Memory of an ‘Old Boy. 


'"Varsities, there was much excitement, from 
& very curious cause, when the last Cam- 
bridge wicket had to fall. The great crowd 
was eagerly watching to see if a certain 
thing came off—which it did. The last 
wicket fell to an old Cliftonian, and thus 


Harrow had seven men out for 73. There 
were still twenty runs wanted, three wickets 
to fall, and fifteen minutes to go! Things 
began to grow „awfully exciting. When 
Young joined, Butler, the Harrow captain, 
their first business was to make secure 
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against defeat rather than to try to win. They 
played carefully for some minutes, until it 
was made secure that Harrow could not 
lose. Then Butler let himself go. But still 
a draw seemed certain during the last six 
minutes. At length it was seen that, after 
all, there was a chance of victory, and again 
Butler lashed out. The game was a tie when 
the last over began! Three balls were 
sent down for no runs, then one came a bit 
to the off, Butler touched it, and it sped 
to the boundary for four. Harrow had won 
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and now Whateley came along with a rush 
for Eton, glorifying his name by doing the 
hat trick! But Buxton gallantly kept up 
his end for a long, long time whilst Crake, 
Harrow's chief hope, did the scoring. 
Buxton only made 7 runs during his prolonged 
stay at the wickets, but that was enough to 
allow of a seeming defeat being turned by 
Crake into a victory. The Harrovians did 
not forget to cheer him enthusiasticaily, 
but best of all was the big crowd delighted 
when Longman, the Etonian captain, went 


Cricket Pavilion, Wellington College. 


by a minute! But, oh, the excitement 
and shouting of frenzied fathers and uncles ! 
And the clapping and kissing of mothers, 
aunts, and sisters - to say nothing of other 
fellows' sisters ! 

The next great finish between the two 
famous rivals had much similarity to this, 
and happened in 1900. Again Eton did 
excellently in the first innings and badly 
in the second one. Again Harrow appeared 
to have an easy task when she started her 
final innings. Carlyle had done wonderful 
things for Harrow in Eton's second attempt, 
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up to Cookson, the Harrow leader, shook 
hands with him warmly, and congratulated 
him on his team’s fine and gallant success. 
Which was a fine gentlemanly action, in 
accordance with the best spirit of the summer 

ame, as the crowd was not slow to recognise 

y the great cheer it gave for the Eton 
captain. 

Amid several fine games there has been 
one thrilling match, anyhow, anent those 
old rivals, Westminster v. Charterhouse. It 
was in 1876, when the match was a one-day 
affair, and when the side winning on the 


first innings was accounted the victor if both 
sides did not complete a second innings. 
Charterhouse had gone in and made 60 on a 
bad and very wet pitch. Then West- 
minster followed and made 63. As it did 
not seem likely that each side would get 
another innings finished this looked like 
a win for the Pinks. Especially was this so 
when the Carthusians went in again and 
totalled 221 at the second time of asking, 
for it only left about a hundred minutes for 
play. But the opposing bowlers got to 
work in extraordinary style, and the 
Westminster team was all out in fort 
minutes for the gallant score of 22, of whisk 
6 were extras ! : 

One more wonderfully thrilling match I 
recollect in which the Charterhouse figured. 
It was in 1885, and was against Wellington 
College—a one-day match on the same 
conditions as that just described. Welling- 
ton began the fun—total 133; then came 
Charterhouse’s turn—total 114. It seemed 
safe to be Wellington’s game, and indeed a 
telegram was actually despatched to Welling- 
ton College by an enthusiastic schoolboy 
saying that his team had won! But then 
came along Wellington’s second innings, 
in which Wreford-Brown and E. C. Streat- 
feild brought about the biggest sensation 
imaginable for their school at Godalming. 
They bowled like demons, and—it really 
seems almost incredible !— Wellington was 
all out for 33! So Charterhouse had,to get 
54 to win—and had twenty-five minutes to 
get them in ! 

There has perhaps never been more 
excitement crowded into twenty-five minutes 
in any school-match than that day saw. 
The orders were given out to each Curtha. 
sian batsman very strictly—he was to strike 
at every ball within reach, whatever hap- 
pened. Slog your hardest!" was the 
stern command. They did ! 

Two wickets at once fell, but the new men 
slogged away. And when one man was 
out the next comer was at the wickets almost 
before the other had turned round to start 
the journey “ home"! Hawkins and Wre- 
ford-Brown let out at everything, good or 
bad, and the winning hit was made as the 
last over commenced, two minutes before 
" Time"! It was truly such a grand half. 
hour as is remembered for a lifetime. 
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CANADA'S NATIONAL GAME: LACROSSE. 


1 * enduring legacies have the vanishing 
Indians left to modern Canada: one 
is the canoe and the other is the lacrosse 
racquet. The French, whose grand pioneer 
work paved the way for the subsequent 
opening up of the country, quickly picked 
up the exciting game in which the lithe, 
agile Indians used so to excel, adapted its 
name to their own euphonious tongue, and 
in their turn, when the time came, passed 
it on to the British. And nowadays, reduced 
to rules and measurements as strictly as 
first-class cricket or international football, 
lacrosse, despite the rivalry of the American 
game of baseball, holds its own as the essen- 
tially national sport of the Dominion. 

No one should play lacrosse who is not an 
enjoyer of the strenuous life. If the players, 
unlike the American footballers, go un- 
armoured to the field, the proportion of 
casualties in lacrosse is nevertheless about 
as heavy as in the case of American football. 
It is essentially what on the other side of the 
Atlantic is known as a “ fierce " game. 

Imagine a field the size of an ordinary 
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football field, surrounded by a ring of 
excited spectators—men, women, and chil- 
dren. * Now then, Vancouvers, two more 
to win! Give it to 'em!" shouts an 
enthusiastic Westerner who has found his 
way to the great Toronto Fair. Play up, 
Torontos!” comes the answering shout 
from hundreds of voices, and as the cham- 
pions, their bare arms and legs marked with 
many grazes, step out on the field again after 
half-time, sounding thwacks of encourage- 
ment are dealt them on the backs by sym- 
pathetic admirers. 

The players line-up. The order of the 
field in a modern lacrosse game differs from 
a football line-up, in that the two elevens 
dispose themselves in a regular line from 
goal to goal. Each man is faced, at a dis- 
tance of some twenty feet, by one of the 
opposing side, and each man in the one team 
has, as part of his special duty, to keep his 
eve on one member of the other team. 
Where the one is, in the swift evolutions of 
the match, the other may nearly always be 
found closely dogging his heels, with. his 


long scoop racquet in his hand, ready at the 
first chance to strike the ball from the 
possession of the holder. 

The ^''eross-off" starts. Two players 
step out, one from each side, and the small, 
hard rubber ball is placed on the ground 
between them. Each grips his racquet fast, 
and on the word being given there is a quick 
struggling push for possession of the ball. 
For a moment one of them scoops it in, and 
the next instant has passed it to a comrade, 
who in his turn has deftly caught it in his 
“ stick," and is racing, with all the field at 
his back, for the opposite goal. Crack! 
Another racquet strikes his; the ball falls, 
but before it can touch the grass a third 
man has caught it in his oval net, and in 
his turn is flying down the field. 

So swift are the movements in a fast 
game that the eye of an unaccustomed 
spectator is almost baffled as he tries to 
follow the adventures of the little black 
ball. Now it is at one end of the field ; & 
second-or two later it is at the other. All 
the time the crowd shouts praise or blame, 


So sharp is the game that even the players 
themselves often do not see where they are 
passing the ball. 

Each side, in addition to the eleven who 
are doing the hitting and the passing, has 
what is called a field captain," whose 
lively duty it is to run hither and thither, 
as the game whirls this way or that, and 
shout directions to tne players. The field 
captain carries no racquet, and is not sup- 
posed to go more into the thick of things 
than he can help. Throw it to Bill in 
centre ! " he will cry to a racing player, a3 
the latter rushes past, balancing the ball in 
his racquet with deft side-to-side motion. 
And the runner, having no time to look 
round in his wild rush, but knowing exactly 
where Bill is or ought to be at the moment, 
gives his stick an upward jerk, and the ready 
Bill snatches the ball in his own racquet, 
and in his turn goes flying for the goal. 

In the last three years the lacrosse goal 
has been provided with a net, into which 
the ball has to be thrown. Before that, the 
goal-posts alone marked the spot to which 
all efforts were directed. The goal.posta 
in lacrosse are somewhat nearer together 
than in football, but otherwise the regula- 
tions concerning them are of a somewhat 
similar kind. There is a restricted space 
round the goal within which the players 
must not enter to interfere with the freedom 
of the goal-keeper, except, of course, in the 
case of a man who is running in for the goal 
with the ball in his net. 

As in football, good play in modern 
lacrosse is wrapped up in good “ passing.” 
The game has been gradually evolved from 
a much simpler form, in which it was played 
by the Indians, to a sport which is as full 
of “science ” as any of the great games in 
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favour with the English-speaking races. 
One consequence of this introduction into 
it of professional finesse is that Indian 
players, who, not so very long ago, still held 
the palm, are now out-classed by the whites 
with their superior combination, so that, 
although there still remains at least one 
Indian team of repute which plays in 
important matches, and although several 
first-class league clubs contain a few Indian 
players, yet Indian teams as a rule no longer 
take part in the great league games. 


Lacrosse can claim— what neither cricket, 
nor football, nor baseball can pretend to— 
that it has played a part in more than one 
picturesque incident of the great drama of 
Canadian and American history. The most 
memorable lacroase match ever played 
perhaps was that which took place in 1763 
outside Fort Machillimachinac, near where 
the model American city of Detroit stands 
to-day. It was the fort which guarded the 
gateway from Lake Huron to Lake Michigan. 
The day was June 4, the birthday of King 
George 111., in whose honour a programme 
of sports was arranged by the British 
garrison of the fort. 

With effusive loyalty, the Ojibway Indians 
from the surrounding country gathered at 
the fort to help celebrate the birthday feast 
of their “ Great Father," as they called the 
King. The main feature of the day was to 
be a game of lacrosse, or baggatt away, as 
the Indians named it, between the Ojibways 
and their rivals the Sacs. All ignorant of 
the fact that both these nations had joined 
the confederacy of the werful chief 
Pontiac against the British, the unsus- 
pecting garrison turned out, and were soon 
intent on the exciting game. 
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A high wager had been agreed upon 
between the teams. Once or twice, as it 
seemed through some unusual awkwardness 
on the part of the players, the ball was 
thrown over the pickets of the fort, and the 
players rushed eagerly to find it, and then 
out again to resume the game. Major 
Etherington, the commander, had bet 
heavily on the Ojibways, and was as intent 
as any on the game. 

Once again the ball shot high in the air, 
and fell within the fort. This time the 
eager players, in their rush towards the gate, 
dropped their lacrosse sticks and snatched 
tomahawks from their squaws, who stood 
ready with the weapons concealed beneath 
their blankete. Before the British could 
realise the treachery, 400 armed Indians 
were within the enclosure, and the massacre 
of the surprised garrison was the work of 
but a few minutes. An adventurous fur- 
trader—one Alexander Henry, who wit. 
nessed the tragedy from a window over- 
looking the fort—was the only survivor. 
His descendants live in Toronto to-day. 


Canadian lacrosse at the present day is 
undergoing something of a transition in 
regard to the status of players. Many com- 
plainte are made, by those who have the best 
interests of the game at heart, of the harm 
that is being done by the, unfortunately. 
widely prevalent practice of men playing as 
amateurs who are really in receipt of a salary 
from their clubs. The first-class clubs are 
all frankly professional, but in many of tho 
secondary organisations there is much to 
be desired, and an agitation is at present on 
foot with the object of putting the relations 
of professionals and amateurs on some footing 
similar to that which exists in English cricket. 
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A HOSPITAL FOR ANIMALS. 


By Rev. E. Harpy, M. A., Chaplain to the Forces. 


UTY means that which we owe, and we 
have all four kinds of duties—to God, 

to man, to ourselves, and to dumb animals. 
This last kind of duty is too often forgotten 


by boys who do not think. In many cases 
they do not mean to be unkind, but they 
forget what thev are to those dumb crea- 
tures who cannot remonstrate, as Balaam's 
ass is said to have done, but whose very 
dumbness should plead for them. 

St. Francis Assisi used to speak of my 
brother the ass, my sister the cow, and so 
on, to remind himself and others that the 
same Heavenly Father allowed both to be 
born. 

With these remarks by way of preface I 
shall briefly describe a very interesting place 


which I visited the other day. It is a 
hospital for animals situated in Cairo, 
Egypt, where I live. 

In some ways the Egyptians are kind to 
their animals, and in others very cruel. 
They are reared with them, because sheep, 
goats, donkeys, and even horses live fre- 
quently in the tents and mud huts which 
1 inhabit themselves, so they look upon 
ench other as companions. In other ways 
they are not kind to them. Carriage drivers 
in Cairo will put on their horses uselessly 
cruel bearing- reins, and ply their whips even 
when the animals are doing their best. 

The saddest sight at this hospital is that 
of young animals prematurely worn out. 
This should be a warning to boys not to 
burn the candle at both ends. Many men 
in these fast days work hard all day, and, 
instead of resting at night, rush after so- 
called pleasure, with the result that they 
grow old and die before their time. 

When we were learning details about this 
home for sick animals, a hospital cart arrived 
full of dogs. This conveyance, which 
resembles a bread cart, goes about the 
streets of Cairo to pick up sick dogs which 
may be put into it by their owners, or 
ownerless stray ones which have been 
5 by the police. What barking and 
fighting goes on in the cart! As some of 
the dogs may be mad they have to be 
handled with care, or, rather, not handled 
at all. This is the way they are taken out. 
A man puts down through a trap-door in 
the roof an iron instrument like huge sugar- 


tongs. With this he seizes the first dog he 
can and lifts him out. 

When we were looking on, the veterinary 
surgeon, thinking that one of the animals 
was mad, in a moment while the dog was in 
the grip of the tongs, inserted poison into 
his lungs which killed him instantaneously. 

The dogs brought in are kept seven days ; 
then, if no owners have asked for them, the 
badly bred ones are killed in a painless way, 
and any dog that is of & superior kind is 
sold. The stray dogs are captured by means 
of a thing that looks like a whip. They are 
lassoed round the neck with the noose 
which it forms. It was curious to see the 
friendly relations which were established 
between camels, horses, mules, and donkeys 
in this hospital. Boys and even men and 


women, when sick, are often very cross; 
but the sick beasts I saw did not seem to 
have lost their tempers. 
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BASEBALL: WHAT IT IS; WITH SOME HINTS TO YOUNG PLAYERS. 


1 baseball is the American 
national game, yet it is really two. 
thirds English. It is something after the 
style of rounders made scientific, and there 
is no came more varied in ite demands 
upon the skill and intelligence of the player. 
It is quick and full of fun, and keeps players 
continually on the move. 

I have said that it is built on the English 
game of rounders. The Americans, how- 
ever, put forth several theories as to its 


origin. 
The game is mentioned in Miss Austen's 
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games in general, occurs this pasagi 
There are few of us of either sex but have 
en in baseball since our majority.” 
Whether in all these cases the same game 
was meant matters not, and it is not estab- 
lished by the identity of names. Base," 
as meaning a place of safety, dates ita 
origin from the game of “ prisoner's basc,” 
long before anything in the shape of base- 
ball or rounders, so that any game of ball 
in which bases were a feature would likely 
be known by that name. 
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* Northanger Abbey," written in 1798, and 
leaves us to infer that it was the same game 
that we now know by that name. 

It was not necessary to go into the 
realm of fiction to find this ancient use of 
the name. A writer in the Times," in 
1874, pointed out that in 1748 the family 
of Frederick, Prince of Wales, were repre- 
sented as in a game of baseball. 
Miss Austen refers to baseball as played by 
the daughters of Mrs. Morland, the eldest 
of whom was fourteen. In Blaine's * Rural 
Sports, 1852, in an introduction to ball 


In 1874 a team of American players 
introduced baseball to Englishmen. They 
claim that the root from which came the pre- 
sent baseball was the old-time American game 
of catball This was the original American 
bal game. There were two varieties, the 
first called one old cat or one - cornered 
cat,” and the other two old cat." In 
every respect the game was like baseball. 
In ite mildest form, baseball is essentially 
& robust game, requiring all the manly 
i pae of activitv, endurance, pluck, and 

ill peculiar to cricket. 


The theory of the game of baseball is 
in iteelf simple.. It is that two contesting 
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teams must endeavour to send the greate:t 
number of men around the circuit of the 
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bases, under prescribed rules, within a 
limited number of innings. Each team 


must consist of nine 
must be played upon a regularly marked or 
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When the fielding team has taken its 
position the first batsman of the opposing 
team steps to the plate and others follow 


laid-out field as shown in the illustration. 
The ball must not weigh less than 5 nor 
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more than 5} oz., and measure r :t less than p : l 
9 nor more than 9} in. in circumference. "ed 


Position 


him in regular turn until three batsmen 
: have been retired by the efforts of the 
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The bat must be made entirely of hard STR 


1 
wood, except that the handle may be wound 8 
E opposing fielders. Then the positions of 
if the teams are reversed, the side which had 
—— to bat going to the field, and the side which 
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was doing fielding duty coming in to take 
with twine, or a granulated substance» their turn at the bat in tion order. 
applied, not to exceed 18 in. from the end. 


When three of the second-team batsmen 
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have been put out the innings is ended. 
each team having sent three or more men 


to bat, and each having had three men 
retired. Nine such innings constitute a 
game, and the team which has scored the 
inost runs win the game. 


. When the batsman steps to the plate 
he is expected to hit the ball so that it will 
pass the intercepting fielders and go to 
such distance in the out field as will enable 
him to reach the first base before the 
ball can be returned to the fielder stationed 
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there. If he can reach the second or third 
base, or make the entire circuit of the bases 
before the ball has been intercepted by any 
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one of the in-fielders, or before it has been 
captured by an out-fielder and returned 
to the in-field, so much the better, for 
the base runner's object is to ultimately 
make the circuit and touch the home plate, 
by which he scores a run for his side. To 
put a bateman out a fielder must catch 
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the batted ball before it has reached the 
ground or must recover it in time to throw 
it to the base for which the runner is making 
before the base runner reaches there. 

The pitcher is required by the rules to 
pitch the ball over the plate and between 
the knee and shoulder of the batsman. 
Each time he tries and fails to do so the 
umpire calls ball,“ and upon four such 
balls being pitched the bateman is entitled 
to take p 2 base, When three fair balls 
have been put over the plate, however, 
and the batsman has failed to hit them, 
the bateman is out, whether he has struck 
&t the ball or not. 

For each fair ball the umpire cries “ strike." 
From the home plate, past the first and 
third bases, are drawn two chalk lines; 
these are known as foul lines, and any ball 
batted outside these lines is called a foul 
ball, and does not count against either the 
pitcher or batsman unless it should be 
caught by a fielder before touching th» 
ground, in which case the batsman is out. 

The first thing necessary for a good 
fielder is to be able to catch flies, and, strange 
as it may seem, many players fall into 
extremely bad habits in this department. 
Perhaps there is no worse habit than that 
of running too far under the ball This 
compels the player to catch it with his 


FIR OER, 


hands either above his head or over his 
shoulder. If he drops the ball, nine times 
out of ten it falls behind him, and he cannot 
by any possibility get it before it strikes 
the ground. Some young players always 
run under flies and catch them over the 
shoulder, and they excuse themselves 
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by saying they cannot catch any other 
way. A boy who can catch only in one 
pee has obviously a very narrow 
eld of usefulness in a ball game. Never 
catch a fly over your head or shoulder 
except you are compelled to do so by a 
long hit for which you have got to go back. 

A liner is a different thing, and if you can 

et at it with your hands in front of your 
fano and just below the level of your eyes, 
you can gauge it with absolute accuracy, 
and are pretty sure to hold it. A high 
fly should always be caught in front of you, 
and if you want to save your fingers catch 
it with the palms of the hands turned 
upward, the thumbs out, and the inner 
sides of the palms «nd little fingers pressed 
together, just as if you were trying to hold 
a double handful of water. The moment 
the ball strikes the hands close them around 
it firmly. Learn to catch flies on both 
sides of you as well as in front of you ; when 
the fly is on the left the hands should be 
held so that while the right hand is under 
the ball the left shall be against it. When 
the fly is on the right side the left hand 
mu go under and the right against the 
all. 

Young players, as a rule, throw badly. 
There are three rules in regard to this depart- 
ment of the game which should be always 
borne in mind. Throw the moment you 
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et the ball, without wasting time in pre- 
iminary movements. Never throw the 
least bit more swiftly than is absolutely 
necessary. Learn to throw with more 
than one style of delivery. Underhand 
throws should be practised by those who 
mean to play in the in-field. The best 
way to throw is from over the shoulder 
straight at the baseman’s breast. Above 
all things avoid overthrowing or ‘‘ slamming 
in " the ball at a great pace. 

My first advice to the young batter is to be 
careful in his choice of a bat. Never use a 
bat that is the least bit too heavy for you. 
as you must be able to swing the bat with 
certainty. Get a bat which is just as heavy 
as you can control, and not a whit heavier. 


You cannot do any good batting if you 


cannot govern the movement of your 
Stick by your wrists. The next thing 1s to 
adopt a good position at the plate. The 
correct position for a batsman is to stand 
well on his right foot, having his left foot 
touching the ground lightly, thereby making 
his right the pivot foot. By this means he 
will gain a body swing to give additional 
force to the swing of his arms in batting. In 
holding the bat j^ should keep it poised so 
as to have it ready for the regular forward 
swing. as shown in fig. 2. The important 
point is to get the best balance of the bat 
so that its weight should not throw too much 


Strain upon the wrists. Many players are 
accustomed to hold their bats directly in 
front of them and pointed towards the 
pitcher. This necessitates making two 
movements instead of one, and of course 
marring the aim in striking. Fig. 2 shows 
& correct position in standing ready for 
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an effective hit. Confidence is everything 
in batting, and you can never feel con- 
fidence in your ability to bat well unless 
you are accustomed to a regular position 
both in standing ready to strike or in pro- 
p2rly holding your bat so as to use it with 
the best effect. The moment you step to 
the plate you are expected to hit the ball so 
that it will pass the intercepting fielders and 
go to such distance in the out-field as will 
enable you to reach the first base before 
the ball can be returned to the fielder 
stationed there. If you can reach the 
second or third base, or make the entire 
circuit of the bases before the ball has been 
intercepted by any one of the in-fielders, 
or before it has been captured by an out- 
fielder and returned to the in-field, so 
much the better, for your ultimate object is to 
make the circuit and touch the home plate, 
by which you score a run for your side. 

Try to bear in mind always that no harm 
can come to you from running to first base 
on & foul. This seems an unnecessary 
caution, but I have seen many young players 
hesitate in going to first base from a doubt 
as to whether the ball was fair or foul 


and thus get put out. Always run to first 
base as soon as you hit the ball or have 
made your last strike, and always run the 
entire way there. Never stop because you 
see that the ball is going to reach the base 
ahead of you. Run it out every time. The 
first baseman may muff the ball before you 


reach him, Always be ready to take 
advantage of accidente. In running the 
other bases, the best advice I can give you 
is to take plenty of ground. Keep well 
away from the base, and watch the pitcher 
closely. If he pitches a ball that is the 
lest bit wild, no matter whether the 
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catcher holds it or not, run. If the ball 
is wild it takes the catcher off his balance, 
and before he can recover himself sufficiently 
to throw it accurately to the base, you 
will have gone so far that you can beat the 
ball. When two men are out you should 
run on any kind of a hit. Never mind 
whether you see a fly going into a player’s 
hands or not, run for home at the top of 
your speed. Always take plenty of chances 
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in base running, but take them intelligently. 
Baseball is à game of skill and intelligence. 
Don't forget to use the intelligence. 

The pitcher is the central sun of the 
team, the source of life and motion to the 
game. If his work is done badly it demora- 
lises the whole team. Pitching has been 
reduced to a science. Formerly all one 
could do in pitching was to drive the ball 
swiftly and trust to luck. But one day 
a player discovered that he could make 
the ball curve. Now we have out-curves, 
in-curves, ups and downs, and a curious 
combination of them, which are very effec- 
tive when used with judgment. If you 
find a batter hold'ng his bat in a very 
ood position for low balls but bad for 
high balls, give him the latter. If vou 
think he is trying to hit to right field when 
there's a man on third, give him in.curves. 
If he is trying to hit to left-field for some 
purpose, try to defeat it by pitching 
out-curves. When you see that he has 
fathomed your intentions, change your 
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style of delivery. This will make him 
think you are going to pitch some other 
kind of a ball. Don't doit. Pitch the same 
kind, and the chances are that you will 
strike on him. 

As for the catcher, one of the chief 
requisites of his position is that he should 


thoroughly understand his pitcher. The 
pitcher and catcher should always have 
signale and should always make use of 
them. The pitcher especially should always 
be able to inform the catcher, when that 
player is under the bat, what kind of ball 
to expect. The change of pace in the 
delivery from swift to medium is very 
effective when thoroughly disguised. 

The future of the game in this country 
seems assured, as in addition to the National 
Baseball Association of England and the 
London Baseball Association, the British 
Baseball Association has just been formed 
under the auspices of several well-known 
football clubs. Mr. A. E. Kennedy (Wool- 
wich Arsenal) has been elected chairman, 
Mr. M. F. Cadman (Tottenham Hotspur) 
vice-chairman, Mr. Norris (Fulham) 
treasurer, M. J. Cameron (Tottenham 
Hotspur) hon. sec., and Messrs. M. P. 
Cooke and McWeeney organising hon. 
secretaries. A committee has been formed 
from representatives of the following clubs : 
Fulham, Tottenham Hotspur, Chelsea, 
I. A. C, Leyton, Woolwich, Brentford, 


Queen's Park, Reading, and  Aylesbury. 
An association consisting of four teams has 
been formed at Oxford University, and 
several other colleges are taking the matter 
up, so that it may be said that the game in 
England is at present in full swing. 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


SEPTEMBER. 
By Dr. Gorpon STABLES, R.N. 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Aviary, 
Pigeon Loft, Rabbitry, and Gardens. 


HE Boy HIMSELF.— When I tell you, lads, that I am 
writing these Doings for September on the seven- 
teenth day of ye merrie month of May, it will give vou 
an idea of how far ahead even literary men like your 
humble servant must forge nowadays in order to keep 
abreast of things. The world, boys, is moving faster 
than ever it did in any previous age, and as the 
greatest law iu Nature is that the fittest ouly survive, 


, ably spent in your particular fancy. 
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those who are unable from constitutional weakness or 
innate laziness to run along with it have just to fall 
out of the race. 

The battle of life is dead a very earnest and a very 
hard one, and the young fellow who cannot be brought 
to believe that while still in hís teens is very unlikely 
indeed ever to see his forties. It is twenty years and a 
bit more since I began to pester you with my preach- 
ing. and mind you that even in that time I have seen a 
great many young and stately barques of life go on the 
rocks, stagger astern, and founder. If you wish to 
know the reason, it is easily told—these barques were 
badly ballasted, or they sailed without good outlooks by 
dax, and without a man in the chains by night. 

It is but right that the elderly should give some of 
the fruits of their experience to the young. Well, 
though I cannot boast of being exceedingly old, still, 
I can look back upon a fairly long life; and do cd 
know what has kept me going, and what I thank 
for every day of my life? Why, plenty of bard work to 
do, and health to help me to face it. I take the liberty 
of adding that our worthy Editor can say the same. 
There is but little difference in our ages, for when the 
one dies of old age the other had better be thinking of 
making his will. I believe we each have filled a niche ; 
he bas done $0, at all eventa, and stuck steadily thereto, 
while I have been more or leas of a rover. I confess 
that I have jumped down out of my niche now and 
then and had a turn round, because I am a dweller in 
woods and wilds’ he is a sturdy citizen of the greatest 
city on earth. His study has been among tlie toilers and 
the moilera of the streets, and those that toil even still 
harder afloat on tbe wild North Sea. But hurrah ! lads, 
when I jump up into my niche again I somehow feel 
none the worse for having had my cruise around. 

I would be sorry to have the lives of you youngsters 
all work and no play, and should be still more sorry if 
any of you thought more of your play than your work. 
A young fellow's play should fit him for bis work, and 
bis hours of play should feel all the more sweet from 
his having been hard at work. 

Work hard, then, when you are at it; have no 
thought for anything else while you are about it, and 
work honestly, boys. Do not long to amass wealth 
merely, The very labour of acquiring money alone so 
alters the brain and nervous syetem that all power. all 
capability of enjoying life is clean gone for ever. And 
health goes with It. 

Keep your health, boys. Keep your haads hard, and 
your hearts will be happy ones. This world is not all 
pinchbeck. There is pure gold left in it, but it is 
mental gold. Seek for that, and your years will not be 
spent in vain. 


THE PourrRY RvN.—I hope now that the summer 
is nearly ended, for it slips away with August, you 
know, you can look back on days pleasantly and profit- 
And every fancy 
should do a little more than pay ite own way. At all 
events, ee ee looked upon merely as a 
pastime, is a healthy one, for it keeps mind, and body 
too, active. Well, many of your birds will be now falling 
into moult. When in their natural state this moulting 
business, which is looked upon as a disease by ue, i8 
thought nothing of by the fowls, Just see to it that 
they are not exposed to wet or draughts, that there 
is no overcrowding, and that cleanliness everywhere 
prevails. 

It is time during this month to go in for your autumn 
cleaning. It is true that a model poultry-run sbould 
be perfection all the year round, but this is hardly 
possible in most cases, so choose fine weatber, with 4 
slowly rising glass, and start work. N.B.—After the 
whitewashing take care that the place is quite dry 
before you turn the fowls in again. 


THE AVIARY.—We had done with the breeding more 
than & montb ago. I hope you have been fairly suc- 
cessful, and have gained experience. If you have been 
in the habit of keeping a notebook these entries will be 
of some considerable value to you next year. 

All you have to do now is to wash.and disinfect the 
breeding cages, and there is a right way and & wrong 
way of doing this. Get a strong solution of carbolic 
acid in a bottle labelled POISON from your chemist. 
Tell him what it is for, and he will give you the proper 
strength. The woodwork of the cages is first to be 
scrubbed well with soap and water. Then set in the 
eun or some place with a good current of dry air. 
Next day go over the whole cage with your solution 
and a paint-brush, making sure that the carbolic gets 
down into the cracks, for it is in these that vermin 
collect. Another good washing in a day or two, 
another sun-drying, then put the cages away, rolled up 
and tied up in paper to keep them free from the dust. 


THE PiGEoN LorT.—Do not keep stock that will 
only eat its head off. Go in for thorough autumn 
cleaning, scraping, &nd disinfecting, but beware of 

isonous disinfectants. Many such are declared 

armless, & drop or dust of which I would not like to 
fall among my pigeons' grain. 

There is not much doing now in any livestock 
fancy. 


RABBITS.—I used to advise my boys to gather hay 
for their rabbits, or gruss, at the roadsides, but since 
the motor-cars have taken up the running such a 
course would be highly injurious. 

As long as there is a blink of sunshine this autumn 
let your favourites have exercise in the open air. And 
the more you yourself have of the same blessing the 
better will it be for your health. 


THE GARDENS.—Keep everything tidy and clean—~ 
walka, borders, beds, ete. Continue to make war upon 
weeds. There should be a fresh show of bloom this 
autumn. 


TATTOO Marks (A. J.).—No, you cannot obliterate 
them yourself without danger. Show the arm to a 
surgeon. 

TuiN AND WEAK (Rex).—Stop the habits before you 
are too late. Take phosferine and the cold tub. 
Good mixed diet. 


SEALs (A. E. J.).—1. Yes, the cruelties of the seal- 
fishing are still revolting. 2. Sleep for lad of sixteen, 
eight or nine hours, Take the cold sponge tub the 
moment you get up. 


Docs (Several).—Queries should be sent to the Editor. 
Feed on Spratt’s. Large biscuits for big bow-wows, 
toy biscuits for small, and puppy biscuits for tho-e 
between three and nine mouths. Give dry, and they 
will help to keep the teeth clean. 


HEIGHT (X. Y. Z.).—Yes, but nothing out of the way. 


Hope (Miserable).—Depends on yourself. Give up 
the habit, and take virol and the tub. Keep windows 
open day and night. 


TEETH (Chas. B. A.).— Yes, you cannot enter the Army. 
Bad school habits would injure the heart, producing 
palpitation and many distressing symptoms. 


SquiINT (E. G.).—Consult a qualified medical oculist. 


W. E. D.—1. No, you must not copy for sale the 
drawings in papers or magazines. That would be a 
serious breach of copyright. 2. Pen-and-ink or brush 
and Indian ink. 


M. W. (Maidenhead).—You would find no market for 
drawiugs of the kind submitted. They are far from 
publication standard. 


AN INTERESTED READER, and others.—See answers to 
ro. correspondents, or refer to the Quarterly Navy 

ist. 

AN OLD “B.O.P."-rTE (H. Hughes).—We find ourselves 
unable to account for the yellow stain, unless you 
have let the printing paper come in contact with 
the negative when wet. There ought to be no stain 
if the negative has been thoroughly well washed. 
If development has been forced the pyro sometimes 
cavers stains, but this does not seem to be what you 
refer to. 


HYART.—You can get a book on the Gum-bichromate 
process in the * Photo-Miniature" Series. It is 
number 22, and costs 6d. It is rather an uncertain 
process in the hands of the average worker. 


A. Tommy (T. J. E.).— If the fish shows signs of fungus 
it is diseased, but we think it by no means unlikely 
that you have got a Japanese gold-fish, which would 
be black and gold, the gold being in patches as you 
describe. If so, there is nothing wrong with it. 
Gold-fish do eat weeds sometimes, and seem to tlirive 
upon them. There is no reason to suppose that they 
would do it any barm. 


H. S. J.—It is in much better taste for a boy or a man 
to wear no rings at all, and we would advise you to 
leave jours off altogether and so save yourself 
worrying about which finger to put it on! 


* B.O.P.” READER.—Give them a coat of size aud then 
a coat of white paper-varnish. You can buy both at 
any oilman’s. 


Hanny.—1. We have had no article on building large 
canvas canoes, as we do not recommend them, If 
you want à boat of that size, build it of wood in the 
usual way, and then coat it with canvas if you like, 
but you had much better leave it us it is. 2. Consult 
a doctor, and give up runuing until you have done so, 


P. McMFoRD.—There are no current books on the 
subject that we can find, Volapuk seems tc have 
been displaced by Esperanto. 


P. S. HEATH.— The picture of “A Battle Royal,” by 
J. T. Nettleship, on page 477 of our Auuual for 1900, 
shows two tigers and a python. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


[TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL SERIES. 


[Continued from pages 639 and 655.] 


Our Weekly Cricket Competition: 
Nos. 5 and 6. 


For these two subjects there were no entries, 


No. 7.— Best Design, in Black-and- 
White, of a B.0.P. Cricket Challenge Cup." 


Prize Bat Winner. 
Percy J. CUTHBERT, 31 George Street, Plymouth. 
Consolation Prizes ( Boy's Own " Knife). 


L. Caton, 68 Oakdale Road, Leyton, N.E.; J. W. 
Kennedy, 31 Viewmount Drive, Gilshochill, Glasgow ; 
*vdney N. Willey, 3 Queen's Parade, Faversham ; 
Alfred Eri est Smith, 40 Baker Street, Handsworth, 
Birmingham; Gregor McGregor, jun, 22 Ha) burn 
Crescent, Partickhill, Glasgow. 


No. 8.—Pen-and-Ink Sketch of the Ladies 
College Best Bowler doing some damage.“ 


Prize Bat Winner. 
GEORGE WILLIAM Kemp, 42 George Street West, Bir- 
mingham, 


A Féte Day in Naples. 


Consolation Priz:s (* Boy's Own" Knife). 
WILLIAM H. SHEPPARD, 188 Helmsley Road, Jesmond, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Frepenick R. JOLLERY, 14 Carlton Terrace, Swansea, 
S. Wales, 
Josern TAYLOR, 40 Northgate, Paildon, near Shipley, 
Yorks. 


IV.—Verse Competition. 


IN this subject we offered Prize-Money up to One 
Guinea for the best set of verses in honour of the 
B. O. P.“ Competitors were to be judged in two sec- 
tions— namely, all ages up to 16, and from 16 to 24. 
Appended is our Award: 


JUNIORS (all ages up to 16). 
Prize— 15. 6d. 


MarconLM W. Dye (age 15} years), 34 Murraygate, 

Dundee, 

CERTIFICATES. 
(The names stand in order of merit.) 

George T. Jenkins, 28 Frederick Road, Gillingham, 
Kent; Claude Harry Hales, c/o Mrs. R. Langley, 
34 Grey Street, Fremantle, W. Australia; Walter Edward 
Bishop, c/o P.O, Box 76, Port Elizabeth, South Africa; 
Hubert Arthur Wilkins, 7 Ridgway Road, Fishponds, 
Bristol; Edwin Leonard Relf, 26 Officers’ Quarters, 
H.M. Prison, Wandsworth, s.w.; Kathleen M. Boileau, 
Hil House, Cranbrook, Kent; Harold Bray, Winter- 
bourne, Dauntsey, Salisbury; Percival Foster Sauer, 
102 Bowes Road, Palmer’s Green, N.; J. M. Reid, Idle- 
wild, Fountainhall Road, Aberdeen; George Roy 
Leighton, 28 Napiersball Street, Glasgow, W. 


SENIORS (ages 16 to 24). 
Prize—7s. 6d. 


FRED BARTLETT (age 19), Market Square, Stow-on-the- 
Wold, Gloucestershire. 


Prize—3s. 6d. 


Davip CovTTS (age 18), 47 Keir Street, Pollokshields, 
Glasgow, 


Prize—2s. 6d. 


ALLAN J. MACDONALD (age 183), 12 Abernethy Road, 
Lee, S. R. 


CERTIFICATES. 
[The names stand in order of merit.) 


Archibald J. Allen Wilson, 126 Sydenham Road, N.: 
Edwin W. Baker, Fairville, St. John Co., N.B., Canada ; 
Irene MacLeod, 68 Bismarck Avenue, Toronto, Ontario, 
Capada; Hilda F. Moore, School House, West Dean, 
Chichester; Beatrice Parsons, Thorp Arch, Waiora 
Road, Caulfield, Victoria, Australia ; Alexander Robert- 
son Horne, 70 Beaconsfield Place, Aberdeen; Gilbert 
Emery, Pentw:nmawr, Newbridge, Mon.: Richard 
Shea, Kiltennell. Gorey, co. Wexford, Ireland; Letitia 
Alice Laidlaw, Cefn-Bryn, Swanage; John Wilson 
Kennedy, 31 Viewmount Drive, Gilshochill, Glasgow: 
Howard William Smith, 14 Genotin Terrace, Eufield 
Town, Middlesex; Thomas W. Ferguson, Rossbrien, 
Lisenalta, Limerick ; Fred Hill, 84 Mansfield Street, 
Kinz-lard Road, London, N.E. ; Harry Fenton Snelling, 
May ville, Aylsham Road, Norwich, Norfolk ; William 
i - Boyd, Bankhouse Cottage, Darvel, Ayrshire, 
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THE VOYAGE OF THE BLUE VEGA: 


A STORY OF ARCTIC 
ADVENTURE. 


By GORDON STABLES, M.D., R.N., 


Author of * The Butterfly Hunters," etc. etc. 


(Jllustrated by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


“Y saw the Dane throw up his arms and fall bac "t 
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CHAPTER XXIL-—THB ATTACK ON THE 
BLUE VEGA—TERRIBLE FIGHTING. 


E do not die, I dare say, until it is 

decreed we must. Death, indeed, 

was staring me in the face, for I had not 
time even to lift my revolver. 

But, strangely enough, in his rush under 
the table, Jacob had dislodged a wooden 
rod or bar. It was the end of this that 
tripped my would-be murderer up. 

Next moment my weapon was at his 
head and the fellow surrendered. 

Naturally enough, the excite:nent that 
followed was very great. 

But Ketchup was roped hands and feet 
and carried forward. 

Frieslan had rushed below; Tom had 
come forth out of his state-room, and poor 
Briney, too, arrayed as she was in the robes 
of night. Although Betsy was told by 
my own lips that I was safe and well, so 
confused was she that she asked me no less 
than three times if I was certain I wasn’t 
killed dead. 

Jacob crept out of his hiding, but was 
afraid to leave us, and, after some talking, 
at Tom’s advice I was just about sending 
two or three hands forward to arrest Little 
'un in his bunk, when the sharp reports 
of two or three rifles were heard, and while 
we were still marvelling what had happened, 
Timber Toes himself threw up the frozen 
crackling skylight over our heads and looked 
down. 

“ Ketchup has escaped," he cried ex- 
citedly. Little 'un cut his lashings, and 
now they have both cut over the side and 
gone out o' sight in the starlight." 

Send men at once, Frieslan, to capture 
them." 

* Too late, sir," said the bo's'n. We 
fired and Ketchup has fallen, but there 
ain't a hand in all the ship 'ud catch up 
wi’ Little 'un, sir." 

Shortly after this Ketchup was found on 
tie ioe dead enough and stiffening fast. 
A rifle bullet had found its billet in his 
heart. 

We had to hold a council of war now at 
once, for everyone knew that the events 
of this night would bring things to a speedy 
crisis. 

Before the sun should again shine over 
the pack Little 'un would reach shore 
and report how matters stood, and ten to 
one the attack would not be long delayed. 

It behoved us, anyhow, to make immediate 
prepare Honi; not only for self-defence, but 

or dealing these mutineers a blow from 
which it would be impossible for them to 
recover. 

It is always well, I find, to know as much 
as can be learned concerning the strength 
of the fo2 one has to fight. I had seen the 
enemy's camp and thought I knew about 
the number of the Eskimos, but concerning 
the whites I knew nothing. 

I sent for Jacob, though I had little 
respect for the fellow and just as little 
trust in him. 

He was a pretty ignorant sort of a fellow, 
and pretended to be more so. 

Jacob,“ I said, as he stood before me 
with his ugly fat face puckered with 
sycophantic smiles, you needn't grin 
at me like a she-fox; I don’t like you 
much." 

* No, Cap'n." 

* Well, you have managed to save your 
bacon.” 

His face had as much expression now 
as a Swedish turnip. 

* Your blubber, man." 

" Blubbah ? Ah, yees. Goot, goot!” 

* Your skin, then.“ 

He looked inane, and commenced examin- 
ing the sleeve of his seal jacket. 
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Ah, yees! Was goot skin." 

I felt I wanted to kick him, but refrained. 

* Frieslan," I cried, and my second 
mate ran up. Translate what I say to 
this renegade, will you ? " 

** Certainly, sir.“ 

* So far," I then told the Yack, “ you 
have saved your life. Your own comrade 
would have killed you, and served you 
right. What does he say, Frieslan ? " 

* Says, sir, that for his life he doesn't 
care, but he has & wife and children that 
will soon die if he doesn't return to his 
igloo alive." 

Do you love your family?“ 

* Love!" cried Jacob, "I likey plenty. 
Goot, goot, I sell them you. How much 

ou gib me ? " 

Tell the fool, Mr. Frieslan, that we want 
to know at once how many Ya-^ks and how 
many Danish men we have to fight." 

* As near as I can judge. from what he 
says, sir, there are nearly forty Yacks and 
about thirty whites." 

„Tell Jacob that if he does not give us 
all the information wanted I shall put him 
down the ice-hole.“ 

This wretched creature would hardly 
have understood the true meaning of 
hanging or shooting, but the ice-hole 
appealed to him strongly. 

e threw himself on his face, as if praying 
to the sun, and was willing to promise 
everything. We found out, therefore, the 
number of guns and also the number of 
knives. A gun is a white man, a knife is 
a Lack. 

We found, also, the method the chief 
of the guns would employ in attacking us, 
and how he proposed to dispose of us after- 
wards. 

The attack was to be made at night. As 
many of us as could be seen would be shot, 
the whites keeping under cover, and at a 
safe distance. Then the knives were to be 
sent creeping round to the other side of the 
ship to board and capture us. No one 
was to be left alive, on the principle that 
dead men tell no tales. 

After all the valuables were taken out of 
her, the Blue Vega was to be loosened away 
from the ice all round and immediately 
scuttled and sunk. 

This, then, was what we had to look 
forward to. It was what Tom called “a 
very pretty programme." 

A very ghastly one, Tom Bluff," I said, 
“ but there is no time now to be lost. We 
must do our best to thwart it and prevent 
this tragedy from being placed on the 
boards." 

"I think we shall manage one way or 
andther,“ said my friend. We hace 
stood shoulder to shoulder, you and I, 
and fought savages before now, and these 
Danes and half-caste Yacks are not a whit 
better nor worse.” 

* Can we trust Jacob, Tom ?” 

“I think he will do the best he can for 
himself, Silas. And to that best he can 
scarcely attain unless he stays with us. 
If he escaped, there would be but little to 
tell the enemy, and the chances are they 
would give him a hot welcome after his 
perfidy.“ 

* That is so; only let me tell you now, and 
Is can inform the men that they are to 
seep a watch on the fellow and shoot him 
the moment they discover any double 
dealing on his part.“ 

“That I will Indeed, I shall do the 
shooting myself if I see any necessity 
for it." 


I had half expected an immediate attack 
and that a battle mightrage that very night, 
but days passed by and still there was no 
sign. 


Whoever was in command of the muti- 
neers had a long head on his shoulders. 
He knew that waiting meant being better 
prepared on his part, and on ours it would 
mean nervousness and some degree of 
demoralisation. 

No doubt our poor fellows were having 
the fidgeta. Well, the best cure for that is 
busy-ness. 

I kept them active all day. Only it was 
the silent watching through the long nights 
of darkness that told. 

There was a new moon, which would give 
but little light for three or four days to 
come, and somehow I believed that it 
would be when the moon was in her first 
quarter that the attack would be made. 
Half-light would be better for their purpose 
than whole. 

But everything was ready, and if the 
enemy kept by their programme and sent 
the “civilised " Eskimos to board on the 
starboard or off side, well, then they would 
reap the benefits of our more advanced 
civilisation. 


After doing all we could, not only for the 
purpose of defence but for giving the foe 
quid pro quo, or, as Saxwold called it, two 
quida for one quo, I bent my energies to the 
comforting of old Claude Burgoyne and the 
female members of my ship’s company. 

This latter was not so difficult a task as 
I had anticipated. 

Briney was so confident of victory that 
she almost longed for the battle to begin. 

The old man was very resigned. 

Saxwold and Edgar really seemed spoiling 
for a fight, and had made all arrangements 
to perform prodigies of valour. Well, had 
it all fallen out as they expected, their 
performances would doubtless have taken 
place, but in a fight there is nothing certain 
except the unexpected. 

Every forenoon, for the clear weather 
had come to stay apparently, we made a 
reconnaisance in force, a squad of men on 
foot, myself in one sledge and Tom in 
another. Tom drove his own team, Jacob 
drove mine, and I had my Webley revolver 
nice and handy. 

One day, from tracks on the snow, we 
made the discovery that the island was 
occupied by the Danes. In order to be 
certain I drove reasonably near to it, and 
by drawing their fire upon me discovered 
their position. 

They had done their best to fortify 
themselves, evidently thinki there was 
a probability of our attacking them. 

he day of battle must be close at hand 
now. 

At some distance from the ship, on both 
sides, we had raised zigzag ramparts of 
ice and snow, and inside these trenches 
had been dug. This was our first line of 
defence, and both Tom and I agreed that 
we must fight the land side thereof with all 
the calmness and determination in our power. 

I put this very forcibly to my men, 
summoned aft to the quarter-deck for that 
purpose. 

* You must not even think of our second 
line of defence—the ship's bulwarks, I 
told them. It is at the ramparts yonder 
you must fight and die if necessary. Don’t 
forget that, if we are beaten, there will be 
no quarter—all must perish. Men, I am 
trusting to your courage and your implicit 
obedience to command." 

My little speech was received with just 
one wild and determined Huzza! Then 
I felt my fellows would fight like true 
Britons and sailors. 

The nights were very clear now, and from 
the mast we could see the island from which 
the attack was bound to come as brightly 
almost as if it were day, the moon, stars, 


and aurora all supplying their quota of 
light. 

f kept the men as cheerful as possible, 
and though Tom had suggested their turning 
in all-standing (dressed) I would not hear 
of it. 

„No, Tom," I said. we'll have plenty of 
time to get into our togs when the enemy 
appears leaving the island." 

One evening, however, I retired earlier 
than usual, though I had no intention of 
falling asleep. But hard work and anxiety 
had told upon me, and my head was not 
long down on the pillow before I was sound 
enough. 

It was nearly the end of the middle watch 
when Tom entered and laid a hand upon 
my shoulder. 

“The enemy are leaving the island," he 
said. At the double, too, and we may 
expect the attack inside half an hour.” 

“Then,” said I. wake the men and 
wake the cook. Quietly does it, Tom: and 
wel have & comfortable warm breakfast 
before taking to the trenches." 

The meal was ready in less than half an 
hour, and the men were busy discussing it. 

Then Tom and I, and the rest of us, 
including Betsy and Brinev, though my 
little girl didn’t seem more than half awake, 
sat down to ours. 

There was nothing talked about except 
the coming fray, but I was glad that the 
children said but little, being afraid to 
interrupt Tom and me. 

„Frieslan! ' I presently shouted up the 
companion. 

" Ay, ay, sir!" 

„Tell the bo's'n I want him." 

* Oh, here you are! I said, as Timber 
Toes entered about a minute after. I want 
vou, bo's'n, to ask the men if any of them 
would like grog; if so, serve it out to all 
hands." 

Toes was back in a very short time. 

„Nobody won't touch not a single drop, 
sir. They say they don't n Dutch 
courage." 

* That's right." 

If we had expected the guns and knives 
to make a dash right up to the battlements 
we were mistaken. They knew better than 
that. 

But what a band of demons they looked, 
to be sure, as I saw them through my night 
glass ad vancing at the double. 

All dressed as Eskimos, so that but for 
their size and their arms I could not have 
told which was the real and which the 
false. 

But the leader, I soon noticed, kept the 
knives a little way ahead good generalship, 
for he wanted to draw our fire, but not 
upon his palefaces. 

It was rough on the Yacks, though. 

We had something with us that the 
enemy was not aware of—namely, a small 
Gatling gun, and a most serviceable weapon 
it proved to be. 

The leader of the attacking force, with 
all his cleverness, had made one slight 
mistake, for, instead of spreading his men 
out, he permitted them to advance in close 
columns. 

Not a shot was to be fired until I gave 
the order, and the first volley was to be 
blank cartridge. I had my meaning for 
this. The enemy wanted our range. and 
I wanted to get them as close as possible 
before treating them to the real pepper and 
salt. 

When at last they did have the volley 
of blank, they naturally enough advanced 
still nearer. 

* Now, Tom," I shouted, “ give them the 
arden hose." 

The Gatling gun rapped out on the still 
night air, and the havoc done by it I could 
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see was t. The knives had received it, 
and fell k shrieking with terror, leaving 
dead and wounded behind them on the 
snow. 

Rifles now came into play, and the Danes 
" advanced to the rear," Russian style. A 
capital plan when one wante to save one's 
skin. 

I could speedily see their tactics now. 
They had thrown themselves down, well 
out of reach, to rest and breathe. But 
not for long. 

They were up again in a few minutes, 
and in a surprisingly short time had thrown 


up a rampart of snow. 

We had the first innings ; they were about 
to have the second. 

“Capital!” I cried. ‘ Bravo! the 
Danes!” 


And, somewhat to my astonishment, the 
men sent the enemy a rousing cheer. 

I don't care what service they belong to, 
whether man o' war or mercantile marine, 
sailors like a foeman worthy of their steel. 

Yard after yard. on the slanting direc- 
tion," as Timber Toes called it, the enemy's 
protecting rampart was advanced. The 
real Yacks did the digging, the Danes 
themselves the firing, and wherever a head 
appeared over our snow trenches it drew 
a bullet from the enemy. 

Now, although it is a mistake to imagine 
one Britisher is as good as three foreigners 
in a fair fight, still, it is sometimes all to 
the good that our fellows should believe this 
tradition. In the present fight the foe 
was at least two to one, and the Danes are 
splendid shots; so I began to wonder with 
myself how it would be when they advanced, 
but little reduced in numbers, and it came 
to a hand-to-hand tulzie, desperately fought 
with pistols, knives, and rifle butt-ends. 

I must try to prevent such a tulzie, and 
with this end in view I ran along our 
trenches, calling for volunteers for a forlorn 


nore 
t is needless to say I soon got all f 
wanted, and Tom himself was going to 


lead. 
The enemy's trench was hurriedly made 
and perfectly straight, and so I had deter- 


mined to rake it. 

Tom was ready, and so were the volunteers 
and the Gatling. 

Timber Toes wanted to go as well, but 
while the mate’s presence would give 
extra courage to the volunteers, the bo's'n's 
would scarcely have had the same effect. 
For honest Timber Toes was, in the minds of 
the crew, associated with calling all hands 
on deck or arousing the next watch. 

So Tom, with the men and little Popsey 
Wopsey, as the men called our Gatling, 
appeared suddenly right in front of the 
front files of the foe. And the quick- 
firer was planted, while the spare hands 
poured in a heavy fire at close range. 

The effects were fearful —quite beyond the 
power of description. 

It is not too much to say that the enemy's 
trench for a time was a chaotic heap of 
dead and wounded, and ran red with blood — 
blood soon to turn brown when it touched 
the snow. 

The injured men hampered the un- 
wounded in their efforts to defend them- 
selves, and of this I had determined before- 
hand to take advantage. 

High over the din of battle I now heard 
my own voice, which really sounded to 
me as that of some one whom even I must 
obey. 

Back, mate! Back! 

All on board, boys! 

Lively does it!” 

These were my commands. 

Timber Toes himself, however, saw no 
reason why he should remain silent. 
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* Follow me, he shouted, and it's bravely 
Illlead you to the rear. Put a foot in it, 
pou beggars, and may old Cloutie take the 

ind most. "' 

In less than ten minutes we were on board 
—all those that had been in the trenches, 
I mean, when the retreat was ordered. 

And Timber Toes himself, brave fellow that 
he was, was the very last man to board. 

But his pluck almost cost him his life. 

For by this time the foe had rallied. They 
had torn themselves, as it were, from the 
trenches, and with a wild shout advanced 
across their ramparts and our own, believing 
that victory was already in their hands, 
and that massacre, the division of booty and 
the sinking of the Blue Vega would follow 
as a matter of course. 

One of the foremost of the Danes had 
seized Timber Toes by one leg. He held 
a knife in his mouth, and if he had succeeded 
in getting but a foot or two higher he would 
have plunged it into the bo's'n's body. 

Timber Toes was powerless, but help 
was at hand, and at that moment Leeks 
appeared on the bulwarks above. 

With one wrench she dragged the bo's'n 
in board. 

There was something wildly grotesque 
in her appearance as she loomed for a 
moment above the bulwarks, her lanky 
form silhouetted against the glimmering 
aurora borealis. 

Next moment she bent over the side, 
pistol in hand. I saw the flash, though 
the din prevented me from hearing the 
report—I saw the flash, and I saw at the 
same time the Dane throw up his arms and 
fall backwards dead upon the snow. 

Verily, verily, 

“There's a sweet little cherub that sits up aloft 

To care fur the life of poor Jack.” 


But anything more unlike a sweet little 
cherub than Leeks at that moment, I must 
remark, I never yet have seen. 

But it came all to the same end. She 
had saved the life of Timber Toes, and for 
that I was thankful. 

Small time for reflections just then, 
however, for the enemy, fierce and furious, 
were now close aboard of us. 

(To be continued.) 
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An Urgent Appeal. 


Don't be alarmed, gentle reader. There is no danger, 
only the Captain has just remembered that the 
" D.O.P." comes out to-day, and he is depicted sum- 
n E his fag, as he is afraid all the copies may be 
sold. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF JACK ALDERSON, V.C. 


By ADRIAN LEIGH, 


Author of “A Long-Range Duel," Christmas in the Khyber Pass," etc. 


HE night passed quietly. Alderson and 
I shared the same waterproof shelter, 
and at his suggestion we turned in early, 
for, as he said, a man is never the worse 
and often the better for a good night's 
rest, especially if, as was the case with us, 
he expects to fight hard for his life in the 
morning. And for me, at any rate, the 
morning came only too soon in the shape 
of the faithful Belaki, bearing two tin mugs 
of tea and a platter of biscuits, arousing us 
with the mournful cry : 

“Sah! Sah! Four o’clock, Sah!” 

With a simultaneous groan we both 
unrolled ourselves from our blankets. I 
do not know Alderson’s frame of mind, for, 
whatever it was, he gave no sign; but I had 
been dreaming I was sitting in a comfort- 
able armchair in the library of my home 
in England, with tea and toast at my side, 
a novel on my knees, and a roaring fire before 
me. So that, when I awoke to the squalid 
reality of our crazy shelter, the weird 
flickerings of the candle lamp, the battered 
fin-pot which held my breakfast, and then, 
in a flash, to the remembrance of what lay, 
that day, before us, the shock almost un- 
manned me. 

It was with a dull, sinking spirit that I 
crawled to the door of the tent and, pushing 
back the canvas, looked out into the chill 
morn. Tere was no moon, but high 
owerhead Í could see a few stars shining 
feebly in the narrow streak of blue-black 
Sky that lay between the cliff-tops. The 
camp was already astir. Here and there in 
the darkness the bright blaze of a cooking- 
fire threw a circle of light for yards around 
it, and in the glow I could see the muffled 
and great coated figures of the soldiers 
passing and repassing as they sought their 
morning meal. 

The voices of the men were low and 
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hushed, and rose from the low-lying camp 
like the deep hum of a disturbed swarm 
of bees. Here and there I could hear the 
strident shout of an orderly sergeant rousing 
some lagging sluggard from his rest, and 
from time to time a mule, protesting against 
its load, made the deep valley echo with 
its discordant bray. A cold, drizzling 
rain, too, had begun to fall, and altogether 
a scene more unlike the pomp and panoply 
of war it would be hard to imagine. 

With a shiver I withdrew once more 
within the shelter to find that Belaki had 
already rolled my blankets in the canvas 
valise and was making ready to strike the 
little tent. I swallowed hastily what 
remained of the tea and, while I laced my 
boots and wound my putties round my 
legs, munched a couple of biscuits. Alder- 
son had already finished his toilet and 
breakfast, and was sitting on his rolled 
blankets carefully examining his revolver. 

At last Relaki, having for the fiftieth 
time declared that unless we let him strike 
the shelter he would be too late to join the 
baggage-column, we braced our courage 
and crawled from the warmth into the 
drizzling cold without. Then we stumbled 
off in the darkness towards the General's 
tent. It was already struck, and lay rolled 
on the ground. Beside it stood the General, 
intently watching the twinkling of a signal- 
ling-lamp which flashed from one of the 
pickets on the cliff-top. He was giving 
sharp instructions to a signaller at his side, 
who with a rattle of his lamp sent the message 
flying on to the soldiers on the heights. We 
stood by in silence, for we knew that the 
General was issuing his orders for the 
morning's attack. 

One by one other officers came up until 
all the Staff and commanding officers were 
assembled. As soon as the Chief of the 


Staff had ascertained that all were present, 
the General drew himself up and turned 
towards us. 

As soon as it is light, gentlemen," 
he said, the pickets will advance along 
the top of the cliffs and bring as heavy a 
fire as possible to bear upon the fort, and 
under cover of their fire the brigade will 
assault the fort in the order we decided 
on last night." 

He waved his hand in token of dismissal, 
and the regimental officers dispersed to 
rejoin their men. Soon no one but our- 
selves and the Chief of the Staff remained. 
The General beckoned us to mount a little 
hillock close by. There we took our stand 
around him, and in the cold wet dawn 
watched the regiments march by us one by 
one. 

A heavy tramp of feet, growing each 
moment louder, then, out of the dark, 
indistinct figures would emerge and, four 
by four, the long khaki-clad line of men 
would sweep by us to disappear again a 
couple of minutes later, swallowed up by 
the night. Then another regiment would 
be heard, and in turn appear, stride by, 
and vanish ; but now we could see it farther 
off as it approached, and even dis-ern the 
last section of fours until it rounded a bend 
in the river-bed. The next regiment we 
could see distinctly and they us, and, in 
spite of the prohibition of all talking, a 


- low cheer broke from the men as they saw 


their General. And then, suddenly, there 
rang out the sharp rattle of fire from the 
cliff-tops. Crack! crack! crack! rapped 
the rifles. The dawn had come and the 
battle had commenced. We flung our- 
selves on to our ponies and clattered at 
speed over the rough stones to the head of 
the column. 
(To be continued.) 
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HE sound of singing by a rich clear voice 

floated towards us, and soon we saw on 

the farther side of the grassy space a young 

girl. The song ceased abruptly, and with a 

cry of Father!" half in fear, half in 
astonishment, she ran forward. 

She was slim and graceful, with beautiful 
brown eyes and yellowish-brown hair falling 
in wavy curls to her waist. She looked at 
her father questioningly, and he answered, 
„Fear nothing, Pearl These men are 
seeking an uninhabited island, and have 
landed here by mistake. However, I have 
explained matters to them, and they are 
going away.’ 

* Where is their ship ? " she asked. 

* We have no ship, miss," 1 interposed 
quickly. “ We are shipwrecked sailors, and 
have been tossed about for many days in an 
open boat. A day or two ago we escaped 
from a tribe of savages, and now it seeins 
we are refused common hospitality by one 
of our own race. I hardly think your father 
realises that he is bidding us go to our 
death." 


* 


AN ISLAND MYSTERY. 


By WiLLIAM James Marx, 


CHAPTER IX.—A MYSTERIOUS HOST. 


“My father dislikes strangers,” she 
replied softly, and desires to be alone. 
No stranger has ever come here before ; but 
of course he will not send you away," and, 
placing her arm on his, she talked to 
him so quietly that we could not hear a 
word. 

It is against the rule I laid down," he 
said, and it will bring us no good. Why do 
they come here? Why don't they go to 
some other island? Ships ? " he continued, 
after another whisper; “ they don't pass 
often, and if these people hoisted signals to 
them I should have my retreat invaded 
again." 

But if a ship appeared they would row 
out in their boat to meet it!” 

" Will you do that, young sir?" he 
demanded eagerly. “ Will you pull out to 
the first passing vessel, and say nothing of 
me and my daughter? lf so, I will house 
and feed you till the time arrives.” 

Since our company is so distasteful,” 
I replied, “ we shall be only too pleased to 
relieve you of it. Besides, we have no wish 


to remain here ; we want to return to civilisa- 
tion." 

“ Sarcastic speech is not seemly on the 
lips of youth,” he observed gravely, “ but I 
have your promise and will hold you to it. 
Come, Pearl, we will take them to the 
sailors’ huts, and Manuel shall give them 
food." 

Father and daughter went off together, 
and we followed, not speaking, but still 
lost in wonder at the strangeness of the 
adventure. By à roundabout route he led 
us to a secluded valley, and our surprise 
was renewed by the sight of three small, 
but comfortable-looking houses. 

“ Two of you can share one hut," said our 
unwilling host, and Manuel shall bring 
you food." 

Then, taking his daughter's arm, he de- 
parted, as if that were the end of the business; 
but the young girl looked back, and 1 
thought her eves were full of interest and 
pity. We remained watching, till a hollow 
ud them from view, and then turned and 
gazed blankly at one another. 


"Something gone here," said Andy, 
tapping his forehead, without a doubt. 
I'm glad the girl came in time. I wouldn't 
have liked any serious trouble." 

" You've turned pretty squeamish these 
days," sneered Pete. Girl or no girl, I 
wouldn't have stood his nonsense much 
longer." 

The quarrel mizht easily have become 
acute but for the intervention of the mate, 
who suggested that we should investigate 
our new quarters, which, pairing otf as 
before, we proceeded to do. Andy opened 
the door of one of the houses, and I followed 
him in. 

The building was of one storey, and con- 
tained two rooms, separated from each other 
by a thin partition of matting. ‘The outer 
apartment was evidently used as a living 
room, and was furnished plainly, yet with 
some degree of comfort. The sight of 
Various articles increased our wonder, as they 
must have been brought a long distance to 
the island by ship. In the inner room we 
found the materials for two beds, but they 
were of native make. 

“ It strikes me," exclaimed Andy, with a 
comical glance round, that this is more 
comfy than the niggers’ temple.” 

Or even the open boat." 

“Well, yes," he agreed, with a drawl. 
It's certainly less draughty ; but what on 
earth does it all mean ? Who is this crazy 
old chap ?” 

“ Are you sure he is crazy ?” I asked. 
„He may be a trifle eccentric, but he 
seems sane enough. And Pete may vapour 
as he likes, but I reckon the old man wouldn't 
have fared so badly in a rough and tumble. 
He knows well enough where to find the 
trivger of his rille.” 

" You're right there! " said my com- 
panion. “It isn't likely he carries that 
gun about for ornament. Hulloa! I guess 
this is the chap he called Manuel. Well, 
it's certain his beauty didn't help to get 
him his place ; but he's welcome, for all that. 
My stomach won't say ‘No’ to a good 
square meal." 

The man who had entered the room was 
small and weazened, with dull, glassy, 
unintelligent eyes, and his skin was strained 
over his features like parchment on a drum. 
It was difficult todetermine his nationality, 
but I judged him to be a European of some 
kind, probably an Italian or a Spaniard. 
His face and hands, and the exposed parts 
of his neck and chest, were deeply browned 
by the sun, except for a white mark across 
his left check, a memento, perhaps, of knife 
or sword cut. His arms were long and 
ungainly, his figure was shapeless, and he 
shambled—though at a surprisingly rapid 
pace—rather than walked. Such was the 
man who brought our food, and, though the 
poor fellow was not responsible for his 
appearance, I could not altogether repress 
a shudder of repulsion. 

“I was just remarking that you were 
welcome, mate,” said Andy, with an ap- 
proving glance at the provisions. I must 
say your skipper does the thing in good 
style. What's his name, when he's at 
home ? " 

The man, having put down his burden, 
stood looking into Andy’s face, watching, 
as I thought, the movement of his lips; 
but as he returned no answer to the ques- 
tion, Andy, whose temper was none of the 
calmest, said sharply, Well, why don't 
you speak ? There's no harm done in asking 
the skipper's name, is there? Unless,” he 
added, the old gentleman happens to be 
a blackbirder ! ” 

'The servant still remained silent, but now, 
making a gesture with his fingers, implying 
that he could neither hear nor speak, he 
shambled away. 
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“Poor beggar!” exclaimed Andy com- 
passionately. l'm sorry I gave him the 
rough side of my tongue; but let us set to, 
kiddy.” 

What about the others?“ 

" Oh, they'll get their rations, and we 
shall be rid of their company for a bit. 
We shan't grieve over that." 

“Well, honestly, I shouldn't be very 
sorry if we didn't see them again. I'm 
always afraid Pete will play you some dirty 
trick." 

" Don't you worry about me. If Andy 
Reid can't hold his own against a lubber 
like that it's time he passed on. No, no; 
Pete is welcome to his sulks, but when it 
comes to solid business he'll find he's bitten 
off more than he can chew. It’s the old 
gentleman more than Pete that bothers me. 
D'ye think he is a / lackbirder ^ ” 

A slaver?” 

" Call it what you like. Contractor for 
native labourers is a mighty good term. 
Anyhow, it's plain he keeps a ship of some 
sort." 

But he seems all alone. unless you count 
in Manuel and the girl," I objected, “ and 
the natives would make short work of him 
if thev suspected that he was engaged in 
that trade.” 

“True enough," Andy agreed, “but I 
can't think of anything else," and indeed 
there was mystery in the whole affair. 

However, we finished our meal, and, feeling 
perfectly secure in spite of the strangeness 
of our situation, we went into the inner 
room, arranged the beds, and. lying down, 
dropped off into a sound sleep, which I, at 
least, badly needed. 

The sun was already sinking when I 
awoke. Andy's couch was empty, but 
hearing him moving about in the other room 
I jumped up and joined him. Despite his 
cheery optimism the old nervous dread 
came over me, though one would think all 
cause for anxiety had been removed. 

“Wel, kiddy,” he cried cheerily, “ so 
you've run through your sleep? You'll 
be sorry for that nap when we turn in pre- 
sently. You'll be spending the night 
dreaming with your eyes open—a mighty 
poor occupation, too!” 

* Don't worry ! " I laughed; “ I've a lot 
to make up yet, and this seems a good oppor- 
tunit y." 

" Maybe, and maybe not," he replied. 
" I'm not putting all my money on this 
show. Are you going to stretch your legs 
a bit ? 

" | don't mind if I do. 
the others ? " 

" No. I guess they mean sleeping the sun 
round. But between vou and me and the 
gate-post, I don't hanker after their com- 
pany, as I have observed several times 
alreadv. We two can manage very com- 
fortably by ourselves," a statement with 
which I thoroughly agreed. 

The door of the next house was closed, 
and. there being no sign of movement, we 
walked off quietly in the direction taken by 
our host and his daughter. 

The scenery around was of exquisito 
beauty, but the charms of nature were lost 
upon Andy, whose head was filled with more 
prosaic matters. Cresting the wooded knoll 
in front of us, we descended into a grassy 
valley, and then climbed a further slope. 

Before us stretched a plateau nearly 


Have you seen 


square in shape, and in the middle was a 


piece of raised land, flat-topped and sur- 
rounded, as far as could be seen, by a high 
stockade of thick-set bushes. 

See the house? asked Andy, extending 
his arm. That's where the proprietor 
lives,“ and he broke into a hearty laugh 

" We may as well have a nearer view,” 
I suggested. We may learn something.“ 
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The old man has chosen his ground well. 
A few men with guns behind that stockade 
could keep off a hundred savages, And, by 
the powers, look at that! There's some- 
thing ugly about this island, my boy.“ 

My astonishment equalled Andy's on 
seeing a small brass cannon peeping through 
a narrow gap in the stockade. I walked for- 
ward rather hurriedly to obtain a nearer view, 
but, just as we approached, the uncouth 
figure of Manuel appeared beside the gun, and 
he waved to us with excited gestures to return. 

“ Don’t lose your wool, old fellow!” 
grinned Andy. We don’t want to steal 
your precious gun; 'twouldn't be any use 
to us. I suppose your governor doesn't 
object to our taking a stroll round the 
outside of his private grounds ! ” 

But Manuel still gesticulated violently, 
and, tinding that we did not retire, he ran 
back, evidently for the purpose of fetchiug 
his master, who in a few minutes made his 
appearance. 

I trust, sir," T began quickly, that we 
have committed no offence in taking an 
evening walk ! " 

Not an offence, sir," he replied, ‘ onl 
an indiscretion, and the fault is mine. 1 
must request you for the future to avoid this 
part of the island. Elsewhere you may 
wander where you will, but this spot is for- 
bidden ground. Here you are trespasserm, 
and should you venture here again Manucl 
or I wil shoot you without ceremony. 
Pray make this quite plain to your com- 
panions. And now I have the honour to 
wish vou good evening." 

He bowed graciously, with the air of a 
monarch who has been pleased to pardon 
the unwitting error of a subject, and waved 
his hand as a sign of dismissal. Then he 
stood swinging his rifle carelessly, while we, 
utterly amazed, slowly re-crossed the plateau 
and descended the slope. 


CHAPTER X.— A MYSTERIOUS PROPOSAL. 


" WHAT does it mean ? ” asked Andy in 
a tone of bewilderment, seating himself on 
the stump of a tree that had been broken 
off close to the ground. *'Tell me the 


meaning of it, kiddy, for I've lost my bearings 


altogether. ['ve got into a dangerous 
channel that's never been charted, and may 
find my boat staved at any minute." 

It's as much a mystery to me as to you; 
but there's one thing certain, we must warn 
the others." 

* Humph ! " said Andy. As soon as we 
do the trouble will begin. Pete will go 
nosing round on the strength of making a 
discovery, as sure as fate.“ 

“Then he must take the consequence.” 

“ He'll risk that!“ 

He'll be risking death, then, for the old 
gentleman, I fear, for all his mild manner, 
will shoot him dead with no more concern 
than he would shoot a stray bird." 

“I believe you,” said Andy thoughtfully, 
b 15 Pete won't, and I doubt if the mate 
wi ont 

And this proved te he the case, for the 
Frenchman listened. to our story with 
intense eagerness and eyes ablaze with 
excitement. 

If the old fool thinks to bluff me like 
that, he's a long wav out of his reckoning ! " 


said he. Why aren't we to go near his 
house? It’s pretty plain he has something 
to hide.” 


“ Looks like it,” the mate assented. 

* And Uni going to ferret out his secret," 
continued Pete. What's he living here for, 
anyhow ? Men don’t lve on lonely islands 
by themselves for nothing. I thought at 
first he was mad, but I guess now that's put 
on. What does he keep a cannon for? 
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* Perhaps to guard 
attack from the natives," I suggested. 

That's reasonable enough," agreed Mr. 
Martin, but still, this warning off business 
is a bit curious." 

„Well,“ said Andy, if he doesn't want 
our company I don't see that we should force 
it on him; and anyhow, we know what to 
expect." 

At this Pete laughed sneeringly, but he 
made no answer and the subject dropped, 
though I fancy it continued to occupy all 
our en However, several days passed 
uneventfully, and during that time we roamed 
about, taking care to avoid the forbidden 
spot. Manuel brought us plenty of food, 
and altogether we had much to be thankſul 
for, in spite of our host's eccentric be- 
haviour. 

But the surprises were not yet at an end. 
One evening, while at a part of the beach 
not before visited, Pete discovered a kind 
of shanty, small, but well put together and in 
good repair. The beach there sloped some- 
what to the lagoon, and two smooth stone 
runways had been laid from the building to 
the water, as if to make the passage of some 
_ wheeled vehicle easier. 

The door of the shanty being unfastened 
we looked inside, and saw a boat mounted on 
wheels, evidently for quick and easy launch- 
ing. Pete’s eyes glistened at the sight, and 
he whispered some remark to the mate, who 
shook his head warningly. 

Farther along the beach we came upon a 
small, strongly constructed pier, which made 
us still more curious, 

“ Ah!" cried the Frenchman, “ we're 
getting on the track now. A pier means a 
ship, and a ship can’t be run without men. 
I should like to see the next cargo of that 
same craft. I guess a rummage through the 
house would show us the sort of stuff she 
trades in. I did have a notion that the 
old boy was a blackbirder, but I m beginning 
to alter my opinion." 

Stow your hints!" said Andy roughly, 
“ and speak out like a man, if you've any- 
thing to say " ; but Pete only grinned mali- 
ciously in reply, and walked beside the mate. 

The next dis he and Black Jock kept 
prat much to themselves, appearing to 

deep in some talk of a serious character. 
My suspicions at once revived. I felt con- 
vinced they were plotting some mischief— 
but what ? 

A fresh incident, trifling in itself, increased 
my vague feeling of alarm. During the 
evening I occupied myself in overhauling 
our old boat, in case we should need her in a 
hurry, and as it took me much longer than I 
had expected I was late in returning to the 
hut. 

The door was closed, but the sound of 
voices came from within. My companions 
were speaking too low for me to overhear 
what was said, but they were excited 
and an Pete and Andy seemed at 
loggerh , as usual, while the mate was 
apparently trying to pus them. 

Strictly speaking, I suppose there was a 
certain amount of meanness in my listening, 
but fear overcame my scruples, and 
strained my ears to catch every word. 

" You cau throw what you like in my 
teeth," said Andy. I may be no psalm- 
singer, more's the pity, but I tell you I'll 
have no hand in it." 

Here the mate interposed softly, and then 
Andy burst out, True enough! I've been 
unhappily about as big a blackguard as 
most, but I've done with that line, and I'm 
going square now." 

Let him be, Jock. He's a chicken- 
hearted fool We'll manage the business 
without his help!“ 

“ You were always a brave man with your 
tongue, Pete,” said Andy tauntingly, 


ainst a surprise 
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* but I reckon you're pretty handy, too, in 
hoisting the white feather. Anyhow, it will 
take a better man than you to scare Andy 
Reid." 

“ What’s the use of quarrelling,” inter- 
posed Jock, you have our proposal, 
and——" 

It sounded as if he were getting up, so, 
fearful of being discovered eavesdropping, 
I lurched against the door, and entered 
hastily. The men’s faces still looked 
excited, and Pete was scowling horribly, 
but the mate, quickly recovering his self. 
[ocean exclaimed, *' Hulloa, Weston, 

'd clean forgotten you. Andy said you had 
gone down to clean out the boat. Have you 
made a job of it?” 

* Only partly. I must go down again to- 
morrow, aud after that one of you must 
see to the mending of a plank or two." 

“ Well done, my boy!” the mate replied 
good-humouredly.  '' You've more fore- 
thought than all the rest of us put together. 
I'll give you a hand myself, maybe, to- 
morrow. Are you coming, Pete?  Good- 
night, Andy. Good-night, Weston!" and 
he went out, taking his surly chum with 
him. 

I looked at Andy questioningly, but he 
only muttered something about my supper 
being ready, and, as if unwilling to enter 
into any conversation, retired into the 
inner room, leaving me more puzzled than 
ever. 

What did it all mean ? What was the 
scheme with which he would have nothing 
todo? Now, at least, I felt sure there was 
some villainy afoot, but of what nature I 
could form no idea. Had it anything to 
do with myself? It seemed hardly likely. 
I was certainly no favourite with either 
Pete or the mate, but there was no reason 
just now why they should go out of 
their way to do me an injury. They were 
far from being good men, but they would 
not hurt me unless to benefit themselves, 
and this seemed impossible at present. 

I felt utterly bewildered; the stupidest 
ideas came crowding into my head ; the room 
grew hot and stifling; 1 gasped for breath, 
and, opening the door, passed out to breathe 
deeply of the fresh night air. 

The clear blue sky was gemmed with 
myriads of golden stars; a gentle wind 
fanned the trees, giving a soft waving 
motion to the delicate green branches; 
everything was stil and peaceful; the 
throbbing in my head alone disturbed the 
silence of the night. 

I walked quietly to and fro before our 
own hut, but unconsciously drew near the 
one occupied by Pete and the mate. Their 
door was closed, but they had not retired, 
since I could hear them engaged in an 
animated though not angry discussion. 

Mechanically I retraced my steps, when, 
as if suddenly alarmed, a dark figure, rising 
swiftly from the ground at the side of the 
hut nearest me, shuffled off at a rapid pace. 
I caught but a momentary glance of the 
fleeing figure, but enough to assure me it 
was Manuel. 

Here was another perplexity added to my 
confusion! What was he doing there ? 
What service, even as a spy, could a deaf 
and dumb man render? Was there more 
than one plot going forward? I would will- 
ingly have given a fortune, had I been the 
possessor of one, to be sure that the 
morning light would reveal a ship in the 
offing. 

Once more I deliberately attempted to 
play the part of listener, for the occasion 
seemed almost to demand it, but the voices 
had ceased, and the two men were going to 
their beds. I resumed my walk, and tried 
to hit upon some reasonable solution of the 
enigma confronting me. 


That Pete had proposed some deed of 
violence was perfectly clear from Andy’s 
indignant refusal to join him. I had given up 
all idea of injury to myself, and there was 
no one else likely to be attacked but the man 
who claimed the ownership of the island. 

At this point Pete’s words on the evening 
when we first perceived the pier returned to 
me with sharp significance. 

He had spoken bluntly enough of the 
absent ship’s cargo, and of what a rummage 
through the house might bring to light. 
Perhaps he returned to the subject thinking 
that our eccentric host had some hidden 
treasure unfairly obtained, and resolved to 
make himself master of it. 

The remenibrance of the sailing-boat ready 
for launching seemed to suggest this, and 
the treasure would be well worth the risk 
of a long voyage in those seas, especially 
in a well-found boat built for cruising. 

I could not rid myself of the suspicion of 
robbery, and from this my thoughts wan- 
dered further. If Pete succeeded in his 
design, was he likely to leave behind any 
persons who might at some future time re- 
veal his guilt ? Knowing his unscrupulous 
character I did not think so. 

For an hour longer I walked about, 
turning these MD, arde in my mind, but 
only succeeding in becoming more confused. 
My one shred of satisfaction was that Andy 
had refused to have anything to do with it. 

* After all, that's likely enough to settle 
it," I said half aloud. “ They won't be able 
to carry the thing through without Andy 
to back them. I’ve been making moun- 
tains of molehills, and the best thing 
to do is to go to bed. My head will be 
clearer in the morning, and I shall probably 
laugh at my fears." 

Entering the hut, I closed the door and 
went softly to my bed in the inner room. 
Andy seemed to be sleeping soundly, but I 
noticed by the dim light that his right hand 
was grasping the revolver, and the sight did 
not add to my comfort. 

However, I undressed and lay down, and, 
dis thoroughly tired by my day's work, 
soon lost my fears and perplexities in slumber, 
until Andy awakened me with a cheery 
call to breakfast. His sunny face showed 
no sign of his overnight quarrel ; indeed, he 
was in extra high spirits, chaffing me zood- 
humouredly on having obtained the honour 
of the mate's good graces. 

Jock was quite polite ! ” he said; adding. 
" but don't forget, kiddy, that a smooth 
tongue isn't always a sign of goodwill.” 

(To be continued.) 


INQUISITIVE SPARROW (to Irate Cricketer, smarting 
under defeat) : “ Hullo, who won?“ 

IRATE CRICKETER : We lost.” 

INQUISITIVK SPARROW: "What's that you've got 
in your bag?“ 

IRATE CRICKETER: * Tbe umpire.” 


et to the end of this extra- 

ordinary business ?" was my inward 
and exasperated comment, as I threw 
myself into a chair, after lighting the cabin 
lamp. 

“ First the yacht disappears with all on 
board, and in some mysterious way goes 
cruising down the river in my absence, and 
now, after a time of anxiety, cold, and 
wretchedness, I tind her at last, only to be 
met with the still more perplexing and 
alarming discovery that my wife is no longer 
on board.” 

So ran my thoughts, and if I had found 
it impossible to account for the yacht's 
breaking from her moorings, still more so 
was it to explain why my wife was no longer 
in her. What could have induced her to 
leave in the middle of the night ? and where 
could she have gone to ? 

So hopelessly puzzled was I that I did not 
in the least see what to do next. 

Making up the tire—which was still just 
alive in the stove—and putting the kettle on 
to boil, I went on deck with a lantern to see 
if there was anything to guide me in forming 
an idea as to what had happened. 

I first went forward to see if I could make 
out how she had broken adrift, and was 
soon enlightened on that point. The anchor 
cable had run completely off the winch; 
though what had started it was another matter, 
and almost as great a problem as before. 

Then I turned to see how the yacht was 
“brought up” against the bank, and to 
my astonishment found a rope ashore and 
made fast to a willow on the bank. How in 
the world could my wife, unaided, have done 
that ? 

And yet it seemed in the last degree likely 
that anyone should have been wandering 
about on such a night, in such a lonely 
district, to be able to lend her aid. 

Still more puzzled, I returned below, to 
warm myself with hot cocoa, and try and 
think things out. 

Of course, a great dread forced itself upon 
me, that my wife's absence might be ac- 
counted for in a terrible way. 

She might have fallen overboard, in her 
efforts to stop the progress down the river. 
Yet in that case the vacht would still be 
adrift, instead of securely fastened, and little 
Jim would not have been drowned, and 
would most surely have made his presence 
known, even if on the river-bank. 

So I calmed myself, but at the same time 
wearied my brain with endless efforts to 
explain the mystery. 

It sounds almost heartless, though in the 
circumstances it is, perhaps, hardly to be 
wondered at, but after I had sat for some 
minutes in the warmth, nature—fatigued, 
overstrained, and weary as I was—over- 
came me, and I fell asleep, sound and fast, 
before I thought of or intended any such 
thing. 

It is impossible to say how long I slept, 
for the good reason that I have no idea 
what the time was when I dropped off. 
I shall never know how long I had been in 
the dinghy, sailing in chase of the Thelma, 
nor had I even noticed the time at the 
house when I went after the motor-launch, 
and when I reached the yacht's cabin my 
watch had run down, for one does not think 
of such a thing as winding watches when 
speeding through the darkness in a tiny 
boat before a gale of wind. 

All I know is, that when I awoke, stiff 
and cramped, it was broad daylight, and 
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AN INTERRUPTED CRUISE. 


By WILLIAM WEBSTER, 
Author of “A Week-end Adventure," ete. 


PART III. 


& lovely morning, the newly risen sun glis- 
tening on the skylight above my head, and a 
chorus of birds in the willows just in full 
melody. 

Stretching my weary limbs, I went on deck 
to have a look round, and see if there was 
anything to be seen to guide me in the elu- 
cidation of last night’s mystery, which, except 
for the absence of my wife, seemed now like 
some bad dream. 

I found the yacht hard and fast aground 
on the shelving mud, within six feet of 
the river- bank, luckily on an even keel, 
with the rope now hanging slack between 
her and the willow-tree to which it was 
fastened. 

Between the scattered willows I could see 


a flat meadow-land, bounded in one direc. . 


tion, at right-angles to the river, by a bit 
of woodland, close by which, as if for 
shelter, was nestled a cottage, from its 
chimney a blue film of smoke already 
ascending. 

No living person was in sight, and no 
other habitation, and I felt that my first 
inquiries must be at the cottage, for want 
of anything better. 

Not knowing how long my search would 
last, nor where it would take me, I fetched a 
large slice of bread and some cold bacon 
from the cabin, and, being too anxious to 
wait to eat it, leapt ashore and started off 
on my second quest—on shore this time— 
munching my breakfast as I went. 

It was only about a quarter of a mile to 
the cottage and my eagerness made me 
cover the ground quickly, and, little as I 
hoped to hear any news in such a quarter 
as this labourer's cottage, my heart thumped 
and my breath came short as I rounded the 
gable-end and came within sight of the door. 

And then I saw something which caused 
a great revulsion of relief, and made me sure 
my search was nearly ended. 

For, seated calmly on the newly scrubbed 
doorstep was little Jim the spaniel, with 
an air of perfect self-possession and as if he 
owned the whole place, lifting his nose with 
an appreciative sniff, either of rabbit scent 
from the wood in front or of cooking from 
the house behind. Jim!“ I called, “Jim!” 
expecting to be overwhelmed with a burst 
of canine joy at this meeting, even as I felt 
inclined to shout with delight myself. 

But Jim merely rose from his seat with a 
pleased wag of his stumpy tail, smiled " 
up at me, as much as to say. Ah, there you 
are, just in time for breakfast," and calmly 
walked indoors, evidently expecting me to 
follow. 

It was humiliating, till I remembered 
that after all it was only a few hours since 
I had left him, and the “ dog ” mind does 
not take it into calculation that his lord and 
master could ever get lost and worried ; 
had he been lost himself, his greeting of me 
would doubtless have been most enthu- 
siastic and his relief immense ! 

So I did what he expected, and followed 
him—with beating heart, I admit—into 
the little kitchen and living-room of the 
cottage. 

Just inside the threshold I paused and 
looked round. 

The room seemed empty at first sight, 
and even in that moment of anxiety I 
noticed how beautifully clean and fresh 
it looked. 

Then, in an alcove, I saw that which 
caused a prayer of thanksgiving to rise 
silent but sincere in my heart. 
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On a couch, fast asleep, lay my wife, 
her face calm and happy, with a little flush 
on it; her hair a bit tumbled,” one little 
hand thrown out on the cloak which covered 
her, looking as bright and fresh and well 
as when I left her so long—as it seemed—ago. 
In a moment I was on my knees beside her, 
her hand in mine, and I knew then for the first 
time how anxious I had been about her, and 
how I had dreaded all sorte of terrible things 
happening to her. 

It was not till after we had been persuaded 
by the kind and hospitable owners of the 
cottage—a labourer and his wife—to sit 
down and eat an excellent breakfast of eggs 
and bacon, and had left them with most 
sincere thanks—and a more substantial 
reward as well—that I allowed any explana- 
tions to be commenced, of all the happenings 
of that adventurous night. 

But on the way back to the yacht I 

ot an ‘outline’? as it were, which was 

led in and completed afterwards, and 
fully thrashed out on both sides, talked 
over, and eventually joked about. 

Though this last only came later, when 
our deeper feelings had somewhat worn off 
and our memories of the tragic side of 
things had been blunted by time. Briefly, 
the succession of events which had led to 
my mystification—and desertion—were as 
follows. 

After I had left my wife on board, to go 
in search of the bread, she had first busied 
herself for a few minutes by clearing away 
the remains of our evening meal, and 
“ tidying up " generally. p 

Hardly had she sat down to read, after 
that, when she became aware of a peculiar 
movement of the yacht, as if something was 
causing her to jerk at the cable. 

This she put down to the tide and strong 
wind, but after awhile it became more notice- 
able, and at length she went on deck to see 
if there was anything wrong. 

It was getting dark, but at once she 
saw that the yacht was no longer in the 
same spot, but was dragging her anchor, 
and drifting intermittently, catching and 
holding for a minute or more, then dragging 
twenty or thirty yards and stopping again. 

This, of course, was on account of my 
having shortened the cable before my de- 
parture, and my wife knew the only remedy 
was to let more out again, and pluckily 
determined to do it at once. 

Then came the first—and  primary— 
mishap which caused all the other trouble 
tofollow. Taking advantage of a lull in the 
wind, she exerted all her s'.ength to turn 
the winch a little, so as to free the catch, 
and let the drum revolve to Jet out more 
rope, 

Having managed this, she began cautiously 
to “unwind,” reckoning without the fact 
that the force of wind and tide could do it 
better and faster than she could. 

The inevitable happened. 

A gust of wind came, the strain caused 
the slippery iron handle to fly from her 
grasp and whirl round at fearful speed, 
impossible to check, and the next minute 
the last turn of the rope ran off the drum; 
there was a loud snap, and a lurch, the 
broken end of rope flew over the bows— 
and the Thelma was free, drifting swiftly 
down the tide towards the sea, into the 
lonely darkness. 

My wife confesses that her first inclina- 
tion was to scream for help, and the next 
to sit down and cry. 
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And I for one do not blame her, even if 
she did both, under such circumstances, 
especially as she showed such pluck and 
determination later on. 

The long drift in the darkness, alone and 
utterly helpless, can be imagined better 
than I can describe it. 

Many schemes were thought of and rejected 
by my wife in her difficulty. 

The yacht had no steerage way, naturally, 
being entirely at the mercy of wind and tide; 
and even if my wife had been able to hoist 
& sail, she dared not do it, as it would only 
have hastened her seaward, the thing she 
dreaded most. 

At last, after a period of hopeless 
bewilderment, during which the yacht 
drove along, slewing about a good deal 
certainly, but making only too steady pro- 
gress, she came somehow to the desperate 
resolve that she would wait till sufficient 
proximity to one bank or other of the 
river justified the attempt, and jump ashore, 
taking a line with her to make the yacht 
fast to any object that offered. 

Having made up her mind, she obtained 
a long, fairly light rope, by running the 
main sheet out of its blocks, and, having 
made one end fast to the windlass and 
thrown a thick cloak about her, sat down, 
half in and half out of the hatchway, to wait 
for a propitious moment. 

It was long in coming. 

So long that in her perturbed state of mind 
she thought she must already be nearing 
open water. 
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At last, however, it came, just as she was 
getting miserably cold, and despairing, and 
meditating giving up” and going below 
to wait in comfort, at least, for what might 
happen to her. 

The yacht swung stern first round a bend 
into that broad reach I mentioned before, 
and was taken by the current straight for 
the opposite bank. 

Nearer and nearer she drew, till at last she 
touched ground, only a few feet from shore. 

With a wild leap my wife flung herself 
from the low bulwarks, missed the bank 
by a couple of feet, and landed in the soft 
mud laid bare by the tide ; still gripping the 
rope she valiantly struggled up, coated with 
the mud, and scrambled up on to the firm 
ground, and lay for a moment panting with 
exertion and excitement. 

But only for a moment, for the yacht was 
swinging round, and would probably slip 
off the mud again directly ; so she jumped up, 
and, running to the nearest of the clump of 
willows which she found close by, managed 
to make the rope fast. 

Just in time, for the yacht was free again 
and just starting off, but the rope tightened 
and held, she gradually drifted in, and in a 
few yards below the place where she first 
touched, and at last came to rest where I 
found her only a short while later in the 
night. | 

Jim, who had faithfully followed his mis- 
tress's every move, flung himself overboard 
after her, and, like her, came to grief in the 
mud and scrambled out again, and, evidently 


thinking that these unusual proceedings 
were merely preliminaries to a walk ashore, 
invited her to follow him in an exploring 
excursion. 

At first she refused, intending to scramble 
on board again; but it was dark, and the 
yacht a good six feet from the bank, a most 
uninviting scramble, well-nigh impossible 
unaided, 

So, feeling that she must move, if she did 
not want to get a terrible chill, she at last 
delighted her small companion and turned 
to follow him a little way, merely to keep 
her circulation going, whilst debating her 
plans. 

It was as well she did, for almost imme- 
diately a light shone in the distance, and, 
making carefully towards it, she found the 
cottage, a kindly welcome, a good warm by 
the kitchen fire, and a refuge. 

There I found her next morning, and only 
too thankful I was to do so, and to know 
that so little harm had come from our 
night's adventures. 

On the Monday we sailed up to the town 
again, and, whilst I hired help to recover my 
anchor and cable, my wife went to see her 
friends of the motor-launch, to report the 
result of the adventure, and thank them 
for their aid. 

We had a thoroughly pleasant time after 
that, but you may be sure we did not allow 
ourselves to run out of bread any more, 
especially on a Saturday night, and I do 
not think we ever shall again. 

[THE END.] 
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A NARROW SAVE: 


A STRANGE EXPERIENCE IN NEW ZEALAND. 


r New Zealand and its wonders much 
has been told. "Who has not heard of 
the now ruined Pink Terraces, of the hot 
springs with their medicinal properties, of 
the evergreen impenetrable Bush, where 
men wander among fruitless trees and 
perish, perhaps on the very borders of 
civilisation ? Concerning some lesser mar- 
vels of Maoriland, however, comparatively 
little is known in Great Britain. Some 
years ago I became acquainted with one of 
these, under circumstances of pain and 
despair not easily to be forgotten. 
Yet, before proceeding with this true story, 
I feel as if I must say something about 
the country for the benefit of those not 
acquainted with the subject. To the natives 
New Zealand is known as the Long White 
Cloud, while its colonists love to speak of 
it as the Britain of the South. In its fauna 
and flora, however, no land is more dis- 
tinct, not only from the British Isles, but 
also from almost every other country on 
the face of the globe. Nature, for instance, 
has been very lavish in her bird life. There 
once strode the gigantic moa, and there 
still fly the lamb-killing kea, the harmless 
tui, with its silver voice, and a host of 
other beautiful winged creatures. It is the 
one strange fact about New Zealand, how- 
ever, that it boasts no indigenous animal 
life save a certain species of rat. Till 
Captain Cook brought the pig, no other 
four-footed animal had roamed these 
luxuriant hills and dales, and even the 
kea has learnt to appreciate shecp only 
within the last hundred years. Yet it seems 
as-if Nature, baulked in this respect, had 
exercised her power all the more strongly 
in another. Such has been my thought, at 
least, when lookinz back on the adventure 
that I am now about to relate. 
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It happened twenty years ago, yet even 
to this day I cannot think of it without a 
feeling of horror such asfew English readers, 
surrounded always by the known and 
familiar, can be expected even to under- 
Stand. Such despair, changing to hope, 
only to revert again to misery, I trust 
Never to experience again. I was scarcely 
more than a boy at the time—a “ new 
chum " come out to learn colonial ways on 
that far-off New Zealand station, and pre- 
pared, as I thought, for every kind of hard- 
ship. 

There is no need to enter into the details 
concerning my first few months in the 
colony. Suffice it to say that I lost my 
billet, and, in search of another, undertook 
to "carry the swag "—i.e. tramp—from 
Wandoora Flat to a station some fifty miles 
distant. Growing careless, as new chums " 
are prone to do, I missed the track, and 
presently found myself in as lost and hope- 
less a plight as a shipwrecked sailor afloat 
on a raft outside the track of vessels. 

Only at first, you see, I did not realise 
this! Old notions cling to the mind, how- 
ever your mates may have warned you, 
and it is difficult for a Bush wanderer to 
believe that every step he takes into the 
trackless wilds is leading him, not nearer 
to civilisation, but farther away from it. 
The Bush must end some time or other, 
you cannot help saying, thinking of the 
small English woods, but you end long 
before it does. 

Though it had no connection with the 
real peril, I think it was the utter silence of 
the ferny wilderness that first made me 
realise my danger. That tense stillness is 
so different from the quiet of our woods, 
perpetually broken by many murmurings. 
Here was no continual chirping and twitter- 


ing, but a breathless hush to which the 
occasional liquid note of a bell bird or the 
whisper of a creek feeling its way beneath 
the ferns only gave more emphasis. On 
the third day out I began to look eagerly 
for signs of civilisation, and to experience 
that tendency to climb upwards always felt 
by those who know themselves lost. 

To the summit of many a height I climbed, 
only to see below me nothing but the un- 
dulations of bush-covered hills looking like 
arrested waves, with every green curve 
visible in the clear sunshine. They were 
very beautiful, those green vistas, but I 
admired the wonderful panoramas very 
little at this time. Blue smoke curling up 
from a bushman’s hut would have n 
worth all the majestic scenery in the world 
just then. 

On the fourth day my provisions gave 
out. This brought the sense of my position 
clearly home to me. Physical strength 
fails with a ghastly rapidity when one is 
continually walking almost focdless in the 
open air, subject to all the alternations of 
hope and fear. I seemed to feel that 
strength flowing from me every hour. You 
see, though we worked hard on our New 
Zealand station, we were used to good 
living. We were the “five meal meat-fed 
men,“ you know, and deprivation is more 
difficult to us than toil. 

It did not seem long to me, therefore 
before the night became a delirium of pain. 
The white-belled convolvuli gleaming from 
the dimness were like spirit hands, while 
overhead the red blossoms of the rata 
looked before my upturned eyes like a mist 
of blood. As I lay beneath the tree-ferns 
trying to sleep, the whole Bush seemed to be 
alive, the boughs clutching and strangling 
one another, loose branches dangling before 
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me like the snakes that are fortunately 
unknown in that colony. 

The New Zealand Bush, save in certain 
distriots, is singularly wanting in edible 
fruits; and, unless I were lucky enough to 
knock over a rabbit, of animal food there 
would be none whatever. 

So on I fared three days more, allaying 
my hunger somewhat by chewing the hot 
leaves of the  pepper-plant. Possessing 
matches, I was enabled also to forget my 
misery for awhile by smoking cigarettes 
fashioned from the loose bark of treelings. 
That kept me up for a time. But even if 
rest had been wiser I could not have indulged 
in it. From gully to height, from height to 
guly, was I driven in the hope of seeing 
somewhere a sign of civilised life—a hut, a 
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seen it before, interspersed here and there 
with open grassy spaces that seemed to 
whisper of civilisation. 

No smoke from bushman’s hut was any- 
where discernible, but with a cry of joy I 

received something still more eloquent of 

umanity and succour. Not far below me 
among the rocky heights was scattered a 
flock of sheep, their heads bent downward 
to crop the mountain verdure. 

That peaceful, almost prosaic touch of 
rural life brought to me a relief that was 
almost too great to be borne. I fairly 
trembled and tottered with the excitement. 
I was indeed out of the wilderness. I was 
safe! safe !—safe within reach of a settlement 
at last! In a moment I was on my knees 
sobbing, and incoherently blessing those 


(Vegetable Sheep). 
Flowers in the corner represent the small flower-heads that compose the backs of the sheep. 


horse, the rough-hewn stumps of some Bush 
clearing. 

No succour appeared, and at last came 
an afternoon when, as I painfully climbed 
& rocky height, I realised now that if this 
showed me no sign of help the grey-breasted 
Maoriland robins, as tame as their English 
cousins, would soon be hopping above my 
dead body. 

The red sun was flashing through the 
glistening green trees when at last I reached 
the summit, torn by prickly vinery and 
sticky with the exudation of unknown 
plants. Again my eyes turned downward, 
dreading to see the same ocean.like ex e 
billowing beneath me. In my fears I was 
not altogether deceived. There, indeed, 
was the Bush, but less massy than I had 


innocent creatures for being where they 
were. 

For a time relief must have rendered me 
unconscious, for when I opened my eyes 
again the sun had set, and twilight, which 
comes rapidly in those southern lands, was 
already darkening the violet sky. After 
some inward struggle, I judged it better to 
stay where I was for the night, rather than 
search for hut or settlement under condi- 
tions that might lead me back for ever to 
the horrors of the Bush. 

So down I lay for the last time under 
the open sky, and passed the long night 
regaling myself with imaginary mutton and 
gnawing visionary bones. If the settle- 
ment were not near at hand, I would take 
the liberty—for necessity knows no law— 
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of despatching one of these animals in the 
morning, and so enjoy a square if mono- 
tonous meal before venturing any farther. 

Towards dawn my slumber became deep, 
and it was late in the morning before I 
awoke and weakly dragged myself to the 
edge of the summit. 

o, it had not been a dream. There 
they were, my pretty flock, their yellow- 
brown fleeces distinct in the morning sun- 
shine, their heads bent once mere in silent 
cropping. Selecting with my eye the best 
means of descent, I was soon among the 
undergrowth working my way downward 
to reach those lower heights. 

It seemed a longer journey than it was. 
My limbs trembled with weakness, my 
breath came gasping and shallow. The 
blue skies, seen through the dark branches, 
darkened before my eyes. A jump down 
one little guily, then another climb upwards ; 
and so I came at last upon the mountain 
flock so quietly feeding. Forward I stum- 
bled; then dizziness overcame me. Again 
I pressed on. Curiously, they did not raise 
a head. Scarcely seeing what I did, I 
grasped one by his woolly fleece. Can I 
ever forget the horror of the realisation 
that only weakness and dimness of sight 
could have postponed so long? These were 
not sheep at all; they were simply plante 
shaped like sheep; they were signs, not of 
zivilisation, as I had thought, but of the 
wildest depths of savagedom ! 

It was on a day much later that I ex. 
&mined those products at leisure, noting 
how the small Hower heads massed together 
gave both the colour and woolly look as of 
a sheep’s back, and how the want of a head 
was hidden by what seemed the forward 
stoop of an animal intent on the herbage. 
Nature, unable to give this country real 
animal life, has created this appearance of 
it instead, and so for centuries, on those 
distant mountains, has stood this ghostly 
flock, caricaturing the rural life which was 
not to begin till much later. 

Many travellers have been deceived by 
that unshepherded flock — “ vegetable 
sheep to the unlearned, Raoulia eximia to 
the man of erudition—surely none, how- 
ever, so cruelly asI. Others have wondered, 
laughed, philosophised. To me it meant 
the end of the world. 

What did I do? What did I not do? 
I seem to remember staggering madly from 
one mocking plant to another, now sobbin 
and imploring, now tearing at them. 
recollect turning away, and from a distance 
looking back, scarcely believing but what 
my eyes told me. In the cruel blinding 
sunshine Í was as one in a prison, while 
above me, remote in the blueness, sailed 
the kea on the look.out for defenceless 
lambs, but flying past in disdain of such 
prey as this. 

How did it end? Well the sheep 
brought me help after all, for in a paroxysm 
of despair, of hatred towards Nature that 
could jeer at the children that she starved, 
I plunged right into the heart of the Bush, 
resolved to die where the trees were thickest 
and false signs of civilisation seemed least 
possible. Thus it was that I fell fainting 
against what appeared to be a mass of vinery 
with the bole of a blue-gum gleaming whitely 
through. 

But the bole was the rough planking of a 
hut, and the vinery the ornamental vegeta- 
tion that grew up its side; and a door at 
the other end opening, let out to my rescue 
& city botanist and his wife, who had 
travelled from a distant township to study 
the very flora in question. 

In my attempt to reach savagery I had 
„ against civilisation ind. safety at 
ast | 
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EELS, AND SOME METHODS OF CATCHING THEM. 


OYS in general recognise an eel when they 
see one, and what an objectionable 
fish it is to handle, if only by reason of the 
slime with which it is enveloped. Then 
there is the aptitude it possesses of 
making a mighty tangle of itself in con- 
junction with the gut cast, when one is 
Lottom-fishing by means of rod, line, and 
angle worm. 

It is, however, one of the most interesting 
fishes for the studious angler, as it owns 
to a most mysterious life-history. No one 
as yet can state positively, and exactly, 
where or how the young of the eel are pro- 
duced, or whether they are hatched from 
eggs deposited by the female like other fish. 
The very earliest days of their lives are 
wrapped in absolute obscurity, although 
Grassi, a great Italian naturalist, has 
identified the eel larva (not the eggs) in ita 
early stages of development. He obtained 
some larv and placed them in an aquarium, 
discovering that at this period of their 
existence they appear more like the young 
of the sole than of the eel. 

But it is with the method of catch- 
ing the larger eels that we are more 
directly concerned. Boys who angle know 
how to take them with rod and line, with 
trimmers or night.lines. There are, how- 
ever, many other ways of taking them, 
and with various baits, but it must be 
remembered as a hard-and-fast rule, that 
plenty of time be given the eel to consume 
the worm, meat, or other lure which may be 
used. 

In the Lincolnshire Fens, torpedo-shaped 
wicker baskets or hives are used, having 
only one entrance with no back door, so 
to speak. Baited with a string of dew- 
worms, these traps are placed on the muddy 
bottom of the Fen rivers or drains, at 
intervals of about five yards, each one 
having a stick attached to it and stuck 
in the mud in order to retain the hive against 
the current, and to mark its whereabouts. 

Then, again, nearly all water-mills have a 
trap, or grated enclosure, fixed to the tail- 
end of the race or weir, where the over- 
flow of water comes down, thereby inter- 
cepting the larger eels as they move in the 
autumn time to the sea. The migration 
takes place more end on dark and 
stormy nights, and by this means many 
tons weight of the creatures are caught in 
one night in some districts, it being only 
necessary to scoop them out of the pound by 
means of a strong landing-net as soon as 
they arrive. 

Here is another curious method of catching 
the huge ones, which has been practised 
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in Lincolnshire since the good old days 
of the stage coach and the blunderbuss. 
At that time it was termed ' brogling," 
and I may be pardoned for quoting the 
identical words as taken from a very ancient 
angling book of those times. 

o Brogle for Eels.—** To brogle for Eels, 
you must take a strong Hastle Stick about 
a yard and a half or two yards long, a Line 
very strong, and a little longer than your 
Stick, fasten to your line a strong Hook but 
not too large, bait it with a well scour'd 
Bandling, then stick it on a Cleft at one end 
of your Stick, but very easily, that it may 
come out the better when the Eel bites; 
With this search the Holes under Stones, 
Timber Roots, or Floodgates; if there be a 
good Eel, give her time and she will take it ; 
when she has gorg'd it pull hard, and if your 
Line hold she is your own. Some have 
needles made with & loop in the middle, and 
fix 'em to their line, which 1 reckon much 
better than the Hook, because they turn 
cross in the Eels Body and by consequence 
hold the faster." 

So said this old angler whose book lacks 
an author's name, but the modern idea is 
much the same, if an umbrella wire be 
substituted for his cleft, making a right- 
angled brogle instead of a straight one. 

he smaller eels may be taken by another 
simple but very effective operation. In 
the shallow estuaries of tidal waters similar 
to the Essex Blackwater, babbing " is 
good fun. The old fishermen of those 
parts are adepts in the manipulation of the 
bab.“ It consists of a bundle or ball of 
worsted, the size of a man's fist, in which 
many lob or garden worms are intermixed, 
together with a lead to sink it. The whole 
is then tied to a stout cord and made fast 
to a stiff but light pole. The * babber 
sitting in his anchored punt lowers the 
bab to the eels below. They fix their 
small sharp teeth in the mixture of wool 
and worms and are then lifted gently out 
of the water, over the side and into the boat. 
By this means just a few of the countless 
thousands of half-grown eels are taken in 
the summer-time. With a little practice 
one may soon become an expert at this 
sport. 

It is commonly supposed that the eel is 
able to travel over the land for a short dis- 
tance, but in fact it is not so, unless the 
ground be very wet. True, eels have been 
discovered a long way from any water, but 
they must then have been attempting their 
instinctive migration to the sea, most 

robably after a heavy storm of rain. 

nder these circumstances they have been 


found usually dead, and not far from thelr 
natural habitat. 

In the late autumn those eels which have 
not migrated to the sea lie up in holes, or 
are imbedded in the mud. Fishermen who 
know their work take quantities of them 
by means of the spear or ''eel shear as 
the instrument is called. This tool possesses 
about seven prongs with serra edges, 
and is affixed to a strong pole, which is 
thrust into the mud and then drawn up 
quickly, transtixing the eel on its downward 
course. Years ago, one of the best places 
in England where this method was practised 
with the greatest success was on the Essex 
marshes. There, old men are still alive who 
in days gone by did nothing else for a 
livelihood but work these creeks and mud- 
flats, armed with a shear and equipped with 
" splatches," or boards a foot square 
attached to the feet, enabling the wearer 
to walk over the soft ooze on his way to 
the likely spots. The writer knows one or 
two of these old men as personal friends, 
blunt of speech and independent of bearing. 
In March 1905 one of them was prosecuted 
for fishing in the Corporation waters, and 
in his defence he said: You look at your 
books, and you'll find my name there as a 
free burgess. Forty-four years ago I took 
my paper up, to fish, hawk, and fowl in 
the limits of the River Blackwater for ever," 
giving out this last sentence with a most 
decisive gesture of the head. Alas! their 
time has gone by altogether, poor old men ! 

In the Lincolnshire Fens, many of the 

nds which are constructed to store water 
or the cattle contain eels, but it is as a rule 
difficult to catch them unless the pond be 
emptied. Even then the fish refuse to 
budge from out their beds unless the sun 
warms up the mud sufficiently to cause them 
discomfort. Then, squeezing themselves out, 
they hope to find a cooler spot. As an 
instance of this, let me tell of a morning’s 
work carried out by two boys on a farm in 
the country, not so very long ago. 

It was a fine summer’s morning when 
they essayed the venture of draining the 
lowest of the three ponds in the park, with 
the anticipation of bagging some of the 
numerous eels which were known to be there. 
They started work, fondly imagining that 
as soon as the pond was empty it would 
only remain to gather np the eels. But it 
was not so easy as that. For some time 
after the pone was practically dry not an 
eel was to be seen moving at al, ci^ nothing 
exciting occurred until the sun's rays 
warmed up the mud to such an extent as to 
cause it tosteam. Then the fun commenced, 
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The sides sloped gradually to the centre, 
where still remained about a hogshead of 
water of the colour of pea.soup. Sitting 
on the bank, the boys first observed several 
knob.like excrescences appearing on the 
surface of the mud, giving it the appearance 
of an asparagus-bed studded with shoots 
about an inch long and the thickness of a 
man's thumb. Presently it dawned upon 
the bovs' minds that the cels were, in a way, 
planted head uppermost all over the pond. 
A curious sight, but it did not last very 
long. The mud was becoming hotter and 
hotter every moment. The stew was 
making the fish feel very uncomfortable. 
Then the knobs began to split into two parts 
and to shut up again continuously. Evi- 
dently an effort to clear their gilis of the 
ooze. Soon the plants grew in size to about 
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three inches in length; then, becoming 
suddenly larger and giving a twist at the 
same time, the shoots took the form of ecls. 
Lifting themselves up as if in order to take 
their bearings, they quitted their muddy 
berths, and, with a slight sausage-making 
sound, they made off down the incline to 
the middle of the pond. 

Now was the time. Taking off their 
boots and stockings in haste, and well rolling 
up their trousers, these two boys waded in, 
and by vigorously using a rake they first of 
all smothered and exhausted the eels, and 
with a spade threw them one by one to the 
bank. By this means almost a hundred- 
weight of fish was gathered ere thev gained 
the sanctuary of the pea-soup. 

Hitherto the fox-terriers, Jack and Nell, 
had sat on the bank watching the game, 
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but as the fun waxed fast and furious they 
were induced to lend a hand by retrieving 
one or two of the cels as they wriggled along. 
The older dog, Jack, entered into the spirit of 
the game with great energv. It was very 
comical to watch him and to observe the 
look of chagrin on his scarred old face as 
he mouthed his eel. 

He no doubt wondered what sort of a 
rat-catching expedition he was being inveigled 
into. Curiously enough, no small eels were 
seen, and this is a problem which still occupies 
the boys’ minds. There are as many eels 
in that pond now as ever there were. How 
has the stock been replenished, and where 
have the eels come from, if it is the fact that 
they only breed in the sea? Truly they are 
mysterious fishes. 


A HOLIDAY DOWN THE DANUBE WITH PUNT AND TENT. 


IFFERENT kinds of men like different 
kinds of holidays, but as a boy I 
always had a natural longing to get off 
somewhere in a boat and go as fast as possible 
and run as many risks as possible; and 
I find that as a man my love for this sort 
of sport has strengthened rather than 
weakened. So, when my holidays came 
round last year I chose three friends of 
similar tastes and started off for a tour of 
exploration down the Danube in a punt. 

We bought our tents in London—ordi- 
nary little A tents, with pegs and poles to 
cut wherever we happened to be in camp— 
and cork mattresses, and mackintosh 
ground-sheets to put under them, and 
good warm blankets to put over ourselves, 
and then took the train for Ulm. Our 
boat we hoped to buy in Ulm. These 
purchases were not very expensive. Cork 
mattresses, that ought to last a careful 
man a lifetime, cost about 8s., and ground- 
sheets, with holes round the edges to pass 
string through when using them to wra 
up kit in, can be bought for a few shillings. 

The subject of tents, of course, is a big 
one, and the result of my own experience 
in many kinds is that the gipsy tent, which 
can be made by any boy himself, is the best, 
cheapest, and most comfortable one in the 
world. It is the net result of generations 
of camping out by the gipsies, and gipsies 
know their business. It gives more room 
than any other kind, for the sides bulge 
outwards, and it is less likely to blow 
down. On tnis particular occasion, however, 
having to start at a day's notice, and having 
the little A tents ready to hand, we elected 
to lose no time making new tents, but to 
start with what we had. 

At Ulin, the sight of the Danube tearing 
and foaming along in its great sweep through 
the town filled us with delight. We soon 
found a second-hand fisherman's boat, 
which we bought for a few pounds (this is 
the chief expense, but remember it saves 
hotels, tips, rent, and endless extras of 
travelling, and is well worth a price), and 
began to pack her. She was flat-bottomed 
and 20 feet long, about 3! feet wide, and 
the ends, bow and stern, were covered in 
and sloped upwards, square-nosed like a 
Thames punt. With all our luggage and 
our four big bodies on board she only 
drew a matter of four to five inches of water, 
and the whole way down this river, which 
i8 full of very unexpected shallows and 
shingle-beds, we ran aground only once. 

The boat was very heavy, and steering 
was & matter to be learnt, and Ulm is not 
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a good place to begin practising, for the 
river sweeps under two bridges before you 
can learn how to hold the huge paddles 
(7 feet long and weighing 12 lb.), much 
less how to manipulate them. But Fortune 
favoured us, and we swept under the arches 
on the crests of foaming waves, and Ulm 
was out of sight in less than five minutes. 

The current here, and for many miles 
below Ulm, is so swift that, with easy 
paddling, the boat travels at a rate of ten 
or twelve miles an hour, and it is quite 
impossible to land without first turning 
completely round and paddling against 
the stream. This lets the boat down 
stream at a pace that makes it possible to 
grab the shore or the willows and jump out. 

Our provisions will interest campers. 
We had a side of bacon and 10 lb. of good 
English tea; sacks of dried milk (Just. 
Hatmaker Process), which only needs dis- 
solving in hot water to be ready for use; 
several pounds of oatmeal; several huge 
loaves of black bread (keeps moist longer 
than white bread); a sack of potatoes, 
and the usual extras of sugar, jam, 
cheese, and soforth. Eggs, butter, chickens, 
and the like we could always buy at the 
villages as we passed them. Here, then, 
was fare for a king, and, with frying-pan, 
stew-pot, tea-pail, and filter for the dirty 
river water, we had everything complete. 
Fortune did the rest for us, and supplied 
perfect weather and a racing river swollen 
with recent rains. And, as one of us was 
married and had brought his wife with him, 
we were sure of having good cooking and 
the dishes always properly washed up and 
spick and span. Make no mistake about 
it, a woman is not a bore in camp. The 
right woman is an immense addition to a 
camping party; only be sure first she is 
the right woman. 

Ulm lies on the borderland of Wiirtem- 
berg and Bavaria, but the river soon carried 
us flying into the latter country. Two 
hundred yards wide and very deep, the 
water rushes along with a hissing, fizzing 
sound that is said to be heard only on the 
Danube. On no other river have I heard 
it. Some say this peculiar noise, like the 
escaping of steam, is caused by the great 
speed of the water tearing the shingle 
along the river-bed. I cannot say. I only 
know it adds to the interest, and makes 
you feel you are dealing with something that 
is very much alive and kicking. 

The middle of the river we found to 
be the safest channel. Even here there 
arc whirlpools and strange eddies; but 


close in shore the steering is very difficult 
indeed, and the danger from sunken snags 
and sudden shallows made it wiser to stick 
to the middle. The steering strokes are 
the same as those used in a canoe. I had 
once before been down the Danube from its 
source to Buda-Pesth (1,000 miles) in a 
Canadian canoe, and compared with the light- 
ness of that craft, and the instantaneous 
way in which she answered to the least turn 
of the paddle, steering in this huge flat. 
bottomed punt seemed a very severe kind of 
exercise. So many turns of the paddle are 
necessary before the bows answer. Per- 
haps the current meanwhile is sweeping 
you sideways, or a whirlpool jumps up under 
the boat, or you strike a back-eddy, or 
something strange happens to complicate 
the impetus and direction of the boat, 
and, lo ! she does not answer to your stroke. 
You have to lift the huge paddle and strain 
every muscle again to repeat your stroke 
and bring her round. In the end she always 
comes round, but if a rock, or a bridge, 
or a rapid is close upon you, this loss of 
time is a serious matter! A canoe answers 
at once, of course, like a living thing. But 
this old punt was a dignified old lady, and 
wanted coaxing and pushing and much 
persuading. Banging her violently was no 
use. She taught the steersman patience as 
well as skill before he had done with her. 

To name the endless succession of towns 
and villages we passed through in our 
swift journey across Bavaria would not 
interest you much. We did not linger 
among the houses long, except to buy 
provisions. The people stared, asked end- 
less questions, and followed us down to the 
boat. In the villages no one knew anythirg 
about the river beyond a few miles above 
and below their particular dwelling-place. 
Certainly none of them knew that it rose 
in the Black Forest and ended in the Black 
Sea, and when we told them we were going 
to Vienna they stared, open-mouthed, at 
us, and thought we were not telling the 
truth. Tere are scarcely any boats on 
this part of the Danube; no steamers 
and no pleasure-craft. A few fishermen's 
punts may be seen close in shore, but the 
stream is too terribly swift for boats, and 
even to cross the river and make a point 
opposite you are obliged to start well above 
it or you will be swept down half a mile below 
your destination. 

Wild life haunts the shores everywhere. 
We saw deer jumping into the water after 
sunrise; foxes walking quietly along the 
shingle; every sort of water-rat, stoat, 


weascl. and otter; snakes swimming across ; 
hares sitting among the grassy banks, 
and fawns peering at us from the under- 
growth as we rushed by, and showing no 
signs ,of alarm. Wild duck were very 
plentiful, and we saw «torks in great number, 
fishing, solitary on a shingle-bed, or standing 
with twenty others in a group; hawks, 
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and the old punt nosing about among the 
re«ls and rushes where she was tied up 
at the bank. 

Just below Passau the river Inn comes 
in, turbulent, roaring and dancing, from 
the Tyrolese Alps. Its icy waters do not 
mingle for half a mile with the bigger river, 
but run alongside, a different colour and 


Gipsy Tent. 


buzzards, plover, grey crows, and, lower 

down, cormorants were very  plentiful 

indeed, and quite tame. They never moved 

till we were close upon them, and we passed 

hundreds of plover sound asleep on little 

shingle-beds that did not even wake as we 
past them. 

We usually camped about six o'clock, 
either on an island or in a grove of trees. 
Wood was plentiful, and we were always 
ravenous. Bathing was a cold operation, 
and swimming needed care, for the icy 
water and the tearing current were not 
things to be trifled with. In the early 
mornings the camp was often swathed in 
mist, but soon after breakfast it cleared 
away and the sun beat down fiercely and 
dried everything in a very short time. 

Sometimes, when we camped too near 
villages, the police would pay us a visit. 
The sight of two tenta and four foreigners 
without passports was often too much for 
their equanimity, and they would threaten 
to arrest us and hold our baggage till we 
could prove who we were and show that 
our intentions were not dangerous to the 
great German Empire. Some of these men 
were officious and anxious to show their 
authority, but in the end they all went 
away looking rather foolish with their 
helmets and bayonets. We never had 
any serious trouble, and once we came 
across & really intelligent policeman, who 
saw &t once we were only holiday-making. 
and was greatly interested in our journey 
and tried to help in every way. 

The peasants were invariably nice and 
kind, bringing us milk and eggs and fresh 
water and bread, and sometimes partaking 
of our humble fare. At night we lay 
round a good fire and discussed the events 
of the day and made plans for the next, 
but by nine o'clock we were always in 
bed and asleep, and the moon shone down 
on & peaceful little camp under the trees, 
with two white tents, a smouldering fire, 


much swifter. Then the two graduilly 
make friends and join hands, and the 
Danube, proud of its new friend, gains 
fresh impetus and hurries along into the 
great gorge that marks the frontier of 
Austria. 

Here the whole gorge is filled up by the 
river, and camping spaces are very scarce. 
We found a narrow ledge at the foot of th^ 
wooded sides, where we landed with some 
difficulty behind a big rock that sont 
the current whizzing out into mid-stream 
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by the eddies from this very rock, and 
turnel over before they could extricate 
their feet from the straps into which men 
stick their toes in this sort of outrigzer- 
shaped boat. 

The cox managed to free himself and, 
making use of a whirlpool that flung him 
towards the shore, was swept into the bank 
and crawled out; but the other four men 
were pinned down by the boat and drowned 
like rats in a trap. All of them had been 
down this stretch times without number. 
It was late in the evening, and no help 
was near, for the place is lonely and boats 
pass very rarely indeed. The boat even- 
tually rose to the surface, and the bodies, 
thus released, were tossed upon the shore 
and recovered in the morning, with the 
exception of one man, whose body was 
carried down through whirlpools and 
rapids for another fifty miles before the 
river gave it up. We saw the boat lying 
in the Customs House at Engelhardzell, the 
frontier village, and it was a mournful 
sight to see. All the way down we had 
heard this sad story of the accident, and 
many were the warnings we received to 
be careful; but in our old punt the danger 
was small, and a little care and common- 
sense was all that was required to prevent 
disaster. 

Vienna was now getting within hail, and 
the country became very much more 
civilised, and camping-grounds were not so 
easy to find. Steamers, too, became a 
daily excitement. They come tearing 
down-stream with a string of heavily laden 
barges behind them, and they allow one 
precious little time to get out of the way. 
In narrow parts they are a real danger, for 
they are not on the ook out for small craft, 
and, besides, have all they can do to steer 
themselves. The barges in tow make big 
waves, and once, when we were caught in a 
narrow side-way, the old punt jumped 
about in a way that amused us vastly until 
we took a wave in over the side and ran 
the risk of soaking our bread and potatoes 
b»fore we were ready for them. But, even 
then, the old punt behaved with the greatest 
dignity and looked quite offended at being 
made to dance so violently. I believe 
nothing could have upset her short of an 
Atlantic roller. 


Packing Up. 


and left comparatively quiet water just 
behind it. At the very same spot, a week 
before we got here, a terrible accident 
had taken place. A boat, with five members 
of the Regensburg Rowing Club, all ex- 
perienced oarsmen and well used to the 
river, had upset at this exact spot, having 
been caught sideways in their light boat 


Ruined castles, once of impregnable 
strength and ition, now became fre- 
quent In olden days the barons who 
welt in them used to stretch iron 
chains across the river and hold up the 
traffic and rob every boat that passed. 
Before their day, again, the Romans 
haunted these shores, and most of the 
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towns we passed have Roman remains of 
one kind or another. 

Just before reaching Vienna we stopped 
at a little village and got ready for the 
journey home, for our holiday time was over 
and we had to hurry back in the train. We 
gave our provisions away—bread to one 
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boy, tea to another, a pot of stewed apricots 
to & third, and the axe, lanterns, filter, 
sugar, potatoes, and remains of the oatmec- 
to a family who were so pleased to get them 
that they afterwards brought us down a 
basket of fresh ripe peaches as a present in 
return. The old punt we gave to the land- 


lord of the little inn where we put up for 
the night, and we all felt as if we were parting 
from an old friend who had proved her 
friendship in a very satisfactory way—by 
not leaking a drop and by carrying us 
for 400 miles on one of the jolliest journeys 
we ever had. 
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SCHOOLBOYS WHOM THE KING HONOURS. 


"(HERE are a few schools in the land that 

are, for one reason or another, specially 
honoured by the King. In certain cases 
the honour is what might well be called a 
personal one; in others, it is what we 
may best term an official one. But in 
any case it is an important factor, and it 
exercises no small influence on the school 
itself and on its various scholars. 

Probably the most honoured of all schools 
from the official point of view is St. 
Peter’s College, Westminster, that old 
foundation which has for nearly nine hun- 
dred years hidden ita grey walls behind the 
great and noble Abbey that Edward the 
Confessor reared on the site of the oldest 
monastic school at Westminster. Queen 
Elizabeth was so proud and fond of the 
school that she gave it a renewed lease of 
royal favour and many privileges, and, 
long after her, the by no means wise King 
James n. did one good thing, at any rate, 
when he showed his royal grace to the noted 
school of the Abbey, and gave it a unique 
privilege over all English schools. 

For it was James n. who decreed that 
the King's scholars," or Collegers, of 
Westminster School should have the right 
to be present in the nave of the Abbey 
at his own and future coronations, and to 
hail with glad acclamations the Sovereign 
who came to be crowned at the shrine of 
Edward the Confessor. And for this West- 
minster School always honours the name 
of a monarch who has not left many deeds 
on the pages of history for a nation to 
admire him on their account. 

This curious and unique privilege has 
existed for Westminster ever since. It was 
claimed and allowed at the last coronation— 
that of King Edward vir. Great, indeed, 
on that day loomed the King’s Scholars 
of Westminster before the eyes of all the 
world. Chief of all was Mr. Wilfred 
Greene, who had the good fortune to be 
captain of them, and of the school, in the 
year 1902. 

The privileged "Westminster boys are 
usually allotted seats in a gallery by the 
side of the nave, close to which the King 
and Queen will pass in their procession up 
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the Abbey towards the chancel. As soon 
as the King enters the famous west door, 
the Westminster boys, led by their captain, 
shout out in Latin: Vivat Rex Eduardus ! 
Vivat Regina Alexandra! 

And they do shout, too, whilst the King 
and Queen look up towards them with 
smiling faces and eyes beaming pleasure 
and gratitude for this unique greeting as 
they go to be crowned. Then, just when 
the Archbishop of Canterbury is placing 
the crown on the King's head, the captain 
of Westminster School stands up, waves his 
hand, and himself shouts out—first of all 
the millions of British subjects throughout 
the world to so welcome his Sovereign: 
„Long live King Edward!" He turns 
round to the boys behind him, and they all 
shout together, at his signal: Long live 
the King!" After which the peers of the 
realm wave their hands or coronets, and 
cry with united voice: Long live the 
King!" And then the whole throng in 
the glorious old Abbey shouts the refrain ; 
the myriads outside in London's streets 
take up the cry ; the cannon booms over all 
the Empire; and millions of every hue and 
clime re-echo the shout which was first 
uttered by the captain of Westminster 
School—“ Long live King Edward the 
Seventh ! " 

Truly, indeed, is the boy honoured who, 
in after-life, can look back on such a scene 
and recollect that he was the first subject 
of that wonderful Empire on which the 
sun never sets to hail his Sovereign with 
those words on that coronation day. It is 
a memory to be proud of, and no mistake. 

Then, next, what great honour the reigning 
Sovereign always shows officially to the 
Eton boys. henever there is any notable 
event taking place at Windsor Castle— 
visits of famous rulers of other lands, re- 
joicings of a national character, for peace 
or great success, royal weddings or royal 
funerals—the Etonians are generally given 
a prominent place in the affair. 

They are often specially invited to 
serenade the foreign Sovereign, to form 
guards of honour, to see the notable pageants 
provided by the King or Queen for the 
pleasure of their guests The captain of 
the school is then a person of importance, 
indeed, for it is he who has to convey the 
school's address of welcome, often to pre- 
sent it and even to read it, to receive the 
reply, and to be otherwise graciously 
honoured by his King and Queen. 

It requires one actually to witness the 
rejoicings of such a night as that which saw 
peace proclaimed after the Boer war, to 
watch the festivities provided at Windsor 
Castle, and to see the Eton scholars come 
in their hundreds to offer their congratula- 
tions to the Sovereign, in order to realise 
what the King’s favour means to this 
famous school. There can be no question 
about the pride of the Sovereign as he gazes 
on that throng of shouting and cheering 
boys—dukes, earls, and commoners—the 
cream of the Empire's future rulers and 
governors in senate and field. Nor is it 
easy to look unmoved at the boy whose 
word is law to that great school behind him, 
the boy who figures on such an occasion as 
the captain of Eton. It is impossible for 


any King or Queen in such a splendid 
scene to overlook that voung man and his 
unique position. When theSovereign shakes 
hands with him there goes up such a shout 
as proves that the ducal schoolboy is not 
far removed from the Board School youth 
in lung-power, after all. 

“ The children of His Majesty's Chapel 
Royal" have always held a very warm 
place in the Sovereign's heart. With these 
musical scholars royalty is usually brought 
into very close official connection. They 
play an important part at all royal christen- 
ings, marriages, funerals, and ordinary ser- 
vices at St. James's, and often they are 
included amongst the private guests at less 
public ceremonies of a festal character. 
The King, who is so fond of music himself, 
knows most of these ten "children " 
personally, and often has a kind word and 
an encouraging smile for them. He is very 
proud of them, for he does not forget that 


Mr. Wilfred A. Greene, who was Captain of 
the King's Scholars at Westminster School 
at the last Coronation, 1902. 


it was from their ranks in past days that 
there came a Sullivan, a Barnby, a Goss, 
an Edward Lloyd, and many another great 
musician whose name has been enrolled 
on the scroll of fame. 

The children of the Chapel Royal" 
have a very good time. Their position is 
gained at nine years old by musical ability 
and by a gifted voice; but, having gained 
it, they are well-fed, well-dressed, and 
extremely well-educated by the King, free 
of all expense to their parente. Moreover, 
they are often placed in very lucrative 
positions in later life, for the King and 
those having more immediate charge of 
them when at school are always ready to 
help those boys who have done well. 

In an “ individual " capacity, rather than 
an officia] one, the King has specially 
honoured one or two schools. The chief of 
these is undoubtedly the King’s Lynn 
Grammar School, which he has graciously 
allowed to call itself King Edward the 
Seventh's Grammar School," and to whose 
head boy he each year gives a beautiful 
gold medal as a-special prize, on the results 
of the examination conducted each mid- 


summer by the Cambridge syndicate, and 
for general conduct, character, and work. 

This gold medal was first given by his 
Majesty when Prince of Wales in 1804. 
The winner of it in 1903 was Mr. F. Dudding, 
who later won a county scholarship of 65/. 
for three years. The winner of it in 1904 
was Mr. G. R. Mines, son of one of H.M. 
Inspectors of Schools for the Norfolk dis- 
trict for many years. Mr. Mines went after. 
wards to Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, 
on an open exhibition for science, which he 
gained. His former master at King's Lynn 
Grammar School thinks him perhaps the 
very best science scholar the school ever 
turned out. The winner for 1905 was 
Gadsby, of Nottingham, and his portrait has 
already appeared in the '* B.O.P. 

The King's Lynn School was founded in 
the reign of Henry vir. by one Thomas 
Thoresby, and has done excellent work for 
well over three centuries, though often in a 
quiet way. It was when the present King 
led his fair bride to Sandringham, and began 
to take a growing close personal interest in 
all matters affecting the Norfolk district 
within some miles of that home, that he 
felt something should be done to recognise 
and encourage what the King’s Lynn School 
was doing for the benefit of bova round 
&bout. Hence the foundation of this gold 
medal for its principal scholar each year, 
which medal is always presented by the King 
himself to the fortunate recipient, either at 
the school or at one of the royal residences. 

The present King, like so many of his 
predecessors, has always shown a remark. 
able personal interest in. and indeed an 
affection for, the bovs of Christ's Hospital. 
He himself went down to Horsham to lay 
the foundation-stone of the magnificent 
school that has already almost developed 
into a town! This stone, duly inscribed, 
faces the quadrangle, and records the 
unique fact that whereas King Edward vi. 
began the old school in Newgate Street in 
1552, it was King Edward vir. who began 
the new school at Horsham, which started 
exactly three and a-half centuries later ! 

His Majesty has often shown his keen 
interest in the Bluecoat boys in many ways. 
Their dress, their school, its famous history, 
its curious city customs and connections 


V.—Go-as-you-please Competition. 


IN announcing this subject we wrote, it will be 
remembered : We offer PRIZE-MONEY to the amount 
of Two Guineas for the most ingenious and best con- 
structed article that may be sent in, whether made of 
paper, woud, clay, iron, etc., the sole condition being 
that the cost of the materials should not, at the outside, 
exceed a few pence.” Weare glad to be able to report 
that quite a large number of readers took part in this 
competition, and much of the work submitted was 
«œ excellent that we are encouraged to increase the 
prize-money, so as to reward all who deserve special 
recognition. Here is our Award : 


Prizes—10s. 6d. each. 


Nina Brxrrisox. Glentworth Vicarage, Lincoln. 
VIOLET Bri1TISON, ditto ditto 
GEORGE F. BRODIE, [Please send full address.) 


Prizes 53. each. 


WrNIFRIDE PEDLER, 21 Fort Street, Barnstaple. 
WiLLI AM Porr, 3 Petitor Terrace, St. Mary Church, 
Devon. 
P. izes—3s. 6d. each. 
ALBERT GAl. x, Hatherden, Andover, Hants. 
ARTHUR TuoxsoN, 14 Powderbam Terrace, Teign- 
mouth, Devon. 


Prizes—2s. 6d. each. 


ARCHIBALD GUTHRIE ELLIOT, Englemere Hill, Ascot. 
THomas E. Prick, 54 Claremont Road, Seiton Park, 
Liverpool. 
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all strongly appeal to him. The foundation 
of the last Edward before our own, the 
school favoured by Charles n., the kind 
mother of Charles Lamb, S. T. Coleridge, 
Thomas Middleton, and Leigh Hunt has 
to-day no firmer or more devoted friend 
than King Edward vo. And Christ's 


Hospital knows this ! 
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The Children of the Chapel Royal," St. James's, in whom the King takes great 
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Wellington. He has gone so far as to make 
Mr. Pollock one of his own private chap- 
lains, which is quite an unusual honour for 
a schoolmaster to receive from the Sovereign. 

More than once the King has personally 
visited Wellington College, and taken part 
in some public function there during his 
visit, whilst he has often expressed him- 


personal interest. 


In his “ personal capacity, as against 
his official ” one, there can be little doubt 
that the King has for some years taken as 
much interest in Wellington College as in 
any public school. This has probably been 
due to the fact that his Majesty has a very 
high opinion of the merits—and a great 
regard as a friend—of the Rev. Bertram 
Pollock, the well-known headmaster of 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


(TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL SERIES.) 
(Continued from page 752.) 


Prizes—2s. each. 


GEORGE B SMITH, 447 Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow. 

II. LEONARD SMITH, 119 Hampton Road [where ?). 

Ev tTH M. Woop, 4 Terlingham Gardens, Folkestone, 
Kent. 

LETITIA ALICE LAIDLAW, Cefn-Bryn, Burlington Road, 
Swanage. 


CERTIFICATES. 
[ The names stand in order of merit.) 

Henry Calvert, 5 Field Place, Marston Road, Staf- 
fori; John Wilson Kennedy, 31 Viewmount Drive, 
Gilshochill, Glasgow ; William White, Shawford Close, 
Hampshire ; William Browning, 4 Northbrook Avenue, 
North Strand, Dublin ; Wilina Normau Neruda, Cortina 
d'Ampezzo, Tirol, Austria; W. C. Fry, 75 Gregory 
Boulevard, Nottingham. 


[In this competition the variety of articles submitted 
was as great as the difference in sge of the senders. 
The ages ranged, indeed, from 8 to 21, all the inter- 
mediate years being represented. Thearticles included 
the following: 1. A miniature secretaire chest of 
drawers admirably finished off. 2. A capital model of 
a table spread for lunch. The table was made of a 
Cigar-box ; the silver, of chocolate paper; the knives, 
of silver paper and celluloid ; the gla-s, from gelatine: 
the dishes, out of paper suitably painted ; and all the 
eatables from flour-and-water paste baked hard and 
painted. The whole presented a most appetising 
appearance, and the cost was only a few pence. 
3. Model of a tov-shop, made from a fruit-box, card- 
board, ete., the whole most ingeniously constructed 
and arranged. 4. Model of the Cunard liner, Cam- 
pania. 5. Model engine. 6. Crazy china flower-vase. 


self very strongly upon the excellent training 
and high attainments of the scholars. It 
may be that in the near future there are 
other honours destined for the respected 
head of Wellington, and for the school over 
which he has reigned so long—honours 
which will certainly be due to the great 
interest the King has always shown in this 
famous seat of learning. 


7. Puzzles. 8. Model of a shop. 9. Electric motor. 
10. Model of a Devonshire cottage. 11. Model of 
village church. 12. Curved-head money-box. 18, 
Cortina rodel, made of wire and bends, etc.) 


VI. Music Competition. 

IN this subject we offered a Prize of One Guinea for 
the best setting, with pianoforte accompaniment, of a 
song by Mr. A. B. Cooper, entitled “ There is a Breed 
of Mighty Men." The prize, 21s., has been won by 


LEwis MENNICH, 44 Montpelier Road, Brighton, 


who has been, he states, a reader of the B. O. P.“ from 
No. 1 onwards. 

A second competitor runs the prize-winner so hard 
that we have decided to award him a Consolation 
Prize of lus. 6d. His name is 


WiLLIAM ALFRED HALL, 1 Baronet Road, Tottenham, 

Middlesex. 

CERTIFICATES, 
[ The names stand. in order of merit.) 

A. J. Barrett, 1 Thornton House, South Street, 
Greenwich ; Herbert Preston, Church Street, Briming- 
ton, Chesterfield ; Norman F. Stockbridge, Hyde House, 
Redditeh, Worcestershire ; J. Pyrah Houghton, Bunds- 
man, 2nd Royal Sussex Regt., Candia, Crete; Sijel 
Abdul-Ali, 3 New Duke Street, Portman Square, W.;: 
Harry Stafford, 1 Junction Road, Aylsham Road, Nor- 
wich: Thomas C. G. Ashbie, St. Heliers, Ruskin Road, 
Belvedere ; Letitia Alice Laidlaw, Cefn-Bryn, Durling- 
ton Road, Swanage, Dorset; Harry Fenton Snelling, 
Mayville, Aylsham Road, Norwich ; Stanley J. Blizard, 
17 Dault Road, Wandsworth, S w. 


F. N. 


NOTICE TO CoxTRIBUTORS.—All manuscripts intended 
Sor the Boy's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C., and must have the 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, 
and in any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE MS. 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted ín (too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent to core” postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself tn an» way 
responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though every care is taken. Thenumber of MSS. sent to 
the Office ts so great that a considerable time must neces- 
sarily elapse before their turn for consideration arríves. 
Jor accepted manuscripts ts made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Religious 
Tract Soctety, with liberty for them, at their discretion, 
to publish such works separately. Republication by 
authors on their own account must always be the 
subject of special arrangement before submitting their 
MSS. ; and whenever any special v«lue is put «pon a 
MS. by the author this fact must be clearly stated when 
sending in, or it cannot afterwards be recognised. 


To OCOoRRESPONDENTS.— Replies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no ercep- 
tion —the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstanding. 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 
in these columns in due course. 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor, “ B.0.P.,” 
4 Bouverie Street, B.C. Letters sent to private 
addresses of members of the staff are not answered, 


Eppy.— Write to the “Clyde Model Dockyard 
Depot," Argyll Arcade, Glasgow, for their catalogue 
of Working Model Steam Engines. This firm are 
now offering a splendid working model of the 
“Grampian Express,’ the Caledonian Railway Co.'s 
latest six-coupled flyer. 


W. J. FEnGUSON.— 1. The“ coin “ is a card counter sold 
at a penny a dozen. We had to pay fourpence owing 
to you not having registered it, as you will probably 
have to do, from our returning it iu the same way 
2. See answer to G. Beverley. 


G. BEVERLEY.—Yes, there is à book —* Fancy Mice“ 
published by Gill, Bazaar Buildings, Drury Lane, 
price 15. 2d., post free. 


F. Eppy.—You can get Model Locomotives " and the 
other books of the series at any of Smitli's railway 
bookstalls by ordering them. At the larger stations 
they are on the stall. 


R. Maxrorp.—* Postage Stamps and their Collection,” 
price 2s. 10d., post free, Upcott Gill, Bazaar Buildings, 
ury Lane, 


A. A. O. (Carlton, Notts.) —Tbanks We may one 
day start such a League for renders of * B. O. P. and 
E. B. M.“; but we have always advocated just what 
you wish the League to stand for. 


K. 8. B. T. (Melbourne).—The book-post rate is the 


same, home or colonial. “The Sea,” 1s. 3d. po-t free, 
“Shipping Gazette" Office, 54 Gracechurch Street. 
Add to it Regulations Relatiug to the Examinution 
of Masters and Mates in the Mercantile Murine," 
post free 1s, 3d., Eyre & Spottiswoode, East Harding 
Street, Fleet Street. They give all the information 
you want. 


J. B. MiNcuiN.—The Commanding Officer, 
Engineers, Chatham. What else could it be? 


W. H. W.—How many more times? Get The 
Quarterly Navy List,” price 3s., of any bookseller, or 
see it at any free library. 


E. L. B.— The coloured plate of School Caps and Badges 
was issued with our November part for 1905, 


G. Tuonr.—]1. Carmelite Street, k. C. Could you not 
have bought a “Daily Mail"; it would have only 
cost you a halfpenny instead of a penny for the 
stamp? 2. The new volume of "Every Boy's 
Monthly " begins in January of each year. 


W. A. DAYTES.— 1. It is a matter for your friends who 
are acqnainted with all the circumstances. 2. A 
foolish thing to seek. The largest wages to begin 
with are obtainable in occupations in which the full 
wages rarely yield a livelihood. 


J. M. (Loughborough),—1. When a stamp is used for 
receipt purposes it ceases to be a postage-stamp. 
2. The postage to Egy pt has been reduced, 

NicK.—1-5. Have nothing whatever to do with the 


subject in any form. 6. You can arrive at the 
ions from the other measurements. 


Royal 
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New RRADREn.—“ Regulations Relating to the Exami- 
nation of Engineers in the Mercantile Marine,” price 
6d. (postage 24.), obtainable of Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
East Haruing Street, Fleet Street, Much too long 
for us to give here. 


J. AUSTIN (Pembroke).—Get a copy of our “ Boy's 
Own Reciter," published at 2s. 6d. Any bookseller 
will obtain it to your order. 


ELECTRIC. — See answer to Eddy.“ Write for the 
“Clyde” catalogue. You cannot do better. Say we 
advised you. 


E. H. (Coventry).—Refer to our back numbers for 
Mr. P. V. Bradshaw's articles on Black-and- White 
vores They will tell you just what sou want to 

now. 


F. J. BLAKE.—Yours is certainly a club, but the 
managers of the sports may reserve the usual right 
of refusing any entry they think undesirable. 
I Zingari, a well-known cricket club, has no sub- 
scription, and its social position is beyond question. 


R. F. DYFER. — Neither our King nor our Queen has 
any surname, the families having been sufficiently 
distinguishable long before, and ever since. surnames 
came into fashion. Prince Alberts name can, by 


straining a point, be made out to have been Wettin, 
but this is not accepted by genealosixts, any more 
than the notion that Queen Victoria's name was 
Guelph; and under no circumstances does a queen 


regnant change a name on marriage. 


— —̃ä a 


Mr. Pickwick's Discovery. 


OUR NOTE BOOK, 


ENJOYABLE SEA TRIPS FOR 
BOYS AND THEIR PARENTS. 


THR trips this year by the fine vessels of the New 
Palace Steamers Company are proving more than 
usually attractive. ‘he ves-els are in spiendid trim, 
and every sea.loving boy who can manage it should 
endeavour to spend a day or two on them. They run 
to Margate, Ramsgate, Deal, Dover, etc., daily. 

The“ Belle " steamers run, in the main, up the east 
and north-east coast - calling at Clacton, Walton, 
Felixstowe, Southwold, Lowestoft, and Yarmouth. They 
are comfortable bants. though mot quite so large and 
attractive as the Sovereigns. 


¢ 
‘“WATER-WINGS.” 


WE have received from the manufacturers a epeci- 
men of Ayvad's Water-Wings, which are daily growing 
in popularity with those learning to swim, and many 
others besides. These nids have been adopted by the 
Education Department of the London County Council, 
which is in itself a testimonial as to their value. For 
seaside use they should be greatly in demand just now. 
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DEATH OF ANOTHER “B.O.P.” 
WRITER. 


By the death of Mr. A. H. Wall of Stratford-on-A von, 
the“ B.O.P.” has lost one of its oldest writers—a man 
distinguished both in art and literature. For some 
years he was librarian of tlie Shakespeare Memorial. 
Stratfordians loved him for his ardent benevolence and 
eager participation in every good work. At one 
period he wrote much on photography, but his latest 
productions were biographical—namely, Fifty Years 
of a Good Queen's Reign," and “The Life of King 
Alfred," published by Ohapman & Hall. Mr. Wall 
was born in Charterhouse Square in October 1828. 
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“I can discern," said Mr. Pickwick, ... “a B, and then an O, and then a P. This is importan'," contimued 
Mr. Pickwick.— Pickwick Papers, Chap. XI.—slightly altered. ' 
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A Group of the Players at Lord's on the M. C. C. Staff. 


— 
(Photo by T. O. CULLING. 


(Tarraut, Murrell, Geeson, Newshead, Wainwright, Fielder, Dennett, Vogler, and Mead.) 


THE VOYAGE OF THE BLUE VEGA: 


CHAPTER XXIII. —VICTOR Y — 


x Danish leader had kept his head, 

and, while hia men attempted to board 
all along the port side, the Yacks theinselves 
were told off to sneak round bows and stern 
and board upon the sta- board. 

Well for us, then, that these seal-clad 
fiends made the same mistake that the 
Danes made in the first off-go. 

Instead of spreading out and scaling from 
bowsprit to binnacle, they heaped them- 
selves together, five or six abreast. 


A STORY OF 


By GORDON STABLES, M. D., R. N., 
Author of he Butterfly Hunters," etc. etc. 


And thus they met the doom that our 
long-headed Scotch engineer had taken the 
greatest pains to prepare for them. 

A good hot supper, he called it. 

I do not know what the personal appear- 
ance of Joan of Arc was, but if she resembled 
our Leejs in the very slightest degree it 
must have been very imposing. 

I had mounted to the bridge the better 
to see everything, and conduct the fight by 
means of my speaking-trumpet, and I 


ARCTIC ADVENTURE. 


A WEIRD AND AWESOME SIGHT. 


noticed Leeks rush forward, and, with 
muffled hands, seize the hose from an ad. 
vancing atoker. 

Turn on the physic,” shouted Leeks, 
* I'll give the dose." 

The next I saw was our Joan of Arc 
standing on the very top of the bulwarks, 
with the nozzle of the hose, from which 
steam and boiling water spewed, directed 
upon the savage horde. 

And high above the din of the battle 


TTO 


raging on the port side, rose agonising 
shrieks such as I pray Heaven I shall never 
never hear again. 

And Leeks had no mercy. 

Seldom, perhaps, has a savage foe been 
more quicklv dispersed, or boarders more 
speedily repelled. 

And pistol-bullets rained upon the retreat- 
Yacks from the revolvers of our Scot and 
his stokers. 

The starboard side of the ship required 
but little more attention for the present, 
and so all our efforts were bent to the defence 
of the port. 

Our fellows had the advantage of position, 
though not of numbers. Many of the 
Danes had managed to get on board for’ard 
and tried to fight their way aft to the 
quarter-deck, but they thinned off as they 
came, and soon every man was either 
lving low or had sprung back over the 
bulwarks again. 

I was afraid for our boys. I really had 
not intended them to take any part in the 
fighting, but young blood who on earth can 
restrain ? 

I had time to notice, busy though I was— 
for in such an emergency as the present 
the skipper needs to have ten eyes at least— 
I had time, I say, to notice that every- 
where, fore and aft, where the boarding 
party appeared to gain an advantage, there 
were Edgar and Saxwold. I noticed some- 
thing else too—namely, that re-loaded 
revolvers were being handed up to them 
as fast as required by the nimble hands of 
my Briney herself, and that they were being 
loaded by Claude Burgoyne. 

In ten minutes more our assailants had 
got enough of it. 

Despite their greater numbers, they had 
suffered most severely, their losses in dead 
and wounded being larger than I could 
have believed possible in so brief a battle. 
Ours were comparatively small. 

And now they retreated much more 
speedily than they had advanced. 

Seeing that they left those who had 
fallen to our mercies, without any attempt 
to render assistance, I was not prepared for 
what followed, and it surprised me very 
much indeed, for instead of the real Eskimos 
hurrying off with the Danish mutineers, 
they took refuge behind the snow ramparts, 
and presently one of their band appeared 
in view waving aloft a white rag, which I 
took to mean that they desired a truce. 

A happy thought struck me. I shouted to 
my men to keep on firing at the Danes 
until out of range, but to spare the Yacks. 
Then I ordered Jacob himself to go to the 
trenches and ask his old comrades what they 
wanted. 

I thought I could trust the man thus 
far, at all events. Nor was my trust mis- 
placed. 

He returned soon to say that all the Yacks 
wished was time to attend to the wants of 
their wounded, and to lay out their dead 
for burial. 

I now sent Frieslan and a party to them. 
He was to inform them that if they promised 
not to fight again against the pale face 
captain he himself would look after the 
wounded, and that they could bury the 
dead when they pleased. But that first and 
foremost they must deliver up their arms, 
else they would be immediately surrounded 
and have to take their chance. 

Their reply was a far more gracious one 
than I had expected. 

Those who were alive and unwounded 
would join our ship and work for us, or fight 
for us as long as we pleased, and in proof of 
this they gave up their knives and clubs, 
and also piled the guns and hatchets left 
by the Danes. And our fellows took 
possession of all. 
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Meanwhile, now that victory was ours, 
there was very much to be done. 

Poor Tom Bluff, grievously wounded, 
was lifted on board and borne aft, and I 
followed almost at once to render him all 
the assistance in my power. His son Edgar 
was in great grief, and took no pains to hide 
it until I took him aside and quietly reasoned 
with him. His father, I told him, was in 
no immediate danger; and I ought to know, 
I said, having treated my men at sea for 
over twenty years. With good nursing and 
attendance—and he was sure to have both— 
the bracing air of this far northern climate 
would set him to rights in a very few weeks. 

“ But,” I added, if you, lad, do not carry 
a cheerful figure-head, it will undo all the 
good we shall try to do.“ 

gar braced. sharp up now, and pro- 
mised to be cheerful, and he kept his word 
like a man. 

Poor Tom; and 'twixt you and me and 
the binnacle, I myself shared little of the 
hope I tried to impart to his son. 


In another day's time no one who had 
chanced on board of the Blue Vega could have 
told that so fierce a fight had raged in and 
around her only twenty-four hours ago. 

With many strange ceremonies the Yacks 
ous are in the ice and buried their dead, 
and I was not sorry it was all over. 

Many of the Danish wounded died, and 
no less than three of our own poor fellows. 

These were buried together in one grave 
dug deep in the centre of a huge iceberg. I 
myself had the beautiful and impressive 
English Service to read. 

It was a sad scene enough: my men stand- 
ing around me in the snow with bared heads 
and faces turned ice-wards; and many a 
tear fell silently down their weather-beaten 
faces for the friends and messmates they 
would see no more in this world. 

One man seemed more grief-stricken than 
the rest, and when I asked him afterwards 
the reason why, his answer was just this: 

" Beggar me, sir, if I can explain my 
feelings percisely like, but, you see, poor 
Jack Aud I was always & hargle-bargling 
like about one thing or else t'other, and oh, 
sir, if I had Jack back again, I would never 
hargle-bargle with him more." 

At sea, when doing duty for parson, a 
skipper may sometimes have a bit of a 
hitch. I had when reading the service for 
the burial that day. It was over the words 
* We commit their bodies to the deep." I 
pulled up sharp like here. I couldn't say 
* deep," because we weren't putting them 
down the ice-hole. 

“ Say snow, sir, whispered Timber Toes. 

“ It isn't snow, bo's'n," I whispered back. 
“It’s ice.“ Soit was the word ice that I 
rapped out, and I hope I may be forgiven 
for taking such a liberty with the Church 
Service; but what was I todo? 


The Danish mutineers never appeared 
again, and as after the second day we saw 
no more smoke appearing over the distant 
encampment, we concluded they had gone. 

But about a week after this Jacob sought 
me out on the quarter-deck. 

“ Well ? " I said, “ what now, Jacob ?”’ 

“The head man of the Yacks " he 
beg in. 

I told him rather gruffly that the head 
man must come and tell his own story. 
For the truth is I did not like this fellow, 


, and would have been pleased to see the last 


of him at any time. 

But this head man was modest though 
blunt. He told me, through Frieslan, he 
wished to take his wounded and his burned 
men back along the shores to South Green- 
land, if I would let them go, and two or 
three more to help them. 


I could not refuse, so I loaded the pocr 
misguided men up with everything they 
were likely to require on their terribly long 
journey, and bade them go in God’s name. 

They threw themselves on their faces to 
thank me, and I am sure this simple expres- 
sion of gratitude was really sincere. 

Only thirteen of the civilised Eskimos 
were now left me, including Jacob. 

An unlucky number, it is thought to be, 
and not only myself but Frieslan thought so. 

Couldn't we reduce it just by one?" 
he asked me. 

"I don't see," says I, "how we can 
manage it, unless," I says with a smile, we 
pop Jacob down through the ice-hole.“ 

“ Well, sir," Frieslan replied, ' I for one 
wouldn't miss him." 

But that same day, after sunset, I thought 
of a plan, and made all haste to put it into 
execution. I hurriedly wrote a letter, giving 
a brief account of all the adventures of the 
Blue Vega, addressed it to the chief man 
or Mayor of Gothaab, rolled it, and sewed 
it up in a piece of oilskin, and summoned 
Jacob to my presence. 

„Jacob,“ I said, "I am going to send 
you on shore with a message. The message 
is this parcel, and you are to give it to the best 
man among the Yacks that left us to-day, 
and he is to have it despatched to Gothaab 
as soon as he reaches South Greenland, about 
two months hence." 

I thanked my stars when the fellow was 
gone. I had reduced the unlucky number 
to the plain round dozen, and Frieslan and 
others rejoiced accordingly. 

Heigho! And I sigh even yet when I 
think of it. Our joy was but short-lived, for, 
sure enough, forty-eight hours after this 
Frieslan came rattling down the companion- 


T Jacob has returned," he said. 

* Confound the fellow! Why didn't he 
stop on shore? 

“ I dare say, sir, they didn't want him.“ 

“ Well, well, we will have to keep him and 
chance the rest. 


By this time the twilight days were little 
more than an hour in length, and in & week 
or two the glories of sunrise in the south 
would mingle with those of sunset, then 
the god of day would bid us farewell, and 
the long, long night of winter succeed. 

Nevertheless, we had much to be thank- 
ful for, and Tom, although still very weak, 
was now able to be up and to sit with us at 
table. 

It took us some little time to accustom 
our eyes to the darkness, although there still 
was a little twilight before and after noon. 

That, too, went next, and we had only the 
stars and the aurora, for it was neap tide 
and no moonlight. 

But soon we had fairly settled down to 
the minuy gloom, and I did hear Leeks tell 
Timber Toes one day that, to speak the 
truth, she rather preferred it—they were 
both standing by the capstan when she 
spoke thus—and I am very much mis- 
taken if Timber Toes's answer did not imply 
that he would be content to live a hundred 
years in just such light as this if she, Leeks, 
was always alongside. 

* Says I to myself, *there's something in 
the wind, Silas; but there, it is no business 
of yours.’ Only I couldn't help telling 
Betsy about it that same evening." 

Is Toes taking leave of his senses, think 
you, Betsy ? " says I. 

Betsy held up the hand with the stocking 
on it to look for another hole, with her 
fingers spread out like a fan inside it, and 
it was the stocking foot she appeared to 
answer, and not me. 

J] can remember a time, Sile, when you 
told me something like the same thing. 


* Neneenae, Betsy.“ 

“Well, I didnt think 
the time, Silas.” 

And did I heave a sigh a fathom long ? ” 

Botsy nodded, and I ht mv pipe. 

I smoked in silence beside the fire for 
full: half an hour, for we were all alone, 
the boys being in old Claude's quarters and 
m Briney reading to Tom in his state-room. 

Then I laid down my meerschaum. 

* Well, we mustn't let down our hearts,” 
save I to Betsy. 

* Not at our time of life, Sile." 

“Why, Betay, whatever are you thinking 
about? 

" Why.” she savs, “about the long bright 
days of the past when you and I were young 
and foolish.” 

It was cruel to laugh, but I coulin't 
help it. 

And I, Betsy, was referring to the long 
darx days of the future, and I guess III 
have to be something different from a fool 
if I'm going to keep up the health of my 
crew." 

But I had formed my plans. 

" There is nothing like work," I told 
Tom. who could converse now without 
feeling weak and tired—* nothing like work, 
Tom Bluff, for keeping up the spirits, and 
now that we can see so well on the ice, I 
shall give all hands a job. 

es: and I have quite settled what it 
i: to be." 

You see, it was the burning desire of 
many an idle hour with me on sea and shore 
to examine the under-strata of some of the 
islands of the Arctic seas, and now | thought 
I saw mv chance. 

What mines of wealth might not exist 
within these rounded hills. ** Gold, silver, 
and precious stones may lie there," I said 
to myself, that if they could but be found 
would enrich not individuals only, but 
nations themselves." 

But there must be mines of a different sort, 
for vast forests in bygone days waved here, 
clothing in the old semi-tropical days of 
these regions hills and dells and valleys, 
and the remains of these must still lie deep 
buried in the bowels of the earth in the shape 
of coal, enough to supply heat and power 
for the peoples of Europe or America for 
ages yet to come. 

It was but little that I with my few men 
could do to realise such dreams of richness. 
Little, did you say? He doeth not little, 
believe me, but much. who maketh but a 
beginning. The ship of the great mariner 
Columbus, remember, was but little bigger 


it nonsense—at 
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than a Yarmouth herring-boat. His crew 
was a small one, and he himself—well, only 
one man, with two hands and a brain, just 
as we have. But he discovered America, 
a country that is far indeed from being yet 
in it« zenith. 

" But. come," I said to Tom, one starry 
day, to work will keep us well and happy, 
and neither influenza. nor sore necks, nor 
any other Arctic troubles will come near us.“ 

I told Claude Burgoyne of my intentions, 
and it is needless to say he approved, for he 
seemed more convinced now than ever that, 
buried somewhere near to the spot where the 
Bue Vega lay so still and quiet was 
the ghost-ship, and the remains of all he had 
held so dear. He knew, too, that I had 
commenced work on the hummocks syste- 
mitically, the Eskimos under one of the 
petty officers. being the labourers; it was 
only for him to wait, for us all to wait and 
trust. 

“ You are doing your best, and you will 
continue to do your best," said the old man, 
“of that I am certain.” 

My own white men, our pale faces, entered 
into the mining scheme with heart and soul. 
It was a long journey to the island and back, 
so that they were unable to work at our 
mine more than four hours a day. Tom, 
when in Wales, had seen a good deal of this 
sort of work, while our Scotch engineer 
proved himself on his art of mining. A 
likely spot was chosen, and to our infinite 
joy it proved geologically correct, quite in 
accordance with our calculations. 

After many weeks of happy toil we found 
coal. 

That was a never-to-be-forgotten day on 
Tom's isle. 

We took possession of the place in the 
Kings name, and hoisted the Union Jack 
thereon, and it goes without saving that 
we had a supper and a dance that night on 
board the Vega, the dear sturdy ship being 
lighted up from end to end, and all hands 
giving themselves up to mirth and jollity. 

We had no intention of working that 
mine. The island was ours, the island is 
British, but before we left it we took down 
our flag and pole, and filled the mouth of 
the mine with snow, lest foreiyners should 
reap the benefits of our hard labour. 

But our discovery did not end here, for 
in another part of the island Tom found 
quartz of a very inviting kind, and mining 
was started here, and kept up for six weeks 
longer with the greatest zeal, the zeal that 
only one thing in this world is capable of 
engendering, and that thing is gold. 
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Did we find this all- precious metal ? 
This is a question that I am not at liberty, 
nor am I willing, to answer. All I dare or 
will say is that, before many years are over, 
there will be a new field for emigrants from 
this old country, but they will have to be 
of the hardiest classes, industrious bold sons 
of the soil, and no idlers need apply. 


Farther in towards the eastern shores of 
the mainland, where vast fields of bay ice 
lay between heavier bergs, our Yacks fished 
or hunted at ice-holes, and provided them- 
selves with sufficient seal and walrus flesh 
to last them till summer should open up 
the ice and let us sail southwards once 
again. 

It was about the time when we were daily 
expecting to see crimson and daylight 
clouds once again heralding the return of 
the sun. Already a long twilight almost 
obliterated the stars at midday, and being 
now relieved of their duties at the mines 
gangs of our own men assisted the Yacks at 
hummock work. 

We had lately commenced operations on 
a new part of the great ice- pack. 

If there should be no success here, we all 
believed the search for the ghost-ship 
would be in vain. 

Bven Claude Burgoyne allowed that he had 
hoped against hope till his heart was sick 
and sore, and that it was now resignation 
to the will of a higher Power that he must 
do his best to cultivate. His time on earth, 
he told us, could not now be long. He had 
received intimations, he said, of this in 
dreams, but in a fairer land than this he 
would meet the loved andlost. But oneday 
our search-party was on the ice longer than 
usual, and we on board were getting anxious, 
when, in the light of a full moon, we saw 
*hem returning. They came into view on 
rounding a distant hummock, and I could 
see at once that they were carrving some- 
thing on a kind of litter made by lashing 
together the levers and bars of wood used in 
exploring those great icy pyramids, the 
hummocks. 

The davits were rigged when they came 
alongside, and a strange-looking block of 
clear ice with something dark in its interior 
was hoisted in board and laid carefully on 
the deck. 

It was under the shadow of the rigging, 
but I speedily fetched my largest electric 
torch and turned it on the block. 

The sight that met my gaze was weird and 
awesome. ; 
(To be continued.) 
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THE ADVENTURES OF JACK ALDERSON, V.C. 


By ADRIAN LEIGH, 


Author of “A Long-Range Duel," “ Christmas in the Khyber Pats,” etc. 


Ree» the first bend in the river we 
came in sight of the sugar-loaf rock with 
its impregnable fort perched on its summit. 


The * weep,” “weep,” of the Afridis' 
bullets whined over our heads, and the 
men of the leading battalion scattered 


themselves in loose order across the valley 
to avoid the leaden hail, and continued 
their advance in short rushes from rock 
to rock. 

We stood and watched them. Nothing 
further could be done by us. The soldiers 
had to fight out the issue sternly with their 
enemies. 


VI.— TIE BEST SHOT IN 


CHAPTER III. 


Foot by foot and yard by vard they 
gained ground, until the foremost men 
were collected in a little group behind a 
sheltering boulder at the very foot of the 
sugar-loaf hill. And then we saw that 
the General's plan was to succeed, for such 
& storm of bullets did the pickets on cach 
side above us rain on the fort, that not & 
tribesman dare show himself at the loop- 
holes, and their fire, save for an occasional 
hasty and ill-aimed shot. died away. There 
was nothing to prevent our men climbing 
the hill and storming the fort at the bayonet's 


point. 


INDIA. 


Now, on three sides the sugar.loaf hill 
rose almost perpendicularly from the valley 
and was quite unscaleable. But the face 
immediately before us sloped more gently, 
and up it zigzagged a narrow path. It 
was by this path alone that the fort could 
be approached from the bed of the river, 
and as the fire of the fort slackened the 
General dismounted and, running forward, 
gave the word to advance. 

With a shout to his mcn to follow him, 
a young officer of the leading battalion 
drew his sword and sprang forward up the 
path, and behind him in sin le file (for 
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there was room but for one at a time) 
his men toiled and scrambled up the narrow 
and rocky way. In spite of the fire of 
the pickets a few shots were fired at them 
from the fort, but these were very few and 
flew wide. It scomed that our task was, 
after all, to be an easy one. Higher and 
higher streamed the long line of men, 
the bayonets glittering in the morning 
light. The Afridis were caught like rats 
in a trap. There was no choice left to them 
but to throw themselves over the precipices 
which encircled them on three sides, or 
to rush to death on the bayonets advancing 
up the path in front of them. 

Intently we stood watching the progress 
of our men. The young oflicer who led 
them had already mastered more than 
half the ascent, and we could see him, 
with waving sword and noble example, 
urging on his men. At the point where 
he stood the path led over a flat-topped 
rock and then ran level for some yards 
before again winding up the sheer face of 
the cliff to the fort a hundred feet above 
him. We saw him clamber up the rock, 
and then, as he reached its top, turn and 
point with his sword towards the fort. 
A faint cheer, from the panting throats 
of his followers, was borne down to us. 

* Brave lad!" cried the General, ehis 
fingers, as they held the glass to his eyes, 
quivering with excitement. But the next 
instant he gave a groan and the ficld-glass 
ak fell from his grasp. For as he spoke 
we all saw the youthful hero throw up his 
arms, turn round and round with staggering 
steps, and then fall back over the edge of 
the rock into the arms of the man behind 
him. And a second after, there came to 
our ears, from high up on the cliffs to our 
left, the faint report of a rifle-shot. 

For an instant the advance was stayed. 
Then we saw another officer push his way 
up past the soldiers and, hoisted on the 
shoulders of the leading men, climb with 
difficulty on to the rock. The stiffness of 
his movements betrayed his age. A 
tumultuous cheer from the attacking regi- 
ment greeted him as he rose to his feet, 
and the cheer was followed by a roar from 
the battalions below as they recognised 
him. It was the Colonel of the regiment. 
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For an instant he stood erect and seemed 
to be addressing his men. Then suddenly 
he dropped, a huddled mass, and lay motion- 
less on the top of the rock. Aud again, 
immediately after his fall, the solitary 
rifle-crack once more rang out from the 
cliff to the left. 

A second after, another of the stormers 
(I fancied I could see the gleam of a sergeant's 
stripes upon his arm) swung himself up 
the rock, landed safely on the top and 
dashed forward across the level. But 
ere he had gone ten yards we saw the 
rifle fly from his hand as he stumbled and 
fell forward on his face. And again from 
the cliffs on the left echoed that deadly 
rifle. Another man sprang forward only 
to meet the same fate, and then another. 
The leading company of the assault was 
now bunched together at the foot of the 
rock, and for a full minute not a man would 
stir. To expose themselves on that fatal 
platform seemed certain death. Then 
another shout arose, and again we saw an 
officer climbing up the rock, but this time 
before he had even yet reached the summit 
he, too, fell a victim to the deadly and 
unseen marksman, 

After that not a man would budge. For 
perhaps five minutes, save for the roar of 
the fire from the pickets, there was a 
deathly pause. Then, as if in pure devil- 
ment, our hidden enemy turned his unerring 
aim against the crowded soldiery cowering 
beneath the fatal rock. Shot after shot 
rang out in quick succession. For a moment 
the men stood up defiantly under the 
deadly hail. Then, tried past endurance, 
they broke and fled, stumbling and falling 
in wild confusion down the hillside towards 
us. The attack had failed. I glanced 
at the General. His face was drawn and 
seamed with deep lines of pain. I knew 
how the loss of his officers and men must 
be wringing his kindly heart, and above 
all how he must feel that, through his 
failure, the plans of his brother generals 
would be endangered. 

But the deadly and unseen marksman 
had not reckoned upon the fearless geniue of 
one master mind among us. The extrava- 
gant burst of fire which, in his exultation, 
he had rained upon the crowded and 


defenceless soldiers had revealed his hiding- 
place to one to whom the frontier and its 
savage tribesmen were like an open book. 
Scarcely had the last of the discomtited 
soldiers reached the foot of the sugar-loaf 
rock when I heard a sharp exclamation 
behind me. 

"Ive spotted him!“ cried Alderson, 
and, turning, I saw my friend, his slight 
wiry figure tense as a drawn bowstring, 
eagerly scanning with his field-glass the 
cliff-side on our left. Then he unbuckled 
his sword-belt and handed it to me, and, 
approaching the General, he pointed to 
where, far up on the cliff, a black blot on 
the face of the grey rock disclosed the 
existence of a little cave such as is common 
among those mountains. 

" He's in there," said Alderson. 

We all turned our glasses in the direction 
to which he pointed, but not a sign of a 
man could we see there. 

“ Nevertheless he is there," repeated 
Alderson, and his name's Sher Khan." 

„Who's Sher Khan?” exclaimed the 
General. How on earth do you know? 
You can't see him!” 

Alderson smiled. 

The shots came from that cave," he 
answered, and there's only one Afridi 
living who could make shooting like that. 
Sher Khan was in the 100th Pathans, 
and last year he won the championship 
of India at the Meerut rifle- meeting. Then 
he deserted, and is now fighting for the 
Afridis. I owe Sher Khan a little grudge 
on my own account, and if you will send 
the men forward to the attack again, sir, 
I think I can silence him." 

But how in the world are you to reach 
him? You can't climb a perpendicular 
wall like that," the General expostulated. 

“Til try, sir, at any rate, Alderson 
replied. “I’ve spent half my life trying 
to learn how to do it." 

Without another word he slipped the 
revolver from his sword-belt, which I was 
holding, and slung it, by the lanyard, 
over his neck. Then he gravely saluted 
the General, and in another moment was 
striding rapidly across the valley to the 
foot of the cliffs. 

( To be continued.) 
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AN ISLAND MYSTERY. 
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FTER breakfast we separated, Andy in- 
tending to visit the hill we had dubbed 
the Look-out," while I, taking some food 
with me, prepared to go down to the beach. 
I said nothing to him of my gloomy re- 
flections, fecling certain that in good time 
he would explain all that it was necessary 
for me to know. Indeed, I had no doubt 
that his visit to the Look-out now was 
solely to get a little quiet time to consider 
this new aspect of affairs. 

The mate stood beside his door. Pete, he 
said, had gone off for a day's fishing, and 
he intended to follow almost immediately. 

* But I haven't forgotten my promise," 
he added genially, and I'll give you a 
hand in the afternoon." 

* Thanks," I answered; “TIl get every- 
thing ready as far as possible, but I wouldn't 
care to be responsible for repairing the 
boat." 

* Oh," said he, “as to that, I daresay 
you would manage wel enough. Still, 
perhaps you had better have some help.” 


CHAPTER XI.—ANDY DISAPPEARS. 


* Don’t trouble yourself if the fishing's 
good," remarked Andy. “I don't intend 
staying yonder all day, and Il give the 
kiddy a hand." 

Leaving the two men engaged in ordinary 
conversation, and feeling rather pleased at 
Pete's absence, I started off, the glorious 
sunlight and the fresh morning breeze 
making me forget my gloomy forebodings. 

It is strange how well I can remember 
every trivial incident of that morning. The 
whole scene rises unbidden before me—the 
beautiful tint of the blue translucent waters, 
the marvellous colours of the many-hued 
coral gleaming in the brilliant sunlight, the 
constant play of the fish beneath the 
rippling wavelets, the flight of a solitary 
bird overhead. 

Removing my coat, I finished clearing the 
boat, getting out the keg, running off the 
small quantity of stale water it contained, 
and arranging the tools ready for the job 
of repairing. Andy had discovered these 
in the hut, and they belonged, presumably, 


to the mysterious sailors who had not yet 
put in an appearance. 

I worked hard and cheerfully till the sun's 
rays became unpleasantly powerful; then, 
retiring to the shade of the nearest trees, 
I lay down, ate my lunch, and dozed off to 
sleep for perhaps an hour. 

It was mid-afternoon when the sound of 
footsteps arrested my attention, and on 
looking round 1 discovered Black Jock. 

“Still by yourself, Weston!” he said. 
* I thought Andy would be here by now.“ 

„Fo,“ I replied, he hasn't turned up 
yet." 

Can't tear himself from the Look-out, I 
guess. I wanted him to join us in the 
fishing expedition, but he wouldn't stir. 
Pete has been making great play. I reckon 
if the old man stopped our supplies Pete 


could keep us going for months. He's 
rigged up some capital fishing-tackle. But 


let us have a look at the boat and see what 
wants doing. Not so much as I expected. 
We'll soon set things ship-shape again." 


He kept me in conversation all the time 
we worked, so that [ gave little. further 
thought to Andy ; but when we had finished, 
and were on the return journey, I could not 
help wondering at my chum's prolonged 
absenc> It was altogether unlike him to 
fail in a promis». 

Still. E felt no real anxiety until reaching 
the open space where the huts stool. Our 
door was closed, as it had been left in the 
morning, which seemed strange. Pete waa 
in the open, and was evid-ntly in high 
spirits, He had kindled a fire, and was 
busily cooking fish. 

" Come along," he cried, catching sight 
of us, “I reckoned this would be about 
the proper time. Here's supper for all, my 
lads! Hulloa, isn't Andy with you ? ” 

" No," I answered, with a vague fecling 
of alarm. ‘ Hasn't he come back ? ” 

He's keeping mighty snug if he has. I 
haven't seen or heard him. I expected he 
was helping to tinker up the boat.” 

* We've seen nothing of him.“ 
interposed, Call him, Weston. 
be having a nap.”’ 

Opening the door, I ran in quickly, calling 
his name. There was no reply, and the 
room had not been disturbed. since break- 


the mate 
He may 


fast. With my heart beating a tritle more 
rapillv, I passed through to the inner 
apartment. That, too, was unoecnpied. 


Whatever the reason, it was evident that 
Andy had not returned to the house. 

" Hell come presently,” sud the mate, 
when I told them that the hut was emptv. 
There's no need to worry, Weston; no 
harm can come to him on the Look-out.” 

“ I suppose he hasn't. wandered near the 
house?" I suggested, visions of a ritle- 
bullet and a dead body rising before me. 

“That's hardly likely.“ declared Pete 
readily. “ He was too much afraid of the 
old man's gun. Jock, the fish ia done to a 
turn. There's plenty for vou, Weston. I 
can feed a fair-sized township.” 

* Thanks,” I rephed, “ but I'm going to 
look for Andy; its odd that he hasn't 
turned up." 

" Hell turn up and finish the fish long 
before you get baek!” said Pete, with the 

rin that was always so disigreeable to me. 
But there, you'd. better go if vou can't 
set vour mind at rest, though Andy's old- 
fashioned enough to take care of himself." 

Without wasting more words I set off, 
making my way toward the Look-out, and 
calling to my missing comrade at every few 
yards. The night was still, with scarcely 
the sigh of a breeze among the branches ; 
but my cries met with no response, and I 
became more and more anxious. 

Andy. Andy!” I shouted. 
are you? Answer, man! Answer!" 
sti'l the silence remained unbroken. 

I ran up the slope of the Look-out hill, 
arriving at the top panting and breathless. 
The pole that we had fixed still stood, 
looking eerie and weird in the uncertain 
light, and the distress flag hung limply 
near th» top; but of Andy there was no 
trace. I made a thorough search, going 
down on my hands and knees, and ex- 
amining the ground carcfully, as if seeking 
an answer to mv doubts from the silent 
earth. Had I been more skilful, perhaps I 
should have learnt something concerning 
the mystery. 

Unwilling to abandon hope, I went over 
the ground again and again, peering into 
every hollow, and repeating my shouts; but 
my labour was in vain, as I had guessed 
instinctively from the first it would be. 
Andy was missing! What had become of 
him ? Of course, it was possible that I had 
missed him when returning from the beach. 
If so, he had reached the hut by now, and 
I should be well laughed at for my trouble. 


* Where 
But 
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But I felt I could bear that if only Andy 
was safe. 

Running dowm the hillside. I struck out for 
the huts, half-expecting to meet him looking 
for me; but l did not, and the others, 
having finished their supper, had retired into 
their hut. 

I suppose my arrival disturbed them, for 
Mr. Martin, coming to the door, exclaimed : 

“Well, have vou found him ? " 

" No," I answered; " there is no sign of 
him anywhere.” 

“That's odd. What do you make of it, 
Pete?“ for that worthy had joined us. 

* [t wants thinking over.“ said he, “ but 
I guess he'll turn up all right in the 
morning. Anyhow, we can't do anything 
till then.” 

" Not do anything?” I cried angrily, 
indignation getting the better of every other 
feeling. “Surely we aren't going to sit 
still while he may be in need of help?“ 

" Look here, youngster,” said the mate, 
“your feeling does. you credit, but you're 
letting it run away with vou. Pete and I 
are willing to do all we can; but what can 
we do? Andy can't have come to grief by 
himself." 

* [t doesn't seem likely," I agreed, '' but 
that only deepens the mystery.” 

" | don't think so. I believe you hit the 
mark this evening when you spoke of his 
trespassing on the forbidden ground. Where 
are you going *" for at his words I was 
turning away. 

* To the house," I answered curtly. 

“Then you are a fool" he said.“ and 
will get a bullet for your pains. Besides, 
you can do no good. If Andy is only hurt 
the old man can look after him ; and if a 

“If he's dead,” broke in Pete brutally, 
there's an end of the business. You go 
to bed, my boy, and as soon as it's light 
we'll have a good search.” 

As it was plain that no immediate help 
could be got from these men, I went into 
my hut, and, having taken a mouthful of 
food, started again to search for my missing 
comrade, 

For two hours I wandered about, growing 
more hopeless and perplexed. Andy had 
vanished completely, and, unless he was at 
the house, there scemed no way out of the 
mystery. He could not have met with an 
accident in any part of the island except 
round the shore, where he was not likely to 
have gone. 

Sick at heart, I retraced my steps, and 
went quietly into my hut. After a while 
the mate came in, and promised that he 
and Pete would do all in their power to 
find our lost comrade ; indeed, he seemed so 
sympathetic that I thanked him warmly. 

"[ wouldn't go to the house," he re- 
marked, as he left the room, at least, not 
until we have tried every other place. The 
old boy might shoot first and put his ques- 
tions afterwards, and that wouldn't be 
pleasant." 

I had been sitting for perhaps half an 
hour, racking my brain with all sorts of 
will conjectures, when the sound of sham- 
thn, footsteps roused me, and, looking up, 
I discovered Manuel gazing before him, as 
usual, with apparently unseeing eves. l 
jumped up eagerly, thinking he might have 
news of my chum. 

Conversation being impossible, I took his 
hand, and, leading him into the inner apart- 
ment, pointed to Andy's bed, which was 
unoccupied. Then, as well as I knew how, 
I made signs that my comrade was missing, 
and that I was greatly troublel by his 
absence. 

Manuel’s parchment face remained im- 
ps and I doubted whether he had the 

east inkling of what my awkward gestures 
meant. Presently, however, placing his 
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hand in an inner pocket, he drew out a 
tablet, to which a pencil was attached. 

Seizing it quickly, I wrote down the 
words: Yesterday my comrade, Andy 
Reid, went to the Look-out alone. He has 
not returned, and I cannot find him any. 
where. Have you seen him?“ 

Glancing at the writing, he answered 
“ No " by a solemn shake of the head. 

“ [s he up at the house?“ I asked next; 
and again the man shook his head. 

Once more I wrote: ** What danger could 
there be for him on the island ? " 

Taking the pencil and tablet, he scrawled 
slowly : * He may have fallen into the sea. 
There is no other danger.“ 

This had occurred to me also, but I did 
not think it at all probable. There was no 
reison why Andy should have gone to the 
shore, except to the flat beach where the 
boat lay. 

The man's replies to my questions filled 
me with bitter disappointment. I had 
somehow hoped that Andy was a prisoner, 
wounded perhaps, but alive and cared for. 
Even now I tried to think it possible that 
our eccentric host might know something 
of his whereabouts, and, again taking the 
tablet, I wrote: “ I must dee your master." 

Manuel read the message and shook his 
head violently. 

It may be a matter of life or death,“ I 
put down. “I will write my request, and 
you shall carry it to him. Do you under- 
stand!“ 

He nodded in reply, and I wrote quickly: 
“I must see you, if only for five minutes. 
I am waiting on the edge of the plateau. 
Philip Weston." 

Manuel looked at the writing and shrugged 
his shoulders, as if implying that there was 
no hope of my request being granted; but 
resolutely refusing to be disheartened, I 
accompanied him part way, halting at the 
ede of the forbidden ground. Then, making 
signs that I would remain there, I stood 
watching until he disappeared behind the 
stockade. 


CHAPTER XII.— WHERE IS ANDY?” 


AFTER Waiting nearly three-quarters of an 
hour I observed the owner of the house 
crossing the open, and directing his steps 
to where I stood. He carried his rifle, as 
usual, and on his near approach I noticed 
that he did not look very well pleased. He 
saluted me in a gentlemanly manner—with 
a degree of dignity, indeed, that was rather 
embarrassing—and, pointing to Manuel's 
tablet, which he held in his hand, exclaimed 
impressively : “ You wished to see me, Mr. 
Philip Weston?“ 

“I am in need of your advice, sir," J 
replied. “If you will be good enough to 
listen to me for five minutes, 1 will tell 
you my trouble." 

“Its a rather strange request," he 
observed, but if you really think I can be 
of service to you, I will listen." 

“It concerns my comrade, sir, about 
whom I am in great distress. You may 
perhaps remember there were four of us 
came ashore, and one, Andy Reid, was my 
particular friend. For the others, I am 
sorry to say, I have no great liking." 

* Proceed," he exclaimed, with a solemn 
wave of the hand. 

" Yesterday morning Andy went alone to 
the Look-out hill hoping he might catch 
sight of a passing vessel. He arranged to 
meet me later in the day at the beach, 
where I was repairing our boat, but he did 
not come. He was not in the hut when I 
returned, and I spent the night in a van 
attempt to find him." 

" Ah," said the old gentleman, with a 
judicial wagging of the head, a clear case 
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of mysterious disappearance. The man was 
there, but he is not. Very strange! Very 
strange indeed, though not unparalleled. 
But—and I am sure you will excuse my 
putting the question what has this to do 
with me ? ” 

“ Remembering your threat, sir,” I an- 
swered, with a certain show of boldness, ‘ I 
thought he might have been trespassing, 
and that you shot him.”’ 

"I would have shot him without com- 
punction ! " he exclaimed briskly; “ but I 
did not, for the best of reasons—I have not 
geen him." 

* And you cannot suggest any place where 
he might have met with an accident?“ 

“Why, no," said he, unless he was 
drunk; and he couldn't be drunk, you 
know, becaus? he had no liquor." 

As it seemed useless to prolong the inter- 
view, I thanked hiin, and was turning away 
despairingly when he called me back. 
Whether it was the cunning of a lunatic or 
the skill of a shrewd man I was not sure, 
but our host showed me another side of his 
character. 

“ You have asked me several questions, 
Mr. Philip Westop," he began: “ perhaps 
you will allow me to be questioner for a 
short time. Concerning this same Andy 
Reid—was he on geod terms with your 
companions ? ” 

„No, sir, I promptly replied. 

“ Then there was probably some cause of 
dispute! What was it?“ 

“It is a long story, sir, and I hardly 
think it has anything to do with Andy's 
disappearance. Still, I will tell it you, and 
you can judge." 

He listened attentively, and when I had 
finished exclainied: It was well for you 
that your champion was arined. Was the 
revolver in his possession when you left him 
yesterday morning? 

" Yes, sir. He never parts from it." 

It seems he still mistrusted his com- 
panions. Have they quarrelled since coming 
to the island ? " 

“They had high words the night before 
last, but I don't know why, except that he 
refused to sanction something they pro- 
posed to do.“ 

* And how did these others employ them- 
selves yesterday ? " 

In fishing, and they had very good luck. 
In the afternoon the mate assisted me to 
mend the boat, while Pete—that's the other 
man—took back the fish and prepared them 
for supper." 

" Well, Mr. Philip Weston," he said, after 
a pause, during which he gazed earnestly 
into my face, whether you are aware of it 
or not, you have seen the last of the man 
who saved your life!" And with that, 
making me a polite bow, he turned on his 
heel and walked away. 

For the moment I was dazed. What did 
the man mean? That Andy was dead ? 
How could he tell? The man was mal, 
surely! I laughed as I looked after him, 
but it was a poor, hollow, hysterical little 
laugh. 

Slowly I went down the slope, glad that 
the interview was ended, vet very dis. 
appointed with the result. What was to be 
done now? Perhaps my two comrades 
hid returned with good news, and were 
wondering what had become of me! I 
begin to hurry, and then stopped with a 
curious revulsion of feeling. 

At the back of all my hopes, and doubts, 
anl questionings, I knew they had tidings. 
Utterly miserable, perplexed, and without 
hop», I flung. myself down upon the grasa. 

I asked myself over and over again what 
had really happ:ned. If Andy was dead, 
who had killed him? I was certain he had 
not made away with himself. And who 
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would benefit by his death? Certainly not 
the owner of the island. 

For a while I lay still, refusing to think 
about it any more, and forcing my memory 
back to the early days of my life in a vain 
attempt to banish it from my mind. 

At last, when the morning had slowly 
worn away, l returned to the huts. Pete 
was still absent, but Mr. Martin met me 
with a grave face. 

“ Well, my lad," he said, speaking in 
kindly tones, “I fear there is no good news 
for you. Pete and I have scoured the 
island without finding a trace of our com- 
rade. So, unless our surly friend can give 
us some information, I'm afraid we can do 
nothing more." 

He can tell nothing, for I have asked 
him." 

* Asked him?“ echoed the mate in sur- 
prise. And what did he say?“ 

That Andy must be deal." 

“ The villainous old blood-sucker ! "' 

** You're on the wrong tack, Mr. Martin," 
I broke in hastily. “ He hasn't killed 
Andy—hasn't seen him, in fact ; but for all 
that he thinks Andy must be dead." 

“ Well, I guess he's right, but Pete hasn't 
given up hope; he's still worrying about 
round the cliff. But I don't advise you to 
build on that. I wish we were safe out of 
this wretched hole." 

Pete returned about an hour later, but 
he, too, had failed to find any trace of my 
missing friend. 

* [ don't know what to make of it," he 
remarked gloomily, unless the old mad- 
man lied.“ 

* He seemed to be speaking the truth,” I 
said. 

“ Oh, he’s artful enough to deceive you, 
no doubt. Anyhow, I should be readier to 
take his word if we had searched his house.”’ 

“ Well, I guess he won't let us do that,” 
said the mate; and now Andy's gone tho 
old man holds the whip hand. If we only 
had the six-shooter we might stand a 
chance, but, for unarmed men, looking along 
the muzzle of a loaded rifle isn't exactly 
pleasant. I guess we'll have to sit down 
to it, Weston, and whistle for a ship." 

„Well, I don't like it at all,” said Pete; 
* it gives me the creeps to think about it." 

I wished them ** Good-night," and went to 
my lonely hut. I missed Andy sadly, for, 
whatever his faults may have been, he had 
proved my good friend, and I had grown to 
care very much for him. Too sick at heart 
to eat, I went to bed, though with little 
expectation of sleeping. 

The mystery of Andy's disappearance 
weighed upon me more and more, and at 
last I was forced to come to grips with the 
ideas surging tumultuously through my 
head. If Andy was dead, then Pete and 
tae mate were his murderers ! 

There it was, out at last, and I felt all 
the better for having made myself face it. 
But why had they killed him? They were 
not good friends, but even bad men do not 
kill all the people they dislike. 

I carried my mind back to the night 
before his disappearance. A bitter quarrel 
had taken place, apparently because he had 
refused to join them in some scheme, and 
two questions at once sprang up in my 
mind, What was the scheme? Why were 
they so eager to secure his assistance ? 

Some words of Pete’s that very evening 
flished into my mind, and I immediately 
realised that it was the revolver they 
wanted. Then I felt sure that the weapon 
was at present in their possession, I 
shivered at the reflection, and trembled in 
every limb. 

Up to now I had had no fears for my 
own safety—or only very vague ones; now 
I began to feel alarm. All along Pete had 
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hankered after a visit to the house, and if 
he succeeded in his design, whatever it was, 
he was hardly likely to leave me as a witness 
against him. 

I opened my eyes and stared eagerly 
round the room, half expecting to see him 
creeping noiselessly toward my bed. I 
listened intently, but no sound broke the 
stillness, and gradually the fit of panic wore 
off, leaving me far too nervous, however, to 
sleep. 

As near as I could judge it was about 
two o'clock in the morning, when, as I lay 
still busily thinking, the door of the outer 
room was flung violently open, and some 
one hurriedly entered. To spring out of 
bed was the work of a moment, and the 
next minute I had lit the lamp that stood 
in a niche above my head. Then, grasping 
an iron spike left by one of the sailors, I 
stood erect, grimly determined to sell my 
life dearly. 

That the intruder was Pete I had no doubt. 
nor was I mistaken. And yet, in one sense, 
the man who entered my room was an 
utter stranger. His face was ghastly pale ; 
his eyes glared around wildly ; his forehead 
was damp with sweat, and his lips twitched 
curiously, as if he were speaking without 
being able to make a sound. It was indeed 
Pete, but a Pete I had never before seen. 

For fully a minute, though to me it 
seemed more like an hour, we stood staring 
at each other—I in blank amazement, he 
with unseeing eyes. Then, recovering his 
power of speech, he gasped out, rather than 
spoke: Where is Andy? 


CHAPTER XIIL —IN THE DARK NIGHT. 


THE question stunned me, and I re. 
mained staring into his face as help- 
lessly as one stricken with paralysis. He 
was evidently consumed by a horrible fear, 
and yet there was a certain degree of menace, 
as if fear might suddenly become a frenzy 
of cruelty. Though I was quite conscious 
of this, I could neither move nor speak, but 
only stand dumb and motionless, 

Andy Reid!” he cried. “ Andy Reid! 
Where are you? Tell him to come out, 
n grinning young ape. Where are you 

iding him *" And he moved toward me 
with threatening aspect. 

I twirled the bar of iron in my hand, 
hesitating to strike, and yet resolved to 
defend myself. How the matter would 
have ended it is difficult to tell, but just 
then came a sound of hurrying footsteps, 
&nd the mate burst into the room. 

Without a moment’s delay he seized Pete 
by the shoulder, and, shaking him roughly, 
cried: What are you doing here? Come 
back to bed!” 

" Where is he?" muttered the French- 
man. Where is he? I can’t find him, 
but he was in the house. Didn't you hear 
him creeping about the room ? " 

" You've been dreaming, man!“ cried 
the mate brutally, giving him another 
shake. Andy isn't here. Have you heard 
any noise, Weston ? ” 

No.“ I replied ; I heard nothing.” 

“I tell you he was in the room!” re. 
peated Pete, who was fast recovering his 
wits, I felt him groping round my bed.“ 

"Pshaw! You were dreaming!“ 

“I wasn't dreaming. I had my hand on 
him, but he slipped away, and I saw him 
go out of the door." 

“Wel, it wasn't Andy, anyhow, or he 
would be here. Why should he hide him- 
self?“ 

Then if it wasn't Andy, who was it * " 

He was fully awake now, and in posses- 
sion of his senses, and, whatever had reallv 
happened, I decided in my own mind that 
Pete had received a visit from some one. 


The mate was plainly of the same opinion, 
and he said soothingly: ‘‘ Never mind. 
Come back now, and we'll make everything 
fast. If the fellow takes it into his head to 
pay us another visit I guess he'l regret 
it!” And he glanced at me sternly and 
suspiciously. 

Then they went out, Black Jock half. 
dragging his companion with him, while I 
staal gazing blankly before me, all my 
wits wool-gathering. The incident was so 
startling, so unexpected, so far beyond the 
bounds of probability, that a long time 
pissed before I could think at all sensibly 
about it. 

At last, going back to the very beginning, 
I pictured the whole scene over again— 
Pete's horror-stricken face, his wild ges- 
tures, his menacing looks, his vehement 
demands for Andy. At first 1 decided he 
must have had a bad nightmare, but his 
positive assertion that some one had entered 
the room, and Black Jock’s calm acceptance 
of his statement, led me to alter my opinion. 

But then occurred the difficulty. Who 
was the mysterious visitor, and what was 
his object ? Here the mate's warning words 
and significant looks came back to me, and 
I had no doubt that he believed me to be 
the culprit, and the reason for my visit 
followed as a matter of course. If I sus- 
pected any foul play to Andy I should most 

‘certainly expect to find his revolver in the 
ion of his murderers; and, judgin 

om my own rather ill-defined ideas, Í 
instinctively concluded that the person 
prowling round their beds was searching for 
the same weapon. 

But who was he? My heart gave a 
great leap of joy at the thought that sug- 
gested itself. Suppose Andy had only been 
wounded, and had returned, would not his 
one aim be to regain his revolver? And 
what better opportunity offered than steal- 
ing secretly into the hut at night and 
s»curing it? That, on being discovered, he 
should have disappeared, did not disturb 
me; it was his best policy, because, being 
weak and unarmed, he would stand no chance 
against two such powerful opponents. 

I hugged the notion close, resolutely 
refusing to listen to any objections. And 
really there was no reason why Andy should 
not have escaped, and, if so, I was sure 
he would not rest till he had got even with 
his assailants. 

Besides, if he was not the mysterious 
visitor, who was? As far as we knew, our 
eccentric host and his servant Manuel were 
the only other men on the island. 

And here I was reminded of my talk with 
the old gentleman, and the skilful way in 
which he had questioned me. He had 


clearly given it as his opinion that Andy 
had n murdered for the sake of his 
revolver. Was he not likely to wonder why 


the assassins so particularly wished to 
obtain the weapon ? And might he not even 
jump to the conclusion that it was to be 
used against himself ? This thought helped 
to puzzle me more than ever. 

As it was useless trving to sleep again, I 
finished dressing and went out, hoping that 
the fresh morning breeze would cool my 
aching head. 

About eight o'clock the mate made his 
appearance. He was very civil, spoke 
lightly of the incident of the night, and 
remarked that Pete was trying to make up 
for his lost sleep. 

* But, mind you, Weston," he continued 
in & more serious vein, “it was an odd 
thing altogether. I tried to persuade him 
he was dreaming, though knowing differ- 
ently, for I caught a glimpse of the fellow 
myself.” 

But there's no one on the island except 
the people at the house,” I remarked. 
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* That's true,” said he, with a dry laugh, 
“except yourself, and I guess you aren't 
given to wandering in your sleep.” 

" Never did such a thing in my life," 
I answered, keeping up the farce; for 
I understood clearly at what he was driving. 

" Thats good. Sleep-walking's a dan- 
oe habit. I've known several persons 

urt themselves at it tremendously. What 
d» you intend doing with yourself to-day ? 
Have another search for Andy? 

" Yes," I replied, endeavouring to con- 
trol my features, for I did not wish him to 
195 an inkling of my new hopes, and adding 

astily—“ though I don't suppose it will be 
of much use.“ 

No,“ said he quietly, and, to my fancy 
perhaps, meaning » "Im afraid there's 
not much hope; but there's no harm in 
trying. Pete and I mean to give the boat 
another turn in case a ship comes in sight, 
though I'm beginning to fear we might as 
well be marooned on a desert island." 

“Oh, it isn't as bad as that!” I ex. 
claimed, with a jerky kind of laugh, and 
then sauntered carelessly away. 

But as soon as I was out of sight I hurried 
off, and began & minute search of every 
nook and cranny, oalling “ Andy! softly, 
and half-expecting to hear a reply at any 
moment. If it had really been he who had 
given Pete such a fright he would be hiding 
5 and would certainly answer my 
cal 

Though I continued the search till nearly 
nightfall, I found no trace of my friend, and 
returned to my hut weary and disheartened. 
Without a doubt my faithful chum was 
dead, and I was sure [ knew his murderers. 

It was late when they returned, and I 
heard them moving softly about for a con- 
siderable time, but at last all was still, and 
I stole quietly to my own door. Their hut 
was in darkness, and, feeling satisfied they 
had gone to bed, I retired to my own inner 
room. I was still rather excited, but so 
utterly weary that I soon fell into a sound 
and dreamless slumber. 

How long I slept I do not know, but durin 
the small hours of the morning I waken 
and leaped to my feet with a startled cry 
of alarm. The door was open, and a bright 
light, so strong that it dazzled my scarcely 
opened eyes, flashed across my face. 

I flung out my arms nervously, and was 
about to cry out when I recognised my 
eccentric host, dressed as usual, but carrying 
a lantern instead of the familiar rifle. 

Without speaking a word he held the 
lantern so that its light fell on my face, 
and gazed at me stead ly for several seconds ; 
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then, in a quiet, unruffled tone, he said: 
* Pray excuse my untimely visit, Mr. Philip 
Weston, but I had a desire—curiosity, 

rhaps—to see if you were sleeping com- 
ortably. Don't disturb yourself on my 
account, pray. I am returning immedi- 
ately.” And with that, waving his lantern 
in farewell, he left the room. 

Further sleep after such an uncanny ex- 
perience was out of the question. I pro- 
cured a light, dressed myself, and, after 
some amount of hesitation, went into the 
open. 

Here was a fresh puzzle! What was the 
meaning of this extraordinary visit? Think 
as I would, I could not solve it. What was 
passing through the old gentleman’s mind ? 
Had he, doubting the truth of my story 
concerning Andy, come to assure himself 
that ii comrade was not in the hut ? 

A cold chill crept over me, and, though it 
was perhaps childish, I longed for company; 
for some one to whom I could unfold the 
story. Despite my fears, I walked across 
to the next hut, wondering vaguely if the 
others had been disturbed in a similar way. 

To my utter amazement, the door was 
open. Without giving a thought to the 
consequences I stepped into the outer room. 
All was silent as the grave. I stood listen- 
ing intently; no sound came from the 
sleeping-room, not even the regular breathing 
of men asleep. 

Fear gave me courage, and I called to 
the mate, but no voice replied. I called 
again, but without result, and then knocked 
at the door of the inner room. There was 
no answer; so, impelled by some strange 
feeling utterly beyond my control, I pushed 
open the door and looked inside. The room 
was empty ! 

Unable to believe the evidence of my 
eyes, I stepped into the apartment. Neither 
of the beds had been occupied ! They had 
been made but not used. I was now so 
hopelessly muddled that I asked myself no 
questions, but simply accepted the fact. 

Presently I remarked something else, 
though without thinking it important until 
later. The mate's bed was near the wall, on 
the farther side of the room, and in the 
corner close by had always stood a long 
iron bar tapering at one end to a fine point. 
I had noticed it on several previous occa- 
sions, but now it was missing. 

With my mind still confused, I left the 
hut, and wandered aimlessly about, now 
this way, now that, without thought or 
purpose. My head seemed as if it had re- 
ceived a heavy blow, leaving me dazed an 
stupid. 


( To be continued.) 
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An Australian Buck-jumper. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper" by J, MACFARLANE.) 
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TALES OF THE LAST AFGHAN WAR. 
I.— THE DEFEAT OF MAIWAND, AND THE ABORTIVE SORTIE. 


QIXTEEN years previous to the date on 
KO which the story opens, two boys, named 
Wilfrid Shipley, seventeen, and Arthur 
Tilson, eighteen, were schoolfellows at a 
West of England College. 

The one was the very antithesis of the 
other in all respects, While Shipley was 
extremely handsome, slightly built. and did 
not shine in sports and athleties, Tilson had 
no pretensions to good looks, possessed the 
frame of a Hercules, and excelled in all out- 
door exercises and feats of strength. While 
Shipley was gentle, straightforward, and 
upright, Tilxon delighted in. bullying, and 
had but little sense of honour. Shipley's 
parents were rich, and allowed him lots of 
money ; Tilson seldom had a shilling to call 
his own. 

It was the absence of principle in Tilson's 
character that created a breach between the 
two boys, and finally culminated in the 
latter's private expulsion from the college. 
To give even a brief detail of the incidents 
that led up to this crisis would be irrelevant 
to the narrative; but farther on, allusion 
will be made to certain antecedents which 
will tell the reader why the boys had parted 
in anger sixteen long years ago. 


Kandahar ; the month of July 18890. 
Our puppet, the Wali, Shere Ali, to whom 


the people professed mere outward. allegi- - 


ance, proved utterly incompetent to assert 
the authority we had invested him with, 
and he allowed the city to lapse into a state 
of hopeless anarchy. Danger from without 
soon supplemented the confusion within, for 
the more popular Ayoob Khan was fast 
approaching with a huge army which he 
had collected at Herat. 

By the time he had arrived about half. 
way to Kandahar the Indian Government 
sent a force to Shere Alis aid—with the 
object of preventing Ayoob khan from 
crossing the Helmund, a shallow, insigni- 
ficant river, but much relied on as a natural 
barrier on that sile. 

The Wali concentrated his troops at a 
place called Girrishk on the western bank, 
while the commander of the Anylo-Indian 
contingent, General Burrows, advanced to 
the Helmund, and established himself. on 
the eastern shore. His force comprised a 
wing of British foot, two battalions of native 
infantry, and about a full regiment of native 
cavalry drawn from various corps. 

No sooner was it known that Avoob 
Khan's advanced guard had reached the 
neighbourhood than the Wali's forces 
mutinied, and marched off —guns, bag, and 
baggage—to join the oncoming Heratees. 
The rebels had not proceeded far, however, 
before General Burrows —crossing the stream 
—overtook and cut them up. After this 
Burrows, from prudential motives, retired 
some twenty miles nearer Kandahar, to a 
place named Khushk-i-Nikhud, and for 
some days both armies manceuvred—often 
within sight of each other. At the end of 
the month, fearing that Ayoob Khan might 
evade him and so reach the city, Burrows 
moved out to fight him at Maiwand ; and 
here, on the morrow, came the day of our 
humiliation and defeat, 

Among our few cavalry were two troops 
of famous irregular horsemen, known as 
Bolton's risezla or riders, and this handful 
was under command of Wilfrid Shipley. 
now a captain, and who from the frail 
stripling of sevent^en years had developed 
into a lithe, well-knit man of thirty-three, 
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the ideal of a cavalry leader. In features he 
had searcely altered, except for sun tan and 
a moustache, while the same pensive, serious 
expression was there as of old. He is mar- 
ried now, and far awav in a Punjaub hill 
station, the wife and the boy—who both 
idolise him, pray for the safety of husband 
and father who is fighting for Victoria 
against a ruthless and powerful enemy. 

The two troops of Bolton's are in line 
with other bodies of mounted men, all too 
exposed to a murderous fire from Avoob 
Khan's artillery : men and horses go down 
every minute, for the enemy have found the 
range, and missiles tear through our ranks 
with devastating effect. The cavalry com- 
mander now directs the squadrons to keep 
moving. so as to minimise the casualties ; in 
obedience to which order Shipley and Lieu- 
tenant Griffiths —his only European officer 
lead their men to and fro at right-angles 
to the line of tire. 

Meanwhile, our infantry are struggling 
against overwhelming odds, and it soon 
becomes apparent that the sepoy regiments 
are giving wav. 4 distinguishel riflo 
battalion breaks and flies in confusion ; 
their brethren of the two other corps follow 
suit, leaving the weak British infantry 
wing, our cavalry and artillery, to sustain 
the combat. 

Now comes a galloper tearing up to the 
cavalry commander with a mandate from 
the General to charge the hostile guns. 
The word is repeated from squadron to 
squadron ; sabres and lance-heads flash, 
officers take their places, and the slender 
line moves forward. Shot, shell, and bullets 
mow them down ; the British leaders, with 
the few stout hearts yet remaining, close 
ranks, and in a small compact body break 
into a mad gallop. They are among the 
guns; they cut right and left ; horses and 
men fall; a very carnival of death and 
destruction rages ! 

The semblance of formation —maintained 
during their wild scamper to those gun- 
muzz7les, is now entirely lost. and each man, 
surrounded by foes, fights for dear life. 
Young Griffiths, not much more than a boy 
in vears, the gleaming light of battle in his 
eves, ia engaged in desperate combat with 
two sinewy tribesmen, who cut at him with 
their razor-like swords, and have already 
wounded the lad in several places. By a 
lucky stroke Griffiths presently sends the 
weapon flying from the grasp of his foremost 
assailant, and before the Afghan can draw 
his pistol, he is transfixed by the sword of 
the Englishman, and.sinks to the ground— 
with the cold steel imbedded in his breast ! 

In vain does Griffiths tug and tug—to 
release his blade; he is virtually disarmed, 
for his revolver is empty! His second 
adversary sees this, and, spurring his horse, 
with keen scimitar raised on high rushes at 
the helpless Briton, who, in another second, 
would be cut down; but just as the tribes- 
man is in the act of striking, a form is inter- 
posed between him and his victim! Shipley, 
who at this moment was free, happening to 
note his friend's plight, plunges his horse 
out of the ruck, and spurts to the rescue! 
Brandishing his sword, on the blade of which 
is engraved his favourite motto, our hero 
joins in. Steady, Griffiths! I'm with you!" 
he shouts, and, shielding the defenceless 
lad, he crosses weapons with the Afghan. 
“ Draw—me-—not—without—cause ! " thun- 
ders Wilfrid as he fences with his dan- 


gerous antagonist; ''Sheathe —me—not—. 
without—honour ! " he suddenly shrieks in 
a breath, as with a well-directed pass he 
breaks through the Moslem’s guard and 
nearly severs the head from the shoulders ! 

But what could the bravery of the few 
avail against a host so numerically superior. 
and flushed with their victory over our 
vaunted native infantry? There is no 
hope; all is lost! A cloud of ghazi« or 
fanatics crush our people and bear them 
back beyond recall! The survivors of our 
cavalry extricate themselves at fearful sacri- 
fice, and the poor remnants of the British 
force are in full flight for the city. ‘*‘ Water! 
is the cry, a sauve qui peut the one domi- 
niting sentiment! Rifles, accoutrements, 
and packets of ammunition strew the way ; 
the enemy presses close in rear and on 
flanks, cutting, hacking. hewing, and tiring ! 
The wing of English foot has been crashed 
into by our panic-stricken sepoys; never- 
theless, the undaunted Tommies rally, and 
make good their retreat to a walled orchard, 
where they stand desperately at bav; but 
they are hopelessly outnumbered, and the 
few survivors of that noble band are even- 
tually retired from their perilous position 
under the conduct of General Burrows him- 
self. 

In the meantime, how fared it with 
Shipley ? Bringing up the rear of the 
retreat with a mere handful, he and Griffiths 
are literally carried away by the retrograde 
swirl of the demoralised Bombay native 
infantry. Their horses shot under them, 
both bleeding from several flesh- wounds, 
the two comrades tind themselves amid a 
crowd of our terrified native soldiery in 
headlong flight. By example and exhorta- 
tion they endeavour to rally the mass of 
disorganised sepoys into turning on the foe, 
to the extent at least of stemming the pursuit 
and facilitating their own retirement. 

Some who still retain their arms, respond 
to the app»al ; khaki-clad Rifles and red- 
coated Bombay Grenadiers form up, face 
about, and pour volleys into the thick of the 
swarming Afghans, who recoil from the 
resolute front presented by these desperate 
men and their two white leaders. Then, 
stumbling on a young officer of Grenadiers 
who was shedding tears of vexation at the 
faintheartedness of his soldiers, the three 
Englishmen combine their efforts and succeed 
in marshalling some companies. Heading 
these, the gallant trio lead a bayonet charge. 

Fired by their heroic example, the men 
get shoulder to shoulder, and, with a wild 
shout, precipitate themselves on the enemy, 
who give way before them ; but only for a 
while; what can scores achieve when opposed 
to multitudes? The success is but temporary ; 
the Afghans, preceded by a horde of ghazis, 
again gather round; our infantry fighting 
back to back, fall where they stand ! Shipley 
receives another cut on the arm; Griffiths 
is shot through the hand, and the Grenadier 
ofticer is killed outright! Seeing this, the 
sepoys once more lose heart, and, throwing 
away their rifles, resume their headlong 
flight. Four of them who had shown a 
particularly plucky front in the rally seize 
the two officers by the hands and hurry 
them along. and in due time they reach the 
city of refuge amid a mob of nerveless, 
demoralised soldiery ! 


It is night, and in a deserted street a 
knot of British officers are conversing. The 
booming of guns, the crackling of Martinis 
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and Sniders on the walls, betoken a state of 
siege, while at intervals a shell drops into 
the city with a roar. 

" Truly an awful affair," said Colonel 
Giles, the cavalry commander, in sorrowful 
tones. All gone but the six of us! Is it 
possible? 

I'm afraid so, sir, replied Captain Law. 
Moore must have been shot through the 
heart.“ 

" Yes," put in Wilfrid, not a doubt 
of it." 

By the way, Shipley,” remarked the 
Colonel, I noticed that you were having a 
hot time." 

And I hope, sir," interrupted Griffiths, 
* you will bear in mind that he saved my 
life at the risk of his own." 

Shut up, Griffiths!“ muttered Wilfrid 
confusedly. “ I only did what anyone else 
would have done." 

„Well, I think differently," retorted the 
other. Colonel, if I don't get knocked 
over, I shall submit a special report of the 
incident through you, sir, to the General." 

* Giles," here put in a senior officer 
named Evans, “I can substantiate what 
Griffiths says. I did not recognise Shipley 
in the dark, or I'd have spoken before. It 
was & plucky deed! I myself had just 
settled a ghazi, and chanced to see it. 
Griffiths had spitted a fellow in splendid 
style, but could not regain his sword ; 
another man was on the point of slici 
Griffiths in two when Shipley cut in, an 
gave the tribesman his passport—double 
quick." 

“ Bravo!” exclaimed the Colonel admir- 
ingly. * Your hand, Shipley; I'm proud to 
take it."' 

„Ware shell!“ suddenly cried some one, 
and all threw themselves flat on the ground. 
The missile plumped into an adjoining 
house with a crash, but doing no injury to 
the group of officers, who presently regained 
their feet and continued their conversation. 

* Poor Dean," remarked Giles. What is 
it Noor Mahomed says about him?“ 

* He was unhorsed, sir, just as we got up 
to the Rifles scuttling off to the rear. Noor 
Mahomed believes that they swept Dean 
along with them.” 

* Heaven grant he is safe then, and will 
turn up again. Hooper, I'm afraid, is done 
for." 

* He is, sir," said Ferris, another of the 
party. I heard the scraunch of the heav 
blade as it broke through his skull, whic 
was literally split in two. Would that I 
could have got up in time to save him ! but 
I shot the beggar who killed him ; blew his 
brains out, in fact, with my revolver rammed 
into his mouth. Did you hear what Hooper 
kept shouting, sir, while we were in the 
thick of it?“ 

* Not I; I was too busy myself. What 
did he say? 

* He repeatedly cried, ‘For father's 
sake!’ while laying about him." 

* Hah! I know what that meant. I 
recollect now that his father was killed by 
the progenitors of these very fellows during 
the retreat from Cabul in 1842. Well, God 
rest his soul!“ 

Amen! responded the others devoutly, 
uncovering their heads. 


But what followed this awful reverse to 
our arms ? The whole British Empire was 
shaken to its centre; the whole world stood 
aghast. It was known that the victorious 
Ayoob Khan beleaguered Kandahar, and at 
the first blush it appeared impossible that 
we could hold out till relief came. Re- 
inforcements were hurriedly called for from 
Quetta, and the offers of carriage and sup- 
plies from certain friendly chiefs were 
accepted with undignified eagerness, for, as 
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usual, we were unprepared; as usual we 
had underrated our enemies. In spite of 
the most frantic exertions it was not till 
after our final victory of Kandahar, to be 
described farther on, that this hastily swept- 
together force could even move. In the 
meanwhile, rebellion against our authority 
reigned over the intervening country, and 
we were menaced on every hand. 

While the British general commanding at 
Kandahar was aware that his native Indian 
troops who formed the bulk of his army had 
been infected with the  demoralisation 
brought in by those of their brethren who 
had survived the slaughter of Maiwand, the 
Afghans, on the other hand, flushed with 
their success, displayed the utmost con- 
fidence ; but, like all Asiatics, were content 
to rest awhile on their laurels. 

When they did make up their minds to 
resume the offensive they boldly invaded 
some of our outlying positions, from which 
they had to be dislodged with shrapnel ; 
whereupon, taking advantage of the villages 
that stood near the walls to east and south, 
their crack shots ensconced themselves under 
cover, and annoyed us with a galling rifle 
fire. Again, in one of those villages the 
enemy established a battery of heavy guns, 
which proved so mischievous that it was 
decided to capture the hamlet by a sortie. 

Paving the way with a hot cannonade, 
which, far from dispersing the foe, had the 
effect of concentrating them at the threatened 
spot, a force of all arms sallied out, and the 
assault was delivered under the leadership 
of General Brooke. The combat was of a 
close and deadly nature. Being in a 
straggling suburb com mainly of walled 
enclosures, the ground to be contested pre- 
sented a series of covers which both sides 
took all possible advantage of. Men blazed 
away over walls at other men similarly 
situated, and separated by a few paces only ; 
then, with a Sudden rush, this party or that 
would scramble over the wall and hurl itself 
against the other. No time now to ply 
even the breechloader; bayonet, sword, 
and knife were used with terrible effect ; 
the more spirited of the combatants mounting 
the walls, and hacking or thrusting at those 
on the opposite side. 

Shipley, recovered from his flesh- wounds, 
had volunteered for this sortie, and as his 
cavalry squads had been practically wiped 
out, he had been Mg command of a detach- 
ment of a notable Pathan infantry corps 
that had lost its English officers in the recent 
fighting. Our hero’s party, incorporated 
with the centre, made good progress, driving 
the Afghans step by step before them. 

Presently, in the course of the struggle, 
Wilfrid and his men found themselves in a 
small high-walled enclosure that completely 
isolated them from the rest of the operations. 
The quadrangle was dominated by a square 
tower in one corner, and evidently occupied, 
for the loopholes of the upper storey blazed 
with jets of flame. As our people plumped 
down into the enclosure, a group of Afghans, 
who had been firing from the doorway, 
promptly bolted inside, barricaded the door, 
and at once the fusillade from above was 
concentrated on Shipley's men—several of 
whom fell His sepoys being of the same 
nationality as the enemy, would they follow 
him, their solitary English leader, against 
their own kith and kin, now that there was 
not a single other European within hail or 
sight? It would be a desperate hazard 
even did they remain loyal; they were but 
few, while the tower appeared to be strongly 
garrisoned. But it must be carried ! 

“ Men !” bawled Shipley, in their own 
language, if you are true to the Queen 
whom you have sworn to serve, follow me 
to death ! " and waving his sword he rushed 
towards the tower door. 


* Not to death ! " shouted a voice in his 
ear, as the jemadar (native lieutenant) and 
his entire following doubled after him— 
Not to death, but to victory, my lord! 
Where you go we go! On then, and you 
will find us at your back!” 

Bursting in the door, they discovered the 
mud built stairs to be crowded with Afghans ; 
men fired point-blank up and down; the 
foremost of our Pathans with charged 
bayonets, and led by their English and 
native officer, fought their way slowly up 
the now bloodstained steps against keen 
scimitar and murderous knife, while those 
in rear of both parties fired at random in 
the smoke and obscurity. 

Shipley and Taj Khan, the jemadar, 
appear to have charmed lives; neither as 
yet is hurt; the top step is gained, and as 
the pressure of our eager soldiery from 
behind pushes the two officers on to the 
landing, à huge Afghan, wielding a heavy 
tulwar (sword) with both hands, is in the 
act of bringing it down on the jemadar'« 
defenceless head—for he is engaged with 
another assailant—when Wilfrid, springing 
forward, empties his last revolver chamber 
into the giant Moslem's breast—dropping 
him where he stands! Seeing their leader 
fall, the rest throw down their arms and beg 
for quarter. Our Pathans, however, at the 
best half-reclaimed savages, but loyal to the 
core, are about slaughtering every man in 
that tower, when Shipley strikes up their 
bayonets with his dripping sword, and cries 
* Shame ! on them. 

Aman (quarter) you shall have!" he 
pants breathlessly to the suppliants; then, 
after binding their prisoners and closely 
guarding them, our party leaves the tower. 

But the valour of our people proved of 
no avail. On emerging into the quadrangle 
they heard the Retire " being sounded on 
all sides by our bugles. e majority 
obeyed ; a handful, however, with General 
Brooke, were unable to extricate themselves, 
and not only was the small band annihilated, 
but the General also lost his life while en- 
deavouring to succour a wounded officer of 
Engineers ! 


" My lord," said the Pathan jemadar, 
saluting his officer after dismissal that 
evening, “ to-day have we seen that you are 
under God's special protection! To-day 
have we been led by a man braver than we 
ourselves! To-day did you save my life! 
Here, in the presence of every sepoy who has 
fought under you, I thank my lord. We 
shall not forget! 

Nor did they. 

(To be continued.) 


Portrait of à Gentleman of the Stone Age 
about to have a Shave. 
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SOME EXAMPLES OF THEIR WORR. 


HERE's an old school satchel under the 

desk at which I write. 

In its vouth, it did good service as a 
receptacle for the more or less heavy litera- 
ture with which I had to become familiar: 
towards its middle age, it was often put 
to baser uses and I remember that on 
one occasion, when verv full of books, it 
was snatched from me, during a free fight 
in the drill-shed, whirled | around with 
deadly effect by a Fourth Form Hercules, 
and, after use, returned to me with such 
energy that. besides hitting me in the 
waistcoat and knocking all the breath 
out of me, its straps gave way, and I found 
myself groaning on the ground, surrounded 
bv a broken-backed Euclid, an earmarked 
Cesar, and a few other rather tiresome 
celebrities. 

Now, in its declining days, it is pensionel 
off and used as a receptacle for interesting 
paragraphs or scraps of humour—collected 
from old newspapers, weekly and monthly 
magazines, and private sources, 

The satchel, from time to time, under- 
goes an inspection and spring-cleaning, 
and the items preserved from the old 
periodicals are gone through in the hops 
that I may find something which can be 
illustrated or otherwise made suitable for 
introduction to my friends the readers of 
the “ B. O. P.“ 

I woke this morning in an enthusiastically 
tidy mood, and went for my satchel deter- 
mined both to make it presentable and 
to thoroughly overhaul the contenta, 

My latest search reveals the fact that I 
have accumulated, among other things, 
a large and varied stock of lower-school 
essays and examination answers, many 
of which will, I am sure, one day rank as 
classics of unconscious humour. 

In most cases these specimena were 
sent to the Press bv schoolmasters or ex- 
aminers whose labours had been lightened 
by their discoveries—which were regarded 
by them as delightful little oases of fun 
in a desert of monotony and weariness. 

The juvenile masterpieces need little 
introduction, and it would certainly be 
vandalism to edit or re-arrange them in 
any way. 

The youngsters who perpetrated them 
would, no doubt, be mightily indignant 
at being referred to as jesters, for the 
specimens of their work here reproduced 
were the result of serious thought and 
much brain-puzzling. I am convinced, 
however, that these unconscious humorists 
will one day discover their true vocation, 
for such originality of thought and fresh- 
ness of expression as is shown in much of 
the work cannot long be hidden, 

That the successful humorists of the next 
generation are now, all unconsciously, 
giving abundant. promise of future suc- 
cess, in their thoughtful essays on Natural 
History and other serious school studies, 
will, 1 think, be proved during this short 
article. 

When infants of six to twelve vears of 
age record their unaided observations of 
Nature the result is often very quaint and 
comical, and I start my selections with 
a few very juvenile attempts. 

“I saw a cow in a yard,” writes one 
wide-awake youngster in his diary, unnd 
it had a head and two legs, and milk came 
from it and it ate bread. And there were 
sheep covered with flutt.” 

Another little boy (precocious youth !) 
gives us an item in a country ramble: "I 
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found a milk-maid in bloom near Suc- 
combe.“ 

An essay on the snake, written by a small 
boy in a fairly well-known school, is re- 
printed from the“ County Gentleman“: 

" The snake is a worm that has lived a 
happy life and grown fat. If vou see a 
snake go where vou can’t see it as soon as 
possible, An adder is a snake, but a 
lightning calculator is not a snake. 

“The Americans say that the rattle- 
snake is ‘great shakes’ at killing. Also 
the boa constrictor opens its mouth and 
stares at birds and small animals and they 
are bound to hop down its throat very 
soon, and once down it's all up with them.” 

Dr. Macnamara, M.P., a great authority 
on education—formerly a schoolmaster and 
examiner himself—has recorded many de- 
lightful instances of juvenile humour, and 
I am indebted to him for several of the 
specimens in this article. 

Two children, being awakened one morning 
and told that they had a new little brother, 
were keen, as children are, to know whence 
and how he had come. It must have 
been the milkman,” said the girl. Why 
the milkman?” asked her little brother. 
“ Because he says on his cart Families 
supplied,” " replied his sister. 

An Inspector of Schools recently asked a 
bov attending one of the West Ham School 
Board's schools what the letters W. H. S. B. 
carved over the door meant, and was at once 
informed, to his horror, that the initials 
stood for“ What ho! She bumps!” 

The late Bishop of London, before handing 
a girl a prize book entitled Our Feathered 
Friends," asked the assembled school who 
“our feathered friends " were. One good 
little girl timidly suggested“ the Angels," 
and another—an adventure-loving miss— 
answered“ the Red Indians“! 

Here are a few exam. answers, 
Various sources ; 

"Five Mile Aci. - Means every parson 
must preach more than five miles off his 
church.“ 

“Charles 1. was going to be married to 
the Infanta of Spain; he went to see her 
and broke it off at once.“ 

“ The Pilgrim Fathers thought it better to 
be out of this wicked world and so colonised 
in Massachussets.” 

Rome is noted for its Catacombs, where 
skulls of great people are kept. These are 
very long and dismal.” 

An abstract noun is the name of rome- 
thing that has no existence, as goodness," 

" An abstract noun is one that cannot 
be felt. heard, seen, touched, or smelt.” 

While dealing with grammar, there is still 
another example of confusion regarding 
the unfortunate noun. 

Inspector: * What is a noun?" Boy: 
“Name of an animal, person, place, or 
thing.“ Inspector: “Am I a noun?" 
Boy: “ Yes, sir." Inspector: Are you 
a noun?" Boy: “ Yes, sir." Inspector: 
Are all the boys in the class nouns ?” 
Boy (doubtfully): “ Yes, sir." Inspector: 
Are all the boys running about the play- 
ground nouns?” Boy (brightening up): 
" Please, sir, no, sir. When they're running 
about, they're verbs !" 

* Now, John, what did Moses do for a 
living while he was staving with Jethro?“ 
* Please, sir, he married one of his daughters," 
was John's reply. , 

Where,“ asked H.M. Inspector. does 
the ostrich lay its eggs ?” In our school 
museum,“ answered a little one. 
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* Give directions for sweeping a room 
was the question in a certain domestic- 
economy class. The answer—by a serious 
child who was determined to grow up into 
a real household treasure -was, Cover up 
the furniture with dust sheets, scatter 
damp tea-leaves over the carpet, then care- 
fully sweep the room into the dust-pan, 
and throw it out of the window." 

The larynx "—we are told in one exam. 
paper—*"' is the voice-box and shuts when 
we swallow it"; while a budding chemist 
stated that “ liquids expand when heated— 
e.g. if a kettle is placed on the fire with water 
in it, and all means of ventilation stopped 
up, the kettle would bounce off the tire 
from the great force which was made 
inside it which it wanted to let escape.“ 

"Varsity men will be relieved to know, 
from another paper, that an undergraduate 
is (1) a person not up to the mark; (2) a 
lower class of board school. 

An optimist, explains another smart 
youth, “ is a person that attends to people's 
eyes," 

The study of history is responsible for 
many delightfully foolish statements. 

Joan of Arc ’”’—said one budding his- 
torian — " was a pheasants daughter. 
dressed in a man's clothes and went to fight 
the English and was slain, and her soldiers 
said don't you think you better wait till 
to-morrow to besiege Rouen ? ”’ 

“The Wars of the Roses killed a lot of 
the important knights and they never got 
another start" is a second intelligent 
historical comment; while a young gentle. 
man with a fondness for alluring word- 
pictures, who no doubt fancied himself as a 
future Macaulay or Carlyle, wrote, ‘ Far 
away on the deep the Spanish Armada saw 
the beacon fires twinkling in endless chain 
from St. Michal's Mount to the Yorkshire 
Moors, and knew that England was ready!“ 

James I. was very unclean in his habits ; 
he never washed his hands and married 
Anne of Denmark," wrote one plain-spoken 
youth. 

Edward ir. would have been King of 
France if his mother had been a man," one 
examiner was assured. 

There are many further examples of his- 
torical errors which could be given, but we 
are compelled to deal with other school 
Btudies, 

At a Board School, an inspector, when 
examining à young class in grammar, 
wrote a sentence on the blackboard and 
asked if any scholar noticed anything 
peculiar in it. A silence ensued. At 
length a small boy put up his hand. Well," 
said the inspector, '* what do you see remark- 
able in the sentence on the board?” 
Please, sir," the boy replied, the bad 
writing, sir." : 

Here is the answer of a little chap who 
was being examined in mental arithmetic 
by an Inspector of Schools. If,“ said 
the inspector, * I had three glasses of beer 
on this table, and your father came in and 
drank one, how many would be left?“ 
“ None, sir," at once replied the lightning 
calculator. But you don't understand 
my question," retorted the inspector, pro- 
ceeding to repeat it. This he did several 
times, always receiving the same unwaver- 
ing assurance, None, sir." At last he 
said, * Ah, my boy, it is clear you don't 
know mental arithmetic." But 4 know 
my father !“ answered the boy. 

While mentioning parents, it is as well 
to know that the youngsters by no means 
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have a monopoly of unconscious humour. 
Some of the letters written by fond fathers 
and mothers on behalf of their offspring 
run the children’s compositions very close, 
as this dive into my satchel proved. 

Droll excuses are frequently written 
by parents in explanation of the absence 
of their children from school. Here are a 
few specimens selected from a number 
actually received by teachers: 

„Dear sir,—Please excuse James for 
lateness. I kneaded him after brekfust.”’ 

A second note reads: Please forgive 
Billy for being tardy. I was mending his 
coat.“ 

The third excuse goes more into details, 
but is none the less interesting : 

„Mister sir, my James had to be late 
to-day. It is his bizness to milk our cow. 
She kicked Jim in the back to-day when he 
wasn't looking or thinking of her actin so 
suddin, so he thot his back was broke, but 
it ain't. But it is black and blue, and 
the pane kept him late. We would git rid 
of that cow if we could. This is the fourth 


CHAPELS THAT MANY 


1 are few places connected with the 

public schools that hold deeper love 
and more sincere affection in the hearts of 
the old boys than the chapels where they 
have so often worshipped, where they 
have listened to the wise and loving words 
of the Rev. Doctor, or of some famous 
preacher ; where they remember the beauti- 
ful singing of the school-choristers ; where 
the charming sacredness of the whole build- 
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time she kicked Jim, but never kicked him 
late before. So excuse him for me." 
A girl absent for half à day brought the 
following satisfactory excuse: ‘ 
Miss teacher—my dotter's absents yes- 
terday was unavodable. Her shoes had to 


be half-souled, and she had a sore throte. 


Her konstitushun is delikit and if she is 
absent any more you can knew that it is 
on account of  unavodable sickness or 
something else.“ 

A boy absent for half a day laid the fol- 
lowing explanation on his teacher’s desk : 

Dear sir please excuse Henry. He went 
to grandpapa’s funeral with me this fore- 
noon. I have been promising him for several 
weeks that he might, if he was good, so I 
kept my word. He enjoyed the funeral.“ 

n some schools the officials examine the 
eyes of the children, as the parents are often 
ignorant of anything being wrong until the 
mischief has gone too far. 

A certain small boy brought home to his 
father the following note: It is mv duty 
to inform you that your son shows decided 
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tonian, or Carthusian that ever lived. 
And what applies to the boys of one school 
applies to those of all the rest that we 
have not mentioned, just as truthfully and 
completely in every way. 

The most beautiful of all chapels solely 
belonging to the great schools is that of 
Eton; the grandest school chapel in the 
world is that of Westminster, which is 
no other than the noble Westminster 


Charterhouse School Chapel. 
(Ry permission of Messrs, Gro. BELL & Soxs.) 


ing so often impressed them, even when 
very young; where they were, in many 
cases, confirmed; and where they met, 
‘with their three hundred to one thousand 
companions, for the last time together on 
earth, on that memorable Sunday when 
they left behind for ever the old school 
and schooldays. 

Yes, the chapel of his old school remains 
a memory in the heart of ever 
Etonian, Harrovian, Westminster, Clif- 


Abbey itself; the chapel with most memorials 
to old boys is that of Harrow; the finest 


of memorial chapels is certainly Shrews- 


bury's; one of the very loveliest of school 
chapels is ‘Radley’s; the chapel that has 
been -most disfigured is Winchester’s; the 
noblest of very recent erections is that at 
Christ's Hospital. 

We need not describe either Eton’s 
or Westminsters chapel more fully— 
pictures, photographs, and _ letterpress 


symptoms of astigmatism, and his case is 
one which should be attended to without 
delay.” 

The next morning the young hopeful 
brought this reply to the master: ‘ To 
Mister School Teacher: Dere Sir,—Will 
you kindly bete it out’ of Bill? I ain't 
got the time." 

There are many more examples of this 
kind, but as this article was intended to 
deal with the work of juvenile jesters, we 
must resist the temptation to devote more 
space to the parents. 

So I close with just one more example of 
youthful humour, and, in my opinion, the 
choicest. 

“ Who made the world?“ snapped out 
a rather testy inspector to a class of very 
small boys. No answer. Several times 
he repeated the question, getting louder 
and more incensed each time. At last 
a poor little fellow, kn his e 
vigorously with his knuckles, blubbered out . 
apologetically, Please, sir, it waddn' me- 

[THE END.] 
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galore have often done that. They are, 
so to speak, national shrines, quite in a 
different way from those of the other chief 
schools. So let us pass on to chapels 
much lees familiar to our readers, but yet 
nearly every one of which is a perfect picture 
of charm and loveliness in itself. 

Do you know that spire which over- 
tops Harrow’s Hill? Without being the 
prettiest of school chapels, either externally 
or internally, this building at Harrow is 
very attractive, only dating back to 1857, 
when it replaced a chapel then but eighteen 
years old. It is the noble record of dis- 
tinguished Harrovians inside the chapel— 
their names and deeds inscribed on walls, 
pillars, windows, stones, pews, and indeed 
everywhere—that has made Harrow's chapel 
80 interesting. 

The memorial chapel at Shrewsbury, 
to commemorate Dr. Kennedy’s heade 
mastership there, holds the palm as suoh 
amongst all rivals. Old Salopians con- 
tributed quickly and readily to the fund 
for its erection, over 9,000. being soon 
raised. It was built in 1883 from the 
designs of Sir Arthur Blomfield, and the 

reacher at the opening service was the 
ate Bishop of Wakefield, himself an Old 
Salopian and one of Kennedy’s oldest 
pupils. 

The delightful loveliness of the chapel 
at Radley College must be seen to be 
believed. There are some things in which 
Radley has not outshone her many rivals: 
but she has no need to be afraid of her 
chapel's being placed in comparison with 
any other. it is almost impossible to 
single out this or that, particular feature 
of it for special praise ; it is the fout ensemble 
which at once strikes the visitor's mind 
&nd eye, and causes him to give vent to 
an involuntary exclamation of admira- 
tion. Yet, perhaps, if one must mention 
the most striking feature of this chapel, it 
is the beauty and magnificence of design 
and carving of the oak stalls and seats 
that adorn the sacred edifice, which cer- 
tainly have no superiors in any similar 
chapel. 

arlborough’s school chapel is one of 
the best amongst those of the newer public 
schools. It is somewhet narrow and lofty, 
of Gothic design, and has a small spire. 


It is the second chapel at Marlborough, though 
the school is not yet sixty-three years old. 
The decoration of the interior of Marl. 
borough’s chapel is rather ornate, much 
more so than is common in such buildings. 
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But the most interesting part of this 
fine chapel is the pretty chancel, with the 
noble reredos and the almost unrivalled 
pulpit. Indeed, one might go further 


and say `“ quite " unrivalled, since no chapel 


Interior of Chapel, Rossall School. 
(Reproduced by special permission.) 


The walls are covered with fine frescoes, 
deecriptive of Bible scenes, whilst a scheme 
of decoration in chocolate, gold, blue, and 
olive-green gives à very charming appear- 
ance to the whole place, which exercises 
a sort of fascination on many old Marl. 
burians, at which one does not wonder 
after visiting the spot. 

Surely the best and grandest of all 
chapels at our great schools should have 
been that of Winchester, the first and 
chief of such a fine succession from the 
days of Richard u. to those of Edward vn. 
But, alas! the ''restorer" has been at 
Winchester—the restorer of the Vic- 
torian era, who had no reverence for age, 
historic association, or the glory of five 
centuries of Wykehamists. This chapel, 
whose tower dated back to 1444, suffered 
severely at his hands; it stands almost 
alone to-day amongst ite rivals in havin 
its seats placed transversely, instead o 
lengthways ; and its scats are—chairs or pews 
of ordinary light-coloured wood! At Win- 
chester, too! No wonder that Old Wyke. 
hamists have groaned in spirit, have waxed 
wroth, and have uttered vain things as 
they beheld the result of the spoiler’s work. 
Where are the valuable tapestries, curtains, 
stained-glass, etc., that used to make this 
shrine so famous? Gone, alas! gone— 
nobody knows where. 

The new chapel at Christ's Hospital, 
Horsham, is a tine example of a public- 
school chapel of modern build and design. 
[t is much larger than many similar chapels, 
for it has to accommodate no fewer than 
820 scholars, besides masters and others 
conne:ted with the immense establish- 
ment now attached to the Bluecoat School 
since its migration into the country. 

This chapel is of brick. its lower interior 
portion is lined with fine oak panelling, 
whilst several of the windows are already of 
beautiful stained glass, and it is intended 
that eventually all shall be so treated. 
There is a very good organ, and many of 
the boys themselves often play during 


service, for several are accomplished 
musicians; indeed, Christ's Hospital is, 
I believe, the only large public school 


tuat possesses a splendid band of its own. 


of its kind has one anything like it. This 
pulpit bears at the angles of four panels 
-sized and charmingly sculptured 


gures of the four bishops who have been 
prominently connected with the Hospital— 
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The new chapel at Rugby only dates 
back to 1872, whilst even to this edifice 
large additions were made in 1898. The 
nave is lofty, and the roof is an excellent 
specimen of open woodwork; but perhaps 
the chief features of the chapel are the 
pillars supporting the roof, which are built 
of stone blocks, red and white alternating. 
The total length of the chapel is 140 feet. 
As a memorial to Dr. Temple that dis- 
tinguished master's old pupils erected the 
po organ- chamber; whilst there is 
ittle need to tell the lovers of “ Tom 
Brown's” old school who it was that 
wished the beautiful stained window to 
bear the inscription, *' Jesus said, Thomas, 
because thou hast seen me thou hast 
believed ! ” 

Haileybury has, like Marlborough, to 
a certain extent made the school chapel 
remarkable by splendid mural paintings. 
Only at the former school these paintings 
do duty as memorials of famous Old Hailey- 
bury bovs, as well as adding to the fine 
decorative scheme of the interior of the 
editice. Unlike many of its contemporaries, 
this chapel at Haileybury boasts a semi. 
circular chancel, which gives it a very 
striking and attractive appearance. Every- 
thing within it is of the best stvle and 
taste—choir-stalls, the seats placed longi- 
tudinally, the fine lectern, the organ, all 
do credit to the school that produced 
Teignmouth Melvill and his brave friend 
Hodson, who died with the colours wrapped 
round their bodies—true servants of God 
and their Sovereign, men who did not forget 
the lessons they had been taught oft and 
again in this very shrine. 

Whatever else Rossall School may boast 
of, it has every right to feel proud in the 
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Shrewsbury Schoo! Chapel. 
(Photo by W. D. HAYDON.) 


namely, Ridley, Compton, Middleton, and 
Temple. Altogether it is a pulpit of which 
the Bluecoat boys are extremely proud, 
and they have every right to be so, for it is 
unique of its kind. 


possession of such a chapel as that which 
all old Rossallians know so well. Those 
extremely wide and comfortable pews 
which run lengthways in the chapel have 
no superiors in any rival sanctuary, either 
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for size or comfort; whilst the fine rows of 
stalls which form the background on each 
side well serve to set off nobly what is a 
very distinguishing feature in an edifice 
which never fails to draw forth expressions 
of admiration from visitors. 

The chancel at Rossall's chapel is perhaps 
excelled by that at more than one of similar 
buildings, though the east window is a 
charming example, and the reredos is very 
fine. The lectern is solid and good, but 
not otherwise striking; and the oak- 
panelling of the walls of the nave shows 
up well. But, after all, it is those pews 
which first attract attention, and keep it 
most of the time one is observing this 
school chapel. 

It was in 1874 that Charterhouse conse- 
crated her chapel at Godalming, three 
hundred years to the day after Sir Walter 
Manny had dedicated the monastery to 
the future use of Carthusians. Since that 
time how many John Wesleys, W. M. 
Thackerays, and others have worshipped 
in the old chapel at the old Charterhouse * 

Two striking features are noticeable 
about the new edifice raised for present- 


day Carthusians. The organ, contrary 
to general practice in such chapels, is 
placed far away from the choir, being 


above the ante-chapel; and the oak seats 
used here were bought for the place out 
of the profits made from the school tuck- 
shop, which is surely absolutely unique, 
but none the less an example that is worthy 
of imitation by other schools in ways that 
we have not space here to deal with. 

The Charterhouse chapel is not the least 
delightful edifice of its kind. There are 
no more loyal schoolboys than Carthusians, 
whether “ old" or young, and all take a 
deep interest in seeing that the chapel is 
worthy of the great foundation with which 
it is connected. 

One might go on speaking of other 
interesting school chapels until this article 
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Radley College Chapel. 
(Photo WARLAND ANDREWS, Royal Thames Studio, Abingdon.) 


The School Chapel, Harrow. 
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was double its present length. We might 
mention C ifton's, with its finely sculptured 
roof-beams, its pretty windows, its excellent 
semicircular chancel, its seats rising in six 
tiers on each side of the nave, and its 
delightful creeper-covered exterior, which 
gives it almost quite an old-world air. 
Or Bradfield's, equally splendid, not only 
in the eyes of all Bradfield boys, past and 
present, but also in the eyes of visitors, 
who certainly expected to find a sweet 
peaceful haven of rest, though hardly one 
so beautiful, set aside for their friends at 
school in this pretty Berkshire retreat. 
Or the pointed spired and warm red brick 
structure at Dulwich College, very attractive 
from the outside, and even more alluring 
when one is within. 

Yes, these chapels are all loved, all lovable, 
all sacred in a double sense to the thousands 
of boys who have worshipped, or are wor- 
shipping in them. Yet there is one sugges- 
tion I should like to make. Would it not be 
well, in many ways, if each school chapel 
could at last shelter and guard the precious 
dust of the famous sons it has helped to rear, 
even as our great Abbey holds those notable 
Westminsters who have often sat in Poets' 
Corner and imbibed there mystic teaching ? 
Surely, with regard to this, even Shake- 
speare himself would exclaim, “It is a 
consummation devoutly to be wished ! ” 


SQUARE NUMBERS. 
By H. F. L. MEYER. 


kh. to Pythagoras on p. 479, we 

must quote from a letter by Mr. Richard 
Inwards, that the division of the second 
square into four pieces was published in 
1835 by the late Henry Perival, but it has 
also been ascribed to an ancient mathe- 
matician of Hindustan; but, even if this 
should be so, Mr. Perigal undoubtedly re- 
discovered it without knowing of its ancient 
origin.”  Perigal also wrote articles on the 
parabola, the various cycloids, and other 
curves. 

It is well known that when the sides of 
a triangle measure 3 4, and 5 inches, the 
squares of them are 

3*4 4! 225! 
29 416225 square inches; 
bat when the shortest «ide measures 7, 9, or 
II. or some other odd number, it is a ques- 
tion how long the two other sides must be 
in order to apply the theorem of Pythagoras. 
Let the three sides be 11, 4, and c, then 
1127 57 c.. 

We have discovered an easy way to find 
band c; thus: 

Multiply the given number by its half, 
and the result has $ and c close before and 
after itself, thus: 

11x 54 = 604. 
therefore 5 is 60 and c is 61, so that 
11? +60? 2 612 
121 + 36002 3721. 
Thus we find for 7 
7 * 12213. 


72 + 24? 


therefore 
=257 
494 576 = 625. 
For eren numbers we must multiply the 
one half by the other half, thus 
lu? + b¢ = ¢? 
5x 5 = 25, 
and the neighbours of 25 are 24 and 26, 
therefore 
10? + 21? = 26? 
100 + 576 = 676. 
RULE.—When the shortest side of a right- 
angled triangle is an uneven number, then 
the other sides differ by 1, and when it is 
even they differ by 2. 
This is further explained by Mr. H. T. 
Burgess, thus: 


2 2 
If b= „ 1. c= oth then a?+ b =c? 


becomes an T for 
Tell ELLE a* 232 
47 (^ — + -- + 
* (5 4 4 4 t 


4 4 2 
When a is any even number, put b= ]a?— 
c= da) 1, then, as before. 
. a*—4w.* 16a? at Rat 16 
e ) - 16 1% 16 1e 
= a‘ y Mat 16 - (o) 4 -— 
16 16 16 


When a is an even number—say 2n—we 
can put ò under the form n: and e under 
the form n?+1. We can also exhaust all 
the possible cases for a given value of a by 
putting the product a? in all its factorial 
forms, thus: 


Let n6, n?= 36536 x 1 
]x x2 
9x $ % x p. say. 
1 
bx 6 
Then 422 2 12 
5 35, 16, 5, 9, 02 m—p 
o 37, 20, 13, 15, 12z m 4 p. 
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For anv given values of a, b, c we can 
derive an infinite number of multiple values, 
for if 

a?#+h?=c? 
n?(a? + b?) = no? 
(na)? + (nb)? z (nc)? 
where u = J. 2. 3. ad inf. 
There are no cases in which 
4 ＋ 2 c, 
whether integers or fractions be used. 

The diagonal d of a square with the side 

ais 

d: =a? +a? 27, 
therefore d=a V. Thus we can find a cube 
exactly equal to two equal cubes. 
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THE GOOD OLD B. O. P.“! 


[The following verses in praise of the“ B. O. P.“ are 
&electel from the many sent in in the recent. competi- 
tion, tli; awani iu counectiou with which is published 
Ou page 752.) 


THE WORLD-FAMED 


LET us our voices rai-e, 

In a loud song of praise; 

And let our voices ring both true and free. 
Let boys of every nation 

Join in the acclimation, 

And tel] us how they like the “ B.O.P.” 


B. O. P.“ 


Save the son of Erin's Isle 

* Bedad ! an’ Oi woyld smoile 

Just now if ut was sitting on my knee.” 

Says the Scotty, “ That's a'richt, 

An' Ali tell. ye, honour bricht, 

That there's naetbing that can touch the B. O. P.“ 


Says the little German boy — 

“It vos make me jump mit joy, 

It vos dearer dan der sausage unto me." 
Says the Frenchy, “ Zat ees so, 

And no mmattaire v'ere you go, 

You'll hear them loudly praise ze * B.O.P?” 


And the fellow from the States 

Gue»ses and calculates 

That it “ beata his Penny Dreadful up a tree." 

Aud the English boy says “ True, 

And I don't know what we'd do 

If we didn't have the world-famed * B.O.P? ” 
M. W. D. 


AN AWFUL VISION! 


THE other night, as, tired and ill at ease, 
In weary, restless slumber I reclined, 
While the black branches of the wind-swept trees 
Traced a fantastic shadow on the blind, 
There came a frightful vision, and I thought 
That, through a murky darkness I could see — 
Where'er I peered about, where'er I sought— 
A world without its well loved B. O. P.“ 


Then passed my vision, and I woke with sweat 
Upeu my brow, and thoughts all sad: 

Gone were its pictures, gone its fun——but vet 
There lay the B. O. '.“! And life grew glad. 
My hand outstretched, I grasped it, and full soon 
I read, with beating heart und bated breath, 

Of wonderful adventures in the moon. 
Of strange escapes from almost certain death. 


Ay! may the day be far away indeed 
When boys of many a diff.rent clime and race 
Shall miss this grand old paper that they read ! 
For never can another take its place. 
Long may its flag unfurled be kept on high ! 
Long may it stand high over all the rest ! 
Others to tuke the place i£ has may try; 
Safely the B.O.P.” shall stand the test! 


And when, sometime, the story shall be told 

Of how Old England's valiant men were made, 
How, true and manly, ever brave and bold, 

They stood for truth and purity, and stayed 
Oncoming foes of righteousness; then strong, 

And high, and loud, shall ring this paper’s praise. 
And, for its stand 'gainst every form of wrong, 

Tueir thanks shall many grateful voices raire. 

F. B. 


^ 
C53 
SIR B. O. P.“ 


Sin B. O. P.,“ my Paladin, around thee honours lie, 

Well won on many a gallant quest, whose fame cau 
never die. 

‘Gainst c emies most merciless, 
and fell, 

Thou ridest on, brave knight, with lance thyself ac- 
quitting well. 


*gainst foemen fierce 


Dark were the days in Lyonesse when Arthur passed 
away, 

And Bedivere watched wonderingly the bark wherein 
he lay. 

Full many a year has rolled its course, and still the 
quest ia there, 

That calls each knight, who loves the right, his 
uttermost to dare, 


Fierce were the foes in olden times, with many a 
crafty test 

And trap, to appal the bravest kuight that ere set 
lance in rest. 

The same fierce foes are rife to-day in lands from 
sea to sen 

In shining mail, upon their trail, 
B. O. P.“ 


swift rides Sir 


His good steed bears him bravely on, his sword 
hangs by his side, 

An eagle's plume floats on his casque, his lance is 
tough and trial: 

Black Sharyarism vainly strives; Great Bombast can 
but run ! 

From day to day be spurs his way—another victory 
won ! 


Where'er he goes new strength he brings to men 
both young and old: 

More purity, more honesty, rare wealth more worth 
than gold; 

More bravery, more certainty, 
strive 

And prove by deeds men are not reeds, but born to 
fight and thrive, 


more firm deeire to 


Then high, ye heralds, raise your praise, and loud, ye 
harpers, sing ; 

Salute him, all ye men of war, make tower and 
turret ring ; 

Ye maidens, strew him flowers before; ye youths 
gaze well—'tis he, 

This valiant knight, with laurels bright, our own Sir 
* B.O.P." 

D. C. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS, 


[Contínued from page 152.) 


Weekly Cricket Competitions. 


No. 9.—“ Teams to represent the North and 
South of England respectively, the divid- 
ing line being drawn from Plynlymmon 
to Lowestoft.” 


The following are the teams as selected by our readers, 
in order of votes received: though the prowess of in- 
dividual batsmen and bowlers has perhaps received 
more attention than the composition of à team good at 
every point. 


North.—Hirst, Rhodes, Tyldesley, Maclaren, Jackson’ 
Jones, Denton, Spooner, Brearley, Haigh, J. Gunn. 

Souwth.—Hay ward, Fry, Jessop, Lilley, Warner, Bosan- 
quet, Arnold, Ravjitsinhji, Lees, R. E. Foster, L'errin. 


No competitor succeeded in naming both teams 
correctly. 

R. WRIGHT, jun, 11 Eagle Parade, Buxton, named 
correctly all the Northern team and nine of the 
Southern, and accordingly takes the * prize bar," 

G. O. Eare, 21 Park Hill Road, Croydon, named 
correctly all the Northern team and six of the Southern. 

W. II. WARREN, 78 Nightingale Road, Wood Green, 
named ten of each, 

[These lico wil each receive a Boy's Own " knife.) 


The following named ten of the Northern team and 
nine of the Southern: 


Otto R. Macdona!d, 747 Brunswick Street, N. Fitzroy, 
Melbourne, Victoria, ‘Australia ; S. Spurgeon, 16 Church 
Hil, Norwieh ; H. M. Whear, 16 Cow Hill, 5t. Giles, 
Norwieh ; Albert Ernest Hardy. 68 Whixley Road, 
Attercliffe, Sheffield. 


W. W. J.—There is a Boys' Anti-Cigarette League, 
with headquarters at 5 Ruskin Chambers, Oor pora- 
tion Street, Birmingham. Its motto is, For God 
and Country.“ The League is for lads from 8 to 21, 
and all who join have to promise to abstain from the 


use of cigarettes and tobacco, 


ATLAS.—By wearing no hat you would not have to buy 


hats. That would be the only advantage in vour 
case. Wear a soft hat; it may be that your hats are 
too hard and do not fit you. Anyhow, consult a 


doctor. 
— 90: goo 


PUZZLE BY A B. O. P.“ READER. 


A FIVE-YEAR reader sends us the following : 


Fia. 1.—Cur ABOVE IN THREE PLACES AND JOIN 
THE PIKCES SO THAT THEY FORM A RHOMBUS. 


N 


D 
t 
D 
t a 
U 


Fic. 3.—RHOMBUS Compierr. DoTTED LINES 
SHOWING THE JoINS, 


A. B. M. (Montreal).— The series of articles „ou ask 


for have been long out of print and have never been 
reissued in book form. 


J. P. H. (Brussels), —We are continually giving good 


practical illustrate articles on model yacht building. 
Refer to back numbers. 


A NEW READER (Reading). —Quite out of priut with 


us, but you miglit obtain the parte by advertising 
for them on B. O. P.“ cover at a cost of 6d. 


T. W. K. (Birmingham).—Glad vou have found the 


paper of so much use to you. Hundreds write in the 
same strain. We quote the last sentence of your 
letter for the benefit of others: “It is my own 
experience that tlie cold tub is an absolute necessity 
for those who lead an indoor life and who wish to 
rise in this age of competition.” 


J. T. (Victoria Park).—You have been misinformed. 


Copies of tlie“ Boy's Own Reciter," new edition, may 
be obtained through any bookseller, or direct from 
4 Bouverie Street, E. C. The published price is 2s. 6d., 
the same price as “ Every Boy's Volume.” 


SANCHO PANZA, COMPOSITION, and A THREE YEARS’ 


READER.—It is a chromograph, hektograph, or some 
Other graph. You can buy one at most of the lead- 
ing stationers’, We had an article on the matter— 
" Grapha, and How to Make Them "—yenrs ago, re- 
printed iu our Indoor Games," and from time to 
time have given the names and proportions of the 
ingredients of the jelly. We gave it so receutly that 
you had better refer back for a few weeks, as it is in 
the press now. All graphs soon get smudgy unless 
very carefully used, 


M. JaRRET.—The halfpenny and farthing are not 


worth much more than a penny each, but will 
become more valuable the longer you keep them. 


G. Tnhorp.—Stay where you are, do your best, and try 
and win a scholarship which will bring you up to 
South Kensington. 
yourself worry about the uniforma, 
jecte be those that you yourself have seen. 


F. T. M. (Sydney, N. S. W.). Thank you for your cbeery 
letter. We quite hope to “continue to inspire as 
noble ideals in the future " as we have done “ in the 
past." 


modern subjects, and save 
t your sub- 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS OF OUR 


READERS FOR A “BOP” 
CHALLENGE CUP. 


(See “ Weekly Cricket Competition,” page 762.) 


— y. 
di 


P. J. CUTHBERT. 
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No. 1444.—Vol. X XVIII. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 15, 1906. Price One Penny. 


(xo. 50 OF CURRENT VOL.) (ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 


THE VOYAGE OF THE BLUE VEGA: 
A STORY OF ARCTIC ADVENTURE. 


Bv Gorpon STABLES, M.D., R.N., 
Author of “The Butterfly Hunters,” etc, ete. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—MORE MYSTERY—THE MAMMOTH—THE YACKS HAD FLED. 


E Arctic regions, the frozen isles, and 

the great lone sea of ice itself may have 
many & strange and terrible secret yet to 
reveal to the eyes of the hardy and venture- 
some mariner. But never, methinks, a 
sight at once so thrilling and so enthralling 
as that on which I now gazed in silent 
wonder, not unmixed with a feeling of the 
dread and superstitious. 

In that great clear block of ice, stretched 
out full length, was the figure of a mariner 
of the old and olden time. 

In full uniform was it dressed, a cross 
upon its bosom, over which the hands were 
folded in a position of prayerful repose. 
The head was bare, the face pale but hand- 
some, with close-cut beard and moustachios, 
and long black hair floated down as far as 
the shoulders. But so fresh and lifelike was 
every feature of the strange figure that it 
looked as though the frosts of but yesterday 
had sealed it in its coat of ice. 

If I stood there a second I stood for 
minutes, silent, spellbound, and wondering 
now whether it were not all a dream. 

And silent and spellbound too were 
those around me. I could feel that Briney 
was near me, and feel her clutch of terror 
on my arm. 

Tom, too, stood by, and just behind him, 
peering over his shoulder with eyes that 
seemed to stare in superstitious fear, was 
Claude Burgoyne himself. All about me, 
indeed, was a sea of pale sad faces, standing 
forth from shadows Remtrandtesque. 

“ Thank God!“ 

The words appeared to come from aloft, 
but nevertheless they fell from the lips of 
Claude Burgoyne himself, and it was thus 
th» spell was broken. 

“Carry this,” I said, pointing to the 
block of ice. aft, to the quarter-deck, and 
cover it with the Union Jack." 

They bore it away quietly, reverently, 
and in silence—it was a sacred link with 
the long forgotten past, and everyone felt 
this and knew it. 

Supper that night—Claude, myself, Tom, 
Frieslan, and my darlings—we took together 
in the saloon. 

We ate almost in silence, the wine was 
passed in silence, we had all much to say, 
much to ask of Tom, yet while this passover 
was on the table no one cared to talk. 

[Photo by O. O. POE & Co., Los Angeles. When it was finished, something compelled 


Glacier Point, Yosemite Valley (3,250 feet sheer drop). me to leave the group around the fire that 
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I might be alone for just a moment. I 
went slowly on deck, my torch in hand, 
and aft to where the ice-block was lying. 
I lifted the flag, and so strange was my 
mental condition, that had I found nothing 
now inside that ice slab I do not think I should 
have been one whit astonished. But there 
lay the sleeper, asleep in the cold uniform 
that was his shroud, and I but sighed, looked 
again, then left it. 

Claude Burgoyne helped himself to a little 
more wine—he seldom required this, but 
to the very aged man wine may be a tonic. 

But there was an extra brightness in his 
eyes, and extra colour on his high cheek- 
bones that wine had lent them. 

He held out his hand and mine met his. 

* Captain Grigg," he said with a smile, 
"I have to thank you now—yes, I prefer 
to do so now, for it may not occur to me 
another time—for all you have done, and 
for the cleverness, nay, but the genius you 
have displayed during this long and adven- 
turous voyage, which is now, we must hope, 
so near to success. 

I bowed. 


But the glamour had left us, and we 


could speak and talk like reasoning beings. 

„This man," he said, that we found 
inside a sort of pyramid of ice and snow, 
which must have been erected full three 
hun lred years ago, was no doubt the 
captain or admiral of his ship." 

And that ship " I began. 

“That ship, Silas, cannot be far from the 
pyramid." 

* And that ship," I added, “ it is now our 
bounden duty not only to search for, but 
search for until she is found." 

I considered in silence for a minute or two. 

“ You were going to say something else? 
said Tom. 

"I was going to say, that in all proba- 
bility the captain or admiral we have just 
found in his strange ice grave was well 
beloved as well as honoured, else would 
they not have taken so much care with his 
interment. And being so much respected, 
it is unlikely, in my opinion, that they 
would have laid him far away from his ship.“ 

“True, and as long as they lived they 
would have watched over and guarded his 
remains." 

That is 80, Tom, and now we know not 
what a day may bring forth." 

We sat up talking for a long time 
after this, until I saw that our old friend 
was weary; then we bade each other good 
night and retired. 


I went myself next day to witness some 
of the excavations. 

We had quite a long twilight, extending 
from an hour and a half before noon till 
about the same time after, then the star- 
light again, and later on a most brilliant 
display of God's own fireworks, the aurora. 

Nothing was found to-day, nor, indeed, 
for very many days. 

But we had not lost hope. 

The glorious sun was with us once again, 
and, early in the year though it was, many 
species of birds had returned, but probably 
not to stay. 

As I told the boys, these charming birds 
were but paying us a flying visit. 

Although it is not only the ignorant who 
are superstitious, still, we found these 
Eskimos of ours almost foolishly so, and 
when one day another body was found in 
the ice they appeared struck all of a heap, 
as Tom phrased it. 

And, indee l. they had struck, and were in 
& heap, for they dropped their tools and 
fled, taking up ground to the east of us all 
in a cluster, and all a-squat on the snow. 
They talked low but excitedly, and were 
evidently quite overwhelmed with fear. 
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I sent Tom to reason with them. 

He returned in a very short time, unsuc- 
cessful. 

“J think, sir," he said, the only sort of 
reasoning these Yacks would be amenable 
to is a rope's end.“ 

“ No, Tom," I replied. "I am sorry 
to be deprived of their services, but I think 
we should respect even their superstitions. 
I respect yours, Tom, and you mine." 

I found plenty of other work to do, how- 
ever, for the Eskimos on board ship, and so 
the work went on in spite of the strike. 

Hummock after hummock was partially 
levelled and examined, but little more of 
interest was found for the present. 

Accustomed as we are nowadays to large 
ships, one would naturally imagine that a 
hummock of snow big enough to cover 
up a vessel of any size would be in reality 
a small hill and easily seen, but again we 
must keep in mind the size of ships of war of 
* ye olden time." 

One day came a high wind from east or 
east by south. Higher and higher it blew, 
until it had reached something like hurri- 
cane force. 

After a time snow fell. No, it did not 
fall, it seemed never to reach the surface 
of the sca of ice. It was whirled along in 
the fierce frosty air, and every flake of it 
was broken into ice dust, that to face was 
impossible, and that to breathe meant all 
but suffocation. 

Blizzards in winter I had seen before in 
many a far northern land, but never any- 
thing that I remembered could equal this. 

Nay, more, it was accompanied with 
lightning gleams that lit up the whirling 
drift for yards on every side of one. Thunder 
there must have been as well, but with the 
roaring of the gale through rigging and 
shrouds it could not well be heard. 

But just when the storm was at its worst, 
and when it was dangerous for a man to 
remain for a moment on deck lest he might 
be brained by some loose and swinging 
block, we heard the roar of an explosion, 
though coming whence or in what direction 
it was quite impossible to say. 

But the ship was violently shaken, and 
for a few minutes I made certain that our 
magazine had exploded for’ard. 

Frieslan I sent to ascertain if this were so. 
He had to creep along under the weather 
bulwarks, else he would have been blown into 
the lee scuppers, and, strong though he was, 
grievously injured. 

No,“ he told me on his return,“ every- 
thing was all right for’ard.” 

The explosion must, therefore, have been 
farther away, and I may say here at once 
that we never discovered where it had taken 
place, but its effects were those of some 
mighty explosion in the sea's dark depth. 
And a day or two after this, when the storm 
had subsided into a clear-skied perfect calm, 
and I called all hands to go over the side 
and proceed with the work, we found the ice 
rent and torn in every direction as far as 
we could walk or see. 

For a time this condition of the pack was 
anything but safe, and I would not permit the 
working party to proceed without planks 
to bridge the open spaces between the 
bergs. 

It would soon freeze over, it is true, but we 
were all burning for further exploration, 
and could ill afford to wait. 

Meanwhile, my Yack fellows began to 
give me some anxiety. A change seemed 
to have come over the spirit of their dream. 
Indeed, it must have been dreams or their 
deep ingrained superstition that was to 
account for it. Even before this terrible 
storm they had begun to mope and refuse 
their blubber and seal-flesh. I had, there- 
fore, been feeding them on the best, but 


still they were not happy. When one died 
without any apparent cause, I began to 
think that things were getting serious, and 
that some unknown disease peculiar to these 
regions at this bleak time of the year was 
about to attack them and spread—who 
could tell, to the members of my crew and 
to ourselves. I did not fear for Betsy—she 
was of the strongest kind of Bessemer steel 
constitution—but I did fear for the boys, 
and most of all for my darling Briney. 

“Tom,” I said, “I am getting a trifle 
nervous about the condition of my Skimos. 
What think you can be the matter with 
them? You see no symptoms, do you, of 
the terrible black death of these latitudes ? ” 

“ Black fiddlesticks, my friend! There 
is only one poor beggar gone down the ice- 
hole, and he is rather a good riddance than 
otherwise.“ 

“ Explain, Tom!” 

“ Well, he was a bad hat, constantly on 
the grumble, and would have drunk a barrel 
of rum could he have got hold of it.“ 

“Yes! Well?” 

“ Well, you see, Silas, his death reduces 
the number to a round dozen. We have no 
longer the unlucky ‘ thirteen ' to fear.“ 

“True. But this is just the season for 
sickness. It comes with high winds and 
storms at the return of tie sun, and it comes, 
they tell me, from the east and south.“ 

But I know what the Yacks 
suffering from well enough." 

“ [s it something terrible?“ 

It kills at times." 

And the name of the disease, Tom ? ” 

Nostalgia,“ my Silas.“ 

Never heard of it before. Wait a 
minute, lad. I'll ask Betsy.“ 

I sprang away aft and dived below. 

Betsy, I says, glad you're alone. 
I've got bad news to give you.“ 

Betsy dropped her stocking in her lap. 

" Yes, my dear. Better catch hold of 
the arms of the chair, for fear ye faint. 

The niggers, Betsy, have got the North- 
algee.”’ 

Betsy burst out laughing, and at that 
moment, blame me, if I didn’t think she 
had caught it herself. 

“ Oh, Sile, Sile, you'll be my death.“ 

Tom came in at this moment. 

Mate, I cried, does this fearful 
trouble commence with maniacal fits of 
laughing. The North-algee, I mean ? ” 

Tom went off next. 

* Ha, ha, ha ! he roared. 

And there was me, Silas Grigg, standing 
open-mouthed and wondering, gazing in 
fear and trembling, first at Tom and then 
at Betsy. 

But when it was explained to me that the 
North-alyee was only a kind of pining for 
hene, I simply whistled and admitted I 
was a fool. 

" Well, Betsy," I says, what's to be 
done. I've got some parry-goric elixir in 
my box, and if vou thought thzt S 

“ TIl tell vou what to do, sir, and be done 
with it. Go on deck and tell them straight 
that they have to be content until the ice 
breaks up or opens and we all sail down to 
Gothaab together.“ 

The Yacks didn't sleep on board, but 
were camped together on the snow, but on 
this occasion I called them up and aft, and 
Frieslan stood by to translate. . 

" Men," says I, “for though you be 
dun-skinned and precious dirty, you still 
are men and brothers, you were our prisoners, 
to begin with, and after your fiendish attack 
on our ship we would not have done wrong 
to have roped you and lowered you down 
the ice-hole. We forgave you and fed vou, 
and cared for you, and now you have struck 


are 
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work and been and gone and taken the 
North-algee. Had a dose or two of parry- 
goric been of any use, vou should have had it. 
It isn't, and as desperate diseases need 
desperate cures, I've found out the very 
thing that will suit your case, and it is my 
bo'sn, Timber Toes, who is going to give 
you all a dose if there be any more grunting. 
The medicine is a good rope's-ending. Now 
you can scuttle.” 

There was a murmur among the Yacks when 
I had finished, but it wasn't one of applause. 

Before going to the scene of our explo- 
rations, 1 determined that day first and 
foremost to visit Tom's Isle. Something 
appeared to tell me that it was there the 
explosion had taken place, or that, if an 
earthquake it had been, there would be 
found the greatest evidence thereof. 

I had started my usual working-party 
over the side, but Tom and I made for the 
island, telling Timber Toes to follow on after 
us with the Yacks. 

A little exercise, Toes,” I said, * will do 
them good, and help to cure the algee. 
Take the medicine with you, Toes,” I savs, 
* and if any one case seenis worse than the 
other, just try a dose.” 

“I will," says Timber Toes, and a good 
one, too." 

We had a couple of men carrving a plank 
to help us over the gaps, and, dangerous 
though walking would be, poor Briney 
insisted on coming with us to-dav, and so I 
at last consented, and Falgar, with his friend 
Saxwold, were left in sole charge of the Blue 
Vega. 

Young as she was, a mere child you might 
have called her, Briney could walk as well as 
any of us, and she didn't fear to leap either 
when it came to a gap. 

But it was soon certain enough that the 
separation of the berga had not been caused 
by the waves of the sea underneath. No. 
a far different force had been here, and that 
it was seismic was apparent long before we 
reached the island, for some of the largest 
of the ice-blocks had been rent and riven 
as if bv an explosion of gun-cotton or nitro- 
glycerine. 

Everything was still and quiet when we 
landed, but we had not gone far before a 
gaunt and hungry-looking bear confronted 
us not fifty yards away. 
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He fell to Tom's gun. 

“I daresay the poor beast," said Tom, 
* was awakened last night out of a com- 
fortable doze, and came this way to look 
after his breakfast.” 

By the time we had got about five hundred 
yards into the interior, on looking back and 
down shore-ways we could see our Yacks 
taking the island, and we hallood to them 
for encouragement. 

There was evidence enough here that 
there had been a convulsion of the earth. 

One part of a hillside was rent in two, 
and, not much to my surprise, showed a 
seam of apparently excellent coal. 

E was not slow to mark this, 

* Well, well,” said Tom,“ if we had known 
this was going to happen, we might easily 
have saved ourselves the trouble of digging." 

There was no seam of gold, however, nor 
any other precious metal, only we were not 
on the right side of the island. 

We returned now, and by.and.by met 
Timber Toes and his merry men. 

Had those merry men been going to a 
burial they could scarce have looked more 
doleful and lugubrious. 

They huddled together as they walked, 
gazing furtively and fearfully at every side, 
almost at every step, and the slightest noise 
that distur! ed the irksome silence, such as 
a piece of ice or snow falling from a rocky 
height, made them start and tremble. 

“If that be a symptom of North-algee,” 
says I to Tom, Silas Grigg would like to 
keep to the west side of it." 

But worse was to come, for we reached 
now a huge creek or crevasse in a glacier 
that had opened up right down its bottom, 
and on a level with the shore. The interior 
of this great rift was so crystalline. and 
beautiful that Tom and I determined to 
enter and follow it up for some distance. 

The walls of green and clear glass rose on 
each side of us like sheets of cut crystal, lit 
up in the sunshine with all the hues of the 
rainbow, but «now had fallen over into the 
bottom, ma! ing walking here comparatively 
easy. 

The Eskimos followed behind us silently 
and fearful, and Toes brought up the 
rear. 

But higher up this mighty creek or crevasse 
there was a bend to the left, and it was on 
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rounding the corner that we found ourselves 
confronted with an apparition that caused 
even sturdy Tom and myself to start back 
in amazement, if not in dread. 

Half-standing, half-kneeling, its gigantie 
ivory tusks towering high in air, was a 
monster mammoth. 

Dead probably for tens of thousands of 
years, and vet as fresh, even to its uncanny- 
looking. leering eves, as if it had been alive 
and walking about through the gorgeous 
forests that once clad this valley only 
the day before. 

The Yacks saw it at the same time that 
we did, and, to their superstitious minda, 
this ancient elephant must have looked 
like the incarnation of all that was evil. 

The scream of wild terror they gave as 
they rushed pell-mell back through the 
crystal gorge was reverberated from all 
directions, and this only lent swifter feet 
to fear. 

It had taken them a good three hours 
to get to the island, but I feel certain 
that these niggers, as Timber Toes called 
them, had done the journey back in less 
than one. 

I was glad indeed that our little Briney 
was not one little bit frightened. 

Ntartled she was at first, but the ridiculous 
figure the Yacks cut as they fled howling, 
and helter-skelter, knocking each other 
down, and leaping high in air, was to her a 
most Judicrous sight, and she burst into a fit 
of hearty laughing that Tom and I were 
glad to join. 

We examined our find all round, and Tor, 
took voluminous notes as well as several 
snapshots with the camera he never came 
from ship without. 

Our walk had done us all good, and we 
required no stimulant to enable us to eat 
a hearty dinner. 

Next morning there was no smoke to be 
seen arising from the camp of the Yacks, 
and the silence in and around it was pro- 
found. 

I had gone early on deck, and this state 
of affairs struck me as unusual. 

But a visit to their huts soon brought 
the truth to light. 

The superstitious Yacks had fled, and we 
never saw them niore. 

( To be continued.) 
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Wr watched him go in silence. Soon 

he reached the base of the rocks. 
There we saw him pause for a moment and 
look upwards as if measuring his task, 
and then, as we looked, he clambered 
lightly over the lower rocks and began 
slowly to worm his way up the sheer face 
of the cliff. 

The General, his face clouded with 
anxietv, turned to a colonel beside him 
and bade him lead forward his regiment 
again to the attack. Then he turned his 
glasses once more upon Alderson. 

Higher and higher, from rock. point to 
narrow cleft, my heroic friend hauled himself 
slowly and painfully up the perpendicular 
wall of rock. Before long he was a hundred 
f-et above the river-bed. The hidden 
Afridi in the cave gave no sign that he had 
discovered this secret attack; indeed, his 


VI.-THE BEST SHOT IN INDIA. 


CHAPTER IV. 


bullets were once more flving with dire 
effect against the assailants of the fort 
as they again climbed the narrow path up 
the sugar-loaf hill. Closer and closer 
Alderson drew to the cave. How he kept 
his hold was beyond our knowledge, for 
from where we were we could discern no 
ledge or crag that could give foothold to 
a chamois. But a youth spent among the 
glaciers and precipices of the Himalayas 
served him well in this, his most perilous 
climb. On and on he went. Then he 
stopped. For a minute he did not move. 
And then, to our dismay, we saw him with 
manifest difficulty eudeavouring to retrace 
his steps and descend. What had happened ? 
Had his nerve failed him at the last. or 
had he found the task bevond his powers ? 
We held our breath in horror, for there was 
not a man among us who did not expect 


to see him, every moment, dashed sense- 
less down that giddy height; for if the 
ascent was terrible descent was impossible. 

But when he had wriggled down maybe q 
dozen yards, we saw him stop again, and then, 
to our delight, once more begin to climb 
upwards, this time bearing a little to his 
left. Evidently he had met some un- 
surmountable obstacle and was now trying 
to work round it. In spite of the danger 
of betraving his position we could not 
repress a cheer of admiration and encourage- 
ment. Alderson was now but twenty 
feet below the cave, and still his opponent 
was ignorant of his approach. 

But other eves than ours had marked 
his progress, Suddenly loud shouts rang 
out from the fort. They must have been 
cries of warning, for a second afterwards 
we saw a-turbanned head appear from the 
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darkness of the cave and, craning over the 
edge, peer down the cliff-side, Alderson, 
too, saw it and Stopped. Then the Afridi, 
realising his danger, for an instant with- 
drew his head, and the next moment, those 
of us who possessed good glasses saw him 
push his rifle over the ledge at the mouth 
of the cave and, leaning far out himself, 
take careful aim at Alderson, now but 
ten feet below him. 

It was an awful Sight, for in that position, 
as it seemed to us, Alderson could do 
nothing in defence, But the next moment 
we realised that, even in that extremity, 
not exhausted. With 
one foot apparently jammed into some 
lucky crevice, and his left hand grasping 
the jagged point of an outeropping boulder, 
Alderson swung himself clear out from the 
cliff-side, and, as the Afridi pressed his 
trigger, we saw the Englishman's right 
hand shoot upwards and his revolver spoke 
twice. The next instant, as we looked, 
Sher Khan was not to be seen, but Alderson 
was again moving, and drawing nearer 
and yet nearer to the cave. At first we 
thought he must have slain the Afridi, 
for the latter made no further attempt to 
molest him. At last Alderson reached 
the ledge which jutted out from the mouth 
of the cave, Fora time he paused, doubt. 
less to regain some of his Strength. Then 
with a sudden movement he flung his right 
arm over the brink ice i 
the darkness, And close upon his shota, 
with a mighty struggle, he hauled himself 
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up on to the ledge and dashed into the 


cave, 
But as he did so a tall white-robed 
figure rose out of the gloom and sprang 
forward at him like a tiger at its prey. 
Alderson and the Afridi were locked together 
in a deadly embrace. 
narrow ledge, perhaps three hundred feet 
above the river-bed and more than a hundred 


from all help from their 
comrades, the Englishman and the Afridi 
terrible combat. 
and round we could see them struggling, 
now Alderson nearer the edge, 
Afridi. Then, suddenly, locked in each 
other's arms, we saw them reel, like drunken 
men, clean over the precipice, and a great 
cry rose from our hearts, for we doubted 
not that the next moment would see both 
friend and foe dashed to pieces on the 
rocks below. 

But one body alone fell, and, as we looked 
again, for we had averted our eyes, we 
saw Alderson supported only by one arm, 
hanging over the brink of the cave. In 
the last agonised moment they must have 
become disengaged and the Afridi alone 
fallen. Then Alderson, with extreme diffi- 
culty, as we could see, found a hold for 
his other hand and drew himself slowly 
up on to the ledge. 

The General turned towards the fort, and 
waved his hand in signal for the assault. 
But there was no need. Deprived of the 
aid of Sher Khan’s unerring rifle, and 
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AN ISLAND MYSTERY. 
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jest the usual time I returned to break. 
fast, and was going out again afterwards 
when our host once more made his appear- 
ance. This was greatly surprising, as 
Manuel had hitherto been our only visitor. 

* Have you breakfasted, Mr. Philip 
Weston ? " he began. Ah, that is well. I 
&m in need of your assistance," 

One minute, Sir, before we 
exclaimed. “ After you wakened me in 
the night I dressed and went to the next 
hut. It was empty; my companions had 
not slept in their beds, and they have not 
returned. These strange happenings make 
me afraid." 

There is no cause for fear," he replied, 
looking at me with a curiously meaning 
smile. “ Your companions possibly had some 
business abroad which js not yet completed. 
But let us start. Time passes and there is 
much to be done, You have heard nothing 
more of your friend the man you called 
Andy Reid 2 
" No, sir. I have searched everywhere, 
but have found no trace of him." 

No, said he, Speaking half to himself, 
„no; it was not likely. Well. well. after 
all. that is no affair of mine. The man's 
dead, but I am not responsible for his death, 
A little faster, Mr, Weston, if you please, a 
little faster. We have an important matter 
on hand.“ 
He strode on rapidly, and I kept up with 
him, wondering what had happened that he 
should thus have sought me out. S 


go!" I 


and crossing the 
the stockade. 


of a stout gate, and, standing on one side, 


bade me, in the 
enter, 


ground being covered with 
trees, 


at our journey's end," 
the distance he had brought me. 
carrying his rifle as 
grim look on his face that was not pleasant 
to see. 


from where I judged 
we at length reached a corner of the grounds 


where a kind of outbuilding had been 
erected. 


open, but the 
was wholly absorbed by a strange and 
ghastly spectacle, 


face turned toward the interior. His chest 
and side were swathed in bandages, reddened 
by the stains of blood. 
him before he became aware of our arrival ; 
then he turned his head, and I saw that the 
person thus cruelly wounded was Manuel, 
His poor weazened 
and I shall never forget the horror of it. 
A faint smile shone in his eyes at sight of 
is master, who said in a 
Poor Manuel! Good watch-dog ! "' 
Then, kneeling down and taking a flask he 
from his pocket, 
drink, afterwards 
and making him more comfortable. 
All this time I 
cinated into the 
There, on the tloor, tightly bound hand and 
foot, lay 


marks of a severe struggle, but not a pparently 


CHAPTER XIV.—A TERRIBLE DOOM, 
most courtly manner, to 


There was no sign of the house as yet, the 
shrubs and 


This way,” he said. “ We are now almost 
aS if apologising for 


He was 
usual, and there was a 


Gliding between the trees, and going away 


I noticed that the door was wide 
next instant my attention 


A man lay across the threshold with his 


face was pitifully white, 


tone of pity, 
he gave the injured man a 


readjusting the bandages 


Was staring like one fas. 
interior of the building. 


my two conirades, both bearing 


side. 


Pete and Black Jock.“ 


the house to stand. ing at him in son 


was in 
Would you be able to recognise it? 


asked quietly. 


We were close upon th 


have no doubt in ny own mind 
friend has been murdered. That m 


the leading 
reached the 
body and, flinging down their arms, cried 
aloud for mercy. 

Then the General, leaving the care of the 
fort to other hands, flung himself upon his 
horse and rode swiftly up the valley. We 
all followed suit. Skirting past the now 


undefended sugar.loaf hill, we cantered up 
the river-bed for 


of the cliffs. In 
on the heights, and there we found Alderson, 
He had been hauled up from the cave by 
means of a rope let down to him by the 
pickets above. 
ground, 
placidly smoking his pipe, 
he rose and saluted the General, and we 
wondered what would say. 
But he said nothing. Only a handshake, 
and then he bade the pickets continue their 
advance, 

But when, at the end of the campaign, 
the Honours Gazette appeared in the papers, 
we saw the true expression of the General's 
feelings. For there it was stated that her- 
Majesty had been pleased to promote 
Major John Alderson to a brevet-colonelcy- 
in recognition of conspicuous services, 

[END OF PART VI.] 


dangerously, hurt. 


The mate, who lay with hia eyes closed, 


J presence, but Pete 


glared at me like a trapped and angry wolf. 


recognise these persons. Mr. 
asked our host, stepping to my- 


Of course," T replied. “ They are Frenchy 


“ Who came ashore with you from the 


ship's boat? 


They and Andy Reid,” I replied, look 
1e bewilderment, 
"I believe you told me this Andy Reid 


Possession of a loaded revolver. 


“ I think so.” 
Stepping back a pace and stooping down, 


e removed something from Manuel's hand. 


Did this belong to your friend ?” he. 


À single glance at the weapon showed me- 
at it was indeed Andy's 81x-shooter, and 


I answered accordi ngly. 


he continued. 


“that you may abandon all further hope of 


I make no. 
| happened. 
though I 
that your 
an and 


pointed to Pete—* had his revolver,” 


I picked it up!“ growled Pete, hen 
I was hunting about the clitfs; `“ 

" Now this 
gentleman, completely ignoring the remark, 
is none of mine, and 
prevent vou from hoping where there is no. 
hope; but this "—und 


Ward sweep of the hand toward Manuel— 


business," resumed the old 


I only mention it to. 


he made a back- 
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* concerns me. That is my servant, and 
these rascals have wounded him— perhaps 


fatally. The one point troubling. me is 
that I must act. both as prosecutor. and 
judge. But it will afford me some satis- 


faction to tell vou the story.” 

He paused here as if expecting me to 
reply, so I remarked that I was listening. 

* These ruftians;" he said, to whom 1 
stupidly gave shelter and food—I should 
have known better—planned to rob my 
house, and incidentally to murder anyone 
who opposed them. ‘That, as I judge, is 
why they wished to obtain the revolver. 
They were very cunning, but not quite 
cunning enough. They overlooked the fact 
that a dumb man is not necessarily deaf." 

These last words caused me to start 
violently, while the mate glanced acrosa in 
blank amazement at his helpless com- 
panion, whose face was one black scowl. 

" This one flaw," he continued calmly, 
“led to the complete undoing of their 
» heme. Conspirators should converse in 
low tones, especially at night, when the 
darkness may conceal a listener. Manuel 
heard of the revolver. and tried to obtain it. 
Unfortunately for him, and for them, he 
failed.“ 

Once more the two men exchanged 
glances full of meaning, as the mystery of 
the unknown visitor was thus solved. It 
was abundantly clear that their suspicions 
had never fallen in the right quarter. 

“ Manuels visit evidently. frightened 
them. and they hurried on their plans. As 
it happened, they were hastening their own 
ruin. And now, Mr. Weston, I have to 
apologise for disturbing vou so uncere- 
moniously this morning. The truth is, I 
wished to make sure of your innocence. I 
did not believe you were concerned in the 
plot, but, when one is in danger, you know, 
one has to take precautions.“ 

* You owe me no apology, sir," I answered, 
* though you do me but justice in assuming 
that 1 was unaware of this scheme." 

* ] feel sure of it now, and that makes me 
all the more ashamed of my suspicions. 
But with regard to these two the case is 
different. Their guilt is clear, as they were 
caught red-handed, and it only remains to 
award their punishment, If Manuel were 
dead the task would be simple, because I 
would hang them both to one bough of the 
nearest tree." 

* There is such a thing as mercy, sir," I 
venture | to inter pose. 

And also there is justice," he remarked 
sternly, and it is with justice I am at 
present concerned.“ 

He spoke very softly, almost pleasantly, 
but his eyes were pitiless, while his mouth 
was hard as iron. I lookél at him be. 
xeechinglv, for it was plain that he intended 
to have no mercy on his prisoners. They 
saw it, too, and, while Martin gave no sign, 
Pete's face blanched, and his limbs trembled. 

What sentence was this self-appointed 
judge about to pronounce ? The suspense 
was terrible, and I waited. in almost as 
xickening agony as the doomed men them- 
selves. At last he spoke. and the dread 
words fell from his lips like the decree of 
doom. 

That you have committed one murder," 
he began, addressing his prisoners, 1 
know ; but there is no proof." 

* We are innocent," quavered Pete. 
must have fallen over the cliffs.“ 

In any case it has nothing to do with 
me; but for the attempt on my servants 
life I must exact the penalty, and in this 
l am greatly hampered. I have no prison 
and no jailer. The simplest plan would be 
to hang or shoot vou, but I intend to give 
you a chance, such as it is, for life." 

The mate's eyes brightened with interest, 
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while the Frenchman's face lost its ghastly 
pallor, and he looked up eagerly. For my- 
self, I felt as if a weight had been removed 
from mv heart. After all. the speaker was 
not quite dead to the promptings of 
humanity. But, as he proceeded, the newly 
awakened hope died out, and I gazed at 
him horror-stricken. 

* You came here in an open boat, hungry. 
thirsty, and weary,” he said; " vou will go 
awav in the same manner. Mr. Weston, 
kindly unfasten the ropes round their ankles, 
so that they may be able to walk to the 
beach.” 

* You will give us food and unter?“ said 
the mate. 

Not an ounce of the one or a cupful of 
the other.“ 

lt would be more merviful to shoot us 
outright.” 

" Possibly," replied. this strange man, 
but my servant may recover, and I do not 
feel justitied in taking your lives.“ 

“ Think, sr!" 1 ened imploringly. “ In 
that open boat, without food or water. they 
are bound to die! Let me at least fill the 
keg and put on board a little food!“ 

" You are voung, Mr. Weston, and over- 
tender," he said coldly. “ What matters it 
to the world when these vermin quit it? 
But enough of this! I have pronounced 
sentence, and will not swerve from it one 
hair's breadth.” 

Livid with fear and passion, Pete now 
broke out into a torrent of abuse, of threats 
and menaces, of supplications and entreaties, 
all intermingled. He declared it was sheer 
butchery; they would die of thirst or 
starvation, or go raving mad and jump into 
the sea. The old man could shoot him and 
welcome; but he would not budge a foot. 

If by this challenge he expected to evade 
his fate he was doomed to disappointment. 
His judge, taking a watch from his pocket, 
exclaimed coolly and in the most matter-of- 
fact tones. I will give vou five minutes to 
decide. If at the end of that time you still 
refuse to move, I shall tie vour legs again, 
and set vou adrift in your boat in that 
fashion. I imagine vou will not gain much 
advantage by the change." 

“(Get up!” said the mate, and don't 
play the coward. We have lost the game 
and must pay the stakes. It's an inhuman 
sort of revenge, but whining won't do us any 
good. Besides, this isn't the only island in 
the South Seas.“ 

" But no food and no water wailed the 
fellow. My throat is like a limekiln 
already.” 

Though they were undoubtedly guilty of 
Andy's death, and would probably have 
murdered me without compunction had I 
stood in their way, I could not look upon 
them unmoved, and the tears were not very 
far from my eves when at last the mate, 
prevailing upon his companion, announced 
their readiness to start. 

Hearing this, the old gentleman once more 
attended to the needs of the injured man, 
and, telling him we should speedily return, 
ordered the prisoners to march in front of 
us, and proceed according to his directions. 
It was truly a melancholy procession as the 
two bound and wounded men moved slowly 
on, though the judge showed neither elation 
nor depression, as, with ritle cocked, he 
walked along a foot or two in the rear. 

At the stockade he requested me politely 
to open the gate, and, after we had all passed 
through, he instructed the prisoners to make 
for that part of the beach where our boat 
liy. 
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CHAPTER TV. — AN ANGEL OF MERCY. 


THE scene rises vividly before my eves as 
I write—the long, narrow, deserted beach 
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with its shining sands ; the deep blue lagoon ; 
the lovely corals with their varied tints and 
hues : the battered boat that might so soon be 
converted into a ghastly floating coftin ; the 
two hapless, half-dazed sailors, with myself 
awkwardly undoing the ropes around their 
limbs: and the stern, inflexible judge stand- 
ing grim and erect with his rifle pointed at 
them. 

Understand.“ he said quietly—so quietly 
ns, in the circumstances, to be brutal, that 
whatever happens I do not intend to kill 
you ; but, unless you follow my instructions, 
I shall shoot to cripple, and. Mr. Weston 
will tie you up again, when vour last state 
will be worse than the first."' 

Thev looked into his face, but dropped 
their eves immediately ; no hope was to be 
found there. I felt ke a criminal as I 
undid the bonds and nelped my erstwhile 
companions to push the boat to the edge of 
the lagoon. That they were criminals was 
true, but their awful punishment nerved me 
to make yet another appeal to the mercy of 
their judge. 

Let me at least fill the keg, sir!” 1 
implored. * They are half dead with thirst 
now. They cannot live through the day 
without food and water.” 

They cared nothing if their victims 
lived or died," he said sternly. Let them 
live or die, as Fate wills. Now push off." 

" Say no more, Weston!“ exclaimed the 
mate. You have done your best, and I 
thank vou heartily. We did not deserve 
such kindness from you." 

Pete uttered no sound, but sat glowering 
horribly at us, the expression on his face 
being a mingling of hatred and fear. The 
whole situation was intensely dramatic, and 
I closed my eyes momentarily to keep out 
the dreadful sight. 

Suddenly there came the sounds of 
pattering feet, and, on turning round, I 
beheld the young girl who once before had 
made her appearance in equally startling 
manner. Her head was bare, and her 
beautiful tresses hung in wavy curls over 
her shoulders. Her face was hot and 
flushed with running, or, judging by the 
pain and terror in her large expressive eyes, 
it would have been deathly white. 

Father!“ she cried. ‘* Oh, father, what 
is it? What are you doing ? ” 

Go back, Pearl," he commanded sternly. 
This is no place for you. Go back, I say. 
I wil brook no interference with my 
plans.“ e 

Like a young queen she turned and faced 
me, demanding imperiously, “ Come, sir: 
you explain the meaning of this strange 
scene ! 

Overjoyed at obtaining the assistance of 
such a powerful ally, I brietly described the 
occurrences of the previous night the 
wounding of Manuel, and the dreadful fate 
to which the misguided and wicked men 
were doomed. 

She listened in silence, but the agony 
decpened in her eyes, and her bosom heaved 
with pity. The hapless sailors hung eagerly 
on her every look and gesture, but her father 
stood erect, showing no more emotion than 
& statue. 

It is too cruel!” she cried passion- 
ately. “ They must be wicked men to hurt 
poor Manuel, but the punishment is greater 
than their crime. Father, will you not be 
merciful? Will you not spare them—for 
my sake? Oh, my dear, you would not 
like to grieve your Pearl, who loves you so 
fondlv ! ” 

They deserve to die.“ he answered 
coldly, ** and I am giving them a chance of 
life. Your tears will not move me, Pearl. 
These men are murderers in intention, and 
it would be folly to keep them on the 
island." 
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This was sensible enough, and, indeed, in 
view of his own and his daughter's safety, I 
did not see how he could well have acted in 
any other manner. But I ventured to add 
my remonstrance to that of the girl's. 

“In setting them adrift without food 
and water, sir," I said, ** you are condemning 
them to certain death." 

“The better so," he answered grimly. 
“ They can work no more mischief.” 

He seemed hard as iron, but his daughter, 
refusing to accept defeat, appealed to him 
again. With tears streaming down her 
cheeks she prayed for mercy, and at last he 
reluctantly consented that the keg should 
be filled, and that the girl should fetch a 
small store of provisions. 

“ And nothing but evil can come from 
my weakness," he muttered gloomily, as 
his daughter darted away with the speed 
and grace of a young fawn. 

Leaving him still standing guard, I filled 
the keg. rolled it to the margin of the lagoon, 
and with Mr. Martin's assistance got it into 
the boat. Then I gathered a number of 
good nuts, and by that time saw Pearl 
returning. She was carrying a large basket 
filled with food, and I hastened to relieve 
her of the burden. 

“This will give them a better chance,” I 
replied. “I don't despair of their safety 
now." 

* Oh, I am glad ! " she cried, and a smile 


glinted through her tear-filled eyes. Her 


father's attitude plainly showed his entire 
disapproval of the proceedings, but he spoke 
no word, good or ill, until all the arrange- 
ments were completed. Then he curtly 
ordered the castaways to take to the oars. 

Before obeying, the mate removed his cap 
and thanked the girl for her kindness, while 
even Pete had the grace to admit a sense of 
obligation. 

Siowly and in silence they rowed away, 
while we three stood watching them from 
the beach. They cleared the channel, and 
passed out into the open sea, the boat 
gradually becoming & speck on the waters, 
until she disappeared entirely from view. 

„May God have mercy on them ! " said 
the girl so:emnly. 

Her father made no reply, but he turned 
his back on the beach, and we all walked 
away together. 

We must attend to Manuel, Mr. Weston," 
he said after a while, and as I shall need 
your assistance you had better come with 
us to th» house. I believe you are to be 
trusted," he added, in what, for him, was 
an almost gracious tone. 

“ No one has ever had cause to doubt 
me," I replied. 

* Well, well, it matters little; it matters 
little. Pearl, run on and get some hot water 
ready. I hope you will never rue your share 
in this morning's work." 

* One is not likely to regret doing some 
little gool to one's fellow-creatures," she 
answered with & bright smile; but he shook 
his head and muttered testily, You are 
young, child, and know no better than to 
make a foolish speech.“ 

But the remembrance of her kind deed 
cheered the girl's heart, and she ran off 
blithely to do her father’s bidding, while 
we walked toward the outbuilding in front 
of which Manuel lay. His master had 
bandaged his hurts skilfully, and he appeared 
not to be in pain, but it was a very wan smile 
with which he greeted us. 

“ We've sent the villains packing, Manuel," 
said the owner of the island, and now 
we'll soon put you right. We must carry 
him to the house, Mr. Weston," he added. 
" ]t is not far," and he laid down his rifle 
for the first time. 

Fortunately for us, Manuel was a light- 
we ght, so we had little difficulty in carrying 
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him comfortably to the house, where Pearl 
waited to receive us. 

The building was a frame one, but large 
and substantial and cleverly constructed. 
It was built in bungalow fashion, and, being 
artistically picked out in green and white, 
formed a very effective picture. The sight 
of it aroused my curiosity, but Manuel just 
then needed all my attention. 

We carried him to his room, and laid him 
on the bed. Pearl had provided warm 
water, and clean linen for bandages, and 
now she withdrew, softly bidding her father 
call if he needed her services. 

Manuel had been shot in the side, but his 
master had extracted the bullet, and in nine 
cases out of ten little serious danger would 
have followed from the wound. But Manuel 
was not young, and his constitution had 
been weakened by the enervating climate, 
so it hardly needed the grave expression on 
my host's face to tell me that his chance of 
recovery was small. 

However, having washed the wound care- 
fully, and anointed it with some kind of 
salve, his master put on fresh bandages and 
bade the old man try to sleep. 

" I will come in again presently,” he said, 
" but if you require anything meanwhile 
you have only to ring your bell." 

For answer, Manuel looked into his face 
with the expressive eyes of a faithful, trust- 
ing dog. 

" Will he die, sir ?" I asked anxiously 
as we left the room. 

“ Yes,” he replied sternly. 
skill, I fear, could save him." 

The apartment into which he now led me 
was large and spacious, and furnished in 
what was to my eyes the most luxurious 
manner. The floor was covered with the 
finest native matting ; there were couches 
and easy-chairs; a piano stood in one 
corner ; the walls were lined with beautiful 
pictures, and the windows were draped with 
long, handsome curtains, I had never seen 
à room so sumptuously appointed. 

Pearl came running eagerly to ask about 
Manuel's hurts, and the stern, iron-visaged 
man, who I had thought possessed a heart 
of stone, bending over, clasped her by the 
waist and spoxe to her in low soft tones, 
bidding her to hope and be of good 
cheer. 

Then, turning to me, he said, Now that 
Manuel is laid aside, Mr. Weston, I have 
only my daughter on whom to depend. 
You are evidently ditferent from your late 
companions, and I am about to make a 
proposal that you can accept or reject as 
you will. Do you understand?“ 

Perfectly, sir." 

" I propose then that you shall live here, 
and, as far as possible, take Manuel's place 
—that is, until his recovery," he added 
hastily with a swift sidelong glance at his 
daughter. You can be of service to me, 
and it vill be less lonely for yourself." 

“ I shall be very glad to be of service to 
you, sir." 

That's right!" cried Pearl, clapping 
her hands. It would be too dreary down 
there by yourself. And there will be no 
need to go back even when Manuel gets 
better ; will there, father ? " 

"I think not, my dear," he replied, 
looking at me with judicial gravity, as if 
expecting to find the answer written some- 
where about me. And now, Mr. Weston, 
I will show you a room that you may regard 
as your own during the time you stay with 
us 57 


* No medical 


He led me to an apartment, small but 
neatlv furnished, and bearing evident trace: 
of taste and refinement. 

*I hope you will be comfortable," he 
remarked, and then left me to attend to 
the sick man. 


The old servant, indeed, required all our 
care, and even I, inexperienced as I was in 
such matters, recognised that he was 
gradually sinking. During the night he 
became delirious, and tossed restlessly from 
side to side, making inarticulate gurgling 
sounds that were pitiful to hear. 

His master waited upon him with the 
skill of a doctor and the gentleness of a 
nurse, showing unmistakable signs of grief 
that I should have thought foreign to his 
nature. Pearl, too, who loved the old man, 
and from whom it was impossible longer to 
conceal the truth, was distracted, and alto. 
gether we passed a melancholy night. 

Toward morning his suffering ceased, and 
he turned to us with a peaceful smile on his 
face. My host wrung his hand ; Pearl bent 
down and kissed him. For an instant he 
gazed at her with fond affection ; then his 
eyes closed and the faithful fellow was at 
rest. 
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CHAPTER XVI.—THE MISSING SCHOONER. 


AT the end of a week's stay in the house 
I had learned something of the mystery 
attached to my host, and to his residence on 
the lonely island. Pearl, with whom I soon 
became on the friendliest terms, was my 
informant, and her story was naturally vague 
and inconclusive. 

Her fathers name was Joseph Severn, 
and he had once lived in Sydney. Pearl 
herself was a tiny child then, but she remem- 
bered something of the town, and of a large 
house which was her home, and of a 
loving woman whom she called mother. 

After this her memory failed. She could 
just remember a time of sorrow, when the 
house was hushed, and everyone moved 
softly and spoke in quiet tones. 

She never saw her mother again, and her 
father altered so much that he seemed 
scarcely to be the same man. He was very 
kind and affectionate, having her much in 
his company, but his voice was sad, and 
his eyes had lost their old brightness. 

The next impression left on her mind was 
also very indistinct. There were two ships, 
or three—she could not recollect which— 
and many, many days on the heaving waters, 
and then the island which had ever since 
been her home. And through it all, from 
the very beginning, Manuel had been with 
them. 

She had no recollection of the building of 
the house, though she remembered several 
workmen being on the island. Mr. Severn 
had evidently devoted his life to her, teach- 
ing her numerous accomplishments, so that 
she was better educated than most girls of 
her aye. 

She was a good musician, spoke and read 
both French and Spanish fluently, and 
seemed acquainted with the best English 
authors. And while her mind received due 
attention her bodily health had not been 
neglected. She could run and leap, swim 
like a fish, and wag a skilful shot with a 
revolver. 

Anxious to gratify a curiosity that I had 
felt from the first, I asked why her father 
had been so unwilling to give us shelter. 

“I do not know," she said, with just a 
touch of pain in her voice; but my father 
does not like strangers. Until you came 
here no one except Manuel ever lived at the 
house." 

But the mysterious sailors who occupy 
the huts, who are they?“ 

The crew of the schooner,” she replied. 
"Have you noticed the troubled look on 
my fathers face! He is anxious because 
the schooner is overdue. We depend on her 
for our luxuries, you know," she concluded, 
with a laugh that sounded a little unreal. 
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“ Perhaps she is having a stormy passage.“ 
I suggested. “A sathng-ship cant keep 
time like a railway train.” 

“Thats just what I tell father," «he 
exclaimed brightly, " but his head is full of 
gloomy fancies, and he wont be himse!f 
again until the ship arrives,’ 

The whereabouts of the schooner, indeed, 
soon became almost the sule thing we talked 
of, and [ noticed, with something like dis- 
may, that my emplover became more and 
more troubled as night succeeded night 
without any sizn of the missing vessel. 

She should be in by now," he kept re- 
peating. [ have never known her so late." 

Pearl and I did our best to cheer him, but 
it was clear that he dreaded some disaster, 
an lit was not easy to shake his fears. 

Every day now he visited our Look-out 
station and spent hours there, gazing ear- 
nestly out to sea. Yet all in vain: there was 
no sign of the schooner, although the sails of 
several passing ships could be discerned in 
the far distance. 

No reference was ever made to the two 
men sent adrift in the boat, and, indeed, 
except between Pearl and myself there was 
little conversation, But one day, about 
three weeks after Manuels death, I was 
somewhat surprised by my = employer's 
request to accompany him on his visit to 
the Look-out. 

Youth and inexperience kept me from 
guessing what an older person would have 
detected at a glance. I had certainly noticed 
a gradual alteration in the old gentleman 
during these three weeks. His step was less 
brisk, his carriage less erect, and there was a 
dreamy far-away expression in his eyes. 
But I had no suspicion that he was suffering 
from any form of illness. 

We left Pearl singing as jovously as a 
young bird, and procee led in the direction 
of the hill. Mr. Severn walked much more 
slowly than usual, and once or twice even 
leaned on my arm, as if the journey fatigued 
him. He did not speak, however, until 
after he had seated himself on the summit. 

Then he cried sharply. Can you see any 
sign of a ship. Mr. Weston? 

"No, sir.“ I repled, after anxiously 
searching the horizon. 


" No," he muttered, half to himself. 
“ Always the same; always the same. It's 
strange how Fate sports with one. When I 


hated the sight of a ship they passed in 
shoals; now that I would give a fortune 
for one to call there is nothing before me 
but einpty sea." 

" You are worrying about the schooner, 
sr!” I ventured to say. She will come 
in good time. A hundred things may have 
happened to detain her." 

" Yes, yes" he cried, with a sudden 
vehemence that startled me. of course 
she will. Tell me why she should not come, 
young sir? She is a good boat, well found 


TALES OF THE LAST AFGHAN 


D was at hand; a feat was 
about to be achieved that startled 
creation, and which for all time will take à 
prom nent place in the military history of 
nations. The gallant, single- hearted little 
Irishman, he who more recently has added 
lustre to our arms in South Africa, and been 
made Fi»ld- Marshal and peer of the realm— 
he, I say, then simple General Sir Frederick 
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and ably manned. Her skipper knows 
these waters as & child. knows the garden 
of its home, and the Pearl can ride out any 
storm that. blows. Why do you suggest 
that she will not arrive ? It is wicked, sir; 
wicked and cruel!” 

He flung out his words angrily, and I 
could only gaze at him in amazement. His 
cheeks were flushed, his eyes unnaturally 
bright with passion, and his thin lips twitched 
convulsively. 

“I tell vou the Pearl will come!” he 
cried, his face flushing more brightly. "I 
feel sure of it. I was stupid to doubt it. 
Perhaps she is rounding the Point at this 
very instant ! " and in great excitement he 
started to his feet. 

As a matter of fact no sail was in sight, 
but he continued. looking eagerly seaward, 
as if the intensity of his gaze could conjure 
up the wished-for sight. It was very sad, 
even to me who had no idea what h's secret 
Was. 

It was long past noon when, after many 
attempts, I induced him to return, by 
promising that I would go back and keep a 
careful wateh as long as the light lasted. 

He seemed comforted by this, but the 
next day, and the next, his distress increased, 
and he insisted on dragging himself to the 
hill, and standing there, still and motionless 
as the flagataff itself. 

On the third of these mornings, just before 
we set out, Pearl came to me with a 
frightened face. Her cheeks were pale, and 
her eyes looked as if she had been crving. 
love had given her keener penetration than 
I possessed. 

Ph. lip.“ she began—she had called me 
80 from the first, and her father made no 
obje^tion —" Philip. have you noticed that 
my father is very ill?“ 

Fot ill," I answered cheerfully, “ only 
worried about the schooner. He will soon be 
better when she arrives." 

She shook her head, saving sorrowfully, 
“I am not sure. He is weak, feeble. I 
have never seen him like this. Oh, Philip, is 
he go ng to die?" 

"Of course not!” I cried, forcing a 
smile —for the girl's words were like a cold 
douche to me. " What has put that into 
your head ? Your father is in low spirits 

ecause he fears for the safety of the 
schooner. There is nothing else the matter 
with him. When the boat comes in he will 
be himself again." 

Do you really think the Pear! is safe?“ 
she asked pleadinyly. 

From what your father tells me I should 
imagine she is as safe as a house. Come, 
get a smile on your face; here is your 
father, and he will not like to sce you so 
Bad." 

Blushing rosily, she turned to her father 
and begged him not to stay out long enough 
to fatigue himself. He kissed her fondly, 

( To be continued.) 
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II.— THE MARCH TO KANDAHAR. 
By H. Hervey. 
Roberts, commenced his deathless march 


from Cabul to Kandahar ! 

As soon as news of Roberts's approach 
reached Avoob Khan, that wily chieftain 
abandoned the siege of Kandahar, and, 
retiring to a place called Urgund“b, there 
awaited the advent of his redoubtable 
adversary. 
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said she was a silly child, and, holding 
himself erect, walked out with a brisk step. 
But I noticed, though without remarking 
on the subject, that as soon as we wer» 
bevond the stockade he was glad to lean 
his weight on my arm. 

Pearl's question had opened my eves, and, 
glancing furtively but keenly at him, I was 
compelled to admit that her fears were 
well founded. His face was paler, his body 
shrunken, his eves filiny, and he wore a 
haggard, half- frightened expression not good 
to see. But, by a great effort, he main- 
tained his spirits, and spoke hopefully of 
the schooner's approaching arrival. 

“I think she will be in to-day," he said 
with a pathetic wistfulness, “ Something tells 
me we have come to the end of our weary 
waiting." 

“ To- day or to-morrow,” I answered con- 
fidentlv. ‘‘ She cannot be long now.“ 

But our morning watch had the usual 
result; no vessel hove in sight, though Mr. 
Severn used his glass long and carefully. 
The vast expanse of water was an empty 
waste, and it was pitiful to sce him lay 
down the instrument at the end of each 
unsuccessful search, with the utter hope- 
lessness of his face intensified ! 

Toward the middle of the afternoon I 
led him slowly and painfully away. His 
face was more haggard than when we 
started out ; he leaned his whole weight on 
me, and his steps were as uncertain as those 
of a child learning to walk. He seemed like 
one who had abandoned all hope. But the 
sight of his daughter waiting for us in the 
porch caused him to brace himself up. 

We have had no luck to-day, my dear,” 
he said, almost brightly, but we may sight 
the schooner to-morrow. I hope you have 
a good dinner prepared. We have brought 
back the appetites of wolves." 

This forced cheerfulness he kept up until 
the meal was over, but early in the evening 
he retired to his room, saying he was tired 
and wanted a long night's rest. 

I thought Pearl might be imposed upon 
by the brightness and gaiety of his manner, 
but she loved him too truly to be deceived. 
She watched him with pathetic sadness as 
he left the room, and her beautiful eyes 
filled with tears. 

" He is worse, Philip; much worse," she 
said in a whisper, when the door was closed. 
“What can we do?” 

^ Very little, I am afraid. But don't be 
downcast, No doubt he has a stock of 
medicines, and will know how to treat him- 
self if he is really ill. For myself, I believe 
it is simply worry." 

" Nothing ever used to worry him," 
replied, ** and I am frightened." 

I comforted the sorrowing girl as well as 
I could, but the tears were still in her eves 
when she bade me good-night and crept 
quietly away to her own room. 


she 


WAR. 


Sir Frederick set out from Sherpur can- 
tonment on the morning of August 9, 1880, 
with about eleven thousand men of all 
arms, and about as many camp-followers. 
His fighting force was composed of three 
British infantry battalions and one cavalry 
corps; the rest being nine regiments of 
native infantry, Ghurkas, Sikhs, Pathans, 
and Punjaubees ; three regiments of native 
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cavalry, and three batteries of mountain getting up impromptu camp-fire entertain. toil- worn soldiers of the Queen found them. 


artillery, or eighteen guns. ments. If you permit singing on the line selves piling arms for the day before they 
All these troops were Picked ; the British of march, sir, I will tell him to start it." well “ knew where they were," 

regiments bore splendid records, while the By all means! Who is he ? ” . . NA . . . 

native corps came of the best fighting classes “ Captain Tilson, sir.“ There was j ubilation throughout the 

that our great Indian Empire can produce; “What, the man who originated those field force when it became known that the 


and not only did they possess traditional nightly free-and-easics before we broke MOITOW was to be a halt ; the consciousness 
renown: but every one of them had dis- ground, and which Sir Frederick 80 much that the " reveille ” would not be heard 


Played dash and pluck under the eyes of approved of ? * during the dark hours of the chill morning 
the General himself in the many hard. “ The same, sir; and there he is—coming ad an animating effect on all ranks ; and 
fought engagements that had preceded this along with his company." men, after recovering from their first 
the culminating point in the campaign. Call him here.“ fatigue, did not turn in immediately they 


Mobility and the freedom to move The Colonel Obeyéd, and Arthur Tilson, had bolted their evening meal. As the 
quickly being of the greatest, importance, whilom school blacksheep, bully, and athlete, cold came on, camp-fires were lighted, and 
baggage and other impedimenta were cut — saluted the Brigadier. Let us take a look secure in the knowledge that a chain of 
down to the lowest possible limit, and they at him—aa we did at Shipley. vedettes and sentries safeguarded it, the 
went—from Roberts himself to the youngest Tilson, now thirty-four years of age, army gave itself over to conviviality and 
private — with little more than what they has not belied the promise of his youth— good fellowship for some hours before 
stood in. For ordinary Provisions and that is, physically speaking. Tall, broad- going to bed. 
forage the towns en route would be depended shouldered, massively put together, and Three officers are seated round some 
on, as the new Ameer, Abdul Rahiman, erect ar a dart; the face tanned from ex. blazing logs ; they have just finished their 
was friendly, and he had engaged that posure, clean-shaven but for a heavy dinner, and are smoking placidly. 
supplies should be forthcoming in abun. moustache, the step elastic and springy, he “ You did put some stiffening into them, 
dance, presents the personification of health, Tilson ! " exclaimed Major Hillyer ag. 

I do not Propose entering into details of strength, and grit combined. The features miringly. I was afraid we should drop 
the famous march; for Such are matters of have softened, and though the eyes are still to the rear till you woke them up.” 
ever-living history, Cæsar did some notable given to twinkle with “ divilment " (I use Ves, indeed 1 added Trevanion, a 
marching; the great Emperor Napoleon led the term in a meliorated sense), they are Captain, “ the fellows would not listen to 
a huge army from sunny France to gloomy often pervaded by a serious, thoughtful my lectures ; some regularly scowled at me 
Russia, and had to march back again quicker expression, which tells that the heart within Whenever I told them to stir their stumps 
than he went, Descending to later times, is not altogether void of painful memories, but as soon as you started the singing, 
the French said they were going to march Thanks to his school Principal’s considera. Tilson, my word ! there was no holding the 
to Berlin, but it never came off. We tion for his future, Tilson was able to com- beggars. See how we overtook and passed 
marched (paddled ?) to Mandalay, and the plete his education at a crammer's ; he then the Sikhs ? ” 
incident has been celebrated in song; while, passed through Sandhurst, joined the army, Tilson smiled sadly and made no rejoinder, 
lastly, the same little Irishman who was and subsequently, on the first battalion of Hillyer and Trevanion were his most 
now legging it from Cabul to Kandahar his regiment sailing for India, when hostilities intimate friends in the regiment, and the 


marched to Pretoria. with Afghanistan broke ont, he volunteered three men had stuck together ever Since 
All fine achievements no doubt, but none for field service from the second battalion. Arthur had joined the battalion. 

touching that glorious itinerary, led by the It is thus we drop across him on the road to * Look here, Tilson,” presently observed 

noble Roberts for retrieving the humilia- Kandahar, Hillyer, breaking into a reverie that had 

tion of our prestige at Maiwand, and re. As already remarked by his Colonel, fallen on the trio, from the outset I and 


establishing our Supremacy in Afghanistan, Tilson had made himself immensely Popular others have noticed that something troubles 
Suffice to say, then, that within three short with his men ; much as he was liked by the you. We have occasionally spoken to you 
weeks of the start our army covered over commissioned ranks, the Tommies Wor- about it, you know, without result; but 
three hundred miles of difficu]t country shipped him. Not only had he won them now, since we commenced this movement, 
without loss of discipline, without military over by his solicitude for their comfort you appear more hipped than ever. Isn't it 
desertions ; and our men—European and and amusement, but at their head in many so, Trey » ” 
native—stoically bore every hardship, and a fight of this campaign had he led them to It is,” assented the Cornishman, speak- 
successfully withstood the searching ex. victory with reckless bravery. His brother- ing seriously. If there's anything. old chap, 
tremes of temperature between the tropical officers admired him ; but the more intimate that we can do for you, speak out." 
heat of the days and the biting cold of the of these Suspected that in spite of his And I don’t want to preach, Tilson,” 
nights. joyousness and bonhomie, some canker resumed Hillyer, “ nor prognosticate evil 
Example is all. important, no matter preyed on his mind, as evidenced by fre- for any man; but there's no getting out of 
i i j ig set-to, in 
British officers to set it during that record would overtako their comrade even in hig which some of us must go under; so if I 
march. Especially with the foot-sore in. lightest moods, Attempts had been made had anything on my min I should confide 
fantry did they do all to cheer and encour- to draw him out on the subject, but hitherto it to another before I went a step farther." 
age, dismounting from their horses and to no purpose, “ You believe I hane something on my 
i Ri à e . ‘ ; ‘ ‘ mind ?" returned Tilson, re-charging his 
keeping up their spirits with laugh, joke, “Ah, you are the man we want,” cried pipe. 
or story; praising those who stepped out, the Brigadier, acknowledging Tilson’s " Yes," said Hillyer kindly; “and I 
rallying the laggards, exhorting them good- = salute, “Do you know any songs that go think you'd be all the easier for coming out 


naturedly to put their better foot forward, with a swing, and familiar to your men ? ” with it to some one. We two are your 
and pointing ahead to the camping-ground— Ves, sir, many." chums; so to whom—under God—could 
often imaginary—and telling them that they Well then, get them to strike up—will you better tell your trouble than to us 9 » 

would soon be at rest, you ?—and see if that won't infuse a little “We will keep the matter—whatever it 


The stage which would bring them to more life into them. Poor fellows ! they is—strictly to ourselves," added Trevanion, 
Khelit-i-Ghilzie was particularly trying, flag terribly ; but I Scarcely wonder at it. and give you our best advice, if it’s any 
longer than usual, over rough ground; and Yet look," he added, lowering his voice and use," 
the weary troops tramped in silence, gazing indicating a Sikh infantry corps that, Vou are both awfully good,” said Tilson, 
with haggard eyes at the numerous minarets diverging from the track, was now passing Squeezing their hands in Succession, ‘ True 
of the far.off City that glistened in the the Britishers with a spring and dash Superb I have cause for anxiety, which grows on 
sun's rays, and wondering what the distance to behold the Puniaubees do not seem to me as we near Kandahar. A man is there 
might be that stil] intervened between them feel the strain. Try and get your fellows whom I dread meeting. 
and those tantalising landmarks, to follow their example, Captain Tilson.” The two others exchanged significant 

“ Your fellows lag, Colonel,” remarked a The officer saluted, and, doubling along glances in the firelight. So their surmises 
brigadier, watching a British infantry the flank of the regiment, shouted ‘ Singers were correct! They said nothing, and 
regiment go by, to its commanding officer to the front!" In a few minutes some waited for their comrade to speak. 


who had come up and saluted him, « fifty men from all parts of the straggling We were at school together,” continued 

know you have no band, but can you not column formed up at its head, when, led by Tilson, sadly and dreamily. The row 

think of any other way of rouaing them ? " Tilson's powerful voice, they broke out into between us took place sixteen years ago, and 
The Colonel approached closer. We Cheer, Boys, Cheer," to quick time, The it ended in my —my —expulsion. ' 

have an Officer, sir, who is à prime favourite effect was marvellous ; the Tommies pulled And the casus belli ? ” inquired Tre- 


with the men,” he observed in an under- themselves together and fell into step; vanion gently, stirring the logs with his 
tone. Since Joining us he has been the rifles, hitherto carried anyhow, were all  &word. 

life and soul of the barracks, and now, in sloped ; faces brightened Up, and, to the " Was all my fault, he being blameless 
the field, he does a deal in the shape of accompaniment of song after song, the altogether; hut at the. time T thought 
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otherwise, and in my last words to him, 
uttered in the presence of the masters and 
fellows, I solemnly vowed that whenever 
anl wherever I nest encountered him I 
would settle the score between us. All these 
years we have never met; but now, in a 
few days perhaps, if we survive, he and I 
will be face to face.“ 

“ But surely," exclaimed Hillyer, ** you 
do not intend to stick to this vow—made 
while a youngster ! " 

" Not I! Reflection has shown me my 
mistake long ago, and that I was in the 
wrong.“ 

Why didn't you patch it up by writing 
to the fellow ? inquired Trevanion. 

" Because I have been ashamed ; I am 
ashamed now to meet that man," replied 
Tilson in a hollow voice. ‘‘ Listen while I 
tell you all about it. At college, he was one 
of your high-minded sort, and I'm sorry 
to confess now that I hated him on this very 
account. J was not what you call good 
by a long chalk, so you can understand the 
antagonism. He was well off, and always 
flush, while I-seldom had a tanner to my 
name. His presence, his example, acted on 
the chaps like a charm, and in spite of my 
endeavours to checkmate him, to snub him 
at every turn, his influence bettered the 
fellows, and without converting them into 
a set of milksops he made them fight shy 
of everything you might call wrong. 1 
was one of the few who were not swayed 
by him, and I just detested him. Well, I 
happened to find out where he kept his 
money, so, persuading another chap who 
also disliked him to join me, we—we-—-stole 
nearly eight pounds of his—not for the 
money's sake, but to get even with him. 
After a long time, by means of a detective 
and the evidence of a youngster who had 
been watching, the robbery was brought 
home to us, and the college principal, not 
wishing to mar our future prospects, ex- 
pelled us privately. You can conceive, 
therefore, how, without a spark of vindic- 
tiveness now in me, I dread facing the man 
whom I defrauded sixteen years ago." 

“ And the man—who is he ? " inquired 
Hillyer breathlessly. 

" Shipley, of Bolton’s Horse.“ 

** Wilfrid Shipley ? " 

“ The same.“ 

One of the best fellows in the service!“ 
almost shouted the other. I know him 
well; and look here, Tilson, if you will 
allow me to mediate, I'll try and set it 
right between you.“ 

"Do that, Major," said Tilson, with 
emotion, * and I shall be grateful: but I 
question whether you succeed. Shipley's 
strong point is * Honour,’ and I doubt if 
he will take my hand again.“ 

Trust me; I think I shall be able to 
manage it.“ 


The march was resumed on the next day 
but one, and the troops, refreshed by their 
halt, stepped out bravely. Arthur Tilson's 
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method of stimulating the men with vocal 
music had caught on, and other regiments 
followed suit with happy results. 

In due course, our advance came into 
heliographic communication with Kandahar, 
and shortly afterwards a political officer 
rode out from the city with the checring 
intelligence that the way was clear. On the 
30th of the month the army reached the 
city, and thus the immortal march was 
brought to a successful termination. 


“ Shipley, old chap! how are you?” 
exclaimed Major Hillyer, who, as soon as 
he could get away from his duties that 
night, went off to the Pathans' quarters, and 
came on his friend conversing with Taj 
Khan, the jemadar. 

" Hillyer—delighted to see you!” cried 
Wilfrid, grasping the other’s hand, “I 
knew, of course, that your corps was on the 
way down, but feared that something might 
have prevented you from coming as well. 
It is good of you looking me up so soon. 
Have you had dinner?“ 

oe No." 

“ Better still. Join us—will you? I mess 
with the Pioneers.“ 

Nothing loth, Hillyer accepted. It was 
a merry party, for hope ran high in every 
breast, and their spirits rioted in the thoughts 
of the welcome accession of strength repre- 
sented by Roberts's force, with the aid of 
which every man there felt confident of 
retrieving our loss, and wiping off the 
tarnish which had so recently sullied our 
arms. 

" Come along somewhere," whispered 
Hillyer at the end of the meal. I want to 
have a talk with you in private." 

The two retired to an inner room, and, 
seating themselves on boxes, lighted their 
pipes. 

" Do you know a man of ours named 
Tilson ? " commenced Hillyer. 

The kind face immediately hardened —to 
the extent that such a face is capable of. 
No, I do not," replied Wilfrid. 

The Major stared at him in astonishment, 
and then suddenly said, Oh, I see what it 
is ; you've taken him off your list of acquaint- 
ances. Come, Shipley, treat me without 
reserve ; you did know him." 

If you mean Arthur Tilson, I admit that 
I was at school with a boy of that name." 

He's the one; he told me and Trevanion 
all about your little affair. He is painfully 
diffident in meeting you, but he longs, 
nevertheless, to make friends and amends. 
I have promised to try and mediate; I 
looked you up for the purpose.“ 

Did he tell you the particulars of our 
‘little affair ' as you call it?“ 

*" Yes—I repeat; he out with the whole 
thing one night on the way down. Ho 
bagged some money of vours."' 

And knowing that much of his character, 
you wish me to be friends with the man ! ” 

„Why not? Twas a boyish misdemeanour; 
shady, no doubt; but think when it took 

( To be continued.) 
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S this article is intended to deal with 
schoolrooms that are used as such 
to-day, and not with rooms, however famous, 
that have now been disused for actual 
teaching purposes, it will of necessity omit 
auch well-known places as the old school 
at Harrow, the oldest school at Winchester, 
and others of that kind. And as the 
modern methods in many great schools, 


SOME FAMOUS SCHOOLROOMS. 
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including the one at Charterhouse, are 
based on the plan of having a small separate 
room for each form rather than on using 
the big school for any class, or classes, 
it follows that several schools will be omitted 
from this article that the reader might 
otherwise have expected to find here. 

But the “remnant” is both large and 
important, nevertheless, for it includes 


place—sixteen years ago. You and he—all 
of us, for that matter—will soon be staring 
death in the face again, so is this a time to 
bear animosity —even towards a fellow who 
may have stolen your cash ? ” 

" [ bear him no animosity ; I wish him 
well; but as for my renewing his acquaint- 
ance, that I cannot do. Let him go his 
way while I go mine. Honour is dearer to 
me than life, Hillyer ; à man who has been 
touched by dishonour can never be my 
friend." 

That's all very well, Shipley, but we 
are taught to forgive."' 

“ Granted; but what have I to for. 
give this man? Have I set myself up for 

is judge? Have I ever taken steps to 
bring him to justice? What more forgive- 
ness is called for? 

J admit—you have been most lenient ; 
still, don't let the morrow come without 
reconciliation. I have known Tilson for 
some years, and think much of him ; even 
now, when I am aware of his having done 
wrong in his young days.“ 

" Well, you shall not argue in vain," 
resumed Wilfrid, after a pause of cogitation. 
“ To please you I will meet him and say that 
he has my forgiveness. Will that do?” 

" Can't vou make it up outright? Let by- 
gones be bygones ? ” 

No. I cannot," replied Shipley firmly. 

All right then; half a loaf is better than 
none. May I go and fetch him?” 

" [f you like." 

As Tilson entered, Wilfrid rose to his 
full height and regarded the newcomer 
coldly. For a moment they looked into 
each other's eyes; then Tilson, unable to 
comniand his voice, made a step forward 
and extended his hand. Won't you take it, 
Shipley ? " he faltered. 

Why should I, Captain Tilson ? ” 

In forgiveness of the past. I'm deeply 
sorry for what happened at- at Bath; and 
as one token of my contrition I offer you 
this," producing from his pocket a small 
bag, but which Wilfrid refused to receive, 
whereupon Tilson, with a sigh, handed it to 
Hillyer. The Major poured out the con- 
tents, English gold and silver coins, which 
he counted. Seren pounds, thirteen 
shillings,” he said. Is that the amount you 
were relieved of, Shipley ? " 

[17 Yes.” 

“I have been carrying that about with 
me ever since we came to the front on the 
chance of restoring it to you," remarked 
Tilson in a low voice. 

" So! restitution in full!" exclaimed 
Hillyer. '" Come, I say, man, you'll surely 
forgive him after that!“ 

" Shipley." added Tilson earnestly, ** for. 
give me! Don't deny me your hand!“ 

give it—in token of forgiveness and 
no more," replied Wilfrid, suiting action to 
word; but henceforward we are strangers." 

Seeing no sign of relenting on the stern 
face, Tilson. heaving & deep sigh, left the 
room with Hillyer. 


Eton, Westminster. Radley. Rossall. 
Merchant Taylors’, St. Paul's, Wellington, 
and a few others that can still point out 
with pride that they are using the same 
room that has done duty for generations, or 
that they use another which has been 
specially built to take its place. 

The famous Upper Sehool at Eton was 
built in 1090-91. In 1670 Richard Allestree, 


th» Provost, resolved to build a new wing 
of two storeys against the wall that then 
bounded the west end of the premises. He 
did so. at a cost of 2,0004., but it was not 
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Up to 1799 the Norman and Saxon work 
of the old walls was still visible, but when 
the ''restorer " of the nineteenth century 
came along, it disappeared under his new 
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The Big Schoolroom, Radiey College. 


completed until the later date mentioned. 
The two storeys were so built that the 
upper one was a plain, dignified, well. 
proportioned building supported by piers 
and arches making a cloister of half the 
lower storey. 

It is thia upper room which has been 
Eton's principal schoolroom for two hundred 
and sixteen years. It is this room which 
has seen the woes, thrills, and triumphs 
of more great men as schoolboys than any 
other room in the world. Here are many 
of the ancient desks and forms covered with 
names, carved by boys who afterwards 
made history in many fields of work ; here 
are old walls one mass of names more or 
less famous. Here are busts and other 
memorials of celebrated Etonians of bvgone 
days in close proximity to the latest MS. 
of Latin verse written by Jones, of the 
Sixth, or to some (presumably) great thesis 
upon the Binomial Theorem, with which 
the Honourable Peter Slimkins (also of the 
Sixth) expects to astonish the scientific 
world. For to-day this room is the upper 
school in mere than a literal sense; it is 
the sacred shrine of the *'blessed " at 
Eton, the all-powerful, much-regarded 
Sixth Form. 

Westminster still teaches many of her 
youths in the big school and its off-rooms, 
where the terrible Busby, the scholarly 
Liddell, and the much-loved Rutherford 
so long guided ite destinies. It is by far 
the oldest of the famous schoolrooms still 
used as such, dating back considerably 
over three centuries, for an order of the 
Chapter of the Abbey, made December 3, 
1591, says, that the old dorter, and the 
great room before it, shall be converted ; 
the one to a library, and the other to a 
schoolroom for the Queen's Scholars, to 
be by the next spring so prepared and 
furnished." 


brick lining, though there are still clear 
remains of the twelfth-century work to be 
seen, and, most glorious of all such windows 
in our great schools, there 
yet survives. that one in 
the north-east corner up- 
school," which good autho- 
rities maintain existed be. 
fore William Rufus met his 
death in the New Forest. 

This is, therefore, the 
oldest, and perhaps the 
grandest, of all famous 
achoolrooms, For. until 
1868, it ended at the upper 
portion with the famous 
apse, whose shell-like roof 
gave to the form sittin 
below it the world-renown 
name of the Shell.“ still 
retained at Westminster, 
and at Harrow and other 
Schools (which borrowed it 
from the former) even in 
the present day. 

This room is 110 ft. long 
and 32 broad, being 44 ft. 
high. Dean Stanley con- 
sidered its splendid roof of 
chestnut-wood, dating from 
1250 at least, as one of the 
finest he had ever seen. 
At the upper end are the 
Head's chair and the semi- 
circle of seats for monitors, 
each still having its old 
horn - book of Latin 
prayers. And the doorway 
that leads into the east 
room was placed there by 
Stanley, and is very historic, for it was the 
original door of the ever-famous (or in- 
famous ") Star Chamber. 

This room also contains th» form, with 
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Dryden’s name carved on it by J. D. 
himself in 1620 or so, and at its lower end 
is the celebrated iron rod over which the 
college cook each Shrove Tuesday has to 
throw the pancake for the annual greeze." 
So that there is no wonder Old Westminsters 
are full of pride at their beloved school 
having possession of such a famous apart- 
ment, or that they rally in goodly numbers 
to grace it and do it homage when the 
yearly concert, or any great reception.“ 
takes place therein. Here they again 
repeat reverently the Latin prayers which 
are said every day by the whole school 
assembled in this room at the end of each 
day's work, and here they again rccall 
the day when Wilkins minor was handed 
by Dr. Scott, or when the still ever-green 
nonagenarian, Sir Clements Markham, 
delighted them all on his return from the 
North Polar regions with his famous account 
of his unique deen kute there. 

One of the most delightful of schoolrooms, 
80 far as its quaint appearance goes, is that 
known as the Big School at Radley College. 
The semicircular arches resting on the 
very solid pillars which support the roof; 
the curiousl- crossed beams which carry 
the roof itse.f; the old and much-carved 
desks; the low and comparatively small 
windows; all these contribute to give to 
this apartment an air of extreme age which 
it hardly rightly. deserves, seeing that 
Radley College is not yet nearly a century 
old. But they certainly do, in any case, 
help to confer on this schoolroom an indi- 


viduality and character that is almost, if 


not quite, unique in our chief public schools. 

In one respect this room has no rival 
&mongst its compeers—namely, in the extra. 
ordinary crypt-like appearance that it 
B to the stranger who first sees it. 

e is irresistibly reminded of visits paid 
to the famous crypts of St. Paul's, the 
Abbey, or Glamis Castle, as he stands 
and gazes at the surroundings in the chief 
schoolroom of Radley. 


The Schoolroom, Rossall. 


There are surely few pu: ils who have not 


left their signs-manual, carved by their 


own.penknives, upon these desks and panels, 


and the names of other old or famous boys 
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are painted upon the walls above, in long 
lists, somewhat after the fashion in vogue 
at Eton. The master’s desk is a struc- 
ture peculiar to itself, too, for there is 
nothing quite like it either at Eton or 
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as a speech-hall when required. One end 
of this fine room has a splendid fireplace, 
but this has of late years been partially 
obscured—more’s the pity by the tiers 
of seats raised there to form a permanent 


Harrow. Its nearest approach, perhaps, 
in this way is to the famous pulpit used by 
the “ Grecian " who says grace or reads the 
prayers daily at Christ's Hospital. Alto— 
gether Radley’s great schoolroom is a most 
interesting and uncommon specimen of its 
kind. 

The big schoolroom now in use at Rossall 
differs materially from any of those already 
dealt with. It is not nearly so large as 
Westminster's ; it has not the characteristic 
name-rolls of Eton’s; it lacks the ancient 
cryptic appearance of Radley’s. Yet it 
has notable and striking features of its own, 
not the least of which, perhaps, is the raised 
platform, almost a stage, at the far end 
of the room. 

This platform has an approach from a 
door at the back of it; it also possesses 
side-galleries for an orchestra or chorus; 
it is reached from the school-floor by five 
steps; and on it stands the head-master’s 
desk, & piano, and several similar articles 
of furniture very useful in a big school- 
room. 

More than one class at Rossall is taught 
in this room, which accounts for the curious 
arrangement of the desks as seen in the 
photograph accompanying this article. And 
it is doubtful whether even Eton boys have 
more assiduously tried to gain immortality 
by name-carving on their desks than have 
former and present Rossallians in this 
room, for almost every desk is scarred and 
cut and marked in every conceivable place 
where a boy’s name or initials could be 
engraved. 

Merchant Taylors’ School (now occupying 
the site of the old Charterhouse, in the City) 
has a very notable schoolroom, which is 
in regular use daily, and does duty also 


stage for an orchestra or other performers 
in big concerts, speech-days, etc. 

The middle portion of the hall has rows 
of chairs placed on each side of a central 
gangway, and in front of each lot of chairs 
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end of the room, is a long broad table, 
running parallel with the gangway, and at 
this table sit the monitors of the school, 
whilst the master's desk rests at the end 
nearest the raised dais behind. 

In various parts of the walls of this 
noted room queer-looking boards carved 
with names of old boys have been inserted, 
and the marble tablet raised to the memory 
of former pupils at Merchant Taylors’ 
who fell in South Africa has been erected 
in the corner near the door of the room 
where the master’s desk stands. A very 
fine statue of Sir Thomas White, the school’s 
greatest benefactor, also stands on a high 
pedestal in this room, which is altogether 
one of the most striking of its kind. 

The notable features which at once attract 
the attention of the visitor to Winchester’s 
magnificent big schoolroom are the glorious 
ceiling and the wonderful oak-carving. 
The latter, in many cases, extends to the 
very dome of the room. At the head of 
the apartment is a tier of four steps, the 
upper one being wide enough to allow of 
the master’s seat and those of the prefects 
being placed on it when required. 

Right in the centre of the wall behind is 
the famous tablet, with the mitre, sword, 
and birch, together with the well-known 
Aut disce, aut discede," which has been 
so long engraven on the mind of every 
Wykehamist. The ceiling is most ornate, 
chaste, and beautiful in its lovely mouldings 
and decorative work, and probably has no 
superior in any English school. 

When a master takes any class in this 
room nowadays, however, he usually 
occupies the other end of the room, and uses 
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The Old Schoolroom, Winchester. 


are two desks, one lot being occupied by 
the '* prompters " of the modern school, and 
the other by '' prompters " of the classical 
gide. 

Immediately in front of the gangway 
itself, and thus in the centre of the other 


an ordinary arm-chair for himself, and 
ordinary chairs or desks for the boys. 
But the room is not nearly 80 much used as 
it formerly was, smaller separate class-rooms 
being preferred at Winchester, as in many 
other schools, 
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A VERY IMPORTANT 


QUESTION. 


DISCUSSED AND ILLUSTRATED BY Percy V. BRADSHAW. 


I SAW in a newspaper the other day an 
article on the training of boys for a 
profession which is generally ignored by 
perents when the subject of the future 
careers of their sons is discussed. 

The writer of the article was very indig- 
nant with Mr. John Bull for allowing the 
foreigner to step in and d Ure the youths 
of Britain when, with a little energy and 
organisation, those youths could comfortably 
carve—or, rather, cook—their way to 
fortune. 

A movement in this direction has, as a 
matter of fact, already been made, and 
the support and encouragement which it 
has obtained augurs well for its ultimate 
success. Cookery classes for boys have 
been  established—their initiation being 
entirely due to the enterprise of the Universal 
Cookery and Food Association the chief 
object of which is to give a youth the 
opportunity of becoming acquainted, in a 
thoroughly practical manner, with the 
rudimenta of the culinary art and a know- 
ledge of the chemistry of food. 

e boys are taken during the last year 
they are at school, preferably between the 
ages of fifteen and sixteen, and are thoroughly 
trained by an experienced chef. School 
authorities have taken great interest in 
these classes, and since their commence- 
ment 138 boys have benefited thereby, 
the Westminster schools alone having sent 
up forty boys. 

Some of these boys will probably become 
soldiers or sailors, and a certain number 
go abroad to the Colonies. To such as these 
this knowledge is invaluable, and a very 
practical asset to emigrants to any part of 
the world. 

It must, for instance, be an immense 
advantage to the adventurous youth who 
has to hunt down his breakfast, trap his 
dinner, fish for his tea, or snare his supper, 
to be able to turn his captures, without loss 
of time, into dainty little dishes for the table. 

Although France has produced the greatest 
cooks, the writer of the article in question 
says that there is no reason why England 
should lag behind. It is certain," he 
remarks, that many purely insular dishes, 
such as Irish stew, roast beef and Yorkshire 
pudding. tripe and onions, and such like, 
can never be properly cooked by foreigners. 
They have not the tradition, and are too 
anxious to impart their own personal touch 
to the dish." 

When one serioualy considers the subject 
one cannot help thinking that it is capable 
of great development, and there is certainly 
a fascinating freshness about the idea of 


Cookery being included among the subjects 
taught at the average public school. In the 
future one sees a Speech Day, with the Head 
beaming proudly, and announcing that * the 
Captain of the School goes up to Oxford with 
the great distinction of having passed First 
in All- England in the National Bloater-cook- 
ing Exam."; but, as yet, one can hardly 
imagine the masters of Eton, Harrow, or 
Winchester teaching Irish-stew making in- 
stead of Greek, tripe-and.onion mixing as a 
Substitute for Latin, or the concocting of 
that popular delicacy “ bubble and squeak "' 
instead of Euclid. 

One can quite realise that, if school autho- 
rities offered to teach boys how to make 
fancy pastry, cakes, ices, and sweets of all 
kinds, parents’ lives would be a burden 
until they consented to paying the necessary 
extra fees; but I don't think boys would 
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4. What is the most satisfactory method 
of cooking and carving an arrowroot blanc- 
mange ? 

9. Write an essay of 150 words on gravy- 
thickening as a profession. 

6. Describe a dainty method of dressing 
a bullock's heart. 

7. When is fricasseed calf's head in 
season, and how do you “ fric " it? 

8. Discuss the carrot as a table delicacy. 

9. Why is it desirable that cookery utensils 
should be periodically cleansed ? 

10. Describe the several varieties of 
toad-in-the-hole and explain their 
popularity, quoting the opinions of classic 
authors on the subject. 

11. Explain why the profession of scullery- 
maid affords a magnificent career to a 
talented public-school boy. 

12. How would you dress a crab for a 
dinner party ? 

13. When is cream whipped, and why ? 

14. What are crumpets ? Explain how 
they are crumped, and the meaning of the 
term “ balmy on the crumpet.”’ 

15. Why is suet not more popular as 


dessert ? Describe its nutritive and diges- 
tive properties. 
16. Is there any certain method of 


reviving old egys to make them suitable for 
the table ? 

17. Make a giblet pie large enough for 
a school-treat at which 160 persons would 
be present. 

18. How do you "collar" pig’s face * 
Explain also how to dry pig's cheek," 
and dress pig's fry. What is the best 
method of roasting griskin of pork ? 

19. Explein the following terms used in 
cookery: Assiette, Casa Vol-au- Vent, 
and Matelote. 

20. What is gooseberry fool? Describe 
other varieties of fool. 


I have an idea that the only questions in 
the above list which the average B. O. P.“ 
reader could, at present, deal with at all 


The Head Samples some Cookery-class Soup. 


receive with overpowering enthusiasm 
the suggestion that they should spend hot 
summer afternoons learning how to prepare 
succulent dishes of tripe and onions, how 
to jug " hare, or even how to make the 
aristocratic kipper more appetising. 

If cookery became part of the average 
school curriculum, examinations would of 
course be held from time to time, and the 
poor long-suffering youth in the cookery 
exam. would probably have to puzzle his 
brains to answer the following among other 
questions : 

1. What is the Jerusalem artichoke? In 
how many different ways could you prepare 
it for the table ? 

2. Give full details for cooking an inexpen- 
sive Charlotte aur pommes. 

3. Beef. How would you boil an aitch- 
bone, prepare a collop and ragout, and 
pickle a brisket ? 


satisfactorily, are the latter parts of 14 
and 20, and I want to relate an experience 
of my own to show that, at one stage in 
my career, even a smattering of cookery 
knowledge would have been extremely valu- 
able. 

My pater and mater had gone away for a 
holiday on this particular occasion, leaving 
a maid to look after the house and cook for 
my brother Jack and myself. The girl 
evidently didn't appreciate the honour 
and dignity of her post, for, on our returning 
home from the City to dinner, two evenings. 
after our people had left, we found a note 
in her elegant handwriting, saying that 
she felt very ill and had gone home to recu- 
pees but hoped to come back in a few 

ays. 

Our first thought was to write and induce 
her to return at once, but on remembering 
that we had no idea as to where she lived, we 
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contented ourselves with making rude 
remarks about her, and vowing that, how- 
ever hard pressed we might be, we would 
not bring the mater fly.ng back to our 
assistance. 

* After all, there won't be such an awful 
lot to do," said Jack, with a resigned and 
somewhat cynical air ; ** merely beds to make, 
breakfast and dinner to get, with perhaps 
just & snack before we turn in, and the 
washing-up to do, and I s'pose the steps 
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A Fifth-form Dandy objects to the Aroma 
of Onions. 


and windows to clean, and tradesmen and a 
few other odds and ends to attend to. It'll 
be quite simple if we work on a system. 
We'll eat roots or tinned stuff for a while, 
and then, if we must cook, it's surely easy 
enough to do it with the help of ‘ Mrs. 
Beeton's Cookery.' Why, when you come to 
think of it, housekeeping must be child's 
play! I can cook bacon and make coffee 
already! 

Generally speaking, we got on pretty 
well for the first three days. Jack's early 
attempts at cooking hacon were really dread- 
ful failures, but, as he explained, one can't 
be proficient in everything, and he was an 
expert at burning toast. However, on the 
third morning the breakfast was quite ex. 
cellent. After the meal we tossed up as to 
whether I should wash up or make the beds. 
I lost, and had to start cleaning the greasy 
bacon plates—an absolutely loathsome job. 

My method— which I cheerfully divulge 
for “ B. O. P.“ readers in a similar fix—was 
to put the plates under the cold - water tap 
and scrape the fat off with my thumb; the 
next stage was to scrape my thumb with 
a piece of firewood, and the third consisted 
of wiping both the plates and my hands as 
clean as possible with a very dirty duster ! 

Now this is not the most scientific method ; 
I've discovered, since, that hot water should 
have been used, in a bowl, and that the 
firewood could have been dispensed with. 

After returning home, for three con- 
secutive evenings to an empty house and 
a dinner of tinned tongue or salmon— with 
£oine of the morning's dishes to wash up, by 
way of dessert—Jack and I began to get 
tired of the novelty, and sigh for a properiy 
cooked dinner and a little pleasant company ; 
so we decided, at breakfast on the fifth day, 
to order in a joint of beef, with vegctables 
and fruit, cook them, and ask a couple of 
friends to share the banquet and its after- 
effecta. 

Jack took ** Mrs. Beeton " away with him 
that morning, and came home with her from 
town in the evening perfectly confident 
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that he had thoroughly mastered quite 
twenty-five different ways of cooking a 
joint. I brought my chum Dick Stacey 
back with me to help with the menial work. 
He was my guest at the banquet, and, as I 
didn't see why he should lounge comfortably 
into the place when all the work was done, 
and I had been lucky enough to meet him 
coming down in the train, he was captured 
and dragged home to peel the potatoes 
and string the beans. 

We had hardly got into the house before 
Jack had us out again, to go to the butcher's 
for our beef, Dick coming with us to buy 
vegetables, some greengages, and a jug of 
cream. 

We asked, in as experienced a manner 
as possible, for a piece of beef about six 
pounds, but the batches evidently con- 
sidered the order a trifle vague, for he in- 
quired what part of the animal we wanted — 
* was it aitchbone, sirloin, buttock, mouse- 
round, ock, ribs, or brisket ?”’ 

Of course this was merely professional 
swagger on his part, but we dealt with the 
question quite firmly and seriously, and, 
after a lot of discussion, marched pou y 
off with about eight pounds of sirloin, Dic 
trotting along behind with his purchases. 

Arrived home we lost no time in getting 
to work. Mrs. Beeton told us that the joint 
would take at least two hours to cook. We 
were determined to be patient, however, 
and make a real success of our banquet, so 
Jack lit every burner in our gas-oven, 
hooked the joint dexterously up to the 
centre, threw a handful of flour at it, as 
instructed, and, with a proud grin, banged 
the door. 

We had decided, after a lengthy council 
of war, to have our joint cooked by the 
ordinary method. There's another way 
Mrs. Beeton mentions, by which, to have 
it“ in perfection, and the juices kept in, the 
meat should at first be laid close to the fire, 
and, when the outside is set and firm, drawn 
away to a good distance, and then left to 
roast very slowly ; where economy is studied 
this plan would not answer, as the meat 
requires to be at the fire double the time 
of the ordinary way of cooking; conse- 
quently double the quantity of fuel would 
be consumed." 

We all that this method was 
awful rot. 4 pretty fine fool I should 
look," said Jack, “ waltzing away from 
the gas-stove with a sizzling half-cooked 
joint in my hands, and standing at a good 
distance —as far as the washing-machine 
or the sink, I s’pose—holding it on a hook 


so of water and the greengages into a large 
saucepan and left them over a flaring gas- 
jet to cook; then he rushed into the dining- 
room and started laying the table. 

He hadn’t been there long before he flew 
back with the startling announcement 
that the mater hadn’t left out enough forks 
to go round, and that he—the ‘ Chairman 
of the Dinner Committee "—would be 
reduced to the necessity of eating beans 
with a large carving-fork. 

At that moment there was a ring at the 
front-door bell, and Jack, after giving Dick 
instructions as to putting the beans into a 
pin of cold water, went to the door, in his 
shirt-sleeves, to find his guest waiting, 
very immaculate in a saucy-looking lounge 
suit and white waistcoat. 

He was brought down to the kitchen and 
promptly told to make himself less orna- 
mental] and more useful, which he did. by 
cleaning the knives—after Jack had induced 
him to take off his coat and array himself 
in one of the servant's coarse aprons. 

The bean saucepan was then inspected, 
and put on to boil with the potatoes, after 
Dick had been severely censured for having 
thrown nearly all the beans away and left 
the stringy parts to be cooked. But, a few 
minutes later, his mistakes were quite 
forgotten, the Chairman himself being in 
trouble ! 

It had become obvious, from the atmo- 
sphere in the neighbourhood of the gas- 
stove, that the joint was making very rapid 
progress, and Jack, suddenly remembering 
that it should be kept continually '' basted,” 
flew to the oven door armed with & huge 
spoon for the purpose. | 

The inside of the oven was a blazing 
furnace, and it was only by shielding his 
eyes that he could get anywhere near the 
meat with his long spoon. He was just 
completing his little task, however, when 
an unfortunate thrust of the spoon brought 
the joint tumbling off the rods on which 
it was suspended. Into the tray it fell with 
a squelch, splashing hot gravy over the 
immaculate visitor’s trousers—and, of course, 
over the unfortunate cook himself, who, 
mopping his heated brow, asked for a 
volunteer to step into the breach. 

Each of us had a try—first with a crook- 
handled walking-stick that belonged to 
Jack’s dandy friend, and then with the 
basting-spoon—but with no success, though 
we all skirmished bravely within the line 
of fire, where the temperature must havo 
been something like 560 degrees above 
blood-heat ! 


Done to a Turn. 
(Some Lower-school Cooks at Work.) 


‘to roast very slowly’! Why, you fellows 
wouldn't have a cut from that joint until 
about three o'clock in the morning! No, 
I'm going to leave it undisturbed in the 
oven for an hour. Come on, let’s get to 
work with the vegetables and fruit." 

There was nothing of the lazer about 
Jack that evening. First he helped me 
to peel the praties; then, as he saw Dick 
very busy with the beans, he put a pint or 


Our failures made Jack desperate, and 
masterful. ''Switch off the taps!" he 
ordered. It would take a Naval stoker to 
get any nearer; we'll pull the wretched 
joint out on to the floor to cool." This was 
done, and our meat rested awhile on the 
cold tiles in front of the stove until the oven 
was sufficiently cool to permit of its being 
fastened up again for a second cooking. 
When it-was nicely settled for its final stages, 


we turned our attention to the greengages 
and beans. 

The fruit had thoughtfully turned itself 
into an unpleasant.looking green soup, in 
which the stones were good enough to 
break up the monotony. We had left 
them on too long, apparentlv, and there 
wasn't anything like a recognisable green- 
gage in the whole saucepan. Dejectedly 
we poured the greennage soup into tho 
mater's favourite glass dish which had been 
placed tenderly in the sink to await the 
"sweets," In it went, steaming merrily, 
and quickly found a way out again, for, 
owing to the heat, the glass cracked in all 
directions—and we crowded round to bid 
a sad farewell to the fruit as it trickled 
gleefully down the sink-trap. 

In moody silence Jack then reached 
for a colander, and Dick made for the saucc- 
pan of beans. 

Anything more pitiful than the appear- 
ance of those boiled-out bean.strings which 
were left stranded at the bottom of the 
colander after the water had disappeared, I 
have never seen, but the expression of Dick's 
face, as he surveyed his hindi work. restored 
the fallen spirits of the quartette, and we 
proceeded to dish up the potatoes and joint. 

“ Sloppy was the unanimous verdict on 
the potatoes They, like the unfortunate 
greengages. had been boiled too long; but 
they were eatable. 

The meat was, to be strictly truthful, 
very scorched, but Jack expressed complete 
satisfaction with his work, until we were 
at table and he had carved a few slices. 
But before the carving, we had further 
serious trouble. The wooden skewers had 
to be removed. 

We tried with fingers, carving-fork, and a 
corkscrew, but the wretched pieces of wood 
had been most thoroughly baked in, and 
wouldn't budge. Then we hunted for the 
tool-chest—and couldn't find it. At last 
we had luck. In a kitchen drawer we dis- 
covered a pair of the servant's curling.tongs. 
With these we managed to get a good grip 
on the offending skewers, which at last 
yielded to our terrific struggles, and the 


carver got to work encouraged by a round of 


cheers. 

The surface of the meat was really quite 
eatable, but when we got to the lower 
strata it was almost raw, which condition, 
Jack hastened to explain, was caused by 
the animal having, in its youth, been inju- 
diciously fed. 

The potatoes were, in Dick’s words, 
" pappy—but passable: the bean-strings 
were shared out with scrupulous fairness, 
but they were decidedly stringy, and I'm 
not quite certain that it wouldn’t have been 
just as enjoyable to swallow fish-bones; any- 
how, the only satisfaction we obtained from 
tbeir inclusion in the menu was in watching 
Jack's efforts to eat his port. on daintily 
with the large two-pronged carving-fork. 

When we had managed fairly well with 
the joint and its vegetables, Jack called, 
with much authority, for the sweets! 
and I suddenly remembered the cream, 
which, eaten with jam and biscuits, was 
bound to be a success. 

I had, just before dinner, placed it on the 
tiles, in another of the mater's dainty dishes, 
to keep cool, and had clean forgotten it. I 
rushed out just in time to see a stray cat— 
a sandy, grubby.looking 5 
his ugly face almost up to the ears in the 
dish, and gorging himself gradually into 
a state of unconsciousness. 

I had the girl's curling-tongs in my hand, 
and I threw them hard. They missed the 
animal, but spoilt the appearance of the dish 
for ever, and, in addition, I nearly destroyed 
my own beauty; for, in my furious endeavour 
to grab the cat as it bolted past me, I 
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skidded on a greasy tile, and, after a very 
graceful side-slip, came a most beautiful 
purler against the washing- machine. 

Hearing the commotion, Jack and the 
guests rushed out, to see me sprawled on 
the floor, mumbling incoherently and rubbing 
a grazed shin and elbow. They were most 
disappointed not to have been in time 
for my acrobatic performance, but I flatly 
refused to give an encore, and suggested 
that if they were particularly anxious to 
roar their ribs out they could hardly do 
better than glance at the broken cream-dish. 

They glanced, but—would vou believe 
it ?*—I waited in vain for the sound of even 
a faint giggle. : 

Really, some people have absolutely no 
aense of humour. They stared at thc dish 
and at the splashed remnants of cream, 
then gazed wearily at each other, sighed, 
and returned quietly to the dining-room, 
while I limped after them, to finish our 
banquet with biscuits, jam, and cheese—and 
solemnly vow vengeance on servants, and 
sandy cats. 


There will be no more misadventures 
of this kind, for, in future, we British boys 
are going to develop, under proper train- 
ing, into perfect household treasures, and 
the manayvement of a home—not to mention 
such a tr.tle as the preparation of an elegant 
cight-course dinner—will soon be much 
easier work than the negotiaton of the 
“ Pons Axinorum” ! 

So here's jolly good luck to the coming 
B. O. P.“ cook ! 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


WENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL BERIES.] 
[Continued from page 783.) 


Cricket Competitions. 
No. 10.— ** Pen-and-Ink Sketch of a Heated 
Discussion with a Village Umpire.” 


* Prize Bat” winner. 
SINCLAIR: ADAMB (aged 15), 409 King Street, London, 
Ontario, Canada, 
Consolation Prizes (* Boy's Own " Knife). 


WarrER EDwanp HowR Park Road, Bedworth, 
near Nuneaton. 

L. CATON, 65 Oakdale Road, Leyton, N. k. 

FREDERICK Honack JoN f, 6 Bank Buildings, Church 
Street, Weybridge, Surrey. 

BERNARD Martin, 1 Swan Lane, West Bromwich, 
Staffs. 


No. 11.—“ Song, with Chorus, and Suitable 
for & Victorious Team." 


* Prize Hat " winner. 
WILLIAM KERR (aged 163), Bandeath, Stirling, N. B. 


Consolation Prize (“ Boy's wn” Knife). 
oe BARTLETT, Markct Square, Stow-on-the-W old, 
los. 
No. 19, —* Pen-and-Ink Sketch of a Master 
who Seldom Plays Batting against the 
School’s Crack Bowler.” 


* Prize Bat" winner. 
FREDERICK D. JELLEY, 14 Carlton Terrace, Swansea, 
8. Wale. 
Consolation Prizes (^ Boy's Oun” Knife). 
R. WooLcGRER, 7 Coventry Street, Brighton. 
dM KEALEY, 17 Cecil Grove, Cecil Road, Armley, 
8 


FREDERICK A. WALKER, RR Madeley Street, Derby. 
J. W HITROAK, Raleigh Street, Northcote, Melbourne, 


Victoria. 
No. 13.—“ Original Wash Drawing of a 
Model ‘B.0.P.’ Cricket Pavilion, with 


the Editor Coming Out." 


* Prize Bat " Winner, 
Jons WII SON KENNEDY, 31 Viewmount Driva Gils- 
hochill, Glasgow. 
Consolation Prizes (“ Boy's Own " Knife). 
F. G. LesLie ALLAN, Logan Street, Canterbury, Vic- 
toria., Australia. 
A. G. ChiS-WELL, Highfleld, Marple. 
B. R. HAYDEN, 30 Warwick Gardens, Ilford, R. 
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Problem No. 664. 
By A. C. WHITE 


z = 
IT 9413 222 pieces, 
Whiti to plas ind mate t vo (2) 


moves, 


The idea is a novel one. 


The following game, which has the French 
defence of P to K 3, was lately played 
between Mr. F. R. Pickering (White) and 
Mrs. R. Bowles (Black). 


WHITE. RI. AK. 
1. P—K 4 P—K 3 
2. P—Q 4 P—Q 4 
3. Kt—Q B3 Kt—K B3 
4. P—K 5 K Kt—Q 2 
5. P—QR3 P—Q B 1 
6. Px P B. P 
7. Q—Kt 4 P—K Kt 3 
8 P—K R4 (aa) KtxP 
9. B—QKt5ch. QKt—B3 
10. Q—K B4 Q—Q 3 
11. Kt. —B 3 Kt x Kt ch. 
12. Qx Kt B—Q 2 
13. B—K B4 Q—K 2 
14. Castles Q R P—QR3 
15. Bx Kt BxB 
16. K R—K sq. Castles Q R (b) 
17. B—Kt 5 —Q 5 
18. Kt—K 4 B Kt. 
19. Rx B Q—Q 2 
20. B R RX B 
21. R—K 5 Q—B 2 
22. K R—K sq. R—Q 4 
23. K—Kt sq. R—K B4 
24. Q—K 2 Kt 3 
25. Q—B 4 K—Kt sq. 
26. R—K 2 B * P 
27. Qx QP B—B 4 
28. Q—R 8 ch. K—B 2 (c) 
(a) Better was Kt—B 3. 


(b) Black might have won the Kt by 
P—Q 5; Kt—K 4, P—B 4, etc. 

(c) White now gave check at Q 8 and mate 
at Q7. KtoR 2 would have lasted longer. 


Solution of No. 663.—1, Q—Q B 6, and 
the Kt must give mate on all the eight 
squares of its range. 

The first new version of A. C. White's 
three-er is solved by Kt Kt P; the next 
by Px R becoming a Kt; and the last by 


Kt—Kt 4. This shows again that many 
fine ideas can be treated in various 
ways. 


Gottschall’s has 1, Qx B P, and the 
best variation is K x B, followed by 2, Q— 
QB4ch, K—B 4. 3, P—K 4 ch., and the 
Q mates at B 8 or K 2. Other replies are 
solved by 2, Q—Kt 6 or Q 6 ch. or BB 
or P—Q 3. 

The next three-er is solved by Q—Q Kt 8q., 
and then the B at Kt 6 moves to one cf 
its 9 squares. 
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J. G. (Southend ).— The serial about which you inquire 

as never been reprinted in book form, and our 

volume containing it has been out of print for many 
years. 


no BAILEY.—The eer ee. Very preis in 
Vol. 18 will carry two ns if the dec 3 
removed. But if about E build, make yours 18 inches 
longer amidships to give the extra room required for 
two, as the canoe was designed for one person only, 


and her length was purposely kept as short as possible 
for railway travelling. 


F. R. ( Doncaster).— The “ E. B. M.“ volume for the pre- 
sent year will be ready about the end of November, 
It will cost 2s, 6d., and can be ordered through auy 
bookseller. 
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Fancy MICE (J. B. S.).—1. Read columns of “ Ex- 
change and Mart." 2. Feed on small grains, little 
sops of bread-and-milk, and canary-seed. 


ACNE (A. B. E. M ).—The fault must lie in vour diet. 
Try to alter that. A change always does good. 


KNOCK-KNEES (G. S. E.). No good now; you are too 
old. 


SPECKS BEFORE THE EYES (T. Y. R.).— You are ina low 
State of health, and should see your own doctor. He 
will order glasses if needed. 


FOOTBALL ORIGIN (R. A.). Impossible to say. The 
Chinese have been playing for 6,000 years. It is a 
question whether the Scots or English learned it 
first. 


ä 
OUR NOTE BOOK. 


ARABS ATTACKED BY HIPPO- 
POTAMUS. (See page 793.) 


Ox of the dangers of the Nile is that survival of the 
3 period, the hippopotamus, which frequents 
n herds the tropical portions of that river. Sir Samuel 
Baker states that during the Soudan Expedition nearly 
all his boats were damaged by these animals, and 
several men were killed and drowned. When travelling 
at night in an ordinary boat there is no chance of 
escape should any of these monsters be aroused to make 
an onset. They are capable of moving faster than a 
boat, and may either rise beneath it, or bite a mouthful 
as large as an armchair out of its side, in which case 
the crew lose their lives and the cargo is lost or 
destroyed, 
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4 WORD TO BOYS ON MAKING 
THE BEST OF LIFE. 


By Sin NATHANIEL BARNABY, K.C.B. 


IN the royal crown of England, which is shown in 
the Tower of London to Visitors, there is a red stone— 
a ruby. Properly it is said to be a spinel, which is not 
of the highest class among rubies. But it is a very 
precious stone, and it has had a notable history. It is 
said to have been once set in the helmet of Henry the 
Fifth, and to have been wora by him in the battle of 
Agincourt. 

Now this jewel, like all the precious stones of the ruby 
family, had a very humble beginning. It was once, 
through and through, a mere piece of Clay. It might 
in the course of Nature's hidden working have become 
emery, to be ground into emery-powder, and might 
have been used by men for polishing and grinding, 
We should have said that it was wonderfully hard: 
that it would not soften in Water, and that it was no 
longer in the least like clay ; that it had undergone a 
great change. 

But in the vast workshop of Nature heat and 
pressure bring about a far greater wonder. They make 


of the simple clay (alumina) a stone of considerable 
size, so hard that it can be ground and polished until 
it seems, iu the light, to be all on fire, like a piece of 
living red fire ; never growing dim, and showing, in 


the best stones, no sign of change with the changing 
years. 

From clay to coronet: from the lowliest place on 
eartl; to the highest: from the worthlessness of the 


roadside clay to the priceless gem. Here has been, 
Indeed, a transformation. 

Among the clays it has reached the highest rank. 
It might have stopped short as a piece of hard. burnt 
clay, fushioned into a brick, that the builder could use. 


lt might have been formed into à water-jug to carry 


water to the thirsty. It might have been so cleansed 
that it could be made into a delicate porcelain cup, 
almost transparent. 

It has gone beyond all these, and we gaze, in wonder, 
at the glorious ruby. We call it a jewel. The word 
means thing of joy. The Italians preserve this 
thought in their language. To them jewel and joy 
are the same word, giója (jeeoya). 

Tne translators of 
the Revised Version 
of the English Bible, 
seeing that the He- 
brew word which 
had been translated 
jewel“ in our 
familiar Bible, in 
Malachi iii, 17, did 
not mean especially 
jewel, but peculiar 
treasure, altered the 
word. And so we 
have lost a beauti- 
ful thought — the 
thought that the 
Lord of Hosts will 
one day make up His 
joys. 

For those who fear 
Him, and think on 
His name, and are 
in His book of re- 
membrauce, are His 
3 treasure ; 

is jewels; His joys. 

He delights in them. 
They are part of His 
royal dress as He 
Moves among men, 
Him we cannot see, 
but we see the flash- 
ing of His jewels: 
His radiant, noble 
men and women. 
When we see the e 
preciousness of the 
Jewels we feel the 
passing of the King ; 
and it is His mag- 
uificence and not thee 
glory of the regalia 
which touches our 
hearts, 

To be such a man 
or such a boy, to have 
this glory in ns—is 
not this * making the 
bestoflife" ? Forour 


SHADOW OF THE 


Boy OF THE Past (to Boy of To-day): 
the ‘good old times’ and wish you had lived then, 


much better off you are than we were; 


LJ 


human lowliness to be in the regal glory of the King as 
He dwells among men—is not this “ the truest success " ? 

No human lapidary is keen enough to be able to 
throw on one side, as no true jewel, the meanest child 
he comes across. He may be able to say, * this can 


skill, for there are none who may not find themselves, 
as the spiritual forces work in them, among those who 
fear the Lord and think upon His name, 

the common clay and 
bear it where it will be heated and constrained, by the 
fusing and the compelling powers of the Divine love, 
and fashioned into the precious stone. 
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MORE ABOUT PHOTOGRAPHY. 


WE have just received a co of * The Year Book of 
Photography " for 1906-7, published from the offices of 
the * Photographic News," 9 Cecil Court, Charing Cross 
Road. This is the forty-seventh year of issne of this 
pA handbook, now under the editorship of F. J, 

ortimer, F.R.P.S., and it is a trustwortly guide to 
which all amateurs may turn with confidence, It is 
issued at 1s., or 1s. 6d. cloth. 
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STILL THEY COME! 


THE first number of yet another amatenr magazine 
for boys, edited b 
us. It is enti 


Tyne on 
ful trainin 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Cortés of the following new books have just reached 
us: 


“Contrasts in the Campaign.” By Various Writers, 
la. 6d. (Church Missionary Society.) [The writers 
endeavour to show the “contrast” between the old 
life of the converts from heathendom and the life they 
now lead. 


“Notes on Africa for Missionary Students.” ls. 
(Church Missionary Society.) [A useful compilation. 
by different hands.] 


“Secrets of Lawn Tennis.” By F. W. Payn. 
2s. 6d. net. (Upcott Gill.) [Mr. Payn is the Singles 
ex-champion of Sweden, Scotland, Russia, Denmark, 
etc. ete., so he ought to understand the game and be 
able to give sound advice in regard to it.] 


“ Will Hewling." By Alice Hall. 2s. (Sherren & Son, 
Weymouth.) [This is a tale of Weymonth in the Olden 
Time, and should prove of special interest to residents, 
às well as holiday visitors, of that charming place.] 


“Ah! you talk about 
but you do not realise how 
We had are *Boy's Own Paper ' ! " 


No. 1445.—Vol. X XVIII. 
(No. 61 OF CURRENT VUL.) 


(Drawn for the * Boy's Own Paper" by A. SCOTT RANKIN.) 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 22, 1906. [ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 


Price One Penny. 


THE VOYAGE OF TIE 
BLUE VEGA: 


A STORY OF ARCTIC 
ADVENTURE. 


Bv Gorpon STABLES, M.D., R.N., 
Author of “ The Butterfly Hunters,” etc. etc. 


CHAPTER XXV.—'' JUST THE SHAPE OF A 
SHIP "—CLAUDE WAS DEAD. 


I was just at this period of his narration 

that my good old friend Silas Grigg, 
master mariner, paused f^ a few minutes, 
or, more correctly speaking, left off. 

He smoothed the great head of Orlando, 
my beautiful Boarhound, which the dog 
had rested on his knee. 

Kaiser, the Schipperke, whose whole body 
perhaps hardly weighed as much as Orlando's 
head, feeling & tritle jealous, jumped right 
up and on to the table close to Silas's aiher 
hand to make sure of a pat from that. 

“ It is time now, Gordon,” said the dear 
old sailor, to begin to round in the slack of 
this long yarn of mine.“ 

“ Don’t apologise for its length, Silas, my 
friend," I answered. While my caravan 
has been cosily lying in her green and flowery 
field, you and I have had fine times of it by 
Dovey, and for many days roaming over the 
country, and boating or fishing in its 
stream. Betsy your wife has always had a 
nice dinner awaiting our return, and, I tell 
you the truth, Silas, I have enjoyed listening 
to your story very much every evening.“ 

* Well, I'm glad, Gordon, truly glad that 
Ive been able to amuse you. But soon 
now it will be a case of clew-up, and you'll 
have to do the yarning yourself if there is 
any more to be done." 

Silas lit his tobacco as he spoke, then sat 
&nd smiled to himself for à moment or two, 
as he has a way of doing before speaking. 

“ I dare say." he said at last. I could 
lengthen out my story for another night or 
two, but there is some sadness now to come 
in ; and though Silas, your skipper here, has 
seen and experienced a deal of that sort of 
thing, he doesn't quite relish it. Only, if it 
were all sunshine in this world we shouldn’t 
appreciate it or know its true value.” 

“ Avast! Silas, my friend," I cried. “I 
want you to get that ghost-ship on the stage 
if ever you found her. Get back to the ice 
and the snow, Silas.“ 

** That's what I'm getting to, Gordon, and 
sorry I am to think there must be sadneas 
at the end of my yarn. Where was I?" 

* Oh, yes, the flight of the Yacks. Well, 
I don't think that anybody shed tears over 
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their disappearance. We had been good 
to them, but they had shown but littie grati- 
tude—only that is the way of the world. And, 
as Tom Bluff said that morning on the 
quarter-deck of the Blue Vega, It is a good 
riddance of useless rubbish." ” 


“ Hillo ! " says I to Saxwold, who, just as 
I was wheeling to go back below, came 
slowly down the rigging—* Hillo, Sax, why, 
wherever have you been?“ 

To the nest. Captain Grigg, to see if I 
could see anything.” 

* Did you see it, boy?“ 

“I did, sir," says Sax, his eyes opening 
wider than ever I'd seen them. I did, sir.’ 

“ Oh, Captain Grigg,” he continued, clutch- 
ing my arm almost convulsively, the 
ship !—the ghost-ship—she—— !“ 

* Well, boy, well ? " I said in my xindest 
tones. 

“ She—is vonder.“ 

He pointed away to the east as he spoke, 
but continued to talk rapidly. “ We must 
break the news gradually to grand-uncle 
Claude, or the shock might kill him.” 

I did not wait to hear more, you may be 
sure, but started off up the rigging like a 
kitten up a garden tree. 

What Saxwold had noticed lay well over 
from the Blue Vega and just a point or two 
north of her beam. Our investigations hadn't 
taken us to that quarter yet. 

I got my glass to bear upon it as quickly 
as I could. My hand was trembling a little, 
and indeed it trembles a little now as I think 
of all the events the next few davs brought 
to light, and of the great change they 
wrought on us all. 

Out yonder there a big hummock or 
berg had bee  -nlit in two. One half of 
it seemed to have been shivered to pieces, 
the other contained the shape of a ship, 
older perhaps than Van der Decken himself 
and his Flying Dutchman. 

Just the shape of a ship! 

No shadow, all was white; snow on the 
top, ice and snow on the side next us. And 
the side farthest off hung to the unbroken 
half of the berg. A day's sunshine or a 
gale of wind, I could not help thinking, 
would cause her to drop off and take the 
water and probably sink at once. 

It was evident that she had been hove 
up between two bergs along with cards of 
pancake or bay ice, and so been snowed over, 
forming the hummock that was now half 
demolished. 

I was never more wide awake in my life 
than at this moment. I saw my duty 
clearly before me, and I determined to go 
for it and leave the rest to God. 

I hurried below. 

I entered Tom's state- room sans cérémonie, 
and my friend was just dressing. 

Then I told him what we had seen and 
found, and gave him orders. 

" She must be shored up, Tom, at once. 
This I leave you to do. Get your party 
ready as soon as they and you have swal- 
lowed a bite and a sup. Let them bring 
spars and ropes and everything you think 
necessary after you have had a peep yourself 
from the crow's nest at this marvellous 
derelict. Say nothing as yet to poor old 
Claude Burgoyne, nor anyone Saxwold 
and J are off over the ice to the ship; follow 
us as soon as ready! 

What we saw from the crow's nest we 
saw again when we got to the ghost-ship, 
only she looked much bigger now we were 
nearer. 

There was only one way of getting on 
board, and that was by climbing the hum- 
mock at the other side and scrambling down 
on to her deck. And this we speedily did ; but 
having done so, we could see but little, raised 
mounds here and there, the poop, the fore- 
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castle both very high and pronounced, 
the ends of the weather-shortened masts, 
something that looked like boats, something 
that might be a capstan, raised sides that 
might be bulwarks—that was all, and the all 
was buried by snow. 

I did not ask what Saxwold’s feelings 
were, but mine were mixed almost to 
confusion,-or they would have been had I 
paused to think. 

But my mind was clear and I had orders 
to give. 

And Tom—so thoughtful—brought my 
breakfast and Saxwold’s when he came, and 
glad we were to get it, for we would not 
have dreamt of going back to the Blue Vega 
for food. 

On the port or exposed side of the ghost- 
ship was the débris of the shattered half. 
hummock, frozen together, but not strongly ; 
then a very heavy berg. and it was on this 
that the end of Tom's spars rested when the 
old man-o'-war was shored up. 

I felt more relieved now. 

A party of men were now brought on board 
under ny own and Tom's supervision to 
shovel and pick awaythe ice and snow of ages. 

The men had their orders, and stern and 
strict these were. The greatest, tenderest 
caution must be used, there was to be no 
talking, not a word, no sound but that of the 
work, and all level snow was to be shovelled 
away first and nothing in the shape of a 
mound or heap upon the deck was to be 
touched, except in the presence of Tom 
Bluff or myself. 

And when the deck of this weirdly ship was 
at length cleared and cleaned, several long 
white mounds were left here and there 
amidships, and one on the poop itself. 

Which of these, I wondered, contained the 
One near to 
the centre hatch would, I felt certain. 

It was now nearly dinner-time, and I 
ordered the men to return to the Blue Vega 
in charge of our good bo's'n Timber Toes. 
He had orders also to bring back with him 
several large canvas ventilators, for before 
anyone should venture below the foul air 
must be driven out of this uncanny ship 
fore and aft, from poop, cabin, ‘tween 
decks, and orlop. 

At the same time Saxwold was allowed to 
return ; he might come back if he chose, but 
he was to send our luncheon—Tom's and my 
own—so we would not go back until evening. 

Moreover, Saxwold was to break the 
Strange news as gently as possible to his 
grand-uncle, Claude Burgoyne. 

Left for awhile, Tom and I now set to work 
to open the mounds. One contained but an 
untidy coil of ropes with some bars of wood 
which may have been used for the capstan. 

Another and still another the corpse of a 
Spanish seaman, who had no doubt died on 
the deck of the terrible ship. 

„Tom,“ I said, as I came to one more 
which was not far from the door of the 
poop. That is Edith’s corpse. Oh, 
Tom," I added, “ I am as nervous as any old 
woman. Gently, Tom. Be gentle, old friend.” 

We opened it at the narrower end first, 
and presently came to a little shawl of 
Shetland wool, which evidently wrapped the 
feet of the corpse; then two feet encased 
in tiny boota. 

It was evident that some kindly hand— 
whose but Claude's ?—had Wrapt the shawl 
around the dainty feet and limbs. 

After this we carefully removed all the 
hard snow, or rather as much of it as revealed 
the form of head and body and hands 
clasped in front of the chest, just as left 
there seventy years before, but we made 
no attempt to expose the features. I had 
another plan in view, and would carry it 
out before Claude himself was permitted to 
come on board. 


When the men returned with the long 
canvas ventilators, we seuppered the poop 
and got one down there, tore open the 
hatchways and the poop door, on port. and 
starboard sides, and, working hard, we had 
the whole vessel pure and clean in a very 
short time. 

We found in that old-world poop saloon 
a stove, and after rigging a kind of chimney 
we lit a fire therein, and the steam was soon 
rising up out of a ventilator and even at 
the doors. We found plenty of wood, and 
kept the fire high, so that in a very short 
time the place was dry. 

Then we had time to look around us. 

And oh, it was a fearful sight. 

Everything told its own sad tale, moreover. 
Right abaft the saloon was the spirit and 
stores room, but the door and bulkhead 
had been torn away, evidently for firewood. 
Old-fashioned cabins had shared the same 
fate ; all but one—no doubt the captain’s, 
and that was intact. We should open it pre- 
sently. Bu: first we glanced wonderingly 
around us. There sat, leaning over the 
table, the frozen head buried in the frozen 
hands—a body fully dressed. Some officer, 
no doubt. 

Another lay on the floor where it had 
fallen, a third was under the table wrapt 
in a piece of stiff tarpaulin. 

There was food and wine on the table— 
plenty of wine, little of food; but all the 
utensils were of china, glass, or solid silver. 

In the captain's cabin lay on the bed a 
frozen corpse, which seemed to have been 
terribly emaciated before death. Tapestry, 
pictures, curtains, all still dusted over with 
snow, and in the light of the electric lantern 
this state-room was a strangely beautiful 
sight. 

But there was no time to lose. The bodies 
were lifted out and carried away towards 
the fo'c'sle, all being covered with tarpaulins 
which our bo’s'n had brought with him. 

After this the lady’s body was prised 
carefully up, placed on a slab and thus taken 
aft and put before the fire. 

In a few minutes the snow melted from 
the face and hair, revealing a young lady 
of remarkable beauty. No ghastliness about 
the visage, the hair in wreaths, she seemed 
as if she had gently dropped asleep but an 
hour before. 

This is Edith," I said. 

That is Edith, sir ! 

And we gently lifted the frozen corpse to 
the table, with the shoulders a little raised, 
so that poor Claude might see all when he 
entered. 

Was I certain it was Edith ? Yes, for 
Claude wore her miniature all his life, he 
said, and had more than once shown it to me, 
and to Tom as well. 


The events of the rest of that dav are 
somehow all like a dream, and, clear though 
my memory is and ever has been, I hardly 
recollect their sequence. The chief of them, 
however, stand out  Rembrandtesquely 
before me even now. 

I think I see Saxwold coming on board 
adown the snow ladder we had formed in 
the hummock cliff above, holding 011 
Claude by the hand. 

I think I see his bright face and eyes and 
the rosy spot on each old cheek as he walked 
aft towards the poop, the snow not more 
white than the long hair that floated over 
his shoulder. 

I seem to feel even now the pressure of 
the cold thin hand he held out to me beside 
the starboard poop door, and to hear his 
gentle eager voice—*' Where is she, Captain 
Grigg ? " 

Leaning on a long stick, I can see him 
enter, and the expression of his face never, 
never can I forget, live I till the century dies, 


No. I cannot describe it, for it would lose 
in description even the most vivid. 

But 1 saw him rasse one hand on hich, 
while he piously exclaimed— 

For this diy. for this hour and re-union, 
thank I Heaven!“ 

Then in a fir feebler voice, and turning 
towards Saxwold and me — 
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* T would be alone with her," he said. 

I planted him a chair and he sank into it, 
his face turned. towards Edith, his thin 
right arm across the frozen chest. 

He is staving a long time,’ 
about twenty minutes after this. 

“Shall we go in ? " I said. 


said Tom 
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„Retter. I think.“ said Tom. 

We entered quietly, subduedlv. 

The old man was in the same position, 
only the head was more bowed towards the 
chest. A strange cold fear got hold of my 
heart, and I touched him on the shoulder, 

Claude was dead. 

(Tu be continued.) 


THE ADVENTURES OF JACK ALDERSON, V.C. 


sy ADRIAN LEIGH, 


Antor of * A Jona Range Duel" “Christmas in the Khyber Pass,” ete. 


\ LONG line of low sandy hillocks throbbing 
, with unseen rifle.fire..— This side of 
them a broad, swift mountain torrent 
sweeping along in turbulent and whirling 
career. Beyond, in the far distance, the 
frowning heights of the Hindu Khush: and 
over all the cold leaden sky of a dull winter's 
dav. Above our heads the swish swish of 
the enemy's bullets, and before and around 
us the spurts of flying sand as they struck the 
ground, Awav to our right rear the heavy 
boom of the seven-pounder  &erew-guns 
grouped on the summit of a rising knoll, and 
to our left the deafening rattle of a maxim 
spitting out its venomous hail. In a long 
scattered line, cowering behind rock and 
prass-tuft, lav the British infantry, answer- 
ing rifle-shot with rifle-shot in grim deter- 
mination to force the passage of the river 
before nightfall. For our flying enemy 
had at last made a stand on the threshold 
of his most hidden vallevs, and had chosen 
the deep river as his line of defence. 

The frail suspension bridge which spanned 
the stream had been rendered impassable by 
tearing up the roadway, so that nothing 
remained of it but the iron framework, 
which hung like a huge spider's web over 
thy water. The first wild rush of the 
British soldiers. struggling up to their 
armpits in the tempestuous and iey flood, 
had been beaten back ; and now both sides 
lay sullenly under cover sweeping the 
opposing lines with a continuous fire and 
awaiting the moment for a fresh attack. 

Alderson and I had our post behind 
the crumbling walls of a Pathan tower, 
the ruined fortress of some old. frontier 
brigand. Ensconced in a room in the 
upper storey we could watch the progress 
of the battle in safety, and as we awaited 
the development of events we sniffed in 
eager expectancy the savoury odours which 
rose from the ground floor where Belaki had 
established. his temporary kitchen. The 
whole of the previous night and most of 
the morning had been spent by us in wander. 
ing, in disguise, from village to village, 
gathering intelligence for the General ; and 
now that he was acting on our report. and 
the time had come for the force to give 
battle, we were taking our rest and looking 
forward to the first meal we had tasted for 
more than twenty-four hours. 

At last Belaki, clean and spruce as ever, 
appeared with two tin pannikins of soup— 
I believe he would sooner have died than 
omit any one of the conventional courses of 
a dinner—and we sat ourselves down cross- 
legged on the floor, near the narrow slit of 
a window, to eat and, at the same time, to 
watch the fight. As the soup was followed by 
a dish of mountain trout, caught by Belaki 
at great risk of contracting rheumatism for 
the rest of his life, and that, in turn, by roast 
moorghi or chicken, I noticed that Alderson's 
attention wandered inure and more from 
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the viands before us to the contemplation 
of the combat outside, and from time to 
time I siw a look of impatience, not to say 
annoyance, eross his face, which betrayed 
anvthing but satisfaction with the progress 
of the battle. 

At last he could repress his feelings no 
longer. 

" Look at that!” he exclaimed, dropping 
his knife and fork and leaning out eagerly 
over the window-ledye. 

“Look out ! " I cried, for at that moment 
a stray bullet struck the inside of the case- 
ment just over his head and scattered a 
shower of mud-plaster and fragments of 
rough brick over our plates and dishes. 
But Alderson, who was absolutely without 
nerves, took no notice whatever. 

"That's not the way to fight savages,” 
he continued. “ Look at them, lying 
there hour after hour, potting away at men 
they can't see, and getting killed to the 
tunc of ten to the Afridis’ one. It's playing 
the Afridis own game for them. We 
haven't gone forward a dozen vards since 
midday, The way to ficht sivagea, espe- 
cially savages who can take cover and 
shoot, is to go for them tooth and nail. 
That's the only way. Look here! You 
remain here and tinish your dinner. Im 
going down to give the General some of my 
views on the subject.” 

He rose from his knees, and, before I 
could reply, disappeared through the trap- 
door which formed the entrance to our 
upper chamber. But, of course, to sit still 
and finish my meal while I knew that, at 
any moment, Alderson might be leading the 
vigorous attack which he had just advocated, 
was an impossibility. So I dashed after 
him and caught him up just as he was 
emerging from the doorway of the tower 
on to the bullet-swept field of battle. 

He greeted my appearance with a shrug 
of the shoulders, as if to sav that I was a 
fool for my pains, and, without a word, 
continued to stride thoughtfully forward 
to where the General had taken his stand. 
Around us, above us, and at our feet the 
bullets hummed and splashed, but not by 
a glance or the slightest quickening of his 
pace did Alderson betray that he even 
heard them. As for me, though I liked it 
not at all, I did my best to imitate my 
friend's demeanour. 

The General, with his Staff beside him, 
was kneeling behind a sheltering rock, not 
far from the guns. His elbows were resting 
on its summit, and he held a field-glass to 
his eves. As we approached he lowered 
the glass and turned his head towards 
us, and a smile of amusement broadened 
on his face as he noted my friend's un- 
coneern. 

“ You choose a strange place for an after- 
noon's stroll, Alderson, he said with a laugh 
as we came up. 

( To be continued.) 


As he uttered the words a bullet whipped 
bv. struck the side of the rock and, glancing 
off it, dashed the small cane that Alderson 
was carrving from his hand. Before reply- 
ing to the General's remark Alderson bent 
down, picked up the two pieces into which 
the cane was shattered, and, carefully fitting 
the jagged ends, produced a piece of twine 
from his pocket and bound them securely 
together. 

" [ve had this stick for five years.“ he 
observed ; and then at last he stepped 
quietly behind the shelter of the rock. 

" No good running, sir," he said. “ As 
likely to run into a bullet as to avoid it.” 

The General laughed again. He knew 
Alderson well. 

“ But what brings you here ? " he asked. 
“I should have thought that after the last 
two days you would have wanted all the rest 
you could get.” 

For answer Alderson placed his hand on 
the General's arm and drew him aside. 
None of us heard what passed between 
them, but at last the General cried out. 
Ves, vourre right!” Then, turning to us, 
he said: 

“ Does anyone know the ford just above 
the bridge ? " 

None of the others answered, and my 
heart leapt with jov : for, earlier in the 
vear, I had been emploved in surveying this 
very country over which we were now 
fighting, and I had paid particular attention 
to the crossings of the river. Here at last 
was a chance to emulate my friend. 

I do, sir," I cried excitedly. 

The General glanced at Alderson. 

" Yes, he'll do," my friend replied to the 
unspoken question. 

Then I pointed out to the General a spot 
where I knew that a narrow ledge of rock 
crossed the bed of the torrent. When I 
had last seen it, its summit was well above 
the surface of the stream, but now it was 
hidden by a good four feet of water, and 
& line of tumbled foam alone marked ita 
existence. 

Can infantry cross there ? " the General 
asked eagerly. 

"I don't know, sir, I replied; but it's 
the onlv place where the water won't come 
up to the men's necks.”’ 

And you'll lead them across ? ” 

“ Yes, sir," I replied resolutely. 

Then he turned to an officer beside him. 

Colonel Beatson,” he said, vou will 
take your battalion, cross the river by that 
ford, and drive the enemy from his position. 
The other battalions will support you.” 

" Come along, young fellow," said 
Colonel Beatson to me. Then, as we stepped 
out together from behind the rock into 
the midst of the whistling bullets, he added 
in a low voice, Thanks be that I've taught 
most of my men to swim, for there's no 
doubt we're all going to be drowned.” 
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AN ISLAND MYSTERY. 


By WiLLIAM JAMES Marx, 


Author of “ ‘Daisy Claim, Klondyke, “A Lad of Mettle," ete. 


HEN the morning came we found that 

Pearl's fears as to her father's health 

were well grounded. In spite of his intense 

desire to visit the Look-out, he found it 

impossible to walk farther than the gate 
of the stockade. 

“ I think," he said feebly, ** that I must 
ask you to goon alone. I passed à somewhat 
restless night, and feel a tritle fatigued. It 
will pass off, however, It will pass off." 

" You will be all right to-morrow, sir,“ 
I answered cheerfully, “and meanwhile 
you may trust me to keep a good watch 
seaward.” 

“ Yes, yes," he said, I am sure of it.“ 

With head bent, he slowly and painfully 
ratraced his steps, and that was his last 
appearance in the grounds outside his 
dwelling. 

A week crawled by—one of the most 
miserable weeks I have ever spent—and 
day by day Pearl's father steadily became 
weaker. Without any apparent cause his 
body wasted away to a mere skeleton. It 
was piteous to see the expression of his face 
on my return each evening from the Look- 
out. Always the same question gleained 
from his eyes, and the answer was ever the 
sime. Of the overdue schooner there was 
no trace, while the two or three vessels that 
passed were so far distant that their sails 
seemed no larger than the wings of a bird. 

It was on the tenth evening that he 
finally broke down, and abandoned the last 
hope in his breast. Pearl worn and 
wearied by nursing, had gone to bed, and 
we two were alone. The house was ver 
silent, and not a sound came to us through 
the open window. The sick man had been 
dozing, but suddenly he opened his eyes 
and began to speak. 

“ Mr. Weston,” he said feebly, so feebly 
as to be almost inaudible, “I have something 
to say to you. Do not be alarmed when 
I tell you that my hours are numbered. I 
have fought hard against death for m 
daughter's sake—not for my own; and 1 
can struggle no longer." 

But, sir," I began, when he broke in 
hastily, saying. Waste no words, I have 
been present too often when the summons 
came to others not to recognise it now. I 
am dying, and leaving my little Pearl 
marooned on a desert island.“ 

" Not without a friend and protector, 
sir!“ I cried eagerly. ‘‘ For your sake, 
and for her own, I promise that no harm 
shall touch her while à breath remains in my 
body. I never had a sister, but I will guard 
your daughter as if she were my sister. Tell 
me what to do, sir—if—if what you fear 
happens, and I will do it or die.” 

* Your voice rings true, my young friend," 
he said. and I shall die the happier for 
knowing that my darling will not be alone. 
But she cannot stay here." 

“ The schooner, sir!" but he waved the 
suggestion aside, as it were, saying. There 
is no hope in the schooner. She will never 
come now. You inust watch for a ship, 
and get taken off at the first opportunity." 

"Yes" I agreed, "that is the wisest 
course.“ 

"[nside the chest in the corner," he 
continued presently, is a square wooden 
box. Guard it next to Pearl. Take them 
both to Mr. Samuel Severn, of Burke Street, 
Sydney, and you will have earned the 
blessing of à dying man." 

If L live sir, it shall be done.“ I answered 
solemnly, and he thanked me with a smile 
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of such rare tenderness as I had never 
seen on his face, and hardly on the face of 
& man before. 

He did not mention the subject again 
until the end, which came two days later, 
very early in the morning. Pearl was 
kneeling by the bedside, when he gently 
drew her tear-stained face to his and kissed 
her fondly. 

„Do not grieve, darling," he whispered. 
Then, raising his voice and turning toward 
me, he said, Weston, remember your 
trust!" 

„ I will not fail, sir," I replied earnestly, 
and he pressed my hand. 

He kissed Pearl again after that and talked 
to her very quietly ; then his head fell back 
and he lay motionless, with a peaceful smile 
lingering on his worn face. 

Even after the lapse of years I do not like 
to dwell upon the gloom and distress of that 
terrible time. Pearl, poor girl, was as one 
distracted, and she required the greatest 
persuasion to leave the room for an hour. 
She could do nothing but weep, and call 
upon her loved father, whose voice she would 
never hear again. 

In some ways, perhaps, this bitter grief 
was fortunate, for it blinded her to many 
things. On the third night, when tired 
nature gave way, she slept soundly, and I 
succeeded in removing the body to the 
shallow grave I had prepared, and in placing 
it decently in a rough wooden box, tily 
put together. 

In the early morning I fetched the poor 
girl, and we said a few simple prayers over 
the dead in place of the Burial Service; 
then, having taken her back to the house, 
I returned and filled in the grave. It was 
à trying experience, and one that I shall 
never forget. 

Toward noon of the same day I went alone 
to the hill, not only to look for a ship, but 
also to think over the strange position in 
which I found myself. 

I had long since abandoned all hope of 
seeing the schooner, being convinced that 
she had foundered at sea or gone ashore on 
one of the rocky islands. It was not an 
uncommon occurrence for a vessel to be lost 
with all hands. 

There remained the chance of a strange 
ship, and in this case the prospect appeared 
little more encouraging. No craft came 
within hailing distance, or even within sight 
of our flag, which I had hoisted upside down 
as a signal of distress. 

I paced to and fro for hours, making fre- 
quent use of the telescope, but not a keel 
ruffled the surface. 

" Months may pass, perhaps a whole 
year," I said aloud, ‘‘ before we get taken 
off. I wonder if it would be wise to risk 
a voyage in the boat?" and at once 
decided that I must leave that for the last 
resort. 

While walking toward the shore another 
question cropped up to trouble me. Were 
we in any danger from savages ? On this 
point I learned from Pearl a few days later 
that no natives had visited the island for 
years. This was good hearing. 

Three weeks passed uneventfully. Pearl 
recovered some of her brightness, and 
accompanied me on several occasions both 
to the Look-out and to the boat-house, 
for I took the precaution of paying periodic 
visits to the craft that might either save us 
from or lead us into death. 

I asked Pearl one day if, in the event of a 


vessel not arriving soon, she would dare 
to put to sea in the boat. 

Oh, yes," she answered brightly. “I 
am not in the least afraid. The boat is a 
splendid sailer. I have enjoyed many a 
cruise in her. And you know how to 
manage the sails, do you not? 

“ Yes," I answered absently, for I was 
thinking of my previous terrible experience ; 
J am sailor enough for that.“ 

" And we should soon reach some port 
where ships call," she continued cheerfully. 
as if the prospect of the trip rather pleased 
her than otherwise. 

„Well,“ I said, concealing my real 
feelings, it is fortunate that we have 
always means at hand of an escape from 
our island prison." 

On the morning after this conversation I 
was, as usual, at the Look-out station, 
though my hopes of sighting a vessel had 
by this time sunk to zero. Since Mr. 
Severn's death I had carried a loaded 
revolver, and—there being plenty of 
ammunition—had amused myself by prac- 
tising at an improvised target erected on 
the summit of the hill. 

On this particular occasion Pearl had 
arranged to bring my lunch, and about 
noon I observed her climbing the slope. 
Running down half way I took the basket 
and carried it to the top. 

“ Now, don't be greedy ! " she exclaimed: 
archly, as I began to empty the basket of its 
contents, It is not all for you. I thought 
perhaps you would like me to lunch with. 
you. And, besides," she added, “it is so 
dreary staying alone." 

With quick, deft fingers she arranged 
the meal, and we sat down with lighter 
hearts than we had possessed since her 
father’s death. 

Between whiles I used the glass, but no- 
sign of a sail appeared throughout the- 
afternoon. 

“I really believe," said Pearl, that we 
shall have to take to the boat. We may 
wait here for a vessel till you are an old 
man and I an old woman. Don't you think 

can manage her, Philip ? ” 

" Yes," I replied, “but I don't like 
exposing you to the risk. Even at the best 
the voyage will be far from a pleasure 
trip." 

k I am not afraid of the sea.” 

" An open boat is not a pleasant place in: 
& wild storm. Besides, there are other 
dangers more terrible still. We may run 
short of water, and I dread to think of you 
suffering from thirst. I would chance it for- 
myself; but you are in my care, and I would 
rather wait a few days longer at least. 
People often lose & great deal by over-. 
impatience, and a ship may turn up just. 
at the last moment.” 

„Very well" she replied quietly, “I 
am willing to do whatever you think best. 
But do not be too anxious about me. I am 
ready to face the danger whenever you give 
the word. Though,” she added thought- 
fully, J am not fond of danger.” 

Well. we will put it off as long as possible. 
Now I will take a last look round, and then 
we had better return. It will be dark soon. 

I peered through the telescope more as a 
matter of form than anything else, first to 
the westward, then, turning round, to the 
eastward. Suddenly my heart gave a leap, 
and seemed to stand still, while the instru- 
ment nearly slipped from my grasp. I was 
on the point of uttering an exclamation 


of astonishment, but, remembering Pearl, 
stopped myself in time. 

Far away on the horizon appeared, not 
a Ship. but a fleht of boats, each with a single 
sail. From previous experience I knew at 
a glance what these craft were, and a great 
fear arose in my heart for the girl who had 
been left in my charge. 


CHAPTER XVIII. —TOUCH AND GO, 


I nan to make up my mind quickly. 
The girl must be told the truth; it 
was impossible to hide it from her, as 
nothing could be done without her know- 
ledge and assistance. We must, as far as I 
could judge, tight, flv, or hide. The first 
choice was merely a form of suicide, and I 
was unaware that the house atforded any 
secure place for concealment. 

Pearl had already turned to go when I 
touched her on the shoulder, saving, “ Pearl, 
brace yourself up for a surprise, and one 
that has a rather ugly look about it. Take 
a glance through the glass and tell me what 
you see," 

A fleet of native boats,” she answered 
readily, after taking a good look, and. 
from what my father has told me, I should 
sav they are war canoes.” 

She spoke coolly and without any sign 
of alarm, at which I was both astonished 
and pleased, for in all likelihood we should 
be soon in a desperate strait requiring all 
our strength and courage. 

* Do you thnk they are coming here ? " 
I asked her, and she replied. without hesi- 
tation, Yes, they are certainly making 
for the island, but [ cannot imagine why." 

“The visit may be awkward for us. Is 
there any secret place where we can hide 
until they have gone ? ` 

“ [ have never heard of one." 

* Then there is only one thing to be done, 
It would be foolish to stay here till they 
come, so we must take our chance in the 
boat. This visit has settled the question 
for us. 

" Perhaps it is a good thing," she re- 
marked; “we might never have made up 
our minds to do so.“ 

After a last glance at the approaching 
canoes we ran down the hill and proceeded 
quickly to the house. I had no desire to 
frighten Pearl, but my heart was in a flutter 
of excitement lest, after all, we should be 
too late. There were many things to be 
done, and we had some distance to go before 
getting clear of the lagoon. 

Pearl was very handy and self. possessed, 
and, while I was busy getting from the chest 
the box on which Mr. Severn had set such 
store, she was gathering together a quantity 
of provisions, which we carried down to the 
boat-house. 

The next thing was to fill the three kegs 
with fresh water, while Pearl ran. back for 
more food. We did not waste a second, yet 
the time flew by with alarming sped, and 
every moment 1 dreaded to see the leading 
«anoo rounding the head of the channel. 

Fortunately the boat was always kept 
ready for launching, and the boat- house 
contained a number of waterproof garments 
belonging to Pearl and her father. These 
l put on board, and then, with the assistance 
of the girl. I pushed the craft down the run- 
wav into the water. 

"Jump in quickly!” I cried, and, as 
soon as she had seated herself at the stern, 
I gave the boat a good push off, and, leaping 
in myself, seized the oars, 

Pearl grasped the ropes in workman.like 
manner, her face white but resolute, her 
mind keenly alive to the danger, but pre— 
pared to mect it bravely. 

Is there any other landing. place on the 
‘sland ? " I asked. 
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* No,” she eaid quickly. This is the only 
passage." 

“ You are not afraid to steer ? "' 

" Not at all. I have guided the boat 
oft^n, with my father and Manuel rowing." 

Presently I spoke again. The subject 
was a hateful one, but I was obliged to 
remember that both our lives were in 
danger. 

" Have you your revolver, Pearl?“ 

“ Yes,” she answered simply. 

“It is horrible.“ I said, but for your 
own sake it may be necessary to use it. Can 
you do that?“ 

A shudder of repulsion ran through her, 
but she replied calmly, “If there is no 
other way, I will bring myself to do so." 

" We may get through in time," I said, 
and bent to the oars again with redoubled 
energy. 

Naturally strong, an open-air life and 
hard work had developed my muscles, and 
[ felt, as Andy would have said, " fit as a 
fiddle.” The boat was beautifully built, 
and she cut through the water like a living 
creature, 

If we could get clear of the passage 
without meeting the savages I had little 
fear of our ultimate escape from them, 
since the boat could carry a press of sail far 
superior to that on any of their canoes, 
Ani 1 noticed with delight that the breeze 
was freshening, and giving every promise 
of a favourable wind. 

On we went at top speed, till the perspira- 
tion rolled down my face in streams and 
my back felt as if about to break. But in 
spite of aching muscles and straining 
sinews I persevered, the sight of Pearl 
depending for life and safety on my exertions 
forbidding me to relax for a second. 

Should I succeed ? This was what kept 
buzzing in my ears and hammering itself 
into my brain, keeping time with the swing 
of the oars. And presently it seemed to 
me that every breath of air and every move- 
ment of the water echoed the same question. 


Occasionally I glanced at Pearl She 
had a kittle job on hand, with a prospect 
of death at the end of it, but she behaved 


with splendid courage, steering with no 
more indecision than if we were taking a 
casual trip on a tine summer afternoon. 

Now and again, as if divining the question 
that oceupied my mind to the exclusion of 
all else, she said. The passage is still 
clear. There is no sign of a canoe," And at 
each repetition of this cheering news I 
pulled with renewed force and vigour. 

But as yet we had covered only half the 
distance, and my strength was steadily 
declining. The deepening of the evening 
gave me a fresh idea, and, resting a moment 
on my oars, I said, It will be dark soon. 
These islanders are not expecting to meet us 
float. Is there not some tiny opening in 
which we can wait until they have passed? 

‘We must keep in the middle of the 
channel,” she answered; "to move to 
rizht or left would be to wreck the boat. 
You are tired! Shall I take the oars? 
I am strong, and know how to row." 

Fo. no!” I answered hastily, “ I can 
keep on till we reach the open sea, when 
there will be little to do except to attend 
to the sails. After. all, I doubt if the 

natives will arrive in time to stop us.“ 

“They will tre their best to make the 
island. before darkness sets in, because of 
the channel," she replied, and I agreed 
with her. 

On we went again, more slowly now, for 
no human body could long endure the 
terrible strain I had placed upon mine, 
but still making steady progress. And 
occasionally, peering earnestly into the 
distance, Pearl would exclaim cheerfully, 
" No canoes yet, Philip.” 


sox 


The excitement grew keener now at every 
stroke. Two hundred yards, a hundred, fifty 
—and still our keel was the only one that 
ploughed the water. 

" Hurrah!” cried Pearl softly. 
bə in time." 

Twenty yards, ten—and a low cry of fear 
escaped her. 

“ Pull, Philip! Pull!” she urged. '* There 
is a canoe rounding the head of the reef.“ 

I glanced at the revolver lying in front 
of her, and she gave me an answering 
glance full of significance. Then, bending 
my back, I rowed as I have never rowed 
before or since. My whole body ached 
indescribably, and it seemed as if my sinews 
must be torn asunder by the intense strain. 

“How many ? " I gasped. 

" Only one; the others are a long wav 
behind. Pull faster! Another spurt and 
we shall slip by!“ 

Suddenly a blood-curdling yell arose, 
followed by a harsh laugh, which, even in 
the midst of such terrible excitement, I 
instantly recognised. One of the men in 
the canoe was French Pete, and at the 
recognition all hope died from my heart. 
With that ruflian on board it was war to 
the knife, with no question of quarter. 

" Boat. ahoy!” he yelled  raucously. 
Ship your oars or I'Il put a bullet through 


we shall 


you!" 
" Keep her steady, Pearl!" I said 
earnestly, I am going to shoot." 


The taking of human life is an awful 
thing, but for Pearls sake I would have 
sacrificed twenty men. One more stroke 
and I intended to ship the oars—since the 
canoe could easily distance à boat pro- 
pelled by one pair of arms—when a bullet 
whizzed unpleasantly close to my head 
and fell harmlessly into the sea. 

Pull up, you fool!” roared Pete again. 
“I want the old man. I won't hurt you; 
but I mean him and his girl to have a taste 
of his own medicine!“ 

Yet he gave me no time to do as he bid, à 
second bullet grazing the bow oar as I 
raised it from the water. The deadly peril 
did me good, as it added a grim strength to 
my determination. Evidently the French. 
man was prepared to kill me with as little 
mercy as he would show a dog. 

Shipping the oars and grasping the 
revolver, I turned sideways on my seat. 
He stood in the bow of the canoe, with a 
rifle at his shoulder, ready to fire again. 
There were perhaps a dozen natives on 
board, all armed with old muskets or with 
bows and arrows. 

“Lie down, Pearl!" I cried. “They 
are going to shoot," and I had ell 
spoken when a shower of arrows and bullets 
whistled over us. 

Without any more hesitation I raised 
the revolver and fired at the Frenchman. 
The first shot went wide, but the second 
grazed his arm, and the third struck him 
full in the chest. With a cry of mingled 
rave and agony he dropped, and, striking 
the side of the canoe, toppled headlong into 
the sea. 

His fall was greeted by a yell from the 
natives, two of whom instantly jumped 
overboard to his rescue, while the remainder 
discharged another shower of missiles. 
Fortunately the bullets missed, but an 
arrow, piercing my left arm, gave me pause 
fora moment. Then, firing again, I brought 
down another man, while Pearl wounded the 
native who seemed to be chief of the tribe. 

This loss, together with the confusion 
caused by Pete's disappearance, threw 
our enemies into some disorder and afforded 
us a chance of escape. 

“ Pull out this arrow, Pearl,” I cried. 
“Quick! I can get the sail up before they 
recover themselves!“ 
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Thus far she had escaped injury, and with 
the greatest pluck she skilfully extracted 
the arrow. The pain was intense, but I 
tried hard not to wince, and directly she 
had succeeded I set to work to hoist the 
sail. 

Meanwhile the two natives had fishel up 
Petes body, but before they could lift it 
into the canoe the boat's sa‘ls had filled to 
the wind, and we were scudding along 
before the freshening breeze. 

“They may whistle for us now!” I 
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cried eagerly, “ but it was a case of touch 
anlgo!" 

" What about your arm, Philip? It is 
to be hoped the arrow was not poisoned ! 
Let me bandage it." 

We must put a good distance between 
us and the canoes first, in case they attempt 
to follow. It isn’t safe to fasten the tiller- 
rop?: in this wind." 

“ Does it hurt much ?” 

“The pain is pretty smart, but I fancy 
it's only a tlesh- wound. It will soon heal." 

(To b* concluded.) 


I had evaded her query as to the arrow 
being poisoned, for the same thing had 
occurred to me, but I had no wish to alarm 
her. Nothing could save my life if it were 
&0, and it was useless adding to her misery. 

As I fully expected, the canoes made 
straight for the narrow inlet, so. after 
fixing the boat safely, I let Pearl bandage 
the wounded arm. By this time I knew 
there could have been no poison in the 
arrow-hend, and this assurance enabled me 
to face the future with a fairly light heart. 


ee ELEM — — 


TALES OF THE LAST AFGHAN WAR. 


N the last day of the month a recon- 
naissance was made in the direction 
of the enemy’s position, and it was decided 
that the original Kandahar garrison under 
General Primrose, aided by the heavy 
batteries, should feign an attack on Ayoob 
Khan’s left, which lay on the Bäbawäli 
hill, while the real assault would be made 
on his right, taking the hill and the Afghan 
camp at Mizreh in reverse. 

General Primrose opened the battle by 
feinting at the Babiwali hill Shipley 
and his Pathans were not with this force, 
having been ordered overnight to join 
Baker's command, of which Tilson’s regi- 
ment formed part. 

Our artillery made splendid practice, 
and though at first the enemy replied gun 
for gun, our fire finally silenced them. 
The way being thus sufficiently prepared, 
Macpherson’s brigade attacked a village 
with the bayonet. The place was strongly 
held, and a terrible hand-to-hand conflict 
ensued. . But our Highlanders and Ghurkas 
were not to be denied: side by side, in a 
spirit of honourable rivalry, these moun- 
taineers from the Scottish hills and Hima- 
layan slopes raced for the village, and 
shoulder to shoulder pushed the Afghans 
out of it. 

During the fight a mixed body of High- 
landers and Ghurkas found themselves in 
an enclosure with a ten-foot wall barring 
their further progress in the necessary 
direction. Neither party understood a 
word of the other's language, but the little 
Ghurkas—pigmies in comparison to their 
white comrades—besoucht the Scotsmen 
in dumb show to give them a “ back-up,” 
and once on the wall, some of them—they 
sizned— would engage the enemy's attention, 
while the remainder hauled the Caledonians 
to the crest. The Highlanders instantly 
agreed, and now was seen a curious sight : 
the Scots propped themselves against the 
wall and up their bodies the small agile 
Ghurkas scrambled like so many monkeys. 
Gaining the top, the hardy Nepaulese 
found themselves in a hot place, for the 
enemy swarmed beneath and beyond. 
While some of our fellows engaged the 
Afghans, the rest, slinging their rifles, dragged 
up the burly Scotchmen. Several were 
shot during the process; but soon the wall 
became crowded with soldiers, and then, 
with a shout, the hillinen of East and West 
sprang down amid the foe and went at them 
with the bayonet, driving the sullenly 
resisting Moslems before them with a steady 
onward pressure. 

And so it went on: a series of sicges, of 
shooting at close quarters, wild rushes, and 
cruel hand-to-hand frays! The village 
was cleared. Baker, who had been similarly 


III.—TIIE VICTORY OF KANDAHAR. 


By H. Hervey. 


engaged in another direction, now joined 
Macpherson, and the combined force swung 
away towards Avoob Khan's main position 
at a place called Peerpimal. 

A Highland regiment, some Punjaubees, 
Shiplev's Pathans, and  Tilson's corps 
delivered the attack, with other troops in 
support. It was a fearful undertaking, for 
the Afghans, strongly posted, were enabled 
to pour a hot musketry and artillery fire 
on the assailants. Taking cover wherever 
available, our people advanced by successive 
rushes under a withering hail of lead and 


iron. 

Shipley was leading his detachment 
abreast of the Scots, with Tilson’s Rifles 
echeloned to the right.rear. Now comes 
the crucial moment; the word is given; 
the bugles ring out the Charge!“ and. 
gloriously led by Major White of the High- 
landers. our devoted men hurl themselves 
on the position! Stubbornly the Afghaus 
resist; the melie is terrible! 

Wilfrid, carried away by a mad enthu- 
siasm, outstrips his sepoys, and plumps 
single-handed into the seething mass of 
foemen. These close on him, and he is com- 
pletely separated from his followers! 
Laying about on all sides, for à few seconds 
he holds his own ; then a blow from a clubbed 
rifle fells him, and several men throw them- 
selves on the prostrate form and proceed 
to drag him away! His struggles are in 
vain. Wildly he looks around ; not a friend 
in sight ! 

A mounted Afghan now pushes forward 
and signs for the prisoner's instant execu- 
tion; the furious tribesmen are about to 
obey, when the ring around the captive is 
broken, and a single English officer, with 
Sword in one hand and revolver in the other, 
rushes up, shoots down the foremost of the 
would-be butchers, and, standing astride 
of Shipley's boly, keeps the assailants at 
his weapon's point ! 

This lion heart, however, is but human ; 
for a while he maintains the defence, cutting 
and lunging at the raging Moslems with the 
nerve of despair ; but the Afghans, thirsting 
for his blood, are on the eve of overcoming 
him by sheer weight of numbers, when 
again the ring is torn asunder, and, with 
shouts of encouragement, a stream of deter- 
mined Tommies and wild-eyed Pathans 
with levelled bayonets pours in to the rescue, 
and the two are safe ! 

“ Shipley ! " cried the officer, sinking on 
his knees by the now unconscious form. 
" Don't say I’m too late!“ 

But there is no response: blood wells 
from the gaping scalp-wound and the lips 
are mute! Tilson—for it is he—feels the 
heart. Yes, thank God! it beats! With the 
Almighty's mercy he may yet live! But 


this is no place for him; he must regain 
the lead of his company which has swept 
forward. Hastily binding up the wound, 
and frantically signalling to the nearest 
bearer-party, who promptly double up. 
Tilson despatches them with their burden 
to the first available surgeon ; then he races 
After his regiment and resumes his place with 
his company. 

Now came the capture of smaller en- 
trenched camps—crammed with defenders ; 
and gallantly was the work done! Down 
into the ditch, over the parapet, and with a 
plunge—in went our fellows! Again were 
there close struggles and fearful slaughter ! 
But our impetus carried all before it, and 
in a few minutes the enemy was driven out 
in hopeless confusion. Then, when the 
grand turning movement developed, when 
Ayoob Khan and his beaten hordes beheld 
with disinay the bulk of the British on their 
flank; when they realised that they had 
hitherto been sustaining a feint attack only, 
the heart went out of them, and they fled ! 

Fugitives carried the news to the great 
fortified camp; fear fell on its occupants, 
and the Afghans, hitherto so vaunting, 
scattered in ignominious flight, abandoning 
everything, and getting terribly cut up by 
our galloping cavalry, who, anxious to re- 
trieve the disgrace of Maiwand, rode madly 
through the swarms of demoralised Moslems, 
pursuing them for miles and mowing them 
down in hundreds! The fortified camp was 
captured by us, and all the contents, together 
with many prisoners, were carried into 
Kandahar. 

So, reader, in such fashion not only were 
the disasters of Maiwand and the fatuous 
sortie amply avenged by a crushing victory, 
but this fearful war—by one master-stroke, 
so to speak—was brought to a triumphant 
conclusion. 

* Who did it ? " you ask. 

* Bobs,” I tell you; Roberts, the little 
Irelander ; God bless him ! 

In the meanwhile, obedient to Tilson's 
instructions, the two stretcher-men, musi- 
cians of his own regiment, soon bore their 
burden out of fire, making haste for a point 
where the merciful Red Cross fluttered, and 
on which spot many other couples, similarly 
laden, were converging. 

* Is he kilt at all, d've think, Sam?” 
asked the front bearer of his comrade in a 
rich Hibernian brogue that betrayed the 
speaker's nationality. 

* Cawn't sye,” replied the other, whose 
Cocknev accent proclaimed the Londoner. 
“E ain't moved not a hinch since us took 
‘im hup. 'E's some toff—I lay." 

An' whoy, lad ? " 

„Cos of is fice. Look at it, Terry. I 
never seed such a. "ansum bloke befower."' 


At this, Terence gave the word to ground 
the stretcher, and the Irishman, kneeling 
down, gazed admiringly at the pale refined 
features before him. 

Shure, but for his stashers I wud take 
him fur an iligant lady —1 wud.” 

An' is ight,” added the Cockney. 

" Faix, it's meself who'll thry an’ tind out. 
Rorr!” he continued gently, bending to 
Shiplev's car. be ye kilt, sorr. entoirely ? ” 

Wilfrid was just conseious of the words : 
he slowly opened his eyes and stared vacantly 
at the speaker, - 

“ Tare-an-ages, he's aloive as I am! 
an' let's take him to the Docthor. Begorra ' 
kape your heart going. sorr : troth an we Il 
have ver patched up by Chraisthmas ! ” 

Tenderly the two bandsmen lifted the 
stretcher, and finding out their own regi- 
mental surgeon, delivered the wounded 
man to him. The good medico immediately 
attended to the case, and ascertained that 
Shipley had sustained a blow on the head 
which might or might not prove fatal: the 
scalp was lail open, and there had been 
much loss of blood, but fortunately no 
fracture. 


A month later, and in a small room off one 
of the improvised hospital wards in Kanda- 
har, a knot of officers stand or sit bv the 
bed of a man whose good looks the dis- 
figuring bandages and deathly pallor of face 
fail to mar. Shipley has had a hard fight, 
with death, and by now has progressed so 
favourably that the doctors have vielded 
to his oft-repeated entreaty to be allowed 
to see his friends. Colonel Giles, Griffiths, 
Hillyer, and Trevanion, in obedience to his 
call, are present ; their several corps being 
included in the army of occupation under 
General Hume. 

“ Well, Shipley,” said Colonel Giles kindly, 
" we have already swamped you with con- 
gratulations on your pull-through, and we 
shall drink your health with all the honours 
at dinner this evening. Now, as the doctors 
do not veto vour talking, let us hear what you 
wish to say." 

Several things. Colonel," replied the 
invalid. But first I have a duty to per- 
form. Hillyer," he continued, addressing 
that officer. bring him in.” 

The Major left the room, and shortly 
returned — with Tilson.  Hillver, though in 
ignorance of what had transpired betwixt 
these two on the day of the battle, never- 
theless divined that Shipley, chastened and 
softened by his recent narrow escape from 
death, desired to make it up with his quon- 
dam schoolfellow ; so when setting out for 
the hospital he brought Tilson, and left him 
outside—-within call. 

Gentlemen,“ commenced Wilfrid, sitting 
up in bed as all gathered closer around, 
" while Captain Tilson and I were at school 
together, his conduc was such as to cause 
a breach between us, and we parted—as 
enemies, never to set eyes on each other till 
sixteen years had passed, when we met a 
month ago, on the eve of the victory. With- 
out going into details, T will merely mention 
that Captain Tilson offered me the fullest 
reparation and apology. He begged for 
my hand; he begged me to forget and for- 
give. For reasons I will not enter on here, 
while I forgave him his offence, I declined 
to grant him that complete reconciliation he 
so desired. Therefore. I merely gave him 
my hand, and told him that we were to 
remain as strangers, Gentlemen, how did 
he requite my callousness, my insensibility 
to the ample amende which he entreated me 
to accept ? None of vou know, for I have 
not—and I’m sure he has not—said a word 
about it to a soul. I will now tell you: he 
saved my life, gentlemen, at the desperate 
risk of his own during the victory! I 
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allude to this briefly now, but as soon as I 
am strong enough I intend making a special 
report of the incident to the General com- 
manding. Yes, in the presence of one of 
vou now in the room. who knows our story, 
I spurned Captain Tilson’s supplications for 
a reconciliation, and for doing so I deemed 
myself a better man! But now I know 
otherwise, and it is for me now to ask his 
foriiveness of my heartless conduct. 1 wish 
to do this in your presence; so I have asked 
you—our mutual friends—to be witnesses, 
Tilson,” he cried, his naturally sweet voice 
hoarse from weakness and emotion, “I 
would come to you on my knees were I able, 
but I cannot; so step here, my friend for 
evermore ; give me your hand; tell me that 
vou forgive me my obduracy ; let me thank 
you for saving my life; let me implore you to 
give me your friendship till death parts us !” 

Tilson, mastering his agitation, sank on 
his knees by the bedside, and when Shipley 
ceased. speaking the two were locked in 
each other's arms! The scene was tco 
trving for the equanimity of the spectators, 
and these soldiers, all of whom had proved 
their manhood in many a mortal grip with 
the hardy foe, silently stole from the room, 
their eyes blinded by a mist of irrepressible 
tears. 


And the money, old chap?” whispered 
Tilson huskilv, rising and seating himself 
on the side of the bed. 

don't want it," smiled Wilfrid. gently 
pushing away the bag as his friend handed 
it to him. 

" But. I insist! I shan't consider the 
thing complete unless vou take it." 

“ Very well, old man: but do you know 
what I shall do with it ? " 

“ Something good bet." 

“I shall convert it into rupees and give 
the whole sum to my men —to have a feed 
with." 

“Thats aas you please," responded 
Tilson, thrusting the bag under Shipley's 
pillow. “All I know is that I'm happy 
now, and thank God for sparing us both to 
sec to-day." 


Three years have passed, and among 
others two men disembark from the trooper 
Sera hie. The erect carriage and steady eye 
proclaim their calling, and you see by their 
appointments that they are majors in rank. 
That one, a big, burly, powerfully built man 
belongs to the infantry, and wears two 
medals, also the coveted Cross for Valour. 
The second, more lightly put together, with 
a delicately handsome face, is a cavalry 
officer, and similarly decorated as his com- 
panion. Needless to name them. 

Coming as it did on an already established 
reputation for desperate bravery, Wilfrid's 
testimony of Tilson's heroism at the victory 
of Kandahar resulted in his being awarded 
the Cross. Tilson in his turn described how 
Shipley had outstripped his following, and 
had literally flung himself single-handed 
against the foe, thus affording a noble 
example to his men. This, supplemented 
by Griftith’s report, also a petition from the 
Pathan detachment setting forth their 
officer’s matchless gallantry during that 
abortive sortie, wherein he had not only 
led them so valorously in the assault and 
capture of that tower, but had snatched 
their jemadar from the very jaws of death ; 
all these representations, I say, were enough, 
and on him too was bestowed that supreme 
token of the Queen's recognition of super- 
lative merit. 

An interval of some weeks. The two 
officers have visited their kith and kin, and 
now meet by appointment in London. 

* Pve been thinking, Shipley,” remarked 
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Tilson, hooking his chum's arm as they 
descended the club steps after breakfasting 
together. What sav you to looking them 
up at the old College? I've not been near 
the place since—since— leaving." 

Nor I. Happy thought! Let's cab it to 
Paddington and go down by the midday 
express. Wale, I believe, is still in the flesh, 
and will be able to tell us all about the 
fellows.” 

Three hours later they found themselves 
under the well-remembered portico of their 
erstwhile Alma Matr. 

" Nearly twenty years since we last stood 
here," remarked Tilson retlectivelv, while 
they waited for an answer to their ring. 

“Yes, and what a deal you and I have 
been through during the interval! I 
wonder ——”’ 

At this moment the door opened, and an 
old white-haired  serving-man eyed the 
visitors with joyful amazement. 

“Well, Jim," said Tilson kindly, placing 
his hand on the old servant's shoulder, “do 
you know us ? 

“That I do, sir!" exelaimed Jim de- 
lightedle. “ You be Master Tilson, and 
you be Master Shipley, sir! There—gents ! 
I be main glad to see you! Us knows all 
about vou; the papers telled as 'ow both on 
you 'as got the Victoria Crossesses! Well, 
well! who'd a thinked it? But you be 
comed to see Mr. Wale, gents ? ” 

“ Yes, and you too, Jim, for that matter," 
said Shipley, slipping a sovereign into tho 
old man’s hand, a performance imitated by 
Tilson. “ Announce us as two old boys 
will you ? ” 

Expressing his thanks for the tips, and 
ushering the officers into the familiar recep- 
tion-parlour, Jim hied off on his errand, 
and presently in walked Mr. Wale. Twenty 
years had altered him considerably ; his 
hair was now snow-white, and he stooped. 
The chums rose to their feet as he entered 
the room. 

" Good afternoon, sir!" cried Shipley 
with respectful cordiality, stepping forward 
and extending his hand— which the Principal 
took. 

" Good afternoon ! " he responded hesi- 
tatingly, and peering at the face confront- 
ing him. *'I-—er—confess you have the 
advantage of No. Goodgracious! Is it 
Wilfrid Shipley ? ” 

It is, sir," laughed the Major in glad 
tones; “ your pupil of twenty years ago, 
who used to give you so much trouble with 
his trigonometry.” 

" Yes, yes, I recognise you now,” con- 
tinned the aged clergyman, pressing the 
visitors hand in both his own. “I am 
truly delighted to see you, Shipley. And 
this?“ he added, turning to the other who 
are you? Jim told me that two old pupils 
desired to see me, but I fail to recall you to 
memory." 

" Don't you recollect Arthur Tilson, sir ? 
The chap who dishonoured himself, and who, 
but for your forbearance, would have had 
to take to crossing-sweeping or something." 

Mr. Wale gazed at him in perplexity, and, 
without making any further advance, turned 
mutely to Shipley—as if for explanation. 


Wilfrid understood the purport of that 
glance. *'' Tilson has made complete repara- 


tion, sir," said he in the Principal's ear. 
“ He has fully established himself as a man 
of honour—in my eyes, and everyone likes 
and respects him." 

In that case I give you an equally warm 
welcome, Tilson,” exclaimed Mr. Wale, 
pressing the big officer's hand. Thank God 
that the bread I cast on the waters has 
returned to me after so many days. I have 
watched your careers with interest. As for 
you, Shipley, I felt sure you would make 
your way in the world; but I trembled fot 
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you, Tilson; excuse my saying so. How- 
ever, I was much gratified to learn that you 
had succeeded in obtaining your com- 
mission in the army ; then, when I read in 
the papers of gallant deeds performed by 
n both, and how you, Tilson, saved the 
ife of him you once wronged, I felt con- 
fident that your noble act would sufficiently 
atone for the evil committed in your youth, 
and that if God saw fit to let me look on you 
again, I should find you two knit together 
in a bond of union, and governed by that 
magic touch of nature which makes the whole 
world kin. Subsequently, on learning that 
you had been awarded the Victoria Cross, 
I was proud to think that pupils of mine 
should have earned the loftiest, most coveted 
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mark of distinction which our Sovereign 
has in her gift to bestow on the defenders 
of her throne and empire. God has blessed 
you: may He continue to do so to the end 
of your days! 

When they had regained their composure, 
they chatted for some time, asking after 
old schoolfellows, and alluding to nigh for- 
gotten incidente of the dead past. 

“ Where are you dining? queried Mr. 
Wale, taking advantage of a pause and 
glancing at his watch. 

* We were thinking of returning to town 
for dinner, sir," replied Shipley. 

„Stay and sup with us; you can leave 
by the midnight express. We sup at eight. 
You wil come? That's right; in the 
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I is Hong Kong in summer—no place for 
a white man. How it all comes back, 
the memory of it! The harbour is like a 
stewing cauldron ; the hills on the mainland 
shut it in on one side and the rugged heights 
of the island on the other. The damp 
steaming heat is always there, inside the 
cauldron, save when a rain-squall lashes 
the harbour into troubled wavelets and 
brings a short-lived coolness. The squall 
passes and the heat seems all the fiercer ; 
cascades of foaming water run to waste down 
the steep cliffs, and yet men complain in 
the papers next day of the shortage of 
water in the reservoirs. Boots go mouldy 
in a single night. It is only the elasticity 
of the British constitution (with a small c) 
that saves their wearers from following 


MONSIEUR BIARD. 


By a NAvAL OFFICER. 


their example in a figurative sense, and it 
is only the aforesaid elasticity that makes 
such an incident as Monsieur Biard " 
possible in such a flabby climate. 


With a heart that was light (considering 
the thermometer) and a bag that was heavy 
Lieutenant Johnson of H.M.S. Horrible, 
fled to the beach on forty-eight hours' 
leave. 

For so short a time the bag was heavy. 
Who knows what wonderful things it 
mightn't  contain—smuggled goods, the 
traces of a crime, or peradventure only goodly 
raiment for the making of a splash in Hong 
Kong society? Who can tell? Johnson 
knew, and so do I, the writer, but never, 
gentle reader, never will I let you into the 
secret. A mysteriously heavy bag in a tale 
is like a clove in an apple-tart. It is a spicy 
seasoning, but is apt to be disappointing 
if you investigate it too closely. So we will 
let the contents of Johnson’s bag remain 
questionable and mysterious. 

The officer stepped ashore and hailed a 
ricksha with the air of a lord—or an English 
man sojourning in the East—and drove to 
the Hong Kong Hotel, where he sent a letter 


by post. 


Excluding the stationary ship Tamar and 
gunboats and destroyers, which are small 
fry and don’t count, there were only two 
of H.M. ships in harbour. 

H.M.S. Horrible had been swinging round 
a buoy for a good two months, and H.M.S. 
Fury had just come on the scene to relieve 
her. The Fury was, so to speak, green; 
there were no “old China birds” aboard 
her, and she was fresh from England. The 
Horribles welcomed her and made the most 
of her before they left for the breezy healthy 
north. 

Licutenant Johnson had enjoyed a few 
precious hours out of his forty-eight when 
the Fury tied up to her buoy and started 
the process of swinging round it and shaking 
down into harbour routine. 


meantime I must hurry back to my class- 
room.“ 

„Will you do us a favour, sir? asked 
Shipley rising. 

* Certainly. What is it ? ” 

* Give the College two whole holidays on 
our behalf, sir." 

"I wil. Au revoir, then, till eight." 

As the friends walked out of the gates 
they heard a cheering from within the old 
school.house. Mr. Wale bad evidently 
announced the holidays. 

Doesn't that remind you of the time 
when we were here, Tilson ? " 

“ Truly it does! It makes me wish myself 
back again! 

[THE END.] 


Men up aloft were stripping the canvas 
steaming-covers from the masts and yards 
and taking them, sooty and grimy with 
smoke and weather, to be well washed with 
sult water and then stowed away until such 
time as the ship went to sea again. Aft on 
the half-deck a small and eager crowd, like 
flies round some sweetstuff, surrounded 
the freshly arrived mails as they were being 
sorted, and patiently awaited their own 
special letter or consoled themselves with 
newspapers if it had not arrived. 

As far as this yarn is concerned, only one 
letter of importance arrived—a local one 
for the commanding officer, which ran as 


follows : 
* 27 Peak Road, 
May 25, 18—. 

“ SIR, —Having the felicity to be appointed 
instructor in French to the midshipmen of 
the China Squadron from 9.30 to 11.30 of 
the forenoon and from 1.30 to 3.30 of the 
afternoon, I take the liberty of asking that 
I may commence the lessons on board of 
H.M.S. Fury on the afternoon of next 
Thursday, because that is the only time 
on which I can teach the midshipmen 
of your ship, the other times being com- 
plete. 

"I would, moreover, pray that one may 
send for me to embark myself at Murray 
Pier at 1.15 of the afternoon of Thursday. 

** Believe me, Sir, yours truly, 
* ADOLPHE BIARD." 


It was a quaint epistle and the Captain's 
clerk smiled as he read it; then, like a good 
secretary, helooked up Monsieur in the book 
of China Station Orders to verify him. 
There he was, in black and white, an official 
created by a paternal Admiralty who rc- 
an the lamentable ignorance of Naval 

fficers in foreign languages and desired 
their enlightenment. 

The Captain's clerk passed the letter on to 
the Commander and, in the course of the 
day, wrote to Monsieur engaging him for 
the following Thursday afternoon. As the 
Commander remarked, it was unfortunate 
his having to come on the make and 
mend " afternoon just after coal ship,” 
but if the fellow had no other day available, 
Thursday it must be. 


Murray Pier at 1.30, Thursday afternoon. 
Two ship's boats wait at the pontoon, 
the Horrible's cutter and the Fury's. Offi. 
cers have just stepped from the boats clad in 
every variety of costume and bent on for. 
getting, for a time, all about the ship. Ten to 
one, by seven o'clock most of them will be 
equally ready to return on board to dinner, 
but now they are eager as slaves released, 
[and 
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and step off ashore as though their lives 
depended on their getting the maximum 
amount of exercise during their brief liberty. 

All the men are going ashore, but there 
is one exception, who may be worth the 
noticing, seeing that he is the hero of this 
yarn. Monsieur Biard has no intention of 
frittering away the afternoon on the beach. 
His destination is H.M.S. Fury, and his 
object work; he strides towards the boats 
at the pontoon with the determined air of 
one who will enlighten the ignorant at all 
costs. 

He is a quaint sight, this Frenchman—a 
jaunty little man with a huge khaki-coloured 
topee on his head, a big moustache on his 
face, a white drill suit about his body, and 
a bundle of books in his hands. The topee 
is à piece of headgear of a diameter quite 
out of proportion to the wearer’s height, 
and makes him look like a walking toad- 
stool. Anywhere but in the tropics so large 
a hat would be considered unusual, but in a 
hot place like Hong Kong it is nothing 
extraordinary. 

The coxswain of the orrible cutter 
found him amusing. and also, which was 
curious, seemed to think that he had seen 
him before. 

Ain't 'e like im. Bill ? " h^ whispered 
to the starboard stroke. “ Just 'is walk: 
but wot a ruddy rig for "im to get into!” 
In reality the“ rig " was mostly purest white 
in colour and far from being ruddy, but the 
coxswain spoke with the figurative force 
much affected by sailors. 

The Frenchman approached the mid- 
shipman of the Fury's cutter and made 
obeisance to him with a low bow. Is it 
zat [ 'ave ze 'onour to address ze coxcomb 
of ze Fury ^" Monsieur’s stock of English 
was, like himself, small and quaint. 

The boat's crew tittered, but the mid- 
shipman looked severe; he was young, the 
brass of his buttons was still untarnished, 
and the dignity of new-found power upon 
him. He spake in reply, and was con- 
descending with the great condescension of 
the Englishman to the benighted foreigner 
who knows not the language. 

" Well! I'm the "midshipman of the 
Fury’s first cutter, and I have to take you on 
board." 

* Enchanted to 'ave ze 'onour. 
you assist me to ze boat," 
all eagerness to embark. 

In very truth he required some assist- 
ange. 

list he dropped his bundle of books; 
they broke their fall on the head of the 
starboard stroke, and the sharp corner of & 
French grammar caught that unoffending 
mariner in the eve. Monsieur was useless 
apology itself, and the starboard stroke 
grunted “ All right " unconvincingly. 

Then to get into the boat; no lightly 
leaping down, but carefully, with one hand 
on the coxswain’s shoulder and the other 
holding the midshipman’s right hand with the 
wrist-twisting tenacity of the raw and timid 
shoregoer, he let himself down from the 
pontoon into the cutter with as much grace 
as a side of beef when it is being lowered 
from the jetty into the beef boat. 

Once safely in the stern sheets, however, 
he made things lively with his quaint English 
all the way from the shore to the ship. 

* And no one knows ze French, is it so ? 
Un peu? Oh well! I am charmed to 
'ear it. I will teach you it all," and I 
believe that he would have made a start in 
the cutter had they not, by then, been close 
alongside. 

You may well say you are charmed, 
Monsicur Biard! The Naval Instructor, 
alone of the officers, speaks passably, and 
he has gone ashore. The rest say Oui, oui," 
and “ Non, non," with great fluency, but 


I pray 
replied Monsieur, 
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don't go much farther, so you may air your 
English at will aboard the Fury, and if you 
talk French none will criticise. You will 
have it all your own way, Monsieur, and 
you will learn a lot, or maybe you will 
teach the Furys something ! 

Monsieur steps safely aboard the quarter- 
deck and lifts his hand mechanically. 

Can it be that Monsieur was about to 
salute it but stopped himself? Of cours» 
not; only people in the Service salute the 
Power symbolised by the quarter-deck as 
they come on board, and not raw shoregoers 
like Monsieur. The idea is absurd, but 
perhaps he had been so often aboard a 
man-of-war that he had almost. fallen into 
the way of the little ceremony. 

He approaches the oflicer of the watch 
and makes his bow with a flourish. The 
officer is surprised at the effusive stute, 
but ascribes it to the virtues of his frock 
coat and sword, which articles of dress 
often make the officer of the watch as great 
an object of awe and interest to the ignorant 
public who see him as a Beefeater in the 
Tower, an extra-maznificent commissionaire, 
or a powdered footman. 

The midshipman of the watch i: told off 
and convoys Monsieur in safety to the 
place where the midshipmen were going to do 
school. 

Now, the proper Midshipmen's School- 
place " was closed for sundry repairs, and 
in the meantime one of the upper deck 
casemates had been furnished with mess- 
stools and a mess-table and was being used 
instead. 

Mess-stools, for the information of the 
uninitiated reader, are used by the blue- 
Jackets as seats in their messes, They 
are forms with hinged legs that fold up and 
are liable to collapse at the first sign of 
disturbance unless properly secured. 

Just for this afternoon, with much foresight 
the midshipmen had not secured them in 
any way, though those who sat at each 
end twined their legs around the iron legs 
of the forms and so supported them ro tem. 
Mess tables are equally supple - jointed 
pieces of furniture. 

Enter Monsieur, to find all ready and the 
class seated at the tables, seemingly quite 
docile and ready for work. 

„Nous allons commencer la dictée,” 
started Monsieur straightway, producing 
a paper-covered book from his little bundle 
and droning therefrom fragments of French 
for his unwilling pupils to put on paper. 

This they did under protest, and the 
dictation was as full of interruptions as a 
political speech from the wrong man. They 
weren't keen on becoming linguists, whatever 
their lordships at the Admiralty might 
wish. 

They longed for a spell, and it came. 

The ship was silent with the great silence 
of“ make and mend ” afternoon. Officially, 
the bluejacket makes and mends his clothes 
on one afternoon in the week, usually 
Thursday ; unofficially and more commonly 
he entrusts the care of his garments to a 
man who can do a bit of jewin'," as 
tailoring is called, while he himself “ mostly 
sleeps.“ as one has put it tersely. Hence 
the silence on board this Thursday after- 
noon. 

The doors of the casemate, those heavy 
doors of one-inch steel, stood open wide to 
let in all the air possible. 

Suddenly from without jarred a noise 
through the open doors. It woke the 
echoes of the silent ship and went right 
through the hearers’ heads—in at one ear, 
out at the other, and shook up any nerves 
it encountered en route. 

Some black list men who were doing 
No. 10a punishment had been told off to 
scrape the paint from a couple of ventilating 
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cowls and were doing the job in the time- 
honoured way of tapping the cowl with a 
scraper and chipping off the paint rat - tat- 
tat, a nerve- jarring sound. 

Monsieur was distracted, and put down 
his book with the air of a querulous martyr. 

Go, if you please, you leetle boy la, 
go to ze officer 'oo strut about ze deck in 
long clothes and a telescope—ze. ze—ah oui ! 
tank you—ze officer of ze watch—and pray 


im zat ‘ees noise may cease." He mut- 
tered Frenchly and fiercely under his 
breath. 

The dictation stopped, the messenger 


fled, and soon after the noise ceased and the 
black list men departed with their unwilling 
labour to another part of the ship. 

End of interruption No. 1. With an air 
of patience-rewarded-and-not-too-soon, Mon- 
sie..r took up his book again and resumed. 

No chance yet. Interruption No 2 
followed hard on No. l1. Little Tomkins 
was the cause. 

This future Nelson had abandoned in de- 
spair the writing of “ la dicte "" soon after 
its commencement, and found that when a 
man didn't worry about it, it acted as a 
good soporific. The nodling stage had 
been passed and the noise slept through, 
and by now little Tomkins was, in spirit, 
far from the ship and far from Hong Kong. 

Monsieur broke off with some petulance. 

“Ah! but I see one boy 'oo sleep. Ze 
heat or 'is dinner ’as ‘im vanquished, I go 
to recover 'im." 

Softly as Jael to slay Sisera, so softly 
stole the Frenchman to the sleeping youth. 
Unlike Jael. he had no nail or hammer nor 
murderous intent—only a finger and thumb 
that could pinch, and a desire for correction. 

Tae class watched breathlessly. Mon- 
sieur used the finger and thumb. 

Fearful the yell and fearful the language 
as little Tomkins leapt into the air and 
almost upset the unstable mess-stool in his 
rude awakening. Then came the lust of 
revenge. No dago would pinch him with 
impunity, he vowed in his wrath (also, what 
made it worse, he had received a dozen 
the day before from the powerful arm of 
the Sub, and was still a bit touchy). 

He made a rush, forgetful of science, 
forgetful of all savenatural fury. Monsieur, 
for his part, was all there and not to be 
caught napping. He seized little Tomkins, 
turned him round and ran him out of the 
casemate door, right aft along the quarter- 
deck, past a beaming quartermaster and 
boatswain’s mate and so, with a final shove, 
down the after-ladder on to the half-deck 
below. 

Little Tomkins retreated to the gun-room 
like a whipped pup, and there, lying on the 
settee, he meditated on Monsieur Biard 
and the folly of precipitation. Eventually 
he meditated himself into a peaceful sleep 
till tea-time, and in the end rather scored 
by being out of the casemate. 

Monsieur returned from shunting Tom- 
kins. He found in the casemate confusion 
supreme and a practical illustration of a 
well-known proverb concerning * cats and 
mice," which also applies to teachers and 
pupils, as some of the former know to their 
sorrow. 

This is what had happened. 

The teacher being absent expelling a pupil, 
the class acted quickly. The midshipmen 
at the ends of the mess-stools stood up. 
A vicious kick inwards against the iron 
legs of the form, and the thing was done. 
Crash ! The whole class, in the flash of a boot, 
lay spilt on the deck and vowing that they 
were hurt and in sore need of first aid. 

Then Monsieur came on the scene. His 
action was determined. He re-entered 
the casemate, shut the heavy doors, which 
once shut, are mot easily opened, and faced 


the prostrate class as they lay groaning 
on the deck. 

And now a curious thing happened. For 
once in a way, but not for long, he spoke 
good English, colloquial and idiomatic. 
There was no compromise. He raped at 
them roundly. 

* You demented young swine, stand up, 
or I'll kill the lot of you!” 

He tackled them fair and square with 
English that burnt and blistered. and the 
powerful arguments of tists and feet. There 
Was no quarter, no hesitation. The wing d 
words flew thick as hail. and the battle 
raved for five long sweating minutes. He 
conquered them by force of muscle and 
strength of will. He made them weary 
and heated and would not let them sit. 

And then, sudden as the passing of a 
thunderstorm in summer, came a change. 
The flow of words stopped and he went on 
in the slow old way, blandly and with 
shrugging shoulders, 

“Ah! zose seats zey are not safe ones. 
Ze eliss will stand for ze rest of ze lesson. 
Lt zem be: zey are not safe.” 

Then up spake a senior midshipman and 
brought his best diplomatic French to 
be ir, with intent to effect a compromise. 

" Mais monsieur, je crois que je peux 
fixer lex—fixer les mess-stools avec un peu 
de—de—de—— I sav, vou chaps, what's 
spun-yarn in French—spun-varn, you savvy 
what I mean—' spun-yarn,' and the 
diplomatie French got jerkv and stopped 
like a clock that has run down. 

There was no vielding, “ Mais, non," 
replied Monsieur. '* I know not ze spun. yarn 
and I compre'end zem not, zese seats "ere, 
but zey are not safe. You will keep stand- 
inz—or, my word, there ll be more trouble," 
he finished under his breath. 

And now let us make some translation 
as you stand and cannot write. You com- 
mence, you," and the work, such as it was, 
started afresh. 

The place grew hot and stuffy like an 
oven. he doors were shut and the sun 
blistered down on the steel sides. The 
class grew weary and got "the tickles " 
with the running sweat, 

Six bells. The sentry struck them softly 
as men slept below and he did not wish to 
wake them. Still in the tight-sealed case- 
mate stood the class and converted the 
good French into bad English. They loathed 
the language more and more, got more and 
more clammy and uncomfortable and undid 
thet: tunics. 

Aeons passed in the casemate. ; 

Seven bells. Clear and loud they rang 
out, a summons to awake, as “Clear up 
decks " would be piped in fifteen minutes. 
The “ make and mend“ was finished and 
it was time for the officers’ tea. 

As the last stroke of the bell rang out, 
Monsieur dismissed his pupils. He followed 
them out of the casemate and gulped in the 
good fresh air. 

On the quarter-deck the Commander met 
him and invited him to the ward-room. 
Monsieur is enchanted and follows his 
host into the mess, bowing and murmuring 
polite though mutilated greetings to all 
around him. 

There were onlv a few officers in the mess, 
but there happened to be there a guest, 
the young surgeon of the Horrible. He 
scanned the Frenchman closely, as. though 
he had seen him before but didn't quite 
recognise him, and surely Monsieur knew 
him too. Wasn't that a wink passed between 
them—a furtive wink like the half- hid 
signal flash from the destroyer to a friend 
as she creeps into the enemy's harbour. 
Ves! surely Monsieur knew him and winked, 
although he professed to the Commander 
that he was proud to acquaint his friend.” 
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The young Marine Lieutenant who was 
the ward.room  wine-caterer was aroused 
from the perusal of the paper by 
Monsieur’s entry. He bethought him of 
some unpopular champagne and—as after- 
thoughts—of international courtesy and 
the easy maintenance of the entente cordiale 
at the expense of the mess, 

He approaches Monsieur. with a suave 
affability and some fluency of tongue. 

* Pardonnez, Monsieur, mais voulez-vous 
quelquechese de plus— plus robuste que 
le the? Du whiskey-so la, ou du eham- 
pagne. Nous avons de trés bon cham- 
piane. 

Monsieur is not to be caught; he has no 
wish to be a receptacle for surplus champagne. 

* Mais, non," he replied, smiling sweetly 
on the young Marine. “[ am ze tectotal 
drinker, I love not ze whisk-soda or ze 
champagne, May D. "ave. café au lait, if 


you please, wiz ze milk." 


The young Marine feels squashed: he 
abandons all idea of courtesy, international 
or otherwise, and subsides into the paper 
again, The Commander sends an order to 
the sorely tried ward-room galley to make 
a cup of coffee, while confounding in his 
heart all foreigners who want “café au 
lait’? at tea time. Monsieur. Jabbers on, 
airing his English to those around him and 
helping out the deficiencies of his speech 
with the aid of his shrugging shoulders, 
till one wondered they weren't tired. 


The ward-room cook's mate had slept 
away the hot afternoon on the deck near 
his galley-stove. In consequence, he had, 
on turning out, somewhat of a bad temper 
and a “ fat head," and the rush of preparing 
the officers’ tea, while dispelling the latter, 
had by no means improved the former. 
As a matter of habit he always used wild 
adjectives before every other noun and 
when superlatives were required, but 
periods of stress like the present revealed 
his abilities to a surprising extent. 

" Wot's that?” cried this man of fiery 
tongue, clanging back the oven door and 
looking at the toast which was being freshly 
hotted up inside. “ Corfy ?—that'll be ot 
milk too. Which of 'em wants corfy at this 
time of day, Shiner? Jiggered if I don't 
chuck my ‘and in one of these days! 'Igh 
time the 'enthen Chinees came along and 
took my place in this ship." 

»Shiner“ Wright, the Marine servant 
who had brought the unusual order, was 
pleased to be facetious. He leant against 
a stanchion and kept up soothing conversa- 
tion, to the intense delight of a few on- 
lookers. 

* Keep cool, old cock. It is uncommon 
’ot for the time of year, ain't it, and ‘otter 
still when you get on the job down ’ere.” 
(The cook's mate breaks out.) Steady. old 
girl, don't loose off like that! I ain't done 
nothin' to yer, only passin' the time of 
day friendly like, and givin? yer the 
latest news. On the 'ole, the officers are 
fairly quiet in the ward-room now and 
lewnin' to bear with patience the tough 
jobs you sets before them. The old doctor 
sil the ten 'ad been standin’ and the 
devil-dodger moaned about the toast, but 
otherwise they're all right.” 

The cook's mate turned on him. 

* Yer old fool, did I ask wot all their 
complaints was? Lot of notice we take of 
them, cept the Commander or one or two 
others. Wot I want to know is, oo wanted 
corfy ? " 

* Oh ! it's the coffee you're after, is it? 
Let's see, 'oo ordered cotlee ? Oh yes! it 
was à French bloke that 'as been takin' in 
"and some of the snotties and teachin’ 'em 
parley-voo. E said 'e'd take some coffee 
to is tea.” 
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For a moment, to the delight of the 
onlookers, the man of epithets was speech- 
less with pent-up wrath, while the strains 
of Home, Sweet Home” rendered in 
chorus by a musically inclined mess camo 
floating by. 

Then he exploded. 
a wretched 


* Wot? Make corfy for 
frozev, a stinkin’ son of a, etc. ete. ? Jig- 
gered if I wil. “Oose guest was e? O—oh! 


Commander's, wos e? Well, then! s'pose 
Il have to." (With a resigned air and 
unnatural coolness.) Tell the old cock 
with my compliments it's being made with 
all despatch and will be sent up in two 
twos.” (Then very contidentially.) ^! 'Ow- 
ever, Shiner, if ver could manage to pour it 
down the froggzy's neck, when yer 'and it to 
um, I wish yerd do so, just permiseuous 
like; I'd feel 'appier and my labour not in 
vain." (Then fortissimo.) “ Makin’ corfy at 
this time of day for unmentionable dagos! 

wot is the Navy coming to 7” 

And he started the brew with much 
unnecessary violence and clatter of galley 
utensils, humming the while defiantly the 
tune of “ A little bit off the top," which tho 
musical mess had just started beliowing. 


In the midst of the preparation of the 
colfee, Monsieur's boat was reported along- 
side, and he prepared to go. He bid every- 
one a most effusive farewell, especially the 
doctor of the Horrible, whom he professed 
himself charmed to meet. 

e coffee n'importe," 
mind not ze loss of it; 
'ave it.” 

He was half-way ashore when the coffee 
was brought up hot to the ward-room ; uo 
one wanted the beverage, and it was thrown 
away. 

Some one told the ward-room cook’s mate 
without letting him down gentiy. The 
result was sad. He broke a plate with 
needless violence and was hauled up before 
the Commander next day for creating a 
disturbance on the mess deck. 

About ten minutes after  Monsieur's 
departure the Horrible's surgeon got up 
and said he reckoned he must be off. He 
looked meditatively out of the scuttle and 
observed how the boat that had taken 
Monsieur ashore was returning “with no 
one in her." 

“ Who was that foreign chap in the mess 
just now? I didn't catch his name," he 
asked the Commander carelessly. 

Don't you know him ? " said the Com- 
mander indulgently. That's old Biard, 
who's been taking our mids to-day." 

* Biard, the French instructor? No, sir, 
excuse me. I fancy he’s on leave. Anyway, 
that chap isn't he." 

Not Biard ? " gasped the Commander. 
* Then who on earth was he ? " 

The doctor shook his head and smiled 
sweetly. 

The Commander looked at him doubtfully 
for a moment, then rushed to the nearest 
scuttle vowing vengeance and the im- 
mediate recall of the cutter with Monsieur 
in her. 

Of course it wastoolate. The cutter was 
nearly alongside, and Monsieur, by now, was 
in a bedroom at the Hong Kong Hotel 
changing. He changed everything, white 
tunic, khaki helmet, all his outer man, even 
his inoustache, which clearly was one of 
those made to take off and on like some 
ladies' fringes. 

When he came out, what a transformation! 
Where is the Frenchman? Surely, that 
is a British naval officer who walks forth 
with a smile of amusing thoughts round his 
lips and in his hands a bag that is heavy. 

It dawned gradually on board the Fury 
that some one had been pulling their leg 


he protested. “I 
some one else will 
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and there was much mortification, especially 
among the midshipmen. 

Vengeance was vowed, but on whom? 
No one knew who Monsieur Biard really was, 
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though they heard of him ad nauseam. 


Everyone rammed him down their throats, 


yet no one could or would give the show 
away. 
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At length the object of their vengeance 


became known to them, but, alas! it was 
too late! 


pay off. 


The Horrible had gone home to 


THE GREATEST HEADMASTERS ENGLAND HAS KNOWN. 


qu question as to who was the greatest 

schoolmaster that British schools have 
ever had must always be both difficult to 
answer and a risky query to deal with if 
one would not draw down vials of wrath 
upon one's head from all pupils, past and 
present, of the many schools that are not 
honoured with the answer. Yet we may 
be forgiven if we try in this article to get 
some approximate reply to this simple and 
very interesting query. 

Were my own opinion asked, I should 
hesitatingly, though not an Old Rugbeian, 
ay. Dr. Arnold”; for, though there 
have been other masters who have worked 
transformations in schools quite as great and 
splendid as that Arnold worked at Rugby 
during his sway there, yet there is no Eng- 
lish master. and never has been, who has 
exercised such a wonderful subsequent influ- 


Dr. Arnold, the great former Head of Rugby. 


ence over the whole of English public-school 
teaching and system as Arnold has done, 
and, though long dead, is still doing. 

What did this great schoolmaster do to 
earn such unique fame ? He went to Rugby 
in 1828, and ruled the school for fourteen 
years. He brought with him ideas and 
experience gained at Winchester during his 
stav there, and this was ripened by deep 
study and further experience of boys and 
schools of all kinds. The tremendous re- 
forms he developed in English public schools 
may be set down as three in chief. He 
instituted the monitorial svstem as we know 
it to-dav in almost every big school, by 
which the younger boys are held in check, 
and almost all minor punishments in school 
undertaken, by chosen monitors, usually of 
the Sixth Form ; he expanded the aims and 
objects of boys at school by making the 
formation of character even more important 
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than mere instruction there; and, lastly, 
by his religious teaching of the highest 
kind, he proved that the rule of the rod in 
school, which had been the principal method 
of imparting instruction for a thousand 
years in English schools, was the wron 

method of procedure, and that greater an 

better effects could be obtained by en- 
couragement, patience, and appealing to 
the honour of boys to do their very best in 
everything. 

Knowing what other famous masters have 
done, I do not feel sure as to who has been 
the greatest schoolmaster England ever had. 
I simply give my own opinion that it was 
Arnold. There were many other great 
masters during the nineteenth century to 
compete with him for the honour. Before 
that century there was, I take it, only one. 
This was the ever-famous Dr. Busby, of 
Westminster School, who stands without a 
rival, both as to the scholars he turned out, 
as to his methods, and as to the splendid 
position to which he brought Westminster 
at the close of the seventeenth century. 

Remember that he had 350 boys under him 
in 1695, an extremely large school for that 
time ; that he produced such men as Dryden, 
South, Christopher Wren, John Locke, 
George Hooper, Lord Jeffreys, Atterbury, 
Matthew Prior, Philip Henry, and Arch- 
bishop Blackburne ; that his power was so 
tremendous and his reputation as a master 
so great throughout aristocratic England 
that he would not take off his hat before 
King Charles rr. when he visited the school 
lest the 350 boys should imagine for a moment 
that there was any person in the realm 
greater than Dr. Busby. Certainly Busby 
was the greatest master English schools had 
ever known until Arnold arrived. I de- 
cline to put him in competition with the 
famous Rugby master for the supreme place, 
because I am considering chiefly masters of 
the nineteenth century, who worked more 
under similar conditions. 

There have been good authorities who 
have maintained that Edward Thring, of 
Uppingham School, was a greater head. 
master than Arnold, and that he has the 
right to be awarded the premier place 
amongst the greatest heads of our schools 
in modern days. I cannot but confess that 
I have much sympathy with their conten- 
tion, for Thring did even finer things than 
the famous Rugby master in some respects. 
But we must not forget that Arnold was the 
pioneer of reforms in the scholastic system ; 
that Thring had twenty-five years of 
Arnold's experience and results to model 
his work upon. The pioneer's task must 
always be the most difficult, and so, after 
all, I cannot but give Arnold the preference, 
though Thring was indeed a marvellous 
success as a headmaster. 

Think for a moment what he did. He 
went to Uppingham in 1853, and found it 
a country grammar school of no preten- 
sions, with twenty-five boys, wretched pre- 
mises, and two assistant-masters. He made 
it before his death in 1887 one of the chief 
public schools in the land, with 320 boys, 
splendid buildings of every kind, and thirty 
a«sistant-masters. And he could almost 
certainly have had 600 boys, but he always 


refused to have a school of more than 320, 
sternly opposing big overgrown schools. 

He was the first to introduce the Modern 
Side into a great school; to build and equip 
manual workshops for practical scholars 
and future hand- workers amongst his boys; 
he made English a subject closely following 
on classics and mathematics as a means of 
educating the mind; he wrote very volu- 
minously on all kinds of educational matters, 
and has left grand legacies of that kind to 
his successors. He removed the whole 
school in three weeks to Borth, Cardigan- 
shire, when typhoid broke out at Upping- 
ham—a wonderful piece of management. So 
Thring was little, if any, below Dr. Arnold. 

Who should follow Thring it is not easy 
to say. But perhaps Dr. Vaughan, of 
Harrow, has the best claim. Vaughan went 
to the School-on-the-Hill in 1844, when it 
had fallen so low that there were only 
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sixty-nine boys there. Hc made such great 
and striking reforms, and his A a as 
an excellent head s so quickly, that in 
three years the 1 rose to 283. Vaughan 
remained at Harrow until 1859, and left it 
with 466 boys—nearly seven times the 
number he found when he arrived there. 

It is clear that any master who could 
accomplish this wonderful revolution has 
no small claim to the premiership amongst 
English masters. There have been good 
judges who have awarded this place to 
Dr. Vaughan amongst the grcat masters of 
the nineteenth century. Without actually 
going so far, I must admit that by his re. 


‚sults, by the dignified and gentle but very 


firm rule he held, by the scholars he turned 
out, Vaughan is extremely bad to beat in 
the race for the scholastic premiership of 
great headmasters. 

With Dr. Vaughan's name I would couple 


that of Dr. Liddell at Westminster, though 
] should say Vaughan was undoubtedly the 
greater master. But I couple them for 
several reasons. They started their separate 
work almost together, for Liddell went to 
St. Peter's College in 1846. They both had 


schools to rule whose numbers had sunk to 
a terribly low point. for Westminster, when 


Dr. Moberly, formerly Head of Winchester. 


Liddell arrived, had only ninety pupils, 
though even in Busby's day, a century and 
a-half before, it had had 350; and, again at 
Westminster as at Harrow, there were 
sundry reforms which must necessarily be 
carried out if the school was to improve, 
though it might well be that the carrying 
out of them would wreck the place unless 
done under a master-hand. 

Liddell came and did for Westminster 
what Vaughan did for Harrow, with very 
similar results. He found ninety boys; he 
left the school still rising, though its pupils 
within ten years had more than doubled ; 
he carried out most excellent reforms; he 
turned out many men who do credit to the 
school to-day ; he saw a Government which 
had no less than eight Westminster men 
in the Ministry. Truly Liddell must be 
reckoned amongst our great schoolmasters 
of the nineteenth century. 

The next finest schoolmaster was doubt- 
less Dr. Moberly, of Winchester. George 
Moberly ruled Winchester’s destinies for the 
long period of thirty-one years (1835-66), 
and he was perhaps the greatest master 
Wykeham’s celebrated college has ever had 
since its founder. He had very great diffi- 
culties to face on his arrival, for he was not 
a Winchester or New College man, and all 
others were looked upon with deep suspicion 
at the great school. He was an extra- 
ordinary contrast, not for the better, to 
his predecessor in looks and general ap- 
Eu his voice was spoiled by a bad 
isp. Yet he triumphed over all these and 
even more terrible difficulties, such as the 
internal disorganisation and low moral state 
of the school, with a mighty success, and 
ultimately became recognised as a man fit 
to uphold Wykeham's high honour and 
position even against such doughty cham- 
pions as Vaughan at Harrow, Liddell at 
Westminster, and Hawtrey at Eton. 

Dr. Hawtrey, possibly the finest head 
Eton has known, ruled the doyen of our 
public schools from 1834 till 1853, a period 
of nineteen years. He it was who first had 
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to compete with the magnificent work. then 
beginning to bear fruit, that Arnold had 
gt: irted at Rugby seven years previously. 
Eton was in a sad state ; everything was at 
its lowest ebb. If Rugby was going on as 
she promised to do it boded ill for the school 
bv the Thames unless some great master 
should come along who would guide her 
also to higher destiny and greater material 
results, Hawtrey came along just in time ; 
the right man in the right place. He waa 
an Etonian of Etonians, born and bred, so 
to speak, in the traditions of the school, 
and he loved it with an undying love. He 
set about his great task with stern deter- 
mination and with grand success One 
proof of this will suffice. His witness is the 
late Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, who was 
under the famous Drs. Keate and Hawtrey 
during his Etonian days. And Mr. Glad- 
stone once said: “ What Eton has become 
she owes reallv to three men—viz. Bishop 
Selwyn, the Duke of Newcastle, and Dr. 
Edward Craven Hawtrev." 

I am inclined to think that Dr. Temple. 
as head of Rugby, deserves the next place 
in our list. His influence upon the boys, 
and his wonderful formation of their cha- 
racters into those of strong, manly English- 
men of the best type, must ever go far 
towards placing Temple amongst the very 
best of schoolmasters of the past century. 
His immense popularity with those under 
him, whether [Sn or masters, despite his 
severe tongue and often rugged manners, 
must be ascribed to the feeling all had that 
he was thoroughly just, true, and well- 
meaning in all things, and at heart most 
desirous for their good. They all felt that 
beneath that rough face and speech there 
lay an affection and sympathy whose depth 
they could not even guess. And they loved 
him despite themselves, and moulded their 
lives as he would have them. 

Marlborough can rejoice in that she has 
had one of the best of latter-day masters in 
the late George Granville Bradlev, and 
another in her much loved Dr. Bell. Bradley 
was truly one of the most notable of any 
dozen great masters of the past century. 
Bell was perhaps the most loved master any 
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public school has ever had for the last cen- 
tury and a-half. If he has had any rival in 
this it is surely in the way that West- 
minsters from 1883 to 1901 regarded Dr. 
Rutherford, who, by his world-wide scholar- 
ship, the success of the school, his noble life, 
and earnest example, has made many men, 
atill young to-day, feel that they can never 
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repay what they owe to Westminster and 
Rutherford though they should live a 
hundred years. 

Bradley hardly at all resembled Bell at 
Marlborough, yet he made an extraordinary 
impression on the school. He was, indeed, 
a great master in the widest and best sense 
of the term, and must be accounted the 
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greatest master any of the newer founda- 
tion of public schools i. e. those founded 
since 1840—has ever had. 

Dr. Warre's long reign at Eton has 
recently come to its close, and so we can 
place him in our category as one of the 
great heads of the past century. He did 
not have to prove his wonderful powers as 
Hawtrey had; he never had the task of a 
Vaughan or a Liddell in uplifting a falling 
school ; but let it not be forgotten that he, 
by his work and character, saw the noble 
school of Henry vi. reach its 1,000 scholars, 
the only public school master who has ever 
been able to make such a boast. And 
that man must indecd be a great master 
who can accomplish such a fent. 

Nor must we pass by Benjamin Hall 
Kennedv, whose rule at Shrewsbury School 
from 1836 till 1866 made a notable epoch in 
that famous seat of instruction, and was 
not without a reflex effect on many other 
English schools. It is not nearly so easy to 
say where Kennedy's greatness lay as it 
has been of some men mentioned in this 
article, for he had a temper, and other in- 
firmities, and the school's numbers did not 
increase much under his régime. Yet he 
was great; that is unquestioned. Doubt- 
less his power lay in the splendid reforms he 
earried out so well at Shrewsbury. The 
deepening of the religious and moral sense 
of the boys; the organisation of the schl 
games upon the best footing ; the introduc- 
tion of modern subjects of study, then 
almost unique in such a schocl ; the aboli- 
tion of the overcrowding system that had 
until then been rife at similar places—all 
these things Kennedy did, aud did most 
excellently for Shrewsbury School, and so 
made a wide reputation and a great namo 
for himself. 

It should be remembered that we are 
dealing only with masters whose work is done 
and which can be appraised when this article 
is written. Yet it would be unfair to ex- 
clude one of the greatest of English public- 
school masters whose long and magnificent 
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labours have just come to a close by his 
resignation. We refer, of course, to Mr. 
F. W. Walker, of St. Paul's. He who 
guided the destinies of that school for over 
a quarter of a century ; who carried out the 
splendid migration of it from the City to 
Hammersmith ; who has made a record in 
scholastic successes from his school to the 
universities and publie positions—such a 
man is not to be omitted from this list of 
the greatest schoolmasters England has 
known. 

Nor can we omit the almost equally cele. 
brated name of Mr. J. S. Philpotts, whose 
remarkable work at Bedford Grammar 
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HIPBUILDING is a very ancient art, 
though it is impossible to say who 
was the first to exercise it and when and 
where he lived. The Book of Genesis tells 
us of the building of the Ark by Noah, and, 
though the Ark was in no sense a ship, the 
directions given to him are so general that 
they would be almost unintelligible unless 
to a person to some extent acquainted with 
the building of ordinary vessels. 

The deduction therefore is that even in 
Noah’s day the art of shipbuilding was widely 
known, and that the instructions he received 
were intended to show him how the Ark was 
to ditfer both in size and form from the ships 
then in use rather than to bring the subject 
before him for the first time. 

The earliest form of ship or boat was, no 
doubt, the dug-out, that is a tree hollowed 
either by fire or by a stone axe. Some 
people consider that the word“ ship“ refers 
to this, since it is the same as skiff, which is 
plainly allied to the verb to scoop. This may 
be true as far as English and Anglo-Saxon 
are concerned, but it does not seem to be so 
with regard to other languages. 

India being so vast a country, and by far 
the larger part of its area being remote from 
the sea, the chief use to which boats and 
ships are put is the navigation of rivers. 

These have peculiarities of their own, and 
the craft employed must be built to suit 
them. 

For instance, the Indus and Brahmapootra 
are at times roaring torrents, many miles in 
width, on which the wind often raises very 
considerable waves. The violence of the 
current, too, disturbs the river-bed, so that 
deep channels quickly, and without warning, 
become piled-up sandbanks, and new chan- 
nels open where before was solid earth. 

There is a very great difference also in the 
depth of the water at different seasons of 
the year. Where in the rains there is aniple 
room for a ship of deep draught, in the 
winter, when there is little or no rain, there 
is scarcely water enough to float a barge. 

Then many of the rivers abound in creeks, 
on the banks of which are houses and 
villages. All these are largely, if not 
entirely, dependent on the river for their 
intercourse with the rest of the country. 
The river is the great highway. By it corn, 
hay, and every kind of agricultural produce 
goes to market, and by it the inhabitants 
of far-away localities journey to the great 
centres of civilised life. 

Of course railways, which of late years 
have been so extensively built in India, have 
diverted some of the passenger traffic from 
the river, but for heavy goods the cheapness 
of carriage by water still secures, and is 
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School was one of the wonders of the last 
quarter of last century. The master who 
saw his school rise in numbers within fifteen 
years from about 200 to well over 800— 
and all entirely due to his own marvellous 
work an: personality—is not a man to be 
left out of our account here. 

To sum up our results. Before modern 
days -i. e. the commencement of last cen- 
tury— Westminster could boast of the 
greatest master public schools had ever had. 
Since then, amongst the chief headmasters 
whose work is now finished Rugby has had 
two—one perhaps the greatest ; Eton, West- 
minster, and Marlborough have also had 


INDIAN BOATS AND SHIPS. 


(With Photographic Views.) 


likely to secure, the great bulk of these 
commodities for the river. 

One of the commonest and most useful 
craft used on the Indus is the Doondah.”’ 
This looks at first sight like a huge lighter, 


but it possesses several qualities which 


render it well suited to the river. 

Perhaps a short description of the way it 
is built will enable my readers to understand 
what it is like when finished. First the 
sides, made of strong planks, hewn thus: 


are prepared and completely finished. The 
bottom also, of the same kind of wood. is 
got ready. They are then brought together 
and the middle part of the bottom is fixed 
to the sides by timber knees at A. a, A. The 
bottom has now to be persuaded to bend so 
as to come up to the sides, to B, B. This 
is done by soaking it with hot grease, or 
sometimes the dung of sheep and oxen is 
used instead. 

This causes the planks to warp and turn 
up, and then a strong tackle is fixed on their 
ends, and, being pulled tighter each day, 
while more and more anointing goes on, in 
the course of a few weeks they rise so much 
that they meet the sides, when they are, of 
course, secured. 

This bending of the bottom gives the 
middle part a curve which is of the greatest 
use in navigation, for, supposing the boat to 
run on a sandbank, instead of sticking there 
and getting more tightly imbedded, it swings 
round as if on a pivot, exposes its broad side 
to the current, and is thereby speedily 
forced off the bank. It is something like 
this when complete : 


There are several other kinds of boat used 
on the Indus, all more or less resembling the 
doondah. There is one they call ‘ The 
Cow,” because it is able to carry such ex- 
ceedingly heavy weights, but is slow and 
clumsy in its movements. 

Then there is the Dug-out, which is, as its 
name imports, made from one tree. It is 
long and narrow, and useful for rowing about 
in the creeks of the river, but it is a very 
cranky sort of ship, and unless you are very 
careful you find yourself in the water. 

The Amirs of Sind used to possess very 
handsome barges rowed by six men, and 


two; Uppingham, Winchester, Harrow, Bed- 
ford, and St. Paul's have each had one. Of 
living and still acting heads we speak not at 
all, which will account for several notable 
names not being in our list. Butas to the 
dozen or so mentioned having .been our 
greatest masters in the past there can be no 
question. 

We should like to add that the por- 
traits of Dr. Moberly and Dr Bradley 
are given by kind permission of Messrs. 
Methuen & Co.: while Mr. Bartlett, 
Shrewsbury, supplied the photograph of 
Dr. Kennedy, and Mr. Emery Walker that 
of Dr. Arnold. 
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fitted with a gaily decorated pavilion in 
the stern for their Highnesses to recline in. 
Since Sind has belonged to England these 
gentlemen have lost somewhat of their 
importance, but they still, many of them, 
keep their barge. 

For crossing hill streams, such as the 

Sutlej, in its upper reaches, a very rough-and- 
ready sort of machine is provided, called a 
* Kutnow." It consists of six bullock-skins 
carefully sewn together and inflated. These 
are tied underneath a native charpoy or 
bedstead. The sahib who wishes to cross 
the river sits on the bedstead, and is, of 
course, supported in the water by the skins. 
The machine is propelled by two men, who. 
one at each end of the bedstead, lie flat on 
their stomachs over the two outside skins 
and paddle with their feet. Progression by 
this means is exciting, because if one of the 
skins slips or leaks the bedstead ceases to be 
horizontal, and the unfortunate sahib sces 
first his knapsack, which contains his lunch, 
then his gun, slide placidly over the side, and 
if the voyage be a long one he himself has 
to follow and get ashore as best he may. He 
will probably beat the boatmen if he can 
catch them, but that will not restore his 
lost possessions or dry his clothes. 
. On some streams a number of earthen 
vessels, called Chatties,”’ are used instead of 
the skins. These are even more unreliable 
than they, because they are so fragile. A 
bit of floating wood or a projecting stone on 
the bank knocks the bottom out of your 
chattie, and then where are you ? 

Natives, and sometimes venturesome and 
very youthful sahibs, try to cross a river by 
sitting astride of a single inflated skin. "The 
most confirmed buck-jumper is easy to sit 
compared with that steed. If you don't 
believe me, take grandmamma's air-cushion, 
put it in the duck-pond, get upon it, and, 
1f you are soon in cold water, then you may 
console yourself with the certainty that you 
will be in very hot water indeed when she 
comes to hear of it ! 

When you get farther south, where India 
is not so wide, you, of course, are much 
nearer the sea, and there you meet with a 
great variety in the way of ships and boats, 
For long voyages the Dhow is the usual 
vessel This is like an exceedingly ill-built 
and ill-found Yarmouth fishing-smack of 
the largest size. The chief feature about it 
is the great length of the yard which carries 
the sail. This gives the ship a picturesque 
appearance, and it looks well from a dis- 
tance; but keep to windward of her, for 
dhows do not smell sweet. 

The two views, figs. 1 and 2, are of 
fishing-boats in the harbour of Karwar on 
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the west coast. The very high bow makes 
them easy to steer, and they can readily be 
beached when the catch is complete. 

It is at Madras that you find the most 
curious and, in some respects, the rudest 
boats. Most bovs love string, but I do not 
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gers had to land from the steamers which 
had brought them from England or elsewhere, 
and there was no other way of getting ashore, 
so. if you did not feel inclined to trust your- 
self to the string- made 
boat— well, you must 


think it ever entered the head of any boy 
who reads the B. O. P.“ to make himself a 
boat by sewing boards together with string 
and rope. Yet that is the way the Madras 
boats are made. ; 


Fie. 3 


If you look closely at figs. 3, 4, 5, you 
will be able to see the string used to tie 
the timbers together. Fig. 3 is a boat called 
a Catamaran. It is intended for only one 
person, though at a pinch it can carry two. 
The fishermen are the greatest users of thia 
boat when they go out with their lines and 
hooks. The boat, as you see it, has just been 
tied together and is ready to start. Fig. 4 
is a snapshot of the man just as he has 
pushed off. It is evident that he will not 
gt his clothes wet to any extent even if tho 

at fails him, and, as he can probably swim 
like a fish, he cannot come to much harm. 

Fig. 5 is a ** Masula boat, intended to carry 
a number of people. It, too, is made in the 
same way, by regularly sewing planks 
together with thick string. At first sight it 
would seem that boats so made must leak 
terribly, but, as you know, string contracts 
when it is wetted, so that the cords used by 
the builder, being pretty close together and 
pulled tight when dry, exert a tremendous 
pressure on the planks, and the seam becomes 
watertight as soon as the whole is well soaked. 
This is, therefore, by no means a crazy craft, 
but is firm and capable of standing any 
amount of knocking about, because it bends 
a little under pressure, but the planks will 
Dot “ start’ from their place, as they might 
do if secured witb nails. 

Until the new breakwater at Madras was 
built it was in boats of this kind thet passen- 


go back again. Of course there were acci- 
dents sometimes, and people got a ducking. 
I remember hearing some years ago that a 
boat was swamped and the passengers all 
drowned. But that sort of thing will happen 
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wherever there are boats, whether they be 
made of string or have been turned out by 
the best builder that England can boast. One 
of the funniest sights connected with boats 
is to be found a long way from Madras, in 


equal to the emergency. They keep a long 
plank on board, and this they thrust out over 
the gunwale some fifteen feet, and tie the 
other end down to a thwart. One or two of 


them then proceed to walk out on this plank 
and sit themselves down on their hunkers at 
the extreme end. Their weight acts as a 
counterpoise to the sail, and keeps the boat 
level. Itisa very simple plan, but effective, 
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Perhaps you or I might hesitate te take up 
such a position, but these men seem to 
enjoy it, and laugh at those who remain on 
board because the work of the boat falls to 
them, while they sit and look on. 


Fia. 5. 


Karachi Harbour. There are a number of 
boats kept there for hire, called ** Bunder 
boats.” These are large roomy vessels pro- 
pelled by a sail of such size that, if there is 
any wind stirring, the boat heels over in a very 
uncomfortable manner. Butthe boatmen are 


There is also in India, as in all the rest of 
the world, the ship that don't come in. 
* will do so and so," people say, when 
my ship comes in." That is a vexatious 
sort of craft, for it very often does not come 
in at all.—I hope yours may. Salaam. 
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Giving Bob a Swim. 
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NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WORKERS WITH BOYS. 


THERE has recently been formed a Society with this title, The President of the 
League is the Bisbop of Hereford, and the Vice-Presidents include Canon Barne 
Mr. George Cadbury. Mr. M. E. Sadler, and the Dean of Durham. The league is found 
with the object of linking together all who are working with boys, or whose influence 
reaches them the teacher, the lads’ club worker, the member of education authority, 
the employer, the civic worker, the religious worker, and, above all, the parent. The 
Hon. Sec. is Mr. J. H. Whitehouse, Toynbee Hall, London, E. 
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SPANISH COURTESY. 


THE Infanta Eulalia of Spain, when staying at veins dum a few years ago, received 
a letter from a quite unknown correspondent, a merchant of Chicago, stating that he had 
given the name of Eulalia to his daughter, who was born on February 12, the same 
day as her Royal Highness. The kind Princess immediately instructed her private 
secretary to thank her correspondent for his amiable thought. The private secretary 
knew no English, and, being anxious, with Spanish courtesy, to give the Chicago 
gentleman his full style and titles, copied tliese word for word from the headlines of his 
letter, which he had written on his business paper. The address of the envelope as it 
reached Chicago was consequently after the following fashion : “ To the Most Illustrious 
Mr. Joshua P. Brown, Sanitary Plumber, Dealer in Second-hand Gas-Fittings, Kitchen 
Boilers Cleaned, Old Serap Irou Bought at Highest Prices, West Fifty-ninth Street, 
Chicago." The secretary's impression, no doubt, was that he was enumerating the orders 
of chivalry enjoyed by his illustrious correspondent. 
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WORDS OF CHEER. 


A WELLINGBOROUGH reader remarks : “ I can imagine you may think me rather an o?4 
boy, but I write to thank you for thesplendid work you have done, and are still doing, for 
the boys of the English-speaking worl through the ‘ B.O.P. My son used to take the 
B. O. P., and when he grew too old to continue it his sister kept it on, and we are still 
subscribers. I meet with a good many boys (aud girls too) in connection with Sunday- 
school and Band of Hope work, and I know of nothing better to put into their bands | 
than your excellent paper. Both boys and girls eagerly avail themselves of loans of ui 
these books. With the exception of Vols. 2 and 3, I have the * B. O. P. complete." i 


Mr. WALTER Woop, the well-known author, writes to us : “I remember as clearly as 
if it were yesterday—alas! for the flight of years !—the issue of the first number of the 
B. O. P., and the persistence with which I hung about shop doorways when each weekly 
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number was due, I remember so clearly, too, that the first contribution I sent out was to Boy, WITH N 


the B. O. P.“ 
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On his way to the School Sports, too! 
ew Hat: “Now, some silly fellows think it’s eg to walk under 


THE SCHOOLBOYS’ SWIMMING 
CHAMPIONSHIP OF SCOTLAND. 


WE give herewith a picture of the boys of the Belia- 
baustan Academy, Govan, Glasgow, who, on June 23, at 
Aberdeen, won the “Sladen” trophy presented by the 
editor of the “ B.O.P.” and“ Every Boy’s Monthly“ 
to the Scottish Amateur Swimming Association for 
competition by teams of boys representative of schools 
in the several centres throughout Scotland. 

The competition takes place annually, and is for 
boys under fourteen years of age, who must be 
amateurs as defined by the S.A.S.A, 


Each team numbers five boys from any one school, 
and no school may be represented by more than one 
team. 

In 1904 Hanover Street School, Aberdeen, were the 
winners, and had first custody of the shield, with 
which is given badges and a certificate to be hung up 
in the winning school. Lorn Street School, Govan, 
won in 1905; and this year the coveted honour went 
to the Bellahaustan Academy team. 

These young Leanders won by nearly twenty yards, 
Edin Leith Walk Scliool took second place, the third 

lace going to St. Clement School, Aberdeen, and the 
ourth to Dudhope Street School, Dundee. It will be 
seen how widely apart districts are represented in the 
competition 
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THE: VOYAGE OF TIE BLUE VEGA: 
“LA STORY OF ARCTIC ADVENTURE. 


By Gon DON STABLES, M. D., R. N., 
Author of “ The Butterfly Munters,” etc, etc. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—SIL.AS GRIGG CLEWS . SAIL. 


r 1 gloom of the grave scemed to hang 
over the Blue Vega now, and did so for 
days and weeks. 

Claude Burgoyne was very old, it is true, 
but little did we think or dream that tho 
end would come 80 soon—so suddenly. 

And oh, how we missed him ! 

He had endeared himself to every human 
being and creature on board, especially, 
perhaps, to the young people. 

Briney’s grief was strong and terrible, 
ao, I might say, was that of Saxwold and 
Edgar. 

The young are harder hit by sorrow, but 
on their elders it lasts far longer. I myself 
shall never forget the dear old man, nor will 
Betsy. I think I see his happy face even 
now bending over his harp that thrilled to 
every touch of his fingers, ay, and to every 
emotion of his soul. 

But that first evening was saddest of all. 
Not a man was there on board the Blue 
Vega that spoke above a whisper, and on 
the deck you scarce could have heard a 
sound. j 

He had no more sincere mourners than his 
two favourite dogs and the noble sea lion 
Lootoo. They seemed to be waiting, waiting 
and listening, listening for the footsteps they 
ne'er could hear again. 

Well, we laid Edith in her beautiful coffin, 
and Claude in one built on board, side by 
side in a snow igloo erected not far from 
the Vega, and there they lay in state for 
some days, and many were the little pil- 
grimages we all of us made to this strange 
and lovely mausoleum. 

Look! I declare Betay yonder is shedding 
tears even now as I speak of it. 


But even before we buried poor Claude 
and his frozen bride, we searched the ship, 
for the treasure we believed lay in her., 
The reason for this will presently be seen. 

My officers and myself, including even 
honest Timber Toes, were the searchers 
first and foremost, and although we did not 
find as much gold or treasure as we had 
expected, it came to many thousands of 
pounds sterling, which of course we shared. 

Then the crew was permitted to look 
over the ghost-ship, which, from her papers, | 
I found had been one of the Spanish 
Armada sent to invade England, but driven 
north and north by wind and current until 


Poster uu Teed l 3 
Come ashore ? Not much ' beset in the shifting ice, where death had 


The Last of the Holidays. at last ended the aufferings of all. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by W. FOSTER.) - They had evidently not been prepared 
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to face the Arctic dangers nor the Arctic 

cold, and their sufferings must have bcen 

terrible. 

The crew found about five hundred pounds 
in Spanish doubloons that had escaped our 
notice, and this we officers did not seek to 
share. 

When the search was all over, the admiral's 
body in the clear ice slab was borne back 
again and laid in his cabin. 

Then the coffins of Claude and Edith were 
lashed to the saloon table. 

Why lashed to it ? some might ask. Why, 
only because with the plunge of the ship as 
she foundered they would else have slid 
off and fallen on the deck, 

Side by side—the old, old man and his 
young, young bride, though their souls were 
not old—side by side, and there we looked 
our last upon them. 

There, too, in the low-beamed and weirdly 
ancient saloon the service for the dead was 
read. 

We commit their bodies to the deep.” 
Not a dry eye around me as I spoke. 
Then slowly and sadly enough we walked 

on shore on the pack. 

The supporting spars were pulled away, 
and next moment the ghost-ship slid slowly 
down into the water we had cleared to 
receive her, and, in a few moments more, 
just as slowly disappeared. 

Poor noble Lootoo deserves a word. 

He escaped next morning and was seen 
to bear up straight for the open water into 
which the ship had sunk. 

We never saw him again. 


There is little, if anything, more to tell 
about the voyage of the Blue Vega. 

She is going back and fore now 'twixt 
Dundee and the Arctic under a different 
name, with Frieslan as her skipper. 

We had a terrible business getting clear 
of the pack, but adventures of this sort 
sink into insignificance against the others 
I have related. Suffice it to say that the 
Vega got away at last, homeward bound, 
without the loss of a man or dog. 

Or a cat," said Betsy, smiling now. 

Or the ship's cat. True, Betsy, true, 
and vonder he sits on the footstool, Gordon, 
in all his beauty and sonsiness, as calmly 
independent and happy as ever. 

And Tom Bluff ? ” I asked. 

“Oh, Tom would have been so pleased 
to meet you, only ho has gone on a long 
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holiday. But he has anchored here; you 
may see his pretty cottage adown the river 
any time you row to D ‘ 

“ No, gar and Saxwold are both at 
Oxford, though I think they will eventually 
go to sea, for young Saxwold is wealthy now, 
and he speaks of buying the biggest and 
finest sea-going yacht, sail and steam, that 
his purse can afford." 

And is Silas Grigg going to be skipper ? ” 
I asked. 

* Perhaps." 

„Oh,“ said I, yon are not quite dono 
with your story yet. For not a word have 
you said about Timber Tocs and the widow 
Leeks, and not a word about poor Claude's 
two dogs, Onyx and Meera.“ 

* Yes, my brave Gordon, I said the dogs 
were both at Oxford." 

“ Saxwold and Edgar, you told me." 

* Cer—tain—lee I did; but of course tha 
dogs are with their masters. 

As for Timber Toes, he is spliced. 

* As for Leeks, sho is a widow no 
longer. 

And Lecks and Timber Toes are one and 
tho same. 

" But," continued the Master Mariner, 
“ I know you are burning to ask how and 
why I came to have this grand old hulk 
of a frigate, which makes the best kind of a 
home for a jolly old tar that anybody could 
well conceive. 

„Well. Lll tell you. It was just as a 
reward for my services. I took possession 
of that island in the far Arctic in the King's 
name, as I told you. Well, as soon as I 
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got home safe and sound, I asked for an 
audience with the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, and after a time I was received. 

„To him I told all the story about tho 
island, and in fact handed the place formally 
over to Britain through him. 

* He was rejoiced, he said. Well, that 
might have only becn a manner of speaking, 
but he asked me to dine with him the next 
day, and bother my binnacle if they didn’t 
all make a hero of me, especially the ladies. 
And I answered more questions on that one 
single evening than I believe ever I did 
in my life before.” 


A pause of about a minute. 

Then, Gordon,” said Silas Grigg, 
“ there is one dear little sweet soul that you 
have not asked me to say one word about 
yet—my darling Briney.“ 

Because. dear Silas,” I replied, “ I did 
not and do not want to vex you." 

“ To vex me, Gordon? 

" Yes, my mariner; but now tell me 
when and how she died." 

Died. Gordon?“ 

Is she not dead ? " 

And then he laughed. Qh, it was the 
way I spoke and all that. eh ? " 

“ Yes, and the double dream, Silas ? ” 

Ay, ay, sir, and what an old fool I am 
to be sure. But Briney is coming homo 
from school to-morrow, and you'll have to 
stay another day and dine with her." 

„That wil I, with all the joy in the 
world.“ 

And so I did. 


ALDERSON, V.C. 


Author of “4 Long-Range Duel," “ Christmas in the Khyber Pass," etc. 


FEW sharp commands and I was dashing 
down the slope towarda the ford, the 
regiment thundering in single file at my 
heels. In a few more seconds I was in the 
water, tho stream swirling about my legs and 
threatening each moment to sweep me away. 
But I kept my foothold and struggled on. 
Half-way across I glanced behind me. The 
men were coming on in gallant style, leaning 
over in imitation of me against the power- 
ful current and holding their rifles high 
above their heads. 

We had gone but a few yards when the 
enemy found our range. lake the opening 
drops of a summer storm tho first bullets 
struck the water warningly. And then the 
storm broke. The foaming water around 
us was whipped into countless spurts of 
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CHAPTER II. 


spray, and the air hissed with the leaden hail. 
We were at the most difficult part of the 
crossing. For a dozen yards the path of 
rock dipped slightly and the water rose above 
our waists. Amid the roar of the waves, 
the patter of the bullets, and the rattle of the 
rifle-fire, I could hear little. In doubt as 
to how the men would face this hostile coin- 
bination of lead and water, I turned my 
head. A long line of grim, determined 
faces met my gaze. A yard behind me a 
sergeant strode in the van of the foremost 
company, and as he drew nearer I could 
hear his laboured breathing as he strove 
valiantly against tho rapids. 

In a moment he would have been on my 
heels, and I turned to pursue my way. But 
as I turned once more to face the stream 


a dull thud smote on my cars, the water 
was splashed up in my face, and I saw the 
?rgeant's head sink on to his breast and his 
body collapse. Then, without a cry, he 
slid heavily from the path into the foaming 
torrent. Instinctively I clutched at him, 
lost my balance, made a wild grab at the 
extended hand of a soldier who reached out 
to save me, missed it, and, in a second, was 
swept helpless into the stream. 

Round and round, sometimes above and 
sometimes below the surface, I was whirled 
in the grip of the waters. Now my feet 
touched bottom, but scarcely had the hope 
of safety risen within me than I was lifted 
bodily by a huge wave and dashed with 
stunning force against a rock. With the 
strength of despair I grasped its rough 


surface, and for a moment hung on. But 
my strength, when opposed to that of the 
river, was as nothing, Inch by inch, in 
spite of my struggles, I was torn from my 
refuge. The sharp edges of the rock cut 
into my flesh and lacerated my fingers. A 
mist swam before my smarting eyes, Then 
a s^nse of helplessness overcame me. The 
struggle was too great. With a sigh of 
content J loosed my hold, and, before I had 
realised the consequences of my action, I 
was again being swept along at the mercy 
of the river. 

Over and over [I was tumbled. I have 
always been deemed a strong swimmer, 
but in that foaming eauldron, encumbered 
as | was with clothes and arms, the art was 
useless, Lower and lower l sank. Swifter 
and swifter the stream whirled me along. 
The water rushed into my mouth. I almost 
forgot what was happening to me, and my 
thoughts few to other times. and other 
things. In a dull, indistinct way I knew 
that E was drowniny.. I almost ceased. to 
strucyle. 

Suddenly, in the midst of the roargng tur- 
moil, I seemed to hear some one calling me. 
The voice sounded far, very far, away. 

“Catch hold, old chap," it seemed to say. 

Without thinking, for, indeed, I was 
incapable of thought, I stretched up my 
right hand above the water, and, as 1 did 
so, 1 felt the stream close over my head. 
But my nerveless hand was seized in à more 
powerful grasp. ‘There was a terrific strain. 
remember in my unconsciousness compar- 
ing it with the strain of a great vessel at 
the hawsers as she is brought alongside a 
- quay, My arm seemed about to. be torn 
from its socket, but E knew that my headlong 
course to death was somehow staved, and 
I grasped the rescuing hand with all my 
might. 

Little by little I felt myself raised. I 
could feel the water slipping away from 
me like a disearded cloak. My feet alone 
were submerged now. Consciousness slowly 
returned. In spite of my sickness I made a 
neat effort and opened my eyes, and then 
i saw the eves of Alderson gazing straight 
down into mine, 

In a flash the whole position dawned upon 
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me. With one leg crooked round an iron 
girder and his left hand grasping one of the 
stays, Alderson hung head downwards over 
the stream from underneath the centre of 
the half-demohshed bridge. ‘Thither he 
must have clambered when he saw my fall, 
and, lowering himself through the open 
framework, have seized my upstretched 
hand as [ was swept past beneath him. 
How he kept his hold and bore up above 
the waters a man heavier than himsclf was 
miraculous. His straining face and the 
swollen veins of his hand betrayed the fierce- 
ness of his effort. But his grasp. only 
became the tighter. Slowly and patiently 
he began to draw himself up so that I also 
might gain a hold of the girder. 

" Hang on, old chap. We'll soon. be up,” 
he muttered between his clenched teeth ; and 
though his features were too set to display 
emotion, his old smile of triumph tlickered 
in his eyes, 

Hivher and higher he drew me. A few 
inches more and 1 should be able to reach 
the iron stay and relieve him of my weight. 
With a supreme effort he shifted. his hand 
to another stay above. My fingers were 
almost touching the steel rod. Another 
inch higher and we were saved. But for the 
water within me I could have shouted with 
jov: when suddenly, with a loud ery, 
Alderson slipped, and we swung back once 
more close over the foaming water. 

But Alderson did not despair. With in- 
finite patience and indomitable resolution 
he commenced the awful struggle again. 
His own safety he could at any moment have 
secured by simply letting go my hand. 
But that was a thought whose cowardice 
would never blemish the finely tempered 
courage of my friend. I felt that we were 
rising slowly. Our progress became slower 
and slower. At last we stopped. Groans 
burst from Alderson's lips; his face was 
blackening with the strain, and we began 
to sink back again. The task was beyond 
his strength. [| feared that before long he 
would lose his hold on the bridge, and that 
we should go together to our deaths in the 
enyultiny waves beneath us. 1 looked down 
and saw them leaping up around my feet 
as if in eagerness to suck us down; and 1 
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vowed that that should never be. Without 
me Alderson was safe. He had done all 
that friendship and honour demanded. It 
was for me now to play the man and 
gaeritice myself for him. Once relieved. of 
my weight he could with ease draw himself 
up to Safety. I struggled to free my hand 
from his. grasp. But, as if divining my 
intention, he only clasped my hand in a yet 
fiercer grip. 

" Keep quiet!“ he cried. 

“Jet me go!" I shrieked back. 

„here's always a chance,” he cried in 
answer. And as the words reached me I 
heard a loud shout from above, and, looking 
up, saw standing above us some half-dozen 
soldiers, 

In a moment the loop of a rope was 
round my waist, and I was hauled rapidly 
up. A moment more and I was seated 
beside Alderson on the main girder of the 
bridge. Around stood the men who had 
saved us. We followed their outstretched 
hands with our eyes. The sandy hillocks 
beyond the river were alive with the British 
infantry. High over the rattle of the rifles 
pealed the cheers of victory. Beatson and 
Ins men had crossed and were sweeping the 
enemy away like chaff. 

Alderson turned to me. 

" Feeling a bit better, old chap?” he 
asked. Then, as I answered that I was 
all right again, he added with a smile. A 
good thing vou didn't get your own way!“ 
and he pointed towards the gurgling waters. 

Then, for the tirst time, I noticed that he 
had bound a handkerchief around his left 
wrist; and, as 1 looked more closely, I saw 
that the linen was stained with blood. 
Alderson saw my glance and replied to it. 

A bullet caught me there. It was that 
that made me lose my hold just when I 
thought Pd got you up.” 

Then I tried to thank him, tried to express 
my feelings in words, but I could not. I 
could only stretch out my hand to him in 
silence as we sat there over the angry waters 
and listened to the sounds of the fast dying 
battle. For I knew that I sat beside the 
truest friend and the bravest man in the 
whole wide world. 

[THE END.] 


— 2353080 — ——————— 


Author of “* Daisy Claim, Klondyke,” “A Lad of Mettle," ete, 


QO" first night at sea passed without 
incident. The strong breeze died away. 
Pearl, worn out by unwonted excitement, 
Jay carefully wrapped up in the bottom of 
the boat, while I sat gazing into the greyish 
darkness and thinking over our strange 
adventure. 

Pete's appearance fully explained the 
visit from the natives. By some chance he 
had reached one of the islands, and had 
met with a friendly reception at the hands 
of the islanders. Prompted by feelings of 
hatred and by his own black heart, he had 
stirred them up to make a raid on Mr. Severn's 
property, exciting their cupidity, no doubt, 
by a prospect of much booty, and promising 
himself a bitter revenge for the treatment 
he had received. 

Of the mate's fate I was, of course, 
ignorant, but the fact of his not being in 
the leading canoe led me to suppose he was 
dead. That the Frenchman had been killed 
by my bullet could hardly be doubted, and 
honestly I could not feel sorry. The man 
was a villain to the core. 


CHAPTER XIX.—A FAIR AND PEACEFUL HAVEN. 


The sun had been up some time when 
Pearl, awakening, insisted on my taking a 
rest; and the sea being calm and no danger 
threatening, I lay down in the bottom of 
the boat and was instantly asleep. 

In the afternoon I carefully examined our 
stores of food and water, and found that 
with careful management we could hold 
out at least à week, though I hoped that 
long before that we should be picked up. 

Pearl was very bright and cheerful, and, 
happily, not being able fully to realise the 
terrible position, entertained no fear. Even 
when three days had elapsed without sign 
of a sail she still maintained her hopeful- 
ness; but on the fourth morning I noticed a 
decided change. 

Her eyes were unnaturally bright; her 
skin was dry and drawn tight; and she 
complained of burning heat and piercing 
cold almost in one breath. 

No ships, Philip!” she said in a list- 
less tone. Isn't it strange there are never 
any ships? One could fancy that all the 
world except ourselves was dead. Suppose 


it were true ; suppose that we were the onl 
persons left alive ! " and she finished wit 
a vacant laugh. 

There is little fear of that," I answered 
brusquely, for I wished to rouse her to a 
sense of reality. *'' We are in the track of 
vessels, and before night most probably will 
be seen and picked up. Now I am going to 
give you a little water. You would like 
some water ? ” 

"Oh, yes!" she cried eagerly. “My 
throat is hot and parched. There is such a 
curious sensation in it; just as if some one 
had seared the sides with hot irons. Wil 
the water make it hiss ? ” 

Not if you do as I tell you“; and, having 
given her a bare mouthful of water, I bathed 
her forehead and induced her to lie down 
again. 

I need not dwell long on the misery of 
that and the succeeding day. Pearl lay in 
the delirium of fever, tossing wildly and 
pouring forth an incessant stream of mean- 
ingless words. Sometimes, imagining her- 
self in a burning house, she called on her 
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* dearest daddy to take her away; then 
she would talk to Manuel, reminding him 
of numerous incidents that had evidently 
occurred years before; but my name was 
never mentioned, and, strangely enough, I 
felt the omission keenly. 

No one who has not been placed in a 
similar position can imagine how anxiously 
I watched the ocean for the appearance of a 
vessel; and, as hour succeeded hour and the 
wide sea remained empty, I confess that 
my spirits sank to zero. But for the girl's 
sake I should have given way to despair. 

And yet—the bitterest grief of all— 
beyond bathing her temples and moistening 
her lips occasionally I could do nothing ; 
I could only look on helplessly and pray to 
God that she might not die. 

The sun rose for the third time since her 
illness. She still lay at the bottom of the 
boat, while, weak, fainting, and overborne 
by want of sleep, I stood leaning against the 
mast. My endurance was nearly at an end ; 
exlausted nature cried aloud for rest. I 
realised distinctly that something in my 
head was ready to snap. 

I stared mechanically across the waters; 
my sight was blurred ; but for the support 
of the mast I should have fallen headlong. 
Suddenly it seemed as if a noise of shouting 
men came from behind me. I turned my 
head, and for an instant nearly lost the little 
reason left in me. 

There, right in our wake, was a fair-sized 
steamer, with a knot of excited sailors lean- 
ing over the side, calling and gesticulating 
frantically. 

But for the keen vision of the look-out 
man we must inevitably have been run down. 
I endeavoured to answer their cries, but my 
voice was gone, no sound escaped my lips, 
and the next instant I had sunk down in 
utter collapse. 

On recovering consciousness I found 
myself in a snug berth, where before long I 
was visited by the captain of the steamer. 
My first question was of Pearl, and to my 
inexpressible relief he told me that she was 
progressing nicely, and was being nursed 
by his wife. 

"I fancy neither of you has suffered 
much real harm," he remarked; but we 
picked you up only just in time. You have 
had a close call, young man! Now ] am 
going to send you some nourishing food, and 
to-morrow you shall tell me your story; 
it ought to be worth hearing.“ 

The next day I was able to visit the 
captain's cabin and spin my yarn, to which 
he listened with grave attention. 

“ We hoisted the boat in," he remarked 
when I had finished, and the box you 
speak of is over there "—he pointed to a 
corner of the cabin. “I thought it might 
be of importance." 

“No important, sir, that I would rathor 
have lost my life than it.” 

Well.“ he said pleasantly, “ as it chanced 
we saved both. Now drink this, and we 
will take a turn on deck." 

“ Can I see Pearl, sir ? ” I asked eagerly. 

„Pearl? Pearl? Oh, the little maid ! 
No, you had better not see her to-day. 
But make your mind easy ; she is going on 
favourably, and she knows you are safe.” 

I shall always retain pleasant recollections 
of the Ocean Belle. From the captain 
downward everyone treated me with tho 
greatest kindness, and when, a couple of 
days afterward, Pearl was brought to sit 
under an awning on deck, every man on 
board was eager to show her some little 
attention. 

She was very weak still, but the careful 
nursing of the captain's wife restored her to 
strength, so that when the ship made Auck- 
Jand she was nearly herself again. 

At Auckland we parted regretfully with 
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our rescuers, and found the skipper of a 
coasting vessel who agreed to carry us to 
Sydney. The voyage was uneventful, and 
immediately on our arrival I proceeded to 
hunt up Mr. Samuel Severn of Burke Street. 

This proved simple enough, as he turned 
out to be one of the best-known and most 
prosperous lawyers in the city. He was a 
short, stout, comfortable-looking man, with 
fat, rubicund cheeks and merry twinkling 


eyes, as far removed as possible from one's: 


general idca of a lawyer. 

He listened to our story—for we told it 
between us—with numerous shakings of the 
head, and queer remarks about brother 
Joseph," and at the end took Pearl into his 
arms. 

Poor girl ! " he exclaimed. '* Poor mother- 
less lass! But the trouble is over now. 
I will try to make up to you for the loss 
of your father, my dear, if you will let 
me. You shall be my daughter, and in 
time you will learn to love me. Bless my 
soul! You were a little mite when I saw 
you last. Of course you cannot remember 
me?" 

No.“ said Pearl,“ but I have heard my 
father speak of you often.“ 

** To be sure; to be sure. We were always 
the best of friends till he went so strangely 
away, and carried you off with him. Now 
I am going to give you into the care of my 
housekeeper. You will find her a good 
motherly soul.“ 

" But there is Philip!" cried the girl. 
What is to become of Philip?“ 

“ Ah!” he replied with a chuckle, ‘ that 
is a tremendous question which we must 
thresh out. Still, I fancy you can make 
your mind easy on Philip's account," and 
he rang the bell for the housekeeper. 

* Mrs. Jameson," he said, when that lad 
appeared, this is my niece, and, to all 
intents and purposes, my daughter. Kindly 
see that she has everything she requires. 
Now, wish Philip good-night, my dear," he 
continued, speaking to Pearl, "and don't 
caes I am going to spirit him away." 

When we were alone he bent his energies 
on opening the box, which proved to contain 
nothing but papers. "These he perused with 
such intense eagerness that he seemed to 
forget me altogether, and for nearly two 
hours I sat without speaking a word or 
making a sound. 

At the end of that time he looked up, 
rubbed his hands, and exclaimed softly, 
“ This is good reading. my boy. I did not 
suppose my brother had so much sense, 
Everything is in apple-pie order, and my 
niece will have no difficulty in proving her 
claim to her father's wealth. But now the 
question is, as she herself said, what is to 
become of you? Come, tell me all about 
yourself, and I shall then be better able to 
judge.“ 

As briefly as possible I related my history, 
and answered the questions that were put 
to me, 

“Then I suppose," said Mr. Severn at 
length, ' that you are alone in the world, 
or at least in this part of it?” 

* I had an uncle, Robert Weston, who at 
one time lived in Sydney: but I do not 
know if he is now living here, or if he is 
dead." 

Robert Weston? Why, if that is my 
old friend, Bob Weston, he is very muc 
alive, I assure you. It is late now, but 
to-morrow we will look into things. Mean- 
while you will sleep here, and you can make 

our mind easy as to the future. I am not 
ikely to throw over the boy who saved my 
niece's life! and he gripped me heartily by 
the hand. 

My troubles were indeed over; my storm- 
tossed barque had drifted into a fair and 
peaceful haven. The Robert Weston of 


whom Mr. Severn had spoken was my 
father's brother, who had been very success- 
ful in life. He received me with the greatest 
kindness, and insisted on adopting me as 
one of his numerous family. 

I did not go to sea again, but settled down 
to hard study, and in course of time became 
an articled pupil to Mr. Severn. Thanks 
largely to his influence, I prospered in my 
profession, in which I learned to take the 
deepest interest. 

One matter more remains to be recorded, 
and then it will be time to ring down the. 
curtain. 'lhe deep friendship that existed 
between Pearl and me never lessened ; the 
memory of the olden days formed an indis- 
soluble bond, and no one—her uncle least 
of all—showed any surprise when, a few 
years later, she became Mrs. Philip Weston. 


[THR END.] 


A DENTAL SURGEON 


If I were sure the dentist was out, I'd 
ring the bell.“ 


Familiarity does NOT alwava breed Contempt. 
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Water-carriers. 
(Drasen for the “ Boy's Own Paper" by P. W. BURTOW.) 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


OCTOBER. 


Bv Dr. GORDON STABLES, R. N. 


The Boy Himself, Gardens, Poultry Run, 
Pigeon Loft, Aviary, and Rabbitry. 


FIR Boy Hissrur.—I have taken hold of the plough 

and I have no intention of looking back until I 
cease to wag a pen. No, I am not going to write a 
paper on husbandry; the plough I refer to ia a subject 
J have dared to take up—namely, the deplorably bud 
habits learned at school, which in thousands of cases 
render future life n long-drawn-out misery. There is 
only one cure, and that is to stop in time. Older 
Christian boys should point out to juniors the terrible 
errors of their ways, and try to reform them before 
it is too late. Go in for the cold tub every morning, 
a good half-hour before breakfast, and nfter— not 
before—about ten minutes of light duinb-bell exercise ; 
sleep at night on a hard mattress, with no moro 
clothing than absolutely neceasary, and harden your- 
selves by having the window open. 

But there are two other things to bear in mind. 
First, you must keep a cleanly mind as well as a clean 
body. Cultivate the mens sana $n corpore sano, and 
turn away your eyes from beholding iniquity or any- 
thing likely to lead to such sins, Secondly, avoid 
reading quack literature. 1 cannot protect you from 
the vile quaekery that you see everywhere advertised, 
nor can the Government, although when proper legis- 
lation comes to the nid of our boys, and Yankee 
quacks—they are mostly Yankee—are punixhed with 
imprisonment—the physical condition of this great 
country will be vastly improved. 

A word about exercise may not be out of place here. 
I want you to remember that exercise 13 a tonic, and 
that it should never bea stimulant, That form of it 
which excites any part of the body, whether heart, or 
brain, or nerves, is moat assuredly deleterious, Being 
a tonic, it must act for good by slow degrees ; there- 
fore it should be taken with the greatest regularity, 
and at the same hour every day. 

Moreover, that form of exercise should be taken 
which is most pleasant to the senses of the individual, 
because it is meant not only to tone muscles aud 
nerves but exhilarate the mind. Don't forget that our 
bodies are animated matter, and in treating ourselves 
for debility the mind is to be thought about as much 
as the body. 

Sprinting or spurting is to be avoided, Indeed, I can 
go as far as to say it is highly dangerous to young 
people. It may be considered nice to be able to vault 
over a high gate, or to ride up a hill on the bike without 
panting or turning a hair, but many and many a man 
has been ruptured or brought on varicocele by this 
means, Which would make the record a rather expensive 
one, to say the very least. 

I must add that I consider record-breaking very 
foolish in any case. Emulation in the cricket or foot- 
ball field or in fencing is quite another thing. Cricket 
is a very healthy game, but hardly a strength-giving 
one, because the exercise is not continuous during any 
one game. For health and strength there is nothing 
to beat walking day after day, especially if there be 
some object in view, such as the study of natural 
history by the wayside. 

A word here about cycling. Olubs may not be 
amiss. I have very much to say in their favour; but 
there is one grave drawback. My English home is 
situated near to the great cross-country highway called 
the Bath and London road, and almost any day I can 
see a batch of cyclists (from five to twelve or more) 
going down or up. Well, there is generally one, some- 
times two, in the lot —generally small chaps—straining 
heart and lungs and brain to keep up with their fellows. 
They are positively killing themselves by inchea out of 
sheer bravado. There is always a little pig, you know, 
in every litter, and always will be. I suppose : but one 
cannot help pitying that poor wee piggie. My advice 
to captains of cycling clubs is to permit no" drochy ” 
or *sharrar" to join a party going on a long aud 
probably arduous tour in the country. 

The motor cycle.—A very handy though not a healthy 
machine to get about on if you happeu to be in a great 
hurry. It is no good at all from an exercise point of 
view—quite the reverse, I think that one of the chief 
charms of cycling lies in tbe fact that (ne are paddling 
your own canoe all the time, and you feel that you are. 
The motor cycle is not a gentleman's conveyance: it 
is thorough business, and suitable only for the trades- 
man or shopkeeper who wants to get there nnd not 
spend a long time on the road either. 

Now | must conclude this“ Boy Himself” by adding 
that if you are in doubt concerning the value of any 
particular form of exercise you have only to address 
a note to me to c/o the Editor and 1 will reply to that 
in the Answers to Oorrespoudents, but do not expect 
replies by post. 


THE GARDENS.—Many beantiful flowers still bloom 
in our gardens; even roses may be clustering on 
trellised walls, especially if they have been properly 
cultivated, 

Now, during the incoming year, if God still spare 
me to fill my little niche, I should like to devote a 
little more time to gardening for boys, and will. But 
one has to look n long way ahead and commence 
operations a long way back if one would have beautiful 
flowers in a garden during any particular month. The 
best time for planning und laying out new gardens is 
November, so I hope to tell you something about. them 
in our next. Meanwhile, make the best of what you 
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have by keeping the beds and borders tidy, the box 
and hedges trimmed, and the walks well rolled and 
weedless. 


Tue PouLTRY RUN, —Make an end of repairing your 
fowl-house and run. Get down good clean gravel now, 
taking away every particle that has been soilel. You 
will thus keep disease out of your place aud have 
healthy birds. 

Weed out all useless birds. Fatten and kill humanely. 
Give clean nesting straw as frequently now even a8 
you did in summer. See to it that there is no leakage 
anywhere. 

An iron touic—some rusty nails in the drinking- 
water — will do good and warm the blood. 

Feed extra well in cold or wet weather, and if you 
have no grass run throw tlie green garden refuse over 
the fence and a few handfuls of oats among this, that 
the fowls muy have exercise, 


THE Pia fox Lorr.— There is little to be done this 
mouth, 80, if you are going to make u fad of pigeons 
next year, now is the time to buy a reliable book. 
Write to Mr. Upcott Gill. Exchange and* Mart“ 
Office, Drury Lane, London, or to Spratt's Patent, 
Fenchurch Street, London. 


THE AVIAhy.—The singing canary must stiil have 
green food and his little morsel of sugar, with clean 
filtered fresh water daily, nice clean sand, anda curtain 
to keep him from sun-glare and dust. 


THE RABBITRY.—Continue to feed well, aud beware 
of keeping the butches in a dark place. No domestic 
&nimal—not even the Boy Himself—can thrive without 
fresh air and the God-gift of sunshiue. 
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THE CIRCLE: 


A ROUNDABOUT STORY. 
By MAITLAND S. HFRRIFB. 


PARTY was due 
In a day or two— 
A swell affair ; 
And little Green, 
"Twas plainly secn, 
Was very keen 
On being there. 


So Pater G. 
Decided he 
Should go well-dressed, 
And sent down to 
His tailors, who 
Were told to do 
Their very best. 


And so, one night, 
To Green's delight 
They brought a box, 
In which there lay 
New Etons. They 
Had trousers grey — 
Most orthodox. 


The Party night 
Arrived all right, 
And Master G. 
Went off, elate ; 
But, sad to state, 
Sustained a great 
Catastrophe. 


For in the rout 
That gets about 

When supper starts, 
He sat down straight 
With all his weight 
Upon a plate 

Of Damson tarts 


Yon know the dark 
And juicy mark 
This fruit implants. 
Then you can gness 
The blue impress 
Of stickiness 
On those grey pants. 


Attempts were made 
To render aid, 

And * Hanks" were plied ; 
But all in vain, 
The wretched stain 
Was just as plain: 

For all they tried. 


‘Twas time ill-apent, 
So homeward went 
The unhappy Green, 
Where much irate — 
His people, straight 
Worked long and late 
With Benzoline. 


I fancy, too, 
That when the blue 
Refused to go, 
His Pater, fain 
To move that stain, 
Employed a cane— 
But Green says No! 


Howe'er that be, 
‘Twas plain to see, 

Those pants were done. 
So met-a-mor- 
Phosis they bore 
To—knickers for 

The couchmau's son. 


That individ- 
Uul was bid 

To take great care, 
But soon those bree- 
Ches came to be 
Decidedly 

The worse for weur. 


So, lest they might 
Be wasted quite, 

The coachman's wife 
Fell to, one day, 
And patched away: 
Which gave them a 

New lease of life. 


Soon they had breeched 
Five lads, and reached 

A hopeless plight. 
But their collapse 
Still left some scraps, 
And two grey caps 

Were made one night. 


The flist of these, 
By slow degrees, 
Was worn away. 
But number two 
A strong wind blew 
Clean out of view 
One gusty day. 


This on the ground 

An urchin found 
Next afternoon 

Who sold it to 

A ragman Jew, 

And gained in lieu 
A toy balloon. 


The Jcw bore all 
His grisly haul 
To Suffron Hill, 
Where rags they buy 
In quantity 
Aud so supply 
A paper-mill. 


And bere the worn 
Grey cap was torn 

To shrede, and so 
To pulp that fast 
Through rollers passed 
And showed at last 

As white as snow. 


The paper made 
Was tlien conveyed 
To Bouverie Street, 
Where rapidly 
It came to be 
The B.O.P. 
Compact and neat. 


Now mark! Among 
The expectant throng 
That went to buy 
"This magazine, 
Was our young Green 
(A reader keen 
As you or I). 


The tale I tell, 
I] know too well, 

Sounds rather tall. 
Yoa say, Absurd ! 
But you've not heard 
The final word 

That caps it all. 


For by a tense 
Coincidence 

That clean supplauts 
All I have known, 
The page that John 
(That Green) had gone 
So far to con, 
Was printed on 

His vM yrey pants! 


e F " 


„Top of the morning, old chap! 
e erected the First Number of the New 
o s ve 
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Proverbs for Schoolboys. 
* Tbe highest art is to conceal Art.” 


— 2 — 


DE" We shall issue this year, aa usual, a Special Extra Christmas Number, crammed 


Juill of good things. Price 6d. Order early from the Booksellers, as the edition, once 


exhausted, cannot be reprinted. Ready with the B. O. P.“ December Part. 


. c. 


* * * * 


i” A NEW VOLUME BEGINS NEXT WEEK. 
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TO BE SOLD! 


WORLD -FAMED PROPERTY, 


(Thar Paar COMPLETED DURING THE PAST l2 
MONTHS Y, INCLUDING ALL THE 


GRAND NEW STORIES | war 
SHORTLY BE OFFERED Fog sag ! 


IT WILLBE COMPLETE IN EVERY 
DETAIL, THE EXTERIOR BEING 


MAGNIFICENTLY DECORATED 


AND THE INTERIOR FULLY FURNISHED 
U 
THE CONTENTS INCLUOIN G- SEVERAL 
HUNDRED VALUABLE PICTURES P 


MANY IMPORTANT PAPERS orf Grear 
VALUE ANOD SCORES oF OTHER 


ARTICLES OF UNIVERSAL INTEREST. 
— IEE RES ^ 


W* complete our Twenty-Erauta ANNUAL 

with the present number, and next 
week commence a new VoLuwE with a 
splendid list of attractions. We would 
therefore ask our numberless friends of all 
ages the world over kindly to make the best 
possible use of the PROSPECTUS or THE 
Co VonuE which they will receive with 
this issue, as now of course is the most suit- 
able time in the whole year for new sub- 
scribers to begin; and, as we have before 
pointed out, a cheery “ send-off” is always 
a healthy stimulus to renewed and even 
increased exertions. The B. O. P.“ still 
stands unrivalled in the powerful artistic and 
literary attractions, wholesome interest, and 
permanent value of its contents; and the 
Editor who prepared the very first number is 
yet at the helm. Need we say more? 


* * * * * * 


The beautiful and valuable Corovnkp 
Prates issued with the Monthly Parts during 
the past twelve months may now be obtained 
by weekly readers in a neat packet, price 
1s. 6d. the entire series. Tur TITLE-PAGE FoR 
VoLUME TwrNTY-ErGHT I8 ALSO INCLUDED IN 
THE PACKET. 


* * * * * * 


As we have so often explicitly stated, our 
publisher cannot undertake binding for our 
readers ; but this they should find little diffi- 
culty in getting done at a fair charge by 
local bookbinders. We have, however, now, 
asin previous years, prepared handsome cases 
or covers, in which any bookbinder will insert 
the numbers or parts at a small charge. 
These cases cost 28. each, and may be obtained 
through the booksellers in the usual way. 
If sent by post they are apt to get damaged. 
One great advantage of using our covers is 
that the Annual Volumes then have a more 
uniform appearance on one’s bookshelves. 


— — — 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


tay” All Competitions announced in the 
present volume, of which the result has not 
yet been published, will be continued in the 
New Volume, early in which many other 
subjects, with numerous and valuable prizes, 
will be started. 


“ B.O.P.” Orrice: 4 BOUVERIE STREET, ` 
FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


U PREMIER AWARDS OF THE YEAR. 


GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, ETC. 


TAS Eighth Year of our special “ Medal ” Competitions (and the Twenty-Seventh of the Annual Series) is now completed, and we are able 
to publish the names of the winners, all of whom we most heartily congratulate on their well-deserved success. 


GOLD MEDAL. 
HENRY ALBrRt ATTWELL (age 20), 73 Sefton Park 
Road, Bristol, 


[He won during the 


year THREE prizes—all in 
Sketching and Drawing. ] 


SILVER MEDAL. 


: MENS B. S. Rvppock, 23 Palace Road, Streatham 
Till, s.w. 


[He won during the year no fewer than fourteen 
certificates, ] 


£5 PRIZE. 


Three competitors tie this year with three Descriptive 
prizes each. Their names are appended, and the £5 
will be*equally divided between them : 


FRED. BARTLETT (age 18), Market Square, Stow-on- 
the- Wold, Gloucestershire. 
ï oe GRANT (age 18), U. F. Manse, Botriphnie, Keith, 


W. E. STEVENS (age 22), 52 Brookville Road 
Fulham, 8.w. indio: ' 
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